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SECTION    I. OCHUS    ASCENDS  THE    THRONE  OF   PERSIA.      HIS   CRUELTIES. 

REVOLT  OF  SEVERAL  NATIONS. 

The  more  the  memory  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  was  honoured  and  revered  through- 
out the  whole  empire,  the  more  Ochus  beheved  he  had  reason  to  fear  for  himself; 
convinced,  that  in  succeeding  to  him,  he  should  not  find  the  same  favourable  dispo- 
sitions in  the  people  and  nobility,  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  terrible,  by  the  mur- 
der of  his  tAvo  brothers.  To  prevent  that  aversion  from  occasioning  his  exclusion, 
he  prevailed  upon  the  eunuchs,  and  others  about  the  king's  person,  to  conceal  his 
death  from  the  public.  He  began  by  taking  upon  himself  the  administration  of 
affairs,  giving  orders,  and  sealing  decrees  in  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  as  if  he  had 
been  still  alive;  and  by  one  of  those  decrees,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  as  if  by  the  order  of  Artaxerxes.*  After  having  go- 
verned in  this  manner  almost  ten  months,  believing  himself  sufRcently  established,  he 
at  length  declared  the  death  of  his  father,  and  ascended  the  throne,  taking  upon 
himselt  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.f  Authors,  liowever,  most  frequently  give  him 
that  of  Ochus;  by  which  name  I  shall  generally  call  him  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

Ochus  was  the  most  cruel  and  wicked  of  all  the  princes  of  his  race,  as  his  actions 
soon  manifested.  In  a  very  short  time  the  palace  and  the  whole  empire  were  filled 
with  his  murders.  To  remove  from  the  revolted  provinces  all  means  of  setting  some 
other  of  the  royal  family  upon  the  throne,  and  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  trouble 
that  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  might  occasion  him,  he  put  them  all  to 
death,  without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  proximity  of  blood. |  He  caused  his  own  sister 
Ocha,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  to  be  buried  alive;§  and  having  shut  up  one  of 
his  uncles,  with  a  hundred  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  in  a  court  of  the  palace,  he 
ordered  them  all  to  be  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  only  because  those  princes  were 
much  esteemed  by  the  Persians  for  their  probity  and  valour.  That  imcle  was  proba- 
bly father  of  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darius  Codomanus:  for  Q,uintus  Curtius|| 
tells  us,  ihat  Ochus  had  caused  eight  of  her  brothers,  Avith  her  father,  to  be  massacred 
in  one  day.  He  treated  with  the  same  barbarity,  throughout  the  whole  empire,  all 
those  who  gave  him  any  umbrage,  sparing  none  of  the  nobiUty  whom  he  suspected 
of  the  least  discontent  whatever. 

The  cruelties  exercised  by  Ochus,  did  not  deliver  him  from  inquietude.  Artabasus 
governor  of  one  of  the  Asiatic  provinces^  engaged  Chares  the  Athenian,  who  com- 
manded a  fleet  and  a  body  of  troops  in  those  parts,  to  assist  him,  and  with  his  aid 
defeated  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  sent  by  the  king  to  reduce  him.  Arta- 
basus, to  reward  so  great  a  service,  made  Chares  a  present  of  money  to  defray  the 
whole  expenses  of  his  armament.  The  king  of  Persia  resented  exceedingly  this  con- 
duct of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  him.  They  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the 
war  of  the  allies.  The  king's  menace  to  join  their  enemies  with  a  numerous  army, 
obliged  them  to  recall  Chares.H 

*  Polyaen.  Stratag.  vii.  t  A.  M,  3644.     Ant.  J.  C.  360. 

i  Justin.  1.  x.  c.  3  {  Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  2.  [|  quint.  Curt. 

H  A.  M.  3613.     Ant.  J.  C.  356.    Diocl.  1.  xvi.  v.  43?,,  4">4. 
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Artabasus,  being  abandoned  by  them,  had  recourse  to  the  Thebans,  from  whom 
he  obtained  five  thousand  men,  whom  he  took  into  his  pay,  with  Pamenes  to  command 
them.*  This  reinforcement  put  him  into  a  condition  to  acquire  two  other  victories 
over  the  king's  troops.  Those  two  actions  did  the  Theban  troops,  and  their  com- 
mander, great  honour.  Thebes  must  have  been  extremely  incensed  against  the  king 
of  Persia,  to  send  so  powerful  a  succour  to  his  enemies,  at  a  time  when  that  republic 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Phocieans.  It  was  perhaps  an  effect  of  their  policy, 
to  render  themselves  more  formidable,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  alliance.  It 
is  certain,  that  soon  after,  they  made  peace  with  the  king,  who  paid  them  three  hun- 
dred talents.  Artabasus,  destitute  of  all  support,  was  overcome  at  last,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  with  Philip  in  Macedon.f 

Ochus  being  delivered  at  length  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  turned  all  his 
thoughts  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  which  had  revolted  long  before.  About  the  same  time, 
several  considerable  events  happened  in  Greece,  which  have  little  or  no  relation  with 
the  affairs  of  Persia.  I  shall  insert  them  here;  after  which  I  shall  return  to  the  reign 
of  Ochus,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  series  of  his  history. 

SECTION    II. — WAR  OF  THE  ALLIES  AGAINST  THE  ATHENIANS. 

Some  few  years  after  the  revolt  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  in, 
tlie  third  year  of  the  150th  Olympiad,  Chio,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  took  up 
arms  against  the  Athenians,  on  whom  till  then  they  had  beed  dependent4  To  reduce 
tliem,  tliey  employed  both  great  forces  and  great  captains,  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  and 
Timotheus.  They  were  the  last  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  did  honour  to  their 
co'-mtry;  no  one  after  them  being  distinguished  by  merit  or  reputation.§ 

Chabrias  had  already  acquired  a  great  name,  when,  having  been  sent  against  the 
Spartans  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  and  seeing  himself  abandoned  in  the  battle  by 
the  allies,  who  had  taken  flight,  he  sustained  alone  the  charge  of  the  enemy;  his  sol- 
diers, by  his  order,  closed  their  files,  with  one  knee  upon  the  ground,  covered  with 
their  bucklers,  and  presented  their  pikes  in  front,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could 
not  be  broken,  and  Agesilaus,  though  victorious,  was  obliged  to  retire.  The  Athe- 
nians erected  a  statue  to  Chabrias  in  the  attitude  he  had  fought.|| 

Iphicrates  was  of  very  mean  extraction,  his  father  having  been  a  shoemaker. 
But  in  a  free  city  like  Athens,  merit  was  the  sole  nobility.  This  person  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  the  son  of  his  actions.  Having  signalized  himself  in  a  naval  combat, 
wherein  he  was  only  a  private  soldier,  he  was  soon  after  employed  with  distinction, 
and  honoured  with  a  command.  In  a  prosecution  carried  on  against  him  before  the 
judges,  his  accuser,  who  was  one  of  the  descendants  of  Harmodius,  and  made  very 
great  use  of  his  ancestor's  name,  having  reproached  him  with  the  baseness  of  his 
birth;  "Yes;"  replied  he,  "the  nobility  of  my  family  begins  in  me;  that  of  yours  ends 
in  you."     He  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace. 

He  is  ranked  with  the  greatest  men  of  Greece,  especially  in  what  regards  the 
knowledge  of  war  and  military  discipline.^  He  made  several  useful  alterations  in 
the  soldiers'  armour.  Before  him,  the  bucklers  were  very  long  and  heavy,  and  there- 
fore, were  too  great  a  burden,  and  extremely  troublesome:  he  made  them  shorter  and 
lighter,  so  that,  without  exposing  the  body,  they  added  to  its  force  and  agility.  On 
the  contrary,  he  lengthened  the  pikes  and  swords,  to  make  them  capable  of  reaching 
the  enemy  at  a  great  distance.  He  also  changed  the  cuirasses;  and  instead  of  iron 
and  brass,  of  which  they  were  made  before,  he  caused  them  to  be  made  of  flax.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  such  armour  could  defend  the  soldiers,  or  be  any  security 
against  wounds.  But  the  flax  being  soaked  in  vinegar,  mingled  with  salt,  was  pre- 
pared in  such  a  manner,  that  it  grew  hard,  and  became  impenetrable  eitfier  to  sword 
or  fire.     The  use  of  it  was  common  among  several  nations.** 

No  troops  were  ever  better  exercised  or  disciplined  than  those  of  Iphicrates.  He  kept 
them  always  in  action;  and  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  made  them  perform  all 
the  necessary  evolutions,  either  in  attacking  the  enemy,  or  defending  themselves;  in 
laying  ambuscades,  or  avoiding  them;  in  keeping  their  ranks  even  in  the  pursuit  of 

•A.M.  3651.     Ant.  J.  C,  353.  t  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  438.  |A.  M.3646.     Ant.  J.  C.  358. 

}Hic  extremafuitKtaj  iiiipeialorum  Atheriifnsiuni,  Iphieratis,  Cliabriae,  Timothei;  neqae  post illorum  obi- 
tura  quisquain  dux  in  ilia  mbc  fuit  dignus  nienioiia— Corn.  Nep.  in  Timoth.  c.  4 

II  Corn.  Nep.  in  Chab.  e.  i. 
1  Iphicrates  Alheniensis;  non  tarn  majj^nitudine  rerum  gest^rum,  quam  disciplina  militari,  nobilitatiis  est. 
Fuit  enira  talis  dux,  ut  non  solum  aetatis  suas  cum  primis  compararetur  sed ne  de  majoribus  uatn  quidem  qui&- 
quani  anteponerctur.— Corn.  Nep. 

**Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  350.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Iphic.  c.  i. 
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the  enemv,  without  abandoning  themselves  to  an  ardour  which  often  becomes  perni- 
cious* or  to  rally  with  success,  after  having  begun  to  break  and  give  way;  so  that 
when  battle  was  to  be  given,  all  were  in  motion  with  admirable  promptitude  and  order. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  formed  themselves  without  any  trouble,  and  even  in  the 
heat  of  action  performed  their  parts,  as  the  most  able  general  would  have  directed 
them. 

Timotheus  was  the  son  of  Conon,  so  much  celebrated  for  his  great  actions  and  the 
important  services  w^hich  he  'rendered  his  country.  He  did  not  degenerate  from  his 
father's  reputation,  either  for  merit  in  the  field,  or  ability  in  the  government  of  the 
state;  but  he  added  to  those  excellencies,  the  glory  which  results  from  the  talents  of  the 
mind,  having  distinguished  himself  particularly  by  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and  a  taste 
for  the  sciences.* 

No  captain  ever  experienced  at  first  less  than  himself  the  inconstancy  or  the  for- 
tune of  war.  He  had  only  to  undertake  an  enterprise,  to  accomplish  it.  Success 
constantly  attended  his  views  and  desires.  Such  uncommon  prosperity  did  not  fail 
to  excite  jealousy.  Those  who  envied  him,  as  I  have  already  observed,  caused  him 
to  be  painted  asleep,  with  Fortune  by  him,  taking  cities  for  him  in  nets.  Timotheus 
retorted  coldly,  "If  I  take  places  in  my  sleep,  what  shall  I  do  when  I  am  awake?" 
He  took  the  thing  afterward  more  seriously;  and,  angry  with  those  who  pretended  to 
lessen  the  glory  of  his  actions,  declared  in  public,  that  he  did  not  owe  his  success  to 
fortune,  but  to  himself.  "That  goddess,"  says  Plutarch,  "oHended  at  his  pride  and 
arrogance,  abandoned  him  entirely,  and  he  was  never  successful  afterwards.  Such 
were  the  chiefs  employed  in  the  war  of  the  allies.t 

The  war  and  the  campaign  opened  with  the  siege  of  Chio.  Chares  commanded 
the  land,  and  Chabrias  the  sea  ibrces.  All  the  allies  exerted  themselves  in  sending 
aid  to  ihat  island.  Chabrias,  having  forced  the  passage,  entered  the  port,  notwith- 
standing all  the  endeavours  of  the  enemy.  The  other  galleys  were  afraid  to  follow, 
and  abandoned  him.  He  was  immediately  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  his  vessel 
exceedingly  damaged  by  the  assault  of  the  enem}^  He  might  have  saved  himself  by 
swimming  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  as  his  soldiers  did;  but  from  a  mistaken  principle  of 
glory,  he  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  general  to  abandon  his  vessels  in 
such  a  maimer,  and  preferred  a  death,  glorious  in  his  opinion,  to  a  shameful  flight.^ 

This  first  attempt  having  miscarried,  both  sides  applied  themselves  vigorously  to 
make  new  preparations.  The  Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys,  and  ap- 
pointed Chares  to  command  it,  and  armed  sixty  more  under  Iphicrates  and  Timo- 
theus. The  fleet  of  the  allies  consisted  of  one  hundred  sail.  After  having  ravaged 
several  islands  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  where  they  made  a  great  booty,  they  sat 
down  before  Samos.  The  Athenians  on  their  side,  having  united  all  their  forces, 
besieged  Byzantium.  The  allies  made  all  possible  haste  to  its  relief.  The  two  fleets, 
being  in  view  of  each  other,  prepared  to  fight,  when  suddenly  a  violent  storm  arose, 
notwithstanding  which.  Chares  resolved  to  advance  against  the  enemy.  The  two 
other  captains,  who  had  more  prudence  and  experience  than  he,  thought  it  improper 
to  hazard  a  battle  in  such  a  conjuncture.  Chares,  enraged  at  their  not  following  his 
advice,  called  the  soldiers  to  witness,  that  it  was  not  his  fault  they  did  not  fight  the 
enemy.  He  was  naturally  vain,  ostentatious,  and  confident  of  himself;  one  who  exagge- 
rated his  own  services,  depreciated  those  of  others,  and  arrogated  tohimself  the  whole 
glory  of  successes.  He  wrote  to  Athens  against  his  two  colleagues,  and  accused 
them  of  cowardice  and  treason.  Upon  his  complaint,  the  people,  capricious,  warm, 
suspicious,  and  naturally  jealous  of  such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  extraordinary 
merit  or  authority,  recalled  those  two  generals,  and  brought  them  to  a  trial. § 

The  faction  of  Charec,  which  was  very  powerful  at  Athens,  having  declared  against 
Timotheus,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  talents;  a  worthy  reward 
for  the  noble  disinterestedness  he  had  shown  upon  another  occasion,  in  bringing  home 
to  his  country  twelve  hundred  talents  of  booty  taken  from  the  enemy,  without  the 
least  deduction  for  himself.  He  could  bear  no  longer  the  sight  of  an  uno-ratefiil  city; 
and  being  too  poor  to  pay  so  great  a  fine,  retired  to  Chalcis.  After  his  death,  the 
people,  touched  with  repentance,  mitigated  the  fine  to  ten  talents,  which  they  made 

*  Hie  a  patre  acceptam  ^'oriam  multis  auxit  virtutibus.  Fuit  enim  disertus,  inipiger,  labonosus,  rei  mi Jitaiis 
peritus,  neque  minus  civitatis  regenda;.— Corn.  Nep.  c  i. 

Timotheus  Cononis  filiiis,  cum  belli  laude  non  interior  fuisset  quam  pater  ed  earn  laudem  doctrinae  et  ingenii 
gloriam  adjecit. — Cic  I.  i.  de  Offic.  n.  116. 

t  Plut.  in  Sylla.p.  454.  t  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  412.     Com.  Nep.  in  Chab.  c.  iv. 

J  Populus  acer,  suspicax,  inobilis,  adrersarius,  invidus  etiam  potentiae,  demum  revocat.— Corn.  Nep. 
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his  son  Conon  pay,  to  rebuild  a  certain  part  of  the  walls.  Thus,  by  a  very  strange 
event,  those  walls  which  the  grandfather  had  rebuilt  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  the 
grandson,  to  the  shame  of  Athens,  repaired  in  part  at  liis  own  expense. 

Iphicrates  was  also  obliged  to  answer  for  himself  before  the  judges.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  Aristophon,  another  Athenian  captain,  accused  "him  of  having  be- 
trayed and  sold  the  fleet  under  his  command.  Iphicrates,  with  the  confidence  which 
an  established  reputation  inspires,  asked  him,  "would  you  have  committed  a  treason 
of  this  nature?"  "No,"  replied  Aristophon,  "I  am  a  man  of  too  much  honour  for  such 
an  action!"  "How!"  replied  Iphicrates,  "could  Iphicrates  do  what  Aristophon  would 
not  do?"* 

He  did  not  only  employ  the  force  of  arguments  in  his  defence,  he  called  in  also  the 
assistance  of  arms.  Instructed  by  his  colleague's  ill  success,  he  saw  plainly  that  it 
was  more  necessary  to  intimidate  than  convince  his  judges.  He  posted  round  the 
place  where  they  assembled,  a  number  of  young  men,  armed  with  poniards,  which 
they  took  care  to  show  from  time  to  time.  They  could  not  resist  so  forcible  and  tri- 
umphant a  kind  of  eloquence,  and  dismissed  him  acquitted  of  the  charge.  When 
he  was  afterwards  reproached  with  so  violent  a  proceeding;  "I  had  been  a  fool  in- 
deed," said  he,  "if,  having  made  war  successfully  for  the  Athenians,  I  had  neglected 
doing  so  for  myself."t 

ChareSj  by  the  recall  of  his  two  colleagues,  was  left  sole  general  of  the  whole  army, 
and  was  in  a  condition  to  have  advanced  the  Athenian  amirs  very  much  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, if  he  had  known  how  to  resist  the  magnificent  offers  of  Artabazus.  That 
viceroy,  who  had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor  againk  the  king  of  Persia,  his  master,  be- 
sieged by  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  just  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined 
from  the  inequality  of  his  forces,  corrupted  Chares,  who,  having  no  thoughts  but  of 
enriching  himself,  marched  directly  to  the  assistance  of  Artabazus,  effectually  relieved 
him,  and  received  a  reward  suitable  to  the  service.  This  action  of  Chares  was  treated 
as  a  capital  crime.  He  had  not  only  abandoned  the  service  of  the  republic  for  a  for- 
eign war,  but  offended  the  king  of^  Persia,  who  threatened  by  his  ambassadors  to 
equip  three  hundred  sails  of  ships  in  favour  of  the  islanders  allied  against  Athens. 
The  influence  of  Chares  saved  him  again  upon  this,  as  it  had  done  several  times  be- 
fore on  like  occasions.  The  Athenians  intimidated  by  the  king's  menaces,  applied 
themselves  seriously  to  prevent  their  effects  by  a  general  peace. 

Prior  to  these  menances,  Isocrates  had  earnestly  recommended  this  treaty  to  them 
in  a  fine  discourse,t  which  is  still  extant,  wherein  he  gives  them  excellent  advice. 
He  reproaches  them  with  great  liberty,  as  does  Demosthenes  in  almost  all  his  orations, 
of  abandoning  themselves  blindly  to  the  insinuations  of  orators  who  flatter  their 
passions,  while  they  treat  those  with  contempt  who  give  them  the  most  salutary 
counsels.  He  applied  himself  particularly  to  correct  in  them  their  violent  passion  for 
the  augmentation  of  their  power  and  dominion  over  the  people  of  Greece,  which  had 
been  the  source  of  all  their  misfortunes.  He  recalls  to  their  remembrance  those 
happy  days,  so  glorious  for  Athens,  in  which  their  ancestors,  out  of  a  noble  and  gener- 
ous disinterestedness,  sacrificed  every  thing  for  the  support  of  the  common  liberty, 
and  the  preservation  of  Greece;  and  compares  them  with  the  present  sad  times, 
wherein  the  ambition  of  Sparta,  and  afterwards  that  of  Athens,  had  succesively 
plunged  both  states  into  the  greatest  misfortune.  He  represents  to  them,  that  the  real 
and  lasting  greatness  of  a  state  does  not  consist  in  augmenting  its  dominions,  or 
extending  its  conquests  to  the  utmost,  which  cannot  be  effected  without  violence  and 
injustice;  but  in  the  wise  government  of  the  people,  in  rendering  them  happy,  in 
protecting  their  allies,  in  being  heloved  and  esteemed  by  their  neighbours,  and  feared 
by  their  enemies.  "A  state,"  says  he,  "cannot  fail  of  becoming  the  arbiter  of  all  its 
neighbours,  when  it  knows  how  to  unite  in  all  its  measures  the  two  great  qualities, 
justice  and  power,  which  mutually  support  each  other,  and  ought  to  be  inseparable. 
For  as  power  not  regulated  by  motives  of  reason  and  justice,  has  recourse  to  the  most 
violent  methods  to  crush  and  subvert  whatever  opposes  it;  so  justice,  when  unarmed 
and  v/ithout  power,  is  exposed  to  injury,  and  neither  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself  nor 
protect  others."  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Isocrates  from  this  reasoning,  is,  that 
Athens,  if  it  would  be  happy,  and  in  tranquillity,  ought  not  to  affect  the  empire  of  the 
sea  for  the  sake  of  lording  it  over  all  states;  but  should  conclude  a  peace,  whereby 
£very  city  and  people  should  be  left  to  the   full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty;   and 

*  Ar\it.  Rhet.  1.  ii.  c.  23.  t  Polyaen.  Stratag.  1.  iii. 

I  De  pace,  sen,  socialis. 
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declare  themselves  irreconcileable  enemies  of  those  who  should  presume  to  disturb 
that  peace,  or  contravene  such  measures. 

The  peace  was  concluded  accordino^ly  under  such  conditions;  and  it  was  stiputated 
that  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  Chio,  and  Cos,  should  enjoy  perfect  liberty.     The  war  of 
the  allies  ended  in  this  manner,  after  having  continued  three  years.* 

SECTION   III. DEMOSTHENES  EXCITES  THE    ATHENIANS    TO    WAR.  DEATH    OF   MAUSOLUS. 

GRIEF    OF    ARTEMISA    HIS    WIFE. 

This  peace  did  not  entirely  remove  the  apprehension  of  the  Athenians  with  regard 
to  the  king  of  Persia.  The  great  preparations  he  was  making  gave  them  umbrage; 
and  they  were  afraid  so  formidable  an  armament  was  intended  against  Greece,  and 
that  Egypt  was  only  a  plausible  pretext  with  which  the  king  covered  his  real  design.f 

Athens  took  the  alarm  upon  this  rumour.  The  orators  increased  the  fears  of  the 
people  by  their  discourses,  and  exhorted  them  to  have  an  immediate  recourse  to  arms 
to  prevent  the  king  of  Persia  by  a  previous  declaration  of  war,  and  to  make  a  league 
with  all  the  people  of  Greece  against  the  common  enemy.  Demosthenes  made  his 
first  appearance  in  public  at  this  time,  and  mounted  the  tribunal  for  harangues  to 
give  his  opinion.  He  was  twenty  eight  years  of  age.  I  shall  say  more  of  him  here- 
after. Upon  the  present  occasion,  more  wise  than  those  precipitate  orators,  and 
having  undoubtedly  in  view  the  importance  to  the  republic  of  the  aid  of  the  Persians 
against  Philip,  he  dared  not  indeed  oppose  in  a  direci  manner  their  advice,  lest  he 
should  render  himself  suspected;  but,  admitting  as  a  principle  from  the  first,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  the  king  of  Persia  as  the  eternal  enemy  of  Greece,  he 
represented  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  prudence,  in  an  affair  of  such  great  conse- 
quence, to  be  precipitate  in  any  thing;  that  it  was  very  improper  by  a  resolution  taken 
upon  light  and  uncertain  reports,  and  by  a  too  early  declaration  of  w^ar,  to  furnish  so 
powerful  a  prince  with  a  just  reason  to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece;  that  all  which  was 
necessary  at  present,  was  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  (in  a  manner  pro- 
posed by  himself,^)  and  to  hold  the  troops  in  readiness  and  condition  to  make  an 
effectual  and  vigorous  defence  in  case  of  being  attacked;  that  by  so  doing,  all  the 
people  of  Greece,  without  further  invitation,  would  be  sufficiently  apprised  of  the 
common  danger  to  join  them;  and  that  the  report  alone  of  such  an  armament  would 
be  enough  to  induce  the  king  of  Persia  to  change  his  measures,  admitting  that  he 
should  have  formed  any  design  against  Greece. 

For  the  rest  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  levy  an  immediate  tax 
upon  the  estates  of  private  persons  for  the  expense  of  this  war,  which  would  not  amount 
to  a  great  sum,  nor  suffice  for  the  occasion.  "It  is  better,"  said  he,  "to  rely  upon  the 
zeal  and  generosity  of  the  citizens.  Our  city  may  be  said  to  be  almost  as  rich  as  all 
the  other  cities  of  Greece  together."  (He  had  before  observed,  that  the  estimate  of 
the  lands  of  Attica  amounted  to  six  thousand  talents.)  "When  we  shall  see  the 
reality  and  approach  of  the  danger,  every  body  will  be  ready  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war;  as  nobody  can  be  so  void  of  reason,  as  to  prefer  the  hazard  of 
losing  their  whole  estate  with  their  liberty,  to  sacrificing  a  small  part  of  it  to  their 
own  and  their  country's  preservation. 

"And  we  ought  not  to  fear,  as  some  people  would  insinuate,  that  the  immense 
riches  of  the  king  of  Persia  may  enable  him  to  raise  a  great  body  of  auxiliaries,  and  ren- 
der his  army  formidable  to  us.  Our  Greeks,  when  they  are  to  march  against  Egypt  or 
Orontes  and  the  other  barbarians,  serve  willingly  under  the  Persians;  but  not  one  of 
them,  I  am  assured,  not  a  single  man  of  them,  will  ever  resolve  to  bear  arms  against 
Greece." 

This  discourse  had  all  its  effects.  The  refined  and  delicate  address  of  the  orator 
in  advising  the  imposition  of  a  tax  to  be  deferred,  and  artfully  explaining  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  would  fall  only  upon  the  rich,  was  highly  proper  to  render  abortive  an 
afiair,  which  had  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  overheated  imagination  of  some 
orators,  who  were  perhaps  interested  in  the  war  they  advised. 

Two  years  after  an  enterprise  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Megalopolis,  a  city 
of  Arcadia,  gave  Demosthenes  another  opportunity  to  sirnnli^c  his  zeal,  and  display 
his  eloquence.  That  city,  which  had  been  lately  estabh.^iied  by  the  Arcadians,  wiio 
had  settled  a  numerous  colony  there  from  different  cities,  and  which  might  serve  as 

♦A.M.  3848.    Ant.J.  C.  356.  tA.  M.  3649.    Ant.  J.  C.  355. 

1 1  reserve  this  scheme  for  the  seventh  section,  being  curious,  and  very  proper  to  explain  in  wliat  manner  t/j^ 
Athenians  fitted  out  and  subsisted  their  fleets. 
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a  fortress  and  bulwark  against  Sparta,  gave  the  Lacedsemonians  great  uneasiness, 
and  alarmed  them  extremely.  They  resolved  therefore  to  attack  and  make  them 
selves  masters  of  it.  The  Megalopolitans,  who  without  doubt  had  renounced  their 
alliance  with  Thebes,  had  recourse  to  Athens,  and  implored  its  protection:  the  other 
people  concerned  sent  also  their  deputies  thither;  and  the  affair  was  debated  before 
the  people.* 

Demosthenes  used  the  following  arguments,  "that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to 
prevent  either  Sparta  or  Thebes  from  growing  too  powerful,  and  from  being  in  a 
condition  to  give  law  to  the  rest  of  Greece.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  abandon 
Megalopolis  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  they  will  soon  make  themselves  masters  of 
Messene  also,  two  strong  neighbouring  cities,  which  are  a  check  upon  Sparta,  and 
keep  it  within  due  bounds,  The  alliance  we  shall  make  with  the  Arcadians,  in  de- 
claring for  MegalopoHs,  is  therefore  the  certain  means  to  preserve  so  necessary  a 
balance  between  Sparta  and  Thebes;  because  whatever  happens,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  will  be  able  to  hurt  us,  while  the  Arcadians  are  our  allies,  whose  forces,  in 
conjunction  with  ours,  will  always  be  superior  to  either  of  them.,'t 
^  A  weighty  objection  to  this  advice  of  Demosthenes,  was  the  alliance  actually  sub- 
sisting between  Athens  and  Sparta.  "For  in  the  end,"  said  the  orators  who  opposed 
Demosthenes,  "what  idea  will  the  world  have  of  Athens,  if  we  change  in  such  a 
manner  with  the  times?  or  is  it  consistent  with  justice  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  faith  of 
treaties?"  "We  ought,"  replied  Demosthenes,  whose  very  words  I  shall  repeat  in 
tliis  place  "we  ought  indeed  always  to  have  justice  in  view,  and  to  make  it  the  rule  of 
our  conduct;  but,  at  the  same  time,  our  conformity  to  it  should  consist  with  the  public 
good,  and  the  interest  of  the  state.  It  has  been  a  perpetual  maxim  with  us  to  assist 
the  oppressed. "J  He  cites  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  the  Thebans  and  Eubce- 
ans,  as  examples.  "We  have  never  varied  from  this  principle.  The  reproach  of 
changing,  therefore,  ought  not  to  fall  upon  us,  but  upon  those  whose  injustice  and 
usurpation  obhge  us  to  declare  against  them." 

I  admire  the  language  of  politicians.  To  hear  them  talk,  it  is  always  reason  and 
the  strictest  justice  that  determine  them;  but  to  see  them  act,  makes  it  evident  that 
interest  and  ambition  are  the  sole  rule  and  guide  of  their  conduct.  Their  discourse 
is  an  effect  of  that  regard  for  justice  which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  which  they  cannot  entirely  shake  off.  There  are  few  who  venture  to  declare 
against  that  internal  principle  in  their  expressions,  or  to  contradict  it  openly.  But 
there  are  also  few,  who  observe  it  with  fidelity  and  constancy  in  their  actions. 
Greece  never  was  known  to  have  more  treaties  of  alliance  than  at  the  time  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  nor  were  they  ever  less  regarded.  This  contempt  of  the  religion 
•  of  oaths  in  states,  is  aproof  of  their  decline,  and  often  denotes  and  occasions  their  ap- 
proaching ruin. 

The  Athenians  moved  by  the  eloquent  discourse  of  Demosthenes,  sent  three  thous- 
and foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  to  the  aid  of  the  Megalopolitans,  under  the  com- 
.mand  of  Pammenes.§  Megalopolis  was  re-instated  in  its  former  condition,  and  its 
inhabitants,  who  had  retired  into  their  own  countries,  w^re  obliged  to  return.|| 

The  peace,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies,  did  not  procure  for  all  of 
them  the  tranquillity  they  had  reason  to  expect  from  it.  The  people  of  Rhodes  and 
Cos,  who  had  been  declared  free  by  that  treaty,  only  changed  their  master.  Mau- 
.solus,  king  of  Caria,  who  assisted  them  in  throwing  off  the  Athenian  yoke,  imposed 
liis  own  upon  them.  Having  publicly  declared  himself  for  the  rich  and  powerful,  he 
enslaved  the  people,  and  made  them  suffer  exceedingly.  He  died  the  second  year 
after  the  treaty  of  peace,  having  reigned  twenty-four  years.  Arternisa,  his  wife,  suc- 
ceeded him;  and  as  she  was  supported  with  all  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Persia,  she 
retained  her  power  in  the  isles  lately  subjected.*!! 

In  speaking  hei'e  of  Artemisa,  it  is  proper  to   observe,  that  she  must  not  be  con- 

foimded  with  another  Artemisa,  who  lived  above  a  hundred  years  before,  in  the  time 

of  Xerxes,  and  who  distinguished  her  resolution  and  prudence  so  much  in  the  naval 

battle  of  Salamiji.     Several  celebrated  writers  have  fallen  into  this  error  through  in- 

.:advertency, 

•   A.  M.  3651.     Ant.  J.  C.  353.    Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  401. 
_  _       ,     ,    ,       ,  t  Demost.  Oiat.  pro.  Megalop. 

J  ^Si  cxo^iiv  fi'cv   u!i   v.-xl   TgxTXi'iv  Ta   aiii.-ji,Ly.  (ry«-T:«f ;«T/if ill/,  ^^,07r'jL's    c4//a  y.x\  irvfiifigovrec  £j«i   txvt«, 
§  This  is  not  the  Pammenes  of  Thebes,  of  whom  mention  lias  been  made  before. 
II  Diod  1.  XV.  p.  402.  \  A.  M.  3650.    Ant.  J.  C.  354.     Diod.  I,  xvi.  p.  435. 
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This  princess  immortalized  herself  by  the  honours  she  rendered  to  the  memory  of 
Mausolus,  her  husband.  She  caused  a  magnificent  monument  to  be  erected  for  him  in 
Halicarnassus,  which  was  called  the  mausoleum,  and  lor  its  beauty,  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Avorld,  and  gave  the  name  of  mausoleum,  to  all  future  great 
and  magnificent  structures  of  the  same  kind* 

She  endeavoured  also  to  eternize  the  name  of  Mousolus  by  other  monuments,  which 
she  believed  more  durable  than  those  of  brass  or  marble,  but  are  often  no  better  proof 
against  the  injuries  of  time;  I  mean  works  of  wit.  She  caused  excellent  panegyrics 
to  be  made  in  honour  of  her  husband,  and  proposed  a  prize  of  great  value  fur  the 
person  whose  performance  should  be  the  best.  Among  many  others,  the  celebrated 
Isocrates,  and  Theopompus  his  disciple,  were  competitors  for  it.f 

Theopompus  carried  it  from  them  all,  and  had  the  weakness  and  vanity  to  boast 
in  public  of  having  gained  the  prize  against  his  master:  preferring,  as  is  too  common, 
the  fame  of  fine  parts  to  the  glory  of  a  good  heart.  He  had  represented  Mau- 
solus, in  his  history,  as  a  prince  most  sordidly  avaricious,  to  whom  all  means  of 
amassing  treasures  were  good  and  eligible.  He  painted  him  without  doubt;  in  very 
difterent  colours  in  his  panegyric,  or  else  he  would  never  have  pleased  the  princess. 

That  illustrious  widow  prepared  a  different  tomb  for  Mausolus,  than  what  I  have 
been  speaking  of  Having  gathered  his  ashes,  and  had  the  bones  beaten  in  a  mortar,, 
she  mingled  some  of  the  powder  every  day  in  her  drink,  till  she  had  drank  it  all  oflf: 
desiring,  by  that  means,  to  make  her  own  body  the  sepulclire  of  her  husband.  She 
survived  him  only  two  years;  and  her  grief  did  not  end  but  with  her  life.:}: 

Instead  of  tears  in  which  most  writers  plunge  Artemisa,  during  her  widowhood,  there 
are  some  who  say  she  made  very  considerable  conquests.  It  appears  by  one  of  the 
orators  of  Demosthenes,  that  she  was  not  considered  at  Athens  as  a  forlorn  relict, 
who  neglected  the  affairs  of  her  kingdom.§  But  we  have  something  more  decisive 
upon  this  head.  Virtruvius  tells  us  that  after  the  death  of  Mausolus,  the  Rhodians, 
offended  that  a  woman  should  reign  in  Caria,  undertook  to  dethrone  her.  They  left 
Rhodes  for  that  purpose  with  their  fleet,  and  entered  the  great  port  of  Halicarnassus. 
The  queen  being  informed  of  their  design,  had  given  the  inhabitants  orders  to  keep 
within  the  walls,  and  when  the  enemy  should  arrive,  to  express  by  shouts  and  clappinor 
of  hands  a  readiness  to  surrender  the  city  to  them.  The  Rhodians  quitted  theS 
ships,  and  went  in  all  haste  to  the  public  place,  leaving  their  fleet  w^ithout  any  ta 
guard  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Artemisa  came  out  with  her  galleys  from  the  little  port, 
through  a  small  canal,  which  she  had  caused  to  be  cut  on  purpose,  entered  the  great 
port,  seized  the  enemy's  fleet  without  resistance,  and' having  put  her  soldiers  and 
mariners  on  board  of  it,  she  set  sail.  The  Rhodians,  having  no  means  of  escaping. 
Were  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  queen  all  the  while  advanced  towards  Rhode's. 
When  the  inhabitants  saw  their  vessels  approach,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  laurel,, 
they  raised  great  shouts,  and  received  their  victorious  and  triumphant  fleet  with  ex- 
traordinary marks  of  joy.  It  was  so  in  effect,  but  in  another  sense  than  they  imagined. 
Artemisa,  having  met  with  no  resistance,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  put  the 
principal  inliabitants  to  death.  She  caused  a  trophy  of  her  victory  to  be  erected  in 
it,  and  set  up  two  statues  of  brass;  one  of  which  represented  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  other,  Artemisa  branding  it  mth  a  hot  iron.  Vitruvius  adds  that  the  Rhodians- 
dared  never  demolish  that  trophy,  their  religion  forbidding  it;  but  they  surrounded  it 
with  a  building  which  prevented  it  entirely  from  being  seen.|| 

All  this  as  Monsieur  Bayle  observes  in  his  dictionary,  does  not  express  a  furlorn 
and  inconsolable  widow  ihat  passed  her  whole  time  in  grief  and  lamentation;  which 
makes  it  reasonable  to  suspect,  that  whatever  is  exaggerated  in  the  mourning  of  Ar- 
temisa, has  no  other  foundation  than  its  being  rashly  advanced  by  some  writers,  and 
afterwards  copied  by  all  the  rest. 

I  should  be  better  pleased  for  the  honour  of  Artemisa,  if  it  had  been  said,  as  there  is 
nothing  incredible  in  it,  that  by  a  fortitude  and  greatness  of  mind,  of  which  her  sex 
has  many  examples,  she  had  known  how  to  unite  the  severe  affliction  of  the  widow 
with  the  active  courage  of  the  queen,  and  make  the  affairs  of  her  government  serve 
her  instead  of  consolation:     "Negotia    pro  solatis  accipiens."!! 

The  Rhodians  being  treated  by  Artemisa,  in  the  manner  we  have  related, and  unable 
to  support,  any  longer,  so  severe  and  shameful  a  servitude,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians, 

*  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5.  t  Aul.  Gel.  1.  x.  c.  IS.    Plut  in  Isocrat.  p.  638. 

X  Cic.  Tusc.  Qua3st.  1.  in.  n.  75.    Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  6.  §  Demost.de  Libertai.  Khod.  ».  145. 

II  Vitiuv.  de  Architect.  I.  ii.  c.  8.  *,  Tacit. 
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and  implored  their  protection.  Though  they  had  rendered  themselves  entirely  un- 
worthy of  it  by  their  revolt,  Demostlienes  took  upon  him  to  speak  to  the  people  in 
their  behalf.  He  began  -with  setting  fortli  their  crime  in  its  full  li^ht;  he  enlarged 
upon  their  injustice  and  perfidy;  he  seemed  to  enter  into  the  people  s  just  sentiments 
of  resentment  and  indignation,  and  it  might  have  been  thought,  was  going  to 
declare  himself  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  Rhodians:  but  all  this  was  only  the 
art  of  the  orator  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  opinion  of  his  auditors,  and  to  excite  in 
them  quite  contrary  sentiments  of  goodness  and  compassion  for  a  people,  who 
acknowledged  their  fault,  who  confessed  their  unworthiness,  and  who,  nevertheless, 
were  coming  to  implore  the  republic's  protection.  He  set  before  them  the  great 
maxims,  which  in  all  ages  had  constituted  the  glory  of  Athens;  the  forgiving  of  in- 
juries, the  pardoning  of  rebels,  and  the  taking  upon  them  the  defence  of  the  unfortu- 
nate. To  the  motives  of  glory,  he  annexed  those  of  interest;  in  showing  the  import- 
ance of  declaring  for  a  city,  that  favoured  the  democratic  form  of  government;  and 
of  not  abandoning  an  island  so  powerful  as  that  of  Rhodes:  which  is  the  substance 
of  Demosthenes's  discourse,  entitled;  "For  the  liberty  of  the  Rhodians."* 

The  death  of  Artemisa,  which  happened  the  same  year,  it  is  very  likely,  re-estab- 
lished the  Rhodians  in  their  liberty.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  brother  Idriseus,  who 
espoused  his  own  sister  Ada,  as  Mausolus  had  Artemisa.  It  was  the  custom  in  Caria 
for  the  kings  to  marry  their  sisters  in  this  manner,  and  for  the  widows  to  succeed 
their  husbands  in  the  throne,  in  preference  to  the  brothers  and  even  the  children  of 
the  defunct.f 

SECTION   IV. EXPEDITION   OP   OCHUS  AGAINST   PHCENICIA,    CYPRUS,   AND   EGYPT. 

OcHusI  meditated  in  earnest  the  reduction  of  Egypt  to  his  obedience,  which  had 
long  pretended  to  maintain  itself  in  independence.  While  he  was  making  great  pre- 
parations for  this  important  expedition,  he  received  advice  of  the  revolt  of  Phcenicia,§ 
That  people,  oppressed  by  the  Persian  governors,  resolved  to  throw  off  so  heavy  a  yoke, 
and  made  a  league  with  Nectanebis,  king  of  Egypt,  against  whom  Persia  was  march- 
ing its  armies.  As  there  was  no  other  passage  for  that  invasion  but  through  Phoe- 
nicia, this  revolt  was  very  seasonable  for  Nectanebis,  who  therefore  sent  Mentor  the 
Rhodian  to  support  the  rebels  with  four  thousand  Grecian  troops.  He  intended  by 
that  means  to  make  Phoenicia  his  barrier,  and  to  stop  the  Persians  there.  The  Phoe- 
nicians took  the  field  with  that  reinforcement,  beat  the  governors  of  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
that  had  been  sent  against  them,  and  drove  the  Persians  entirely  out  of  Phoenicia. 

The  Cyprians,  who  were  not  better  treated  than  the  Phoenicians,  seeing  the  good 
success  which  had  attended  this  revolt,  followed  their  example,  and  joined  in  the 
league  with  Egypt.  Ochus  sent  orders  to  Idriseus  king  of  Caria,  to  make  war 
against  them;  who  soon  after  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  sent  eight  thousand  Greeks 
along  with  it,  under  the  command  of  Phocion  the  Athenian,  and  Evagoras,  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Nicoles.  It  is  probable  he  had  been 
expelled  by  his  uncle  Protagoras,  and  that  he  had  embraced  with  pleasure  this  oppor- 
tunity of  re-ascending  the  throne.  His  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  party  he 
had  there,  made  the  king  of  Persia  choose  him  very  wisely  to  command  in  this  expe- 
dition. They  made  a  descent  in  the  island,  where  their  army  increased  to  double  its 
number  by  the  reinforcements  which  came  from  Syria  and  Cilicia.  The  hopes  of 
enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  this  island,  which  was  very  rich,  drew  thither 
a  great  many  troops;  and  they  formed  the  siege  of  Salamin  by  sea  and  land.  The 
island  of  Cyprus  had  at- that  time  nine  cities,  considerable  enough  to  have  each  of 
them  a  petty  king.  But  those  kings  were,  however,  the  subjects  of  Persia.  They 
had  upon  this  occasion  united  together  to  throw  off'  that  yoke,  and  to  render  them- 
selves independent.|| 

Ochus  having  observed  that  the  Egyptian  war  was  always  unsuccessful,  from  the 
ill-conduct  of  the  generals  sent  thither,  resolved  to  take  the  care  of  it  upo)i  himself. 
But  before  he  set  out.  he  signified  his  desire  to  the  states  of  Greece,  that  they  would 
put  an  end  to  their  divisions,  and  cease  to  make  war  upon  one  another. 

It  is  a  just  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  court  of  Persia  should  insist  so  earnestly  and 
so  often,  that  the  people  of  Greece  should  live  in  tranquillity  with  each  other,  and  ob- 
serve inviolably  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Antalcides,  the  principal  end  of  which  was 

*A.  M.  3653.    Am.  J. C  351.     Demoit.  de  Libert.  Rliocl.  t  Stiab.  I.  xiv.  p.  656. 
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tliG  establishment  of  a  lasting  union  among  them.    It'had  formerly  employed  a  quite 
different  policy. 

From  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise  against  Greece  under  Xerxes,  judging  gold 
and  silver  as  a  more  proper  means  for  subjecting  it  than  the  sword,  the  Persians  did 
not  attack  it  with  open  ibrcc,  but  by  means  of  secret  intrigues.  Tlicy  conveyed  con- 
siderable sums  into  it  privately,  to  corrupt  the  persons  of  influence  and  authority  in  the 
great  cites,  and  were  perpetually  watching  occasions  to  arm  them  against  each  other, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  the  leisure  and  means  to  invade  themselves.  They  were  par- 
ticularly careful  to  declare  sometimes  for  one,  sometimes  for  another,  in  order  to 
support  a  kind  of  balance  among  them,  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  of  those 
republics  to  aggrandize  itself  too  much,  and  by  that  means  to  become  formidable  to 
Persia. 

That  nation  employed  a  quite  different  conduct  at  this  time,  in  prohibiting  all  wars 
to  the  people  of  Greece,  and  commanding  them  to  observe  a  general  peace,  upon  pnin 
of  incurring  their  displeasure  and  arms,  to  such  as  should  disobey.  Persia  without 
doubt,  did  not  take  that  resolution  at  a  venture,  but  had  reason  to  behave  in  such  a 
manner  with  regard  to  Greece. 

The  design  might  be  to  soften  their  spirit  by  degrees,  in  disarming  them;  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  that  valour,  which  spurred  them  on  perpetually  by  noble  emulation;  to 
extinguish  in  them  their  passion  for  glory  and  victory;  to  render  languid,  by  long 
inertion  and  forced  ease,  the  activity  natural  to  them;  and,  in  fine,  to  bring  them  into 
the  number  of  those  people,  whom  a  quiet  and  effeminate  life  enervates,  and  who 
lose  in  sloth  and  peace  that  martial  ardour,  which  combats,  and  even  dangers,  are  apt 
10  inspire. 

The  king  of  Persia  who  then  reigned,  had  a  personal  interest,  as  well  as  his  pre- 
decessor, in  imposing  these  terms  upon  the  Greeks.  Egypt  had  long  thrown  oft"  the 
yoke,  and  given  the  empire  just  cause  of  inquietude.  Ochus  had  resolved  to  go  in 
person  to  reduce  the  rebels.  He  had  the  expedition  extremely  at  heart,  and  neglected 
nothing  that  could  promote  its  success.  The  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand, 
without  enumerating  many  other  actions  of  a  like  nature,  had  left  a  great  idea  in 
Persia  of  the  Grecian  valour.  That  prince  relied  more  upon  a  small  body  of  Greeks 
in  his  pay,  than  upon  the  whole  army  of  the  persians,  numerous  as  it  was;  and  he 
well  knew,  that  the  intestine  divisions  of  Greece  would  render  the  cities  incapable  of 
supplying  the  number  of  soldiers  he  had  occasion  for. 

In  fine,  as  a  good  politician,  he  could  not  enter  upon  action  in  Egypt,  till  he  had 
pacified  dll  behind  him,  especially  Ionia,  and  its  neighbouring  provinces.  Now,  the 
most  certain  means  to  hold  them  in  obedience  was  to  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  aid 
from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  they  had  always  recourse  in  times  of  revolt,  and  without 
whom  they  were  in  no  condition  to  form  any  great  enterprises.* 

When  Ochus  had  taken  all  his  measures,  and  made  the  necessary  preparations,  he 
repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  where  he  had  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it.  Mentor  "was  at 
Sidon  with  the  Grecian  troops.  The  approach  of  so  great  an  army  staggered  him, 
and  he  sent  secretly  to  Ochus,  to  make  him  offers,  not  only  of  surrendering  Sidon  to 
him,  but  of  serving  him  in  Egypt,  where  he  Avas  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  might  be  very  useful  to  him.  Ochus  agreed  entirely  to  the  proposal:  upon  which 
he  engaged  Tenes  king  of  Sidon  in  the  same  treason;  and  they  surrendered  the  place 
in  concert,  to  Ochus. 

The  Sidonians  had  set  fire  to  their  ships  upon  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops,  in 
order  to  lay  the  people  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  good  defence,  l)y  removing 
all  hope  of  any  other  security.  When  they  saw  themselves  betrayed,  that  the  enemy 
were  masters  of  the  city,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  either  by  sea 
or  land,  in  the  despair  of  their  condition,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 
and  set  them  on  fire.  Forty  thousand  men,  without  reckoning  women  and  children, 
perished  in  this  manner.  The  fate  of  Tenes  their  king  was  no  better.  Ochus, 
seeing  himself  master  of  Sidon,  and  having  no  farther  occasion  for  him,  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death;  a  just  reward  for  liis  treason,  and  an  evident  proof,  that 
Ochus  did  not  yield  to  him  in  perfidy.  At  the  time  this  misfortune  happened,  Sidon 
was  immensely  rich.  The  fire  having  melted  the  gold  and  silver,  Ochus  sold  tiie 
cinders  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

*  Diod ,  I.  xvi.  p.  441-443. 
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The  dreadful  ruin  of  this  city  cast  so  great  a  terror  into  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  tJiaf 
it  suhmitted,  and  obtained  conditions  reasoTiable  enough  from  the  king;  Ochus  made 
no  great  difficulty  in  complying  with  their  demands,  because  he  would  not  lose  the 
time  there  which  he  had  so  much  occasion  for  in  the  execution  of  his  projects  against 
Egypt. 

Before  he  began  his  march  to  enter  it,  he  was  joined  by  a  body  often  thousand 
Greeks.  From  the  beginning  of  this  expedition  he  had  demanded  troops  in  Greece'. 
The  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  excused  themselves  from  furnishing  him  any 
at  that  time;  it  bein^  impossible  for  them  to  do  it,  whatever  desire  they  might  have, 
as  they  said,  to  cultivate  a  good  correspondence  with  the  king.  The  Thebans  sent 
him  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command  ofLachares;  the  Argives,  three  thousand, 
under  Nicostratus.  The  rest  came  from  the  cities  of  Asia.  All  these  troops  joined 
him  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Sidon. 

The  Jews  must  have  had  some  share  in  the  war  of  the  Phoenicians  against  Persia; 
for  Sidon  was  no  sooner  taken  than  Ochus  entered  Judea,  and  besieged  the  city  of 
Jericho,  which  he  took.  Besides  which  it  appears  that  he  carried  a  great  number  of 
Jewish  captives  into  Egypt,  and  sent  many  others  into  Hyrcania,  where  he  settled 
them  along  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea.* 

Ochus  also  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Cyprus  at  the  same  time.  That  of  Egypt 
so  entirely  engrossed  his  attention,  that,  in  order  to  have  nothing  to  divert  him  from 
it,  he  was  satisfied  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  nine  kings  of  Cyprus,  who 
submitted  to  him  upon  certain  conditions,  and  were  all  continued  in  their  little  states, 
Evagoras  demanded  to  be  reinstated  in  the  kingdom  of  Salamin.  It  was  evidently 
proved,  that  he  had  committed  the  most  flagrant  oppressions  during  his  reign,and  that 
he  had  not  been  unjustly  dethroned.  Protagoras  was  therefore  confirmed  in  the  king- 
dom of  Salamin,  and  the  king  gave  Evagoras  a  remote  government.  He  behaved 
no  better  in  that,  and  was  again  expelled.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Salamin,  and  was? 
seized,  and  put  to  death.f 

After  the  reduction  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  the  province  of  Phoenicia,  Ochus  ad- 
vanced at  length  towards  Egypt.J 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  encamped  before  Pelusium,  from  whence  he  detached  three 
bodies  of  his  troops,  each  of  them  commanded  by  a  Greek  and  a  Persian  with  equal 
authority.  The  first  was  under  Lachares  the  Theban,  and  Rosaces,  governor  of 
Lydia  and  Ionia.  The  second  was  given  to  Nicostratus  the  Argive,  and  Aristazenes, 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown.  The  third  was  vmder  the  command  of  Mentor 
the  Rhodian,  and  Bagoas,  one  of  Ochus's  eunuchs.  Each  detachment  had  its  par- 
ticular orders.  The  king  remained  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  the  camp  he 
had  made  choice  of  at  first, to  wait  events  and  be  ready  to  support  these  troops  in  case 
of  ill  success,  or  to  improve  the  advantages  they  might  obtain. 

Nectanebis  had  long  expected  this  invasion,  the  preparation  for  which' had  made  so 
much  noise.  He  had  one  hundred  thousand  men  on  foot,  twenty  thousand  of  whom 
were  Greeks,  twenty  thousand  Libyans,  and  the  rest  of  Egyptian  troops.  Part  of 
them  he  bestowed  m  the  places  upon  the  frontiers,  and  posted  himself  with  the  rest 
in  the  passes,  to  dispute  the  enemy's  entrance  into  Egypt.  Ochus's  first  detachment 
was  sent  against  Pelusiam,  where  there  was  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  Greeks.  La- 
chares  besieged  the  place.  That  under  Nicostratus,  on  board  twenty-four  ships  of 
the  Persian  fleet,entered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  at  the  same  time,  and  sailed  into 
the  heart  of  Egypt,  where  they  landed  and  fortified  themselves  well  in  a  camp,  which 
was  very  advantageously  situated.  All  the  Egyptian  troops  in  these  parts  were  im~ 
mediately  drawn  together  under  Clinias,  a  Greek  of  the  isle  of  Cos,  and  prepared  to 
repel  the  enemy.  A  very  warm  action  ensued,  in  which  Clinias  and  five  thousand  of 
his  troops  were  killed,  and  the  rest  entirely  broken  and  dispersed. 

This  action  decided  the  success  of  the  war.  Nectanebis,  apprehending  that  Nicos- 
tratus after  this  victory  would  embark  again  upon  the  Nile,  and  take  Memphis,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  defend  it,  and  abandoned  the 
passes,  which  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  secure,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  Greeks  who  defended  Pelusium,  were  apprised  of  this  precipitate 
retreat,  they  believed  all  lost,  and  capitulated  with  Lachares,  upon  condition  of  being 
sent  back  into  Greece  with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  and  without  suffering  any  injury 
in  their  persons  or  effects. 

._.-..  •  Solin>  c»  XXXV,    Eujeb.  in  Chron,  &c. 
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Mentor,  wlio  commanded  the  third  detachment;  finding  the  passes  clear  and  un- 

fuarded,  entered  the  country,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  without  any  opposition, 
'or,  after  having  caused  a  report  to  he  spread  throughout  liis  camp,  that  Ochus  had 
ordered  ail  those  who  would  submit,  to  be  treated  with  favour,  and  that  such  as  made 
resistance  -  should  be  destroyed,  as  the  Sidonjans  had  been,  he  let  all  his  prisoners 
escape,  that  they  might  carry  the  news  into  the  country  round  about.  Those  poor 
people  reported  in  their  towns  and  villages  what  they  had  heard,  in  the  enemy's  camp. 
The  brutality  of  Ochus  seemed  to  confirm  it;  and  the  terror  was  so  great,  that  the 
garrisons,  as  well  Greeks  as  Egyptians,  strove  which  should  be  the  foremost  in  making 
their  submission. 

Nectanebis,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  himself,  escaped  with  the 
treasures  and  most  valuable  effects  into  ^Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  never  returned.* 
He  was  the  last  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  since  whom  it  has  always  con- 
tinued under  a  foreign  yoke,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel.f 

Ochus  having  entirely  conquered  Egypt  in  this  manner,  dismantled  the  cities,  pil- 
laged the  temples,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  laden  with  spoils,  and  espe- 
cially with  gold  and  silver,  of  which  he  carried  away  immense  sums.  He  left  the 
government  of  it  to  Pherendates,  a  person  of  the  first  quality. 

Here  Manethon  finishes  his  commentaries,  or  history  of  Egypt.  He  was  a  priest 
of  Heliopolis  in  that  country,  and  had  written  the  history  of  its  different  dynasties 
from  the  commencement  of  the  nation  to  the  time  we  now  treat  of.J  His  book  is  often 
cited  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Plutarch,  Porphyry,  and  several  others.  This  historian 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
work,  an  abridgment  of  which,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Syncellus.§ 

Nectanebis  lost  the  crown  by  his  too  good  opinion  of  himself.  He  had  been  placed 
upon  the  throne  by  Agesilaus,  and  afterwards  supported  in  it  by  the  valour  and  coun- 
sels of  Diophantes,  the  Athenian,  and  Lamius,  the  Lacedaem.onian,  who,  while  they 
had  the  command  of  his  troops,  and  the  direction  of  the  war,  had  rendered  his  arms 
victorious  over  the  Persians  in  all  the  enterprises  tliey  had  formed  against  him.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  account  of  them,  and  that  Diodorus  is  silent  upon 
this  liead.  That  prince,  vain  from  so  many  successes,  imagined  that  he  was  become 
sufficiently  capable  of  conducting  his  own  affairs  in  person,  and  dismissed  those  to 
whom  lie  was  indebted  for  all  those  advantages.  He  had  time  enough  to  repent  his 
error,  and  to  discover  that  the  power  does  not  confer  the  merit  of  a  king. 

Ochus  rewarded  very  liberally  the  service  which  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  had  render- 
ed him  in  the  reduction  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  Before  he  left  that 
kingdom,  he  dismissed  the  other  Greeks  laden  with  presents.  As  for  Mentor,  to 
whom  the  whole  success  of  the  expedition  was  principally  owing,  he  not  only  made 
him  a  present  of  a  hundred  thousand  talents  in  money,  besides  many  jewels  of  great 
value,  but  gave  him  the  government  of  all  the  coast  of  Asia,  with  the  direction  of  the 
war  against  some  provinces,  which  had  revolted  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and 
declared  him  generalissimo  of  all  his  armies  on  that  side.|| 

Mentor  made  use  of  his  interest  to  reconcile  tlie  king  with  his  brother  Memnon, 
and  Artabazus,  who  had  married  their  sister.  Both  of  them  had  been  in  arms 
against  Ochus.  We  have  already  related  the  revolt  of  Artabasus,  and  the  victories 
he  had  obtained  over  the  king's  troops.  He  was,  however,  overpowered  at  last,  and 
reduced  to  take  refuge  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon;  and  Memnon,  who  had  borne 
a  part  in  his  wars,  had  also  a  share  in  his  banishment.  After  this  reconciliation,  they 
rendered  Ochus  and  his  successors  signal  services;  especially  Memnon,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  valiant  men  of  his  times,  and  no  less  excellent  in  the  art  of  war.  Nor 
was  Mentor  wanting  in  merit,  nor  fidelity  to  the  king,  in  the  confidence  he  had  repos- 
ed in  him.  For  he  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  government,  when  he  re-es- 
tablished every  where  the  king's  authority,  and  reduced  those  who  had  revolted  in 
his  neighbourhood  to  return  to  their  obedience;  some  he  brought  over  by  his  address 
and  stratagems,  and  others  by  force  of  arms.  In  a  word,  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
take  his  advantages,  that  at  length  he  subjected  them  all  to  the  yoke,  and  reinstated 
the  king's  aflfairs  in  those  provinces. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  died  Plato,  the  famous  Athenian  philoso- 

•  A.M.  3654.    Ant.  J.  C.  350.  t  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  15 

t  Syncel.  p.  265.    Voss.  de  Hist  Grsec.  I.  i.  o.  14. 
$  George,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  so  called  from  being    syncellus,  or  Vicar  to  tb«  patriarch  Taraaui|t<^ 
ward*  the  lunth  century.  ||A  M.3655.    Ant.  J.  C.  349, 
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pher.    I  shall  defer'speaking  of  him  at  present,  that  I  may  not  interrupt  the  chain  of 
the  history.* 

SECTION.    V. DEATH  OP  OCHUS.      ARSES  SUCCEEDS  HIM. 

OcHUS,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  reduction  of  the  revolted  provinces  of  his 
empire,  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure  and  luxurious  ease  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  left  the  care  of  affairs  entirely  to  his  ministers.  The  two  principal  of  them  were 
the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  who  divided  all  power  between  them; 
so  that  the  first  had  all  the  provinces  of  the  Upper,  and  the  latter  all  those  of  the 
Lower  Asia  under  him.f 

After  having  reigned  twenty-three  years,  Ochus  died  of  poison  given  him  by  Ba- 
goas. That  eunich,  Avho  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  had  always  retained  a  love  for 
his  country,  and  a  zeal  for  its  religion.  When  his  master  conquered  it,  he  flattered 
himself,  that  it  would  have  been  in  his  power  to  have  softened  the  destiny  of  the  one, 
and  protected  the  other  from  insult.  But  he  could  not  restrain  the  brutality  of  his 
prince,  who  acted  a  thousand  things  in  regard  to  both,  which  the  eunuch  saw  with 
extreme  sorrow,  and  always  violently  rese^nted  in  his  heart.J 

Ochus  not  contented  with  having  dismantled  the  cities,  and  pillaged  the  houses  and 
temples,  as  has  been  said,  had  besides,  taken  away  all  the  archives  of  the  kingdom, 
which  were  deposited  and  kept  with  religious  care  in  the  temples  of  the  Egptians; 
and  in  derision  of  their  worship,  he  had  caiised  to  be  killed,  the  god  Apis,  that  is,  the 
sacred  bull  which  they  adored  under  that  name.§  What  gave  occasion  for  this  last 
action  was,  that  Ochus,  being  as  lazy  and  heavy  as  he  was  cruel,  the  Egyptians,  from 
the  first  of  those  qualities,  had  given  him  the  shocking  surname  of  the  stupid  animal 
they  found  he  resembled.  Violently  enraged  at  this  affront,  Ochus  said  that  he  would 
make  them  sensibe  that  he  was  not  an  ass,  but  a  lion;  and  that  the  ass,  whom  they 
despised  so  much,  should  eat  their  ox.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Apis  to  be  dragged 
out  of  his  temple,  and  sacrificed  to  an  ass.  After  which  he  made  his  cooks  dress  and 
serve  him  up  to  the  officers  of  his  household.  This  piece  of  wit  incensed  Bagoas. 
As  for  the  archives,  he  redeemed  them  afterwards,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  place 
where  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  them:  but  the  affront  which  had  been  done  to  his 
religion,  was  irreparable;  and  it  is  believed  that  was  the  real  occasion  of  his  master's 
death.|j 

His  revenge  did  not  stop  here:  he  caused  another  body  to  be  interred  instead  of 
the  king's;  and  to  avenge  his  having  made  the  officers  of  the  house  eat  the  god  Apis, 
he  made  cats  eat  his  dead  body,  which  he  gave  them  cut  in  small  pieces;  and  for  his 
bones,  those  he  turned  into  handles  for  knives  and  swords,  the  natural  symbols  of  his 
cruelty.  It  is  very  probable,  that  some  new  cause  had  awakened  in  the  heart  of  this 
monster  his  ancient  resentment,  without  which,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  he  could 
carry  his  barbarity  so  far  in  regard  to  his  master  and  benefactor.*?! 

After  the  death  of  Ochus,  Bagoas,  in  whose  hands  all  power  was  at  that  time, 
placed  Arses  upon  the  throne,  the  youngest  of  all  the  late  hing's  sons,  and  put  the 
rest  to  death,  in  order  to  possess,  with  iDctter  security,  and  without  a  rival,  the  au- 
thority he  had  usurped.  He  gave  Arses  only  the  name  of  king,  while  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  whole  power  of  the  sovereignty.  But  perceiving  that  the  young  prince 
began  to  discover  his  wickedness,  and  took  measures  to  punish  it,  he  prevented  him, 
by  having  him  assassinated,  and  destroyed  his  whole  family  with  him. 

Bagoas,  after  having  rendered  the  throne  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Arses,  placed 
Darius  upon  it,  the  third  of  that  name  who  reigned  in  Persia.  His  true  name  was 
Codomanus,  of  whom  much  will  be  said  hereafter. 

We  see  here,  in  full  light,  the  sad  effect  of  the  ill  policy  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
who,  to  ease  themselves  of  the  weight  of  public  business,  abandoned  their  whole 
authority  to  an  eunuch.  Bagoas  may  have  had  more  address  and  understanding  than 
the  rest,  and  thereby  merited  some  distinction.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  prince  to 
distinguish  merit;  but  it  is  also  ineumljent  on  him  to  continue  always  the  entire  mas- 
ter, judge,  and  arbiter  of  his  affiiirs.  A  prince  like  Ochus,  who  had  made  the  greatest 
crune  his  steps  f;)r  ascending  the  throne,  and  who  had  supported  himself  in  it  by  the 
same  measures,  deserved  to  liave  such  a  minister  as  Bagoas,  who  vied  with  his  mas- 
ter m  perfidy  and  cruelty.     Ochus  experienced  their  first  effect.     Had  he  desired  to 

.--.,,      .  •A.M.  3656.    Ant.T.  C.34R. 

,  D.od.  r.xv,   p.  400.  }  A.  M.  3660.     Ant.  J.  C.  338.  ^  ^Rlian.  l.iv.  c.  8. 

Ml'"-  'If-  Isid-  ct  0„r.  p.  363,  \/Klian.  1.  vi.c.8. 
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have  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  he  should  not  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  render 
him  formidable  by  giving  him  an  unlimited  power. 

SECTION.    VI. ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DEMOSTHENES. 

As  Demosthenes  will  have  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  latter  part  of  this  volume,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
reader  some  previous  idea  of  him,  and  to  let  him  know  by  what^means  he  cultivated, 
and  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  he  carried  liis  talents  of  eloquence;  which  made 
him  more  awful  to  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  enabled  him  to  render  greater  services 
to  Jiis  country  than  the  highest  military  virtue  could  have  done. 

Tliat  orator,  born  two  years*  before  Pliilip,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  before 
Cicero,  was  not  the  son  of  a  dirty  smoky  blacksmith,  as  Juvenalf  would,  seem  to  inti- 
mate, but  of  a  man  moderately  rich,  who  gained  considerably  by  forges.  Not  that 
the  birth  of  Domosthenes  could  derogate  in  the  least  from  his  reputation,  whose  works 
are  a  higher  title  of  nobility  than  the  most  splendid  the  world  afibrds.  Domosthenes 
tells  us  himself,  that  his  father  employed  thirty  slaves  at  his  forges,  each  of  them 
valued  at  three  minae,  or  fifty  crowns;  except  two,  who  were,  without  doubt,  the 
most  expert  in  the  business,  and  directed  the  work;  and  these  were  each  of  them 
worth  a  hundred  crowns.^  It  is  well  known  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  ancients 
consisted  in  slaves.  Those  forges  cleared,  annually,  thirty  minse.  To  this  first  man- 
ufactory, appropriated  to  the  fl)rging  of  swords  and  such  kind  of  arms,  he  added 
another,  wher*^in  beds  and  tables  of  fine  wood  and  ivory  were  made,  which  brought 
him  in  yearly  twelve  niinoe.  In  this  only  twenty  slaves  were  employed,  each  of  them 
valued  at  two  minae. 

The  father  of  Demosthenes  died  possessed  of  an  estate  of  fourteen  talents.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  sordid  and  avaricious  guardians  who  had 
no  news  but  of  making  the  most  out  of  his  fortune.  They  carried  that  base  spirit 
so  far  as  to  refuse  their  pupil's  masters  the  reward  due  to  them;  so  that  he  was  not 
educated  with  the  care  which  so  excellent  a  genius  as  his  required;  besides  which, 
the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  with  the  excessive 
ibndness  of  a  mother  that  doated  on  him,  prevented  his  masters  from  obliging  him  to 
apply  much  to  his  studies. 

The  school  of  Isocrates,§  in  which  so  many  great  men  had  been  educated,  was,  at 
that  time,  the  most  famous  at  Athens.  But  whether  the  avarice  of  the  guardians  of 
Demostlienes  prevented  him  from  improving  under  a  master,  whose  price  was  very 
high,  or  that  the  sot\  and  peaceful  eloquence  of  Isocrates  was  not  to  his  taste,  he  at 
that  time  studied  under  Isseus.  whose  character  was  strength  and  vehemence.  He 
found  means,  however,  to  get  the  principles  of  rhetoric  taught  by  the  former:  but 
Plato||  in  reality  contributed  the  most  in  forming  Demosthenes,  he  read  his  works  with 
great  application,  and  received  lessons  from  him  also;  and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  in 
the  writings  of  the  disciple,  the  noble  and  sublime  air  of  the  master. 

But  he  soon  quitted  the  school  of  Isasus  and  Plato  for  another,  under  a  different 
kind  of  direction;  I  mean,  the  bar;  which  was  occasioned  by  the  following  circum- 
fitance.U  The  orator  Calistratus  was  appointed  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  city  Oro- 
pus,  situated  between  Boeotia  and  Attica.  Chabrias,  having  disposed  the  Athenians 
to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  in  great  distress,  they  fiastened  thither, 
and  delivered  them  from  the  enemy.  The  Thebans,  forgetting  so  great  a  service, 
took  from  the  Athenians  the  town  of  Oropus,  which  was  upon  their  frontiers.  Cha- 
brias was  suspected,  and  charged  with  treason  upon  this  occasion.**  Callistratus  was 
chosen  to  plead  against  him.  The  reputation  of  the  orator  and  the  importance  of 
the  cause,  excited  curiosity,  and  made  a  great  noise  in  the  city.  Domosthenes,  who 
was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  earnestly  entreated  his  masters  to  carry  him  with  them 
to  the  bar,  that  he  might  be  present  at  so  famous  a  trial.  The  orator  was  heard 
with  great  attention;  and  having  had  extraordinary  success,  was  attended  home  by 

•  The  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad.    A.M.  3623.    Ant.  J.  C.  381.    Plut.  in  Demost.  847— 849. 
■f  Quern  paler  ardentis  massse  fuligine  lippua, 
A  carbone  et  forcipibus,  gladiosque  parente 

Incude,  et  tuteo  VuJcano  ad  rhetora  misit. Juv.  1.  iv.sat.  10. 

t  In  Orat.  i.  cent.  Aphod.p.  896. 
5  Isocrates— cujus  e  ludo,  tanquara  ex  equo  Trojano,  innumeri  principes  exierunt.— De  Orat.  n.  94.     ^ 
I  Lectitavisse  Platonem  studiose  audivisse  eiiam,  Demostlienes  dicitur;  idque  apparet  ex  genere  et  granditate 
•ermonis.— Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  121. 
Illud  jusjurandum,  per  cresos  in  Marathone  ac  Salaniine  propugnateres  reip.  satis  manifesto  docet,  prseceptoreni 
tejus  Platonera  fuissc— Quint.  1.  xii.  c.  10. 

If  Aul.  Gel.  I.  iii.  c.  13o  •*  Demost.  in  Midi. p.  613. 
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a  crowd  of  illustrious  citizens,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  praising  and  ad- 
miring him.  The  young  man  was  extremely  affected  with  ihe  honours  which  he  saw 
paid  to  the  orator,  and  still  more  with  the  supreme  power  of  eloquence  on  the  minds 
of  men,  over  which  it  exercises  a  kind  of  absolute  power.  He  was  himself  sensible 
of  iis  effects;  and  not  being  able  to  resist  its  charms,  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  it; 
from  henceforth  renounced  all  other  studies  and  pleasures;  and  during  the  continuance 
of  CalJistratus  at  Athens,  he  never  quitted  him,  but  made  all  theamprovement  he  could 
from  his  precepts.* 

The  first  essay  of  his  eloquence  was  against  his  guardians,  whom  he  obliged  to 
refund  a  part  of  his  fortune.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  ventured  to  speak 
before  the  people,  but  with  very  ill  success.  He  had  a  weak  voice,  a  thick  way  of 
speaking,  and  a  very  short  breath;  notwithstanding  which;  his  periods  were  so  long, 
that  he  was  often  obliged  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  them  for  respiration.  This  occa- 
sioned his  being  liissed  by  the  whole  audience;  from  whence  he  retired  entirely  dis- 
couraged, and  determined  to  renounce  for  ever  a  function  of  which  he  believed  him- 
self incapable.  One  of  his  auditors,  who  had  observed  an  excellent  fund  of  genius 
in  him,  and  a  kind  of  eloquence  which  came  very  near  that  of  Pericles,  gave  him  new 
spirit,  from  the  grateful  idea  of  so  glorious  a  resemblance,  and  the  good  adrice  which 
he  added  to  it. 

He  ventured  therefore  to  appear  a  second  time  before  the  people,  and  was  no  bet- 
ter received  than  before.  As  he  withdrew,  hanging  down  his  head,  and  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  Satyrus,  one  of  the  most  excellent  actors  of  those  times,  who  was 
his  friend,  met  him,  and  having  learned  from  himself  the  cause  of  his  being  so  much 
dejected,  assured  him  that  the  evil  was  not  without  remedy,  and  that  the  case  was 
not  so  desperate  as  he  imagined.  He  desired  him  only  to  repeat  some  of  th  e  verses 
of  Sophocles  or  Euripides  to  him,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Satyrus  spoke  them 
after  him,  and  gave  them  such  graces  by  the  tone,  gesture,  and  spirit  with  which  he 
pronounced  them  that  Demosthenes  himself  found  them  quite  different  fi-om  what 
they  were  in  his  own  manner  of  speaking.  He  perceived  plainly  what  he  wanted, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  acquiring  of  it. 

His  efforts  to  correct  his  natural  defect  of  utterance,  and  to  perfect  himself  in  pro- 
nunciation, the  value  of  which  his  friend  had  made  him  understand,  seem  almost 
incredible,  and  prove  that  industrious  perseverance  can  surmount  all  things.  He 
stammered  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  pronounce  some  letters,  among  others, 
the  first  in  the  name  of  the  art  he  was  studying,  rhetoric,  and  his  breathing  was  so 
short,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  whole  period  without  stopping.  He  overcame  these 
obstacles  at  length,  by  putting  small  pebbles  into  his  mouth,  and  pronouncing  several 
verses  in  that  manner  without  interruption,  while  walking,  and  going  up  steep  and 
difficult  places,  so  that  at  last  no  letter  made  him  hesitate,  and  his  breath  held  out 
through  the  longest  period.f  He  went  also  to  the  sea-side  and  while  the  waves  were 
in  the  most  violent  agitation,  he  pronounced  harangues,  to  accustom  himself  by  the 
confused  noise  of  the  waters,  to  the  roar  of  the  people,  and  the  tumultuous  cries  of 
the  pubUc  assemblies.:}: 

Demosthenes  took  no  less  care  of  his  action  than  of  his  voice.  He  had  a  large 
looking-glass  in  his  house,  which  served  to  teach  him  gesture,  and  at  which  he  used 
to  declaim,  before  he  spoke  in  public.  To  correct  a  fault  which  he  had  contracted  by 
an  ill  habit  of  continually  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  practised  standing  upright  in  a 
kind  of  very  narrow  pulpit  or  rostrum,  over  which  hung  a  halbert  in  such  a  manner, 
that  if,  in  the  heat  of  action,  that  motion  escaped  him,  the  point  of  the  weapon  might 
serve  at  the  same  time  to  admonish  and  correct  him.§ 

His  pains  were  well  bestowed;  for  it  was  by  this  means  that  he  carried  the  art  of 
declaiming  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  was  capable;  whence  it 
was  evident  that  he  well  knew  its  value  and  importance.  When  he  was  asked  three 
several  times,  which  quality^he  thought  most  necessary  in  an  orator,  he  only  answered, 
"pronunciation;"  and  by  making  that  reply  three  times  successively,  insinuated  that 
that  qualification  was  the  only  one,  the  want  of  which  could  be  least  concealed,  and 
which  was  the  most  capable  of  concealing  other  defects;  and  that  pronunciation  alone 
could  give  considerable  weight,  even  to  an  indifferent  orator,  when  without  it,  the 
most  excellent  could  not  expect  the  least  success.||    He  must  have  had  a  very  high 

•A.M.  3639.    Ant.  J.  C.  365.        tCic.  1.  i.  de  Drat.  n.  260,261.       J  Quintil.l.  x.c.  3.        §  Quintil.  1.  xi.  c.  3. 

I  Actio  in  dicendo  una  dominatur.  Sine  hac  summns  orator  esse  in  numeio  nulio  potest,  mediociis  hac  in- 
fltructos  sumraossaepe  superare.  Huicprimas  dedisse  Demosthenes  dicitur,  cum  rogaietur  quid  in  dicendo  esset 
primura;  huic  secundas,fauic  tertias.— Cic.  de  Oral.  J.  iii.  n.  213. 
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opinion  of  it,  so  as  to  attain  a  perfection  in  it:  and  for  the  instructions  of  Neoptolemus, 
the  most  excellent  comedian  then  living,  he  devoted  so  considerable  a  sum  as  ten 
thousand  drachmas,  though  he  was  not  very  rich. 

His  application  to  §tudy  was  no  less  surprising.  To  be  the  more  removed  from 
noise,  and  less  subject  to  distraction,  he  caused  a  small  chamber  to  be  made  for  him 
under  ground,  in  which  he  sometimes  shut  himself  up  for  whole  months,  shavino-,  on 
purpose,  his  head  and  face,  that  he  might  not  be  in  a  condition  to  go  abroad.  It^was 
there,  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp,  he  composed  the  admirable  orations,  which  were 
said  by  those  who  envied  him,  to  smell  of  the  oil;  to  imply  that  they  were  too  ela- 
borate. "It  is  plain,"  replied  he,  "yours  did  not  cost  you  so  much  trouble;"  He 
rose  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  used  to  say,  that  he  was  sorry  when  any  work- 
man was  at  his  business  before  him.*  We  may  judge  of  his  extraordinary  efforts  to 
acquire  an  excellence  of  every  kind,  from  the  pains  he  took  in  copying  the  history  of 
Thucydides  eight  tunes  with  his  own  hand,  in  order  to  render  the  style  of  that  great 
man  familiar  to  him.f 

Demosthenes,  after  having  exercised  his  talent  of  eloquence  in  several  private 
causes,  made  his  appearance  in  fiill  light,  and  mounted  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  to 
treat  there  upon  public  affairs;  with  what  success  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Cicero  tells 
us,  that  his  success  was  so  great,  that  all  Greece  came  in  crowds  to  Athens  to  hear 
Demosthenes  speak;  and  he  adds,  "that  merit,  so  great  as  his,  could  not  but  have 
had  that  effect."!  I  do  not  examine  in  this  place,  into  the  character  of  his  eloquence; 
I  have  enlarged  sufficiently  upon  that  elsewhere;§  I  only  consider  its  wonderful 
effects. 

If  we  may  believe  Philip  on  this  iead,  of  which  he  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  unques- 
tionable authority,  the  eloquence  »f  Demosthenes  alone  did  him  more  hurt  than  all 
the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Athenij^is.  His  harangues,  he  said,  were  like  machines 
of  war,  and  batteries  raised  at  a  disbince  against  him,  by  which  he  overthrew  all  his 
projects,  and  ruined  his  interprises,  w.thout  its  being  possible  to  prevent  their  effect. 
"For  myself,"  says  Philip  of  him,  "had  I  been  present,  and  heard  that  vehement 
orator  declaim,  should  have  concluded  the  first,  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary 
to  declare  war  against  me."||  No  city  seemed  impregnable  to  that  prince,  provided 
he  could  introduce  a  mule  laden  with  gold  into  it;  but  he  confessed,  that  to  his  sor- 
row, Demosthenes  was  invincible  in  that  respect,  and  that  he  always  found  him  inac- 
cessible to  his  presents.  After  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  Philip,  though  victor,  was 
struck  with  extreme  dread  at  the  prospect  of  the  great  danger  to  which  that  orator, 
by  the  powerful  league  which  his  influence  cliiefly  had  formed  against  him,  exposed 
himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Antipater  spoke  to  the  same  effect  of  him.  "I  value  not,"  said  he,  "the  Pirgeus 
the  galleys  and  armies  of  the  Athenians;  for  what  have  we  to  fear  from  a  people  con- 
tinually employed  in  games,  feasts  and  bacchanals?  Demosthenes  alone  gives  me 
pain.  Without  him,  the  Athenians  differ  in  nothing  from  the  meanest  people  of 
Greece.  He  alone  excites  and  animates  them.  It  is  he  that  rouses  them  from  their 
lethargy  and  stupefaction,  and  puts  their  arms  and  oars  into  their  hands,  almost 
against  their  will:  incessantly  representing  to  them  the  famous  battles  of  Marathonu 
and  Salamin,  he  transforms  them  into  new  men  by  the  ardour  of  his  discourses  and 
inspires  them  with  incredible  valour  and  fortitude.  Nothmg  escapes  his  penetratino- 
eyes,  nor  his  consummate  prudence.  He  foresees  all  our  designs;  he  countermines 
all  our  projects;  and  disconcerts  us  in  every  thing:  and  did  Athens  entirely  confide  in 
him,  and  wholly  follow  his  adv.ce,  we  should  be  inevitably  ruined.  Nothing  can 
tempt  him,  nor  diminish  his  love  for  his  county.  All  the  gold  of  Philip  finds  no  more 
access  to  him,  than  that  of  Persii  did  formerly  to  Aristides."1I 

He  was  reduced  by  necessity  to  give  this  glorious  testimony  for  himself  in  his  just 
defence  against  iEschines,  his  accuser  and  declared  enemy.  "While  all  the  orators- 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  the  presents  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
it  IS  \yd\  known,"  says  he,  "that  neither  slight  conjectures,  engaging  expressions, 
magnificent  promises,  hope,  fear,  favour,  nor  any  thing  in  the  world,  have  ever  been 
able  to  induce  me  to  give  up  the  least  right  or  interest  of  my  country."    He  adds, 

•  *  Cui  non  suntauditae  Demosthenes  vigils?  quidolerese  aiebat,  si  quandoopificum  antelucana  rictus  esset 
iiidustna.-Tusc.Quast.l.iY.  n.  44.  t  Lucian.  idvers.  Indoct.  p.  639. 

t  Me  uiud  quidem  intelligunt,non  modoita  memoriae  proditum  esse,sed  itanecesse  fuisse,  cum  Dsmosthene* 
Oicturus  ess«t,  ut  concursus,  audiendi  causa,  ex  tota  Greecia  fierent.— In  Brut  n.  339. 

$  Art  ot  Studying  the  Belles  Lettres,  V(.l.  II.  ||  Lucian  in  Encom.  Demost.  p.  940, 941. 

^Lucian.  in  Encom.  Demost.D.934,93d. 
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that  instead  of  acting  like  those  mercenary  persons,  who,  in  all  they  proposed,  de- 
clared for  such  as  paid  them  best,  like  scales,  that  always  incline  to  the  side  from 
whence  they  receive  most;  he,  in  all  the  counsels  he  had  given,  had  solely  in  view  the 
interest  and  glory  of  his  country,  and  that  he  had  always  continued  inflexible  and' 
incorruptible  to  the  Macedonian'^gold.  The  sequel  will  show  how  well  he  supported 
that  character  to  the  end. 

Such  was  the  orator  who  is  about  to  ascend  the  tribunal  for  harangues,  or  rather 
the  statesman,  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  and  to  be  the 
principal  and  soul  of  all  the  great  enterprises  of  Athens  against  Philip  of  Macedon^ 

SECTION   VII. — DIGRESSION    ON    THE    MANNER    OF   FITTING  OUT  ATHENIAN   FLEETSw 

The  subject  of  this  digression  ought  properly  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  fourth 
section  of  the  tenth  book,  where  I  have  treated  of  the  government  and  maritime 
affairs  of  the  Athenians.  It  was  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  chain  of  the  historyy 
and  it  may  be  easily  referred  to  when  requisite. 

The  word  trierarch  signifies  properly  the  commander  of  a  galley.    But  those  citi- 
zens were  also  called  trierarchs,  who  were  appointed  to  fit  out  the  galleys  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  furnish  them  with  all  things  necessary,  or  at  least  with  part  of  them. 
i    They  were  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the  people,  and  there  was  no  fixed  number 
of  them.    Sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  and  even  ten  trieraches,  were  appointed 
to  equip  one  vessel. 

At  length,  the  number  of  trierarchs  was  established  at  twelve  hundred,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Athens  was  divided  into  ten  tribes.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  richest  citizens  of  each  tribe  were  nominated  to  furnish  the  expenses  of  these 
armaments;  and  thus,  each  tribe  furnishing  one  hindred  and  twenty,  the  number  of 
the  trierarchs  amounted  to  twelve  hundred.* 

These  twelve  hundred  men  were  again  divided  into  two  classes,  of  six  hundred 
each;  and  those  six  himdred  subdivided  into  two  more,  each  of  three  hundred.  The 
first  three  hundred  were  chosen  from  among  such  as  were  richest.  Upon  pressing 
occasions  they  advanced  the  necessary  expenses,  and  were  reimbursed  by  the  other 
three  hundred,  who  paid  their  proportion,  as  the  state  of  their  affairs  would  admit. 

A  law  was  afterwards  made,  whereby  those  twelve  hundred  were  divided  into  dif- 
ferent companies,  each  consisting  of  sixteen  men,  who  joined  in  the  equipment  of  a 
galley.  That  law  was  very  heavy  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  and  equally  unjust  in 
its  prmciples;  as  it  decreed  that  this  number  of  sixteen  should  be  chosen  by  their  age, 
and  not  their  estates.  It  ordained  that  all  citizens,  from  twenty-five  to  forty,  should 
be  included  in  one  of  these  companies,  and  contributed  one  sixteenth;  so  that  by  this 
law  the  poorer  citizens  were  to  contribute  as  much  as  the  most  opulent,  and  often 
found  it  impossible  to  supply  an  expense  so  much  above  their  power.  From  whence 
it  happened,  that  the  fleet  was  either  not  armed  in  time,  or  very  ill  fitted  out;  by 
which  means  Athens  lost  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  action. 

Demosthenes,  always  intent  upon  the  pubUc  good,  to  remedy  those  inconveni- 
encies,  proposed  the  abrogation  of  this  law  by  another.  By  the  latter,  the  trierarchs 
were  to  be  chosen,  not  by  the  number  of  their  years,  but  by  the  value  of  their  for- 
tunes. Each  citizen,  whose  estate  amounted  to  ten  talents,  was  obliged  to  fit  out  one 
galley;  and  if  to  twenty  talents,  two;  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Such  as  Avere  not 
worth  ten  talents,  were  to  join  with  as  many  others  as  were  necessary  to  complete 
that  sum,  and  to  fit  out  a  galley.f 

Nothing  could  be  wiser  than  this  law  of  Demosthenes,  which  reformed  all  the  abus- 
es of  the  other.  By  these  means  the  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  time,  and  provided  with 
all  things  necessary:  the  poor  were  considerably  relieved,  and  none  but  the  rich  dis- 
pleased^ with  it:  for,  instead  of  contributing  only  a  sixteenth,  as  by  the  former  law, 
they  Avere  sometimes  obliged  by  the  latter  to  equip  a  galley,  and  sometimes  two  or 
more,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  estates. 

The  rich  were  consequently  very  much  offended  at  Demosthenes  on  account  of 
this  regulation;  and  it  was,  without  doubt,  an  instance  of  no  small  courage  in  him  to 
disregard  their  complaints,  and  to  hazard  the  making  himself  as  many  enemies,  as 
there  were  powerful  citizens  in  Athens.  Let  us  hear  himself.  "Seeing,"  says  he, 
speaking  to  the  Athenians,  "that  your  maritime  affairs  are  in  the  greatest  decline,  the 
rich  possessed  of  an  immunity  purchased  at  a  very  low  rate,  the  citizens  of  moderate 
or  small  fortunes  oppressed  with  taxes,  and  the  republic  itself,  in  consequence  of  these 

•  Ulpian  in  Olynth  ii.  p.  13.  t  Dcmost.  in  Orat.  de  Claswb. 
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inconveniences,  never  attempting  any  thincj;  until  too  late  for  its  service;  I  had  the 
coiirairo  to  establish  a  law,  wliiM-cby  the  rich  arc  restraiuetl  to  their  duty,  tl)e  poor 
relievj^Hl  iVoni  oppression,  and  what  was  of  the  hiirhest  ini])()rtance,  the  reiniblic  ena- 
bled to  make  the  necessary  prc]:)arations  lor  war  in  due  time."  He  adds,  that  there 
was  nothing  the  rich  would  not  have  given  him  to  forbear  the  proposing  of  this  law, 
or  at  least  to  have  suspended  its  execution:  but  he  did  not  sufler  himself  to  be  swayed 
cither  by  tlioir  threats  or  promi-ses,  and  continued  firm  to  the  public  good.* 

Not  llaving  been  able  to  make  him  change  his  resolution,  they  contrived  a  strata- 
gem to  render  it  inetiectual;  for  it  was  without  doubt  at  their  instigation,  that  a  cer- 
tain person,  named  Patroclus,.  cited  Demosthenes  before  the  judges,  and  prosecuted 
Iiim  juridically  as  an  infringer  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  The  accuser  having  only 
the  fifth  part  of  the  voices  on  his  side,  was,  according  to  custom^  fined  five  hundred 
drachmas,  and  Demosthenes  acquitted  of  the  charge,  as  related  by  himself. 

It  is  doubtful,  whether  at  Rome,  especially  in  the  latter  times,  the  affiiir  would  have 
taken  this  turn;  for  we  see,  that  whatever  attempts  were  made  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  and  to  Avhatever  height  the  quarrel  arose,  it  never  was  possible  to  induce  the 
rich,  who  were  liir  more  powerful  and  enterprising  than  those  of  Athens,  to  renounce 
the  possession  of  the  lands,  which  they  had  usurped  in  manifest  contravention  of  the 
institutions  of  the  state.  The  law  of  Demosthenes  was  approved  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate  and  people. 

We  find,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  trierarchs  fitted  out  the  galleys  and 
their  equipage  at  their  own  expense.  The  state  paid  the  mariners  and  soldiers,  gen- 
erally at  the^rate  of  three  oboh,  or  five  pence  a-day,  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere. 
The  officers  had  greater  pay. 

The  trierarchs  commanded  the  vessel,  and  gave  all  orders  on  board.  When  there 
were  two  of  them  to  a  ship,  each  commanded  six  months. 

When  they  quilted  their  office,  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  tlieir 
administration,  and  delivered  a  state  of  the  vessel's  equipage  to  their  successor,  or 
the  republic.  The  successor  was  obHged  to  go  immediately  and  fill  up  the  vacant 
place;  and  if  he  failed  to  be  at  his  post^^by  a  time  assigned  him,  he  was  fined  for  his 
neglect. 

As  the  charge  of  trierarch  was  very  expensive,  those  who  were  nominated  to  it 
were  admitted  to  point  out  some  other  person  richer  than  themselves,  and  to  demand 
that  they  should  be  put  into  their  place;  provided  they  were  ready  to  change  estates 
with  such  person,  and  to  preform  the  duties  of  trierarch  after  such  exchange.  This 
law  was  instituted  by  Solon,  and  was  called  the  Law  of  Exchanges. 

Besides  the  equipment  of  galleys,  which  must  liave  amounted  to  very  great  sums, 
the  rich  had  another  charge  to  support  in  the  time  of  war,  in  the  extraordinary  taxes 
and  imposts  laid  on  their^estates;  upon  which,  sometimes  the  hundredth,  sometimes 
a  fiftieth,  and  even  a  twelfth,  were  levied,  according  to  the  difierent  occasions  of  the 
state. 

Nobody  at  Athens,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  could  be  exempted  from  these 
two  charges,  except  the  novemviri,  or  nine  archontes,  who  were  not  obliged  to  fit 
out  galleys.  So  that  we  see,  without  ships  or  money,  the  republic  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition, either  to  support  wars,  or  defend  itself.f 

There  were  other  immunities  and  exemptions,  which  were  granted  to  such  as  liad 
rendered  great  services  to  the  republic,  and  sometimes  even  to  all  their  descendants; 
as  maintaining  public  places  of  exercise,  with  all  things  necessary  for  such  as  fre- 
quented them;  instituting  a  public  feast  for  one  of  the  ten  tribes;  and  defraying  the 
expenses  of  games  and  shows;  all  which  amounted  to  great  sums. 

These  immunities,  as  has  already  been  said,  were  marks  of  honour  and  rewards  of 
services  rendered  the  state;  as  well  as  statues  which  were  erected  to  great  men,  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  and  tlie  privilege  of  being  maintained  in  the  prylana^um  at  the 
public  expense.  The  view  of  Athens  in  these  honourable  distinctions  was  to  express 
their  high  sense  of  gratitude,  and  to  kindle  at  the  same  time  in  the  hearts  of  their 
citizens  a  noble  thirst  of  glory,  and  an  ardent  love  for  their  country. 

Besides  the  statues  erected  to  Harmodius  and  Aristotriton,  the  deliverers  of  Athens, 
their  descendants  were  for  ever  exempted  from  all  public  em})k)ymcnts,  and  enjoyed 
that  honourable  privilege  many  ages  aftei'. 

*  Demost.  proCtesip.  p.  419.  t  Dcmost.  adver?.  T.ept.  p.  545. 
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As  Aristides  died  without  any  estate,  and  left  his  son  Lysimachus  no  other  patri- 
mony than  his  glory  and  poverty,  the  republic  gave  him  a  hundred  acres  of  wood, 
and  as  much  arable  land  in  Euboea,  besides  one  hundred  minse  at  one  payment,  and 
four  drachmas,  or  forty  pence  a-day.* 

Athens,  in  these  services  which  were  done  it,  regarded  more  the  good  will  than  the 
action  itself.  A  certain  person  of  Cyrene,  named  Epicerdus,  being  at  Syracuse  when 
the  Athenians  were  defeated,  touched  with  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  prisoners 
dispersed  in  Sicily,  whom  he  saw  ready  to  expire  for  want  of  food,  distributed  a  hun- 
dred minse  among  them.  Athens  adopted  him  into  the  number  of  its  citizens,  and 
granted  him  all  the  immunities  before  mentioned.  Some  time  after,  in  the  war  against 
tlie  thirty  tyrants,  the  same  Epicerdus  gave  the  city  a  talent.  These  were  but  small 
matters  on  eilher  occasion  with  regard  to  the  grandeur  and  power  of  Athens;  but 
they  were  infinitely  affected  with  the  good  heart  of  a  stranger,  who  without  any  view 
of  interest,  in  a  time  of  public  calamity,  exhausted  himself  in  some  measure  tor  the 
relief,  of  those  with  whom  he  had  an  affinity,  and  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to 
expect.t 

The  same  freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens,  granted  an  exemption  from  customs  to 
Leucon,  wlio  rein;ned  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  his  children,  because  they  yearly  imported 
from  the  lands  of  that  prince  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  of  which  they  were  in 
extreme  want,  subsisting  almost  entirely  upon  what  came  from  other  parts.  Leucon, 
in  his  turn,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  exempted  the  Athenian  merchants  from  a 
duty  of  a  thirtieth  upon  all  grain  exported  from  his  dominions,  and  granted  them  the 
privilege  of  supplying  themselves  with  corn  in  his  country  in  preference  to  all  other 
people.  That  exemption  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum;  for  they  brought  from  thence 
only  two  millions  of  quarters  of  corn,  the  thirtieth  part  of  which  amounted  to  almost 
seventy  thousand-^ 

The  children  of  Conon  and  Chabrias  w^ere  also  granted  an  imnmnity  from  public 
offices.  The  names  only  of  these  illustrious  generals  sufficiently  justify  that  liberality 
of  the  Athenian  people.  A  person  however,  named  Leptinus,  out  of  a  mistaken  zeai 
for  the  public  good,  proposed  the  abrogation  by  a  new  law,  of  all  the  grants  of  that 
kind,  which  had  been  made  from  time  immemorial,  except  those  which  regarded  the 
posterity  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton;  and  to  enact,  that  lor  the  future,  the  people 
should  not  be  capable  of  granting  such  previleges. 

Demosthenes  strongly  opposed  this  law,  though  with  great  complacency  to  the 
person  who  proposed  it;  praising  his  good  intentions,  and  not  speaking  of  him  but  with 
esteem;  a  much  more  efficacious  manner  of  refuting,  than  those  violent  invectives, 
and  that  eager  and  passionate  style,  which  serve  only  to  alienate  the  people,  and  to 
render  an  orator  suspected,  who  decries  his  cause  hiruself,  and  shows  its  weak  side, 
by  substituting  injurious  terms  for  reasons,  which  are  alone  capable  of  convincing. 

After  having  shown  that  so  odious  a  reduction  would  prove  of  little  or  no  advan- 
tage to  the  republic,  from  the  inconsiderable  number  of*  the  exempted  persons,  he 
goes  on  to  explain  its  conveniences,  and  to  set  them  in  a  proper  light. 

"It  is  first,"  says  he,  doing  injury  to  the  memory  of  those  great  men,  whose  merit 
the  state  intended  to  acknowledge,  and  reward  by  such  immunities;  it  is  in  some 
manner  calling  in  question  tiie  services  they  have  done  their  country;  it  is  throwing  a 
Kuspicion  upon  their  great  actions,  injurious  to,  if  not  destructive  of,  their  glory.  And 
were  they  now  alive,  and  present  in  this  assembly,  which  of  us  all  would  presume 
to  offer  them  such  an  affront?  Should  not  the  respect  we  owe  their  memories,  make 
us  consider  them  as  always  alive  and  present? 

"But  if  we  are  little  affected  with  what  concerns  them,  can  we  be  insensible  to  our 
own  interest''  Besides  condemning  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors,  by  abrogating  a 
law  so  ancient,  w^hat  shame  shall  Ave  bring  upon  ourselves,  and  what  an  injury  shall 
we  do  our  reputation?  Tiie  glory  of  Athens,  and  of  every  well  governed  state,  is  to 
value  itself  upon  its  gratitude,  to  keep  its  word  religiously,  and  to  be  true  to  all  its 
engagements.  A  private  person  who  fails  in  these  respects,  is  hated  and  abhorred: 
and  who  is  not  afraid  of  being  reproachedl  with  ingratitude?  And  shall  the  common- 
wealth, in  cancf^Uirig  a  law  that  lias  received  the  sanction  of  public  authority,  and  been 
iua  manner  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  many  ages,  be  guilty  of  so  notorious  a  pre- 
varication? Wv  prohibit  lying  in  the  very  markets,  under  heavy  penalties,  and  re- 
quire truth  and  faith  to  be  observed  in  them;  and  shall  we  renounce  them  ourselves, 

•  Demosl.  in  Oiat.  art  Lcpt.  p.  553. 
t  l)enio»t.  m  Orat.  ad  Ltpt.  j).  757.  \  Dcmost.  Orat.  ad  Lcpt.  p.  345,  546. 
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by  the  revocation  ofgrants,  passed  in  all  their  forms,  and  upon  wliich  every  private 
man  has  a  right  to  insist? 

"To  act  in  such  a  manner,  would  l)e  to  extinguish  in  the  hearts  of  our  citizens  all 
emulation  for  glory,  all  desire  to  distinguish  themselves  by  great  exploits,  all  zeal  lor 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  their  country,  which  are  the  great  sources  and  principles 
of  almost  all  the  actions  of  life.  And  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  hold  up  the  examples  of 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  which  grant  no  such  exemptions.  Do  we  repent  our  not  re- 
sembling them  in  many  things?  and  is  there  any  wisdom  in  proposing  their  delects, 
and  not  their  virtues,  for  our  imitation?" 

Domosthenes  concludes  Avith  demanding  the  laws  of  exemption  to  he  retained  in  all 
its  extent:  with  this  exception,  that  all  persons  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
it,  but  those  who  had  a  just  title  to  them;  and  that  a  strict  inquiry  sliould  be  made  for 
that  purpose. 

It  is  evident  that  I  have  made  but  a  very  short  extract,  in  this  place  of  an  exceeding 
long  discourse,  and  that  I  designed  to  express  only  the  spirit  and  sense  without  con- 
fining myself  to  the  methods  and  expressions  of  it 

There  was  a  meanness  of  spirit  in  Leptinus,  in  desiring  to  obtain  a  trivial  advan- 
tage for  the  republiCj^by  retrenching  the  moderate  expenses  that  were  an'honour  to  it, 
and  no  change  to  himself;  while  there  were  other  abuses  of  far  greater  importance  to 
reform. 

Such  marks  of  public  gratitude  perpetuated  in  a  family,  perpetuate  also  in  a  state, 
an  ardent  zeal  for  its  happiness,  and  a  warm  desire  to  distinguish  that  passion  by 
glorious  actions.  It  is  not  without  pain,  that  I  find  among  ourselves,  that  part  of  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  family  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  have  been  retrenched.* 
Charles  Vlf.  had  ennobled  her,  her  father,  three  brothers,  and  all  their  descendants, 
even  by  the  female  line.  In  1614,  at  the  request  of  the  attorney-general,  the  article 
o{  nobility  by  the  women  was  retrenched. 

*  Meserau 
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The  reipnj  of  Philip,  kins?  of  Macedon,  and  Alexander  his  son,  contain  the  spaceof  thirty-six  yeirs,  tlie  rei]^  of 
the  former  including  twenty-four,  and  that  of  the  latter  twelve.  They  extend  from  the  first  ye:ir  of  the  105th 
Olympiad,  or  the  year  of  the  world  3644,  to  the  first  of  the  H4tli  Olympiad,  which  answers  to  the  year  of  the 
world  3680.  ,^     . 

The  kings  who  reigned  during  that  time  in  Persia,  were  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius  Codonianus.  1  he 
Persian  empire  expired  with  the  last. 

We  know  not  any  thing  concerning  the  transactions  of  the  Jews  during  these  thirty-six  years, except  what  we  are 
told  by  Josephus,  book  xi.  c  7  &  8.  of  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  under  rhe  high  priests  John, or  Johanon,  ami 
Jaddus.     These  will  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history,  with  which  that  of  the  Jews  is  intermixed. 

The  above  mentioned  space  of  thirty-six  years,  with  respect  to  the  Roman  history,  extends  from  the  393d  to  the 
429th  year  from  the  foundation  of  Home.  The  great  men  who  made  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among  the 
Romans  during  that  space  of  time,  were  Appias  Claudius  tlie  dictator,  T-  Quinciius  Capitolinus,  Tit.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  M.  Valerius  Corvinus,  Q.  Fabiiis  Maximus,  and  the  two  Decii,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  death  for  the  sake  of  their  country. 

SECTION  I. 

THE    BIRTH    AND    INFANCY    OF    PHILIP.      HIS    FIRST    CONQUESTS.      THE    BIRTH    OF 

ALEXANDER. 

IWLvcEDON  was  a  hereditary  kingdom,  situated  in  ancient  Thrace,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  rnountains  ot'  Thessaly;  on  the  east  by  Bceotia  and  Pieria,  on  the  west 
by  the  Lyncestes,  and  on  the  north  by  Mygdonia  and  Pelagonia.  But  after  Philip 
had  conquered  part  of  Thrace  and  Illyrium,  this  kingdom  extended  from  the  Adriatic 
sea  to  the  river  Strymon.  Edessa  was  at  first  the  capital  of  it,  but  afterwards  resigned 
that  honour  to  Pella,  famous  for  giving  birth  to  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Philip  whose  history  we  are  now  entering  on,  was  the  son  of  Amyntas  II.  who  is 
reckoned  the  sixteenth  king  of  Macedon  from  Caranus,  who  had  founded  that  king- 
dom about  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  that  is  anno  mundi  3212,  and  before 
Christ  794.  The  history  of  all  these  monarchs  is  sufficiently  obscure,  and  includes 
little  more  than  several  wars  with  the  Illyrians,  the  Thracians,  and  other  neighbour- 
ingj)eople. 

The  kings  of  Macedon  pretended  to  be  descended  from  Herculus  by  Caranus,  and 
consequently  'to  have  been  Greeks  originally.  Notwithstanding  this,  Demosthenes 
often  styles  them  barbarians,  especially  in  his  invectives  against  Philip.  The  Greeks 
indeed  gave  this  name  to  all  other  nations  without  excepting  the  Macedonians. 
The  Greeks  indeed  gave  this  name  to  all  other  nations  without  excepting  the  Macedo- 
nians. Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  was  excluded  from  the 
Olympic  games  upon  pretence  of  his  being  a  barbarian,  and  was  not  admitted  to 
share  in  them,  till  after  having  proved  his  being  originally  descended  from  Argos.* 
The  above  mentioned  Alexander,  when  he  went  over  from  the  Persian  camp,  to  that 
of  the  Greeks,  m  order  to  acquaint  the  latter  that  Mardonius  was  determined  to  charge 
them  by  surprise  at  day-break,  justified  his  perfidy  by  his  ancient  descent,  which  he 
declared  to  be  from  the  Greeks.f 

The  ancient  kings  of  Macedon  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  live,  at  different 
times,  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Spartans,  changing  their 
alliances  as  it  suited  their  interest.  Of  this  we  have  several  instances  in  Thucy- 
dides.  One  of  them  named  Perdiccas,  with  whom  the  Athenians  were  dissatisfied, 
become  their  tributary;  which  continued  from  their  settling  a  colony  in  Amphipolis, 
under  Agnon,  the  son  of  Nicias,  about  forty  eight  years  before  the  Peioponnesian  war, 
till  Brasidas  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  that  war, 
raised  the  whole  province  against  them,  and  drove  them  from  the  frontiers  of  Macedon. 
We  shall  soon  see  this  Macedon,  whicJi  formerly  had  paid  tribute  to  Athens,  be- 
come, under  Philip,  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  and  triumph,  under  Alexander,  over  all  the 
forces  of  Asia. 

*  Heiod.  1.  V.  c.  22.  t  Idem.  1.  ix.  c.  44. 
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Amyntas,  father  of  Philip,  began  to  reign  the  third  year  of  the  96th  Olympiad.* 
Having,  the  very  year  after,  been  warmly  attacked  by  the  Illyrians,  and  dispossessed 
of  a  great  part  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  thought  it  scarcely  possible  for  him  ever  to 
recover  again,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Olynthians;  and  in  order  to  engage  them 
the  more  firmly  in  his  interests,  ceeded  to  them  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  city.  According  to  some  authors,  Argseus,  who  was  of  the 
royal  blood,  being  supported  by  the  Athenians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  trouble 
which  broke  out  in  Macedonia,  reigned  there  two  years.f  Amyntas  was  restored  to 
the  throne  by  the  Thessalians;  upon  which  he  was  desirous  of  resuming  the  possession 
of  the  lands,  which  nothing  but  the  unfavourable  situation  of  his  affairs  had  obliged 
him  to  resign  to  the  Olynthians.  This  occasioned  a  war,  but  Amyntas,  not  being 
strong  enough  to  make  head  singly  against  so  powerful  a  people,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Athenians  in  particular,  sent  him  succours,  and  enabled  him  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Olyntinans,  who  threatened  him  with  total  ruin.  It  was  then  that  Amyntas,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  he  had  sent  a  deputation,  engaged  to  unite  with 
them,  to  enable  the  Athenians  to  possess  themselves  of  AmphipoUs,  declaring  that 
this  city  belonged  to  the  last  mentioned  people.  This  strong  alliance  was  continued 
after  his  death  with  queen  Eurydice,  his  widow,  as  we  shall  soon  see-t 

Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Amyntas,  was  born  in  the  same  year  in  which  this  mon- 
arch declared  war  against  the  01ynthians.§  This  Philip  was  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  for  we  cannot  distinguish  him  better,  than  by  calling  him  the  father  of  such  a 
son,  as  Cicero  observes  of  the  father  of  Cato  of  Utica.|l 

Amyntas  died,  after  having  reigned  twenty-four  years.  He  left  three  legitimate 
children,  whom  Eurydice  had  brought  him,  viz.  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip, 
and  a  natural  son  named  Ptolemy.lt 

Alexander  succeeded  his  father  as  eldest  son.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  sharp  war  Avith  the  Illyrians,  neighbours  and  perpetual  enemies 
of  Macedonia.  Concluding  afterwards  a  peace  with  them,  he  placed  in  their  hands, 
as  a  hostage,  his  younger  brother  Philip,  an  infant,  who  was  soon  sent  back  to  him. 
Alexander  reigned  but  one  year. 

The  crown  now  belonged  by  right  to  Perdiccas,  liis  brother,  as  the  next  eldest 
but  Pausanias,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  who  had  been  exiled,  disputed  it  with  him, 
and  was  supported  by  a  great  number  of  Macedonians.  He  began  by  seizing  some 
fortresses.  Happily  for  the  new  king,  Iphicrates  was  then  in  that  country,  where  the 
Athenians  had  sent  him  with  a  small  fleet — not  to  besiege  Amphipolis  immediately, 
but  only  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  besieging 
it.  Eurydice,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  desired  to  see  him,  intending  to  request  his  as- 
sistance against  Pausanius.  When  he  came  into  the  palace,  and  had  seated  himself, 
the  afflicted  queen,  the  better  to  excite  his  compassion,  took  her  two  children,  Perdiccas 
and  Philip,**  and  placed  the  former  in  the  arms,  and  the  latter  on  the  knees,  of 
Jphicrates;  she  then  spoke  thus  to  him:  "remember,  Iphicrates,  that  Amyntas,  the 
father  of  these  unhappy  orphans,  had  always  a  love  for  your  country,  and  adopted 
you  for  his  son.  This  double  tie,  lays  you  under  a  double  obligation,  the  amity  which 
that  king  entertained  for  Athens,  requires  that  you  should  acknowledge  us  publicly 
for  your  friends;  and  the  tenderness  which  that  farther  had  for  your  person,  claims 
from  you  the  heart  of  brother  to  these  children."  Iphicrates,  moved  with  this  sight 
and  discourse,  expelled  the  usurper  and  restored  tlie  lawful  sovereign.ff 

Perdiccas:]:!  did  not  continue  long  in  tranquillity.  A  new  enemy,  more  formidable 
than  the  first,  soon  invaded  his  repose;  this  was  Ptolemy  his  brother,  natural  son 
of  Amyntas,  as  was  before  observed.  He  might  possibly  be  the  eldest  son,  and 
claim  the  crown  as  such.  The  two  brothers  referred  the  decision  of  their  claim  to 
Pelopidas,  general  of  the  Thebans,  more  revered  for  his  probity  than  his  valour. 
Pelopidas  determined  in  favour  of  Perdiccas;  and  having  judged  it  necessary  to 
take  pledges  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  oblige  the  two  competitors  to  observe  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  accepted  by  them,  he  carried  Philip  as  one  of  the  hostages  with 

*A.M.3fi06.     Ant.  J.  0.398.    Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  397,  341.  t  A.M.  3621.    Ant.  J.  C.  383. 

t  ^schin.  deFals.Legat.  p.  400.  {  A.  M.  3621.     Ant.  J.  C  383. 

'J  M.  Catosententiam  dixit  hujus  nostii  Qatonis  pater.  Ut  enim  cseteri  ex  patribus,  sie  hie,  qui  lumen  iUuc  pro- 
genuit,ex  ftlio  estnominandus.— De  OfRc.  l.iii.  n.  06. 

^A.  M.  3629.    Ant.  J.  C.  375.    Diod.  p.  373.    Justin.  1.  vii.  e.  4. 

•*  I'hilip  was  then  not  less  than  nine  years  old. 

ttA.  M.  3630.     Ant.  J.  C.  374.     jflsch.  deFals.  Lej^at.  p.309,  400, 

tt  Plutarch  supposes,  tliat  it  was  with  Alexander  that  Ptolemy  disputed  the  empire,  which  cannot  be  made  to 

airree  with  the  relation  of  i^^schines,  who,  beinjj  his  cotemporary,  is  more  worthy  of  credit.     I  therefore  thougli  t 

proper  to  substitute  Perdiccas  instead  of  Alexander. 
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liini  to  Thebes,*  where  he  resided  several  years.  He  was  then  ten  years  of  age. 
Eurvdice,  at  tier  leavint^  this  much  loved  son,  earnestly  besought  Pelopidas  to  procure 
hirn'an  education  worthy  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  city  to  which  he  was  going.  PeU;- 
pidas  placed  him  with  Epaminondas,  wlio  had  a  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher 
in  his  house  for  the  education  of  his  son.  Philip  improved  greatly  by  the  instructions  of 
his  preceptor,  and  much  more  by  those  of  Epaminondas,  under  whom  he  imdoubtedly 
made  some  campaigns,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  this.  He  could  not  possibly 
have  had  a  more  excellent  master,  whether  lor  war  or  the  ordinary  a  Hairs  of  life;  for 
this  illustrious  Theban  was  at  the  same  time  a  great  philosopher;  that  is  to  say,  a  wise 
and  virtuous  man,  and  a  great  commander,  as  well  as  a  great  statesman,  Philip 
was  very  proud  of  being  liis  pupil,  and  proposed  him  as  a  model  to  hmiself;  most 
happy,  could  he  have  copied  him  perfectly!  From  Epaminondas  he  acquired  his 
activity  in  war,  and  his  promptitude  in  improving  occasions,  which,  however,  formed 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  merit  of  this  illustrious  personage:  but  with  re- 
gard to  his  temperance,  his  justice,  his  disinterestedness,  his  sincerity,  his  magnani- 
mity, his  clemency,  which  rendered  him  truly  great,  these  were  virtues  which  Philip 
ha(i  not  received  from  nature,  and  did  not  acquire  by  imitation.t 

The  Thebans  did  not  know  that  they  were  then  forming  and  educating  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  Greece.  After  Philip  had  spent  nine  or  ten  years  in  their  city, 
the  news  of  a  revolutionHn  Macedon  made  him  resolve  to  leave  Thebes  clandestinely. 
Accordingly  he  stole  away,  made  the  utmost  expedition,  and  found  the  Macedonians 
greatly  surprised  at  haviiig  lost  their  king  Perdiccas,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  great 
battle'by  the  lllyrians,  but  much  more  so,  to  find  they  had  as  many  enemies  asneigh- 
bours.t  The  lllyrians  were  on  the  point  of  returning  into  the  kingdom  with  a  great- 
er force;  the  Peonians  infested  it  with  perpetual  incursions;  the  Thracians  were  de- 
termined to  place  Pausanias  on  the  throne,  who  had  not  abandoned  his  pretensions; 
and  the  Athenians  were  bringing  Argseus,  whom  Mantias,  their  general,  was  ordered 
to  support  with  a  strong  fleet  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Macedonia  at  the 
time  wanted  a  prince  of  years  to  govern,  and  had  only  a  child,  Amyntas,  the  son  of 
Perdiccas,  and  lawful  heir  to  the  crown.  Philip  governed  the  kingdom  for  some  time, 
by  the  title  of  guardian  to  the  prince;  but  the  subjects,  jusily  alarmed,  deposed  the 
nephew  in  favour  of  the  uncle;  and  instead  of  the  heir,  whom  nature  had  given  them, 
set  him  upon  the  throne  whom  the  present  conjuncture  of  afiairs  required,  persuaded 
that  the  laws  of  necessity  are  superior  to  all  others.  Accordingly  Philip,  at  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne  the  first  year  of  the  105th  01ympiad.§ 

The  new  king,  with  great  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  used  all  his  endeavours 
to  ansAver  the  expectations  of  the  people:  he  accordingly  provided  for  and  remedied 
every  thing,  revived  the  desponding  courage  of  the  Macedonians,  and  reinstated  and 
disciplined  the  army.  He  was  inflexibly  rigid  in  the  last  point,  well  knowing  that  the 
success  of  all  his  enterprises  depended  on  it.  A  soldier,  who  was  thirsty,  went  out 
ol'  the  ranks  to  drink,  which  Philip  punished  w^ith  great  severity.  Another  soldier, 
who  ought  to  have  stood  to  his  arms,  laid  them  down:  he  immediately  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death. II 

It  was  at  this  time  he  established  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  afterwards  be- 
came so  famous,  and  was  the  choicest  and  best  disciplined  body  of  an  army  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  and  might  dispute  precedency  in  those  respects  wi^i  the  Greeks  of 
Marathon  and  Salamin.  He  drew  up  the  plan,  or  at  least  improved  it,  from  the  idea 
suggested  by  Homer.^  That  poet  describes  the  union  of  the  Grecian  commanders 
under  the  image  of  a  battalion,  the  soldiers  of  which,  by  the  assemblage  or  eonjunc- 
tion  of  their  shields  form  a  body  impenetrable  to  the  enemy's  darts.  I  rather  believe, 
that  Philip  formed  the  idea  of  the  phalanx  from  the  lessons  of  Epaminondas,  and  the 
sacred  battalion  of  the  Thebans.  He  treated  those  chosen  foot  soldiers  with  peculiar 
distinction,  honoured  them  with  the  title  of  his  comrades  or  companions,**  and,  by  such 
marks  of  honour,  and  confidence,  induced  them  to  bear,  without  any  murmuring,  the 
greatest  fatigues,  and  to  confront  the  greatest  dangers  with  intrepidity.  Such  famili- 
arities as  these  cost  a  monarch  little,  and  are  of  no  conmion  advantasre  to  him.  I 
shall  insert,  at  the  end  of  this  section,  a  more  particular  description  of  the  phalanx, 
and  the  use  made  of  it  in  battles.     I  shall  borrow  from  Polybius  this  description,  trie 

*  Thc'bis  triennio  obses  habitus,  prima  pueritise  niilimenta  in  nrbe  scveritatis  antiqiiffi.et  in  dnmo  Epaminondffi 
sumniiet  philosoplii  el  iniperatoris,  deposuit.— Justin.  1.  vii.c.  5.  Philip  lived  in  Thebes  not  only  three,  but  nine 
or  ten  years.  t  Plutarch  ni  Pelop.p.  292.  t  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  407.     Justin.  1.  vii.  e.5. 

^A.  M.  3644.     Ant.  J.  C.  360.     Diod    I.  xvi.  p.  404— 413.  ||  iElian.  !•  xiv.  c  49. 

^  Iliad. u.v,  130.  ""Uc^iTy-iij:,  sJijnififcs  verbatim, a  foul  soldier,  comrade,  companion. 
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length  of  which  would  too  much  interrupt  the  series  of  our  history;  yet  being  placed 
separately  may,  probably,  please,  especially  by  the  judicious  reflections  of  a  man  so 
well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  as  that  historian. 

One  of  the  first  things  Philip  took  care  of,  was  the  negotiating  a  cautious  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  whose  power  he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  was  not  willing  to  make 
liis  enemies,  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign  hitherto  but  ill  established.  He  therefore  sent 
ambassadors  to  Athens,  spared  neither  promises  nor  protestations  of  amity,  and  at 
last  was  so  happy  as  to  conclude  a  treaty,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  make  all  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  proposed  himself. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  did  not  seem  so  much  to  act  like  a  monarch  of  but  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  as  like  a  politician  profoundly  versed  in  the  art  of  dissimulation;  and 
who,  without  the  assistance  of  experience,  was  already  sensible,  that  to  know  when  to 
lose  at  a  proper  season  is  to  gain.  He  had  seized  upon  Amphipolis,  a  city  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  which  consequently  stood  very  convenient  for  him.  He 
could  not  keep  it,  as  that  would  have  weakened  his  army  too  much,  not  to  mention 
tliat  the  Athenians,  wliose  friendship  it  was  his  interest  to  preserve,  would  have  been 
exasperated  at  his  holding  a  place  which  they  claimed  as  their  colony.  On  the  other 
side,  he  was  determined  not  to  give  up  to  his  enemies  one  of  the  keys  to  his  dominions. 
He  therefore  took  the  resolution  to  declare  that  place  free,  by  permitting  the  inhabit- 
ants to  govern  themselves  as  a  republic,  and  in  this  manner  to  set  them  at  variance 
w^th  their  ancient  masters.  At  the  same  time  he  disarmed  the  Peonians  by  means  of 
promises  and  presents;  resolving  to  attack  them,  after  he  had  disunited  his  enemies, 
and  weakened  them  by  that  disunion.* 

This  address  and  subtlety  established  him  more  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  he 
soon  found  himself  without  competitors.  Having  barred  the  entrance  of  his  kingdom 
to  Pausanias,  he  marched  against  Arga^us,  came  up  with  him  in  the  road  from  Mgai 
to  Methone,  defeated  him,  killed  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers,  and  took  a  multitude 
of  prisoners;  attacked  the  Peonians,  and  subjected  them  to  his  power:  he  afterwards 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Illyrians,  cut  them  to  pieces,  and  obliged  them  to  restore 
to  him  all  the  places  possessed  by  them  in  Macedonia. 

About  this  time  tlie  Athenians  acted  with  the  greatest  generosity  in  regard-  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Euboea.  That  island  which  is  separated  from  Boeotia  by  the  Euripus 
was  so  called  from  its  large  and  beautiful  pasture  lands,  and  is  now  called  Negro- 
pont.f  It  had  been  subject  to  the  Athenians,  who  had  settled  colonies  in  Eretria  and 
Chalcis,  the  two  principal  cities.  Thucydides  relates,  that  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  revolt  of  the  Euboeans  dismayed  the  Athenians  very  much,  because  they  drew 
greater  revenues  from  thence  than  from  Attica.  From  that  time  Euboea  became  a 
prey  to  factions;  and  at  the  same  time  of  whicli  we  are  now  speaking,  one  of  these 
factions  implored  the  assistance  of  Thebes,  and  the  other  of  Athens.  At  first  the  The- 
bans  met  with  no  obstacle,  and  easily  made  the  faction  they  espoused  triumphant. 
However,  at  the  arrival  of  the'Athenians  matters  took  a  different  turn.  Though  they 
were  very  much  offended  at  the  Euboeans,  who  had  behaved  very  injuriously  towards 
them,  nevertheless,  sensibly  affected  with  tlie  great  danger  to  which  they  WTre  ex- 
posed, and  forgetting  their  private  resentments,  they  immediately  gave  them  such 
powerful  succours  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  in  a  few  days  they  forced  the  Thebans 
to  retire.  Being  now  absolute  masters  of  ihe  island,  they  restored  the  inhabitants  their 
cities  and  liberties,  persuaded,  says  iEschincs,^  in  relating  this  circumstance,  that 
justice  requires  we  should  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  past  injuries,  when  the  par- 
ties offending  repose  their  trust  in  the  offended.  The  Athenians,  after  liaving  re- 
stored Euboea  to  its  former  tranquillity,  retired,  without  desiring  any  other  benefit  for 
all  their  services,  than  the  giory  of  having  appeased  the  troubles  of  that  island.§ 

But  they  did  not  always  behave  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  other  states;  and 
this  gave  rise  to  the  war  of  the  allies,"||  of  which  I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

Hitherto,  that  is,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Philip  had  employed  his  en- 
deavours to  triumph  over  his  competitors  for  the  throne;  to  pacify  domestic  divisions, 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  hi-;  MiTlgn  enemies,  and  to  disable  them,  by  his  frequent  vic- 
tories, from  troubling  him  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom. 

But  he  is  now  to  appear  in  another  character.  Sjiarta  and  Athens,  after  having 
long  disputed  the  empire  of  (jJreece,  had  weakened  tliemselvcs  by  their  reciprocal  di- 

•  Polysen.  Slrataj?.  1.  iv.  c.  17.  t  A.  M.  3646.    Ant.  J.  C.  358. 

\  OvXi   >iy>^,"£i'0(    rjix-ziov   iii'V.i   T»v   lifiy/jv    ce.7rrtvv/<ju.'jvt\jiiv    tv  too    t^ t^tuJitvxt, 

J  Vtll.  Pdtcic.  1.  i.  C.4.    Thucyd.l.  viii.p.  613.    Dtinost.  pro  Ctcsiph.  p.439.    yEochin.  conlv.  Ctcsiph.p.  441. 

II  A.  M.  3540.     Atit.  .1.  C.  358. 
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visions.  This  circumstance  had  ^iven  Thebes  an  opportunity  of  regaining  its  former 
grandeur;  but  Thebes,  having  weakened  itself  by  the  wars  in  which  it  had  been 
engaged  against  Sparta  and  Attiens,  gave  Phihp  an  occasion  of  aspiring  also  in  his 
turn  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  As  a  poUtician  and  a  conquerer,  he  now  resolved 
how  he  might  best  extend  his  frontiers,  reduce  his  neighbours,  and  weaken  those 
whom  he  was  not  able  to  conquer  at  present;  how  he  might  introduce  himself  into 
the  aifiiirs  of  Greece,  share  in  its  intestine  feuds,  make  himself  its  arbiter,  join  with 
one  side  to  destroy  the  other;  in  a  word,  to  obtain  the  empire  over  all.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  great  design,  he  spared  neither  artifices,  open  force,  presents,  nor  pro- 
raises.  He  employed,  lor  this  purpose,  neffotiaiions,  treaties,  and  alliances,  and  each 
of  them  singly,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  judged  most  conducive  to  the  succcs  of  his 
desin-n;  advantage  solely  determining  him  in  the  clioice  of  measures. 

We  shall  always  see  him  acting  under  this  second  character  in  all  the  steps  he  takes 
henceforth,  till  he  assumes  a  tliird  and  last  character,  which  is  preparing  to  attack 
the  great  king  of  Persia,  and  endeavouring  to  become  the  avenger  of  Greece,  by  sub- 
verting an  empire  which  before  had  attempted  its  subjuffaiion,  and  wliich  had  always 
continued  its  irreconcilable  enemy,  either  by  open  invasions  or  secret  intrigues. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  seized  upon  Am- 
phipolis,  because  well  situated  tor  his"  views;  but  that  to  avoid  restoring  it  to  the 
Athenians,  who  claimed  it  as  one  of  their  colonies,  he  had  declared  it  a  free  city. 
But,  at  this  time,  being  no  longer  under  such  great  apprehensions  I'rom  the  Athenians, 
he  resumed  his  former  design  of  seizing  Amphipolis.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
being  threatened  with  a  speedy  siege,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  offering 
to  put  themselves  and  their  city  under  the  protection'  of  Athens,  and  beseeching 
them  to  accept  the  kej'-s  of  Arnpliipolis.*  But  that  republic  rejected  their  offer, 
for  fear  of  breaking  the  peace  they  had  conlcuded  the  preccling  year  with  Philip. 
This  monarch,  hov/ever,  was  not  so  delicate  in  this  point;  for  he  besieged  and  took 
Amphipolis  by  means  of  the  intrigues  he  carried  on  in  the  city,  and  made  it  one  of 
the  strongest  barriers  of  his  kingxiom.  Demosthenes,  in  his  orations,  frequently  re- 
proachcslhe  Athenians  with  their  indolence  on  this  occasion,  by  representing  to  them, 
that  had  they  acted  at  this  time  with  the  expedition  they  ought,  they  would  have 
saved  a  contederate  city,  and  spared  themselves  a  great  many  misfortunes.f 

Philip  had  promised'the  Athenians  to  give  up  Amphipolis  into  their  hands,  and  by 
that  means  had  made  them  supine  and  inactive;  but  he  did  not  value  himself  upon 
keeping  his  word,  and  sincerity  was  in  no  manner  the  virtue  he  professed.  So  far  from 
surrendering  this  city,  he  also  possessed  himself  of  Pydnat  and  of  Potid^a.§  The 
Athenians  kepi  a  garrison  in  the  latter,  these  he  dismissed  without  doing  the  leasi 
injury;  and  gave  up  this  city  to  the  Olynthians  to  engage  them  in  his  interest.|| 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  seize  Crenides,  which  the  Thasians  had  built  but  two 
years  before,  and  which  he  called  Philippi,  from  his  ov%'n  name.  It  was  near  this  city, 
afterwards  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that  he  opened  certain  gold 
mines,  which  every  year  produced  upwards  of  a  thousand  talents;  a  prodigious  sum 
of  money  in  that'^age.  By  this  means,  m.oney  became  much  more  current  in 
Macedon  than  before;  and  Philip  first  caused  gold  specie  to  be  coined  there,  vv'hich 
outlived  monarchy.1I  Superiority  of  fin;inces  is  of  endless  advantage  to  a  state;  and 
no  prince  understood  them  better  than  Philip,  or  neglected  them  less.  By  this  fund 
he  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  powerful  army  of  foreigners,  and  to  bribe  a  number  of 
creatures  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece.** 

Demosthenes  says,  that  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flo-n-ishing  condition,  "gold 
and  silver  were   ranked  in  the  number  of  prohibited  arms."tt     But  Philip  thought, 

•  Deraost.  Olynth.  i.  p.  2.  t  A.  M.  3646.    Ant.  J.  C.  358.    Diod.  p.  412. 

tPydna,  a  citv  of  Macedon,  situated  on  tliepulfancitntlj- called  Sinus  Thermaicus.  and  now  Golfodi  Saloniclii. 
]  Potidfia.anbtliercity  ofMacedou,on  the  borders ofancientTliiace.     It  was  bat sixiy  stadia,  orlhree  leagues, 
from  Olynthus.  ||  Uiod.  p.  412. 

^  Gratus  Alexandio  re^i  ma^a fuit  ille 

ChcEiilus, incultis  qui  versibus  et  iiiale  nati 
Retuhtacceptos,  legale  numisma,  Fhilipjjos. 

Herat.  I.  ii.  Ep.  ad  Au8:ust. 
Clierilus  thePelean  youth  approved. 
Him  he  rewarded  well,  and  him  beloved; 
His  dull  uneven  verse,  by  great  good  fate, 
Got  him  his  favour,  and  a  fair  estate. 

Creech  s  Hor. 
Hie  sunt  numcrati  aurei  trecenti  nnmmi,qui  vocanmr  Philippi. 

Plant  in  Poen. 
^•Diod.n413.  .  ttPhrlip.in.p.52. 
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spoke,  and  acted  in  a  quite  different  manner.    It  is  said,  that  consulting  the  oracle  of 
Delphos,  he  received  the  following  answer; 

Make  coin  thy  weapon  and  thou'lt  conquer  all. — Suidas. 

The  advice  of  the  priestess  became  his  rule,  and  he  applied  it  with  great  success. 
He  owned  that  he  had  carried  more  places  by  money  than  arms;  that  he  never  forced 
a  gate  till  after  having  attempted  to  open  it  with  a  golden  key;  and  he  did  not  think 
any  fortress  impregnable,  into  which  a  mule  laden  with  silver  could  find  entran^ie. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  merchant  rather  than  a  conquerer:  that  it  was  not 
Philip,  but  his  o^old,  that  subdued  Greece,  and  that  he  bought  his  cities  rather  than 
took  them.*  He  had  pensioners  in  all  the  commonwealths  of  Greece,  and  retained 
those  in  his  pay  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  public  affairs.  And  indeed  he  was 
less  proud  of  the  success  of  a  battle  than  that  of  a  negotiation,  well  knowing  that  neither 
his  generals  nor  his  soldiers  could  share  in  the  honour  of  the  latter. 

Philip  had  married  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  the  latter  was  son  of  AI- 
cetas,  king  of  Molussus  or  Epirus.  Olympias  brought  him  Alexander  surnamed  the 
Great  who  who  horn  at  Pella,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  the  first  year  of  the  106th 
Olympiad.  Philip  who  at  that  time  was  absent  from  his  kingdom,  had  three  very 
agreeable  advices  brought  him;  that  he  had  carried  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games; 
that  Parmenio,  one  of  his  generals,  had  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  lllyrians;  and 
that  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  son.t  This  prince  terrified  at  so  signal  a  happines, 
which  the  heathens  thought  frequently  the  omen  of  some  mournful  catastrophe,  cried 
out,  "Great  Jupiter!  in  return  for  so  many  blessings,  send  me  as  soon  as  possible  some 
slight  mistbrtune.":}: 

We  may  form  a  judgment  of  Philip's  care  and  attention  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  this  prince,  by  the  letter  he  wrote  a  short  time  after  his  birth  to  Aristotle,  to  ac- 
quaint him  so  early  that  he  had  made  choice  of  him  for  his  son's  preceptor.  "I  am  to 
inform  you,"  said  he,  "that  I  have  a  son  born.  I  return  thanks  to  the  gods,  not  so  much 
for  having  given  him  to  me,  as  to  have  given  him  me  in  the  time  that  Aristotle  lived. 
I  may  justly  promise  myself  that  you  will  make  him  a  successor  worthy  of  us  both,  and 
a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia."§  "  What  noble  thoughts  arise  from  the  perusal  of  this 
letter,  far  different  from  the  manners  of  the  present  age,  but  highly  worthy  of  a  great 
monarch  and  a  good  father!  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  such  reflections  on  it  as 
he  shall  think  proper;  and  shall  only  observe,  that  this  example  may  serve  as  a  lesson 
even  to  private  persons,  as  it  teaches  them  how  highly  they  ought  to  value  a  good 
master,  and  the  extraordinary  care  they  should  take  to  find  such  a  one;  for  every  son 
is  an  Alexander  to  his  father.]]  It  appears  that  Philip  put  his  son  very  early  under 
Aristotle,  convinced  that  the  success  of  studies  depends  on  the  foundation  first  laid; 
and  that  the  man  cannot  be  too  able,  who  is  to  teach  the  principles  of  learning  and 
knowledge  in  the  manner  they  ought  to  be  inculcated.1T 

A    DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  PHALANX. 

This  was  a  body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  heavy-armed  troops, 
who  were  always  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  battle.**  Besides  a  sword,  they  were 
armed  with  a  shield,  and  a[pike  or  spear  ^called  by  the  Greeks  x»^ia-a-x,  (sarissa.)  This 
pike  was  fourteen  cubits,  or  twenty-one  feet,  long,  for  the  cubit  consists  of  a  foot 
and  a  half.ft 

*  Callidus  emptor  Olynthi. Juv.  Sat.  xii.  1. 47. 

Philippus  inajore  ex  parte  meioator  Graeciae,  quam  victor. 

Val.  Max.  lib.  vii.  c.  2. 

DifRdit  hostium 

Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  subruil  aemulos 
Reges  Hiuneribus.— Horat.  lib.  iii.  Od.  xvi. 

When  engines,  and  when  arts  do  fail. 
The  golden  wedge  can  cleave  the  wall 

Gold,  Philip's  rival  kings  o'erthrew  Creech's  Hor. 

T  Plutarch  supjjoses  tliat  this  news  was  brought  him  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Potidjea,  but  this  city  had 
been  taken  two  years  before. 

tA.  .M.  3648.    Ant.  J.  C.  356.     Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  666.    Justin.  1.  xii.  c.  16.    Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  187. 

}  Aul.Gel.  I.  ix.  3. 
y  Fingamus  Alexandrum  dari  nobis,  impositujn  gremio,  dignura  tanta  cura  infantem:  rquanquam  suus  cuique 
dignusest.1— Quintil.l.i.  c.  1.  ^  t,  vu       h  h 

\^"  Ph'Jlippus  Macedon)ini  rex  Alexandre filio  sno  prima  literarum  elemenfa  tradi  ab  Aristotele  snmmo  ejus 
setatis  philosopho  voluisset,  aut  illcsuscepisset  hoc  ofRcium,  sinon  studiorum  initio  a  perfectissirao  quoqueopti- 
me  tractarijpertineread  summamcrediilisset?— Quintil.  Ibid. 

*  P^^fnet  sex  millia  pedituru  more  Macedonum  armati  fuere  qui  phalangitae  appellabantur.  Haec  media 
acici  tun  in  fronte,  m  decern  partes  divisa.— Tit.  Liv.  I.  xxxvii.  n.  40. 

ft  Polyb.  I.  i.  p. 764-767.    Id.  l.xii.  p.  664.    /Elian,  de  Instruend.  Acieb. 
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The  phalanx  was  commonly  divided  into  ten  corps  or  battalions,  each  of  which 
was  composed  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  one  hundred  in  rank,  and  sixteen  in  file. 
Sometimes  the  file  of  sixteen  was  doubled,  and  sometimes  divided,  according  to  oc- 
casions; so  that  the  phalanx  was  sometimes  but  eight  and  at  other  times  thirty-two 
deep;  but  its  usual  depth  was  sixteen. 

The  space  between  each  soldier  upon  a  march  was  six  feet,  or,  which  is  the  same; 
four  cubits;  and  the  ranks  were  also  about  six  feet  asunder.  When  the  phalanx  ad- 
vanced towards  an  enemy,  there  was  but  three  feet  distance  between  each  soldier,  and 
the  ranks  were  closed  in  proportion.  In  fine,  when  the  phalanx  was  to  receive  the  ene- 
my, the  men  vvlio  composed  it  drew  still  closer,  each  soldier  occupying  only  the  spuce 
of  a  foot  and  a  half. 

This  evidently  shows  the  different  space  which  the  front  of  the  phalanx  took  up  in 
these  three  cases,  supposing  the  whole  to  consist  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  at  sixteen 
deep,  and  consequently  always  a  thousand  men  in  front  This  space  or  distance,  in 
the  first  case,  was  six  thousand  feet  or  one  thousand  fathoms,  which  make  ten  fur- 
longs or  half  a  league.  In  the  second  case  it  was  but  half  as  much,  and  took  up  five 
furlongs,  or  five  hundred  fathoms.*  And  in  the  third  case,  it  was  again  diminished 
another  half,  and  extended  to  the  distance  of  only  two  furlongs  and  a  half,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms. 

Polybius  examines  the  phalanx  in  the  second  case,  in  which  it  marched  to  attack 
the  enemy.  There  were  then  three  feet  in  breadth  and  depth  between  each  soldier. 
We  observed  above,  that  their  pikes  were  fourteen  cubits  long.  The  space  betweea 
the  two  hands,  and  that  part  of  the  pike  which  projected  beyond  the  right,  took  up 
four;  and  consequently  the  pike  advanced  ten  cubits  beyond  the  body  of  the  soldier 
who  caried  it.  This  beiug  suppossed,  the  pikes  of  the  soldiers  placed  in  the  fifth  rank, 
whom  I  will  call  the  fifths,  and  so  of  the  rest,  projected  two  cubits  beyond  the  first 
rank;  the  pikes  of  the  fourths,  four;  those  of  the  thirds,  six;  those  of  the  seconds,  eight 
cubits;  and  the  pikes  of  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  first  rank,  projected  ten  cubita 
towards  the  enemy. 

The  reader  will  easily  conceive,  that  when  the  soldiers  who  composed  the  phalanx, 
a  great  and  unwieldy  machine,  every  part  of  which  bristled  Asdth  pikes,  as  we  have 
seen,  moved  all  at  once,  presenting  their  pikes  to  attack  the  enemy,  they  must  charge 
with  great  force.  The  soldiers,  who  were  behind  the  fifth  rank,  held  their  pikes 
raised,  but  inclining  a  little  over  the  ranks  which  preceded  them;  thereby  forming  a 
kind  of  roof,  which,  not  to  mention  their  shields,  secured  them  from  darts  discharged 
at  a  distance,  which  fell  without  doing  them  any  hurt. 

The  soldiers  of  all  the  other  ranks  beyond  the  fifth,  could  not  indeed  engage  against 
the  enemy,  nor  reach  them  with  their  pikes,  but  then  they  gave  great  assistance  in 
battle  to  those  in  front  of  them;  for  by  supporting  them  behind  with  the  utmost 
strength,  and  propping  them  with  their  backs,  they  increased  in  a  prodigious  manner 
the  strength  and  impetuosity  of  the  onset;  they  gave  their  comrades  such  a  force  as 
rendered  them  immoveable  in  attacks,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  them  of  every 
hope  or  opportunity  of  flight  by  the  rear;  so  that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
either  conquering  or  dying. 

Polybius  indeed  acknowledges,  that  as  long  as  the  soldiers  of  the  phalanx  preserved 
their  disposition  and  order  as  a  phalanx,  that  is,  as  long  as  they  kept  their  ranks  in  the 
close  order  we  have  described,  it  was  impossible  for  an  enemy  either  to  sustain  its 
weight,  or  to  open  and  break  it.  And  this  he  demonstrates  to  us  in  a  plain  and  sen- 
sible manner.  The  Roman  soldiers,  for  it  is  these  he  compares  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
place  in  question,  says  he,  take  up,  in  fight,  three  feet  each.  And  as  they  must  ne- 
cessarily m»ve  about  very  much,  either  to  shift  their  bucklers  to  the  right  and  left, 
in  defending  themselves,  or  to  thrust  with  the  point,  or  strike  with  the  edge,  we  must 
be  obliged  to  suppose  the  distance  of  three  feet  between  every  soldier.  In  this  man- 
ner every  Roman  soldier  takes  up  six  feet,  that  is,  twice  as  much  distance  as  one  of 
the  phalanx,  and  consequently  opposes  singly  two  soldiers  of  the  first  rank;  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  is  obliged  to  make  head  against  ten  pikes,  as  we  before  observed. 
Now  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  soldier  to  break,  or  force  his  way  through  ten  pikes.t 

Livy  shows  this  evidently  in  a  few  words,  where  he  discribes  in  what  manner  the 
Romans  were  repulsed  by  the  Macedonians  at  the  siege  of  a  city.t  The  consul,  says 
he,  made  his  cohorts  to  advance,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  penetrate  the  Macedonian 

•  Five  stadia. 
t  It  was  before  said,  that  each  soldier  of  the  phalaox  took  up  thi  ee  feet  when  he  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  but  half  as  much  when  he  waited  his  comings  np.     In  this  last  case,  each  Roman  soldier  was  obliged  to  make 
head  ag^in^l  twenty  pikes.  t  Liv.  I.  xxtii.  n.  17. 
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phalanx.  When  the  latter,  keeping  very  close  together,  had  presented  their  long 
pikes,  the  Romans,  having  ineffectually  discharged^ their  javelins  against  the  Mace- 
donians, whom  their  shields,  pressed  very  close  together,  covered  hke  a  roof,  drew 
their  swords.  But  it  was  not  possible  for  them  either  to  come  to  a  close  engagement, 
or  to  cut  or  break  the  pikes  of  the  enemy;  and  if  they  happened  to  cut  or  break  any 
one  ot  them,  the  broken  piece  of  the  pike  served  as  a  point;  so  thai  this  range  of 
pikes,  with  which  the  front  of  the  phalanx  was  armed,  still  existed.* 

Paulus  aEmilius  acknowledged,  that  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  the  last  king  of 
Macedon,  this  rampart  of  brass,  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable  to  his  legions,lill- 
ed  liim  with  terror  and  astonishment.  He  did  not  remember,  he  said,  any  thing  so 
formidable  as  this  phalanx;  and  often  afterwards  declared,  that  this  dreadful  spectacle 
had  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  him,  as  almost  made  him  despair  of  the 
victory.t 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  appear  that  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
considered  invincible;  but  we  find  by  history,  that  the  Macedonians  and  their  phalanx 
were  vanquished  and  subdued  by  the  Romans.  "It  Avas  invincible,  says  Polybius,  "so 
long  as  it  continued  a  phalanx,  but  this  happened  very  rarely;  for' to  form  in  that 
order,  a  flat  even  spot  of  ground  of  great  extent,  without  either  tree,  bush,  intrench- 
ment,  ditch,  valley,  hill,  or  river,  was  requisite.  Now  we  seldom  find  a  spot  of 
ground,  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  furlongs,  in  extent;  for  so  large  a  space  is  neces- 
sary for  containing  a  whole  army,  of  which  the  phalanx  is  but  a  part. 

"But  let  us  suppose,"  continues  Polybius,  "that  a  tract  of  ground,  such  as  could  be 
wished,  were  found,  yet  of  what  use  could  a  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
phalanx  be,  should  the  enemy,  instead  of  advancing  and  offering  battle,  send  out  de- 
tacliments  to  lay  waste  the  country,  plunder  the  cities,  or  cut  off  the  convoys?  That 
in  case  the  enemy  should  come  to  battle,  the  general  need  only  command  part  of  his 
front,  the  centre  lor  instance,  to  give  way  and  fly,  that  the  phalanx  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  pursuing  them;  in  this  case,  it  is  manifest  the  phalanx  would  be  bro- 
ken, and  a  large  cavity  made  in  it,  in  which  the  Romans  would  not  fail  to  charge  the 
phalanx  in  flank  on  the  right  and  left,  at  the  same  time  that  those  soldiers  who  were 
pursuing  the  enemy,  might  be  attacked  in  the  same  manner." 

This  reasonhig  of  Polybius  appears  to  me  very  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
us  a  very  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  fought;  which  certainly 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  history,  as  it  is  an  essential  part  of  it. 

Hence  appears,  as  Mr.  Bossuet^  observed  after  Polybius,  the  difference  between 
the  Macedonian  phalaax,§  formed  of  one  large  body,  very  close  on  all  sides,  which  was 
obliged  to  move  all  at  once,  and  the  Roman  army,  divided  into  small  bodies,  which 
for  that  reason  were  nimbler,  and  consequently  more  aptly  disposed  for  motions  of 
every  kind.  "The  phalanx  cannot  long  preserve  its  natural  property,"  says  Polybius; 
"that  is  to  say,  its  solidity  and  thickness,  because  it  requires  its  peculiar  spots  of 
ground,  and  those,  as  it  were,  made  purposely  ibr  it;  and  that  lor  want  of  such  tracts, 
it  encumbers,  or  rather  breaks  itself  by  its  own  motion;  not  to  mention,  that,  if  it  is 
once  broken,  the  soldiers  who  compore  it  can  never  rally  again.  Whereas  the  Ro- 
man army,  by  its  division  into  small  bodies,  takes  advantage  of  all  places  and  situa- 
tions, and  suits  itself  to  them.  It  is  united  or  separated  at  pleasure.  It  files  ofl;  or 
draws  together,  without  the  least  difficulty.  It  can  very  easily  detach,  rally,  and 
perform  every  kind  of  evolution,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  occasion  may  require. 
In  fine,  it  has  a  greater  variety  of  motions,  and  consequently  more  activity  and 
strength,  than  the  phalanx." 

This  enabled  Paulus  ^milius  to  gain  his  celebrated  victory  over  Perseus.||     He 

•  Colioites  invicem  sub  sigiiis,  qufe  cunetini  Macedonum  (jilialaufi^em  ipsi  vocaiit)  si  possent.  vi  perrumperunt, 
emitteliat.— Ubi  conteni  liasias  uii^eiitis  Ionf,'Uudiiiis  pros  se  Macedoiies  objecisseiit  velut  in  construciani  densi- 
taU- clypeorein  testudinein,  Uoinani;  pilis  nequicquam,  einis^es,  cum  stniixisseiit  gladios,  neque  ])iogifri  pro- 
pius,  iieque  pifficedeie  has  as  poteraiit;  et,  si  qnaiii  incidisseiit  -(Ut  pra.'f  vegisseiil  hastile  fraKinento  ii)so  acuto  iu- 
ler  spioula  imegraaum  IiasUirum,  velut  vallum  explirbat.  T  Plut.  in  Paul.  ^mil.  p.  265. 

,„  t  Oiseourse  on  Universal  Histoiy. 

J  Jjtatanis  uterque  mdes,  ordines  servans;  sed  iila  jjlialanx  unmobilis,  et  unius  generis;  Romana  acies  distinc- 
iior,  ex  plunbus  partialis  comsUius;  facilis  partienti  quac-umqiif  o))us  isset,  tacilis  jnnsenii.— Tit.  Liv.l.  ix.n.  19. 

r.i-ant  plcraquesylvestna  cnca.  mcmmoda  phalaiig-i.  maxnue  Macedonum,  quu;,  nisi  ubi  pralongis  hastis  vehu 
vuiium  ante  dypeos  objecit,  quod  ui  fiat.  Iibero  campoopws  cm,  nulluu  acimidum  usus  est.—Id.  I.  xxxi.  n.  8Q. 
■.-.m  „  ^'i"  '^  iinrriiasa  dissipavit  ))liaiangeni;  neque  ulla  evi Jentior  causa  xictoiix  fuit  quam  quod  niulta pas- 
horr'"?-  f  "'r"^'  '^"P  fitictuantem  tuibarunt  primo,deinde  disjecerunt  pJialangem;  cujus  coniertas,  et  mlentis 
iiorrentis  iiastis,  inUjleiabdes  vires  sunt.  Si  carptiin  aggiediej.ilo  circuinagere  iaimobilem  longitudine  et  gravi- 
m,^l«.  k'^^'^^'c""'""^  strue  iniplicantur:  si  vero  ab  lalei.-,  aut  ab  (ergo,  aliquid  tumultus  inciepuit,  ruinae 
a!^X  ,^  t'^'u  ^'^"f '"'"  ad  versus  cattrvatim;  irruentes  R„i.ianos,  et  intenupta  multifariam  acJe,  obviara  ire 
w^tDaniur,  et  Komani,  quaeumquedata  intervalla  esstnt,  jj.Miiiiabant  ordines  suos.  Qui  si  universa  aeie  in 
1^1  L-"  **"*"'  iiJ^tiuciain  phaianjj^m.ttuncmnssem— iiiduii.,u.c  .j  iiastis,  uva,  conllrtam  aciemsusunuisseni.- 
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first  attacked  the  phalanx  in  front.  But  the  Macedonians,  keeping  very  close  together, 
holding  their  pikes  with  both  hands,  and  presenting  this  iron  rampart  to  the  enemy, 
could  not  be  either  broken  or  forced  in  any  manner,  but  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of 
the  Romans.  But  at  last,  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  and  the  great  extent  of  the 
front,  not  allowing  the  Macedonians  to  continue,  in  all  parts,  that  range  of  shields  and 
pikes,  Paulus  iEmlliiis  observed  that  the  phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave  several  open- 
ings and  intervals.  Upon  this  he  attacked  them  at  these  openings,  not  as  before,  in 
front,  and  in  a  general  onser,  but  by  detached  bodies,  and  in  ditierent  parts  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  By  this  means  the  phalanx  was  broken,  and  its  whole  force, 
which  consisted  merely  in  its  union,  and  the  impression  it  made  all  at  once,  was 
entirely  lost,  and  Paulus  iEmilius  gained  the  victory.* 

Polybius,  in  the  twelfth  book  above  cited;  also  describes  in  a  few  words  the  order 
of  battle  observed  by  the  cavalry.  According  to  him,  a  squadron  of  horse  consisted 
of  eight  hundred,  generally  drawn  up  one  hundred  in  front,  and  eight  deep;  conse- 
quently such  a  squadron  as  this  took  up  a  furk)ng,  or  one  hundred  fathoms,  suppos- 
ing the  distance  of  one  iathom  or  six  feet  for  each  horseman;  which  space  he  must 
necessarily  occupy,  to  make  his  evolutions  and  to  rally.  Ten  squadrons,  or  eight 
thousand  horse,  occupied  ten  times  as  much  ground,  that  is,  ten  furlongs,  or  a  thou- 
sand fathoms,  which  make  about  half  a  league.t 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  may  judge  how  much  ground  an  army  took, 
according  to  the  number  of  infantry  and  cavalry  of  which  it  consisted. 

SECTION    II. THE  SACRED  WAR.       SEQUEL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILIP. 

Discord,  which  constantly  excited  in  the  Greeks  dispositions  not  very  remote  from 
an  open  rupture,  broke  out  with  great  violence  upon  account  of  the  Phoceeans.  Those 
people,  who  inhabited  the  territories  adjacent  to  Delphos,  ploughed  up  certain  lands 
that  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  which  were  thereby  prolaned.  Immediately  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  exclaimed  against  them  as  guilty  of  sacrilege;  some,  from  a 
spirit  of  sincerity,  and  others,  in  order  to  cover  their  private  revenue  with  the  veil  of 
religion.  The  war  that  broke  out  on  this  occasion,  was  called  tlTe  Sacred  War,  as 
undertaken  from  a  religious  motive,  and  lasted  ten  years.  The  people  guilty  of  this 
profanation,  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Amphyctions,  or  states-general  of 
Greece;  and  the  whole  affair  being  duly  examined,  the  Phocasans  were  declared 
sacrilegious,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.| 

Philomelus,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  a  bold  man,  and  of  great  autiiority,  having 
proved  by  some  verses  in  Homer,§  that  the  sovereignty  of  DeJphos  belonged  anci- 
ently to  the  Phoca?ans,  inflamed  them  Sgainst  this  decree,  resolved  with  them  to  take 
up  arms,  and  was  appointed  their  general.  He  immediately  went  to  Sparta  to  en- 
gage the  Lacedaemonians  in  his  interest.  They  were  very  much  disgusted  at  the 
sentence  which  the  Amphyctions  had  pronounced  against  them  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Thebans,  by  which  they  had  also  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  for  having  seized 
upon  the  citadel  of  Thebes  b}^  fraud  and  violence.  Archidaraus,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Sparta,  gave  Philomelus  a  handsome  reception.  This  monarch,  however,  did  not 
dare  to  declare  openly  in  tavour  of  the  Phocseans,  but  promised  to  assist  him  with 
money,  and  to  furnish  him  secretly  with  troops,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

Philomelus,  at  his  return  home,  raised  soldiers,  and  began  by  attacking  the  temple 
of  Delphos,  of  which  he  possessed  himself  without  any  great  difficulty,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  making  but  a  weak  resistance.  The  iLocrians,  orLocri,  a  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphos,  took  arms  against  him,  but  were  defeated  in  sev- 
eral rencounters.  Philomelus,  encouraged  by  these  first  successes,  increased  his 
troops  daily,  and  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  his  enterprise  with  vigour. 
He  accordingly  entered  the  temple,  tore  irom  the  pillars  the  decree  of  the  Amphyc- 
tions against  the  PhocT.ans,  published  all  over  the  countiy,  that  he  had  no  design  to 
seize  the  riches  of  tlie  lemple,  and  that  his  sole  view  wa'^s  to  restore  the  Phoceeans 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  sanction 
from  the  god  who  presided  at  Delphos,  and  to  receive  such  an  answer  from  the  ora- 
cle as  mi^ht  be  favourable  to  him.  The  priestess  at  first  refused  to  co-operate  on 
this  occasion;  but  being  terrified  by  his  menaces,  she  answered  that  the  god  permitted 
him  to  do  whatever  he  should  think  proper;  a  circumstance  he  took  care  to  publish 
to  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Paul.  ^mil.  p.  265,266.     Liv,  1.  xliv.  n.  41.  t  Lib.  xii.  p.633. 

tA,  M.  3649.     AnuJ.  C.355.    Died.  1.  xvi.  p  .  125—433.  J  liiad  J.  ii.  v.  518. 
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The  affair  was  now  become  a  serious  one.  The  Amphyctions  meeting  a  second 
time,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  declare  war  against  the  Phocseans.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  nations  engaged  in  this  quarrel,  and  sided  with  the  one  or  the  other  party. 
The  Boeotians,  the  Locrians,  Thessalians,  and  several  other  neighbouring  people, 
declared  in  favour  of  the  god;  while  Sparta,  Athens,  and  some  other  cities  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, joined  with  the  Phocseans.  Philomelus  had  not  yet  touched  the  treasures 
of  the  temple;  but  being  afterwards  not  so  scrupulous,  he  believed  thai  the  riches  of 
the  god  could  not  be  better  employed,  than  in  his  (the  deity's)  defence,  for  he  gave 
this  specious  name  to  this  sacrilegious  attempt;  and  being  enabled,  by  this  fresh  sup- 
ply, to  double  the  pay  of  his  soldiers,  he  raised  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops. 

Several  battles  were  fought,  and  the  success  for  some  time  seemed  doubtful  on  both 
sides.  Every  body  knows  how  much  religious  wars  are  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  pro- 
digious length  to  which  a  false  zeal,  when  veiled  with  so  venerable  a  name,  is  apt  to 
go.  The  Thebans  having  in  a  rencounter  taken  several  prisoners,  condemned  them 
all  to  die  as  sacrilegious  wretches,  Avho  were  excommunicated.  The  Phocseans  did 
the  same  by  way  of  reprisal.  These  had  at  first  gained  several  advantages;  but 
ihaving  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Philomelus  their  leader,  being  closely  attacked 
upon  an  eminence,  from  which  there  was  no  retreating,  defended  himself  for  a  long 
time  with  incredible  bravery;  which,  however,  not  availing,  he  threw  himself  head- 
long from  a  rock,  in  order  to  avoid  ihe  torments  he  must  unavoidably  have  under- 
gone, had  he  fallen  alive  into  he  hands  of  his  enemies.  Onomarchus  was  his  succes- 
sor, and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  forces. 

This  new  general  soon  levied  another  army,  the  advantageous  pay  he  offered  pro- 
curing him  soldiers  from  all  sides.  He  also,  by  dint  of  money,  brought  over  several 
chiefs  of  the  other  part}'^,  and  prevailed  upon  them  either  to  retire  or  to  do  little  or 
nothing,  by  which  he  gained  great  advantages.* 

Philip  thought  it  most  consistent  with  his  interest  to  remain  neutral  in  this  general 
movement  of  the  Greeks,  in  favour  either  of  the  Phocseans  or  the  Thebans.  It  was  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  this  ambitious  prince,  who  had  little  regard  for  religion  or 
the  interest  of  Apollo,  but  was  always  intent  upon  his  own,  not  to  engage  in  a  war 
from  which  he  could  not  reap  the  least  benefit;  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  circum- 
-staiice  in  which  all  Greece,  employed  and  divided  by  a  great  war,  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  extend  his  frontiers,  and  push  his  conquests  without  any  apprehension  of 
opposition.  He  was  also  well  pleased  to  see  both  parties  weaken  and  consume  each 
other,  as  he  should  thereby  be  enabled  to  fall  upon  them  afterwards  ^vith  greater 
3advantage. 

Being  desirous  of  subjecting  Thrace,  and  of  securing  the  conquests  he  had  already 
made  in  it,  he  determined  to  possess  himself  of  Methone,  a  small  city,  incapable  of 
supporting  itself  by  its  own  strength,  but  which  gave  him  disquiet,  and  obstructed 
}iis  designs  whenever  it  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.f  He  accordingly  besieged 
that  city,  made  himself  master  of,  and  razed  it.  He  lost  one  of  his  eyes' before  Me- 
thone, by  a  very  singular  accident.  Aster  of  Amphipolis  had  offered  his  service  to 
■Philip,  as  so  excellent  a  marksman,  that  he  could  bring  down  birds  in  their  most 
rapid  flight.  The  monarch  made  this  answer.  "Well,  1  will  take  you  into  my  ser- 
vice when  I  make  war  upon  starlings;"  which  answer  stung  the  cross-bowman  to  the 
quick.  A  repartee  proves  often  of  fatal  consequence  to  him  who  makes  it,  and  it  is 
not  a  small  merit  to  know  when  to  hold  one's  tongue.  After  having  thrown  himself 
into  the  city,  he  shot  an  arrow,  on  which  was  written,  "to  Philip's  right  eye,"  and  gave 
him  a  most  cruel  proof  that  he  was  a  good  marksman,  for  he  hit  him  in  his  right  eye. 
Philip  sent  him  back  the  same  arrow,  wiih  this  inscription,  "If  Philip  takes  the  city, 
he  will  hang  up  Aster;"  and  he  was  accordingly  as  good  as  his  word.t 

A  skilful  surgeon  drew  the  arrow  out  of  Philip's  eye  Avith  so  much  art  and  dex- 
terity, that  not  the  least  scar  remained;  and  though  he  could  not  save  his  eye,  yet  he 
took  away  the  blemish.§  Tliis  monarch  was,  however,  so  weak  as  to  be  angry  when- 
ever any  person  happened  to  mention  the  word  Cyclops,  or  even  the  word  eye,  in  his 
presence.  Men,  howeverj  seldom  blush  for  an  honourable  imperfection.  A  Lace- 
daemonian woman  thought  more  like  a  man,  when,  to  console  her  son  for  a  glorious 
wound  that  had  lamed  him,  she  said,  'Now  my  son,  every  step  you  take  will  put  you 
in  mind  of  your  valour."(| 

,   "  A-  M;  3651.    Ant.  J.  C.  353.  t  A.  M.  3651.    Ant.  J.  C.  353.    Diod.  p.  434, 
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Arter  the  taking^of  Methone,  Philip,  ever  studious  either  to  weaken  his  enemies 
by  new  conquests,  or  gain  new  friends  by  doing  them  some  important  service,  march- 
ed into  Thessaly,  which  had  implored  his  assistance  against  the  tyrants.  The  liberty 
of  that  country  seemed  now  secure,  since  Alexander  of  Pherse  was  no  more.  But, 
his  brothers,  who,  in  concert  with  his  wife  Thebe,  had  murdered  him,  grown  weary 
of  haviiio"  some  time  acted  the  part  of  deliverers,  revived  his  tyranny,  and  oppressed 
the  Thessalians  with  a  new  yoke.  Lycophron,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  who 
succeeded  Alexander,  had  strengthened  himself  by  the  protection  of  the  Phocaeans. 
Onomarchus,  their  leader,  brought  him  a  numerous  body  of  forces,  and  at  first  gained 
a  considerable  advantage  over  Philip;  but  engaging  him  a  second  time,  he  was  en- 
tirely defeated,  and  liis  army  routed.  The  flying  troops  were  pursued  to  the  sea- 
shore. Upwards  of  six  thousand  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  among  whom  was 
Onomarchus,  whose  body  was  hung  upon  a  gallows;  and  three  thousand,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  by  Philip's  order,  as  so  many  sacrilegious 
wretches,  the  professed  enemies  of  religion.  Lycophron  delivered  up  the  city  of 
Pherae,  and  restored  Thessaly  to  its  liberty  by  abandoning  it.  By  the  happy  success 
of  this  expedition  Philip  acquired  for  ever  the  affection  of  the  Thessalians,  whose 
excellent  cavalry,  joined  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  had  afterwards  so  great  a  share 
in  his  victories,  and  those  of  his  son.* 

Phayllus,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Onomarchus,  deriving  the  same  advantages 
he  had  done,  from  the  immense  riches  he  found  in  the  temple,  raised  a  numerous 
army,  and,  supported  by  the  troops  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  and  the  other 
allies,  whom  he  paid  very  largely,  Avent  into  Bcsotia,  and  invaded  the  Thebans.  For 
a  long  time  victory  shifted  sides;  but  at  last,  Phayllus  being  attacked  with  a  sudden 
and  violent  distemper,  after  suffering  the  most  cruel  torments,  ended  his  life  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  his  impieties  and  sacrilegious  actions.  Phalecus,  then  very  young,  the 
son  of  Onomarchus,  was  placed  in  his  room,  and  Mnaseas,  a  man  of  great  experience, 
and  strongly  attached  to  his  family,  was  appointed  his  counsellor. 

The  new  leader,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  plundered  the  temple  as 
they  had  done,  and  enriched  all  his  friends.  At  last  the  Phocaeans  opened  their  eyes, 
and  appointed  commissioners  to  call  all  those  to  account  who  had  any  concern  in  the 

fjublic  monies.     Upon  this  Phalecus  was  deposed;  and,  after  an  exact  inquiry,  it  was 
bund  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  had  been  taken  out  of  the  temple 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  talents. 

.-  Philip,  after  having  freed  the  Thessalians,  resolved  to  carry  his  arms  into  Phocis. 
This  was  his  first  attempt  to  get  footing  in  Greece,  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  gen- 
eral affairs  of  the  Greeks,  from  which  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  always  been  exclud- 
ed as  foreigners.  In  this  view,  upon  pretence  of  going"  over  into  Phocis,  m  order  to 
punish  the  sacrilegious  Phocaeans,  he  marched  towards  Thermopylae,  to  possess  him- 
self of  a  pass,  which  gave  him  a  free  passage  into  greece,  and  especially  into  Attica. 
The  Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  a  march  which  might  prove  of  tfie  most  fatal  conse- 
quence to  them,  hastened  to  Thermopylae,  and  possessed  themselves  very  seasonably 
of  this  important  pass,  which  Philip  did  not  dare  attempt  to  force;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return  back  into  Macedonia.! 

SECTION    III. DEMOSTHENES    HARANGUES    THE    ATHENIANS    AGAINST    PHILIP. 

THAT    PRINCE    TAKES    OLYNTHUS. 

As  we  shall  soon  see  Philip  engaged  against  the  Athenians,  who,  by  the  strong 
exhortations  and  prudent  coimsels  of  Demosthenes,  will  become  his  greatest  enemies, 
and  the  most  powerful  opposers  of  his  ambitious  designs;  it  may  not  be  improper, 
before  we  enter  into  that  part  of  the  history,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  state  of 
Athens,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  citizens  at  that  time. 

We  must  not  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  age  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  from  that  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  time  of  battles  of  Marathon  and 
of  Salamis,  from  whose  virtues  they  had  extremely  degenerated.  They  were  no 
longer  the  same  men,  and  had  no  longer  the  same  maxims,  and  the  same  manners.. 
They  no  longer  discovered  the  same  zeal  for  the  public  good;  the  same  application 
to  the  affairs  of  the  state;  the  same  courage  to  support  the  fatigues  of  war  by  sea 
and  land;  the  same  care  of  the  revenues,  tlie  same  willingness  to  hear  salutary  advice; 
the  same  discernment  in  the  choice  of  generals  of  the  armies,  and  of  magistrates  to 
wliom  they  entrusted  the  administration  of  the  state.     To  these  happy,  these  glori- 
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ous  dispKisitions,  succeeded  a  fondness  for  repose,  and  an  indolence  with  regard  to 
public  affairs;  an  aversion  for  military  fatigues,  which  they  now  left  entirely  to  merce- 
nary troops;  and  a  profusion  of  the  public  treasures  in  games  and  shows;  a  love  for  the 
flattery  which  theirorators  lavished  upon  them;  and  an  unhappy  facility  in  conferring 
public  offices  by  intrigue  atid  cabal,  all  which  usually  preceded  the  approaching  ruin 
of  states.  Such  was  the  situation  af  Athens  at  the  time  the  king  of  Macedon  began 
to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip,  after  various  conquests,  had  attempted  to  advance  as  far 
as  Phocis,  but  in  vain;  hecause  the  Athenians,  justly  alarmed  at  the  impending  dan- 
ger, had  stopped  him  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylse.  Demosthenes,  taking  advantage 
of  so  favourable  a  disposition  of  things,  mounted  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  set  before 
them  a  lively  image  of  the  impending  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the 
boundless  ambition  of  Philip,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  they 
were  consequently  under,  of  appl3nng  the  most  speedy  remedies.  Now,  as  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  spread  throughout  Athens  a  kind  of 
terror,  bordering  very  near  upon  despair,  the  orator,  by  a  wonderful  artifice,  first 
endeavours  to  revive  their  courage,  and  ascribes  their  calamities  to  their  sloth  and 
indolence.  For,  if  they  hitherto  had  acquitted  themselves  of  their  duty,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  their  activity  and  their  utmost  efforts,  Philip  had  prevailed  over  them, 
they  then,  indeed,  would  not  have  the  least  resource  or  hope  left.  But  in  this  oration, 
and  all  those  which  follow,  Demosthenes  insists  stfongly,  that  the  grandeur  of  Philip 
is  wholly  owing  to  the  supineness  of  the  Athenians;  and  that  this  supineness,  which 
makes  iiim  bold  and  daring,  swells  liim  with  such  a  spirit  of  haughtiness,  as  even 
insults  the  Athenians.* 

"See,"  says  Demosthenes  to  them,  speaking  of  Philip,  "to  what  a  height  the  arro- 
<Tance  of  that  man  rises,  w4io  will  not  suffer  you  to  choose  either  action  or  repose;  but 
employs  menaces,  and,  as  tame  says,  speaks  in  the  most  insolent  terms;  and  not  con- 
tented with  his  first  conquests,  but  incapable  of  satiating  his  lust  of  dominion,  en- 
gages every  day  in  some  new  enterprise.  Possibly,  you  wait  till  necessity  reduces 
you  to  act.'^  Can  any  one  be  greater  to  free-born  men  than  shame  and  infamy?  Will 
you  then  for  ever  walk  the  public  places  with  this  question  in  your  mouths,  "What 
news  is  there?"  Can  there  be  greater  news  than  that  a  Macedonian  has  vanquished 
the  Athenians,  and  made  himself  the  supreme  arbiter  of  Greece?  "Philip  is  dead," 
savs  one;  "He  is  only  sick,"  replies  another.  His  being  wounded  at  Methone  had 
occasioned  all  these  reports.  But  whether  lie  be  sick  or  dead  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, O,  Athenians!  for  the  moment  after  heaven  had  delivered  you  from  him,  should 
vou  still  behave  as  you  now  do,  you  would  raise  up  another  Philip  against  yourselves; 
since  the  man  in  question  owes  his  grandeur  infinitely  more  to  your  indolence  than 
to  his  own  strength." 

But  Demosthenes,  not  satisfied  with  bare  remonstrances,  or  with  giving  his  opinion 
in  general  terms,  proposed  a  plan,  the  execution  of  which  he  believed  would  check 
the  attempts  of  Philip.  In  the  first  place,  he  advised  the  Athenians  to  fit  out  a  fleet 
of  fifty  galleys,  and  to  resolve  firmly  to  man  them  themselves.  He  required  them 
to  reinforce  these  with  ten  galleys  lightly  armed,  which  might  serve  as  a  convoy  to 
the  fleet  and  transports.  With  regard  to  the  land  forces,  as  in  his  time,  the  general, 
elected  by  the  most  powerful  faction,  formed  the  army  only  of  a  confused  assemblage 
of  foreigners  and  mercenary  troops,  who  did  little  service;  Demosthenes  required 
them  tolevy  no  more  than  two  thousand  chosen  troops,  five  hundred  of  whom  should 
be  Athenians,  and  the  rest  raised  from  among  the  allies,  with  two  hundred  horse, 
fifty  of  which  should  also  be  Athenians. 

The  expense  of  this  small  army,  with  regard  only  to  provisions  and  other  matters 
independent  of  their  pny,  was  to  amount  to  little  more  per  month  than  ninety  talents, 
viz.  forty  talents  for  tun  c  ;nvoy  galleys,  at  the  rate  of^  twenty  minse  per  month  for 
each  gallev;  forty  talents  for  the  two  thousand  infantry,  and  ten  drachmas  per  month 
for  each  foot  soldier;  lastly,  twelve  talc>nts  for  the  two  hundred  horse,  or  thirty 
drachmas  per  month  for  each  horseman.  The  reader  may  hence  form  an  idea  of  the 
expenses  of  an  army  in  those  times.  Demosthenes  adds,  "If  any  one  imagine  that 
the  preparation  of  provisions  is  not  a  considerable  step,  he  is  very  much  mistaken; 
for  he  is  persuaded,  that  provided  the  forces  do  not  want  provisions,  the  war  will 
furnish  them  with  every  thing  besides;  and  that,  without  doing  the  least  wrong  to 

*  Dcmost  1  Phi). 
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the  Greeks  or  allies,  they  will  not  fail  of  sufficient  acquisitions  to  make  up  all  defi- 
ciencies and  arrears  of  pay." 

But,  as  the  Athenians  might  be  surprised  that  Demosthenes  required  so  small  a 
body  of  forces,  he  gave  this  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  at  present,  the  commonwealth  did 
not  permit  the  Athenians  to  oppose  Philip  with  a  sufficient  force  in  the  field;  and  that 
it  would  be  their  business  to  make  excursions  only.  Thus  liis  designs  was,  that 
this  little  army  should  be  hovering  perpetually  about  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to 
awe,  observe,  harass,  and  keep  ck)se  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
concerting  and  executing  such  enterprises  with  ease,  as  they  might  think  fit  to 
attempt. 

What  the  success  of  this  harangue  was,  is  not  known.  It  is  very  probable,  that  as 
the  Athenians  were  not  attacked  personally,  they,  according  to  the  supineness  natural 
10  them,  were  very  indolent  with  regard  to  tiie  progress  of  Philip's  arms.  The 
divisions  at  this  time  in  Greece  were  very  favourable  to  that  monarch.  Athens  and 
Lacedaemon,  on  one  side,  employed  themselves  wholly  in  reducing  the  strength  of 
Thebes,  their  rival;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Thessalians,  in  order  to  free  them- 
selves from  their  tyrants,  and  the  Thebans,  to  maintain  the  superiority  which  they 
had  acquired  by  the  battles  oi^  Luctra  and  Mantinea,  devoted  themselves  in  the  most 
resolute  manner  to  Philip,  and  assisted  him,  undesignedly,  [in  making  chains  for 
themselves. 

Philip,  as  an  able  politician,  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  all  these  dissen- 
tions.  This  king,  in  order  to  secure  his  frontiers,  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to 
enlarge  them  towards  Thrace;  and  this  he  could  not  well  attempt  but  at  the  expense 
of  the  Atlienians,  who  since  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  had  many  colonies,  besides  several 
states,  who  were  either  their  allies  or  tributaries,  in  that  country. 

Olynthus,  a  city  of  Thrace  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  was  one  of  these  colonies. 
The  Olynthians  had  been  at  great  variance  with  Amyntas,  father  of  Philip,  and  had 
even  very  much  opposed  the  latter,  upon  his  accession  to  the  crown.  He,  however, 
being  not  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  at  first  employed  dissimulation,  and  re- 
quested the  alliance  of  the  Olynthians,  to  whom,  some  time  after,  he  gave  up  Potidsea, 
an  important  fortress,  which  he  had  conquered,  in  concert  with  and  for  them,  from 
the  Athenians.  AVhen  he  found  himself  able  to  execute  his  project,  he  took  proper 
measures  for  the  siege  of  Olynthus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  saw  the  storm 
gathering  at  a  distance,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  of  whom  they  requested 
immediate  aid.  The  affair  was  debated  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  as  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  a  great  number  of  orators  met  in  the  assembly.  Each  of 
them  mounted  it  in  his  turn,  which  was  regulated  by  their  age.  Demosthenes,  who 
was  ihen  but  thirty-four,  did  not  speak  till  after  his  seniors  had  discussed  the  matter 
a  long  time. 

In  this  discourse,*  the  orator,  the  better  to  succeed  in  his  aim,  alternately  terrifies 
and  encourages  the  Athenians.f  For  this  purpose,  he  represents  Philip  in  two  very 
different  lights.  On  one  side,  he  is  a  man  whose  unbounded  ambition  the  empire  of 
the  world  could  not  satiate;  a  haughty  tyrant,  who  looks  upon  all  men,  and  even  his 
allies,  as  so  many  subjects  or  slaves;  and  who,  for  that  reason,  is  no  less  incensed  by 
too  slow  a  submission,  than  an  open  revolt;  a  vigilant  politician,  who,  always  intent 
on  taking  advantage  of  the  oversights  and  errors  of  others,  seizes  every  favourable 
opportunity;  an  indefatigable  Avarrior,  whom  his  actixaty  multiplies,  and  who  continu- 
ally undergoes  the  most  severe  toils,  without  allowing  himself  a  moment's  repose, 
or  having  the  least  regard  to  the  difference  of  seasons;  an  intrepid  hero,  who  rushes 
through  obstacles,  and  plunges  into  the  midst  of  dangers;  a  corrupter,  who  with  his 
purse,  traffics,  buys,  and  employs  gold  no  less  than  iron;  a  happy  prince,  on  whom 
fortune  lavishes  her  favours,  and  for  whom  she  seems  to  have  forgotten  her  incon- 
stancy: but,  on  the  other  side,  this  same  Philip  is  an  imprudent  man,  who  measures 
his  vast  projects,  not  by  his  strength,  but  merely  by  his  ambition;  a  rash  man,  who, 
by  his  attempts,  digs  the  grave  of  his  own  grandeur,  and  opens  precipices  before 
him,  down  which  a  small  efibrt  would  throw  him;  a  knave,  whose  power  is  raised  on 
the  most  ruinous  of  all  foundations,  breach  of  faith,  and  villany;  a  usurper,  hated 
universally  abroad,  who,  by  trampling  upon  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  has  made  all 

*  The  oration  which  Demosthenes  pronounced  at  that  time,  is  j*enerally  looked  upon  as  the  second  of  the  three 
Olynthiacs,  which  relate  to  this  subject.  But  M.  de  Tourreil,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius  Halicarnat- 
tensis,  which  ought  to  be  of  great  weight  on  this  occasion,  changes  the  order  generally  observed  in  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes,  and  places  this  at  the  head  of  the  Olynthiacs.  Though  I  am  of  his  opinion,  I  shall  cite  the  ora- 
tionj  in  the  order  they  are  printed.  1"  Olynth.  li. 
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nations  his  enemies;  a  tyrant,  detested  even  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  in  which, 
by  the  infamy  of  his  manners  and  other  vices,  he  has  tired  out  the  patience  of  his 
captains,  his  soldiers,  and  of  all  his  subjects  in  general;  to  conclude,  a  perjured  and 
impious  wretch,  equally  abhorred  by  heaven  and  earth,  and  whom  the  gods  are  now 
upon  the  point  of  destroying  by  any  hand  that  will  administer  to  their  wrath,  and 
second  their  vengeance. 

This  is  the  do\ible  picture  of  Philip,  which  M.  de  Tourreil  draws,  by  uniting  the 
several  detached  lineaments  in  the  present  oration  of  Demosthenes.  He  herein 
shows  the  great  freedom  with  which  the  Athenians  spoke  of  so  powerful  a  monarch. 

Our  orator,  after  having  one  moment  represented  Philip  as  formidable,  and  the 
next,  as  very  easy  to  be  conquered,  concludes,  that  the  only  certain  method  for 
reducing  such  an  enemy,  would  be  to  reform  the  new  abuses,  to  revive  the  ancient 
order  and  regulations,  to  appease  domestic  dissentions,  and  to  suppress  the  cabals 
which  are  incessantly  forming;  and  all  this  in  such  a  manner  that  every  thing  may 
unite  in  the  single  point,  the  public  service;  and  that,  at  a  common  expense,  every 
man,  according  to  his  abilities,  may  concur  in  the  destruction  of  the  common  enemy. 

Demade?,*  bribed  by  Philip's  gold,  opposed  very  strenuously,  but  in  vain,  the  ad- 
vice of  Dcmr^'henes;  for  the  Atiienians  sent,  under  the  conduct  of  Chares,  the  gen- 
eral, thirty  g:ii'f  ys  and  two  thousand  men  to  succour  the  Olynthians,  who,  in  this 
urgent  nee- \v;it v ,  whirh  so  nearly  afiected  the  Greeks  generally,  could  obtain  assist- 
ance only  from  Athene. 

This  succt)i:r,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  designs  of  Philip,  or  the  progress  of 
his  arms.  For  he  marched  into  Chalcis,  took  several  places  of  strength,  the  fortress 
of  Gira,  and  spread  terror  throughout  the  whole  country.  Olynthus,  being  thus  in 
great  danger  of  an  invasion,  and  menaced  with  distruction;  sent  a  second  embassy 
to  Athens,  to  solicit  a  new  reinforcement.  Demosthenes  argued  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  their  request,  and  proved  to  the  Athenians  that  they  were  equally  obliged 
by  honour  and  interest  to  have  regard  to  it.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  Olynthiac, 
generally  taken  as  the  third. 

The  orator,  always  animated  with  a  strong  and  lively  zeal  for  the  safety  and  glory 
of  his  country,  endeavoiu'ed  to  intimidate  the  Athenians,  by  setting  before  them  the 
dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened;  exhibiting  to  them  a  most  dreadful  pros- 
pect of  the  future,  if  they  did  not  rouse  from  their  lethargy;  for  that  in  case  Philip 
seized  upon  Olynthus,  he  would  inevitably  attack  Athens  afterwards  with  all  his  forces. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  the  means  of  raising  sufficient  sums  for  defraying  the 
expenses  requisite  for  the  succour  of  the  Olynthians  because  the  military  funds  were 
otherwise  employed,  viz.  for  the  celebration  of  the  public  games. 

When  the  Athenians,  at  tlie  end  of  the  war  of  Mginn,  had  concluded  a  peace  for 
thirty  years  with  the  Lacedtemonians,  they  resolved  to  put  into  their  treasury,  by 
way  of  reserve,  a  thousand  talents  every  year;  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  any 
person,  upon  pain  of  death;  from  mentioning  the  employing  any  part  of  it,  except  for 
repulsing  an  enemy  who  should  invade  Attica.  This  was  at  first  observed  with  the 
warmth  and  fervour  which  men  have  for  all  new  institutions.  But  Pericles,  after- 
wards, to  court  popularity,  proposed  to  distribute  among  the  citizens,  in  times  of 
peace,  the  thousand  talents,  and  to  give  to  each  individual  at  the  public  shows,  two 
oboli,  upon  condition,  however,  that  they  might  resume  this  fund  in  time  of  war.f  The 
proposal  and  restriction  were  both  approved.  But,  as  all  concessions  of  this  kind  degen- 
erate one  time  or  other  into  hcense,  the  Athenians  were  so  highly  pleased  with  this 
distribution,  called  by  Demades,  "a  bird-lime  by  which  the  Athenians  might  be 
caught,"  that  they  alisolutely  would  not  sufier  it  to  be  retrenched  on  any  account. 
The  abuse  was  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  Eubulus,  one  of  the'  faction  which  op- 
posed Demosthenes,  prohibited  any  person,  upon  pain  of  death,  so  much  as  to  pro- 
pose the  restoring  for  ilie  service  of  tlic  war,  those  funds  which  Pericles  had  transferred 
to  the  games  and  public  siiows.  Apollodorus  was  even  punished  for  declaring  him- 
self of  a  contrary  o])inion,  and  for  insisting  upon  it. 

This  absurd  proi'usion  had  very  strange  effects.  It  was  impossible  to  supply  it  but 
by  imposing  taxes,  the  inequality  of  which,  being  entirely  arbitrary,  perpetuated 
strong  feuds,  and  made  the  military  preparations  so  very  slow,  as  quite  defeated  the 
designs  of  them,  without  lessening  the  expense.      As  the  artificers  and  sea-faring 

*  Snidas  in  voce  A>i/M'>,^>ts. 
t  These  games,  bp<!ides  the  two  oboli  which  were  distributed  to  each  of  the  persons  present,  occpsioned  a  ^retit 
number  of  other  expf-nscs. 
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people,  who  composed  about  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  Athens,  did  not  con- 
tribute any  part  of  their  substance,  and  only  gave  their  j^ersons,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  taxes  fell  entirely  upon  the  rich.  These  murmured  upon  that  account,  and  re- 
proached the  others  with  the  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys  upon  festivals,  come- 
dies, and  the  like  superfluities.  But  the  people,  being  sensible  of  the  superiority, 
paid  very  little  regard  to  their  comi)laints,  and  had  no  manner  of  inclination  to  sub- 
tract from  their  diversions,  merely  to  ease  people  who  possessed  employments  and 
dignities,  from  which  they  were  entirely  excluded.  Besides,  any  person  who  should 
dare  to  propose  this  to  the  people  seriously  and  in  form,  would  be  in  great  danger  of 
his  life. 

Demosthenes,  however,  persumed  to  introduce  this  subject  at  two  different  limes; 
but  then  he  treated  it  with  the  utmost  art  and  circumspection.  After  shelving  that 
the  Athenians  were  indispensably  obliged  to  raise  an  army,  in  order  to  stop  the  en- 
terprises of  Philip,  he  hinted,  but  in  a  distant  way,  that  those  funds  which  were  ex- 
pended in  theatrical  representations,  ought  to  be  employed  for  levying  and  maintaining 
an  armed  force.  He  demanded  that  commissioners  should  be  nominated,  not  to 
enact  new  laws,  there  being  already  but  too  many  established,  but  to  examine  and 
abolish  such  as  should  be  jjrejudicial  to  the  commonwealth.  He  did  not  thereby  be- 
come liable  to  capital  punishment,  as  enacted  by  those  laws,  because  he  did  not  re- 
quire that  they  should  be  actually  abolished,  but  only  that  commissioners  might 
be  nominated  to  inspect  them.  He  only  hinted,  how  highly  necessary  it  was  to 
abolish  a  law,  which  "grieved  the  most  zealous  citizens,  and  reduced  them  to  this 
sad  necessity,  either  to  ruin  themselves,  in  case  they  gave  their  opmion  boldly 
and  faithfully,  or  to  destroy  their  country,  in  case  they  observed  a  fearful,  prevari- 
cating silence. 

These  remonstrances  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  success  they  deserved,  since  in 
the  following  Olyntliiac,  which  is  commonly  placed  as  the  first,  the  orator  was  obliged 
to  inveigh  once  more  against  the  misapplication  of  the  military  funds.  The  Olyn- 
thians  being  now  vigorously  attacked  by  Philip,  and  having  hitherto  been  very  ^ill 
served  by  the  venal  succours  of  Athens,  required,  by  a  third  embassy'',  a  body  of 
troops,  which  should  not  consist  of  mercenaries  and  foreigners  as  before,  but  of  true 
Athenians,  of  men  inspired  with  a  sincere  ardour  for  the  interest  both  of  their  own 
glory,  and  the  common  cause.  The  Athenians,  at  the  earnest  solicitaiion  of  Demos- 
thenes, sent  Chares  a  second  time,  with  a  reinforcement  of  seventeen  galleys,  and 
two  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  all  citizens  of  Athens,  as  the  Olynthians 
had  requested. 

The  following  ^jgar  Philip  possessed  himself  of  Olynthus.  Neither  the  succours 
nor  eftbrts  of  the  Athenians  could  defend  it  from  its  domestic  enemies.  It  was  be- 
trayed by  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenes,  two  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  actual 
employment  at  that  time.  Thus  Philip  entered  by  the  breach  which  his  gold  had 
made.  He  immediately  plundered  this  unhappy  city,  laid  one  part  of  the  inhabitants 
in  chains,  and  sold  the  rest  for  slaves;  distinguisiiing  those  who  had  betrayed  their 
city,  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  supreme  contempt  he  expressed  for  them.*  This 
king,  like  his  son  Alexander,  loved  the  treason,  but  abhorred  the  traitor.  And,  indeed, 
liow  can  a  prince  rely  upon  him  who  has  betrayed  his  country?  Every  one,  even  the 
common  soldiers  of  the  Macedonian  army,  reproached  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenes 
for  the  perfidy,  who,  complaining  to  Philip  upon  that  account,  received  only  this 
ironical  answer,  infinitely  more  severe  than  the  reproach  itself,  "Do  not  mind  what  a 
pack  of  vulgar  fellows  say,  who  call  every  thing  by  its  real  name."t 

The  king  was  overjoyed  at  his  being  possessed  of  this  city,  which  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  him,  as  its  power  might  have  very  much  checked  his  conquests.  Some 
years  before,  the  Olynthians  had  long  resisted  the  united  armies  of  Macedon  and  La- 
ceda?mon:  whereas  JPhilip  had  taken  it  with  very  little  resistance,  or  had  not  lost  many 
men  in  the  siege-t 

He  now  caused  shows  and  public  games  to  be  exhibited  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence; to  these  he  added  feasts,  in  which  he  made  himself  very  popular,  bestowing 
on  all  the  guests  considerable  gil\s,  and  treating  them  with  the  utmost  marks  of  his 
friendship. 

•  A.  M.  3656.    Ant.  J.  C.  34S.    Diod.  I.  xvj.  p.  450—452.  t  Plut  in  Apophtheg.  p.  173. 
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SECTION    IV.— PHILIP    DECLARES    FOR    THEBES    AGAINST    THE    PHOC^ANS. 
HE    SEIZES  ON  THERMOPYLiE. 

The  Thebans,  being  unable  alone  to  terminate  the  war,  which  they  had  so  long 
carried  on   against  the  Phocseans,  addressed  Philip.*    Hitherto,  as  we  before  men- 
tioned, he  had  observed  a  kind  of  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  sacred  war;  and  he 
seemed  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  declaring  himself,  that  is,  till  both  parties  should 
have  weakened  themselves  by  a  long  war,  which  equally  exhausted  them  both.   The 
Thebans  had  now  lost  much  of  that  haughtiness,  and  those  ambitious  views,  with 
which  the  victories  of  Epaminondas  had  inspired  them.     The  instant  therefore  that 
they  requested  the  alliance  of  Philip,  he  resolved  to  espouse  the  interest  of  that 
republic,  in  opposition  to  the  Phocs^ans.     He  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  project  he  had 
formed,  of  obtaining  an  entrance  into  Greece,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  it. 
To  give  success  to  his  design,  it  was  proper  for  him  to  declare  in  favour  of  one  of 
the  two  parties  which  at  that  time  divided  all  Greece,  that  is,  either  for  the  Thebans, 
or  the  Athenians  and  Spartans.     He  was  not  so  void  of  sense  as  to  imamne,  that 
the  latter  party  would  assist  his  design  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Greece.     He  there- 
fore had  no  more  to  do  than  to  join  the  Thebans,  who  offered  themselves  voluntarily 
to  him,  and  who  stood  in  need  of  Philip's  power  to  support  themselves  in  their  de- 
clining condition.     He  therefore  declared  at  once  in  their  favour.     But,  to  give  a  col- 
our ot  justice  to  his  cause,  besides  the  gratitude  he  affected  to  have  at  heart  for  The- 
bes, in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  also  pretended  to  make  an  honour  of  the  zeal 
with  which  he  was  fired,  with  regard  to  the  violated  god;  and  was  very  glad  to  pass 
for  a  religious  prince,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  god,  and  of  the  temple 
of  Delphos,  in  order  to  conciliate  by  that  means,  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the 
Greeks.     Politicians  apply  every  pretext  to  their  views,  and  endeavour  to  screen  the 
most  unjust  attempts  with  the  veil  of  probity,  and  sometimes  even  of  religion;  though 
they  very  frequently  have  little  or  no  regard  for  either. 

There  was  nothing  Philip  had  more  at  heart,  than  to  possess  himself  of  Ther- 
mopylae, as  it  opened  him  a  passage  into  Greece;  to  appropriate  all  the  honour  of  the 
sacred  war  to  himself j  as  if  he  had  been  principal  in  that  affair;  and  to  preside  in  the 
Pythian  games.     He  was  desirous  of  aiding  the  Thebans,  and  by  their  means  to 
possess  himself  of  Phocis;  but,  in  order  to  put  this  double  design  in  execution,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  keep  it  secret  from  the  Athenians,  who  had  actually  declared  war 
against  Thebes,  and  who  had  been,  for  many  years,  in  alliance  with  the  Phocseans. 
His  business  therefore  was  to  make  them  change  their  measures  by  placing  other 
objects  in  their  view;  and  on  this  occasion  the  policy  of  Philip  succeeded  wonderfully.t 
The  Athenians,  who  began  to  grow  tired  of  a  war  which  was  very  burdensome, 
and  of  little  benefit  to  them,  had  commissioned  Ctesiphon  and  Phrjmon  to  sound  the 
intentions  of  Philip,  and  in  what  manner  he  stood  disposed  with  regard  to  peace. 
These  related  that  Philip  did  not  appear  averse  to  it,  and  that  he  even  expressed  a 
great  affection  for  the  commonwealth.     Upon  this,  ihe  Athenians,  resolved  to  send 
a  solemn  embassy,  to  inquire  more  strictly  into  the  truth  of  things,  and  to  procure  the 
last  explanations  previously  necessary  to  so  important  a  negotiation.     iEschines  and 
Demosthenes  were  among  the  ten  ambassadors,  who  brought  back  three  from  Philip, 
viz.  Antipater,  Parmenio,  and  Eurylochus.     All  the  ten  executed  their  commission 
very  faithfully,  and  gave  a  very  good  account  of  it.     Upon  this,  they  were  imme- 
diately sent  back  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  to  ratify  it  by  oaths.     It 
was  then  that  Demosthenes,  who  in  his  first  embassy  had  met  some  Athenian   cap- 
tives in  Mecedonia,  and  had  promised  to  return  and  ransom  them,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, endeavoured  to  enable  himself  to  keep  his  word;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
advised  his  colleagues  to  embark  with  the  utmost  expedition,  as  the  republic  had 
commanded;  and  to  wait  as  soon  as  possible  upon  Philip,  in  whatever  place  he  might 
be.     These,  however,  instead  of  expediting  their  journey  as  they  were  desired,  pro- 
ceeded slowly  to  Macedonia  by  la^d,  remained  three  months  in  that  country,  and 
gave  Philip  time  to  possess  himself  of  several  other  strong  places  belonging  to  the 
Athenians  in  Thrace.   At  last,  meeting  with  the  king  of  Macedon,  they  agreed  with 
him  upon  articles  of  peace:  but  having  lulled  them  asleep  with  the  specious  pretence 
of  a  treaty,  he  deferred  the  ratification  of  it  from  day  to  day.    Philip  had  found 

•A.  M.  3657.    Ant.  J.  C.  347.  tDeinost.  Orat.  de  Fal».  Legat. 
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means  to  corrupt  the  ambassadorg,  one  after  another,  by  'presents,  Demosthenes 
excepted,  who  being  but  one,  opposed  his  colleagues  to  no  manner  of  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  made  his  troops  advance  contmually.  Being  arrived  at 
Pherae  in  Thessaly,  he  at  last  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  refused  to  include  the 
Phocaeans  in  it.  When  news  was  brought  to  Athens  that  Philip  had  signed  the 
treaty,  it  occasioned  very  great  joy  in  that  city,  especially  to  those  who  were  averse 
to  the  war,  and  dreaded  the  consequences  of  it.  Among  these  was  Isocrates.*  He 
was  a  citizen  very  zealous  for  the  commonwealth,  whose  prosperity  he  had  very 
much  at  heart.  The  weakness  of  his  voice,  with  a  timidity  natural  to  him,  had  pre- 
vented his  appearing  in  public,  and  from  mounting,  hke  others,  the  tribunal  of  ha- 
rangues. He  had  opened  a  school  in  Athens,  in  which  he  read  rhetorical  lectures,  and 
taught  youth  eloquence  w4th  great  reputation  and  success.  He  liad  not,  however, 
entirely  renounced  the  care  of' public  affairs;  and  as  others  served  their  country 
viva  voce,  in  the  public  assemblies,  Isocrates  contributed  to  it  by  his  writings, 
in  which  he  delivered  his  thoughts;  and  these  being  soon  made  public,  were  very 
eagerly  sought  after. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  wrote  a  piece  of  considerable  length,  wliich  he  address- 
ed to  Philip,  with  whom  he  held  a  correspondence,  but  in  such  terms  as  were  worthy 
a  good  and  faithful  citizen.  He  was  then  very  far  advanced  in  years,  being  at  least 
eighty-eight.  The  scope  of  this  discourse  was,  to  exhort  Philip  to  take  advantage  of 
the  peace  he  had  just  before  concluded,  in  order  to  reconcile  all  the  Greek  nations,and 
afterwards  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  king  of  Persia.  The  business  was  to  engage 
in  this  plan  tour  cities,  on  which  all  the  rest  depended,  viz.  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes, 
and  Argos.  He  confessed,  that  had  Sparta,  or  Athens  been  as  powerful  as  formerly, 
he  should  have  been  far  from  making  such  a  proposal,  which  he  was  sensible  they 
would  never  approve,  and  which  the  pride  of  tliose  two  republics,  while  sustained 
and  augmented  by  success,  would  reject  with  disdain.  But  that  now,  as  the  most 
powerful  cities  of  Greece,  wearied  out  and  exhausted  by  long  wars,  and  humbled  in 
their  turns  by  fatal  reverses  of  fortune,  had  equally  an  interest  in  laying  down  their 
arms,  and  living  in  peace,  pursuant  to  the  example  which  the  Athenians  had  begun 
to  set  them,  the  present  was  the  most  favourable  opportunity  Philip  could  have,  to 
reconcile  and  unite  the  several  cities  of  Greece. 

In  case  he,  Philip,  should  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed  in  such  a  project,  so  glorious 
and  beneficial  a  success  would  raise  him  above  w^hateverhad  appeared  most  august 
in  Greece.  But  this  project,  in  itself,  though  it  should  not  have  so  happy  an  effect  as 
he  might  expect  from  it,  would  yet  infallibly  gain  him  the  esteem,  the  affection,  and 
confidence  of  all  the  nations  of  Greece;  advantages  infinitely  preferable  to  the  taking 
of  cities,  and  all  the  conquests  he  might  hope  to  obtain. 

Such  persons  indeed,  as  were  inimical  to  Philip,  exclaimed  against  him  as  a  crafty 
prince,  who  gave  a  specious  pretext  to  his  march,  but,  at  the  same  time,  had  in  real- 
ity no  other  object  in  view  than  the  enslaving  of  Greece.  Isocrates,  either  from  a  too 
great  credulity,  or  from  a  desire  of  bringing  Philip  into  his  views,  supposed  that  ru- 
mours so  injurious  as  these  had  no  manner  of  foundation,  it  not  being  probable,  that 
a  prince  who  gloried  in  being  descended  from  Hercules,  the  deliverer  of  Greece, 
should  think  of*  invading  and  possessing  himself  of  it.  But  these  very  reports,  which 
were  so  capable  of  blackening  his  name,  and  of  sullying  all  his  glory,  should  prompt 
him  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  them  in  the  presence  of  all  Greece  by  the  least  sus- 
picions of  ]3roofs,  in  leaving  and  maintaining  each  city  in  the  full  possession  of  its 
laws  and  liberties;  in  removing,  with  the  utmost  care,  all  suspicions  of  partiality;  in 
not  espousing  the  interest  of  one  people  against  another;  in  Avinning  the  confidence  of 
all  men  by  a  noble  disinterestedness,  and  an  invariable  love  of  justice;  in  fine,  by  as- 
piring to  no  other  title  than  that  of  the  Reconciler  of  the  di\isions  of  Greece,  a  title 
far  more  glorious  than  that  of  Conqueror.  That  it  was  in  the  king  of  Persia's  do- 
minions he  ought  to  acquire  the  last  title.  The  conquest  of  it  was  open  and  sure  to 
him,  in  case  he  could  succeed  in  pacifying  the  troubles  of  Greece.  He  should  call  to 
mind  that  Agesilaus,  with  no  other  forces  than  those  of  Sparta,  shook  the  Persian 
throne,  and  would  infallibly  have  subverted  it,  had  he  not  been  recalled  into  Greece, 
by  the  intestine  divisions  which  then  broke  out.  The  signal  victory  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand under  Clearchus,  and  their  triumphant  retreat,  in  the  sight  of  innumerable  ar- 
mies, prove  what  might  be  expected  from  the  joint  forces  of  the  Macedonians  aad 

*  Isocrat  Prat,  ad  Philip. 
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Greeks,  when  commanded  by  Philip,  against  a  prince,  inferior  in  every  respect  to  him 
whom  Cyrus  had  endeavoured  to  dethrone. 

Isocrates  conckided  with  declaring,  that  one  would  believe  the  gods  had  hitherto 
granted  Philip  so  long  a  train  of  successes,  with  no  other  view  than  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  form  and  execute  the  glorious  enterprise,  the  plan  of  which  he  had  laid  be- 
fore him.  He  reduced  the  counsel  he  gave,  to  three  heads:  that  this  prince  should  go- 
vern his  own  empire  with  wisdom  and  justice;  should  heal  the  divisions  between  the 
neighbouring  nations  and  all  Greece,  without  desiring  to  possess  any  part  of  it  to  him- 
sell^;  and  this  being  done,  that  he  should  turn  his  victorious  arms  against  the  country, 
which  li-om  all  ages  had  been  the  enemy  of  Greece,  and  had  often  vowed  their  de- 
struction. It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  was  a  most  noble  plan,  and  highly  wortliy 
of  a  great  prince.  But  Isocrates  had  a  very  false  idea  of  Philip,  if  he  thought  this 
monarch  would  ever  put  it  in  execution.  Philip  did  not  possess  the  equity,  modera- 
tion, or  disinterestedness,  which  such  a  project  required.  He  really  intended  to  attack 
Persia,  but  was  persuaded,  that  it  was  his  business  to  secure  himself  firsij  of  Greece, 
which  indeed  he  was  determined  to  do,  not  by  services,  but  by  force.  He  did  not  en- 
deavour either  to  win  over  or  persuade  nations,  but  to  subject  and  reduce  them.  As 
on  his  side  he  had  no  manner  of  regard  for  alliances  and  treaties,  he  judged  of  others 
by  himself,  and  was  for  assuring  himself  of  them  by  much  stronger  ties  than  those  of 
friendship,  gratitude,  and  sincerity. 

As  Demosthenes  was  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  than  Isocrates,  so  he 
formed  a  truer  judgment  of  Philip's  designs.  Upon  his  return  from  his  embassy,  he 
declared  expressly,  that  he  did  not  approve  either  of  the  discourse  nor  the  conduct  of 
the  Macedonian  king,  but  that  every  thing  was  to  be  dreaded  from  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, JEschines,  who  had  been  bribed,  assured  the  Athenians,  that  he  had  discovered 
the  greatest  candour  and  sincerity  in  the  promises  and  proceedings  of  this  king.  He 
had^engaged,  that  Thespiae  and  Platsese  should  be  re-peopled  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Thebans;  that  in  case  he  should  proceed  so  far  as  to  subject  the  Phocasans,  he 
would  preserve  them,  and  not  do  them  the  least  mjury;  that  he  would  restore  Thebes 
to  the  good  order  which  had  before  been  observed  in  it;  that  Oropus  should  be  given 
up  absolutely  to  the  Athenians;  and  that,  in  heu  of  Amphipolis,  they  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  Euboea.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Demosthenes  demonstrated  to  his 
fellow  citizens,  that  Philip,  notwithstanding  all  these  glorious  promises,  endeavoured 
to  possess  himself,  in  an  absolute  manner,  of  Phocis;  and  that  by  abandoning  it  to 
him,  they  would  betray  the  commonwealth,  and  give  up  all  Greece  into  his  hands. 
He  was  not  regarded^  but  the  oration  of  -Slschines,  who  engaged  that  Philip  would 
make  good  his  several  promises,  prevailed  over  that  of  Demosthenes. 

These  deliberations  gave  that  prince  an  opportunity  to  possess  himself  of  Thermo- 
pylse,  and  to  enter  Phocis.*  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  possibility  of  reducing  the 
Phocaeans;  but  it  was  only  necessary  that  Philip  should  appear,  for  the  mere  mention 
of  liis  name  filled  them  with  terror.  Upon  the  supposition  that  lie  was  marching 
against  a  herd  of  sacrilegious  wretches,  not  against  common  enemies,  he  ordered  all 
his  soldiers  to  wear  crowns  of  laurel,  and  led  them  himself  to  battle,  as  under  the 
conduct  of  the  gods,  whose  honour  they  revenged.  The  instant  they  appeared,  the 
Phocseans  believed  themselves  overcome.  Accordingly  they  sued  for  peace,  and 
yielded  to  Philip's  mercy,  who  gave  Phalecus,  their  leader,  leave  to  retire  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  the  eight  thousand  men  in  his  service.  In  this  manner,  Philip,  with 
very  httle  trouble,  engrossed  all  the  honour  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  which  had  ex- 
hausted the  forces  of  both  parties.  This  victory  gained  him  incredible  honour  through- 
out all  Greece,  and  his  glorious  expedition  was  the  topic  of  all  conversation  in  that 
country.  He  was  considered  as  the  avenger  of  sacrilege,  and  the  protector  of  religion; 
and  they  almost  ranked  him  in  the  number  of  the  gods,  as  the  man  who  had  defended 
their  majesty  with  so  much  courage  and  success.f 

Philipj  that  he  might  not  seem  to  do  any  thing  by  his  own  private  authority,  in  an 
affair  which  concerned  all  Greece,  assembled  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  ap- 
pointed them,  for  form  sake,  supreme  judges  of  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  the 
Phocaeans  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious.  Under  the  name  of  those  judges, 
who  were  entirely  at  his  devotion,  he  decreed  that  the  cities  of  Phocis,  should  be  de- 
stroyed; that  they  should  all  be  reduced  to  small  towns  of  sixty  houses  each,  and 

•  A.  M.  3658.    Ant.  J.  C.  346.    Diod.  I.  xvi.  p.  455. 
t  Incrcdibile  quantum  ea  res  apud omnes  nationes  Philippo  gloriae  dedit.    Ilium  vjndicetn  sacrilegii,  ilium  ol* 
*orejn  religionum.    Itaque  Diii  proximus  habeiur,  per  quem  deoium  majestas  vindicata  sit.— Justin.1.  viii.c. 
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tliat  those  towns  should  be  at  a  certain  distance  one  from  the  other;  that  those 
wretches  vviio  had  committed  sacrilege,  shoiiki  be  absolutely  proscribed;  and  that  the 
rest  should  not  enjoy  their  possessions,  but  upon  condition  ol'pyyinij;  an  annual  tribute 
which  should  continue  to  be  levied  till  such  time  as  the  whole  sums  taken  out  of  the 
temple  of  Delphos  should  be  repaid.  Philip  did  not  foriret  himself  on  this  occasion. 
After  he  had  subjected  the  rebellious  Phocaeans,  he  demanded  that  tiieir  seat  in  the 
council  of  the  AmphictyonSj  which  they  had  been  declared  to  have  forfeited,  should 
be  transferred  to  him.  The  Amphictyons,  the  instrument  of  whose  vengeance  he  had 
now  been,  were  afraid  of  refusing  liim,  and  accordingly  admitted  him  a  member 
of  their  body;  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance  to  him,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel,  and  of  very  dangerous  consequence  to  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  They 
also  gave  him  the  superintendence  of  the  Pythian  games  in  conjunction  with  tlie 
BoBotians  and  Thessalians;  because  the  Corinthians,  who  possessed  this  privilege  hither- 
to, had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  it,  by  sharing  in  the  sacrilege  of  the 
Phocfeans. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Athens  of  the  treatment  which  the  Phocseanshad  met 
with,  the  former  perceived,  but  too  late,  the  wrong  step  they  had  taken  in  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  and  in  abandoning  themselves  blindly  to 
the  vain  and  idle  promises  of  a  traitor  who  had  sold  liis  country.  Besides  the  shame 
and  grief  with  which  they  were  seized,  for  having  failed  in  their  obligations  with  the 
Phocseans,  they  found  that  they  had  betrayed  their  own  interests  in  abandoning  their 
allies.  For,  Philip,  by  possessing  himself  of  Phocis,  was  become  master  of  Thermo- 
pylae, which  opened  him  the  gates,  and  put  into  his  hands  the  keys  of  Greece.  Tlie 
Athenians,  therefore,  alarmed  upon  their  own  account,  gave  orders  that  the  women 
and  cliildren  should  be  brought  out  of  the  country  into  the  city;  that  the  walls  should 
be  repaired,  and  the  Piraeus  fortified,  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence 
in  case  of  an  invasion.* 

The  Athenians  had  no  share  in  the  decree  by  which  Philip  had  been  admitted 
among  the  Amphictyons.  They,  perhaps,  had  absented  themselves  purposely,  that 
they  might  not  authorize  it  by  their  presence;  or  which  was  more  probable,  Philip, 
in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles,  and  avoid  the  remorasf  he  might  meet  with  in  the 
execution  of  his  designs,  assembled  such  of  the  Amphictyons  only  as  were  entirely  at 
his  devotion.  In  short  he  conducted  his  intrigue  so  very  artfully,  that  he  obained  his 
ends.  This  election  might  be  disputed  as  clandestine  and  irregular;  and,  therefore, 
he  required  a  confirmation  of  it  by  the  people,  who  as  members  of  that  body, 
had  a  right  either  to  reject  or  ratify  the  new  choice.  Athens  received  the  circular 
invitation;  but,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which  was  called  in  order  to  deliberate 
on  Philip's  demand,  several  were  of  opinion,  that  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  it.  De- 
mosthenes, however,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion;  and  though  he  did  not  approve  in 
any  manner  of  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Philip,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  for  their  interest  to  infringe  it  in  the  present  juncture;  since  that  could  not 
be  done  without  stirring  up  against  the  Athenians,  both  the  new  Amphictyon,  and 
those  who  had  elected  him.  His  advice,  therefore,  was  that  they  should  not  expose 
themselves  unseasonably  to  the  dangerous  consequences  which  might  ensue,  in  case 
of  their  determinate  refusal  to  consent  to  the  almost  unanimous  decree  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons; and  protested  that  it  was  their  interest  to  submit,  for  fear  of  worse,  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  times;  that  is,  to  comply  with  what  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  prevent.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse  of  Demosthenes,  entitled.  Oration 
on  the  Peace.     We  may  reasonably  believe  that  his  advice  was  followed. 

SECTION  v. PHILIP  EXTENDS  HIS  CONCIUESTS  INTO  ILLYRIA  AND  THRACE.      CHARACTER 

OF  PHOCION.      HIS    SUCCESS  AGAINST    PHILIP. 

After  Philip  had  settled  every  thing  relating  to  the  worship  of  the  god,  and  the 
security  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  he  returned  into  Macedonia  with  great  glory,  and 
the  reputation  of  a  religious  prince  and  an  intrepid  conqueror.:}:  Diodorus  observes, 
that  all  those  who  had  shared  in  profaning  and  plundering  the  temple,  perished 
miserably,  and  came  to  a  tragical  end.§ 

Philip,  satisfied  that  he  had  opened  himself  a  passage  into  Greece  by  his  seizure  of 
Thermopylae;  that  he  had  subjected  Phocis;  had  established  himself  one  of  the  judges 

*  Demost.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  312. 
t  Afi^irative  expression,  from  tlie  name  of  a  worm  that  injiir^i  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  and  thereby  irnpedn 
their  sailing, 

\  A.  M.  3660.    Ant.  J.  C.  344.  §  Diod.  I.  xvi.  p.  456. 
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of  Greece,  by  his  new  dignity  of  Amphictyon;  and  that  he  had  gained  the  esteem 
and  applause  of  all  nations,  by  his  zeal  to  revenge  the  honour  of  the  deity;  judged 
very  prudently,  that  it  would  he  proper  for  him  to  stop  his  career,  in  order  to  prevent 
all  the  states  of  Greece  from  taking  arms  against  him,  in  case  they  should  discover 
too  soon  his  ambitious  views  with  regard  to  that  country.  In  order,  therefore,  to  re- 
move all  suspicion,  and  to  sooth  the  disquietudes  which  arose  on  that  occasion,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  lilyria,  purposely  to  extend  his  frontiers  on  that  side,  and  to 
keep  his  troops  always  in  exercise  by  some  new  expedition.* 

The  same  motive  prompted  him  afterwards  to  go  over  into  Thrace.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  dispossessed  the  Athenians^of  several  strong  places  in 
that  country.  Philip  still  carried  on  his  conquests  there.  Suidas  in  k=«§ccv  observes, 
that  before  he  took  Olynthus,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  thirty-two  cities  in  Chalcis, 
which  is  part  of  Thrace.  Chersonesus  also  was  situated  very  commodiously  for  him. 
This  was  a  very  rich  peninsula,  in  which  there  were  a  great  number  of  powerful  cities 
and  fine  pasture  lands.  It  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  The  inhabitants 
of  it  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Lacedaemon,  after  Lysander  had  destroy- 
ed Athens,  but  submitted  again  to  their  first  masters,  after  Conon,  the  son  of  Timothe- 
us,  had  reinstated  that  country.  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  then  dispossessed  the  Athen- 
ians of  Chersonesus;  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  them  by  Chersobleptus,  son  of 
Cotys,  who  finding  himself  unable  to  defend  it  against  Philip,  gave  it  up  to  them  the 
fourth  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad;  reserving,  however,  to  himself  Cardia,  which  was 
the  most  considerble  city  of  the  peninsula,  and  formed  as  it  were,  the  gate  ^and  en- 
trance of  it.f  After  Philip  had  deprived  Chersoblepetus  of  his  kingdom,  which  hap- 
pened the  second  year  of  the  109th  Olympiad,:}:  the  inhabitants  of  Cardia,  being 
afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  claimed  their  city,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  them,  submitted  themselves  to  Philip,  who  did  not  fail  to  take  them 
under  his  protection.§ 

Diopithes,  principal  of  the  colony  which  the  Athenians  had  sent  into  Chersonesus, 
looking  upon  this  step  in  Philip  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  Gommonwealth,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  order,  and  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  not  be  disavowed,  march- 
ed suddenly  into  the  dominions  of  that  prince  in  the  maritime  part  of  Thrace,  while 
he  was  carrying  on  an  important  war  in  Upper  1  brace;  plundered  them  before  he 
had  time  to  return  and  make  head  against  him  and  carried  off  a  rich  booty,  all  which 
he  lodged  sate  in  Chersonessus.  Philip,  not  being  able  to  revenge  himself  in  the  man- 
ner he  could  have  wished,  contented  himself  with  making  grievous  complaints  to  the 
Athenians,  by  letters  upon  that  account.  Such  as  received  pensions  from  him  in 
Athens,  served  him  but  too  effectually.  These  venal  wretches  loudly  exclaimed 
against  a  conduct,  which,  if  not  prudent,  was  at  leasl'excusable.  They  declaimed 
aocainst  Diopithes;  impeached  him  of  involving  the  state  in  war,  accused  him  of  ex- 
tortion and  piracy;  insisted  upon  his  being  recalled,  and  pursued  his  condemnation 
with  the  utmost  heat  and  violence. || 

Demosthenes,  seeing  at  this  juncture  that  the  public  warfare  was  inseparable  from 
that  of  Diopithes,  undertook  his  defence,  which  is  the  subject  of  his  oration  on  Cher- 
sonesus. This  Diopithes  was  father  to  Menander,  the  comic  poet,  whom  Terence 
has  copied  so  faithfully. 

Diopithes  was  accused  of  oppressing  the  allies  by  his  unjust  exactions.  Demos- 
thenes, however,  laid  the  least  stress  on  this,  because  it  was  personal;  he,  neverthe- 
less, pleaded  his  apology  from  the  example  of  all  the  generals,  to  whom  the  islands 
and  cities  of  Asia  Minor  paid  certain  voluntary  contributions,  by  which  they  pur- 
chased security  to  their  merchants,  and  procured  convoys  for  them  to  guard  them 
against  the  pirates.  "It  is  indeed  true,"  said  he,  "that  a  man  may  exercise  oppressions, 
and  ransom  allies  very  unseasonably.  But  in  this  case,  a  bare  decree,1f  an  accusation 
in  due  form,  a  gaily  appointed  to  bring  home  the  general  recalled;  all  this  is  sufficient 
to  put  a  stop  to  abuses.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  Philip's  enterprises. 
These  cannot  be  checked  either  by  decrees  or  menaces;  and  nothing  will  do  this 
effectually,  but  raising  troops  and  fitting  out  galleys. 

"5f  our  orators  cry  out  continually  to  you  that  we  must  make  choice  either  of  peace 
or  war;  but  Philip  does  not  leave  this  at  our  option,  he  who  is  daily  meditating  some 
new  enterprise  against  us.    And  can  we  doubt  that  it  was  he  who  broke  the  peace, 

*ildem.  p.  463.  t  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  434. 

t  Ibid.  p.  464.         $  A.  M>  3«6^    Ant.  J.  C.  335.  ||  A.  M.  3670.    Ant.  J.  C»  S3/i.  Xiban.  Deniost.p.  75, 
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iink^  tt  Is  pretended,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  him,  as  long  as  he  shall 
forbear  making  any  attempts  on  Attica  and  the  Piranis?  But  it  will  then  be  too  late 
for  us  to  oppose  Jiim;  and  it  is  now  we  must  prepare  strong  barriers  against  his  am- 
bitious designs.  You  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  maxim,  Athenians,  that  it  is 
you  he  aunsat;  that  he  considers  you  as  his  most  dangerous  enemies;  that  your  ruin 
only  can  establish  his  tranquillity,  and  secure  his  conquests;  and  whatever  he  is  now 
projecting,  is  merely  with  the  view  of  lalling  upon  you,  and  of  reducing  Athens  to  a 
«tate  of  subjection. "  And  can  any  of  you  be  so  very  siui])le,  as  to  imagine  that  Philip 
is  so  desirous  of  obtaining  a  few  unimportant  towns  in  Thrace,  f()r  what  other  name 
<3an  ;we  besiow  on  those  lie  now  attacks?  that  he  submits  to  fatigues,  seasons,  and 
dangers,  merely  for  the  sake  of  gaining  them;  but  that  as  for  the  harbours,  the  arsen- 
als, the  galleys,  the  silver  mines,  and  the  immense  revenues  of  the  Athenians,  he  re- 
gards these  with  indifference;  does  not  covet  them  in  the  least;  but  will  sutler  you  to 
remain  in  quiet  possession  of  them? 

"What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  all  that  has  been  said?  Why,  that  so  far 
from  disbanding  the  array  we  have  in  Thrace,  we  must  considerably  reinforce  and 
strengthen  it  by  new  levies,  in  order  that,  as  Philip  has  always  one  in  readiness  to 
oppress  and  enslave  the  Greeks,  we,  on  our  side,  may  always  have  one  on  foot  to  de- 
fend and  preserve  them."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  advice  of  Demosthe- 
nes was  followed. 

The  same  year  that  this  oration  was  pronounced,  Arymbas,  king  of  Molossus,  or 
Epirus,  died.  He  was  son  of  Alcetas,  and  had  a  brother  called  Neoptolemus,  whose 
daughter  Olympias  was  married  to  Philip.  This  Neoptolemus,  by  the  influence  and 
authority  of  his  son-in-law,  was  raised  so  high  as  to  share  the  regal  power  with  his 
elder  brother,  to  whom  only  it  lawfullv  belonged.  This  first  unjust  action  was  followed 
by  a  greater.  For,  after  the  death  of  Arymbas,''  Philip  played  his  part  so  well,  either 
by  Ids  intrigues,  or  his  menaces,  that  the  Molossians  expelled  iEacidas,  son  and  law- 
ful successor  to  Arymbas,  and  established  Alexander,  son  of  Neoptolemus,  sole  king 
of  Epirus.  This  pVince,  Avho  was  not  only  brother-in-law,  but  son-in-law  to  Philip, 
whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had  married,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  sequel,  carried 
liis  arms  into  Italy,  and  there  died.  After  this,  ^ILacidas  reascended  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  reigned  alone  in  Epirus,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son,  the  famous 
Pyrrhus,  so  celebrated  in  Roman  history,  and  second  cousin  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
Alcetas  being  grandfather  to  both  these  monarchs.f 

Philip,  after  his  expedition  into  Illyria  and  Thrace,  turned  his  views  towards  Pe- 
loponnesus. Terrible  commotions  prevailed  at  that  time  in  this  part  of  Greece. 
Lacedsemon  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  it,  with  no  other  right  than  that  of  being 
the  strongest.  Argos  and  Messene,  being  oppressed,  had  recourse  to  Philip.  He 
had  just  before  concluded  a  peace  mth  the  Athenians,  who,  on  the  faith  of  their  ora- 
tors, who  had  been  bribed  by  this  prince,  imagined  he  was  going  to  break  with  the 
Thebans.  His  designs,  however,  were  so  lar  from  that,  that  after  havin<T  subdued 
Phocis,  he  divided  the  conquest  with  them.  The  Thebans  end)raced  with  joy  the 
favourable  opportunity  ^vhich  presented  itself,  of  opening  liim  a  gate  through  which 
he  might  pass  into  Peloponnesus,  in  which  country,  the  inveterate  hatred  ihey  bore 
to  Sparta,  made  them  foment  divisions  perpetually,  and  continue  the  war.  They 
therefore,  solicited  Philip  to  join  with  them,  the  Messenians  and  Argives,  in  order  to 
humble,  in  concert,  the  power  of  Lacedffimon.t 

Tfiis  prince  readily  came  into  an  alliance  -which  suited  with  his  views.  He  pro- 
posed to  the  Amphictyons,  or  rather  dictated  to  them,  the  decree  which  ordained 
that  Lacedfemon  should  permit  Argos  and  Messene  to  enjoy  an  entire  independence, 
pursuant  to  the  tenor  of  a  treaty  lately  concluded;  and,  upon  pretence  of  not  expos- 
ing the  authority  of  the  states-general  of  Greece,  he  ordered  at  the  same  time,  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  march  that  way.  The  Laeedsemonians,  being  justly  alarmed,  re- 
quested the  Athenians  to  succour  them,  and  by  an  embassy,  pressed  earnestly  for  the 
concluding  such  an  alliance  as  their  common  safety  might  require.  The  several 
powerSj  whose  interest  it  was  to  prevent  this  alliance  from  being  concluded,  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  their  ends.  Philip  represented,  by  his  ambassadors 
to  the  Athenians,  that  it  would  be  very  wrong  in  them  to  declare  war  against  him; 
that  if  he  did  not  break  with  the  Thebans,  his  not  doing  so  was  no  hifraction  of  the 

*  Justin^buok  viii.chap.  vi.  curtails  the  genealogy  of  litis  piince  and  oonfounHs  Ms  succession, 
t  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p,  465.  t  Demos th.  in  Philip,  ii.     Libaa  in  Demosih^ 

Vol.  II.— r, 
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treaties;  that  before  he  could  have  broken  his  word  in  this  particular,  he  must  &tit 
have  given  it;  and  that  the  treaties  themselves  proved  manifestly,  that  he  had  not 
made  any  promise  to  that  purpose.  Philip  indeed  said  true,  with  reward  to  the  writ- 
ten articles  and  the  public  stipulations;  but  iEschines  had  made  this  promise  verbally 
in  his  name.  On  the  other  side,  the  ambassadors  of  Thebes,  of  Argos,  and  Messene, 
were  also  very  urgent  with  the  Athenians;  and  reproached  them  with  having  alrea- 
dy secretly  favoured  the  Lacedaemonians  but  too  much,  who  were  the  professed  ene- 
mies of  the  Thebans,  and  the  tyrants  of  Peloponnesus. 

But  Demosthenes,  insensible  to  all  these  solicitations,  and  mindful  of  nothing  but 
the  real  interest  of  his  country,  ascended  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  enforce  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  Lacedeemonians.  He  reproached  the  Athenians,  according  to  his  usual 
custom  with  supineness  and  indolence.  He  exposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip, 
which  he  still  pursued;  and  declared  that  they  aimed  at  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  all 
Greece.  "You  excel,"  says  he  to  them,  "both  you  and  he,  in  that  circumstance, 
which  is  the  object  of  your  application  and  your  cares.  You  speak  in  a  better  manner 
than  he,  and  he  acts  better  than  you.  The  experience  of  the  past  ought  at  least  to 
open  your  eyes,  and  make  you  more  suspicious  and  circumspect  with  regard  to  him; 
but  this  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  lull  you  asleep.  At  this  time,  his  troops  are 
marching  towards  Peloponnesus;  he  is  sending  money  to  it,  and  his  arrival  in  person, at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  is  expected  every  moment.  Do  you  think  that  you  will 
be  secure,  after  he  shall  have  possessed  himself  of  the  territories  around  you?  Art  has 
invented  tor  the  security  of  cities,  various  methods  of  defence,  as  ramparts,  walls,  ditch- 
es, and  the  like  works;  but  nature  surrounds  the  wise  with  a  common  bulwark,  which 
covers  them  on  all  sides,  and  provides  for  the  security  of  states.  What  is  this  bulwark? 
It  is  diffidence."  He  concluded  with  exhorting  the  Athenians  to  rouse  from  their 
lethargy,  to  send  immediate  succour  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  and,  above  all,  to  punish 
directly  all  such  domestic  traitors!  as  had  deceived  the  people,  and  brought  their 
present  calamities  upon  them  by  spreading  false  reports,  and  employing  captious 
assurances.* 

The  Athenians  and  Philip  did  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture;  whence  we  may 
conjecture,  that  the  latter  delayed  his  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  have  too  many  enemies  upon  his  hands  at  the  same  time.  He  did  not,  however, 
sit  still,  but  turned  his  views  another  way.  Philip  had  a  longtime  considered  Euboea 
as  proper,  for  its  situation,  to  favour  the  designs  he  meditated  against  Greece;  and,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  it.  He  indeed 
set  every  engine  to  work  at  that  time  in  order  to  seize  upon  that  island,  which  he 
called  the  Shackles  of  Greece.  But  it  nearly  concerned  the  Athenians,  on  the  other 
side,  not  to  suffer  it  to  fall  into,  the  hands  of  an  enemy;  especially  as  it  might  be  joined 
to  the  continent  of  Attica  by  a  bridge.  But,  that  people,  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  continued  indolent,  while  Philip  pursued  his  conquests.  The  latter  who  was 
continually  attentive  and  vigilant  over  his  interest,  endeavoured  to  carry  on  an  intelli- 
gence in  the  island,  and  by  dint  of  presents,  bribed  those  who  had  the  greatest  au- 
thority in  it.  At  tlie  request  of  certain  of  the  inhabitants,  he  sent  some  troops  pri- 
vately thither;  possessed  himself  of  several  strong  places;  dismantled  Porthmos,  a  very 
important  fortress  in  Euboea,  and  established  three  t3rrants  or  kings  over  the  country. 
He  also  seized  upon  Oreum,  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Eubcea,  the  fourth  part  of 
which  it  possessed;  and  established  five  tyrants  over  it,  who  exercised  an  absolute  au- 
thority there  in  his  name.f 

Upon  this,  Plutarch  of  Eretria  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Athenians,  conjuring  them 
to  come  and  deUver  that  island,  every  part  of  which  was  upon  the  point  of  submit- 
ing  entirely  to  the  Macedonians.  The  Athenians,  upon  this,  sent  some  troops  under 
the  command  of  Phocion.|  That  general  had  already  acquired  great  reputation,  and 
will  have  in  the  sequel,  a  great  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  He  had  studied  m  the  academy  under  Plato,  and  afterwards  under  Xenocra- 
tes,  and  in  that  school  had  Ibrmed  his  morals  and  his  life  upon  the  model  of  the  most  aus- 
tere virtue.  We  are  told,  that  no  Athenian  ever  sav/  him  laugh,  weep,  or  go  to  the  pub- 
lic baths.  Whenever  he  went  into  the  country,  or  was  in  the  army,  he  always  walked 
barefoot,  and  without  a  ck)ak,§  unless  the  weather  happened  to  be  insupportablycold; 
an  that  the  soldiers  used  to  sny,  laughing,  "See!  Pochion  has  got  his  cloak  on;  it  is  a 
sign  of  a  hard  wintcr."i| 

*  Philip,  ii.  t  DeinosUi.  Philip,  iii.  p.  3».  \  Pint,  in  Phoc.  p.  746,  T4r. 

}  3oorate»  used  often  to  walk  uj  tliat  inanntr.  ||  Plut.  in  Fboc.  p.  T-iS,  74?. 
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He  knew  that  eloquence  is  a  necessary  quality  in  a  statesman,  for  enabling  him 
to  execute  happily  the  great  designs  he  may  undertake  during  his  administration. 
He  therefore  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  attainment  of  it,  and  with  great  suc- 
cess. Persuaded  that  it  is  wiih  words  as  with  coins,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  are 
those  that  with  less  weight  have  most  intrinsic  value.  Phocion  had  Ibrmed  liimself 
to  a  lively,  close,  concise  style,  which  expressed  a  great  many  ideas  in  few  words. 
Appearing  one  day  in  an  assembly,  where  he  was  preparing  to  speak,  he  was  asked 
ihe  reason  of  it:  "I  am  considering,"  says  he,  "whether  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
retrench  any  part  of  the  discourse  I  am  to  make."  He  was  a  strong  reasoner,  and 
by  that  means  carried  every  thing  against  the  most  sublime  eloquence;  which  made 
Demosthenes,  who  had  often  experienced  this,  whenever  he  appeared  to  harangue 
the  public,  say,  "There  is  the  axe  which  cuts  away  the  effects  of  my  words."  One 
would  imagine,  that  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
vulgar,  who  require  the  same  things  to  be  often  repeated,  and  with  greater  extent,  in 
order  to  their  being  the  more  intelligible.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the  Athenians;  lively, 
penetrating,  and  lovers  of  a  hidden  sense,  they  valued  themselves  upon  understanding 
an  orator  at  half  a  word,  and  really  understood  him.  Phocion  adapted  himself  to 
their  taste,  and  in  this  point  surpassed  even  Demosthenes;  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Phocion,  observing  that  those  persons  who  at  this  time  were  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration, had  divided  into  military  and  civil;  that  one  part,  as  Eubulus,  Aristo« 
phon,  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  and  Hyperides,  confined  themselves  merely  to  ha- 
ranguing the  ])eople,  and  proposing  decrees;  that  the  other  part,  as  Diophites,  Leos- 
thenes,  and  Chares,  advanced  themselves  by  military  employments;  he  choose  rather 
to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Solon,  Aristides,  and  Pericles,  who  had  known  liow  to  unite 
both  talents,  the  art  of  government  with  military  valour.  Wliile  he  was  in  employ- 
ment, peace  and  tranquillity  were  always  his  object,  as  being  the  end  of  every  wise 
government;  and  yet  he  commanded  in  more  expeditions,  not  only  than  all  the  gene- 
rals of  his  time,  but'eventhan  all  his  predecessors.  He  was  honoured  with  the  su» 
preme  command  forty-five  times,  without  having  once  asked  or  made  interest  for  it; 
and  frequently  appointed  in  his  absence  to-  command  the  armies.  The  world  was 
astonished,  that  being  of  so  severe  a  turn  of  mind,  and  so  great  an  enemy  to  flattery 
of  every  kind,  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  a  manner,  to  fix  in  his  own  favour  tho 
natural  levity  and  inconstancy  of  the  Athenians,  though  he  frequently  used  to  oppose, 
very  strenuously,  their  will  and  caprice,  without  regard  to  their  captiousness  and  de- 
licacy The  idea  they  had  formed  to  themselves  of  his  probity  and  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  extinguished  every  other  opinion  of  him;  and  that  according  to  Plutarch,  gene- 
rally made  his  eloquence  so  efficacious  and  triumphant. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  reader  tliis  idea  of  Phocion's  character,  because 
frequent  mention  will  be  made  of  him  hereafter.  It  was  to  him  the  Athenians  gave  the 
command  of  the  forces  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  Plutarch  of  Eretria.  But  this  traitor 
repaid  his  benefactors  with  ingratitude,  set  up  the  standard  against  them,  and  en- 
deavoured openly  to  repulse  the  very  army  he  had  requested.  Pochion,  liowever, 
was  not  at  a  loss  how  to  act  upon  this  unforeseen  perfidy;  for  he  pursued  his  enter- 
prise, won  a  battle,  and  drove  Plutarch  from  Eretria. 

After  this  great  success,  Phocion  returned  to  Athens;  but  he  was  no  sooner  gone, 
than  all  the  allies  regretted  the  absence  of  his  goodness  and  justice.  Though  the  pro- 
fessed enemy  of  every  kind  of  oppression  and  extortion,  he  knew  how  to  insinuate 
himself  artfully  into  the  minds  of  men;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  made  others  fear 
him,  he  had  the  rare  talent  of  making  them  love  him  still  more.  He  one  day  made 
Chabrias  a  fine  answer,  who  appointed  him  to  go  with  ten  light  vessels  to  raise  the 
tribute  which  certain  cities  in  alliance  with  Athens,  paid  every  year.  "To  what  pur- 
pose," says  he,  "is  such  a  squadron?  Too  strong,  if  I  am  only  to  visit  allies;  but  too 
weak,  if  J  am  to  fight  enemies."  Tlie  Athenians  knew  very  well,  by  the  conse- 
quences, the  signal  service  which  Phocion's  great  capacity,  valour,  and  experience, 
had  done  them  in  the  expedition  of  Eubffia.  For  Molossus,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  who  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  troops  after  that  general,  was  so  un- 
successful, that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  enemy. 

Philip,  who  did  not  lay  aside  the  design  he  iiad  formed  of  conquering  all  Greece, 
changed  the  attack,  andsaughtfor  an  opportunity  of  distressing  Atliens  another  way. 
He  knew  that  tliis  city,  from  the  barrenness  of  Attica,  stood  in  greater  want  of  foreign 
corn  than  any  other.  To  dispose  at  discretion  of  their  transports,  and  by  that  means 
starve  Athens,  he  marched  towards  Thrace,  from  whence  that  city  imported  the  great- 
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est  part  of  its  provislonf?,  with  an  intention  to  besiege  Perinthiis  and  Byzantium.  To 
keep  his  kingdom  in  obedience  during  his  absence,  he  left  his  son  Alexander  in  it, 
with  sovereign  authority,  though  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old.  This  young  prince 
gave,  even  at  that  time,  some  proofs  of  his  courage;  having  defeated  certain  neigh- 
bouring states,  subject  to  Macedon,  who  had  considered  the  king's  absence  as  a  very 
proper  time  for  executing  the  design  they  had  formed  of  revolting.  This  happy 
success  of  Alexander's  first  expedition  was  highly  agreeable  to  his  father,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  earnest  of  what  might  be  expected  from  him.  But  fearing,  that  allured 
by  this  dangerous  bait,  he  should  abandon  himself  inconsiderately  to  his  vivacity  and 
fire,  he  sent  lor  hmi,  in  order  to  become  his  master,  and  instruct  liim  in  person  in  the 
art  of  war.* 

Demosthenes  still  continued  his  invectives  against  the  mdolence  of  the  Athenians, 
whom  nothing  could  rouse  from  their  lethargy;  and  also  against  the  avarice  of  the 
orators,  who  bribed  by  Philip,  amused  the  people  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  a 
peace  he  had  sworn  to,  and  yet  violated  openly  every  day,  by  the  enterprises  he 
formed  against  the  commonwealth.  This  is  the  subject  of  his  orations,  called  the 
Philippics. 

"Whence  comes  it,"  says  he,  "that  all  the  Greeks  formerly  panted  so  strongly  afler 
liberty,  and  now  run  so  eagerly  into  servitude?  The  reason  is,  because  there  prevailed 
at  that  time  among  the  people  what  prevails  no  longer  among  us;  that  which  triumph- 
ed over  the  riches  of  the  Persians;  which  maintained  the  freedom  of  Greece;  which  nev- 
er acted  inconsistently  on  any  occasion,  either  by  sea  or  by  land;  but  which  being  now 
extinguished  in  every  heart,  has  entirely  ruined  our  affairs,  and  subverted  the  constitu- 
tion of  Greece.  It  is  that  common  hatred,  that  general  detestation,  in  which  they 
held  every  person  who  had  a  soul  abject  enough  to  sell  himself  to  any  man  who  de- 
sired either  to  enslave,  or  even  corrupt  Greece.  In  those  times,  to  accept  of  a  present 
was  a  capital  crime,  wiiich  never  fiiiled  of  being  punished  v^^ith  death.  Neither  their 
orators  nor  their. generals  exercised  the  scandalous  traffic,  now  become'so  common  in 
Athens,  where  a  price  is  set  upon  every  thing,  and  where  all  thing  are  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.t 

"In  those  happy  times,  the  Greeks  lived  in  perfect  union,  founded  on  the  love  of 
the  public  good,  and  the  desire  of  preserving  and  defending  the  common  liberty.  But 
in  this  age,  the  states  abandon  one  another,  and  give  themselves  up  to  reciprocal  dis- 
trusts and  jealousies,  All  of  them  without  exception,  Argives,  Thebans,  Corinthians, 
Lacedsemonians,  Arcadians,  and  ourselves  no  less  than  others;  all  form  a  separate 
interest;  and  it  is  this  that  renders  the  common  enemy  so  powerful.:}: 

"The  safety  of  Greece  consists  therefore  in  our  uniting  together  against  this  common 
enemy,  if  that  be  possible.  But  at  least,  as  to  what  concerns  each  of  us  in  particular, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  this  incontestible  maxim,  that  Philipattacks  you 
actually  at  this  time;  that  he  has  infringed  the  peace;  that  by  seizing  upon  all  the 
fortresses  around  you,  he  opens  and  prepares  the  way  for  attacking  you  yourselves; 
and  that  he  considers  us  as  his  mortal  enemies,  because  he  knows  that  we  only  are 
able  to  oppose  the  ambitious  designs  he  entertains  of  grasping  universal  power.§ 

"These,  consequently,  we  must  oppose  with  all  imaginable  vigour;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose must  ship  off"  without  loss  of  time,  the  necessary  aids  for  Chersonesus  and  By- 
zantium, you  must  provide  instantly  whatever  necessaries  your  generals  may  require; 
in  fine^  you  must  concert  together  on  such  means  as  are  most  proper  to  save  Greece, 
which  is  now  threatened  with  the  utmo.st  danger.|l  Though  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
O  Athenians!  should  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  yet  you  ought  to  persist  in  fighting 
always  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  After  such  preparations  made  in  presence  of  all 
Greece,  lei  us  excite  all  other  states  to  second  us;  let  us  acquaint  every  people  Avith 
our  resolutions,  and  send  an)bassndors  to  Pcloponnessus,  Rhodes,  Chio,  and  especially 
to  the  king  of  Persia;  for  it  is  his  interest,  as  well  as  ours,  to  check  the  career  of  that 
man."1I 

It  will  be  found  that  the  advice  of  Demosthenes  was  followed  almost  exactly.  At 
the  time  he  was  declaiming  in  this  manner,  Philip  was  marching  towards  Cherso- 
nesus. He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  a  considerable  city  of 
Thrace.  The  Athenians  having  prepared  a  body  of  troops  to  succour  that  place  the 
orators  prevailed  so  far  by  their  speecln^s,  that  Chares  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  fleet.**     TJiis  general  was  universally  despised,  for  his  manners,  oppressions,  and 

*  Demosth.  pi-o, Ctes.  p.  486,  487.    A.  M.  3664.  Ant.  J.  C.  340. 
t  Philip,  iii.  p.  90.  j  Ibid.  iv.  p.  142,  §  Ibid  iii.  p.  07. 
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mean  capacity;  but  interest  and  credit  supplied  the  place  of  merit  on  this  occasion,  and 
faction  prevailed  over  the  counsels  of  the  jnost  prudent  and  virtuous  men,  as  hapjK'US 
but  too  often.  The  success  answered  tJie  rashness  of  the  choice  which  had  been 
made;  but  what  could  be  expected  horn  a  general,  whose  abilities  were  as  mean  as  his 
vohiptuousness  was  great;  who  took  along  with  him,  in  his  military  expeditions,  a 
band  of  musicians,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  who  were  in  his  pay,  wliich  was  le- 
vied out  of  the  monies  appointed  lor  the  service  of  the  fleet!  In  short,  the  cities  them- 
selves to  whose  succour  he  was  sent,  would  not  suffer  him  to  come  into  their  har- 
bours; so  that,  iiis  fidelity  being  universally  suspected,  he  was  obliged  to  sail  from 
coast  to  coast,  buying  the  allies,  and  contemned  by  the  enemy.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Fhilip  Avas  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Peruithus  with  great  vigour. 
He  had  thirty  thousand  chosen  troops,  and  military  engines  of  all  kinds  without  num- 
ber. He  had  raised  towers  eighty  cubits  high,  which  tar  exceeded  those  of  the  Per- 
inthians.  He  therefore  had  a  great  advantage  in  battering  their  walls.  On  one  side 
he  shook  the  foundations  of  them  by  subterraneous  mines;  and  on  the  other,  he  beat 
down  whole  angles  of  it  with  his  battering  rams:  nor  did  the  besieged  make  a  less 
vigorous  resistance;  for  as  soon  as  one  breach  was  made,  Philip  was  surprised  to  see 
another  wall  behind  it,  just  raised.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  sent  them  all  the 
succours  necessary.  The  Asiatic  satraps,  or  governors,  by  the  king  of  Persia's  order, 
whose  assistance  we  observed,  the  Athenians  had  requested,  likewise  threw  forces  into 
the  place.  Philip,  in  order  to  deprive  the  besieged  of  the  succours  the  Byzantines 
gave  them,  went  in  person  to  form  the  siege  of  that  important  city,  leaving  his  army 
to  carry  on  that  of  Perinthus.f 

He  was  desirous  to  appear,  in  outward  show,  very  scrupulous  of  giving  umbrage 
to  the  Athenians,  whose  power  he  dreaded,  and  wdiom  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  with 
fine  words.  At  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  Philip,  by  way  of  precaution  against  their 
disgust  of  his  measures,  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  take  off 
the  edge  of  their  resentment,  by  reproaching  them  in  the  strongest  terms,  for  their 
infraction  of  the  several  treaties,  which  he  boasted  he  had  observed  very  religiously; 
this  piece  he  interspersed  very  artfully,  for  he  was  a  great  master  of  eloquence,  with 
such  complaints  and  menaces,  as  w^ere  best  calculated  to  restrain  mankind,  either  from 
a  principle  of  fear  or  shame.  This  letter  is  a  master-piece  in  the  original.  A  ma- 
jestic and  persuasive  vivacity  shines  in  every  part  of  it;  a  strength  and  justness  of 
reasoning  sustained  throughout;  a  plain  and  unafiecled  declaration  of  facts,  each  of 
which  is  Ibllow^ed  by  its  natural  consequence;  a  delicate  irony;  in  fine,  that  noble  and 
concise  style  so  proper  for  crowned  heads.  We  might  here  very  justly  apply  to 
Phihp  what  was  saidof  Csesar,  "that  he  handled  the  pen  as  well  as  he  did  the  sword." J 

This  letter  is  so  long,  and  besides,  is  filled  with  so  great  a  number  of  private  facts, 
though  each  of  these  are  important,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  ex- 
tracts, or  to  have  a  connected  abridgment  made  of  it.  I  shall  therefore  cite  but  one 
passage,  by  which  the  reader  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  rest. 

"At  the  "time  of  your  most  open  ruptures,"  says  Philip  to  the  Athenians,  "you  went 
no  farther  than  to  fit  out  privateers  against  me;  to  seize  and  sell  the  merchants  that 
came  to  trade  in  my  dominions;  to  favour  any  party  that  opposed  my  measures;  and 
to  infest  the  places  subject  to  me  by  your  hostilities:  but  now  you  carry  hatred  and 
injustice  to  such  j^rodigious  lengths,  as  even  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Persian  king, 
in  order  to  excite  him  to  declare  war  against  me.  This  must  appear  a  most  astonish- 
ing circumstance;  for  before  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia, 
you  had  resolved,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  in  case  he  should  attempt  any  new 
enterprise,  you  then  would  invite  me,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  to  unite 
our  forces  against  him.  And  yet,  at  this  time  you  carry  j^'our  hatred  to  such  a  height, 
as  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  him  against  me.  I  have  been  told,  that  formerly  your 
fathers  imputed  to  Pisistratus,  as  an  unpardonable  crime,  liis  having  requested  the 
succour  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  and  now  you  do  not  blush  to  commit  a 
thing  which  you  were  perpetually  condemning  in  the  jierson  of  your  tyrants." 

Philip's  letter  did  him  as  much  service  as  a  good  manifesto,  and  gave  his  pension- 
ers in  Athens  a  fine  opportunity  of  justifying  him  to  the  people,  who  were  very  de- 
sirous of  freeing  themselves  of  political  inquietudes;  and  greater  enemiesto  expense 
and  labour,  than  to  usurpation  and  tyranny.     The  boundless  ambition  of  Philip,  and 

*  Athen.l.  xli.  p. 530.  t  Dio-.l.  1.  xvl.p.  466—468. 
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the  eloquent  zeal  of  Demosthenes,  were  perpetually  clashing.  There  was  neither  a 
peace  nor  a  truce  between  them.  The  one  covered  very  industriously,  with  a  specious 
pretence,  his  enterprises  and  infractions  of  treaty;  and  the  other  endeavoured  as 
stronsrly  to  reveal  the  true  motives  of  them  to  a  people,  whose  resolutions  had  a  great 
influence  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  Greece.  On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  was  sen- 
sible how  vastly  necessary  it  was  to  erase,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  first  impressions 
which  the  perusal  of  this  letter  might  make  on  the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  Accord- 
ingly, that  zealous  patriot  immediately  ascended  the  tribunal.  He  at  first  spoite  with 
bold  affirmation,  which  is  often  more  than  half,  and  sometimes  the  whole  proof  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude.  He  affixed  to  the  heavy  complaints  of  Philip  the  idea  of  an 
express  declaration  of  war;  then,  to  animate  his  fellow-citizens,  to  fill  them  with  con- 
fidence in  the  resolution  with  which  he  inspired  them,  he  assured  them,  that  all  things 
portended  the  ruin  of  Philip;  gods,  Greeks,  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  even  Philip 
himself.  Demosthenes  did  not  observe,  in  this  harangue,  the  exact  rules  of  refuta- 
tion; he  avoided  contesting  facts,  which  might  have  been  disadvantageous,  so  happi- 
ly had  Philip  disposed  them,  and  so  well  had  he  supported  them  by  proofs  that  seem- 
ed unanswerable. 

The  conclusion  which  this  orator  draws  from  all  his  arguments  is  this:  "Convinced 
by  these  truths,  Athenians!  and  strongly  persuaded  that  we  can  no  longer  be  allow- 
ed to  affirm  that  we  enjoy  peace,  for  Philip  has  now  declared  war  against  us  by  thia 
letter,  and  has  long  done  the  same  by  his  conduct,  you  ought  not  to  spare  either  the 
public  treasure,  or  the  possessions  of  private  persons;  but,  when  occasion  shall  re- 
quire, hasten  to  your  respective  standards,  and  set  abler  generals  at  your  head  than 
those  you  have  hitherto  employed.  For  no  one  among  you  ought  to  imagine,  that  the 
isame  men,  who  have  ruitied  your  affairs,  will  be  able  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
happy  situation.  Think  how  infamous  it  is,  that  a  man  from  Macedon  should  con- 
temn dangers  to  such  a  degree,  that,  merely  to  aggrandize  his  empire,  he  should  rush 
into  the  midst  of  combats,  and  return  from  battle  covered  with  wounds;  and  that 
Athenians,  whose  hereditary  right  is  to  obey  no  man,  but  to  impose  laws  on  others 
by  the  sword;  that  Athenians,  merely  through  dejection  of  spirit  and  indolence,  should 
degenerate  from  the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  abandon  the  interest  of  their  country."* 

At  the  very  time  they  were  examining  this  affair,  news  was  brought  of  the  shame- 
ful reception  Chares  had  met  with  from  the  allies,  which  raised  a  general  murmur 
from  the  people,  who  now,  fired  with  indignation,  greatly  repented  having  sent  aid 
to  the  Byzantines.  Phocion  then  rose  up  and  told  the  people,  "that  they  ought  not 
to  be  exasperated  at  the  diffidence  of  the  allies,  but  at  the  conduct  of  the  generals  who 
had  occasioned  it.  For  they  are  tlie  persons,"  continued  he,  "who  render  you  odious 
and  formidable  even  to  those  who  cannot  save  themselves  from  destruction  without 
your  assistance."  And  indeed  Chares,  as  we  liave  already  observed,  was  a  general 
without  valour  or  military  knowledge.  His  whole  merit  consisted  in  having  gahied 
a  great  ascendant  over  the  people  by  the  haughty  and  bold  air  fie  assumed.  His  pre- 
sumption concealed  his  incapacity  from  himself;  and  a  sordid  principle  of  avarice  made 
him  commit  as  many  blunders  as  enterprises. 

The  people,  struck  with  this  discourse,  immediately  changed  tfieir  opinion,  and  ap- 
pointed Phocion  himself  to  command  a  body  of  fresh  troops,  in  order  to  succour  the 
allies  upon  the  Hellespont.  This  choice  contributed  chiefly  to  the  preservation  of  By- 
zantium.t  Phocion  had  already  acquired  great  reputation,  not  only  for  his  valour 
and  ability  in  the  art  of  war,  but  much  more  for  his  probity  and  disinterestedness. 
The  Byzantines,  on  his  arrival,  opened  their  gates  to  him  with  joy,  and  lodged  his 
soldiers  in  their  houses,  as  their  own  brothers  and  cfiildren.  The  Athenian  officers 
and  soldiers,  struck  with  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  behaved  with  the  utmost 
prudence  and  modesty,  and  were  entirely  irreproachable  in  their  conduct.  Nor  were 
they  less  admired  for  their  courage;  and  in  all  the  attacks  they  sustained,  discovered 
the  utmost  intrepidity,  which  danger  seemed  only  to  improve.  Phocion's  prudence, 
seconded  by  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  soon  forced  Philip  to  abandon  his  design  upon 
Byzantium  and  Perinthus.  He  was  driven  out  of  the  Hellespont,  which  diminished 
very  much  his  fame  and  glory,  for  he  hitherto  had  been  thought  not  only  invincible, 
but  irresistible.  Phocion  took  some  of  his  ships,  recovered  many  fortresses  which  he 
had  garrisoned,  and  having  made  several  descents  into  different  parts  of  his  territo- 
ries, he  plundered  all  the  open  country,  till  a  body  of  forces  assembling  to  check  his 
progress,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  after  liaving  been  wounded.^ 

•  Plut  in  Phoc.  p.  748. 
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The  Byzantines  and  Perinthians  testified  their  irratltude  to  the  people  of  Athens, 
by  a  very  honourable  decree,  preserved  by  Demosthenes  in  one  of  his  orations,  the 
substance  of  which  I  shall  repeat  here.  "Under  Bosphoricus  the  pontiflj  Damagetus,* 
after  having  desired  leave  of  the  senate  to  speak,  said  in  a  full  assembly,  that  as  in 
times  past  the  continual  benevolence  of  the  people  of  Athens  towards  the  Byzantines 
and  Perinthians,  united  by  alliance  and  trieir  common  origin,  lias  never  failed  upon 
any  occasion;  that  this  benevolence,  so  often  signalized,  has  lately  displayed  itself, 
when  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  destroy  Byzantium  and  Perin- 
thus,  battered  our  walls,  burned  our  country,  cut  down  our  fj)rests;  that  in  a  season 
of  so  great  calamity,  this  beneficent  people  succoured  us  Avith  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sail,  furnished  us  with  provisions,  arms,  and  forces;  that  they  have  saved 
us  from  the  greatest  dangers;  in  fine,  that  they  have  restored  us  to  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  our  government,  our  laws  and  our  tombs;  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians 
allow,  by  decree,  the  Athenians  to  settle  in  the  countries  belonging  to  Perinthua 
and  Byzantium;  to  marry  in  them,  to  purchase  lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  citizens;  they  also  grant  them  a  distinguished  place  at  public  shows,  and 
the  right  of  sitting  both  in  the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  next  to  the 
pontiffs;  and  also,  that  every  Athenian  who  shall  think  proper  to  settle  in  either  of 
the  two  cities  above  mentioned,  shall  be  exempted  from  taxes  of  any  kind;  that  in 
the  harbours,  three  statues  of  sixteen  cubits  each  shall  be  set  up,  which  statues  shall 
represent  the  people  of  Athens  crowned  by  those  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus;  and 
besides,  that  presents  shall  be  sent  to  the  four  solemn  games  of  Greece,  and  that 
the  crown  we  have  decreed  to  the  Athenians,  shall  there  be  proclaimed;  so  that  the 
same  ceremony  may  inform  all  the  Greeks,  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Athenians,  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  Perinthians  and  Byzantines."t 

The  inhabitants  of  Chersonesus  made  a  like  decree,  the  tenor  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Among  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Chersonesus,  the  people  of  Sestos,of  JElia, 
of  Madytis,  and  of  Alopeconnesus,  decree  to  the  people  and  senate  of  Athens^  a  crown 
of  gold  of  sixty  talents;  and  erect  two  altars,  the  one  to  the  goddess  of  gratitude,  and 
the  other  to  the  Athenians,  for  having,  by  the  most  glorious  of  all  benelactions,  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  Philip  the  people  of  Chersonesus,  and  restored  them  to  the  posses- 
sion of  their  country,  their  laws,  their  liberty,  and  their  temples:  an  act  of  benefi- 
cence, which  they  shall  fix  eternally  in  their  memories,  and  never  cease  to  acknow- 
ledge to  the  utmost  of  their  power'.     All  which  they  have  resolved  in  full  senate."^ 

Philip,  after  having  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  marched  against 
Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  from  whom  he  had  received  some  personal  cause  of  discon- 
tent, and  took  his  son  v/ith  him  in  this  expedition.  Though  the  Scythians  had  a 
very  numerous  army,  he  defeated  them  without  any  difficulty.  He  got  a  very  great 
booty,  which  consisted  not  in  gold  nor  silver,  the  use  and  value  of  which  the  Scythians 
were  not  as  yet  so  unhappy  as  to  know;  but  in  cattle,  in  horses,  and  a  great  number 
of  women  and  children.! 

At  his  return  from  Scythia,  the  Triballi,  a  people  of  Moesia,  disputed  the  pass  with 
him,  laying  claim  to  part  of  the  plunder  he  was  carrying  offl  Philip  was  forced  to 
come  to  a^battle,  and  a  very  bloody  one  was  Ibught,  in  which  great  numbers  were 
killed  on  both  sides.  The  king  himself  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  with  the  same 
thrust  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  Alexander  flew  to  his  father's  aid,  and  cover- 
ing him  with  his  shield,  killed  or  put  to  flight  all  who  attacked  him. 

SECTION    VI. — PHILIP    APPOINTED    GENERALISSIMO    OF    THE    GREEKS.       THE    ATHENIANS 
AND    THEBANS    UNITE    AGAINST    HIM.      HE    GAINS    A    BATTLE    AT    CH^RONEA. 

The  Athenians  had  considered  the  siege  of  Byzantium  as  an  absolute  rupture,  and 
an  open  declaration  of  war.  The  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  of  it,  and  dreaded  very  much  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  w^hose  liatred 
he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  made  overtures  of  peace,  in  order  to  soften  their  resent- 
ments. Phocion,  little  suspicious,  and  apprehensive  of  the  uncertainty  of  miUtary 
events,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Athenians  should  accept  his  offers.  ^  But  Demosthe- 
nes, who  had  studied  more  tlian  Phocion  the  genius  and  character  of  Philip,  and  Avas 
persuaded  that,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  his  only  view  was  to  amuse  and  in> 
pose  upon  the  Athenians,  prevented  their  listening  to  his  pacific  i)rop()sals.§ 

It  was  very  much  the  interest  of  this  prince  to  terminate  immediately  a  war,  which 
gave  him  great  cause  of  disquiet,  and  particularly  distressed  him  ^by  the  frequent  de- 

•  He  probably  was  the  chief  raaansti'atc.  t  Demysth.  pro.  Clcs.  p.  437. 438. 
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predalions  of  the  Athenian  privateers,  who  infested  the  sea  bordering  upon  hts  domin- 
ions. They  entirely  interrupted  all  commerce,  and  prevented  his  subjects  from  ex- 
porting any  of  the  products  of  Macedonia ,  into  other  countries;  or  foreigners  from 
importing  into  his  kingdom  the  necessary  sujjplies  of  merchandize.  Philip  was  sen- 
sible that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  free  himself 
from  the  inconveniences  attending  it,  but  by  exciting  the  Thessalians  and  Thebans 
to  a  rupture  with  Athens.  He  could  not  yet  attack  that  city  with  any  advantage, 
either  by  sea  or  land.  His  naval  forces  were  at  this  time  inferior  to  those  of  that  re- 
public; and  the  passage  by  land  to  Attica  would  be  shut  against  him,  as  long  as  tlie 
Thessalians  should  refuse  to  join  him,  and  the  Thebans  should  oppose  his  passage. 
If,  with  the  view  of  prompting  them  to  declare  war  against  Athens,  he  should  ascribe 
no  other  motive  for  it  than  his  private  enmity,  he  was  very  sensible  that  it  would  have 
no  effect  with  either  of  the  states:  but  that  in  case  he  could  once  prevail  with  them 
to  appoint  him  their  chief,  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  espousing  their  common 
cause  he  then  hoped  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  make  them  acquiesce  with  his  de- 
sires, either  by  persuasion  or  deceit.* 

This  was  his  aim,  the  smallest  indications  of  which,  it  highly  concerned  him  to  con- 
ceal, in  order  not  to  give  the  least  opportunity  for  any  one  to  suspect  the  design  he 
meditated.  In  every  city  he  retained  pensioners,  who  sent  him  notice  of  whatever 
passed,  and  by  that  means  were  of  great  use  to  him,  and  were  accordingly  well  paid. 
By  their  machinations,  he  raised  divisions  among  the  Ozolce  of  Locris,  otherwise 
called  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  from  their  capital  city:  their  country  was  situated 
between  ^Eolia  and  Phocis;  and  they  were  accused  of  having  profaned  a  spot  of  sacred 
ground,  by  ploughing  up  the  Cirhrean  field,  which  lay  very  near  the  temple  of  Del- 
phos.  The  reader  has  seen  that  a  like  cause  of  complaint  occasioned  the  first  sacred 
war.  Tlie  affair  was  to  be  heard  before  the  Amphyctions.  Had  Philip  employed 
in  his  own  favour  any  known  or  suspicious  agent,  he  plainly  saw  that  the  Thebans 
and  the  Thessalians  would  infallibly  suspect  his  design,  in  which  case  all  parties  would 
not  fail  to  stand  upon  their  guard. 

But  Philip  acted  more  artfully,  by  carrying  on  his  designs  by  unknown  persons, 
which  entirely  prevented  their  taking  air.  By  the  assiduity  of  his  pensioners  in 
Athens,  he  had  caused  ^schines,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  to  be  appointed 
one  of  the  Pylaffori,  (persons  who  were  sent  by  the  several  Greek  cities  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Amphictyons.)  The  instant  he  was  admitted  to  that  body,  he  acted 
the  more  effectually  in  favour  of  PhiUp;  as  a  citizen  of  Athens,  which  had  declared 
openly  against  this  prince,  was  less  suspected.  Upon  his  remonstrances,  a  descent 
was  appointed,  in  order  to  visit  the  spot  of  ground,  of  which  the  Amphissians  had 
hitherto  been  considered  as  the  lawful  possessors;  but  which  they  now  were  accused 
of  usurping,  by  a  most  sacrilegious  act. 

While  the  Amphictyons  were  visiting  the  spot  of  ground  in  question,  the  Locrians 
fell  upon  them  unawares,  poured  in  a  shower  of  darts,  and  obliged  them  to  fly.  So 
open  an  outrage  drew  resentment  and  war  upon  these  Locrians.  Cottyphus,  one  of 
the  Amphictyons,  took  the  field  with  the  army  intended  to  punish  the  rebels;  but,  few 
assembling  at  the  rendezvous,  the  army  retired  without  acting.  In  the  following  as- 
sembly of  ihe  Amphictyons;  the  affair  was  debated  very  seriously.  It  was  there  Ms- 
chines  exerted  all  his  eloquence,  and,  by  a  studied  oration,  proved  to  the  deputies,  or 
representatives,  that  they  must  either  assess  themselves  to  support  foreign  soldiers, 
and  punish  the  rebels,  or  elect  Philip  for  their  general.  The  deputies  to  save  their 
commonwealth  the  expense,  and  secure  them  from  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  war, 
resolved  on  the  latter.  Upon  which,  by  a  public  decree,  "ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Philip  of  Mucedon,  who,  in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  Amphictyons,  implored  his 
assistance;  besought  liira  hot  to  neglect  the  cause  of  that  god,  whom  the  im- 
pious Amphissians  made  their  sport;  and  informed  him,  that  for  this  purpose,  all  the 
Greeks,  of  tlie  cMnicil  of  the  Amphictyons,  elected  him  for  their  general,  with  full  pow- 
er to  act  as  be  miglit  think  proper." 

This  was  the  honour  to  which  Philip  had  long  aspired,  the  object  of  all  his  views, 
and  purpose  of  all  the  engines  he  had  set  at  work  till  that  time.  He  therefore  did 
n(>t  lose  a  rnoincnt,  but  immediately  assembled  his  forces,  and  marched  by  a  feint,  to- 
wards the  Cirrhfean  field;  forgetting  now  both  the  Cirrha^ans  and  Locrians,  who  had 
only  served  as  a  specious  pretext  lor  his  journey,  and  for  whom  he  had  not  the  least 

•Pt'iaoslh.  pro.  Ctes.  p,  4&7.  498. 
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gard;  he  possessed  himself  of  Elata?a,  the  greatest  city  in  Phocis,  standing  on  the 
viver  Cephissus,  and  tlie  most  happily  situated  for  the  design  he  meditated,  ol  awing 
the  Thcbans,  who  now  began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  perceive  the  danger  they 

were  in. 

This  news  being  brought  to  Athens  in  the  evening,  spread  a  terror  through  every 
part  of  it.  The  next  morning,  an  assembly  was  summoned,  when  the  herald,  as  was 
the  usual  custom,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "Who  among  you  will  ascend  the  tribunal?" 
However,  no  person  appeared  for  that  purpose;  upon  which  he  repeated  the  invita- 
tion several  times,  but  still  no  one  rose  up,  though  all  the  generals  and  orators  were 
present;  and  although  the  common  voice  of  the  country,  with  repeated  cries,  conjur- 
ed somebody  to  propose  a  salutary  counsel;  "for,"  says  Demosthenes,  from  whom 
these  particulars  are  taken,  "whenever  the  voice  of  the  herald  speaks  in  the  name  of 
the  laws,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  voice  of  the  country."  During  this  gene- 
ral silence,  occasioned  by  the  universal  alarm  with  which  the  minds  of  the  Athenians 
were  seized,  Demosthenes,  animated  at  the  sight  of  the  great  danger  his  fellow  citi- 
zens were  in,  ascended  the  tribunal  for  harangues,  and  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
drooping  Athenians,  and  inspire  them  with  sentiments  suitable  to  the  present  con- 
juncture, and  the  necessities  of  the  state.  Excelling  equally  in  politics  and  eloquence, 
by  the  extent  of  his  superior  genius,  he  immediately  advised  them  of  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  Athenians  to  do  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  land  as  w^ell  as  by  sea.* 

The  people  of  Athens  were  under  a  double  error  with  regard  to  the  Thebans,  which 
he  therefore  endeavoured  to  show.  They  imagined  that  people  to  be  inviolably  at- 
tached, both  from  interest  and  inclination,  to  Philip;  but  he  proved  to  them,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Thebans  w^aited  only  an  opportunity  to  declare  against  that  monarch; 
and  that  the  conquest  of  Elatasa  had  apprised  them  of  what  they  w^ere  to  expect  from 
him.  On  the  other  side,  they  looked  upon  the  Thebans  as  their  most  ancient  and 
most  dangerous  enemies,  and  therefore  could  not  prevail  with  themselves  to  afford 
them  the  least  aid  in  the  extreme  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  there  had  always  been  a  declared  enmity  between  the  Thebans 
and  Athenians,  w^liich  rose  so  high,  that  Pindar  was  sentenced  by  the  Thebans  to  pay 
a  considerable  fine,  for  having  applauded  the  city  of  Athens  in  one  of  his  poems.f 
Demosthenes,  notwithstanding  that  prejudice  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  yet  declared  in  their  favour;  and  proved  to  the  Athenians,  that  their 
own  interest  was  at  stake;  and  that  they  could  not  please  Philip  more  than  in  leaving 
Thebes  to  his  mercy,  the  ruin  of  w^hich  would  open  him  a  free  passage  to  Athens. 

Demosthenes  afterwards  discovered  to  them  the  views  of  Philip  in  taking  that  city. 
*'What  then  is  his  design,  and  wherefore  did  he  possess  himself  of  Elatsea?  He  is 
desirous,  on  one  side,  to  encourage  those  of  his  faction  in  Thebes,  and  io  inspire  them 
with  greater  boldness,  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  advancing  his  pow- 
er and  forces  around  that  city.  On  the  other  side,  he  would  strike  unexpectedly  the 
opposite  faction,  and  stun  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  may  enable  him  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  the  other  by  terror  or  force."  "Philip,"  says  he,  "prescribes  the  manner  in 
which  you  ought  to  act,  by  the  example  he  himself  sets  you.  Assemble  under  Eleusis, 
a  body  of  Athenians  of  an  age  fit  for  service,  and  support  these  by  your  cavalry. 
By  this  step  you  will  show  all  Greece,  that  you  are  ready  armed  to  defend  yourelves; 
and  inspire  your  partisans  in  Thebes  with  such  resolution,  as  may  enable  them  both 
to  support  their  reasons,  and  to  make  head  against  the  opposite  party,  when  they 
shall  perceive,  that  as  those  who  sell  their  country  to  Philip,  have  forces  in  Elatsea 
ready  to  assist  them  upon  occasion,  in  like  manner,  those  who  were  willing  to  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  their  own  liberties,  have  you  at  their  gates  ready  to  defend 
them  in  case  of  an  invasion."  Demosthenes  added,  that  it  w^ould  be  proper  for  them 
to  send  ambassadors  immediately  to  the  diflerent  states  of  Greece,  and  to  the  The- 
bans in  particular,  to  engage  them  in  a  common  league  against  Philip. 

This  prudent  and  salutary  counsel  was  followed  in  every  particular;  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  a  decree  was  formed,  in  w^hich,  after  enumerating  the  several  enter- 
prises by  which  Philip  had  infringed  the  peace,  it  was  likewise  resolved  that  "For 
this  reason,  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens,  calling  to  mind  the  magnanimity  of 
their  ancestors,  who  preferred  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  the  safety  of  their  own  coun- 

*  Demosth  pro.  Ctes.  p.  501—504.    Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  474—477. 
t  He  had    called  Athens  a  flourishing  and  renowned  [city,  the  bulwark  of  Greece.    AiVa^ai  xxt  Aoi?4ftei, 
tiKKxSog'ieiKTfix  y.\si\jxV  A5>iua(.    But  the  Athenians  not  only  indemnified  the  poet,  and  sent  liim  nioneytopay 
Lis  fine,  but  even  erected  a  statue  in  honur  of  him. 
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try,  have  resolved,  that  after  offering  up  prayers  and  sacrifices,  to  call  down  the  as- 
sistance of  the  tutelar  gods  and  denii-gods  of  Athens  and  Attica,  two  hundred  sail 
of  ships  shall  he  put  to'sea.  That  the  admiral  of  their  fleet  shall  go,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  cruise  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae;  at  fhe  same  time,  that 
the  land-generals,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot,  shall  march 
and  encamp  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis.  That  ambassadors  shall  likewise  be 
sent  to  the  other  Greeks;  but  first  to  the  Thebans,  as  these  are  most  threatened  by 
Philip.  Let  them  be  exliorted  not  to  dread  Philip  in  any  manner,  but  to  maintain 
courageously  their  particukir  independence,  and  the  common  liberty  of  all  Greece. 
And  let  it  be  declared  to  them,  that  though  formerly  some  motives  of  discontent  might 
have  cooled  the  reciprocal  friendship  between  them  and  us,  the  Athenians,  however, 
obliterating  the  remembrance  of  past  transactions,  will  not  assist  them  with  men, 
money,  darts,  and  all  kinds  of  military  weapons;  persuaded,  that  such  as  are  natives 
of  Greece  may,  very  honourably,  dispute  with  one  another  for  pre-eminence;  but  that 
they  can  never,  without  sullying  the  glory  of  the  Greeks,  and  derogating  from  the 
virtue  of  iheir  ancestors,  suffer  a  foreigner  to  despoil  them  of  that  pre-eminence,  nor 
consent  to  so  ignominious  a  slavery." 

Demosthenes  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  immediately  set  out  for  Thebes; 
and  indeed  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  since  Philip  might  reach  Attica  in  two  days.* 
This  prince  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes.  Among  whom  Pythonf  was  the  chief, 
who  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  lively  persuasive  eloquence,  which  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  withstand;  so  that  the  rest  of  the  deputies  were  mere  novices  in 
comparison  with  him;  he,  however,  here  met  with  a  superior.  And  Demosthenes,  in 
an  oration,  where  he  relates  the  services  he  had  done  the  commonwealth,  expatiates 
very  strongly  on  this,  and  places  the  happy  success  of  so  important  a  negotiation  at 
the  head  of  his  political  exploits.^ 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  Athenians  to  draw  the  Thebans  into  the 
alliance,  as  they  were  neighbours  to  Attica,  and  covered  it;  had  well  disciplined  troops 
and  had  been  considered,  from  the  famous  victories  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  among 
the  several  states  of  Greece,  as  those  who  held  the  first  rank  for  valour  and  ability  in 
war.  To  affect  this  was  no  easy  matter;  not  only  because  of  the  great  service  Philip 
had  lately  done  them  during  the  war  of  Phocis,  but  likewise  because  of  the  ancient 
inveterate  antipathy  between  Thebes  and  Athens.§ 

Philip's  deputies  spoke  first.  These  displayed  in  the  strongest  light  the  kindnesses 
with  which  Philip  had  loaded  the  Thebans,  and  the  innumerable  evils  which  the 
Athenians  had  made  them  sufier.  They  represented  to  the  utmost  advantage  the 
great  benefit  they  might  reap  from  laying  Attica  waste,  the  flocks,  goods,  and  power 
of  which  would  be  carried  into  their  city;  whereas,  by  joining  in  league  with  the 
Athenians,  Boeotia  would  thereby  become  the  seat  of  war,  and  would  alone  suffer  the 
losses,  depredations,  burnings,  and  all  the  other  calamities  which  are  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  it.  They  concluded  with  requesting  that  the  Thebans  would  join 
their  forces  with  those  of  Philip  against  the  Athenians;  or,  at  least,  permit  him  to 
pass  through  their  tei-ritories  to  enter  Attica. 

The  love  of  his  country,  and  a  just  indignation  at  the  breach  of  faith  and  usurpa- 
tions of  Philip,  had  already  sufficiently  animated  Demosthenes:  but  the  sight  of  an 
orator,  who  seemed  to  dispute  with  him  the  superiority  of  eloquence,  inflamed  his 
zeal,  and  animated  him  still  more.  To  the  captious  arguments  of  Python,  he  opposed 
the  aclions  themselves  of  Philip,  and  particularly  the  late  taking  of  Elatsea,  which 
evidently  discovered  his  designs.  He  represented  him  as  a  restless,  enterprising  am- 
bitious, crafty,  perfidious  prince,  who  had  formed  the  design  of  enslaving  all  Greece; 
but  who,  to  succeed  the  better  in  his  schemes,  Avas  determined  to  attack  the  different 
states  of  it  singly:  a  prince  whose  pretended  beneficence  was  only  a  snare  for  the 
credulity  of  those  who  did  not  know  him,  in  order  to  disarm  those  whose  zeal  for  the 
public  liberty  might  be  an  obstacle  to  his  enterprises.  He  proved  to  them  that  the 
conquest  of  Attica,  so  far  from  satiating  the  immeasurable  avidity  of  this  usurper, 
would  only  give  him  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  Thebes,  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of 
Greece.  That,  therefore,  the  interests  of  tlje  two  commonwealths  being  hencefor- 
ward inseparable,  they  ought  to  erase  entirely  the  remembrance  of  their  former  di- 
visions, and  unite  their  forces  to  repel  tlie  common  enemy. 

*  Plut.  in  Demosth.p.eS.'?,  54. 
+  Thii  Python  was  of  Byzantium.    The  Athenians  had  pr  sented  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  city;  after 
which  he  went  over  to  Phihp.— Demosth.  p. 193,  745. 

\  Demosth.in  Orat.  pro.  Coron.  p.  309.  ^  Ibid. 
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The  Thchans  were  not  long  in  determining.  The  strong  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, says  a  historian,  blowing  into  their  souls  like  an  impetuous  wind,  rekindled 
there  so  warm  a  zeal  for  their  country,  and  so  ardent  a  passion  for  liberty,  that  ban- 
ishing from  their  minds  every  idea  of  lear,  of  prudence,  of  gratitude,  his  discourse 
transported  and  ravished  them  like  a  fit  of  enthusiam,  and  inflamed  them  solely  with 
the  love  of  true  glory.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  the  mighty  influence  which  eloquence 
has  over  the  minds  of  men,  especially  when  it  is  heightened  by  a  love  and  zeal  for  the 
public  good.  One  single  man  swayed  all  things  at  his  wdll  in  the  assemblies  of  Athens 
and  Thebes,  where  he  was  equally  loved,  respected  and  feared,* 

Philip,  quite  disconcerted  by  the  union  of  these  two  nations,  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Athenians,  to  request  them  not  to  levy  an  armed  force,  but  to  live  in  harmony 
wiiii  him.  But  they  were  too  justly  alarmed  and  exasperated  to  listen  to  any  accom- 
modation, and  would  no  longer  depend  on  the  word  of  a  prince  whose  whole  aim  was 
to  deceive.  In  consequence,  preparations  for  war  were  made  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, and  the  soldiery  discovered  incredible  ardour.  However,  many  evil-disposed 
persons  endeavoured  to  extinguish  or  damp,  it,  by  relating  fatal  omens  and  terrible 
predictions,  which  the  priestess  of  Delphos  was  said  to  have  uttered:  but  Demos- 
thenes, confiding  firmly  in  the  arms  of  Greece,  and  encouraged  wonderfully  by  the 
number  and  bravery  of  the  troops,  who  desired  only  to  march  against  the  enemy, 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  amused  with  these  oracles  and  frivolous  predictions.  It 
was  on  this''occasion  he  said,  that  the  priestess  philippized,  meaning,  that  it  was  Philip's 
money  that  inspired  the  priestess,  opened  her  mouth,  and  made  the  god  speak  wliat- 
ever  he  thought  proper.  He  bade  the  Thebans  remember  their  Epaminondas,  and 
the  Athenians  their  Pericles,  who  considered 'these  oracles  and  predictions  as  idle 
scare-crows,  and  consulted  only  their  reason.  The  Athenian  army  set  out  immediate- 
Iv,  and  marched  to  Eleusis;  and  the  Thebans,  surprised  at  tlie  diligence  of  their  con- 
federates, joined  them,  and  waited  the  approach  of  tlie  enemy. 

Philip,  on  the  other  side,  not  having  been  able  to  prevent  the  Thebans  from  uniting 
with  tlie  Athenians,  nor  to  draw  the  latter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  assembled  all 
his  forces,  and  entered  Boeotia.  This  army  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse:  that  of  the  enemy  was  not  quite  so  numerous.  The  valour  of  the 
troops  may  be  said  to  have  been  equal  on  both  sides;  but  the  merit  of  the  chiefs  was 
not  so.  And  indeed,  what  warrior  was  comparable  to  Philip  at  that  time?  Iphicrates, 
Chabrias,  Timotheus,  all  famous  Athenian  captains,  were  not  his  superiors.  Phocion, 
indeed,  might  have  opposed  him;  but  not  to  mention  that  this  war  had  been  under- 
taken against  his  advice,  the  contrary  faction  had  excluded  him  the  command,  and 
had  appointed  generals,  Chares,  universally  despised,  and  Lysicles,  distinguished  for 
nothing  but  his  rash  and  daring  audacity.  It  is  the  choice  of  such  leaders  as  these, 
by  the  means  of  cabal  alone,  that  paves'the  way  to  the  ruin  of  states. 

The  two  armies  encamped  near  Chaeronea,  a  city  of  Boeotia.  Philip  gave  the  com- 
mand of  his  left  wing  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  then  but  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  old,  having  posted  his  ablest  officers  near  him;  and  took  the  command  of  the 
right  wing  upon  himself.  In  the  opposite  army,  the  Thebans  formed  the  right  wing, 
and  the  Athenians  the  left. 

At  sunrise,  the  signal  was  given  on  both  sides.  The  battle  was  bloody,  and  the 
victory  a  long  time  dubious,  both  sides  exerting  themselves  with  astonishing  valour 
and  bravery.  Alexander,  at  that  time,  animated  with  a  noble  ardour  for  glory,  and 
endeavoured  to  signalize  himself,  in  order  to  answer  the  confidence  his  father  reposed 
in  him,  under  whose  eye  he  fought,  in  quality  of  a  commander  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
covered in  this  battle  all  the  ability  which  could  have  been  expected  from  a  veteran 
general,  with  all  the  intrepidity  of  a  young  warrior.  It  was  he  who  broke,  after  a  long 
and  vigorous  resistance,  the  Sacred  Battalion  of  the  Thebans,  which  was  the  flower 
of  their  army.  The  rest  of  the  troops  who  were  round  Alexander,  being  encouraged 
by  his  example,  entirely  routed  them. 

On  the  right  wing,  Philip,  who  Avas  determined  not  to  yield  his  son,  charged  the 
Athenians  with  great  vigour,  and  began  to  make  them  give  way.  They  soon,  how- 
ever, resumed  their  courage,  and  recovered  their  first  post.  Lysicles  one  of  the  two 
generals,  having  broken  into  some  troops  which  termed  the  centre  of  the  INIacedo- 
nkins,  imagined  himself  already  victorious,  and  in  that  rash  confidence  cried  out, 
"Come  on,  men,  let  us  pursue  them  into  Macedonia."  Philip  perceiving  thai  the  Athe- 

•  Theopoiu.  apud  Plut  in  Vi'.  DemosUi.  p»  854. 
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nians,  instead  of  seizing  the  advantage  of  taking  his  phalanx  in  flank,  pursued  hiS 
troops  too  vigorously,  calmly  remarked,  "The  Athenians  do  not  know  now  to  con- 
quer."* He  immediately  commanded  his  phalanx  to  wheel  about  to  a  little  eminence: 
and  perceiving  that  the  Athenians,  in  disorder,  were  wholly  intent  on  pursuing  those 
they  had  broke,  he  charged  them  with  liis  phalanx,  and  attacking  them  both  flank 
and  rear,  entirely  routed  them.  Demosthenes,  who  was  a  greater  statesman  than  a 
warrior,  and  more  capable  of  giving  wholesome  counsel  in  his  harangues,  than  of 
supporting  them  by  an  intrepid  courage,  threw  down  his  arms,  and  fled  with  the  rest. 
It  is  even  said,  that  in  his  flight,  his  robe  being  caught  by  a  bramble,  he  imagined 
that  some  of  the  enemy  had  laid  hold  of  him,  and  cried  out  "spare  my  life."  More 
than  a  thousand  Athenians  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  above  two  thousand 
taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Demades  the  orator.  The  loss  was  as  great  on 
the  Theban  side.f 

Philip,  after  having  set  up  a  trophy,  and  offered  to  the  gods  a  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving for  Ms  victory,  distributed  rewards  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  each  according 
to  his  merit,  and  the  rank  he  held. 

His  conduct  after  this  victory  shows,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  overcome  an  enemy, 
than  to  conquer  one's  self,  and  triumph  over  one's  own  passions.  Upon  his  coming 
from  a  grand  entertainment,'  which  he  had  given  his  officers;  being  equally  transport- 
ed with  joy  and  the  fumes  of  wine,  he  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  there,  insulting  the  dead  bodies  with  which  the  field  was  covered,  he 
turned  into  a  song  the  beginning  of  the  decree  which  Demosthenes  had  prepared  to  ex- 
cite the  Greeks  to  this  war;  and  sung  thus,  himself  beating  time,  "Demosthenes  the 
Peanian,  son  of  Demosthenes,  has  said."  Every  person  was  shocked  to  see  the  king 
dishonour  himself  by  this  behaviour,  and  sully  his  glory  by  an  action  so  unworthy 
a  king  and  a  'conqueror;  but  no  one  opened  his  lips  about  it.  Demades  the  orator, 
whose  soul  was  free,  though  his  body  was  a  prisoner,  was  the  only  person  who  ven- 
tured to  make  him  sensible  of  the  indecency  of  this  conduct,  telling  him,  "Ah,  Sir, 
since  fortune  has  given  you  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  act 
that  of  Thersites?"  These  words  spoken  with  so  generous  a  liberty,  opened  his  eyes 
and  caused  him  to  reflect;  and,  so  far  from  being  displeased  with  Demades,  he  es- 
teemed him  the  more  for  them,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  respect  and  friendship, 
and  conferred  all  possible  honours  upon  him. 

From  this  moment  Philip  seemed  quite  changed,  both  in  his  disposition  and  beha- 
viour, as  if,  says  a  historian^  the  conversation  of  Demades  had  softened  his  temper, 
and  introduced  him  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Attic  graces.^  He  dismissed 
all  the  Athenian  captives  without  any  ransom,  and  gave  the  greater  part  of  them 
clothes;  with  a  view  of  acquiring  the  confidence  of  so  powerful  a  commonwealth  as 
Athens  by  thut  kind  of  treatment:  in  which,  says  Polybius,§  he  gained  a  second 
triumph,  more  glorious  for  himself,  and  even  more  advantageous  than  the  first;  for  in 
the  battle,  his  courage  had  prevailed  over  none  but  those  who  were  present  in  it;  but 
on  this  occasion,  his  kindness  and  clemency  acquired  him  a  whole  city,  and  subjected 
every  heart  to  him.  He  renewed  with  the  Athenians  the  ancient  treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance,  and  granted  the  Boeotians  a  peace,  after  having  left  a  strong  garrison 
in  Thebes. 

We  are  told  that  Isocrates,  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician  of  that  age,  who  loved 
his  country  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  could  not  survive  the  loss  and  ignominy  with 
which  it  was  covered,  by  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Chseronea.  The  instant  he  receiv- 
ed the  news  of  it,  being  uncertain  what  use  Philip  would  make  of  his  victory,  and  de- 
termined to  die  a  freeman,  he  hastened  his  end  by  abstaining  from  food.  He  was 
ninety-eight  years  of  age.||  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere  of  his  style 
and  of  his  works. 

Demosthenes  seemed  to  have  been  the  principle  cause  of  the  terrible  shock  which 
Athens  received  at  this  time,  and  which  gave  its  power  a  wound,  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  But  at  the  very  instant  that  the  Athenians  heard  of  this  bloody  over- 
throw, wliich  affected  so  great  a  number  of  families,  when  it  would  have  been  no 
wonder,  had  the  multitude,  seized  with  terror  and  alarms,  given  way  to  an  emotion 
of  blind  zeal  against  the  man  whom  they  might  have  considered  in  some  measure,  as 
the  author  of  this  dreadful  calamity;  even  at  this  very  instant,  the  people  submitted 

•  PolyKan.  Stratag.  lib.  iv.  t  VUit.  in  Vit. Decern,  Orat.  p.  845. 

J'Twi  ri  ^r,f/.i(,ii  i*xdofnK>tH\jrtct  TIC*;  Aritx-sa;  y^xpia-t, — Diod.  §  Polyb.l.  V,  p.  359, 
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entirely  to  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes.  Tlie  precautions  that  were  taken  to  post 
guards,  to  raise  the  walls,  and  to  repair  the  ditches,  were  all  in  consequence  of  his 
advice.  He  himself  was  appointed  to  supply  the  city  with  provisions,  and  to  repair 
the  walls;  which  latter  commission  he  executed  with  so  much  frenerosity,  that  it  ac- 
quired him  the  greatest  honour;  and  for  which,  at  the  request  of  Ctcsiplion,  a  crown 
of  gold  was  decreed  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  having  presented  the  commonwealth 
with  a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  own  estate,  sufficient  to  defray  what  was  wanting  of 
the  sums  for  repairing  the  walls.* 

On  the  present  occasion,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Chferonea,  such  orators  as  op- 
posed Demosthenes,  having  all  risen  up  in  concert  against  him,  and  having  cited  him 
to  take  his  trial  according  to  law,  the  people  not  only  declared  him  innocent  of  the 
several  accusations  laid  to  his  charge,  but  conferred  more  honours  upon  him  than  he 
had  enjoyed  before;  so  strongly  did  the  veneration  they  had  lor  his  zeal  and  fidelity 
overbalance  the  efforts  of  calumny  and  malice. 

The  Athenians;  a  fickle  wavering  people,  and  apt  to  punish  their  own  errors  and 
omissions  in  the  person  of  those  whose  projects  were  often  rendered  abortive,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  had  executed  them  too  slowly,  in  thus  crowning 
Demosthenes  in  the  midst  of  a  public  calamity,  which  he  alone  seemed  to  have 
brouirht  upon  them,  paid  the  most  glorious  homage  to  his  abilities  and  integnty. 
By  this  wise  and  brave  conduct,  they  seem  in  some  measure  to  confess  their  own  er- 
ror, in  not  having  followed  his  counsel  neither  fully  nor  early  enough;  and  to  confess 
themselves  alone  guilty  of  all  the  evils  which  had  befallen  them. 

But  the  people  did  not  stop  here.f  The  bones  of  such  as  had  been  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Chseronea,  having  been  brought  to  Athens  to  be  interred,  they  appointed 
Demosthenes  to  compose  ^the  eulogium  of  those  brave  men;  a  manifest  proof  that 
they  did  not  ascribe  to  him  the  ill  success  of  the  battle,  but  to  Providence  only,  who 
disposes  of  human  events  at  pleasure;  a  circumstance  which  was  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  inscription  engraved  on  the  monument  of  those  illustrious  deceased  warriors. 

"This  earth  entombs  those  victims  to  the  state. 
Who  fell  a  glorious  sacrifice  to  zeal. 
Greece,  on  the  point  of  wearing  tyrant  chains. 
Did,  by  their  deaths  alone,  escape  the  yoke. 
This  Jupiter  decreed:  no  effort,  mortals. 
Can  save  you  from  the  mighty  will  of  fate. 
To  Gods  alone  belong  the  attribute 
Of  being  free  from  crimes  with  never-ending-joy." 

Demosthenes  opposed  .^schines,  who  w^as  perpetually  reproaching  him  with  hav- 
ing occasioned  the  loss  of  the  battle  in  question,  with  this  solid  answer:  "Censure 
me,"  says  he,  for  the  counsels  I  give;  but  do  not  calumniate  me  for  the  ill  success  of 
them.  ^For  it  is  the  Supreme  Being  who  conducts  and  terminates  all  things;  whereas 
it  is  from  the  nature  of  the  counsel  itself  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  intention  of]  him 
who  ofiers  it.  If  therefore  the  event  has  declared  in  favour  of  Philip;  impute  it  not 
to  me  as  a  crime,  since  it  is  God,  and  not  myself,  who  disposed  of  the  victory.  But, 
if  you  can  prove  that  I  did  not  exert  myself'  with  probity,  vigilance,  and  an  activity 
indefatigable,  and  superior  to  my  strength;  that  I  did  not  seek,  did  not  employ,  every 
method  which  human  prudence  could  suggest;  and  did  not  inspire  the  most  neces- 
sary and  noble  resolutions,  such  as  were  truly  worthy  of  Athenians,  then  give  what 
scope  you  please  to  your  accusations."t 

He  afterwards§  used  the  bold,  sublime  figure  following,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
most  beautiful  passage  in  his  oration,  and  is  so  highly  applauded  by  Longinus.  De- 
mosthenes endeavours  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and  prove  to  the  Athenians,  that 
they  did  not  do  wrong  in  giving  Philip  battle.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  citing, 
in  a  frigid  manner,  the  example  of  the  great  men  who  had  fought  for  the  same  cause 
in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  at  Salamin,  and  before  Plataea:  he  makes  a  quite  diflerent 
use  of  them,  says  this  rhetorician;  and  on  a  sudden,  as  if  inspired  by  some  god,  and 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  Apollo  himself,  cries  out,  swearing  by  those  brave  defend- 
ers of  Greece,  "No,  Athenians!  vou  have  not  erred.  I  swear  by  those  illustrious  men  ^ 
who  fought  on  land  at  Marathon  and  Plataea;  at  sea  before  Salamin  and  Artemisium; 
and  all  those  who  have  been  honoured  by  the  commonwealth  with  tlie  common  rites 

•  Demost.  pro.  Ctes.  p-  514.     Plut.  in  Demost.  p.  855. 
t  Plui  in  Demost.  u.  S55,    Demost.  pro.  Ctes.  p.  519,  520. 
t  Demost.  pro,  Ctes,  p,  505,  §  Demost,  pro.  Cte«.  p,  408. 
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of  burial;  and  not  those  only  who  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  came  off 
'  victorious."  Would  not  one  conclude,  adds  Longinus,  that  by  chanfving  the  natural 
air  of  the  proof,  in  this  trrand  and  pathetic  manner  of  ailirminiij  by  oaths  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  nature,  he  defies,  in  some  measure,  those  ancient  citizens;  and  makes  all 
who  die  in  the  same  glorious  manner  so  many  gods,  by  whose  names  it  is  proper  to 
swear?* 

I  have  already  observed  in  another  place,  how  naturally  apt  these  orations,  spoken 
m  a  most  solemn  manner  to  the  glory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  liberty,  were  lo  inspire  the  Athenian  youth  with  an  ardent  zeal  lor  their 
country,  and  a  warm  desire  to  signalize  themselves  in  battle.f 

Another  ceremony  observed  with  regard  to  the  children  of  those  whose  fathers  died 
in  the  bed  of  honour,  was  no  less  efficacious  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  virtue. 
In  a  celebrated  festival,  m  which  shows  were  exhibited  to  all  the  people,  a  herald  came 
upon  the  stage,  and  producing  the  young  orphans  dressed  in  compfete  armour,  said 
with  a  loud  voice:  "These  young  orphans,  whom  an  untimely  death,  in  the  midst  of 
dangers,  has  deprived  of  their  illustrious  fathers,  have  found  in  the  people  a  parent, 
who  has  taken  care  of  them  till  no  longer  in  a  state  of  infancy.  And  now  they  send 
them  back  armed  cap-a-pie,  to  follow,  under  the  most  happy  auspices,  their  own  af- 
fairs; and  invite  each  of  them  to  enmlate  each  other  in  deserving  the  chief  employ- 
ments of  the  state."  By  such  means,  martial  bravery,  the  love  of  country,  and  a 
taste  lor  virtue  and  solid  glory,  are  perpetuated  in  a  state.:]: 

It  was  the  very  year  of  the  battle  of  Chteronea,  and  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Philip,  that  ^schines  drew  up  an  accusation  against  Ctesiphon,  or  rather  against 
Demosthenes;  but  the  cause  was  not  pleaded  till  seven  or  eight  years  after,  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander.  I  shall  relate  the  event  of  it  in  this 
place,  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon  the  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  that  prince. 
No  cause  ever  excited  so  much  curiosity,  nor  w^as  pleaded  with  so  much  pomp. 
People  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,  says  Cicero,  and  they  had  great  reason  for  so  doing; 
for  what  sight  could  be  nobler^  than  a  conflict  between  two  orators,  each  of  tliem  ex- 
cellent in  his  way;  both  formed  by  nature,  improved  by  art,  and  animated  by  perpetu- 
al dissentions,  and  an  implacable  animosity  against  each  other?§ 

These  two  orations  have  always  been  considered  as  the  master-pieces  of  antiquity, 
especially  that  of  Demosthenes.  Cicero  had  translated  the  latter;  a  strong  proof  of 
the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  it.|j  Unhappily  for  us,  the  preamble  only  to  that 
performance  is  now  extant,  which  suffices  to  make  us  very  much  regret  the  loss  of 
the  rest. 

Among  the  numberless  beauties  w^hich  are  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  these  two 
orations,  there  appears,  in  my  opinion,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  censure  the  writings  of 
such  great  men,  a  considerable  error,  which  very  much  lessens  their  perfection,  and 
appears  to  me  directly  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  solid,  just  eloquence;  and  that  is  tlie 
grosSj  injurious  terms  in  which  the  two  orators  reproach  one  another.  The  same  ob- 
jection has  been  made  to  Cicero,  with  regard  to  his  orations  against  Anthony.  I  have 
already  declared,  that  this  manner  of  writing,  this  kind  of  gross,  opprobrious  expres- 
sions, are  the  very  reverse  of  solid  eloquence;  and,  indeed,  every  speech  which  is  dic- 
tated by  passion  and  revenge,  never  fails  of  being  suspected  by  those  who  judge  of 
it;  whereas,  an  oration  that  is  strong  and  invincible  from  reason  and  argument,  and 
which  at  tlie  same  time  is  conducted  with  reserve  and  moderation,  wins  the  heart, 
while  it  informs  the  understanding;  and  persuades  no  less  by  the  esteem  it  inspires  for 
the  orator,  than  by  the  force  of  his  arguments. 

The  juncture  seemed  to  favour  iEschines  very  much;  for  the  Macedonian  party, 
whom  he  always  befriended,  "was  very  powerful  in  Athens,  especially  after  the  ruin  of 
Thebes,  iEschines,  however,  lost  his  cause,  and  was  justly  sentenced  to  banishment 
for  his  rash  accus;ition.  He  thereupon  went  and  settled!  himself  in  Rhodes,  where 
he  opened  a  school  of  eloquence,  the  fmie  and  glory  of  which  continued  for  many 
ages.     He  began  liis  lectures  with  the  two  orations  that  had  occasioned  his  banish- 

■*Lonj<in.  de  Subliin.  c.  xiv. 
t  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  ap^ainst  Leptiniis,  p.  5()2.  observes  that  the  Atlionians  were  the  only  people  who 
eamcd  funeral  orations  to  be  spoken  in  honour  of  such  persons  as  had  loat  their  Jives  in  tJie  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. 

t   A<]sc]iin.  contra  Ctesiph.  d.  452. 
^  Ad  fjuof!  juditiuin  concnrsus  dicitur  e  tola  Graftcia  factus  esse.    Quid  rniin  aut  tam  vi;end»m,  aut  tam  au- 
diendum  fuit,  quatn  surnmorutn  oiatorurn,  in  gravissinia  causa,  accuuta  et  inioiicitiis  inccnKa,  contentio.''     Ci- 
cer.  de  Opt.  Geu.  Orat.  u.  22. 

A  I)u  Opt.  Gen.  Orat. 
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ment.  Great  encomiums  were  given  to  tliat  of  JiLschines;  but  when  they  heard  that 
of  Demosthenes,  the  plaudits  and  acclamations  Avcrc  redoubled:  and  it  was  then  Lc 
spokt;  these  Avords,  so  greatly  laudable  in  the  mouth  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival:  "But 
what  applauses  would  you  not  have  bestowed,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  speak  it 

himself!" 

To  conclude,  the  victor  made  a  good  use  of  his  conquest;  for  the  instant  ^Sscbines, 
left  Athens,  in  order  to  embark  for  Rhod(^s,  Demosthenes  ran  after  him,  and  forced 
him  to  accept  of  a  purse  of  money;  whicli  must  ha\x  obliged  him  so  much  1he  more, 
as  lie  had  less  room  to  expect  such  an  ofler.  On  this  occasion  iEschines  cried  out, 
"How  will  it  be  i)03sible  liu-  me  not  to  regret  a  country,  in  wliich  I  leave  un  enemy 
more  generous  than  I  can  hope  to  find  friends  in  any  part  of  the  worldl"* 

SECTION    VII. PHILIP    DECLARED    GENERALISSIMO  OF   THE    GREEKS   AGAINST    THE 

PERSIANS.      HIS   DEATH. 

The  battle  of  Chff'ronea  may  be  said  to  have  enslaved  Grcece.t  Macedon  at  that 
time,  with  no  more  than  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  gained  a  point,  which  Persia,  Avith 
millions  of  men,  had  attempted  unsuccessfully  at  Platfea^,  at  Salamin,  and  Marathon. 
Philip,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  repulsed,  divided,  and  disarmed  his  enemies. 
In  the  succeeding  ones,  he  had  subjected,  by  artifice  or  force,  the  most  powerful  states 
of  Greece,  and  had  made  himself  its  arbiter;  but  now  he  prepared  to  revenge  the  in- 
juries which  Greece  had  received  from  the  barbarians,  and  meditated  no  less  a  design 
than  the  destruction  of  their  empire.  The  greatest  advantage  he  gained  by  his  last 
victory,  and  this  was  the  object  he  long  had  in  view,  and  never  lost  sight  of,  was  to 

fet  himself  appointed,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  their  generalissimo  against  the 
(ersians.  In  this  cpialily  he  made  preparations  in  order  to  invade  that  mighty  empire. 
He  nominated,  as  leaders  of  part  of  his  forces.  Attains  and  Parmenio,  two  of  his  cap- 
tains, on  whose  valour  and  wisdom  he  chiefly  relied,  and  made  them  set  out  for  Asia 
Minor-t 

But  while  every  thing  abroad  was  glorious  and  happy  for  Philip,  he  found  the  ut- 
most uneasiness  at  home;  division  and  trouble  reigning  in  every  part  of  his  family 
The  ill  temper  of  Olympias,  Avho  was  naturally  jealous,  choleric,  and  vindictive,  rais- 
ed dissensions  perpetually  in  it,  which  made  Philip  almost  out  of  love  with  life. 
Not  to  mention,  that  as  he  himself  had  defiled  the  marriage-bed,  it  is  said  that  his 
consort  had  repaid  his  infidelity  in  kind.  But  Avhether  he  had  a  just  subject  of  com- 
plaint, or  was  grown  weary  of  Olympias,  it  is  certain  he  proceeded  so  lar  as  to  di- 
vorce her.  Alexander,  Asdio  had  been  disgusted  upon  several  other  accounts,  waa 
highly  ollended  at  this  treatment  of  his  mother.§ 

Philip,  after  divorcing  Olympias,  married  Cleopatra,  niece  to  Attains,  a  very  young" 
lady,  Avhose  beauty  was  so  excpiisite,  that  he  could  not  resist  its  charmg.  In  the 
midst  of  their  rejoicings  upon  occasion  of  the  nuptials,  and  in  the  heat  of  wine,  At- 
tains, Avho  was  uncle  to  the  neAV  ciueen  by  the  mother's  side,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
say,  that  the  Macedonians  ought  to  beseech  the  gods  to  give  them  a  laAvful  successor 
to  their  king.  Upon  this,  Alexander,  Avho  was  naturally  choleric,  exasperated  at 
these  injurious  AVords,  cried  out  "Wretch  that  thou  art,  dost  thou  then  take  me  for  a 
bastard?"  And  at  the  same  time  thrcAV  the  cup  at  his  head.  Attains  returned  the 
compliment,  upon  Avhich  the  quarrel  grcAV  Avarmer.  Philip,  Avho  sat  at  another  table, 
Avas  very  much  offended  to  see  the  i(?ast  interrupted  in  this  manner;  and  not  recol- 
lecting lie  Avas  lame,  drcAV  his  SA\'ord,  and  ran  directly  to  his  son.  Hapi)ily  the  fa- 
ther fell,  so  that  the  guests  had  an  opportunity  of  stepping  in  betAA^een  them.  The 
greatest  difficulty  AA'-as,  to  keep  Alexander  from  rushing  upon  his  ruin.  Exasperated 
at  a  succession  of  such  heinous  affronts,  in  spite  of  alUhat  the  guests  could  say,  con- 
cerning the  dutyheoAved  Philip  as  his  lather  and  his  sovereign,  he  vented  his  re;5ent- 
ments  in  the  bitter  AA'ords  following:  "The  Macedonians,  indeed,  haA-e  a  captain  there, 
vastly  able  to  cross  from  Europe  into  Asia;  he,  Avho  cannot  step  from  one  table  to 
another  Avithout  running  the  hazard  of  breaking  his  neck!"  After  these  AA^ords,  he  left 
the  hall,  and  taking  AA^th  him  his  mother  Olympias,  AA'ho  had  been  so  highly  aflront- 
ed,  he  conducted  her  to  Epirus,  and  Avent  over  to  the  Illyrians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Demarates  of  Corinth,  Avho  AA-as  eno-aged  to  Philip  by  the  taes  of 
friendship  and  hospitality,  and  AA^as  very  free  and  familiar  Avith  him,  arrived  at  his 

*  Some  author*  asc  ibe  tliege  words  fo  Demosthenes,  when,  three  years  after,  he  met  with  tlie  same  fate  |s  ^9- 
chines,  and  was  also  banished  from  Athens. 

tA.  M.  3CS7,     AntJ.  C.337. 
IDiod.  1.  xvi.  p.  47y.  I'lut.  in  Akx,  C69. 
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court.  Aficr  the  first  civilitie.s  and  caresses  were  over  Philip  asked  him  whether  the 
Greeks  were  in  amity?  "It  indeed  becomes  you,  Sir,"  replied  Demaratus,  "to  be  con- 
cerned about  Greece,  who  had  filled  your  own  house  with  feuds  and  dissensions." 
The  pnnce,  sensibly  affected  ^\dth  this  reproach,  recovered  himself,  acknowleged  liis 
error,  and  sent  Demaratus  to  Alexander  to  persuade  him  to  return  home. 

Philip  did  not  loose  sight  of  the  conquest  of  Asia.  Full  of  the  mighty  project  he 
revolved,  Jie  consulted  the  gods  to  know  what  would  be  the  event  of  it.*  The  priestess 
replied,  "^the  victim  is  already  crowned,  his  end  draws  nigh,  and  he  will  soon  be 
sacrificed."  Philip  hearing  this,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  interpreted  the  oracle 
in  his  OAvn  favour,  the  ambiguity  of  which  ought  at  least  to  have  kept  him  in  some 
suspense.  In  order,  therefore,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  apply  entirely  to  his 
expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  devote  himself  solely  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  he 
despatched  -vsath  all  possible  diligence,  his  domestic  affairs.  After  this,  he  offered  up 
a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  prepared  to  celebrate,  with  incredible  magnifi- 
cence, in  EgGB,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  whom  he 
gavein  marriage  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  brother  to  Olympias  his  queen  He 
had  invited  to  it  the  most  considerable  persons  of  Greece,  and  heaped  upon  them 
frieudships  and  honours  of  every  kind,  by  way  of  gratitude  for  electing  him  generalis- 
simo of  the  Greeks.  Tlie  cities  made  their  court  to  him  in  emulation  of  each  other, 
by  sending  him  gold  crowns;  and  Athens  distinguished  its  zeal  above  all  the  rest. 
Neoptolenius  the  poet  had  written,  purposely  for  that  festival,  a  tragedy,  entitled 
Cinyras,t  in  w^hich,  under  fictitious  names,  he  represented  this  prince  as  already  victor 
over  Darius,  and  master  of  Asia.  Philip  listened  to  these  happy  presages  with  joy; 
and  comparing  them  with  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  assured  himself  of  conquest. 
The  day  after  the  nuptials,  games  and  shows  were  solemnized.  As  these  formed 
part  of  religious  worship,  twelve  statues  of  the  gods,  carved  with  inimitable  art,  were 
carried  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  A  thirteenth,  that  surpassed  them  all  in  mag- 
nificence, was  that  of  Philip,  which  represented  him  as  a  god.  The  hour  for  his  leav- 
ing the  palace  arrived;  and  he  went  forth  in  a  white  robe;  and  advanced  with  an  air 
of  majesty,  in  the  midst  of  acclamations,  toward  the  theatre,  where  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  Macedonians,  as  well  as  foreigners,  waited  his  coming  with  impatience.  His 
guards  marched  before  and  behind  him,  leaving  by  his  orders,  a  considerable  space 
between  themselves  and  him,  to  give  the  spectators  a  better  opportunity  of  survey- 
ing him;  and  also  to  show  that  he  considered  the  affection  which:the  Grecians  bore  him 
as  his  safest  guard. 

But  all  the  festivity  and  pomp  of  these  nuptials  ended  in  the  murder  of  Philip,  and 
:t  w^as  his  refusal  to  do  an  act  of  justice  that  occasioned  his  death.  Some  time  before, 
Attalus,  inflamed  with  wine  at  an  entertainment,  had  insulted,  in  the  most  shocking 
nanncr,  Pausanias,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman.  The  latter  had  long  endeavour- 
ei  to  revenge  the  cruel  affi-ont,  and  was  continually  imploring  the  king's  justice.  But 
Philip,  unwilling  to  disgust  Attains,  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  whom  as  was  betbre  observ- 
ed, he  had  married  after  divorcing  Olympias  his  first  queen,  would  never  listen  to  the 
coDfiplaints  of  Pausanias.  However,  to  console  him  in  some  measure,  and  to  express 
tJie  high  esteem  he  had  for,  and  the  great  confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  he  made  him 
one  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  life-guard.  But  this  was  not  what  the  young  Macedo- 
nian required,  whose  anger  now  swelling  to  fury  against  his  judge,  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  wiping  out  his  shame,  by  imbruing  his  hands  in  a  most  horrid  murder. 

When  once  a  man  is  determined  to  die,  he  is  vastly  strong  and  formidable,  Pausa- 
nias. the  better  to  put  his  design  in  execution,  chose  the  instant  of  that  pompous  ce- 
remony, when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  multitude  were  fixed  on  the  prince;  doubtless  to 
make  his  vengeance  more  conspicuous,  and  proportion  it  to  the  injury  for  which  he 
conceived  he  liad  a  right  to  make  the  king  responsible,  as  he  had  long  solicited  that 
prinf;e  in  vain  for  the  satisfaction  due  him.  Seeing  him  therefore  alone,  in  the  great 
space  which  his  guards  left  around  him,  he  advanced,  stabbed  him  with  a  dagger,  and 
laid  him  dead  at  liis  feet.  Diodorus  observes,  that  he  was  assassinated  the  very  in- 
stant his  statue  entered  the  theatre.  The  assassin  had  prepared  horses  ready  for  his 
escape,  and  would  have  got  off",  had  not  an  accident  happened  which  stopped  him, 
and  gave  the  pursuers  time  to  overtake  liim.     Pausanias  was  immediately  torn  to 

■*  A.  M.  366Q.     Ant.  .T.  C.  338. 
tStietoniu8,amon(!j  the  pressapes  of  Caligula's  death,  who  died  in  hiiich  the  same  manner  as  Philip,  observes 
I'hat  Mnostt  r  tlie  pau'.omime,  exiiibiud  the  same  piece  which  Neoptolemus  had  represented  the  very  oaf  Philip, 
was  murdered. 
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pieces  on  the  spot.    Thus  died  Philip,  at  forty-seven  years  of  a^e,  after  having  reign- 
ed twenty-four.     Artaxerxes  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  died  also  the  same  year.* 

Demosthenes  had  private  notice  sent  him  of  Philip's  death,  and  in  order  to  prepare 
the  Athenians  to  resume  their  courage,  he  went  to  the  council  with  an  air  of  joy,  and 
said,  that  the  night  before,  he  had  a  dream,  which  promised  some  great  felicity  to  the 
Athenians.  Shortly  after,  couriers  arrived  with  the  news  of  Philip's  death,  on  which 
occasion,  the  people  abandoned  themselves  to  transports  of  immoderate  joy,  which 
far  exceeded  all  bounds  of  decency.  Demosthenes  had  particularly  inspired  them 
with  these  sentiments;  for  he  himself  appeared  in  public,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  and  dressed  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  though  his  daughter  had  been 
dead  but  seven  days.  He  also  engaged  the  Athenians  to  offer  sacrifices,  to  thank  the 
gods  for  the  good  news;  and,  by  a  decree,  ordained  a  crown  to  Pausanias,  who  had 
committed  the  murder. 

On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  acted  quite  out  of  character;  and 
we  can  scarcely  conceive,  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  so  detestable  a  crime  as  the 
murder  of  a  king,  policy,  at  least,  did  not  induce  ihem  to  dissemble  such  sentiments 
as  reflected  dishonour  on  them,  without  being  at  all  to  their  advantage;  and  which 
showed,  that  honour  and  probity  were  utterly  extinct  in  their  minds. 

SECTION  VIII. MEMORABLE  ACTIONS  AND  SAYINGS  OF  PHILIP.    GOOD  AND  BAD  Q,UALIT1ES 

OF    THAT  PRINCE. 

There  are,  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  certain  facts  and  expressions,  which  often 
give  us  a  better  idea  of  their  character  than  their  most  splendid  actions;  because  in 
the  latter,  they  generally  study  their  conduct,  act  a  borrowed  part,  and  propose  them- 
selves to  the  view  of  the  world;  whereas  in  the  former,  as  they  speak  and  act  from 
nature,  they  exhibit  themselves  such  as  they  really  are,  without  art  and  disguise.  M. 
de  Tourre'il  has  collected,  with  great  industry,  most  of  the  memorable  actions  and 
sayings  of  Philip,  and  has  been  particularly  careful  to  draw  the  character  of  this 
prince.  The  reader  is  not  to  expect  much  order  and  connexion,  in  the  recital  of 
these  detached  actions  and  sayings. 

Though  Philip  loved  flattery,  so  far  as  to  reward  the  adulation  of  Thrasideus  with 
the  title  of  king  in  Thessaly,  he  however  at  some  intervals  loved  truth.  He  permit- 
ted Aristotle  to  give  him  precepts  on  the  art  of  reignin^.f  He  declared,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  the  Athenian  orators  for  having  corrected  him  of  his  errors,  by  frequently 
reproaching  him  with  them.  He  kept  a  man  in  his  service  to  tell  him  every  day,  be- 
fore he  gave  audience,  "Philip,  remember  thou  art  mortal." 

He  discovered  great  moderation,  even  when  he  was  spoken  to  in  the  most  shock- 
ing and  injurious  terms;  and  also,  which  is  no  less  worthy  of  admiration,  when  truth 
was  told  him;  a  great  quality,  says  Seneca,  in  kings,  and  highly  conducive  to  tlie 
happiness  of  their  reign.f  At  the  close  of  an  audience,  which  he  gave  to  some  Athe- 
nian ambassadors  who  were  come  to  complain  of  some  act  of  hostility,  he  asked, 
whether  he  could  do  them  any  service?  "The  greatest  service  thou  couldst  do  us," 
said  Demosthenes,  "would  be  to  hang  thyself." "Philip,  though  he  perceived  that  all 
the  persons  present  were  highly  offended  at  these  words,  made  the  following  answer, 
with  the  utmost  calmness  of  temper:  "Go,  tell  your  superiors,  that  those  who  dare 
make  use  of  such  insolent  language,  are  more  haughty,  and  less  peaceably  inclined, 
than  ihey  who  can  forgive  them." 

Being  present  in  an  Indecent  posture,  at  the  sale  of  some  captives,  one  of  them,  go- 
ing up  to  him,  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Let  down  the  lappet  of  your  robe;"  upon  Avhich 
Philip  replied,  "Set  the  man  at  liberty:  I  did  not  know  till  now  that  he  was  one  of  my 
friends."§ 

The  whole  court  soliciting  him  to  punish  the  ingratitude  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
who  had  hissed  him  publicly  in  the  Olympic  games;  "What  will  they  not  attempt,'* 
replied  Philip,  "should  I  do  them  any  injury,  since  they  laugh  at  me,  after  having  re- 
ceived so  many  favours  at  my  hand?" 

His  courtiers  advising  him  to  drive  from  him  a  certain  person  who  spoke  ill  of  him; 
"Yes,  indeed,"  said  he,  "and  so  he'll  go  and  speak  injuriously  of  me  every  w^here." 
Another  time,  when  they  advised  him  to  dismiss  a  man  of  probity,  who  reproached 

*A.  M.  36Pg.    Ant.  J.  C.  336.    ^schin.  contra  Ctesiph.  p.  440. 
tAriit.  Epist.  Plutarch,  in  Apoph.  p.  177.     /Elian,  lib.  vjii.  c.  5. 
t  Siquae  alia  in  Philippo  virtus,  fuit  et  contumeliariim  patentia,  ingens  instrumentum  tatelura  regui,    S«nee 
de  Ira.  1.  iii.  c  23  $  Plut. 
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him:  "Let  us  first  take  care,"  said  he,  "that  we  have  not  given  him  any  reason  to  do 
so."  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  person  in  question  was  but  in  poor  circumstances, 
and  in  no  favour  witii  the  courtiers,  he  was  very  bountilul  to  him;  on  which  occasion 
his  reproaclies  were  clianged  into  applauses,  which  occasioned  another  fine  saying 
by  this  prince;  "It  is  in  the  power  of  kings  to  make  themselves  beloved  or  hated."* 
Being  urged  to  assist,  Avith  the  influence  and  authority  he  had  with  the  judges,  a 
person  whose  reputation  would  be  quite  lost  by  the  sentence  Avhich  was  going  to  be 
pronounced  agauist  him;  "I  had  rather,"  said  lie,  "he  should  lose  his  reputation,  than 
I  mine."t 

Philip,  rising  from  an  entertainment,  at  which  he  had  sat  several  hours,  was  ad- 
dressed by  a  woman,  who  begged  him  to  examine  her  cause,  and  to  hear  several  rea- 
sons she  had  to  allege  which  were  not  pleasing  to  him.  He  accordingly  heard  them, 
and  gave  sentence  against  her;  upon  which  she  replied  very  calmly,  "I  appeal." 
"How!"  said  Philip,  "trom  your  king?  To  whom  then?"  "To  Philip  when  fasting," 
replied  the  woman.  The  manner  in  tvhich  he  received  this  answer,  would  do  honour 
to  the  most  sober  prince.  He  afterwards  gave  the  cause  a  second  hearing,  found  the 
injustice  of  his  sentence,  and  condemned  himself  to  make  it  good.:}: 

A  poor  woman  used  to  appear  often  before  him,  to  sue  for  audience,  and  to  be- 
seech him  to  put  an  end  to  her  law-suit;  but  Philip  always  told  her  he  had  no  time. 
Exasperated  at  these  refusals,  which  had  been  so  often  repeated,  ehe  replied  one  day 
with  emotion,  "If  you  have  no  time  to  do  me  justice,  be  no  longer  king."  Philip  was 
greatly  affected  at  this  rebuke,  which  a  just  indignation  had  extorted  li-om  this  poor 
woman;  and  so  far  from  being  offended  at  it,  he  satisfied  her  that  mstant,  and  after- 
wards became  more  exact  in  giving  audience.  He  indeed,  was  sensible,  that  a  king 
and  a  judge  are  the  same  thing;  that  tl)e  throne  is  a  tribunal;  that  the  sovereign  au- 
thority is  a  supreme  power,  and  at  the  same  time  an  indispensable  obligation  to  do 
justice;  that  to  distribute  it  to  his  subjects,  and  to  grant  them  the  time  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  was  not  a  favour,  but  a  duty  and  a  debt;  that  he  ought  to  appoint 
persons  to  assist  him  in  this  function,  but  not  to  discharge  himself  absolutely  from  it; 
and  that  he  was  no  less  obliged  to  be  a  judge  than  a  king.  All  these  circumstances 
are  included  in  his  natural,  unaffected,  and  very  wise  expression,  "Be  no  longer 
king;"§  and  Pliilip  comprehended  all  its  force. || 

^  He  understood  raillery,  was  very  fond  of  smart  sayings,  and  very  happy  at  them 
himself.  Having  received  a  wound  near  the  throat,  and  his  surgeon  importuning 
him  daily  with  some  new  request;  "Take  what  thou  wilt,"  said  he,  "for  thou  hast  me 
by  the  throat. "IT 

It  is  also  related,  that  after  liearingtwo  villains,  who  accused  each  other  of  various 
crimes,  he  banished  the  one,  and  sentenced  the  otlier.to  follow  fiim.** 

Menecrates,  the  physician,  who  was  so  mad  as  to  fancy  himself  Jupiter,  wrote  to 
Philip  as  follows:  "Menecrates  Jupiter  to  Philip,  greeting."  Philip  answered,  "Philip 
to  Menecrates,  health  and  reason."tt  But  the  king  did  not  stop  here;  for  he  hit  upon 
a  pleasant  remedy  for  his  visionary  correspondent.  Philip  invited  him  to  a  grand  en- 
tertainment. Menecrates  had  a  separate  table  at  it,  where  nothing  was  served  up  to 
him  but  incense  and  perfufne,  while  all  the  other  guests  fed  upon  the  most  exquisite 
dainties.  The  first  transports  of  joy  with  which  he  was  seized,  when  he  found  his 
divinity  acknowledged,  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  man;  but  hunger  afterwards 
forcing  him  to  recollect  his  being  so,  he  was  quite  tired  with  the  character  of  Jupiter, 
and  took  leave  of  the  company  abruptly  .ft 

Pliilip  made  an  answer  which  redounded  highly  to  the  honour  of  his  prime  minis- 
ter. Being  one  day  reproached  with  devoting  too  many  hours  to  sleep;  "I  indeed 
sleep,"  said  he,  but  Aniipater  wakes."§§ 

Parmenio  hearing  the  ambassadors  of  all  Greece  murmuring  one  day  because  Philip 
lay  too  long  in  bed,  and  did  not  give  them  audience:  "Do  not  wonder,"  said  he,  "if 
he  sleeps  while  you  wake;  for  he  was  awake  while  you  slept."  By  this  he  wittily  re- 
proached them  for  their  supineness  in  Jieglecting  iheir  interests,  while  Philip  was  very 
vigilant  in  regard  to  his.  This  Demosthenes  was  perpetually  observhig  to  them  witli 
his  usual  freedom.^iill 

Every  one  of  the  ten  ti-ibes  of  Athens  used  to  elect  a  new  general  every  year. 
Tiiese  did  their  duty  by  turns,  and  every  general  lor  the  day  commanded  as  general- 

•  P4ut.  in  Apophth.  t  Plut.  J  iMut.  §  K:',<   ij.'-^  B:'.<rlKivg. 

V  Plut  %  I'lut.  **  PIui.  tt  The  G'ttk  wold  iyixlvitv  sisniiics  both  these  Uiingt. 

-^.      It^Eluii.  lib.  XL  cap.Sl.  ^^Plut.  11^  Tlutarch. 
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issimo.  But  Philip  joked  upon  tliis  multiplicity  of  chiefs,  and  said,  "In  my  whole 
life  I  could  never  find  but  one  general,  Pannenio,  whereas  the  Athenians  can  find  ten 
every  vear,  at  the  very  instant  they  want  them."* 

Tlie"^ letter  which  Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  proves  the  re- 
gard which  that  prince  paid  to  learned  men;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  taste  he  him- 
self had  for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  His  other  letters,  which  are  still  extant,  do 
him  no  less  honour.  But  his  great  talent  was  that  of  war  and  policy,  in  which  he 
was  equalled  by  tew;  and  it  is  time  to  consider  him  under  this  double  character.  I  beg 
the  reader  to  remember,  that  M.  do  Tourreil  is  the  author  of  most  of  the  subsequent 
particulars,  and  that  it  is  he  who  has  drawn  this  picture  of  king  Philip. 

(t  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  prince  was  more  conspicuous  as  a 
warrior  or  a  statesman.  Surrounded  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  both  at 
home  anJ  abroad,  with  powerful  enemies,  he  emplowed  artifice  and  force  alternately 
to  defeat  them.  He  used  his  endeavours  with  success  to  divide  his  opponents:  to  strike 
the  surer,  he  eluded  and  diverted  the  blows  which  were  aimed  at  himself;  equally 
prudent  in  good  and  ill  fortune,  he  did  not  abuse  victory;  equally  ready  to  pursue  or 
wait  for  it,  he  either  acted  with  expedition,  or  was  slow  in  his  movements,  as  neces- 
sity required;  he  left  nothing  to  the  caprice  of  chance,  but  what  could  not  be  direct- 
ed by  wisdom;  in  fine,  he  was  ever  immoveable,  ever  fixed  in  the  just  bounds  between 
boldness  and  temerity. 

In  Philip,  we  perceive  a  king  who  commanded  his  allies  as  much  as  his  own  subjects, 
and  was  as  formidable  in  treaties  as  in  bailies;  a  vigilant  and  active  monarch,  who 
was  his  own  superintendant,  his  own  prime  minister  and  generalissimo.  We  see  him 
fired  with  an  insatiable  thirst  of  glory,  searching  for  it  wliere  it  was  sold  at  the  dear- 
est price;  making  fatigue  and  danger  his  dearest  delights;  forming  incessantly  that 
just,  that  speedy  harmony  of  reflection  and  action  which  military  expeditions  require; 
and  with  all  these  advantages,  turning  the  fury  of  his  arms  against  commonwealths, 
exhausted  by  long  wars,  torn  by  intestine  divisions,  sold  by  their  own  citizens,  served 
by  a  body  of  mercenary  or  undisciplined  troops,  obstinately  deaf  to  good  advice,  and 
seemingly  determined  on  their  ruin. 

He  united  in  himself  two  qualities  which  are  commonly  found  incompatible,  viz.  a 
steadiness  and  calmness  of  soul  that  enabled  him  to  weigh  all  things,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  every  juncture,  and  to  seize  the  favourable  moment,  without  bein^  dis- 
concerted by  disappointments;  this  moderation  was  united  with  a  restless  activity, 
ardour,  and  vivacity,  which  were  regardless  of  the  difference  of  seasons,  or  the  great- 
est of  dangers.  No  warrior  was  ever  bolder,  or  more  intrepid  in  fight.  Demosthe- 
nes, who  cannot  be  suspected  to  have  flattered  him,  gives  a  glorious  testimony  of  him 
on  this  head;  tor  which  reason  I  will  cite  his  own  words.  "1  saw,"  says  this  orator 
"this  very  Phihp,  with  whom  we  disputed  for  sovereignty  and  empire;  I  saw  him, 
though  covered  with  wounds;  his  eye  struck  out,  his  collar-bone  broke,  maimed  both 
in  his  hands  and  feet;  still  resolutely  rush  into  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  ready  to  de- 
liver up  to  fortune,  any  other  part  of  his  body  she  might  desire  provided  he  might  five 
honourably  and  gloriously  with  the  rest  of  it."t 

Philip  was  not  only  brave  himself,  but  inspired  his  whole  army  with  the  same  valour. 
Instructed  by  able  masters  in  the  sciences  of  war,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  he  had 
brought  his  troops  to  the  most  exact  discipline;  and  trained  up  men  capable  of  second- 
ing him  in  his  great  enterprises.  He  had  the  att,  without  lessening  his  own  authority, 
to  familiarize  himself  with  his  soldiers;  and  commanded  rather  as  the  father  of  a 
lamily,  than  as  the  general  of  an  army,  Avhenever  consistent  with  discipline:  and  in- 
deed,' ti-om  his  aftability,  which  merited  so  much  the  greater  submission  and  respect, 
as  he  required  less,  and  seemed  to  dispense  w-ith  it,  his  soldiers  were  always  ready  to 
follow  him  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and  paid  him  the  most  implicit  obedience. 

No  general  ever  made  a  greater  use  of  military  stratagems  than  Philip.  The 
dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in  his  youth,  had  taught  him  the  necessity  of 
precaution,  and  the  art  of  resources.  A  wise  diffidence,  which  is  of  service,  as  it 
shows  danwr  in  its  true  light,  made  him,  not  fearful  and  irresolute,  but  cautious  and 
prudent.  Whatever  reason  he  might  have  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  success, 
he  never  depended  upon  it;  and  thought  himself  superior  to  the  enemy  only  in  vigi- 
lance. Ever  just  in  his  projects,  and  inexhaustible  in  expedients;  his  views  were 
unbounded;  his  genius  was  wonderful,  in  fixing  upon  proper  junctures  for  executing 

•  Ibid.  in.  Apoth.  p.  196,  t  Demost  pro.  Ctes.  p.  483. 
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his  designs;  and  his  dexterity  in  acting  in  an  imperceptible  manner,  no  less  admirable. 
Impenetrable,  as  to  his  secrets,  even  to  his  best  friends,  he  was  capable  of  attempting 
or  concealing  any  thing.  The  reader  may  have  observed,  that  he  strenuously  en- 
deavoured to  lull  the  Athenians  asleep,  by  a  specious  outside  of  peace,  and  to  lay 
silently  the  foundations  of  his  grandeur,  in  their  credulous  security  and  blind  indolence. 

But  these  exalted  qualities  were  not  without  imperfections.  Not  to  mention  his 
excess  in  eating  and  carousing,  to  whicn  he  abandoned  himself  with  the  utmost  in- 
temperance, he  has  also  been  reproached  with  the  most  dissohite  abandoned  manners. 
We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this  from  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  and 
the  company  which  usually  frequented  his  palace.  A  set  of  profligate  debauchees, 
bufl!bons,  pantomimes,  and  Avretches  worse  than  these,  I  mean  flatterers,  whom  ava- 
rice and  ambition  draAV  in  crowds  round  the  great  and  wonderful, — such  were  the 
people  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  his  confidence  and  bounty.  Demosthenes  was 
not  the  only  person  who  reproached  Philip  with  these  frailties,  for  this  might  be  ex- 
pected in  an  enemy:  but  Theopompus,*  A  famous  historian,  who  had  written  the 
history  of  that  prince  in  fifty-eight,  books  of  which  unhappily  a  few  fragments  only 
are  extant,  gives  a  still  more  disadvantageous  character  of  him.  "Philip,"  says  he, 
"despised  modest}^  and  regularity  of  life.  He  lavished  his  esteem  and  liberality  on 
men  abandoned  to  debauch  and  the  last  excesses  of  licentiousness.  He  was  pleased 
to  see  the  companions  of  his  pleasures  excel  no  less  in  the  abominable  arts  of  injustice 
and  malignity,  than  in  the  science  of  debauchery.  Alas!  what  species  of  infamy, 
what  sort  of  crimes  did  they  not  commit!"t 

But  a  circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  which  reflects  the  greatest  dishonour  on  Philip, 
is  that  very  one  in  which  he  is  chiefly  esteemed  by  many  persons;  I  mean  his  politics. 
He  is  considered  as  a  prince  of  the  greatest  abilities  in  this  art  that  ever  lived:  and 
indeed  the  reader  may  have  observed,  by  the  history  of  his  actions,  that  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he  had  laid  down  a  plan,  from  which  he  never  deviated,  and 
this  was  to  raise  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  When  scarcely  seated  on  his 
throne,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  with  powerful  enemies,  what  probability  was 
there  that  he  could  form,  at  least  that  he  could  execute,  such  a  project  as  this?  He  did 
not,  however,  once  lose  sight  of  it.  Wars,  battles,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances,  con- 
federacies, in  short,  all  things  terminated  there.  He  was  very  lavish  with  his  gold, 
and  silver,  merely  to  engage  creatures  in  his  service.  He  carried  on  a  private  intelli- 
gence with  the  cities  of  Greece;  and  by  the  assistance  of  pensioners,  on  whom  he  had 
settled  very  large  stipends,  he  was  informed  very  exactly  of  all  the  resolutions  taken  in 
them,  and  generally  gave  them  the  turn  in  his  own  favour.  By  these  means  he  de- 
ceived the  prudence,  eluded  the  efforts,  and  lulled  asleep  the  vigilance  of  states,  who 
till  then  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  most  active,  the  wisest,  and  most  penetrating  of 
all  Greece.  In  treading  in  these  steps  for  twenty  years  together,  we  see  him  pro- 
ceeding with  great  order,  and  advancing  regularly,  towards  the  mark  on  which  his 
eye  was  fixed;  but  aways  by  windings  and  subteraneous  passages,  the  outlets  of  which 
only  discovered  the  design. 

Polysenus  shows  us  evidently  the  methods  whereby  he  subjected  Thessaly  which 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  completing  of  his  other  designs.  "He  did  not,"  sa3'^s 
he,  "carry  on  an  open  war  against  the  Thessalians;  but  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
cord that  divided  the  cities  and  the  whole  country  into  different  factions.  He  succour- 
ed those  who  sued  for  his  assistance;  and  whenever  he  had  conquered,  he  did  not  en- 
tirely iTiin  the  vanquished,  he  did  not  disarm  them,  nor  raze  their  walls;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  protected  the  weakest^  and  endeavoured  to  weaken  and  subject  the  strong- 
est; in  a  word,  he  rather  fomented  than  appeased  their  divisions,  having  in  every 
place  orators  in  his  pay,  those  artificers  of  discord,  those  firebrands  of  commonwealths. 
And  it  was  by  these  stratagems,  not  by  his  arms,  that  Philip  subdued  Thessaly."^ 

All  this  is  a  master-piece,  a  miracle  in  point  of  politics.§  But  what  engines  does 
this  art  play,  what  methods  does  it  employ,  to  compass  its  designs?  Deceit,  craft, 
fraud,  falsehood,  perfidy,  and  perjury.  Are  these  the  weapons  of  virtue?  We  see  in 
this  prince  a  boundless  ambition,  conducted  by  an  artful,  insinuating,  subtle  genius; 
but  we  do  not  find  him  possessed  of  the  qualities  which  formed  the  truly  great  man. 
Philip  had  neither  faith  nor  honour;  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  aggran- 
dizing of  his  power,  was  in  his  sense  just  and  lawful.  He  gave  his  word  with  a  firm 
resolution  to  break  it;  and  made  promises  that  he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to 

•  Diod.  Sic.  \.  XV}.  p.  408.  t  Apod.  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  602. 
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keep.  He  thought  himself  skillful  in  proportion  as  he  was  perfiduous,  and  made  his 
glory  consist  in  deceiving  all  with  whom  he  treated.  He  did  not  blush  to  say,  "That 
children  were  amused  with  playthings,  and  men  with  oaths."* 

How  shameful  was  it  for  a  prince  to  be  distinguished  by  being  more  artful,  a  great- 
er dissembler,  more  profound  in  malice,  and  more  a  knave,  than  any  other  person  of 
his  age,  and  to  leave  so  infamous  an  idea  of  himself  to  all  posterity!  "What  idea  could 
we  form  to  ourselves,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  worlds  of  a  man  who  should  value  him- 
self for  tricking  others,  and  rank  insincerity  and  fraud  among  the  virtues?  Such  a 
character  in  private  life,  is  detested  as  the  bane  and  ruin  of  society.  How  then 
can  it  become  an  object  of  esteem  and  admiration  in  princes  and  ministers  of  state, 
persons  who  are  bound  by  stronger  ties  than  the  rest  of  men,  because  of  the  eminence 
of  their  stations,  and  the  importance  of  the  employments  they  fill,  to  revere  sincerity, 
justice,  and,  above  all,  ihe  sanctity  of  treaties  and  oaths;  to  bind  which,  they  invoke 
the  name  and  majesty  of  a  God,  the  inexorable  avenger  of  perfidy  and  impiety!  A 
bare  promise  among  private  persons  ought  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  if  tfiey  have 
the  least  sense  of  honour;  but  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  so  among  princes!  "We 
are  bound,  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "to  speak  truth  to  our  neighbour;  for  the  use 
and  application  of  speech  implies  a  tacit  promise  of  truth:  speech  having  been  given 
us  for  no  other  purpose.  It  is  not  a  compact  between  one  private  man  and  another; 
it  is  a  common  compact  of  mankind  in  general,  and  a  kind  of  right  of  nations,  or  ra- 
ther a  law  of  nature.  Now,  whoever  tells  an  untruth,  violates  this  law  and  common 
compact."  How  greatly  is  the  enormity  of  violating  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  increas- 
ed, when  we  call  upon  the  name  of  God  to  witness  it,  as  is  the  custom  always  in  trea- 
ties? "Were  sincerity  and  truth  banished  from  every  part  of  the  earth,"  said  John  I. 
king  of  France,  upon  his  being  solicited  to  violate  a  treaty,  "they  ought  to  be  found 
in  the  hearts  and  in  the  mouths  of  kings."t 

The  circumstance  which  prompts  politicians  to  act  in  this  manner,  is,  their  being  per- 
suaded that  it  is  the  only  means  of  making  a  negotiation  succeed.  But  though  this  were 
the  case,  yet  can  it  ever  be  lawful  to  purchase  such  success  at  the  expense  of  probity, 
honour,  and  religion?  "If  your  father-in-law,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,"  said  Lewis 
XII.  to  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  "has  acted  perfidiously,  I  am  determined  not  to 
imitate  him,  and  I  am  more  pleased  in  having  lost  a  khigdom,  (Naples,)  which  I  am 
able  to  recover,  than  I  should  have  been,  had  I  lost  my  honour,  which  can  never  be 
recovered."^ 

But  those  politicians,  who  have  neither  honour  nor  religion,  deceive  themselves,  even 
in  this  very  particular.  I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  the  Christian  world  for  princes 
and  ministers  whose  notions  of  policy  were  very  diflferent  from  these.  To  go  no  far- 
ther than  our  Greek  history,  how  many  great  men  have  we  seen  perfectly  successful 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  in  treaties  of  peace  and  war,  in  a  word,  in  ihe 
most  important  negotiations,  without  once  making  use  of  artifice  and  deceit!  An  Aris- 
tides,  a  Cimon,  a  Phocion,  and  so  many  others,  some  of  whom  were  so  very  scrupu- 
lous in  matters  relating  to  truth,  as  to  believe  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  tell  a 
falsehood,  even  in  sport.  Cyrus  the  most  famous  conqueror  of  the  east,  thought  no- 
thing was  more  unworthy  of  a  prince,  nor  more  capable  of  drawing  upon  him  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  his  subjects,  than  lying  and  deceit.  It  thereibre  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  truth,  that  no  success,  however  brilliant,  can,  or  ought  to  cover  the 
shame  and  ignominy  which  arise  from  breach  of  faith  and  perjury. 

•  ^lian.  I.  vii.  c  IS.  tMezerai.  ^Mezeiai. 
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THE  HISTORV  OF  ALEXANDER. 

PLAN. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  history  of  Alexander,  comprised  in  the  following  book,  contains  the  space 

of  twelve  years  and  eight  months. 

SECTION  I. — Alexander's  birth,    aristotle  appointed  his  preceptor. 

HE  breaks  BUCEPHALUS. 

Alexander  was  born  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.* 

The  very  day  he  came  into  the  world,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 
was  burned.  The  reader  knows,  without  doubt,  that  it  was  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  It  had  been  built  in  the  name  and  at  the  expense  of  all  Asia  mi- 
nor. A  great  number  of  years  were  occupied,  in  building  it.t  Its  length  was  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and  its  breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  columns,  sixty  feet  high,  which  so  many 
kingsj  had  caused  to  be  wrought,  at  a  great  expense,  and  by  the  most  excellent  ar- 
tists, who  endeavoured  to  excel  one  another  on  this  occasion.  The  rest  of  the  tem- 
ple was  equal  to  the  columns  in  magnificence. 

Hegesias,  a  historian  of  Magnesia,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus, 
says,  according  to  Plutarch,  "That  it  was  no  wonder  the  temple  was  burned,  be- 
cause Diana  was  that  day  employed  at  the  delivery  of  Olympias,  to  facilitate  the 
birth  of  Alexander."§ 

A  person  named  Herostratus  had  fired  that  temple  on  purpose.  Being  put  to  the 
torture,  in  order  to  force  him  to  confess  his  motive  for  committing  so  infamous  an  ac- 
tion, he  confessed  that  it  was  with  the  view  of  making  himself  known  to  posterity, 
and  to  immortalize  his  name,  by  destroying  so  noble  a  structure.  The  states-gene- 
ral of  Asia  imagined  that  they  should  prevent  the  success  of  his  view,  by  publishing 
a  decree  to  prohibit  the  mention  of  his  name.  Their  prohibition,  however,  only  ex- 
cited a  greater  curiosity;  for  scarcely  one  of  the  historians  of  that  age  has  omitted  to 
mention  so  monstrous  an  extravagance,  and  at  the  same  time  have  told  us  the  name 
of  the  criminal. II 

The  passion  which  prevailed  most  in  Alexander,  even  from  his  earliest  years,  was 
ambition,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  glory;  but  not  of  every  species.  Philip,  like  a  so- 
phist, valued  himself  upon  his  eloquence  and  the  beauty  of  .his  style,  and  had  the  va- 
nity to  have  engraved  on  his  coins  the  several  victories  he  had  won  at  the  Olympic 
games,  in  the  chariot-race.  But  it  was  not  to  this  his  son  aspired.  His  friends  ask- 
ing him  one  day,  whether  he  would  not  be  present  at  the  games  above  mentioned,  in 
order  to  dispute  the  prize  bestowed  on  tliat  occasion,  he  was  very  swift  of  foot;  he 
answered,  "That  he  would  contend  in  them,  provided  kings  were  to  be  his  anta- 
gonists."1I 

Every  time  news  was  brought  him  that  his  father  had  taken  some  city,  or  gained 
some  great  battle,  Alexander,  so  far  from  sharing  in  the  general  joy,  used  to  say,  in  a 
plaintive  tone  of  voice,  to  tlie  young  persons  that  were-  brought  up  with  him,  "Mv 
friends  my  father  will  possess  himself  of  every  thing,  and  leave  nothing  for  us  to  do. ' 

Some  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Persia,  having  one  day  arrived  at  court,  dur- 
ing Philip's  absence,  Alexander  gave  them  so  kind  and  so  polite  a  reception,  and  cn- 

•  Plut  in  Alex.  p.  665—068.    Id.  de  Fortun.  Alex.  p.  342. 
t  Athen.  I.  xh.  p.  739.  J  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 
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tertained  them  in  so  noble  and  generous  a  manner,  as  cliarmed  them  all;  but  that 
which  most  surprised  them,  was  tlie  prood  sense  and  jndfrnieiit  he  discovered  in  the 
several  conversations  they  had  with  him.  He  did  not  propose  to  tliem  any  thing 
that  was  trilling,  or  to  be  expected  from  one  of  his  age;  such,  for  instance,  as  inquir- 
ing about  the  so  much  boasted  gardens  suspendt;d  in  the  air;  the  riches  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  palace  and  court  of  the  king  of  Persia,  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  world;  the  famous  golden  plantain-tree;  and  the  golden  vine,  the  grapes 
of  which  were  of  emeralds,  carbuncles,  rubies,  and  all  sorts  of  precious  stones,  under 
which  the  Persian  monarch  was  said  frequently  to  give  audience.*  Alexander,  on 
the  contrary,  asked  them  questions  of  a  very  different  nature;  inquiring  which  was 
the  road  to' Upper  Asia;  the  distance  of  the  several  places;  in  what  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  king  of  Persia  consisted;  in  wliat  part  of  the  battle  he  fought;  how 
he  behaved  towards  his  enemies;  and  in  what  manner  he  governed  his  subjects. 
These  ambassadors  admired  him  all  the  while;  and  perceiving,  even  at  tliat  time, 
how  great  he  might  one  day  become,  they  observed  in  a  {"ew  words,  the  difference 
they  found  between  Alexander  and  Artaxerxes,t  by  saying  one  to  another,  "This 
young  prince  is  great,  and  ours  is  rich."  That  man  must  be  vastly  insignificant, 
who  has  no  other  merit  than  his  riches. 

So  ripe  a  judgemnt  in  this  young  prince  was  OA\'ing  as  much  to  the  good  educa- 
tion which  had  been  given  him,  as  to  his  natural  capacity.  Several  preceptors  were 
appointed  to  teach  bun  all  such  arts  and  sciences  as  are  worthy  the  heir  of  a  king- 
dom; and  the  chief  of  these  was  Leonidas,  a  person  of  the  most  rigid  morals,  and  a 
relation  of  the  queen.  Alexander  himself  tells  us  afterwards,  that  tills  Leonidas,  in 
thtir  journeys  together,  used  frequently  to  look  into  the  trunks  where  his  beds  and 
clothes  were  laidT  in  order  to  see  if  Olympias,  his  mother,  had  not  put  something  su- 
perfluous into  them,  which  might  administer  to  delicacy  and  luxury. 

But  the  greatest  service  Philip  did  his  son,  was  appointing  Aristotle  his  preceptor, 
the  most  famous  and  the  most  learned  philosopher  of  his  age,  whom  he  intrusted  with 
the  whole  care  of  his  education.  One  of  the  reasons  which  prompted  Philip  to  choose 
him  a  master  of  so  cons]Dicuous  a  reputation  and  merit,  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us 
that  Jiis  son  might  avoid  committing  a  great  many  faults,  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  guilty.| 

Philip  was  sensible  how  great  a  treasure  he  possessed  in  the  person  of  Aristotle; 
for  which  reason  he  settled  a  very  considerable  stipend  upon  him,  and  afterwards 
rewarded  his  pains  and  care  in  an  infinitely  more  glorious  manner;  for  having  de- 
stroyed and  laid  waste  Stagira,  a  city  of  Macedon,  near  the  sea-shore,  the  native 
place  of  that  philosopher,  he  rebuilt  it,  purely  out  of  affection  for  him;  reinstated  the 
inhabitants  who  had  fled  from  it,  or  were  made  slaves;  and  ^ave  them  a.  fine  park  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  a  place  for  their  studies  and  assemblies.  Even  in  Plutarch's 
time,  the  stone  seats,  wliich  Aristotle  had  placed  there  Avere  standing;  as  also  spacious 
vistas,  under  which  those  who  walked  were  shaded  from  the  sunbeams. 

Alexander  likewise  discovered  no  less  esteem  for  his  master,  whom  he  believed 
himself  bound  to  lof  e  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  his  father;  declaring,  "that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  one  for  living,  and  to  the  other  for  living  well."§  The  progress  of  the 
pulpit  was  equal  to  the  care'^and  abilities  of  the  preceptor.  He  grew  vastly  fond  of 
philosophy;  and  learned  the  several  parts  of  it  in  a  manner  suitable  to  Ids  birth.|| 
Aristotle  endeavoured  to  improve  his  judgment,  by  laying  down  sure  and  certain 
rules,  by  which  he  miirht  distinguish  just  and  solid  reasoning,  from  wdiat  is  but  spe- 
ciously so;  and  by  accustoming  him  to  separate  in  discourse  all  such  parts  as  only 
dazzle,  from  those  which  are  truly  solid,  and  should  constitute  its  whole  value.  He 
also  exercised  him  in  metaphvsics,  which  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  a  prince,  provided 
he  applies  himself  to  them  with  moderation,^  as  they  explain  to  him  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind;  how  greatlv  it  diflers  from  matter;  in  what  manner  he  perceives  spirit- 
ual things;  how  he  is  sensible  of  the  impression  of  those  that  surround  hmi;  and 
many  other  questions  of  the  like  import.  The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that,  he 
did  not  omit  either  the  mathematics,  Avhi^h  s,We  to  the  mind  so  just  a  turn  of  think- 
'ng;  or  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  study  of  which,  besides  a  great  many  other  ad- 
vantages, shows^how  very  incapable  the  mind  of  man  is  to  discover  the  secret  prin- 

*Plinysays  two  Imndred  ami  twenty  yrars,  which  is  not  probable. 

t  Ancitntly.  most  cities  wnv  goverueil  by  iheir  particular  king. 

4  Valer.  Max.  1.  Viii.  c.  14.  .  t     -,. 
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ciples  of  the  things  of  which  he  is  daily  an  eye-witness.  But  Alexander  applied  him- 
self chiefly  to  niorality.  which  is  properly  the  science  of  kings,because  it  is  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  of  all  their  duties.  This  he  made  his  serious  and  profound 
study;  and  considered  it,  even  at  that  time,  as  the  foundation  of  prudence  and  wise 
policy.  How  much  must  such  an  education  contribute  to  the  good  conduct  of  a 
prmce,  with  regard  to  his  own  interests  and  the  government  of  the  people! 

The  greatest  master  of  rhetoric  that  antiquity  could  ever  boast,  and  who  has  left 
so  excellent  a  treatise  on  that  subject,  took  care  to  make  that  science  part  of  his 
pupil's  education;  and  we  find  that  Alexander,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests, 
was  often  very  urgent  with  Aristotle  to  send  him  a  treatise  on  that  subject.  To  this 
we  owe  the  work  entitled  Alexander's  Rhetoric;  in  the  beginning  of  which,  Aristo- 
tle proves  to  him  the  vast  advantages  a  prince  may  reap  from  eloquence,  as  it  gives 
him  the  greatest  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  he  ought  to  acquire  as  well 
by  his  wisdom  as  authority.  Some  answers  and  letters  of  Alexander,  which  are  still 
extant,  show  that  he  possessed,  in  its  greatest  perfection,  that  strong,  that  manly  elo- 
quence, which  abounds  with  sense  and  ideas;  and  which  is  so  entirely  free  from  super- 
fluous expressions,  that  every  single  word  has  its  meaning;  which,  properly  speaking, 
is  the  eloquence  of  kings.* 

His  esteem,  or  rather  his  passion,  for  Homer ,t  shows  not  only  with  what  vigour 
and  success  he  applied  himself  to  polite  literature,  but  the  judicious  use  he  made  of 
it,  and  the  solid  advantages  he  proposed  to  himself  from  it.  He  was  not  prompted 
to  peruse  this  poet  merely  out  of  curiosity,  or  to  unbend  his  mind,  or  from  a  great 
fondness  for  poesy;  but  his  view  in  studying  this  admirable  writer  was,  in  order  to 
borrow  such  sentiments  from  him,  as  are  worthy  a  great  king  and  conqueror,  courage, 
mtrepidity,  magnanimity,  temperance,  prudence;  the  art  of  commanding  well  in  war 
and  peace.  And  indeed  the  verse  that  pleased  him  most  in  Homer,  was  that  where 
Agamemnon  is  represented  as  "a  good  king,"  and  a  "brave  warrior"! 

After  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alexander  should  have  so  high  an  esteem  for  this 
poet.  Thus  when,  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  Macedonians  had  found  among  the 
spoils  of  Darius,  a  gold  box,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  in  which  were  kept  the 
excellent  perfumes  used  by  that  prince;  Alexander,  who  was  quite  covered  with  dust, 
and  regardless  of  essences  and  perfumes,  ordered  that  this  box  should  be  employed 
to  no  othor  use  than  to  hold  Homer's  poems,  which  he  believed  the  most  perfect,  the 
most  precious  productions  of  the  human  mind.§  He  admired  particularly  the  Iliad, 
which  he  called  "The  best  provision  for  a  warrior."|l  He  always  had  with  him  that 
edition  of  Homer  which  Aristotle  had  revised  and  corrected,  and  to  which  the  title 
of  the  "Edition  of  the  Box"  was  given;  and  he  laid  it,  with  his  sword,  every  night, 
under  his  pillow. 

For  even  to  excess  of  every  kind  of  glory ;,  he  was  displeased  with  Aristotle,  his 
master,  for  having  published,  in  his  absence,  certain  metaphysical  pieces,  which  he 
desired  that  he  only  might  possess;  and  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  employed  in 
the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  which  is 
still  extant,  wherein  he  complains  upon  that  very  account.tT  Alexander  says  in  it, 
that  "He  had  much  rather  surpass  the  rest  of  men  in  the  knowledge  of  sublime  and 
excellent  things,  than  the  greatness  and  extent  of  his  power."**  He  in  like  manner, 
requested  Aristotle  not  to  show  the  treatise  of  rhetoric  above  mentioned  to  any  per- 
son but  liimself  tt  I  will  admit,  that  there  is  an  excess  in  this  strong  desire  of  glory 
which  prompts  him  to  suppress  the  merit  of  others,  in  order  that  his  only  may  ap- 
pear; but,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  it  discovers  such  a  passion 
for  study  as  is  very  laudable  in  a  prince;  and  the  very  reverse  of  that  indifference, 
not  to  say  contempt  and  aversion;  which  most  young  persons  of  high  birth  express 
for  all  things  that  relate  to  learning  and  study. 

Plutarch  tells  us  in  few  words  the  infinite  advantage  that  Alexander  reaped  from 
this  taste,  with  which  his  master,  who  was  better  qualified  than  any  other  for  the  edu- 
eation  of  youth,  had  inspired  him  from  his  most  tender  infancy.     "He  loved,"  said 

•  Aristot.  in  Rhetor,  ad.  Alex.  p.  608,  609.  t  Imperatoria  brevitate.— Tacit. 

X   A,(/,90T£f0u,   fixa-iKi'xji;  x'    a>«5o;,  y.(smgl;  t'  «(%«i)ti^?.— Iliad. iii.  V.  172, 
$  Pretiossissimum  hnmani  animi  opus.— Plut.  1.  vii.  c.  29. 
Jl  T»!j  5rox.i^ii)"»,5  KfSTiis  6^00  icv.    This  word,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  render  better,  signifies  that  vr^ 
nnfl  m  the  Iliad  whatever  relates  to  the  art  of  war.  and  the  qualities  of  a  general;  in  a  word,  all  things  neceisai^ 
to  form  a  good  commander. 

tAnl.  Gel.  l.xx.  c.  5. 

tt  Arist.  p.  609. 
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that  author,  "to  converse  with  learned  men,  to  improve  himself  in  knowledge,  and  to 
study;"*  tiiree  sources  of  a  monarch's  happiness,  and  which  enable  him  to  secure 
himself  from  numberless  difficulties,  three  certain  and  infallible  methods  of  learning 
to  rein-n  without  the  assistance  of  oti)ers.  The  conversation  of  persons  of  fine  sense 
instructs  a  prince  by  way  of  amusement,  and  teaches  him  a  thousand  curious  and 
useful  things,  without  costing  him  the  least  trouble.  The  lessons  which  able  masters 
give  him,  on  the  most  exalted  sciences,  and  particularly  uix)n  politics,  improve  his 
mind  wonderfully,  and  furnish  him  with  rules  to  govern  his  subjects  with  wisdom.  In 
fine,  study,  especially  that  of  historv,  crowns  alf  the  rest,  and  is  to  him  a  preceptor 
for  all  seasons,  and  for  all  hours,  who,  without  ever  growing  troublesome,  acquaints 
him  with  truths  which  no  one  else  would  dare  to  tell  him,  and,  under  fictitious  names, 
exhibits  the  prince  to  himself;  teaches  him  to  know  himself  as  well  as  mankind,  who 
are  the  same  in  all  ages.  Alexander  owed  all  these  advantages  to  the  excellent  edu- 
cation which  Aristotle  gave  him. 

He  had  also  a  taste  tor  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  became  a 
prince;  that  is,  he  knew  the  value  and  usefulness  of  them.  Music,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  flourished  in  his  reign,  because  they  found  in  him  both  a  skiUul  judge 
and  a  generous  protector,  who  was  able  to  distinguish  and  reward  merit.f 

But  he  despised  trifling  feats  of  dexterity  that  Avere  of  no  use.  Some  Macedonians 
admired  very  much  a  man  who  employed' himself  very  attentivly  in  throwing  small 
peas  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,|  which  he  would  do  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
without  once  missing.  Alexander,  seeing  him  at  this  exercise,  ordered  hmi,  as  we 
are  told,  a  present  suitable  to  his  employment,  viz.  a  basket  of  peas.§ 

Alexander  was  of  a  sprightly  disposition,  was  resolute,  and  very  tenacious  of  his 
opinion,  which  never  gave  way  to  force,  but  at  the  same  time  would  submit  imme- 
diately to  reason  and  good  sense.  It  is  very  difficult  to  treat  with  persons  of  this 
turn  of  mind.  Philip  accordingly,  notwithstanding,  his  double  authority  of  king  and 
father,  believed  it  necessary  to  employ  persuasion  rather  than  force  with  respect  to 
his  son,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  beloved  rather  than  feared  by  hLm. 

An  accident  made  him  entertain  a  very  advantageous  opinion  of  Alexander.  There 
had  been  sent  from  Thessaly  to  Philip,  a  war-horse,  a  noble,  strong,  fiery,  generous, 
animal,  called  Bucephalus.jl  The  owner  was  willing  to  sell  him  for  thirteen  talents. 
The  king,  attended  by  his'  courtiers,  went  into  the  plains  in  order  to  view  the  per- 
fections of  this  horse;  but  upon  trial,  he  appeared  so  very  fierce,  and  pranced  about 
in  so  furious  a  manner,  that  no  one  dared  to  mount  him.  Philip,  being  angiy  that 
so  furious  and  unmanageable  a  creature  had  been  sent  him,  gave  orders  for  their  car- 
rying him  back  again.  Alexander,  who  was  present  at  that  time,  cried  out,  "What 
a  noble  horse  they  are  going  to  lose,  for  Avant  of  address  and  boldness  to  back  him!" 
Philip,  at  first,  considered  these  words  as  the  eflect  of  folly  and  rashness,  so  common 
to  young  men:  but  as  Alexander  insisted  still  more  upon  Avhat  he  had  said,  and  was 
very  much  vexed  to  see  so  noble  a  creature  about  to  be  sent  home  again,  his  father 
gave  him  leave  to  try  what  he  could  do.  The  young  prince,  overjoyed  at  this  per- 
mission, went  up  to  JBucephalus,  took  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  turned  his  head  to  the 
sun:  having  observed,  that  the  thing  which  frighted  him  was  his  own  shadow,  he  see- 
ing it  dance  about,  or  sink  down,  just  as  he  moved.  He  therefore  first  stroked  him 
gently  with  his  hand,  and  soothed  him  with  his  voice,  then  seeing  his  mettle  abate, 
and  artfully  taking  his  opportunity,  he  dropped  his  cloak,  and  springing  swiftly  upon 
his  back,  first  slackened  the  rein,\vithout  once  striking  or  vexing  him;  and  when  he 
perceived  that  his  fire  was  cooled,  that  he  Avas  no  longer  so  iiirious  and  violent,  and 
wanted  only  to  move  forAvard,  he  gave  him  the  rein,  and  spurring  him  with  great  vi- 
gour, animated  him  \Anth  his  voice  to  his  full  speed.  While  this  aa^is  doing,  Philip 
and  his  AAdiole  court  trembled  for  fear,  and  did  not  once  open  their  lips;  but  Avhen  the 
princCj  after  having  run  his  first  heat,  returned  Avith  joy  and  pride  at  his  having  broken 
a  horse  Avhich  Avas  judged  absolutely  ungovernable,  all  the  courtiers  endeavoured  to 
outvie  one  another  in  their  applauses  and  congratulations;  and  Ave  are  told  that  Philip 
shed  tears  of  joy  on  this  occasion,  and  embracing  Alexander  after  he  alighted,  and 
kissing  his  head,  he  said  to  him,  "My  son,  seek  a  kingdom  more  AA'orthy  of  thee,  for 
Macedon  is  below  thy  merit." 

• 

• 'Hvi^tx-oxoyo;  x«i  <fiKt/j.xi;,;^  ^tKxvuyv<Lgy;.  f  plut. de  Fortun.  Alex.  Serm.  ii.  p.  333. 

t  We  may  suppose  that  jt  was  some  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  needle.  §  ((uintil.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2S. 

U  Some  thiuk  he  was  called  so,  because  his  head  was  like  that  of  an  ox. 
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We  are  told  a  great  many  surprisincr  particulars  of  this  Bucephalus:  for  whatever 
had  any  relation  to  Alexander,  was  to  be  of  the  marvellous  kind.  When  this  horse 
was  saddled  and  equipped  for  battle,  he  would  suffer  no  one  to  back  him.  but  his  mas- 
ter; and  it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  any  other  person  to  so  near  him.  When- 
ever Alexander  wanted  to  mount  him,  he  would  kneel  upon  his  fore  lea's.  According 
to  some  historians,  in  the  battle  against  Porus,  where  Alexander  had  plunged  too  im- 
prudently amidst  a  body  of  the  enemy,  his  horse,  though  wounded  in  every  part  of 
his  body,  still  exerted  himself  in  so  vigorous  a  manner,  that  he  saved  his  master's 
life;  and  notwithstanding  the  deep  Avounds  he  had  received,  and  though  almost  spent 
through  the  great  effusion  of  blood,  he  brought  off  Alexander  from  among  the  com- 
batants, and  carried  him  with  inexpressible  vigour  to  a  place  of  security;  where,  per- 
ceiving the  king  to  be  no  longer  in  dangler,  and  overjoyed  in  some  measure  at  the 
service  he  had  done  him,  he  expired.'*  This  was  indeed  a  very  noble  end  for  a  horse. 
Others  say,  that  Bucephalus,  quite  worn  out,  died  at  thirty  years  of  age.  Alexander 
bewailed  his  death  bitterly,  believino;  that  he  had  lost  in  him  a  most  faithful  and  af- 
fectionate friend;  and  afterwards  built  a  city  on  the  very  spot  where  he  was  buried, 
near  the  river  Hydaspes,  and  called  it  Bucephalia  in  honour  of  him.t 

I  have  related  elsewhere^  that  Alexander,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  re- 
gent of  Macedonia,  and  invested  with  absolute  authority  during  his  father's  absence; 
that  he  behaved  with  great  prudence  and  bravery;  and  that  afterwards,  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  a  most  signal  manner  at  the  battle  of  Chseronea. 

SECTION    II. ALEXANDER  ASCENDS  THE    THRONE.    DECLARED  GENERALISSIMO     OF    THE 

GREEKS  AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS. 

Darius  and  Alexander  began  to  reign  the  same  year.:}:  The  latter  was  but  twenty 
years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown.  His  first  care  was  to  solemnize  the  funer- 
al obsequies  of  his  father  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  to  revenge  his  death. 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  with  extreme  dan- 
gers. The  barbarous  nations  against  whom  Philip  had  fought  during  his  whole  reign, 
and  from  whom  he  had  made  several  conquests,  which  he  had  united  to  his  crown, 
after  having  dethroned  their  natural  kings,  thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  this 
juncture,  in  which  a  new  prince,  who  was  but  young,  had  ascended  the  throne  for 
recovering  their  liberty,  and  uniting  against  the  common  usurper.  Nor  was  he  un- 
der less  apprehensions  from  Greece.  "Philip,  though  he  had  permitted  the  several 
cities  and  commonwealths  to  continue  their  ancient  form  of  government,  had,  how- 
ever, entirely  changed  it  in  reality,  and  made  himself  absolute  master  of  it.  Although 
absent,  he  ruled  in  all  the  assemblies;  and  not  a  single  resolution  was  taken,  but  in 
subordination  to  his  will.  Though  he  had  subdued  all  Greece,  either  by  the  terror 
of  his  arms,  or  the  secret  machinations  of  policy,  he  had  not  had  time  sufficient  to 
subject  and  accustom  it  to  his  power,  but  had  left  all  things  in  it  in  great  ferment  and 
disorder,  the  minds  of  the  vanquished  not  being  yet  calmed  or  moulded  to  subjection. 

The  Macedonians,  reflecting  on  this  precarious  situation  of  things,  advised  Alex- 
ander to  relinquish  Greece,  and  not  persist  in  his  resolution  of  subduing  it  by  force; 
to  recover,  by  gentle  means,  the  barbarians  who  had  taken  arms,  and  to  smother,  as 
it  were,  those  glimmerings  of  revolt  and  innovation  by  prudent  reserve,  complacen- 
cy, and  insinuations,  in  order  to  conciliate  affection.  Alexander,  however,  would  not 
listen  to  tliese  timorous  counsels,  but  resolved  to  secure  and  support  his  affairs  by 
boldness  and  niagnanimity;  firmly  persuaded,  that  should  he  relax  in  any  point  at 
first,  all  his  neighbours  Avould  fall  upon  him;  and  that  were  he  to  endeavour  to  com- 
promise matters,  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  all  Philip's  conquests,  and  by  that 
means  confine  his  dominions  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Macedon.  He  therefore  made 
all  possible  haste  to  check  tlie  arms  of  tlie  barbarians,  by  marching  his  troops  to  the 
banks  of  the  Damdic,  which  he  crossed  in  one  night.  'He  defeatT^d  the  king  of  the 
Triballi  in  a  great  battle;  made  the  Geta?  fly  at  his  approach;  subdued  several  bar- 
barous nations,  some  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  others  by  force  of  arms;  arid 
notwithstanding  the  arrogant  answer§  of  their  ambassadors,  he  taught  them  to  dread 
a  danger  still  more  near  them  than  the  falling  of  the  sky  and  planets. 

*  Eidomini  jam  superstitis  sucurus,  quasi  cum  sensus  liiimani  solatio,aniinamexpiravie.— Aul.  Geh- 

t  Aul.  Otl.  I.  V.  c.  2. 

t  A.  M.  3663.  Ant,  J.  C.  336.  Plut.  in  Alei.  p.  670—672.  Diod.  I.  xviii.  p.  486—489.  Arian.  1.  i.  de  Expe- 
dite Alex.  p.  2—23. 

{  Alexander  iinaginiiip;  that  his  name  only  had  struck  ihfse  people  with  terror,  asked  their  ambassadors  what 
they  dreaded  most:'  Tiity  icpiicd,  with  a  liaughty  lone  of  voice,  that  they  wcie  afraid  of  nothing  but  the  fail* 
jng  of  the  sky  and  slais. 
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While  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  distance  against  the  barbarians,  all  the 
cities  of  Greece,  who  were  animated,  more  praticularly  by  Demosthenes,  formed  a 
powerful  alliance  against  that  prince.  A  false  report  which  prevailed,  of  his  death, 
inspired  the  Thebans  with  a  boldness  that  proved  their  ruin.  They  cut  to  pieces 
part  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  their  citadel.  Demosthenes',  on  the  other  side, 
was  every  day  haranguing  the  people;  and  fa-ed  with  contempt  lor  Alexander,  whom 
he  called  a  child,  and  a  hair-brained  boy,*  he  assured  the  Athenians,  with  a  decisive 
tone  of  voice,  that  they  had  nothing  to*^fear  from  the  king  of  Macedon;  who  did  not 
dare  to  stir  out  of  his  kingdom;  hut  would  think  himself  vastly  happy,  could  he  sit 
peaceably  on  his  throne.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  many  letters  to  Attalus,  one  of 
Philip's  lieutenants  in  Asia  Minor,  to  excite  him  to  rebel.f  This  Attalus  was  uncle 
to  Cleopatra,  Philip's  second  wife,  and  was  very  much  disposed  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
posals of  Demosthenes.  But  as  Alexander  was  grown  very  diffident  of  him,  for 
which  he  knew  there  was  but  too  much  reason,  he  therefore,  to  eradicate  from  his 
mind  all  the  suspicions  he  might  entertain,  and  the  better  to  screen  his  designs,  sent 
all  the  letters  of  Demosthenes  to  that  prince.  Alexander  however,  saw  through  all 
his  artifices,  and  thereupon  ordered  Hecatoeus,  one  of  his  commanders,  whom  he  had 
previously  sent  into  Asia  for  that  purpose,  to  have  him  assassinated,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done.  The  death  of  Attalus  restored  tranquillity  to  the  army,  and  entire- 
ly destroyed  the  seeds  of  discord  and  rebellion. 

When  Alexander  had  secured  his  kingdom  from  the  barbarians,  he  marched  with 
the  utmost  expedition  towards  Greece,  and  passed  the  straight  of  Thermopylae.  He 
addressed  those  who  accompanied  him  as  follows;  "Demosthenes  called  me,  in  his 
orations,  a  child,  when  I  was  in  Illyria,  and  among  the  Triballi,  he  called  me  a  young 
man,  when  1  was  in  Thessaly;  and  I  must  now  show  him,  before  the  walls  of  Athens, 
that  I  am  a  man  grown."  He  appeared  so  suddenly  in  Boeotia,  that  the  Thebans 
could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes;  and  having  arrived  before  their  walls,  was  willing 
lo  give  them  time  to  repent,  and  only  demanded  to  have  Phoenix  and  Prothutes,  the 
two  chief  ringleaders  of  the  revolt,  delivered  up  to  him;  and  published,  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  should  come  over  to  him.  But  the  Thebans, 
by  way  of  insult,  demanded  to  have  Philotas  and  Antipater  delivered  to  them;  and 
invited,  by  a  declaration,  all  who  were  solicitous  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  to  join  with 
them  in  its  defence.! 

Alexander,  finduig  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  tlie  better  of  their  obstinacy  by 
offers  of  peace,  saw  with  grief  that  he  should  be  forced  to  employ  his  power,  and  de- 
cide the  affair  by  force  of  arms.  A  great  battle  was  thereupon  fought,  in  which  the 
Thebans  exerted  themselves  with  a  bravery  and  ardour  much  beyond  their  strength, 
for  the  enemy  exceeded  them  vastly  in  numbers:  but  after  a  long  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance, such  as  survived  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  citadel,  descending  from  it, 
and  charging  the  Thebans  in  the  rear,  now  surrounded  on  all  sides,  the  greatest  part 
of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  city  taken  and  plundered. 

It  would  be  impossible  lor  words  to  express  the  dreadful  calamities  which  the  The- 
bans sutiered  on  this  occasion.,  Some  Thracians  having  pulled  down  the  house  ot  a 
virtuous  lady  of  quality,  named  Timoclea,  carried  off  all  her  goods  and  treasures;  and 
their  captain  having  seized  the  lady,  and  satiated  his  brutal  lust  with  her.  afterwards 
inquired  whether  she  had  not  concealed  gold  and  silver.  Timoclea,  animated  by  an 
ardent  desire  of  revenge,  replying  that  she  had  hid  some,  took  him  with  her  into  her 
garden,  and  showing  iiim  a  well,  told  him,  that  the  instant  she  saw  the  enemy  enter 
the  city,  she  herself  had  thrown  into  it  the  most  valuable  things  in  her  possession. 
The  officer,  overjoyed  at  what  he  heard,  drew  near  the  well,  and  stooping  down  to  see 
its  depth,  Timoclea,  Avho  was  behind,  pushing  him  with  all  her  strength,  tiirew  him 
into  the  well,  and  afterwards  killed  him  with  great  stones  which  she  threw  upon  him. 
She  was  instantly  seized  by  the  Thracians,  and  being  bound  in  chains,  was  carried 
before  Alexander.  The  prince  perceived  immediately  by  her  mein  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  quality  and  great  spirit;  for  she  followed  those  brutal  wretches  with  a  very 
haughty  air,  and  Avithout  discovering  tlie  least  fear.  Alexander  asking  her  who  she 
was,  Timoclea  replied,  1  am  sister  to  Theagenes.  who  fought  against  Philip,  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  and  was  killed  m  the  battle  of  Cha?ronea,  where  he  commanded. 
The  prince  admiring  the  generous  answer  of  that  lady,  and  still  more  the  action  that 
she  had  done,  gave  orders  that  she  should  have  leave  to  retire  wherever  she  pleased 
with  her  children. 

•  It  is  fi^^y'nyq  in  Greek,  a  word  which  signifies  many  things  in  that  languaere, 
.  t  ^schin,  contra  Ctcsiph.  p.  453.  |  A.  M.  3670.    Ant.  J.  C  334. 
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Alexander  then  debated  in  council,  how  to  act  with  regard  to  Thebes.  The  Pho- 
caeansand  the  people  of  Plataeae,  Thespi8e,'and  Orchomenus,  who  were  all  inalhance 
with  Alexander,  and  had  shared  in  his  v^ictory,  represented  to  him  the  cruel  treatment 
they  had  met  w^ith  from  the  Thebans,  who  also  had  destroyed  their  several  cities;  and 
reproached  them  with  the  zeal  which  they  had  always  discovered  in  favour  of  the  Per- 
sians against  the  Greeks,  who  held  them  in  the  utmost  detestation;  the  proof  of  which 
was,  the  oath  they  had  all  taken  to  destroy  Thebes,  after  they  should  have  vanquished 
the  Persians. 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prisoners,  being  permitted  to  speak,  endeavoured  to  excuse, 
in  some  measure,  the  revolt  of  the  Thebans,  a  fault  which  in  his  opinion,  should  be 
imputed  to  a  rash  and  credulous  imprudence,  rather  than  to  depravity  of  will  and  de- 
clared perfidy.  He  remonstrated,  that  his  countrymen,  upon  a  false  report  of  Alex- 
ander's death,  had  indeed  too  rashly  rebelled,  not  against  the  king,  but  against  his 
successors:  that  whatever  crimes  they  might  have  committed,  they  had  been^^punished 
for  them  with  the  utmost  severity,  by  the  dreadful  calamity  which  had  befallen  their 
city:  that  there  now  remained  in  it  none  but  women,  children,  and  old  men,  from 
whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear;  and  were  so  much  the  greater  objects  of  compassion, 
as  they  had  been  no  ways  concerned  in  the  revolt.  He  concluded  with  reminding 
Alexander,  that  Thebes,  which  had  given  birth  to  so  many  gods  and  heroes,  several 
of  whom  were  that  king's  ancestors,  had  also  been  the  seat  of  his  father  Philip's  rising 
glory,  and  like  a  second  native  country  to  him. 

These  motives,  which  Cleades  urged,  were  very  strong  and  powerful;  but  the 
anger  of  the  conqueror  prevailed,  and  the  city  was  destroyed.  He  however,  set  at 
liberty  the  priests;  all  such  ashad  right  of  hospitality  with  the  Macedonians;  the  descend- 
ants of  Pindar,  the  famous  poet,  who  had  done  so  much  honour  to  Greece;  and  such 
as  had  opposed  the  revolt:  but  all  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty  thousand, 
he  sold,  and  upwards  of  six  thousand  had  been  killed  in  battle.  The  Athenians  were 
so  sensibly  afflicted  at  the  sad  disaster  which  had  befallen  Thebes,  that  being  about  to 
solemnize  the  festival  of  the  great  mysteries,  they  suspended  them,  upon  account  of 
their  extreme  grief,  and  received  with  the  greatest  humanity  all  those  who  had  fled 
from  the  battle  and  the  plunder  of  Thebes,  and  made  Athens  their  asylum. 

Alexander's  so  sudden  arrival  in  Greece  had  very  much  abated  the  haughtiness  of 
the  Athenians,  and  extinguished  the  vehemence  and  fire  of  Demosthenes;  but  the  ruin 
of  Thebes,  which  was  still  more  sudden,  threw  them  into  the  utmost  consternation. 
They  therefore  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  and  set  a  deputation  to  Alexander,  to  im- 
plore his  clemency.  Demosthenes  was  among  them,  but  was  no  sooner  arrived  at 
Mount  Cytheron,  than  dreading  the  anger  of  that  prince,  he  quitted  the  embassy, 
and  returned  home. 

Alexander  sent  immediately  to  Athens,  requiring  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  to  him 
ten  orators,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  instruments  in  forming  the  league 
which  Philip  his  father  had  defeated  at  Choeronea.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  Demos- 
thenes related  to  the  people  the  fable  of  the  wolves  and  dogs  in  which  it  is  supposed, 
"that  the  wolves  one  day  told  the  sh.eep  that  in  case  they  desired  to  be  at  peace  with 
them,  they  must  deliver  up  to  them  the  dogs  who  were  their  guard."  The  application 
was  easy  and  natural,  especially  with  respect  to  the  orators  who  were  justly  compared  to 
dogs,  whose  duty  is  to  watch,  to  bark,  and  to  fight,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  the  flock. 

In  this  dilemma  of  the  Athenians,  who  could  not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  deliver 
up  their  orators  to  certain  death,  though  they  had  no  other  way  to  save  their  city, 
Demadcs,  whom  Alexander  had  honoured  with  his  friendship,  offered  to  undertake 
the  embassy  alone,  and  intercede  for  them.  The  king,  whether  he  had  satiated  his 
revenge,  or  endeavoured  to  blot  out,  if  possible,  by  some  act  of  clemency,  the  barba- 
ous  action  he  had  just  before  committed;  or  rather  to  remove  the  several  obstacles 
which  might  retard  the  execution  of  his  grand  design,  and  by  that  means  not  leave, 
during  his  absence,  the  least  pretence  for  murmurs;  waved  his  demand  with  regard 
to  the  delivery  of  the  orators,  and  was  pacified  by  their  sending  Caridemus  to  banish- 
ment, who  being  a  native  of  Oraea,  a  city  of  Euboea,  had  been  presented  by  the 
Athenians  with  his  freedom,  for  the  services  he  had  done  the  republic.  He  was  son- 
in-law  to  Chersobleptus,  king  of  Thrace;  had  learned  the  artof  war  under  Iphicrates; 
and  had  himself  frequenily  commanded  the  Athenian  armies.  To  avoid  the  pursuit 
of  Alexander  he  took  refuge  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  not  only  forgave  them  the  several  injuries  he  pretended 
to  have  re<;eived,  but  exprcvssed  a  particular  regard  for  them,  exhorting  them  to  ap- 
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ply  themselves  vlgoiirously  to  public  affairs,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  se- 
veral transactions  which  might  happen;  because,  in  case  of  liis  death,  their  city  was 
to  give  laws  to  the  rest  of  Greece.  Historians  relate,  that  many  years  after  this  ex- 
pedition, he  was  seized  Avith  deep  remorse  for  the  calamity  he  had  brought  upon  the 
Thebans,  and  that  this  made  him  behave  with  much  greater  humanity  towards  other 
nations. 

So  dreadful  an  example  of  severity  towards  so  powerful  a  city  as  Thebes,  spread 
the  terror  of  his  arms  through  all  Greece,  and  made  all  things  give  way  bef<)re  him. 
He  summoned  at  Corinth,  the  assembly  of  the  several  states,  and  the  free  cities  of 
Greece,  to  obtain  from  them  the  same  supreme  command  against  the  Persians,  as  had 
been  granted  his  father  a  little  before  his  death.  No  diet  ever  debated  on  a  more 
important  subject.  It  was  the  western  world  deliberating  upon  the  ruins  of  the  east, 
and  the  methods  for  executing  a  revenge  suspended  for  more  than  an  age.  The  as- 
sembly held  at  this  time  will  give  rise  to  events,  the  relation  of  which  will  appear 
astonishing,  and  almost  incredible;  and  to  revolutions,  which  will  change  the  disposi- 
tion of  most  things  in  the  world.* 

To  Ibrm  such  a  design,  required  a  prince,  bold,  enterprising,  and  experienced  in 
war;  one  of  great  views,  who  having  acquired  a  mighty  name  by  his  exploits,  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  dangers,  nor  checked  by  obstacles;  but  above  all,  a  monarch 
who  had  a  supreme  authority  over  all  the  states  of  Greece,  none  of  which  singly  was 
powerful  enough  to  make  so  arduous  an  attempt;  and  which  required,  in  order  for 
their  acting  in  concert,  to  be  subject  to  one  chief,  who  might  give  motion  to  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  great  body,  by  making  them  all  concur  to  the  same  end.  Such  a 
jirince  was  Alexander.  It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  their  ancient  hatred  of  the  Persians,  their  perpetual  and  ureconcilable  ene- 
mies; whose  destruction  they  had  more  than  once  sworn,  and  whom  they  had  deter- 
mined to  extirpate,  in  case  anopprtunity  should  present  itself  for  that  purpose;  a  ha- 
tred, which  the  intestine  feuds  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  have  suspended,  but  could 
never  extinguish.  The  immortal  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  numerous  army  of  the  Persians;  the  terror  which 
Agesilaus,  with  a  handful  of  men,  had  struck  even  as  far  as  Susa,  showed  plainly  what 
might  be  expected  Irom  an  army  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  forces  of  all  the  cities  of 
Greece,  and  those  of  Macedon,  commanded  by  generals  and  officers  formed  under 
Philip;  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  led  by  Alexander.  The  deliberations  of  the  assem- 
bly were  therefore  very  short,  and  that  prince  was  unanimously  appointed  generalis- 
simo against  the  Persians. 

A  great  number  of  officers  and  governors  of  cities,  with  many  philosophers,  waited 
immediately  upon  Alexander,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  election.  He  flattered 
himself  that  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  was  then  at  Corinth,  would  also  come  like  the 
rest,  and  pay  his  compliments.  This  philosopher,  who  entertained  a  very  mean  idea 
of  grandeur,  thought  it  improper  to  congratulate  men  just  upon  their  exaltation;  but 
that  mankind  ought  to  wait  till  those  persons  had  performed  actions  worthy  of  their 
high  stations.  Diogenes  therefore  did  not  stir  out  of  his  house;  upon  which  Alexan- 
der, attended  by  all  his  courtiers,  made  him  a^visit.  This  philosopher  was  at  that!time 
lying  down  in  the  sun;  but  seeing  so  great  "a  crowd  of  people  advancing  towards 
him,  he  sat  up  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Alexander.  This  prince,  surprised  to  see  so  fa- 
mous a  philosopher  reduced  to  such  extreme  poverty,  after  saluting  him  in  the  kind- 
est manner,  asked  whether  he  wanted  any  thing?  Diogenes  replied,  "Yes,  that  you 
would  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine."  This  answer  raised  the  contempt  and  in- 
dignation of  all  the  courtiers;  but  the  monarch,  struck  with  the  philosopher's  great- 
ness of  soul;  "Were  I  not  Alexander,"  said  he  "I  would  be  Diogenes."  A  very  pro- 
found sense  hes  hid  in  this  expression,  which  shows  perfectly  the' bent  and  disposition 
of  the  heart  of  man.  Alexander  was  sensible  that  he  was  formed  to  possess  all  things; 
such  was  his  destiny,  in  which  he- made  liis  happiness  to  consist:  but  then,  in  case  he 
should  not  be  able  to  compass  his  ends,  he  was  also  sensible,  that  to  be  happy,  he 
niust  endeavour  to  bring  his  mind  to  such  a  frame  as  to  want  nothing.  In  a  word, 
either  side  presents  us  with  a  true  image  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes.  However 
great  and  powerful  that  prince  might  think  himself,  he  could  not  deny  himself,  on  this 
occasion,  inferior  to  a  man  whom  he  could  give,  and  from  whom  he  could  take  nothing.f 

*  Plutarch  places  that  diet  or  assembly  here,  but  others  fix  it  earlier,  whence  Dr.  Pridaux  supposed  that  it  wa« 
Mimmoned  twice. 

t  Homo  supra  mensurani  humanae superbiae  tumens.riditaliquem,  cui  nee  dare  quidquam  posset,  nee  eripere 
— Senoc.  de  Benef.  I,  v.  c.  6.  '  i      i         »-        > 
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Alexander,  before  he  set  out  for  Asia,  was  determined  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  He  therefore  went  to  Delphos,  and  happened  to  arrive  there  on  those  days 
which  are  called  unlucky,  a  season  in  which  the  people  are  forbid  consulting  the  ora- 
racle;  and  accordingly  the  priestess  refused  to  go  to  the  temple.  But  Alexander,  who 
could  not  bear  any  contradiction  to  his  will,  took  her  forcibly  by  the  arm;  and  as  he 
was  leading  her  to  the  temple,  she  cried  out,  "My  son  thou  art  irresistible."*  This 
was  all  he  desired;  and  catching  hold  of  these  words,  which  he  considered  as  spoken 
by  the  oracle,  he  set  out  for  Macedonia,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  his  great 
expedition. 

NOTE  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  SEQ,UEL  OF  THE  HISTORY. 

I  COULD  have  wished,  and  it  was  even  my  design,  to  prefix  to  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander, a  geographical  map;  this  being  of  great  assistance  to  the  reader,  and  enabling 
him  to  follow  the  hero  in  all  his  conquests.  But  it  w^as  not  in  my  power  to  do  this  here; 
the  map  of  Alexander's  conquests  being  too  large  to  be  conveniently  inserted  in  this 
volume.  But  to  supply  in  some  measure,  this  defect,  I  shall  here  give,  in  one  Ariew, 
a  short  account  of  those  countries  through  which  Alexander  passed,  till  his  return 
from  India. 

Alexander  set  out  for  Macedonia,  which  is  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  or  the  Strait  of  the  Dardannelles. 

He  crossed  Asia  Minor,  (Natolia,)  where  he  fought  two  battles,  the  first  at  the 
pass  of  the  river  Granicus,  and  the  second  near  the  city  of  Issus. 

After  this  second  battle,  he  entered  Syria  and  Palestine;  went  into  Egypt,  where 
he  built  Alexandria,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile;  advanced  as  far  as  Libya,  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon;  whence  he  returned  back;  arrived  at  Tyre,  and  from 
thence  marched  towards  the  Euphrates. 

He  crossed  that  river,  then  the  Tigris,  and  gained  the  celebrated  victory  of  Arba- 
la;  possessed  himself  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  Babylonia,  and  Ecbatana,  the  chief 
city  of  Media. 

From  thence  he  passed  into  Hyrcania,  to  the  sea  which  goes  by  that  name;  other- 
wise called  the  Caspian  sea;  and  entered  Parthia,  Drangiana,  and  the  country  of 
Paropamisus. 

He  afterwards  went  into  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana;  advanced  as  far  as  the  river 
laxarthes,  called  by  Q.  Curtius  the  Tanais,  the  larther  side  of  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  Scythians,  whose  country  forms  part  of  Great  Tartary. 

Alexander,  after  having  gone  through  various  countries,  crossed  the  river  Indus, 
entered  India,  which  lies  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  forms  part  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
gul's empire,  and  advanced  very  near  the  river  Ganges,  which  he  also  intended  to 
pass,  had  not  his  army  refused  to  follow  him.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with 
marching  to  view  the  ocean,  and  went  down  the  river  Indus  to  its  mouth. 

From  Macedonia  to  the  Ganges,  which  river  Alexander  nearly  approached,  is  com- 
puted at  least  eleven  hundred  leagues. 

Add  to  this  the  various  turnings  in  Alexander's  marches;  first,  from  the  extremity 
of  Cilicia,  where  the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in 
Lybia;  and  his  returning  from  thence  to  Tyre,  a  journey  of  three  hundred  leagues 
at  least,  and  as  much  space  at  least  ibr  the  windings  of  his  route  in  difierent  places; 
we  shall  find  that  Alexander,  in  less  than  eight  years,  marched  his  army  upwards  of 
seventeen  hundred  leagues,  without  including  his  return  to  Babylon. 

SECTION  III. ALEXANDER    SETS  OUT  AGAINST    THE  PERSIANS.       OBTAINS    A  FAMOUS 

VICTORY  AT  THE  RIVER  GRANICUS. 

Alexander,  on  his  arrival  in  his  kingdom,  held  a  council  with  the  chief  officers  of 
his  army,  and  the  grandees  of  his  court,  on  the  expedition  he  meditated  against  Per- 
sia, and  the  measures  he  should  take  in  order  to  succeed  in  it.  The  whole  assembly 
was  unanimous,  except  in  one  article.  Antipater  and  Parmenio  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  king,  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise  wi.ich  would  necessarily  be  a  long  one, 
ought  to  make  choice  of  a  consort,  in  order  to  secure  himself  a  successor  to  his  throne. 
But  Alexander,  who  was  of  a  violent,  fiery  temper,  did  not  approve  this  advice;  and 
believed,  that  after  he  had  been  nominated  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  his 
father  had  left  him  an  invincible  army,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  him  to  lose  his  time 

•    Avr/.yjTOg    n  w   vrm 
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in  solemnizing  his  nuptials,  and  waiting  for  the  fruits  of  it;  for  which  reason  he  de- 
termined taset  out  immediately.* 

He  accordingly  offered  up  very  splendid  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  caused  to  be 
celebrated  at  Dia,  a  city  of  Macedon,  scenical  game8,t  that  had  been  instituted 
by  one  of  his  ancestors  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the  Muses.  This  festival  continued 
nine  days,  agreeable  to  the  number  of  those  goddesses.  He  had  a  tent  raised  large 
enough'  to  hold  one  hundred  tables,  on  which,  consequently,  nine  hundred  covers 
mif^ht  be  laid.  To  this  feast,  the  several  princes  of  his  family,  all  the  ambassadors, 
generals,  and  officers,  were  invited.  He  also  treated  his  whole  army.  It  was  then 
he  had  the  famous  vision,  in  which  he  was  exhorted  to  march  speedily  into  Asia,  men- 
tion of  which  will  be  made  in  the  sequel.^ 

Before  he  set  out  upon  this  expedition,  he  settled  the  affairs  of  Macedon,  over 
which  he  appointed  Aniipater  as  viceroy,  with  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  nearly  the 
same  number  of  horse. 

He  also  inquired  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  his  friends,  giving  to  one  an  estate  in 
land,  to  another  a  village,  to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a  town,  to  a  fourth  the  toll  of  a 
harbour.  And  as  all  the  revenues  of  his  demesnes  were  already  employed  and  ex- 
hausted by  his  donations,  Perdiccas  said  to  him,  "My  Lord  what  is  it  you  reserve  for 
vourselP''  Alexander  replied,  "Hope;"  "The  same  hope,"  said  Perdiccas,  "ought  there- 
fore to  satisfy  us;"  and  so  refused  very  generously  to  accept  of  what  the  king  had  ap- 
pointed him. 

The  knowledge  of  the  hum.an  heart,  and  the  art  of  governing  it,  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  a  prince.  Alexander  was  sensible,  that  this  secret  consists  in  making  it  the 
interest  of  every  individual  to  promote  his  grandeur;  and  to  govern  his  subjects  in 
such  a  manner,  "that  they  may  feel  his  pow^er  by  no  other  marks  than  his  bounty.  _  It 
is  then  that  the  interest  of  every  person  unites  with  that  of  the  prince.  They  are  in- 
dividual possessions,  individual  happiness,  which  we  love  in  his  person;  and  we  are 
so  many  times  attached  to  him,  and  by  so  close  ties,  as  there  are  things  we  love,  and 
receive  from  him.  The  remaining  part  of  this  history  will  show,  that  no  person  ever 
made  a  more  happy  use  of  this  maxim  than  Alexander,  who  thought  himself  raised 
to  the  throne,  merely  that  he  might  do  good;  and  indeed  his  liberality,  which  was  truly 
royal,  was  neither  satisfied  nor  exhausted  by  the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence. 

Alexander,  after  having  completely  settled  affairs  in  Macedonia,  and  used  all  the 
precautions  imaginable  to  prevent  any  troubles  from  arising  in  it  during  his  absence, 
set  out  for  Asia  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  His  army  consisted  of  little  more 
than  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  four  or  five  thousand  horse;  but  they  were  all  brave 
men;  were  well  disciplined,  and  inured  to  fatigues;  had  made  several  campaigns  under 
Philip,  and  were  each  of  them,  incase  of  necessity,  capable  of  conimanding.§  Most 
of  the  officers  were  nearly  sixty  years  of  age;  and  when  they  were  either  assembled, 
or  drawn  up  at  the  head  of  a  camp,  they  had  the  air  of  a  venerable  senate.||  Par- 
menio  commanded  the  infantry.  Philotas,  his  son,  had  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
horse  under  him;  these  were  all  Macedonians;  and  Callas,  the  son  of  Harpalus,  the 
same  number  of  Thessalian  cavalry.  The  rest  of  the  horse,  who  were  composed  of 
natives  of  the  several  states  of  Greece,  and  amounted  to  six  hundred,  had  their  par- 
ticular commanders.  The  Thracians  and  Pieonians,  who  were  always  in  front,  were 
commanded  by  Cassander.  Alexander  began  his  route  along  the  lake  Cercinum  to- 
wards Amphipolis;  crossed  the  river  Strymon,  near  its  mouth;  afterwards  the  Hebrus, 
and  arrived  at  Sestos  after  tAventy  days  march.  He  then  commanded  Parm.enio  to 
cross  over  firom  Sestos  to  Abydos,  with  all  the  horse  and  part  of  the  foot;  which  he 
accordingly  did  by  the  assistance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  galleys,  and  several  flat 
bottomed  vessels.  As  for  Alexander,  he  went  from  Eleontum,  to  the  port  of  the 
Achaians,  himself  steering  his  own  galley;  and  having  reached  the  middle  of  the 
Hellespont,  he  sacrificed  a  bull  to  Neptune  and  the  Nereides;  and  made  libations  in 
the  sea  from  a  golden  cup.  It  is  also  related,  that  after  having  thrown  a  javelin  at 
the  land,  as  thereby  to  take  possession  of  it,  lie  landed  the  first  in  Asia,  and  leaped 
from  the  ship,  completely  armed;  and  in  the  highest  transports  of  joy,  he  erected  at- 
tars on  the  shore  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  and  to  Hercules,  for  having  favoured  him 
with  so  propitious  a  descent.     He  had  done  the  same  at  his  leaving  Europe. 

•A.M.  3670.  Ant.  J.  C.  334.  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  499-503.  Arrian.  1.  i.  p.  23-36.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  672,  673. 
Justin.  I.  xi.  c.  5.  6. 

t  Theatrical  representations  were  so  called.  t  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi. 

§  Ut  non  tam  milites,  quani  magistros  militiffi  clcctos  putares.— Justin.  I.  xi.  c.  6» 
H  Ut,  si  principia  castiorum  c€rncies,bcuatuui  te  alicmus  piucu;  rcip.  vidcte  dicertti.— 1^» 
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He  depended  so  entirely  on  the  happy  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  rich  spoils  he 
should  find  in  Asia;  that  he  had  made  very  little  provision  for  so  great  an  expedition; 
persuaded  that  war,  when  carried  on  successlully,  would  supply  all  things  necessary 
for  war.  He  had  but  seventy  talents  in  money,  to  pay  his  army,  and  only  a  month's 
provision.  I  before  observed,  that  he  had  divided  liis" patrimony  among  his  generals 
and  officers;  he  had  also  inspired  his  soldiers  with  so  much  courage  and  security, 
that  they  fancied  tliey  marched,  not  to  precarious  war,  but  to  certain  victory. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Lampsacus,  which  he  was  determined  lo  destroy, 
in  order  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  its  inhabitants,  Anaximenes,  a  native  of  that  place, 
came  to  him.  This  man,  who  was  a  famous  historian,  had  been  very  intimate  with 
Philip  his  father;  and  Alexander  himself  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  having  been  his 
pupil.  The  king,  suspecting  the  business  he  was  come  upon,  to  be  beforehand  with 
him,  swore,  in  express  terms,  that  he  would  never  grant  his  request.  "The  favour 
that  I^have  to  desire  of  you,"  says  Anaximenes,  "is,  that  you  would  destroy  Lamp- 
sacus."    By  this  witty  evasion  the  historian  saved  his  country.* 

Froni  thence  Alexander  arrived  at  llion,  where  he  paid  great  honours  to  the  manes 
of  Achilles,  and  caused  games  to  be  celebrated  round  his  tomb.  He  admired  and 
envied  the  double  felicity  of  that  renowned  Grecian,  in  having  found,  during  his  life- 
time, a  liiithful  friend  in  Patrochus;  and  after  liis  death,  a  herald  in  Homer,  worthy 
the  greatness  of  his  exploits.  And  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Iliad,  the  name  of 
Achilles  would  have  perished  in  the  same  grave  with  his  body.f 

At  last,  Alexander  arrived  on  the  banks.ofthe  Grenicus,  a  river  of  Phrygia.  The 
satraps,  or  deputy-lieutenants,  waited  his  coming  on  the  other  side  of  it,"^firmly  re- 
solved to  dispute  the  passage  with  him.  Their  army  consisted  of  one  hundred  thous- 
and foot,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  horse.J  Memnon,  who  was  a  Rhodian,  and 
commanded  under  Darius  all  the  coast  of  Asia,  had  advised  the  generals  not  to  ven- 
ture a  battle;  but  to  lay  waste  the  plains,  and  even  the  cities,  thereby  to  starve  Alex- 
ander's army,  and  oblige  him  to  return  back  into  Europe.  Memnon  was  the  best  of 
all  the  generals  of  Darius,  and  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  his  victories.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  what  we  ought  to  admire  most  in  him;  whether  his  great  wisdom 
in  counsel,  his  courage  and  capacity  in  the  field,  or  his  zeal  and  attachment  to  his 
sovereign.  The  counsel  he  gave  on  this  occasion  was  excellent,  when  we  consider  that 
his  enemy  was  fiery  and  impetuous;  had  neither  town,  magazine,  or  place  of  retreat; 
that  he  was  entering  a  country  to  which  he  was  absolutely  a  stranger,  inhabited  by 
enemies;  that  delays  alone  would  weaken  and  ruin  him;  and  that  his  only  hopes  lay  in 
giving  battle  immediately.  But  Arsites,  a  Phrygian  satrap,  opposed  the  opinion  of 
Memnon,  and  protested  he  would  not  suffer  the  Grecians  to  make  such  havoc  in  the 
territories  he  governed.  This  ill  counsel  prevailed  over  that  of  Memnon,  whom  the 
Persians,  to  their  great  injury,  suspected  of  a  design  to  protract  the  war,  and  by  that 
means  make  himself  necessary  to  Darius. 

Alexander,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  on  at  the  head  of  his  heavy  aimed  infantry, 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  the  cavalry  in  the  wings;  the  baggage  followed  in  the 
rear.  Being  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  Parmenio  advised  him  to  en- 
camp there  in  order  of  battle,  so  as  to  allow  his  forces  time  to  rest  themselves;  and 
not  to  pass  the  river  till  very  early  next  morning,  because  the  enemy  would  then  be 
less  able  to  prevent  him.  He  added,  that  it  would  be  too  dangerous  to  attempt  cross- 
ing a  river  in  sight  of  an  enemy,  especially  as  that  before  them  was  deep,  and  its 
banks  very  craggy,  and  that  the  Persian  cavalry  who  waited  their  coming  in  battle 
array  on  the  other  side,  might  in  that  case  easily  defeat  them  before  they  were  drawn 
up.  That,  besides  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained  on  this  occasion,  this  enterprise, 
in  case  it  should  prove  unsuccessful,  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  their  fu- 
ture affairs;  the  fame  and  glory  of  arms  depending  on  the  first  actions. 

These  reasons,  however,  were  not  able  to  make  the  least  impression  on  Alexander, 
who  declared,  that  it  would  be  a  shame,  should  he,  after  crossing  the  Hellespont, 
suffer  his  progress  to  be  retarded  by  a  rivulet,  for  so  he  called  the  Granicus  in  con- 
tempt: that  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  terror  which  the  suddenness  of  his 

•  Val.Max.  I.vii.  C.3. 

,  Cum  in  Sigs'o.  ad  Acliilles  tumulum  constitisset:  O  fortunate,  inquit,  adolescans,  qui  tuse  virtntis  Homerum 
prxconem  inve-neris!  El  vere.  Nam,  nisi  Ilias  ilia  extitisset,  Idem  tumulus,  qui  corpus  ejus  contexerat,  etiani 
nomen  obruisset,— Cic.  pro.  Arch.  n.  21. 

t  According  to  Justin,  their  arm3'  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  whereas  Arrian  declares  there  were 
Komore  than  twenty  thousand.  Both  these;  accounts  are  improbable,  aud  there  is  doubtless  some  fault  iD  the 
text;  aud  therefore  1  loUow  Diodonis  Siculus. 
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ftrrival,  and  the  boldness  of  his  attempt,  had  spread  among  the  Persians;  and  answer 
the  high  opinion  the  world  conceived  of"  his  courage,  and  the  valour  of  tlie  Macedoni- 
ans. The  enemy's  liorse,  which  was  very  n'.unerous,  hned  the  wiiole  shore,  and 
formed  a  large  front,  in  order  to  oppose  Alexander,  wherever  he  should  endeavour  to 
pass:  and  the  foot,  which  consisted  chiedy  of  Greeks  in  the  service  of  Darius,  was 
posted  behind,  upon  an  easy  asceni. 

The  two  armies  continued  a  long  time  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  as  if  dreading  the  event.  The  Persians  waited  till  the  Macetlonians  should 
enter  the  river,  in  order  to  charge  them  to  advantage  upon  their  landing;  and  ihe 
latter  seemed  to  be  making  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  crossing,  and  to  survey 
the  countenance  of  their  enemies.  Upon  this,  Alexander,  having  ordered  his  horse, 
to  be  brought,  commanded  the  noblemen  of  the  court  to  follow  him,  and  behave  gal- 
lantly. He  himself  conmianded  the  right  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  left.  The  king 
first  caused  a  strong  detachment  to  march  into  the  river,  himself  following  it  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces.  He  ordered  Parmenio  to  advance  afterwards  with  the  left  wing. 
He  himself  led  on  the  right  wing  into  tiie  riv^er,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  troops;  the 
trumpets  soundhig,  and  the  wdiole  army  raising  cries  of  joy. 

Tlie  Persians,  seeing  this  detachment  advance,  began  to  let  fly  their  arrows,  and 
marched  to  a  place  where  the  declivity  was  not  so  great,  in  order  to  keep  the  Mace- 
donians from  landing.  But  now  the  liorse  engaged  with  great  fury;  one  part  endea- 
vouring to  land,  and  the  other  striving  to  prevent  them.  The  Macedonians,  wiiose 
cavalry  was  vastly  inferior  in  number,  besides  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  were 
wounded  with  dans  that  were  shot  from  the  emuience,  not  to  mention  that  the  flower 
of  the  Persian  horse  were  drawn  together  in  this  place;  and  that  Memnon,  in  concert 
with  his  sons,  commanded  there.  The  Macedonians  therefore,  at  first  gave  ground, 
after  having  lost  the  first  ranks,  which  made  a  vigorous  defence.  Alexander,  who 
had  followed  them  close,  and  reinforced  them  v\4ih  his  best  troops,  headed  them  himself, 
animated  them  wilh  his  presence,  dro/e  the  Persians,  and  routed  them;  uj^on  which  the 
>vho!e  army  followed  after,  crossed  the  river  and  attacked  the  enemy  on  all  sides. 

Alexander  first  charged  the  thickest  jiart  of  the  enemy's  horse,  in  which  the  gene- 
rals fought.  He  himself  was  particularly  conspicuous  b3'his  shield,  and  the  plume  of 
featiiers  that  overshadowed  his  helmet,  on  the  two  sides  of  which  there  rose  two 
wings,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  length,  and  so  very  white,  that  they  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder.  Tlie  charge  was  very  furious  about  his  person;  and  though  only  liorse 
engaged,  they  fought  like  foot,  man  to  man,  without  giving  way  on  either  side;  every 
one  striving  to  repulse  his  adversary,  and  gain  ground  of  him.  Spitlirobatts,  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Ionia,  and  son-in-law  to  Darius,  distinguished  himself  abov^e  the  rest 
of  the  generals  by  his  superior  bravery.  Surrounded  by  forty  Persian  lords,  all  of 
them  Ills  relations,  of  experienced  valour,  and  who  never  moved  from  his  side,  he 
carried  terror  wherever  he  moved.  Alexander,  on  observing  in  hoAV  gallant  a  manner 
lie  signalized  himself",  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  advanced  towards  him.  Imme- 
diately they  engaged,  and  each  having  thrown  a  javelin,  wounded  the  other  slightly. 
Spithrobates  tell  furiously,  sword  in  hand,  upon  Alexander,  who,  being  prepared  for 
him,  thrust  his  pike  into  his  face,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  At  that  very  nionient, 
Rosaces,  brother  to  tliat  nobleman,  charging  him  on  the  side,  gave  him  so  furious  a 
blow  on  the  head  vAth  his  battle-axe,  that  he  beat  off"  his  plume,  but  it  went  no  deeper 
than  the  hair.  As  he  was  aboui  to  repeat  his  blow  on  the  head,  which  now  appeared 
througli  his  fractured  helmet,  Clitus  cut  off  his  hand  with  one  stroke  of  his  scimitar, 
■and  by  that  means  saved  his  sovereign's  life.  The  danger  to  which  Alexander  had 
been  exposed,  greatly  animated  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  now  performed  won- 
ders. The  Persians^n  the  centre  of  the  cavalry,  upon  avIioiu  the  light  armed  troops, 
posted  in  the  intervals  of  the  horse,  poured  a  perpetual  discharge  of  darts,  being  un- 
able to  sustain  any  longer  the  attack  of  the  Macedonians,  who  struck  ihem  all  in  tlie 
face,  the  two  v.-ings  were  immediately  broken  and  put  to  flisrht.  Alexander  did  not 
pursue  them  long,  but  turned  about  immediately  to  charge  the  foot. 

These,  says  the  historian,  at  first  stood  their  groimd,  which  was  owing  to  tlu^.  sur- 
prise they  were  seized  with,  rather  than  bravery.  But  when  they  saw  tiiemsehes  at- 
tacked a\  the  same  time  by  the  cavalry,  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  wliich  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  that  the  battalions  were  now  engaged,  those  of  the  Persians  did 
not  make  either  a  long  or  vigorous  resistance,  and  were  soon  ]>ut  to  flight,  except  the 
Grecian  infantry  in  the  service  of  Darius.     This  body  of  foot  retiring  to  a  hill,  de- 
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manded  a  promise  fi-om  Alexander  to  let  them  march  avvay^unmolested;  but  follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  his  wrath,  rather  than  those  of  reason,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
this  body  of  foot,  and  presently  lost  his  horse,(not  Bucephalus,)  by  the  thrust  of  a 
sword.  The  battle  was  so  hot  round  liim,  that  most  of  the  Macedonians  who  lost 
their  lives  on  this  occasion  fell  here;  for  they  fought  against  a  body  of  men  who  were 
well  disciplined,  had  been  inured  to  war,  and  fouglit  in  despair.  '  They  were  all  cut 
to  peices,  except  two  thousand  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

A  great  number  of  the  chief  Persian  commanders  lay  dead  on  the  spot.  Arsites 
fled  into  Phrygia,  were  it  is  said  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  ibr  having  been 
the  cause  that  the  battle  was  fought.  It  would  have  been  more  glorious  for  him,  had  he 
died  in  the  field.  TAventy  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  were 
killed  in  this  engagement,  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians:  and  of  the  Macedonians,  twen- 
ty-five of  the  royal  horse  were  killed  at  the  first  attack.  Alexander  ordered  Lysippus 
to  make  their  statues  in  brass,  all  which  were  set  up  in  a  city  of  Macedon  called  Dia, 
in  honour  of  them,  from  whence  they  were  many  years  after  carried  to  Rome  by  Q,. 
Metellus.  About  sixty  of  the  other  horse  were  killed;  and  nearly  thirty  foot,  who 
the  next  day  were  all  laid,  with  their  arms  and  equipage,  in  one  grave;  and  the  king 
granted  an  exemption  to  their  fathers  and  children  from  every"kind  of  tribute  and 
service. 

He  also  took  the  utmost  care  of  the  wounded,  visited  them,  and  saw  their  wounds 
dressed.  He  inquired  very  particularly  into  their  adventures,  and  permitted  every 
one  of  them  to  relate  his  actions  in  the  battle,  and  boast  of  his  bravery.  A  prince 
gains  many  advantages  by  such  familiarity  and  condescension.  He  also  granted  the 
rights  of  sepulture  to  the  grandees  of  Persia,  and  did  not  even  refuse  it  to  such  Greeks 
as  died  in  the  Persian  service;  but  all  those  whom  he  took  prisoners  he  laid  in  chains, 
and  sent  them  to  work  as  slaves  in  Macedonia,  for  having  fought  under  the  barba- 
rian standards  against  their  country,  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition  made  by 
Greece  upon  that  head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  share  the  honour  of  his  victory  with 
the  Greeks;  and  sent  particularly  to  the  Athenians  three  hundred  shields,  being  part 
of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy;  and  caused  the  glorious  inscription  following 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  rest  of  the  spoils:  "Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  with  the  Greeks, 
the  Lacedaemonians  excepted,  gained  these  spoils  from  the  barbarians  who  inhabit 
Asia."  A  conduct  of  this  kind  argues  a  very  uncommon  and  amiable  greatness  of 
soul  in  a  conqueror,  who  generally  cannot,  without  great  reluctance,  admit  others 
to  share  in  his  glory.  The  greatest  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  purple  car- 
pets, and  other  furniture  of  Persian  luxury,  he  se'nt  to  his  mother. 

SECTION  IV. ALEXANDER  CONQUERS  THE  GREATEST  PART  OF  ASIA  MINOR.    DESCRIPTION 

OF  THE  MARCH  OF    DaRIUS. 

The  success  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  had  all  the  happy  consequences  that  could 
naturally  be  expected  from  it.  Sardis,  which  was  in  a  manner  the  bulwark  of  the 
barbarian  empire  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  surrendered  to  Alexander,  who  thereupon 
gave  the  citizens  their  liberty,  and  permitted  them  to  live  after  their  own  laws.  Four 
days  after,  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  carrying  with  him  those  who  had  been  banished 
from  thence  for  being  his  adherents,  and  restored  its  popular  form  of  government. 
He  assigned  to  the  temple  of  Diana  the  tributes  which  were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Per- 
sia. He  offered  a  great  number  of  sacrifices  to  that  goddess;  solemnized  her  myste- 
ries with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  conducted  the  ceremony  with  his  whole  army  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle.  The  Ephesians  had  begun  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Diana, 
which  had  been  burned  the  night  of  Alexander^  birth,  as  was  before  observed,  and 
the  work  was  now  very  forward.  Dinocrates,  a  famous  architect,  who  vsuperintend- 
ed  this  edifice,  was  employed  by  this  king  to  build  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Alexander 
offered  to  pay  the  Ephesians  all  the  expenses  the}'  had  already  been  at,  and  to  furnish 
the  remainder,  provided  they  would  inscribe  the  temple  only  with  his  name;  for  he  was 
fond,  or  rather  insatiable,  of  every  kind  of  glory.  The  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  not 
being  willing  to  consent  to  it,  and  yet  afraid  to  refuse  him  that  honour  openly,  had 
recourse  to  an  artful  flattery  for  an  evasion.  They  told  him  that  it  was  inconsistent  for 
one  god  to  erect  monuments  to  another.  Before  he  left  Ephesus,  the  deputies  of  the 
cities  of  Trallis  and  Magnesia  waited  upon  him  with  the  keys  of  those  places.*     He 
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afterwards  marched  to  Miletus,  which  city,  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  a  sudden  and 
powerful  support,  shut  llieir  gates  against  him;  and  indeed,  the  Persian  fleet,  which 
was  very  considerable,  made  show  as  if  it  would  succour  that  city;  but,  after  having 
made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  engage  that  of  the  enemy,  it  was  forced  to  sail 
away.  Memnon  had  shut  himself  up  iri  this  fortress,  with  a  great  number  of  his  sol- 
diers who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  was  determined  to  make  a  good  defence. 
Alexander  who  would  not  lose  a  moment's  time,  attacked  it,  and  planted  scaling 
ladders  on  all  sides.  The  escalade  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  opposed 
with  no  less  intrepidity,  though  Alexander  sent  fresh  troops  to  relieve  one  another 
without  the  least  intermission,  and  this  lasted  several  days.  At  last,  finding  his 
soldiers  were  everywhere  repulsed,  and  that  the  city  was  provided  vrith  every  thing 
for  a  long  siege,  he  planted  all  his  machines  against  it,  made  a  great  number  of 
breechesj'^and  whenever  these  were  attacked,  a  new  escalade  was  attempted.  The 
besieged,  after  sustaining  all  these  efforts  with  prodigious  bravery,  capitulated  lor 
fear  of  being  taken  by  storm.  Alexander  treated  all  the  Milesians  vvith  the  utmost 
humanitv,  but  sold  all  tlie  foreigners  who  were  found  in  it.  Historians  do  not  make 
any  mention  of  Memnon,  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  marched  out  with 
the  garrison. 

Alexander,  seeing  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  sailed  away,  resolved  to  lay  up  his 
own,  the  expenses  of  it  being  to  great,  not  to  mention  that  he  wanted  money  for 
things  of  greater  importance.  Some  historians  are  even  of  opinion,  that  as  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  coming  to  a  battle  with  Darius,  which  was  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  two  empires,  he  was  resolved  to  deprive  his  soldiers  of  all  hopes  of  retreat,  and 
to  leave  them  no  other  resource  than  that  of  victory.  He  therefore  retained  such 
vessels  only  of  his  fleet,  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  transporting  the  military 
engines,  and  a  small  number  of  their  CTalleys.* 

After  possessing  himself  of  Miletus,  he  marched  into  Caria,  in  order  to  lay  siege  to 
Halicarnassus.  The  city  was  exceedino-ly  difficult  of  access  from  its  happy  situation, 
and  had  been  strongly  fortiiied.  Besides,  Memnon,  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most 
valiant  of  all  the  commanders  of  Darius,  had  got  into  it  with  a  body  of  choice  sol- 
diers, with  design  to  signalize  his  courage  and  devotion,  to  his  sovereign.  He  ac- 
cordingly made  a  very  noble  defence,  in  wliich  he  was  seconded  by  Ephialtes,  anoth- 
er general  of  great  merit.  Whatever  could  be  expected  from  the  most  intrepid  bra- 
very, and  the  most  consummate  knowledge  in  the  science  of  war,  was  conspicuous 
on  both  sides  on  this  occasion.  After  the  besiegers  had,  with  incredible  labour,  filled 
up  part  of  the  ditches  and  brought  their  engines  near  the  walls,  they  had  the  grief  to 
see  their  works  demolished  in  an  instant,  and  their  engines  set  on  fire,  by  the  frequent 
vigorous  sallies  of  the  besieged.  After  beating  down  part  of  a  wall  with  their  bat- 
tering rams,  they  were  astonished  to  see  a  new  one  behind  it;  which  was  so  sudden, 
that  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  ground.  The  attack  of  these  walls,  which  were 
built  in  a  semicircular  form,  destroyed  a  prodigious  number  of  men;  because  the  be- 
sieged, from  the  top  of  the  towers  that  were  raised  on  the  several  sides,  took  the  ene- 
my in  flank.  It  was  clearly  proved  at  this  siege,  that  the  strongest  fortifications  of  a 
city,  are  the  valour  and  courage  of  its  defenders.  The  siege  was  held  out  so  long, 
and  attended  with  such  surprising  difficulties,  as  would  have  discouraged  any  warrior 
but  Alexander;  yet  his  troops  were  animated  by  the  view  of  dangers,  and  their  pa- 
tience was  at  last  successful.  Memnon,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  out  any 
lonsjer,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  cit^^  As  the  sea  was  open  to  him,  after  having 
put  a  strong  garrison  into  the  citadel,  which  was  well  stoi-ed  with  provisions,  he  took 
with  him  the  surviving  inhabitants,  with  all  their  riches,  and  conveyed  them  into 
the  island  of  Cos,  which  was  not  far  from  Halicarnassus.  Alexander  did  not  tliink 
proper  to  besiege  the  citadel,  it  being  of  little  importance  after  the  city  was  destro}''- 
ed,  which  he  demolished  to  tlie  very  foundations.  He  left  it,  after  having  encompass- 
ed it  with  strong  walls,  and  stationed  some  good  troops  in  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  Artemisa,  queen  of  Caria,  Idria?us  her  brother  reigned  in  her 
stead.  The  sceptre  devolved  upon  Ada,  sister  and  wife  of  Idriseus,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country;  but  she  was  dethroned  by  Pexodorus,  to  whom  succeeded,  by 
command  of  Darius, 'Orontobates  his  son-in-law.  Ada,  however,  was  still  possessed 
of  a  fortress  called  Alinda,  the  keys  of  which  she  had  carried  to  Alexander,  the  in- 
stant she  heard  of  his  arrival  in  Caria,  and  had  adopted  him  for  her  son.  The  king  was 
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SO  far  from  contemning  this  honour,  that  he  left  her  the  quiet  possession  of  her  own 
city;  and,  after  having  taken  Halicarnassus,  as  he  by  tliat  meanG  was  master  of  the 
whole  country,  he  restored  the  government  of  it  to  Ada. 

This  lady,  as  a  testimony  of  the  deep  sense  she  had  of  the  favours  received  from 
Alexander,  sent  him  every  day,  meats  dressed  in  the  most,  exquisite  manner;  delicious 
pies  of  all  sorts,  and  tlie  most  excellent  cooks  of  every  kind.  Alexander  answered 
the  queen  on  this  occasion,  "That  all  this  train  was  of  no  service  to  him,  for  that  he 
was  possessed  of  much  better  cooks,  whom  Leonidas  his  governor  had  given  him: 
one  of  whom  prepared  him  a  good  dinner,  and  that  was,  walking  a  great  deal  in  the 
morning  very  early;  and  the  other  prepared  him  an  excellent  supper,  and  that  was,  din- 
ing very  moderately."* 

Several  kings  of  Asia  Minor  submitted  voluntarily  to  Alexander.  Mithridatcs 
king  of  Pontus  was  one  of  these,  who  afterwards  adhered  to  this  prince,  and  follow- 
ed him  in  his  expeditions.  He  was  son  to  Ariobarzanes,  governor  of  Phrygia,  and 
king  of  Pontus,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere.  He  is  computed  to  be 
the  sixteenth  king  from  Artabazus,  vv^ho  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  that  kingdom, 
of  which  he  was  put  in  possession  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  his  father.  The 
famous  Mithridates,  who  so  long  employed  the  Roman  armies,  was  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors.f 

Alexander,  before  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  permitted  all  such  of  his  soldiers 
as  had  married  that  year,  to  return  into  Macedonia,  there  to  spend  the  winter  with 
their  wives;  upon  condition  that  they  would  return  in  the  spring.  He  appointed  three 
officers  to  march  them  thither  and  back  again.  This  agrees  exactly  with  the  laAV  of 
Moses,J  and,  as  we  do  not  find  that  this  law  or  custom  was  used  by  any  other  nation, 
it  is  very  probable  that  Aristotle  iiad  learned  it  of  some  Jew,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  in  Asia;  and  that,  approving  it  as  a  very  wise  and  just  custom,  he  there- 
fore had  recommended  it  to  his  pupil,  who  remembered  it  on  this  occasion. 

The  next  year,  Alexander  began  the  campaign  very  early.  He  had  debated, 
whether  it  Avould  be  most  proper  for  him  to  march  directly  against  Darius,  or  first 
subdue  the  rest  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The  latter  opinion  seemed  the  safest,  since 
he  thereby  would  not  be  molested  by  such  nations  as  he  should  leave  behind  him. 
Tins  progress  ^vas  a  little  interrupted  at  first.  Near  Phaselis,  a  city  situated  between 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  is  a  defile  along  tlie  seashore,  which  is  always  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter, so  that  travellers  nmy  pass  it  at  that  time;  but  when  the  sea  rises,  it  is  all  under 
water.  As  it  was  now  winter,  Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  daunt,  was  desirous 
of  passing  it  before  the  waters  fell.  His  forces  were  therefore  obliged  to  march  a 
whole  day  in  the  water,  which  came  up  to  their  waist.  Some  historians,  purely  to 
embellish  this  incident,  relate  that  the  sea,  by  the  divine  command,  had  submitted 
spontaneously  to  Alexander,  and  had  opened  a  way  to  him,  contrary  to  the  usual 
course  of  nature;  among  these  writers  is  Quintus  Curtius.  It  is  surprising  that  Jose- 
phus  the  historian,  to  weaken  tlie  authority  of  the  miracle  of  the  Jews  passing  through 
the  Red  Sea,  as  on  dry  land,  should  have  cited  this  circumstance  by  way  of  example, 
the  falsity  of  which,  Alexander  himself  had  refuted.  For  Plutarch  relates,  that  he 
liad  written  only  as  follows  in  one  of  his  letters,  "That  when  he  left  the  city  of  Pha- 
selis, he  marched  on  foot  through  the  pass  of  the  mountain  called  Climax."  And  it 
is  very  well  known  that  this  prince,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  marvellous,  never  let 
slip  any  opportunity  of  persuading  the  people,  that  the  gods  protected  him  in  a  very 
singular  manner.§ 

During  liis  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phaselis,  he  discovered  a  conspiracy 
which  was  carrying  on  by  Alexander,  son  of  Europus,  whom  he  had  recently  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  in  the  room  of  Galas,  whom  he  had  made 
governor  of  a  province.  Darius,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  which  this  traitor  had 
sent  him,  promised  him  a  reward  of  a  thousand  talents  of  gold  with  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  in  case  he  would  nnirder  Alexander;  believing  this  was  not  paying  too 
dear  for  a  crime,  which  would  rid  him  of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  The  messenger 
who  carried  the  king's  answer  being  seized,  made  a  full  conlession,  by  which  means 
the  traitor  was  brought  to  condign  punishment. 

Alexander,  after  having  settled  afiiiirsin  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  marched  his  army 
to  Celenae,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  watered  by  the  river  Marsyas,  which  the  fictions  of 
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poets  have  made  so  famous.  He  summoned  the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  into  which 
the  inhabitants  were  retired,  to  surrender;  but  these  believing  it  impregnable,  answer- 
ed haughtily,  that  they  would  die  first.  But  finding  tbc  attack  carried  on  with  great 
vigour,'^thcy  desired  a  truce  of  sixty  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  tbey  promised 
to  open  their  gates,  in  case  they  were  not  succoured.  And  accordingly,  no  aid  ar- 
riving, they  surrendered  themselves  on  the  day  fixed. 

From  thence  the  king  marched  into  Phrygia,  the  capital  of  which  was  called  Gor- 
dion,  the  ancient  and  famous  residence  of  kmg  Midas,  situated  on  the  river  Sanga- 
rius.  Having  taken  the  city,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  famous  chariot  to  which 
the  Gordion  knot  was  tied.  This  knot,  Avhich  fastened  the  yoke  to  the  beam,  was 
tied  with  so  much  art,  and  the  strings  were  twisted  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  discover  where  it  began  or  ended.  According  to  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  the  country,  an  oracle  had  foretold,  that  the  man  who  could  untie  it  should 
possess  the  empire  of  Asia.  Alexander  was  firmly  persuaded  that  this  promise  relat- 
ed to  himself]  after  many  fruitless  trials,  he  exclaimed,  "It  is  no  matter  which  way  it 
is  untied,"  and  thereupon  cut  it  with  his  sword,  and  by  that  means,  says  tfie  historian, 
either  eluded  or  fulfilled  the  oracle.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  was  setting  every  engine  at  work  in  order  to  make  a  vigor- 
ous defence.  Memnon  the  Rhodian  advised  him  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia, 
which  counsel  seemed  the  most  proper  to  extricate  him  from  present  danger;  for  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  several  other  Greek  nations,  who  had  no  affection  for  tlie  Mace- 
donians, Avould  have  been  ready  to  join  him;  by  which  means  Alexander  must  have  been 
forced  to  leave  Asia,  and  return  suddenly  oversea,  to  defend  his  own  country.  Darius 
approved  this  counsel,  and,  having  determined  to  follow  it,  charged  Memnon  to  put 
it  in  execution.  Accordingly  he  was  declared  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  captain-gen- 
eral of  all  the  forces  designed  for  that  expedition. 

That  prince  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  better  choice.  Memnon  was  the 
ablest  general  in  his  service,  and  had  fought  a  great  many  years  under  the  Persian 
standards  with  the  uimost  fidelity.  Had  his  advice  been  taken,  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus  would  nOt  have  been  fought.  He  did  not  abandon  his  master's  interest 
after  that  misfortune,  but  had  assembled  the  scattered  remains  of  the  army,  and  im- 
mediately went  first  to  Miietus,  from  thence  to  Halicarnassus,  and  lastly  into  the  island 
of  Cos,  where  he  was  when  he  received  his  new  commission.  This  place  Avas  the 
rendezvous  of  the  fleet;  and  Memnon  was  now  meditating  wholly  upon  the  manner 
how  to  put  his  design  in  execution.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Chios, 
and  all  Lesbos,  the  city  of  Mitylene  excepted.  From  thence  he  was  preparing  to 
pass  over  into  Euboea,  and  to  make  Greece  and  Macedonia  the  seat  of  the  war,  but 
died  before  Mitylene,  which  city  he  had  been  forced  to  besiege.  His  death  was  tfie 
greatest  mislbrtune  that  could  possibly  have  happened  to  Persia.  We  see  on  this 
occasion  the  inestimable  worth  of  a  man  of  merit,  whose  death  is  sometimes  the  rum 
of  a  state.  The  loss  of  Memnon  frustrated  the  execution  of  tlie  plan  he  had  formed; 
for  Darius,  not  having  one  general  in  his  army,  who  was  able  to  supply  Memnon  s 
place,  abandoned  entirely  the  only  enterprise  which  could  have  saved  his  empire.  His 
whole  retiige,  tiierefbre,  now  lay  in  the  armies  of  tlie  east.  Darius,  dissatisfied  with 
all  his  generals,  resolved  to  command  in  person,  and  appointed  Babylon  for  the  ren- 
dezvous of  Ids  army;  whereupon  being  mustered,  they  were  found  to  be  about  four, 
five,  or  six  hundred  thousand  men,  for  historians  difler  very  much  on  this  head. 

Alexander,  having  left  Gordion,  marched  into  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  which 
he  subdued.  It  was  there  he  heard  of  Memnon's  death,  the  news  whereof  confirm- 
ed him  in  the  resolution  he  had  taken  of  marching  immediately  into  the  provinces 
of  Upper  Asia.  Accordingly  he  advanced,  bv  hasty  marches  into  Cilicia,  and  arrived 
in  the  country  called  the  Camp  of  Cyrus.f  From  thence  the  distance  to  the  pass  of 
Cilicia,  is  onlv  fiftv  stadia,  which  is  a  very  narrow  strait,  through  which  travelers  ai-e 
obliged  to  go"  from  Cappadocia  to  Tarsus.  The  oflicer  who  guarded  it  lor  Darius, 
had  left  but  few  soldiers  in  it,  and  those  fled  the  instant  they  heard  of  the  enemy  s  ar- 
rival. Upon  this,  Alexander  entered  the  pass,  and  after  viewing  very  attentively  tlie 
situation  of  the  place,  he  admired  his  own  good  fortune;  and  conl'essed,  tnat  he  miglit 
have  been  very  easily  stopped  and  defeated  there,  merely  by  the  throwing  of  stones: 
for,  not  to  mention  that  tiiis  pass  was  so  narrow,  that  four  men  completely  armed 

•  Soitemoraculi  veleliisit,  velimplevit.— Quint.  Curt.  „„„„..  r ,•,.,. 

tquintiusCurtius  supposes  it  fj  be  so  tailed  iroia  Cyiu»  lUe  G.cai,  and  Amau  from  tlic  joungei  tjiu., 
twhieli  opiiiiuii  appeal^  iLc  uiu!>t  prouublv.-. 
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could  scarcely  walk  abreast  in  it,  the  top  of  the  mountain  hung  over  the  road,  which 
was  not  only  strait,  but  broken  in  several  places,  by  the  iall  of  torrents  from  the 
mountains. 

Alexander  marched  his  whole  army  to  the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  it  arrived  the 
instant  the  Persians  were  setting  fire  to  that  place,  to  prevent  his  plundering  the 
great  riches  of  so  flourishing  a  city.  But  Parmenio,  whom  the  king  had  sent  thither 
with  a  detachment  of  horse,  arrived  very  seasonably  to  slop  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
and  marched  into  the  city,  which  he  saved:  the  barbarians  having  fled  the  moment 
they  heard  of  his  arrival. 

Through  diis  city  runs  the  Cydnus,  a  river  not  so  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of 
its  channel,  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  waters,  which  are  very  limpid,  but,  at  the  same 
time  excessively  cold,  because  of  the  tufied  trees  with  which  its  banks  are  over- 
shadowed. It  was  now  about  the  end  of  summer,  which  is  excessively  hoi  in  Cilicia, 
and  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  the  king,  who  was  covered  with  sweat  and 
dirt,  arriving  on  its  banks,  had  a  mmd  to  bathe  in  that  river,  invited  by  the  beauty 
and  clearness  of  the  stream.  The  instant  he  plunged  into  it,  he  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent shivering,  thai  all  the  by-standers  fancied  he  was  dying.  Upon  this,  he  was  carried 
to  his  tent,  after  fainting  away.  The  news  of  this  sad  disaster  threw  the  whole  army  in- 
to the  uimost  consternation.  They  all  burst  into  tears,  and  breathed  their  plaints  in 
the  following  words:  "Tlie  greatest  prince  that  ever  lived,  is  torn  from  us  in  the 
midst  of  his  prosperities  and  conquests;  not  in  a  battle,  or  at  the  storming  of  a  city, 
but  dies  by  his  bathing  in  a  river.  Darius,  who  is  coming  up  with  us,  will  conquer 
before  he  has  seen  his  enemy.  We  shall  be  forced  to  retire  hke  so  many  fugitives, 
through  those  very  countries  which  we  entered  with  triumph;  and  as  the  places 
through  which  we  must  pass  are  either  desert  or  depopulated,  hunger  alone,  should 
we  meet  no  other  enemy,  will  itself  destroy  us.  But  who  shall  guide  us  in  our  flight, 
or  dare  to  set  himself  up  in  Alexander's  stead?  And  should  we  be  so  happy  as  to 
arrive  at  the  Hellespont,  how  shall  we  furnish  ourselves  with  vessels  to  cross  it?" 
After  this,  directing  their  whole  thoughts  to  the  prince,  and  forgetting  themselves  they 
cried  out,  "Alas!  how  sad  is  it  that  he  who  was  our  king,  and  the  companion  of  our 
toils,  a  king  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  course  of  his  greatest  prosperities, 
should  be  taken  off,  and  in  a  manner  torn  from  our  arms!" 

At  last  the  king  recovered  his  senses  by  degrees,  and  began  to  know  the  persons 
-who  stood  round  him;  though  the  only  symptoms  he  gave  of  his  recovery  was,  his 
being  sensible  of  his  illness.  But  he  was  more  indisposed  in  mind  than  in  body,  for 
news  was  brought  that  Darius  might  soon  arrive.  Alexander  bewailed  perpetually  his 
hard  fate,  in  being  thus  exposed  naked  and  defenceless  to  liis  enemy,  and  robbed  of  so 
noble  a  victory,  since  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  melancholy  condition  of  dying  obscure- 
ly in  his  tent,  and  far  from  having  attained  the  glory  he  had  promised  himself.  Having 
ordered  his  confidants  to  come  into  his  tent,  "You  see,"  said  he,  "my  friends,  the 
sad  extremity  to  which  fortune  reduces  me.  Methinks  I  already  hear  the  sound  of 
the  enemy's  arms,  and  see  Darius  advancing.  He  undoubtedly  held  intelligence 
with  my  evil  genius,  when  he  wrote  letters  to  his  lieutenants  in  so  lofty  and  contempt- 
uous a  strain;*  however,  he  shall  not  obtain  his  desire,  "provided  such  a  cure  as  I 
want  is  attempted.  The  present  condition  of  my  affairs  will  not  admit  either  of  slow 
remedies  or  fearful  physicians.  A  speedy  death  is  more  eligible  tome  than  a  slow 
■cure.  In  case  the  physicians  think  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  me  any  good,  they  are  to 
know,  that  I  do  not  so  much  wish  to  live  as  to  fight." 

The  sudden  impatience  of  the  king  spread  a  universal  alarm.  The  physicians, 
who  were  sensible  they  should  be  answerable  for  the  event,  did  not  dare  to  hazard 
violent  and  extraordinary  remedies,  especially  as  Darius  had  pubHshed,  that  he  would 
reward  with  a  thousand  talents  the  man  who  should  kill  Alexander.  However,  Philip 
an  Arcanian,  one  of  his  physicians,  who  had  always  attended  upon  him  from  his 
youth,  loved  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  not  only  as  his  sovereign,  but  his  child, 
raising  rhimself,  merely  out  of  affection  to  Alexander,  above  all  prudential  considera- 
tions, oflfered  to  give  him  a  dose,  which,  though  not  very  violent,  would  nevertheless 
l>e  speedy  in  its  effects;  and  desired  three  days  to  prepare  it.  At  this  proposal  every 
one  trembled,  except  him  only  whom  it  most  concerned;  Alexander  being  afflicted 

*  Darius  who  ima^ned  liimselfsure  of  overcoming  Alexander,  had  written  to  his  lieutenants  that  they  should 
chastise  this  yoiin^  fool;  andafter  clothing  him  in  purple,  out  of  derision,  should  send  him  hound  hand  and  foot 
to  the  court.— Friensheim  in  Quint.  Curt. 
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upon  no  other  account,  than  because  it  would  keep  him  three  daj's  from  appearing  at 
the  head  of  his  army. 

While  these  things  were  doinir,  Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  who 
was  lef\  behind  in  Cappadocia,  in  whom  Alexander  put  greater  confidence  than  in 
any  other  of  his  courtiers;  the  purport  of  which  was,  to  bid  him  beware  of  Philip,  for 
that  Darius  had  bribed  liiin,  by  ihe  promise  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  his  sister  in 
marriage.  This  letter  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  for  he  was  now  at  full  leisure  to 
weigh  all  the  reasons  he  might  have  to  hope  or  to  fear.*  but  the  confidence  in  a  phy- 
sician, whose  sincere  attachment  and  fidelity  he  had  proved  from  his  infancy,  soon 
prevailed,  and  removed  all  his  doubts.  Upon  this  he  folded  up  the  letter,  and  put  it 
under  his  bolster,  without  acquainting  any  one  with  the  contents  of  it. 

The  day  being  come.  Philip  entered  the  tent  with  his  medicine,  when  Alexander, 
taking  the  letter  from  under  the  bolster,  gave  it  to  Philip  lo  read.  At  the  same  time 
he  took  the  cup,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  physician,  swallowed  ihe  draught  without 
the  least  liesitation,  or  without  discovering  the  least  suspicion  or  uneasiness.  Philip, 
as  he  perused  the  letter,  had  showed  greater  signs  of  indignation  than  of  fear  or  sur- 
prise; and,  throwing  himself  upon  the  king's  bed,  "Royal  Sir,"  said  he,  with  a  reso- 
lute tone  of  voice,  "your  recovery  will  soon  clear  me  of  the  guilt  of  parricide  with 
which  I  am  charged.  The  only  favour  I  beg  is,  that  you  would  be  easy  in  your 
own  mind,  and  suffer  the  draught  to  operate,  and  not  regard  the  intelligence  you  have 
received  from  servants,  who  indeed  have  shown  their  zeal  for  your  welfare;  which 
zeal,  however,  is  very  indiscreet  and  unseasonable."  These  words  did  not  only  re- 
vive the  king,  but  filled  him  with  hope  and  joy;  so,  taking  Philip  by  the  hand,  "Be 
you  yourself  easy,"  said  he,  "for  I  believe  you  are  disquieted  upon  a  double  account; 
first  for  my  recovery,  and  secondly  for  your  own  justification." 

In  the  mean  timej  the  physic  operated  so  violently,  that  the  accidents  which  attend- 
ed it,  strengthened  Parmenio's  accusation;  for  the  king  lost  his  speech,  and  was  seiz- 
ed with  such  strong  fainting  fits,  that  fie  had  hardly  any  pulse  left,  or  the  least  symp- 
toms of  Ufe.  Philip  employed  all  the  powers  of  physic  to  recover  him,  and  in  every 
lucid  interval,  diverted  liim  with  agreeable  subjects;  discoursing  one  moment  about 
his  mother  and  his  sisters,  and  another  about  the  splendid  victory  which  was  advanc- 
ing, with  hasty  steps,  to  crown  his  former  triumphs.  At  last  the  physician's  art  hav- 
ing gained  the  ascendant,  and  diflTused  through  every  vein  a  salutary  and  vivifying 
virtue;  fiis  mind  first  began  to  resume  its  former  vigour,  and  afterwards  liis  body, 
much  sooner  than  had  been  expected.  Three  days  after,  he  showed  himself  to  tfie 
army,  who  were  never  satisfied  with  gazing  on  him,  and  could  scarcely  believe  their 
eyes;  so  much  the  greatness  of  the  danger  had  surprised  and  dejected  them.  No 
caresses  were  enough  for  the  physician;  every  one  embracing  him  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  and  returning  him  thanks,  as  to  a  god,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  their 
sovereign. 

Besides  the  respect  which  these  people  had  naturally  for  their  kings,  words  can 
never  express  how  greatly  they  admired  this  monarch  more  than  any  otfier,  and  the 
strong  afiection  they  bore  him/  They  were  persuaded  that  he  did  not  undertake  any 
thing  but  by  the  immediate  assistance  of  the  gods;  and  as  success  always  attended 
his  designs,  his  rashness  became  glorious  in  him,  and  seemed  to  have  something  in- 
expressibly divine  in  it.  His  youth,  which  one  would  have  concluded  incapable  of 
such  mighty  enterprises,  but  vvhich  liowever  overcame  all  diliiculties,  gave  new  merit 
and  a  brighter  lustre  to  his  actions.  Besides,  certain  advantages  that  generally  are 
little  regarded,  and  which  yet  engage,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  hearts  of  the  sol- 
diery, greatly  augmented  the  merit  of  Alexander;t  such  as,  his  taking  delight  in 
bodily  exercises;  fiis  discovering  a  skill  and  excellency  in  them;  his  going  clothed  like 
the  common  soldiers,  and  knowing  how  to  familiarize  himself  with  inferiors,  without 
lessening  his  dignity;  his  share  in  toils  and  dangers  with  the  most  laborious  and  in- 
trepid qualities;  which,  wliether  Alexander  owed  them  to  nature,  or  had  acquired 
them  by  reflection,  made  him  equally  beloved  and  respected  by  his  soldiers. 

During  the  interval,  Darius  was  on  his  march,  full  of  vain  security  in  the  infinite 
number  of  his  troops,  and  forming  a  judgment  of  the  two  armies  merely  from  their 
disparity  in  that  ])oint.  The  plains  of"  Assyria,  in  which  he  was  encamped  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  extending  liis  horse  as  "he  pleased,  and  of  taking  the  advantage 

•  In^entem  animo  soliciludinem  liteife  incu«erant:  et  quicquid  in  utramque  partem  aut  metiis  aut  spen  siib- 
jecerat, secreta  {estimaiione  pensabat. — Q.  Cuit. 

tRuae  levioia  habtri  solem,pleiiimqiie  in  le  nvlitari  Rvauora  vulgo  sunt.—H.  Curt. 
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which  the  great  difference  between  the  number  of  soldiers  in  each  army  gave  himj 
but  instead  of  this,  he  resolved  to  march  to  narrow  passes,  where  his  cavalry,  and  the 
multitude  of  his  troops,  so  far  trom  doing  him  any  service,  would  only  encumber  one 
another;  and  accordino-ly  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  (foi*  whom  he  should  have 
waited,)  and  rushed  headlong  to  liis  own  destruction.  Still  the  grandees  of  his  court, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  llaiter  and  applaud  his  every  action,  congratulated  him  be- 
forehand on'the  victory  he  would  soon  obtain,  as  if  it  had  been  certain  and  inevitable. 
There  was  at  that  tinie,  in  the  army  of  Darius,  one  Caridemus  an  Athenian,  a  man 
of  great  experience  in  war,  who  personally  hated  Alexander,  for  having  caused  him 
to  tie  banished  from  Athens.  Darius,  turning  to  this  Athenian,  asked  whether  he  be- 
Ueved  him  powerful  enough  to  defeat  his  enemy?  Caridemus,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  bosom  of  liberty,  and  forgetting  that  he  was  in  a  country  of  slavery,  where 
to  oppose  the  inclination  of  a  prince  is  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence,  replied  as 
follows;  "Possibly,  Sir,  you  may  not  be  pleased  with  my  telling  you  the  truth;  but  in 
case  I  do  not  do'  it  now,  it  will  be  too  late  hereafter.  This  mighty  parade  of  war, 
this  prodigious  number  of  men,  which  has  drained  all  the  east,  might  indeed  be  formi- 
dable to  your  neighbours.  Gold  and  purple  shine  in  every  part  of  your  army,  which 
is  so  excessively  splendid,  that  those  who  have  not  seen  it  could  never  form  an  idea 
of  its  magnificence.  But  the  soldiers  who  compose  the  Macedonian  army,  terrible 
to  behold^and  bristling  in  every  part  with  arms,  do  not  amuse  themselves  with  such 
.  idle  show.  Their  only  care  is,  to  discipline,  in  a  regular  manner,  their  battalions,  and 
to  cover  themselves  close  with  their  bucklers  and  pikes.  Their  phalanx  is  a  body  of 
infantry,  which  engages  Avithout  flinching;  and  keeps  so  close  in  their  ranks,  that  the 
soldiers  and  their  arms  form  a  kind  of  impenetrable  Avork.  In  a  Avord,  every  single 
man  among  them,  the  soldiers  as  well  as  officers,  are  so  Avell  trained  up,  so  attentive 
to  the  command  of  their  leaders,  that,  whether  they  are  to  assemble  under  their 
standards,  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  to  double  their  ranks,  and  face  about  to  the 
enemy  on  all  sides,  at  the  least  signal,  they  make  every  motion  and  evolution  of  the 
art  of  Avar.  But  that  you  may  be  persuaded  these  Macedonians  are  not  invited  hither 
from  the  hopes  of  gaining  gold  and  silver,  know,  that  this  excellent  discipline  has  sub- 
sisted hitherto  by  the  sole  aid  and  precepts  of  poverty.*  Are  they  hungry?  they  sa- 
tisfy their  appetite  with  any  kind  of  food.  Are  they  weary?  they  repose  themselves 
on  the  bare  ground,  and  in  the  day-time  are  always  upon  their  feet.  Do  you  fancy 
that  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  that  of  Acarnania  and  JCtolia,  Avho  all  are  armed 
cap-a-pie,  are  to  be  repulsed  by  stones  hurled  from  slings,  and  Avitli  sticks  burned  at 
the  end?  Such  troops  as  are  like  themselves  aa^IU  be  able  to  check  their  career;  and 
succours  must  be  procured  Irom  their  country,  to  oppose  their  bravery  and  experience. 
Send  therefore  thither  the  useless  gold  and  silver  Avliich  I  see  here,  and  purchase  for- 
midable soldiers." 

Darius  Avas  naturally  of  a  mild,  tractable  disposition;  but  good  fortune  will  corrupt 
the  most  happy  temper.f  Few  monarchs  are  resolute  and  courageous  enough  to  with- 
stand their  own  power,  to  repulse  the  flattery  of  the  many  people  Avho  are  perpetually 
fomenting  their  passions,  and  to  esteem  a  man  Avho  loves  them  so  well  as  to  contradict 
and  displease  them,  in  telling  them  the  real  truth.  But  Darius,  not  having  strength 
of  mind  sufficiently  for  this,  gave  orders  for  dragging  to  execution  a  man  who  had 
fled  to  him  lor  protection,  Avas  at  that  time  his  guest,  and  who  then  gave  the  best 
counsel  that  could  have  been  proposed  to  him.  However  as  this  cruel  treatment 
could  not  silence  Caridemus,  he  cried  aloud,  with  his  usual  fr-eedom,  "My  avenger  is 
at  hand,  the  very  man  in  opposition  to  whom  I  gave  you  counsel  and  he  will  soon 
punish  you  for  despising  it.  As  for  you  Darius,  in  whom  sovereign  poAver  has 
wrought  so  sudden  a  change,  you  will  teach  posterity,  that  when  once  men  abandon 
themselves  to  the  delusion  of  fortune,  she  erases  from  their  minds  all  the  seeds  of 
goodness  implanted  in  them  by  nature."  Darius  soon  repented  his  having  put  to 
death  so  valuable  a  person;  and  experienced,  but  too  late,  the  truth  of  all  liiat  he  had 
told  him. 

The  kmg  advanced  his  troops  toAvards  the  Euphrates.  It  Avas  a  custom  long  used 
by  the  Persians,  never  to  set  out  upon  a  march  till  after  sunrise,  at  which  time  the 
lrum])et  Avas  sounded  for  that  purpose  from  the  king's  tent.     Over  this  tent  was  ex- 

*Et,ne  anri  arpciifiqiie  studio  leiieri  putes,  :u1Ikic  ilia  disciplina  paiiperiale  iiiap-istrastetil. — Q.  Curt. 
tEiat  Daiio  mile  ac  irattabilc  iiigeriiuni,  nisi  ttiaiii  suani  iiutuiaiu  pkruiaquc  I'umiiia  conunipciat. — Q.  CitiU 
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hibited,  to  the  view  of  the  whole  army,  the  imat^e  ol'  the  sun  set  hi  crystah     The 
order  tliey  observed  in  their  march  was  as  follows: 

First,  they  earned  silver  altars,  on  which  there  lay  fire,  called  by  them  sacred  and 
eternal;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  magi,  sin<rino;  hymns  after  the  manner  of 
their  country.  They  were  accompanied  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  youths, 
corresponding-  to  the  number  of  days  in  a  year,  clothed  in  purple  robes.  Afterwards 
came  a  chariot  consecrated  to  Jupiter,*  drawn  by  white  horses,  and  followed  by  a 
courser  of  a  prodip-ious  size,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  the  sun's  horse;  and 
the  equerries  were  dressed  in  white,  each  having  a  gold  rod  in  his  hand. 

Ten  chariots,  adorned  with  sculptures  in  gold  and  silver,  followed  after.  Then 
marched  a  body  of  horse,  composed  of  twelve  nations,  whose  manners  and  customs 
were  various,  and  all  armed  in  a  diiierent  manner.  Next  advanced  those  whom  the 
Persians  called  the  Lnmortais,  amounting  to  ten  thousand,  who  surpassed  the  re«t  of 
the  barbarians  in  the  sumptuousness  of  their  apparel.  They  all  wore  gold  collars, 
were  clothed- in  robes  of  gold  tissue,  with  surtouts,  having  sleeves  to  them,  complete- 
ly covered  with  precious  stones. 

Thirty  paces  trom  them,  followed  those  called  the  king's  cousins,  or  relations,!  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  in  habits  very  much  resembling  those  of  women,  and 
more  remarkable  for  the  vain  pomp  of  their  dress  than  the  glitter  of  their  arms. 

Those  called  the  doryphorij  came  afier;  they  carried  the  king's  cloak,  and  walked 
before  his  ciiariot,  in  which  he  seemed  to  sit  as  on  a  high  throne.  This  chariot  was 
enriched  on  both  sides  with  images  of  the  gods  in  gold  and  silver;  and  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  yoke,  whicii  was  covered  with  jewels,  rose  two  statues  a  cubit  in  height, 
the  one  representing  Avar,  the  other  peace,  having  a  gold  eagle  between  them,  with 
wings  extended,  as  ready  to  take  its  flight. 

But  nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  the  king.  He  was  clot?ied  in  a  vest 
of  purple,  striped  with  silver,  and  over  it  a  long  robe  glittering  all  over  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  that  represented  two  falcons  rushing  from  the  clouds,  and  pecking  at 
one  another.  Around  his  waist  he  wore  a  gold  girdle,  called  cidaris,  af\er  the  man- 
ner of  women,  whence  hung  his  scimitar,  the  scabbard  of  which  flamed  all  over  with 
gems.  On  his  liead  he  wore  a  tiara  or  mitre,  round  which  was  a  fillet  of  blue  mixed 
with  white. 

On  each  side  of  him.  walked  two  hundred  of  his  nearest  relations,  followed  by  ten 
thousand  pikemen,  Avhose  ];ikes  were  adorned  with  silver,  and  tipped  with  gold;  and 
lastly,  thirty  thousand  intantry,  who  composed  the  rear  guard.  1  hese  were  followr 
ed  by  the  king's  horses,  lour  hundred  in  number,  all  which  weie  led. 

About  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  from  thence,  came  Sysigam- 
bis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  seated  in  a  chariot,  and  his  consort  in  another,  with  the- 
several  female  attendants  of  both  queens  riding  on  horseback.  After  them  came  fif- 
teen large  chariots,  in  which  were  the  king's  children,  and  those  who  had  the  care 
of  their  education,  with  a  band  of  eunuchs,  who  are  to  this  day  in  great  esteem  with 
those  nations.  Then  marched  the  concubines,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty,  in  the  equipage  of  queens,  followed  by  six  hundred  mules  and  three  hundred 
camels,  which  carried  the  king's  treasure,  and  were  guarded  by  a  great  body  of  archers. 

Ailer  these  came  the  wives  of  the  crown  officers,  and  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the 
court;  then  the  sutlers,  and  servants  of  the  army,  seated  also  in  chariots. 

In  the  rear  were  a  body  of  light-armed  troops,  with  their  commanders,  who  closed 
the  whole  march. 

Wouk\,not  the  reader  believe,  that  he  had  been  reading  the  description  of  a  tour- 
nament, not  the  march  of  an  army?  Could  he  imagine  that  princes  of  the  least  rea- 
son would  have  been  so  stupid,  as  to  incorporate  with  their  forces  so  cumbersome  a 
train  of  women,  princesses,  concubines,  eunuchs,  and  domestics  of  both  sexes?  But 
the  custom  of  the  country  was  sufficient  reason.  Darius,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  surrounded  with  this  mighty  pomp,  prepared  for  himself  only, 
fancied  he  was  great,  and  rose  in  the  idea  he  had  formed  of  himselfl  Yet  should  we 
reduce  him  to  his  just  proportion  and  his  personal  worth,  how  little  would  he  appearl 
But  he  is  not  the  only  one  in  this  way  of  thinking,  and  of  whom  we  may  form  the 
same  judgment.     It  is  time,  however,  for  us  to  bring  the  two  monarchs  to  blows. 

•  Jupitfr  was  a  ^d  imknown  to  tlie  Persians.    Quintus  Curtius,  therefore,m  all  probability,  calls  the  first  and 
^eatest  of  tlieirgoiis  by  iliat  naiue.  * 

t  This  wasH  title  of  dignity.     Possibly  a  great  number  of  the  kind's  relations  were  in  thi*  body, 
t These  were  guards  who  carried  half  a  pike. 
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StiCTIOPr     V. — ALEXANDER    GAINS  A    FAMOUS  VICTORY    OVER    DARIUS  AT    ISSUS,      CONSE- 
QUENCES OF  THAT  VICTORY.  * 

For  the  clearer  understanding  of  Alexander's  march,  and  that  of  Darius,  and  the 
better  fixing  the  situation  of  the  spot  where  the  second  battle  was  fought,  we  must 
distinguish  three  straits  or  passes.*  The  first  of  these  is  immediately  at  the  descent 
from  mount  Taurus,  in  the  way  to  the  city  of  Tarsus,  through  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  Alexander  marched  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia;  the  second  is  the  pass 
of  Cilicia  or  Syria,  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria;  and  the  third  is  the  pass  of  Ama- 
nus,  so  called  irom  that  mountain.  This  pass,  which  leads  into  Cilicia  from  Assyria, 
is  much  higher  than  the  pass  of  Syria,  northward.t 

Alexander  had  detached  Parmenio  with  part  of  the  army  to  seize  the  pass  of  Sy- 
ria, in  order  to  secure  it  for  his  marcli.  As  for  himself,  after  marching  from  Tarsus, 
he  arrived  the  next  day  at  Anchiala,  a  city  which  Sardanapalus  is  said  to  have  built. 
His  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  in  that  city,  with  this  inscription,  "Sardanapalus  built 
Anchiala  and  Tarsus  in  one  day.  Go,  passenger,  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice,  for 
THE  REST  IS  NOTHING."  From  thence  he  came  to  Solse,  where  he  offered  sacrifices 
to  ^Esculapius,  in  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Alexander  himself  headed 
the  ceremony  willT lighted  tapers, folio v\'ed  by  the  whole  army,and  he  there  solemniz- 
ed games;  after  which  he  returned  to  Tarsus.  Having  commanded  Philotas  lo  march 
ti)e  cavalry  through  the  plains  of  Aleius,  towards  the  river  Pyramus,  he  himself  went 
with  the  infantry  and  his  life-guard  to  Magarsus,  whence  he  arrived  at  Mallos,  and 
afterwards  at  Castabala.  Advice  had  been  brought  him,  that  Darius,  with  his  whole 
army,  was  encamped  at  Sochus  in  Assyria,  two  days'  journey  from  Cilicia.  There 
Alexander  held  a  council  of  war  upon  that  news;  when  all  his  generals  and  officers 
entreating  him  to  march  towards  Darius,  he  set  out  the  next  day  to  give  him  battle. 
Parmenio  had  taken  the  little  city  of  Issus,  and,  after  possessing  himself  of  the  pass 
of  Syria,  had  left  a  body  of  forces  to  secure  it.  The  king  left  the  sick  in  Issus,  march- 
ed his  whole  army  through  the  pass,  and  encamped  near  the  city  of  Myriandrus^ 
where  the  badness  of  the  weather  obliged  him  to  halt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  was  in  the  plains  of  Assyria,  of  great  extent.  The  Gre- 
cian commanders  who  were  in  his  service,  and  formed  the  chief  strength  of  his  army, 
advised  him  to  wait  there  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy.  For,  besides  that  this  spot 
was  open  on  all  sides,  and  very  advantageous  for  his  horse,  it  was  spacious  enough 
to  contain  his  vastly  numerous  host,  with  all  the  baggage  and  other  things  belonging 
to  the  army.  If,  however,  he  should  not  approve  of  their  counsel,  they  then  advised 
him  to  separate  this  multitude,  and  select  such  only  as  were  the  Hower  of  his  troops; 
and  consequently  not  venture  his  whole  army  upon  a  single  battle,  which  perhaps 
might  be  decisive.  The  courtiers,  with  whom  the  courts  of  monarchs,  as  Arrian  ob- 
serves, forever  abound,  called  these  Greeks  an  unfaithful  nation,  and  venal  wretches; 
and  hinted  to  Darius,  that  the  only  motive  of  their  counselhng  the  king  to  divide  his 
troops  was,  that  after  they  should  once  be  separated  from  the  rest,  they  might  have 
an  easier  opportunity  of  delivering  up  into  the  enemy's  hands  whatever  might  be  in 
their  power;  but  that  the  safest  way  would  be,  to  surround  them  with  the  whole  army, 
and  cut  them  to  pieces,  as  an  illustrious  example  of  Ihe  punishment  due  to  traitors. 
This  proposal  was  extremely  shocking  to  Darius,  who  was  naturally  of  a  very  mild 
and  humane  disposition.  He  therefore  answered,  "that  he  was  far  from  ever  design- 
ing to  commit  so  horrible  a  crime;  that  should  he  be  guilty  of  it,  no  nation  would  af- 
terwards give  the  least  credit  to  his  promises;  that  it  was  never  known  that  a  person 
had  been  put  to  death  for  giving  imprudent  counsel;  that  no  man  would  ever  venture 
to  give  his  opinion,  if  it  were  attended  with  such  danger,  a  circumstance  that  would 
be  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  prin-.-es-t  He  then  thanked  the  Greeks  lor  their 
zeal  and  good  will,  and  condescended  to  lay  before  them  the  reasons  which  prompted 
him  not  to  follow  their  advice. 

The  courtiers  had  persuaded  Darius,  that  Alexander's  long  delay  in  coming  up  with 
them,  was  a  proof"  and  an  effect  of  the  terror  with  which  the  approach  of  the  Persian 
army  had  filled  him,  for  they  had  not  heard  a  word  of  his  indisposition;  that  fortune, 

"A.  M.  3672.     ATit.  J.  C.  332. 

t  Diod.  1.  xtH.  p.  512—518.  Anian  1.  ii.  p.  66—92.  Plat,  in  Alex.  p.  675  676.  Q,  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  4—12.  Justin 
I.  xi.  c.  9,  10. 

tNernineiu  itoiidum  consilium  capite  lucre debere;  defuturos  enim  qui  suadercnt,  se  suatisse  periculum  eiset, 
— q.  Curt. 
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merely  for  their  sake,  had  led  Alexander  into  straits  and  narrow  passes,  whence  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  ^et  out,  in  case  they  should  lall  upon  him  immedi- 
ately; that  they  ought  to  seize  this  favourable  opportunity,  for  fear  the  enemy  should 
fly,  bV  which  means  Alexander  would  escape  them.  Upon  this  it  was  resolved  in 
council,  that  the  army  should  march  in  search  of  him;  the  ^ods,  says  Arrian,  blinding 
the  eyes  of  that  prince,  that  he  might  rush  down  the  precipice  they  had  prepared  for 
him,  and  thereby  make  way  for  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

Darius  having  sent  his  treasure  with  his  most  precious  moveables  to  Damascus,  a 
city  of  Syria,  under  a  small  convoy,  raarched  the  main  body  of  his  army  towards 
Cilicia,  and  entered  it  by  the  pass  of  Amanus,  which  lies  far  above  the  passes  of 
Syria.     His  queen  and  mother,  with  the  princesses  his  daughters,  and  the  little  prince 
his  son,  followed  the  army  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  but  where  in  the 
camp  during  the  battle.  "When  he  had  advanced  a  httle  way  westward,  into  Cilicia, 
he,  turned  sliori  towards  ,Issus,  not  knowing  that  Alexander  was  behind;  for  he  had 
been  assured  that  this  prince  fled  before  him,  and   was  retired  in  great  disorder  into 
Syria;  and  therefore  Darius  was  now  considering  how  he  might  best  pursue  him.    He 
barbarously  put  to  -death  all  the  sick  who  were  then   in  the  city  of  Issus,  a  few   sol- 
diers excepted,  whom  he  dismissed;  alter  making  them  view^  every  part  of  his  camp, 
in  order,  that  they  might  be  spectators  of  the  prodigious  multitudes  of  his  forces. 
These  soldiers  accordingly  brought  Alexander  word  of  his  approach,  which  he  could 
scarcely  believe,  from  its  great  improbability,  though  there  was   nothing  he  desired 
more   earnestly.     But   he   himself  was  soon  an  eye-witness  to  the  truth  of  it,  upon 
which  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  preparing  for  battle. 

Alexander  fearing,  as  the  barbarians  were  so  numerous,  that  they  would  attack  him 
in  his  camp,  fortified  it  with  ditches  and  palisades,  discovering  an  incredible  joy  to  see 
his  desire  fulfilled,  which  was,  to  engage  in  those  passes,  where  the  gods  seemed  to 
have  led  Darius  expressly  to  deliver  him  into  his  hands. 

And,  indeed,  this  spot  of  ground,  wliich  was  but  wide  enough  for  a  small  army  to 
act  in,  and  move  at  liberty,  reduced  in  some  measure,  the  two  armif  s  to  an  equality. 
By  this  means  the  Macedonians  had  space  suflicient  to  employ  their  whole  army; 
whereas  the  Persians  had  not  room  for  the  tw^entieth  part  of  theirs. 

Alexander  however,  as  frequently  happens  to  the  greatest  captains,  felt  some  emo- 
tion when  he  saw  that  he  Avas  going  to  hazard  all  at  one  blow.  The  more  fortune 
had  favoured  him  hitherto,  the  more  he  now  dreaded  her  frowns;  the  moment  ap- 
proaching which  was  to  determine  his  fate.  But,  on  the  other  side,  his  courage  re- 
vived from  the  reflection,  that  the  rewards  of  his  toils  exceeded  the  dangers  of  them; 
and  though  he  was  uncertain  with  regard  to  the  victory,  he  at  least  hoped  to  die  glori- 
ously, and  like  Alexander.  He  did  not  divulge  these  thoughts  to  any  one,  well  know- 
ing, that  upon  the  approach  of  a  battle,  a  general  ought  not  to  discover  the  least  marks 
of  sadness  or  perplexity;  and  that  the  troops  should  read  nothing  but  resolution  and 
intrepidit}^  in  the  countenance  of  their  commander. 

Having  made  his  soldiers  refresh  themselves,  and  ordered  them  to  be  ready  by 
the  third  watch  of  the  night,  which  began  at  twelve,  he  went  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
and  there,  by  torch  light,  sacrificed,  afier  the  manner  of  his  country,  to  the  gods  of 
the  place,*  As  soon  as  the  signal  w^as  given,  his  army,  which  was  ready  to  march 
and  fight,  being  commanded  to  make  greater  speed,  arrived  by  daybreak  at  the  seve- 
ral posts  assigned  thera;  but  now  the  .couriers  bringing  word  that  Darius  was  not 
more  than  thirty  furlongs  from  them,  the  king  caused  his  army  to  halt,  and  then  drew 
it  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  peasants  in  the  greatest  terror  came  also  and  acquainted 
Darius  w^ith  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  which  he  would  not  at  first  believe,  hnaginmg, 
as  we  have  observed,  that  Alexander  fled  before  him,  and  endeavoured  to  escape. 
Tills  news  tlirew  his  troops  into  the  utmost  confusion,  who  in  that  surprise  ran  to 
their  arms  with  great  precipitation  and  disorder. 

The  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought,  lay  near  the  city  of  Issus,  which  the  moun- 
tains bounded  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  The  plain  that  was  situated 
between  them  both,  must  have  been  considerably  broad,  as  the  two  armies  encamped 
in  it;  and  I  before  observed  that  the  army  of  Darius  was  vastly  numerous.  The  river- 
Pinarius  ran  through  the  middle  of  this  plain  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  divided 
it  very  nearly  into  two  equal  parts.  Tlie  mountain  formed  a  hollow  like  a  f^ulf,  the 
extremity  of  which,  in  a  curve  line,  bounded  part  of  the  plain. 

•   I'he  aucieiU!  used  to  offVr  up  ihfir  s.iciifices  iipon  eminencM. 
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Alexander  drew  up  his  army  in  the  following  order.  He  posted  at  the  extremity  of 
the  right  wing,  which  stood  near  the  mountains,  the  argyraspides,*  commanded  by 
Nicanor;  then  the  phalanx  ofCoenus,  and  afterwards  that  of  Perdiccas,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  centre  of  the  main  army.  On  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing  he  posted 
the  phalanx  of  Amyntas,  then  that' of  Ptolemy,  and  lastly  that  of  Meleager.  Thus 
the  famous  Macedonian  phalanx  was  formed,  which  we  find  was  composed  of  six 
distinct  corps  or  brigades.  Each  of  these  bodies  was  headed  by  able  generals;  but 
Alexander,  being  always^generalissimo,  had  consequently  the  command  of  the  whole 
army.  The  horse  were  placed  on  the  two  Avings;  the  Macedonians,  with  the  Thes- 
salians,  on  the  right,  and  those  of  Peloponesus,  with  the  other  allies,  on  the  left.  Cra- 
terus  commanded  all  the  foot  which  composed  the  left  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  whole 
wing.  Alexander  had  reserved  to  himself  the  command  of^he  right.  He  had  desired 
Parmenio  to  keep  as  near  the  sea  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  barbarians  from  surround- 
ing him;  and  Nicanor,  on  the  contrary,  was  ordered  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  the 
mountains,  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  arrows  discharged  by  those  w^ho 
were  posted  on  them.  He  covered  the  horse  of  his  right  wing  with  the  light  horse 
of  Protomachus  and  the  Pseonions,  and  his  foot  with  the  bowmen  of  Antiochus.  He 
reserved  the  Agrians,t  commanded  by  Attains,  who  were  greatly  esteemed,  and  some 
forces  that  were  newly  arrived  from  Greece,  to  oppose  those  which  Darius  had  post- 
ed on  the  mountains. 

The  army  of  Darius  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  order.  Plaving  heard  that 
Alexander  was  marching  towards  him  in  order  of  battle,  he  commanded  thirty  thou- 
sand horse  and  twenty  thousand  bowmen  to  cross  the  river  Pinarius,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  draw  up  his  army  in  a  commodious  manner  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  the  centre,  he  posted  the  thirty  thousand  Greeks  in  his  service,  who,  doubt- 
less, were  the  flower  and  chief  streng-th  of  his  army,  and  were  not  at  all  inferiorin  bravery 
to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with  thirty  thousand  Cardacians  on  their  right,  and  to  as 
many  on  their  left;  the  field  of  battle  not  being  able  to  contain  a  greater  number. 
These  were  all  heavily  armed.  The  rest  of  the  infantry,  distinguished  by  their  se- 
veral nations,  were  ranged  behind  the  first  line.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Arrian  does 
not  tell  us  the  depth  of  each  of  those  two  lines;  but  it  must  have  been  prodigious,  if  Ave  con- 
sider the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  pass,  and  the  amazing  multitude  of  the  Per- 
sian forces.  On  the  mountains  which  lay  to  their  left,  against  Alexander's  right 
wing,  Darius  posted  twenty  thousand  men,  who  were  so  ranged,  in  the  several  wind- 
ing of  the  mountain,  that  some  were  behind  Alexander's  army,  and  others  before  it. 
_  Darius  after  having  posted  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  made  his  horse  recross  the 
river,  and  despatched  the  greatest  part  of  them  towards  the  sea  against  Parmenio, 
because  they  could  fight  on  that  spot  with  the  greatest  advantage:  the  rest  of  his 
cavalry  he  sent  to  the  left,  towards  the  mountain.  Finding,  however,  that  these 
would  be  of  no  service  on  that  side,  because  of  the  too  great  narrowness  of  the  spot, 
he  caused  a  great  part  of  them  to  wheel  about  to  the  right.  He  took  his  post  in  the 
centre  of  his  army,  pursuant  to  the  custom  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 

Alexander,  observing  that  most  of  the  enemy's  horse  was  to  oppose  his  left  wing, 
which  consisted  only  of  those  of  Peloponnesus,  and  some  other  allies,  detached  imme- 
diately to  it  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  which  he  caused  to  wheel  round  behind  his  bat- 
talions, to  prevent  their  being  seen  by  the  barbarians.  On  the  same  side,  the  left,  he 
posted,  before  his  foot,  the  Cretan  bov/men,  and  the  Thracians  of  Sitacles,  a  king  of 
Thrace,  who  were  covered  by  the  horse.  The  foreigners  in  his  service  were  behind 
all  the  rest. 

Perceiving  that  his  rio-ht  wing  did  not  extend  so  far  as  the  left  of  the  Persians, 
which  might  surround  and  attack  it  in  flank,  he  drew  fromthe  centre  of  his  army 
two  regiments  of  foot,  which  he  detached  thither  with  orders  for  them  to  march  be- 
hind, to  prevent  their  being  seen  by  the  enemy.  He  also  reinforced  that  wing  of  his 
forces  which  he  had  opposed  to  the  barbarians  on  the  mountains;  for  seeing  they  did 
not  come  down,  he  made  the  Ao-riuns  and  some  other  bowmen  attack  them,  and 
drive  them  towards  tht;  summit  of  it;  so  that  he  left  only  three  hundred  horse  to  keep 
them  in,  and  sent  the  rest,  as  I  observed,  to  reinforce  his  right'vving,  whicii  by  this 
means  extended  farther  than  that  of  the  Persians. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  Alexander  marched  very 
flk)wly,  that  his  soldiers  might  take  a  little  breath;  so  that  it  was  supposed  they  would 

•  Thii  was  a  budy  of  infantry  diitingiii^hpd  by  their  silver  shields,  but  tnuch  more  so  by  their  great  bravery, 
t  Agria  wait  a  city  bctw^eju  ibe  wountains  Huiiuus  aud  Rhudc^x.. 
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not  eno^a^  till  very  late;  for  Darius  still  continued  with  his  army  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  advantageous  situation  of  his  post;  and  even  caus- 
ed such  parts  ot  the  shore  as  were  not  craggy  to  be  secured  with  palisadoes,  whence 
the  Macedonians  concluded  that  he  was  already  afraid  of  being  defeated.  The  two 
armies  being  come  in  sight,  Alexander,  riding  along  the  ranks,  called,  by  their  seve-. 
ral  name's,  the  principal  officers  of  the  Macedonians  and  foreigners;  and  exhorted  the 
soldiers  to  signalize  themselves,  speaking  to  each  nation  according  to  its  peculiar  ge- 
nius and  disposition.  To  the  Macedonians  he  represented  "the  victories  they  had  lor-  ■ 
merly  gained  in  Europe:  the  still  recentglory  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus;  the  great 
number  of  cities  arid  provinces  they  had  left  behind  them,  all  which  they  had  sub- 
dued." He  added,  "that  by  one  single  victory  they  would  possess  themselves  of  the 
Persian  empire;  and  that  the  spoils  of  the  east  would  be  the  reward  of  tlieir  bravery 
and  toils."  The  Greeks  he  animated  "by  the  remembrance  of  the  many  calamities 
which  the  Persians,  those  irreconcileable  eiiemies  to  Greece,  had  brought  upon  them;" 
and  set  before  them  "the  famous  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Thermopylae,  of  Salamin,  of 
Platseas,  and  the  many  others  by  which  they  had  acquired  immortal  glory."  He  di- 
rected the  Illyrians  and  Tiiracians,  nations  who  used  to  subsist  by  plunder  and  ra- 
pine, "to  view  the  enemy's  army,  every  part  of  which  shone  with  gold  and  purple  and 
was  not  loaded  so  much  with  arms  as  with  booty.  That  they  therefore  should  push 
forward,  they  who  were  men,  and  strip  all  those  women  of  their  ornaments;  and  ex- 
change their  mountains,  covered  perpetually  with  ice  and  snow,  for  the  smiling  plains 
and  rich  fields  of  Porsia."  Tiie  moment  he  had  ended,  the  whole  army  set  up  a 
shout,  and  eagerly  desired  to  be  led  on  directly  against  the  enemy. 

Alexander  had'advanced  at  first  very  slowly,  to  prevent  the  ranks,  or  the  front  of 
his  phalanx,  from  breaking,  and  halted  by  intervals;  but  when  he  y/as  got  within 
bow-shot,  he  commanded  all  his  right  win^  to  plunge  impetuously  into  the  river, 
purpasely.^  that  they  might  surprise  the  barbarians,  come  sooner  to  a  close  engage- 
ment, and  be  less  exposed  to  the  enemy's  arrows;  in  all  which  he  was  very  successful. 
Both  sides  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  resolution;  and  being  now  forced  to 
close  fight,  they  charged  on  both  sides,  sword  in  hand,  when  a  dreadful  slaughter  en- 
sued; for  they  engaged  man  to  man,  each  aiming  the  point  of  his  sword  at  the  face 
of  his  opponent.  Alexander,  who  performed  the  duty  both  of  a  private  soldier  and  a 
commander,  wished  nothing  so  ardently  as  the  glory  of  killing,  with  his  own  hand, 
Darius,  who,  being  seated  on  a  high  chariot,  was  conspicuous  to  the  whole  army; 
and  by  that  means  was  a  powerful  object,  both  to  encourage  his  own  soldiers  to  de- 
fend, and  the  enemy  to  attack  him.  The  battle  now  grew  more  furious  and  bloody 
than  before,  so  that  a  great  number  of  Persian  noblemen  were  killed.  Each  side 
fought  with  incredible  bravery.  Oxathres,  brother  to  Darius,  observing  that  Alex- 
ander was  about  to  charpje  that  monarch  with  the  utmost  vigour,  rushed  before  his 
chariot  with  the  horse  under  his  command,  and  distinguishecl  himself  above  all  the 
rest.  The  horses  that  drew  the  chariot,  being  covered  with  wounds,  began  to  prance 
about,  and  shook  the  yoke  so  violently,  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  overturning 
•the  king,  who,  seeing  himself  likely  to  fall  alive  "into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  leaped 
down  and  mounted  "another  chariot.  The  rest  observing  this,  fled  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, and  throwing  down  their  arms,  made  the  best  of  their  way.  Alexander  had  re- 
ceived a  slight  wound  in  his  thigh,  but  happily  it  v/as  not  atended  with  ill  consequences. 

While  part  of  the  Macedonian  infantry,  posted  to  the  ria;ht,  were  carrying  on  the 
advantages  they  had  gained  against  the  Persians,  the  remainder  of  them  who  engag- 
ed the  Greeks,  met  with  greater  resistance.  These,  observing  that  the  body  of  in- 
fantry in  question  were  no  longer  covered  by  the  right  wing  of  Alexander's  army, 
which  was  pursuing  the  enemy,  came  and  attacked  it  in  the  flank.  The  engage- 
«ient  was  very  bloody,  and  victory  a  long  time  doubtful.  The  Greeks  endeavoured 
to  push  the  Macedonians  into  the'  river,  and  to  recover  from  the  disorder  into  which 
the  left  wing  had  been  thrown.  The  Macedonians  also  signalized  themselves  with 
.the  utmost  bravery,  in  order  to  preserve  the  advantage  which  Alexander  had  just 
before  gained,  and  support  the  honour  of  their  phalanx,  which  had  always  been 
considered  as  invincible.  There  was  also  a  perpetual  jealousy  between  these  two  na- 
tions, the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  greatly  increased  their  courage,  and  made 
the  resistance  on  each  side  very  vigorous.  On  Alexander's  side,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  lost  his  life,  witfi  one  hundred  and  twenty  other  considerable  officers,  who 
had  all  behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  right  wing,  which  was  victorious  under  its  monarch,  after- 
defeating  all  vvho  oppt):iod  it,  wlieehnl  to  the  left  against  those  Greeks  who  were  fight- 
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ing  wTLth  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  whom  they  charged  very  vigorously,  and,  attack- 
ing them  in  flank,  entirely  routed  them. 

At  the  very  beginninon  of  the  engagement,  the  Persian  cavalry,  which  was  in  the 
right  wing,  without  waiting  for  their  being  attacked  by  the  Macedonians,  had  cross- 
ecTilie  river,  and  rushed  upon  tlie  ThessaUan  horse,  several  of  whose  squadrons  were 
broken  by  it.  Upon  this,  the  remainder  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  first  charge,  and  obliged  the  Persians  to  break  their  ranks,  made  a  feint 
of  retiring,  as  if  terrified  by  the  prodigious  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  Persians, 
seeing  this  were  filled  with  boldness  and  confidence,  and  thereupon,  the  greatest  part 
of  them  advancing,  without  order  or  precaution,  as  to  a  certain  victory,  had  no 
thoughts  but  of  pursuing  the  enemy.  Upon  thiSj  the  Thessalians,  seeing  them  in 
such  confusion,  faced  about  on  a  sudden,  and  renewed  the  fight  with  fresh  ardour. 
The  Persians  made  a  brave  defence,  till  they  saw  Darius  put  to  flight,  and  the  Greeks 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  phalanx. 

The  routing  of  the  Persian  cavalry  completed  the  defeat  of  the  army.  The  Per- 
sian horse  suffered  very  much  in  the  retreat,  from  the  great  weight  of  the  arms  of 
their  riders;  not  to  mention,  that  as  they  retired  in  disorder,  and  crowded  in  great 
numbers  through  passes,  tliey  bruised  and  unhorsed  one  another,  and  were  more  an- 
noyed by  their  own  soldiers  than  by  the  enemy.  Besides,  the  ThessaUan  cavalry 
pursued  them  with  so  much  fury,  that  they  were  as  much  shattered  as  the  infantry, 
and  lost  as  many  men. 

With  regard  to  Darius,  as  we  before  observed,  the  instant  he  saw  his  left  wing 
broken,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled  in  his  chariot;  but  getting  afterwards  into 
craggy,  rugged  places,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  throwing  down  his  bow,  shield,  and 
royal  mantle.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  him,  till  he  saw  that 
his  phalanx  had  conquered  the,  Greeks,  and  the  Persian  horse  put  to  flight,  which 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  prince  that  fled. 

About  eight  thousand  of  the  Greeks  that  were  in  the  service  of  Darius  with  their 
officers  at  their  head,  who  were  very  brave,  retired  over  the  mountains  towards  Tri- 
poli, in  Syria,  where  finding  the  transports  which  had  been  brought  them  from  Les- 
bos upon  dry  ground,  they  fitted  as  many  of  them  as  suited  their  purpose  and  burn- 
ed the  rest  to  prevent  their  being  pursued. 

The  barbarians,  who  had  exerted  themselves  with  great  bravery  in  the  first  attack, 
afterwards  gave  way  in  the  most  shameful  manner;  and  being  intent  upon  nothing 
but  saving  tliemselves,  they  took  different  ways.  Some  struck  into  the  high  road 
which  led  directly  to  Persia;  others  ran  into  woods  and  lonely  mountains;  and  a  small 
number  returned  to  their  camp,  which  the  victorious  enemy  had  already  taken  and 
plundered. 

Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  and  that  monarch'^  queen,  who  was  also  his 
sister,  i-emained  in  it,  with  two  of  the  king's  daugliters,  a  son  of  his,  a  child,  and 
some  Persian  ladies.  For  the  rest  had  been  carried  to  Damascus,  with  part  of  his 
treasure,  and  all  such  things  as  contributed  only  to  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of 
his  court.  No  more  than  three  thousand  talents  were  found  in  his  camp;  but  the 
rest  of  the  treasure  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Darmenio,  at  his  taking  the  city 
of  Damascus. 

Alexander,  weary  of  pursuing  Darius,  seeing  night  draw  on,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  tiim  to  overtake  that  monarch,  returned  to  the  enemy's  camp,  which 
his  soldiers  had  just  before  plundered.  Such  Vv^as  the  end  of  this  memorable  battle, 
fought  in  the  fourth  year  of  Alexander's  reign.  The  Persians,*  either  in  the  engage- 
.nient  or  the  rout,  lost  a  great  number  of  their  forces,  both  horse  and  foot;  but  very 
Jew  were  killed  on  Alexander's  side.t 

That  very  evening  he  invited  the  grandees  of  his  court,  and  his  cliicf  officers,  to  a 
feast,  at  which  he  himself  was  present,  notwithstanding  the  Avound  he  had  received, 
it  having  only  grazed  tlie  skin.  But  they  were  no  sooner  sat  down  at  table,  than 
they  heard,  i'wm  a  neighbouring  tent,  a  great  noise,  intermixed-  with  groans,  which 
alarmed  all  the  company,  insonuich  that  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard  before  the 
king's  tent,  ran  to  their  arms,  being  afraid  of  an  insurrection,  ^'j^utit  was  found  that 
tile  persons  who   made  this  clamour,  were  the  mother  and  Uie  wife  of  Darius,  and 

*  According  to  Quinlus  Curtius  and  Arrian,  the  Persians  lost  100,000  foot,  and  10.000  horse.  And  thefoiiner 
iiUtui  laii  rt-late!.,  ihai  iio  inorc  tbuii  150  horse,  and  300  foot,  were  lost  uii  Alciaudci'si  suit,  which  doc*  uot  setin 
>ci)  piobabU-.  t  A..'M.3r>72.     Ant.  J,  C.  332. 
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the  rest  of  the  captive  ladies,  who,  supposing  that  prince  dead,  bewailed  his  loss,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  barbarians,  with  dreadful  cries  and  bowlings.  An  eunuch, 
who  had  seen  Darius's  cloak  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  imagining  he  had  killed  him, 
and  afterwards  stripped  him  of  that  garment,  had  carried  them  that  false  account. 

We  are  informed  that  Alexander,  on  being  told  the  reason  of  tiiis  false  alarm,  could 
not  refrain  from  tears,  when  he  considered  the  sad  calamity  of  Darius,  and  the  tender 
disposition  of  those  princesses,  whom  his  misfortunes  only  afiected.  He  therefore 
sent  Leonatus,  one  of  his  chief  courtiers,  to  assure  them,  that  tlie  man  whose  deaih 
tiiey  bewailed  was  alive.  Leonatus,  taking  some  soldiers  with  him,  came  to  the  tent 
of  the  princesses,  and  sent  word,  that  he  was  come  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  the  king's 
name.  The  persons  who  w^ere  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  seeing  a  band  of  armed 
men,  imagined  that  their  mistresses  were  undone;  and  accordingly  ran  into  the  tent, 
crying  aloud,  that  their  last  hour  was  come,  and  that  soldiers  were  despatched  to 
murder  them;  so  that  these  princesses  being  seized  with  the  utmost  distraction,  did 
not  make  the  least  answer,  but  waited  in  deep  silence  for  the  orders  of  the  conqueror. 
At  last,  Leonatus,  having  staid  a  long  time,  and  seeing  no  one  appear,  left  his  sol- 
diers at  the  door,  and  came  into  the  tent.  Their  terror  increased,  when  they  saw  a 
man  enter  among  them  without  being  introduced.  They  thereupon  threw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  and  entreated,  that  "before  iie  put  them  to  death,  they  might  be  allowed 
to  bury  Darius  after  the  manner  of  their  country;  and  that  when  they  had  paid  this 
last  duty  to  their  king,  th'ey  should  die  contented."  Leonatus  answered,  "That  Da- 
rius was  living;  and  th^t  so  far  from  giving  them  any  ofience,  they  should  be  treated 
as  queens,  and  live  in  their  former  splendour."  Sysigambis,  hearing  this,  began  to 
recover  her  spirits,  and  permitted  Leonatus  to  give  her  his  hand,  to  raise  her  from 
the  ground. 

The  next  day  Alexander,  after  visiting  the  wounded,  caused  the  last  honours  to  be 
paid  to  the  dead,  in  presence  of  the  whole  army,  drawn  up  in  the  most  splendid  order 
of  battle.  He  treated  the  Persians  of  distinction  in  the  same  manner,  and  permitted 
the  mother  of  Darius,  to  bury  whatever  persons  she  pleased,  according  to  the  customs 
and  ceremonies  practised  in  her  country.  This  prudent  princess,  however,  used  that 
permission  in  regard  only  to  a  lew  who  were  her  near  relations;  and  that  with  such 
a  modesty  and  reserve  as  she  thought  suited  her  present  condition.  The  king  testified 
liis  joy  and  gratitude  to  the  whole  army,  especially  to  the  chief  officers,  whose  actions 
he  applauded  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  well  those  of  Avhich  he  himself  had  been  an 
eye-witness,  as  such  as  had  only  been  related  to  him;  and  he  made  presents  to  all,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit  and  station. 

After  Alexander  had  performed  these  several  duties,  truly  worthy  a  great  monarch, 
he  sent  a  message  .to  the  queens,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  coming  to  pay  them  a 
visit;  and  accordingly,  commanding  all  his  train  to  withdraw,  he  entered  the  tent 
accompanied  only  by  Hephsestion.  He  was  his  favourite,  and  as  they  had  been, 
brought  up  together,  the  king  revealed  his  secrets  to  him,  and  nobody  else  dared  to 
speak  so  freely  to  him;  but  Haphaestion  made  so  cautious  and  discreet  a  use  of  that 
liberty,  that  he  seemed  to  take  it,  not  so  much  out  of  inclination,  as  from  a  desire  to 
obey  the  king,  who  would  have  it  so.*  They  were  of  the  same  age,  but  Hephsestion 
was  taller,  so  that  the  queens  took  him  at  first  lor  the  king,  and  paid  him  their  respects 
as  such:  but  some  captive  eunuchs  showing  them  Alexander,  Sysigambis  fell  pros- 
trate before  him,  and  begged  his  pardon;  declaring,  that  as  she  had  never  seen  him, 
she  hoped  that  consideration  would  plead  her  apology.  The  king,  raising  her  from 
the  ground,  "Dear  mother,"  said  he,  "  you  are  not  mistaken,  for  he  also  is  an  Alex- 
ander;" A  fine  expression,  which  does  honour  to  both'.t  Had  Alexander  always 
thought  and  acted  in  this  manner,  lie  would  have  justly  merited  the  title  of  Great;  but 
fortune  had  not  yet  corrupted  his  soul.:!:  He  bore  her  at  first  with  moderation  and 
wisdom;  but  at  last  she  overpowered  him,  and  he  became  imable  to  resist  her. 

Sysigambis,  strongly  afiected  with  these  testimonies  of  goodness  and  humanity, 
could  not  forbear  testifying  her  gratitude  upon  that  account.  "Great  prince,"  said 
she  to  him,  "what  w^ords  shall  I  find  to  express  my  thanks,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  an- 
swer your  generosity!    You  call  me  your  mother,  and  honour  me  still  with  the  title  of 

*  Libertatis  quoque  in  eo  admoneiido  non  alius  jus  habeliat;  quod  tainen  ita  uturpabat,  ut  magis  a  rego  perj 
missuin  quaui  viudicaiuin  ab  to  videretur. — Quintu*  Cunius. 

to  doiium  iiiclytjR  vocis,  dami  paiitcr  atque  accipienti  speciosum.'— Val.  Max.'l.  iv.  c.  7. 

I  Sednonduia  foriuna  »e  animoejus  infudctixt.  Iiaque  oritutemeain  niuderate  ct  pnideiiiur  lulit:  avi  uhimum 
ina^nitudiiiciii  ejus  uon  cepit  — Q.  C'«irt. 
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queen,  whereas  I  confess  myself  your  captive.  I  know  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I 
now  am.  I  know  the  whole  extent  of  my  past  o-randeur,  and  find  I  can  support  all  the 
weight  of  my  present  ill  fortune.*  But  k  will  be  glorious  for  you,  as  you  now  have 
an  absolute  power  over  us,  to  make  us  feel  it  by"  your  clemency  only,  and  not  by  ill 
treatment. 

The  king,  after  comforting  the  princesses,  took  the'son  of  Darius  in  his  arms. 
This  little  child,  without  discovering  the  least  terror,  embraced  Alexander,  who  be- 
ing atiected  with  his  confidence,  and" turning  about  to  Hepheestion,  said  to  him,  "Oh, 
that  Darius  had  some  portion  of  this  tender  disposition!" 

It  is  certain  that  Darms,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  behaved  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  surpassed,  in  clemency  and  goodness,  all  his  predecessors;  and  was  superior  to 
a  passion  which  conquers  and  enslaves  the  strongest.  Darius's  c(msort  was  the  most 
lovely  princess  in  the  world,  as  he  himself  was  the  most  beautiful  of  princes,  and  of  a 
very  tall  and  most  majestic  figure;  and  the  princesses  their  daughters  resembled  them. 
They  were,  says  Plutarch,  in  Alexander's  camp,  not  as  in  tha't  of  an  enemy,  but  as 
in  a  sacred  temple,  and  a  sanctuary  assigned  for  the  asylum  of  chastity,  in  which  all 
the  princesses  lived  so  retired,  that  they  were  not  seen  byany  person,  nor  did  any 
one  dare  to  approach  their  apartments." 

We  even  find,  that  after  the  first  visit  above  mentioned,  which  was  a  respectful 
and  a  ceremonious  one,  Alexander,  to  avoid  exposing  himself  to  the  dangers  of  hu- 
man frailty,  took  a  solemn  resolution  never  to  visit  the  queen  any  more.t  He  him- 
self informs  us  of  this  memorable  circumstance,  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Parm.e- 
nio,  in  which  he  commanded  him  to  put  to  death  certain  Macedonians,  who  had  for- 
ced the  wives  of  some  foreign  soldiers.  In  this  letter  the  following  words  were  read: 
"For  as  to  myself,. it  will  be  found  that  I  neitlier  saw  nor  would  see  the  wife  of  Da- 
rius; and  did  not  suflier  any  person  to  speak  of  her  beauty  before  me.''  We  are  to 
remember  that  Alexander  w^as  young,  victorious,  and  free,  that  is,  not  engaged  in 
marriage;  as  has  been  observed  of  the  first  Scipio  on  a  similar  occasion,  "Et  juvenis, 
et  ccelebs,  et  victor.":]: 

To  conclude,  he  treated  these  princesses  with  such  humanity,  that  nothing  but  the 
remembrance  that  they  were  captives  could  have  made  them  sensible  of  their  calam- 
ity; and  of  all  the  advantages  they  possessed  before,  nothing  was  wanting  with  re- 
gard to  Alexander,  but  that  trust  and  confidence,  which  no  one  can  repose  in  an  ene- 
my, however  kindly  he  behaves. 

SECTION    VI. ALEXANDER    MARCHES    VICTORIOUS    INTO    SYRIA.      LAYS  SIEGE    TO  TYRE, 

WHICH  HE  TAKES  BY  STORM. 

Alexander  set  out  towards  Syria,  after  having  consecrated  three  altars  on  the 
river  Pinarius,  the  first  to  Jupiter,' the  second  to  Hercules,  and  the  third  to  Minerva, 
as  so  many  monuments  of  his  victory.  He  had  sent  Parmenio  to  Damascus,  where 
the  treasure  of  Darius  was  deposhed.  The  governor  of  the  city  betraying  his  so- 
vereign, from  whom  he  had  now  no  further  expectations,  wrote  to  Alexander  to  ac- 
quaint him  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  into  his  hands  all  the  treasure  and  other 
rich  stores  of  Darius.  But,  being  desirous  of  covering  his  treason  with  a  specious 
pretext,  he  pretended  that  he  was  not  secure  in  the  city,  and  so  caused,  by  daybreak, 
all  the  money  and  the  richest  things  in  it  to  be  put  on  men's  backs,  and  fled  away 
with  the  whole,  seemingly  Avith  intention  to  secure  them,  but  in  reahty  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  enemy,  as  he  had  agreed  with  Parmenio  who  liad  opened  th«  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  king.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  forc-s  Avhich  this  general  headed,  those 
who  carried  the  burdens,  being  terrified,  threw  them  down,  and  fled  away,  as  did 
the  soldiers  who  convoyed  them,  and  the  governor  himself.  On  this  occasion,  im- 
ii;  ,ii:jc  riches  were  seen  scattered  over  the  ifields;  all  the  gold  and  silver  designed  to 
pay  so  great  an  army;  the  splendid  equipages  of  so  many  great  lords  and  ladies;  the 
golden  vases  and  bridles,  magnificeni  tents,"  and  carriages  abandoned  by  their  drivers; 
in  a  word,  whatever  the  long  prosperity  and  frugality  of  so  many  kings  had  amassed 
during  many  ages,  was  abandoned  to  the  conqueror.§ 

But  the  most  moving  part  of  this  sad  scene  was,  to  see  the  wives  of  the  satraps 
and  grandees  of  Persia,  most  of  whom  dragged  their  little  children  after  them;  so 

^  „,       .     *,Et  praeteritae  fortunae  tastigrura  capio,  et  praesentis  jusrura  pati  possHm.—Q.  Curt. 
■••Plut.  in  Alex.  t  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  S. 

^  Diod.  1.  X vii.  p.  517,  518.    An ian.  I.  ii.  p.  33-80.    Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  678.    Quint.  Curt,  1.  iv.'  ci  1.  Justin,  h 
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much  the  greater  objects  of  compassion,  as  they  were  less  sensible  of  their  misfor- 
tune. Among  these  were  three  young  princesses,  daughters  of  Ochus,  who  had 
reigned  before  Darius;  the  widow  of  this  Ochus;  the  daughter  of  Oxathres,  brother 
to  Darius;  the  wife  of  Artabazus,  the  greatest  lord  of  the  court,  and  his  son  Ilioneus. 
There  were  also  taken  prisoners,  the  wife  and  son  of  Pharnabazus,  whom  the  king 
had  appointed  admiral  of  all  the  coasts;  three  daughters  ol"  Mentor;  the  wife  and  son 
of  Memnon,  that  illustrious  general;  insomuch,  that  there  was  scarcely  one  noble  fa- 
mily in  Persia,  that  did  not  share  in  tl.is  calamity. 

There  were  also  found  in  Damascus,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grecian  cities,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  whom  Darius  thought  he  had  lodged  in  a 
safe  asylum,  when  he  put  ihem  under  the  protection  of  that  traitor. 

Besides  money,  and  plate,  which  was  afterwards  coined,  and  amounted  to  im- 
mense sums,  thirty  thousand  men,  and  seven  thousand  beasts  laden  with  baggage, 
were  taken.  We  find,  by  Parmenio's  letter  to  Alexander,*  that  he  found  in  Damas- 
cus three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  king's  concubines,  all  admirably  well  skill- 
ed in  music;  and  also  a  multitude  of  officers,  whose  business  was  to  regulate  and 
prepare  every  thing  relating  to  entertainments;  such  as  to  nsake  wreaths,  to  prepare 
perfumes  and  essences,  to  dress  viands,  to  make  pies,  and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  to  pre- 
side over  the  wine  cellars,  and  to  give  out  the  wine.  There  were  lour  hundred  and 
ninety  two  of  these  officers;  a  train  worthy  of  a  prince  who  runs  to  his  destruction! 

Darius,  who  a  few  hours  before  was  at  the  head  of  so  mighty  and  splendid  an  ar- 
my, and  who  came  into  the  field  mounted  on  a  chariot,  with  the  pride  of  a  conquer- 
or, rather  than  with  the  equipage  of  a  warrior,  was  fiyi  ng  over  plains,  which  from 
being  before  covered  with  the  infinite  multitude  of  his  forces,  now  appeared  like  a  de- 
sert or  vast  solitude.  This  ill-fated  prince  rode  swiftly  the  whole  night,  accompa- 
nied by  a  very  lew  attendants;  for  ail  had  not  taken  the  same  road,  and  most  of 
those  who  accompanied  him,  could  not  keep  up  with  him,  as  he  often  changed  horses. 
At  last  he  arrived  at  Sochus,t  where  he  assembled  the  remains  of  his  army,  which 
amounted  only  to  tour  thousand  men,  including  Persians  as  v\''ell  as  foreigners;  and 
from  thence  he  made  all  possible  haste  to  Thapsacus,  in  order  to  have  the  Euphrates 
between  him  and  Alexander. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  having  carried  all  the  booty  into  Damascus,  the  king 
commanded  him  to  take  care  of  it,  and  likewise  of  the  captives.  Most  of  the  cities 
of  Syria  surrendered  at  the  first  approaches  of  the  conqueror.  On  his  arrival  at  Ma- 
ra thes,  he  received  a  letter  from  Darius,  in  which  he  styled  himself  king,  without  be- 
stowing that  title  on  Alexander.  He  commanded,  rather  than  entreated  him,  "to 
ask  any  sum  of  money  he  should  tliink  proper,  by  way  of  ransom  for  his  mother,  his 
wife,  and  children.  That  with  regard  to  their  disputes  for  empire,  he  might,  if  he 
thought  proper,  decide  it  in  one  general  battle,  to  which  both  parties  should  bring  an 
equal  number  of  troops;  but  that,  in  case  he  were  still  capable  of  good  counsel,  he 
would  advise  him  to  rest  contented  with  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  and  not  invade 
that  of  another;  that  they  should  henceforward  Uve  as  good  friends  and  faithful  al- 
lies; that  he  himself  was  ready  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  these  articles,  and  to 
receive  Alexander's  oath. 

This  letter,  which  breathed  so  unseasonable  a  pride  and  haughtiness,  exceedingly 
offended  Alexander.  He  therefore  wrote  the  following  answer:  "Alexander,  the  king, 
to  Darius.  The  ancient  Darius,  whose  name  you  assume,  in  former  times  entirely 
ruined  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  lonians,  our 
ancient  colonies.  He  next  crossed  the  sea  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  car- 
ried the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Macedon  and  Greece.  After  him,  Xerxes  made 
another  descent  with  an  immense  number  of  barbarians,  in  order  to  fight  us;  and  hav- 
ing been  overcome  in  a  naval  engagement,  he  left  in  Greece,  at  his  retiring,  Mardo- 
nius,  who  plundered  our  cities,  and  laid  waste  our  plains.  But  who  has  not  heard, 
that  Philip,  my  father,  was  assassinated  by  wretches,  suborned  thereto  by  your  par- 
tisans, in  hopes  of  a  great  reward?  For  it  is  customary  with  the  Persians  to  under- 
take impious  wars,  and  when  armed  in  the  field,  to  seta  price  upon  the  heads  of  their 
enemies.  And  even  you  yourself,  thoufjh  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  promised  a 
thousand  talents  to  any  person  who  should  kill  me.  I  thereibie  only  defend  mysehj 
and  consequently  am  not  the  aggressor.  And  indeed  the  gods,  who  always  declare 
for  the  just  cause,  have  favoured  my  arms;  and,  aided  by  their  protection,  I  have  sutv 

♦  Athen.  Lxiii.  p  M7.      t  This  city  was  tvroor  three  davs' joarner  from  the  place  wbere  thebsttle  was  foujfH  t 

Vol.  II:— 13. 
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f*  cted  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  defeated  you,  Darius,  in  a  pitched  battle.  Though 
ought  not  to  grant  any  request  you  make,  since  you  have  not  acted  fairly  in  this 
war;  yet,  in  case  you  will  appear  before  me  in  a  supplicating  posture,  I  give  you  my 
word,  that  I  will  restore  to  you,  without  any  ransom,  your  mother,  your  wife,  and 
children.  I  will  let  you  see,  that  I  know  how  to  conquer,  and  to  oblige  the  conquer- 
ed.* If  you  are  afraid  of  surrendering  yourself  to  me,  I  now  assure  you,  upon  my 
honour,  that  you  may  do  it  without  the  least  danger;  but  remember,  when  you  next 
write  to  me,  that  you  write  not  only  to  a  king,  but  to  your  king."  Thersippus  was 
ordered  to  carry  this  letter. 

Alexander  marching  from  thence  into  Phcnicia,  the  citizens  of  By  bios  opened  their 
gates  to  him.  Every  one  submitted  as  he  ad  winced,  but  no  people  did  this  with  greater 
pleasure  than  the  Sidonians.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Ochus  had  destroyed 
their  city,  eighteen  years  before,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  to  the  sword.  After 
he  was  returned  into  Persia,  such  of  the  citizens  as,  upon  account  of  their  traffic,  or 
for  some  other  cause,  had  been  absent,  and  by  that  means  had  escaped  the  massacre, 
returned  thither,  and  rebuilt  their  city.  But  they  had  retained  so  violent  a  hatred 
of  the  Persians,  that  they  were  overjoyed  at  this  opportunity  to  throw  off  their  yoke; 
and  indeed  they  were  the  first  in  that  country  who  submitted  to  the  king  by  their 
deputies,  in  opposition  to  Strato  their  king,  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  Darius. 
Alexander  dethroned  him,  and  permitted  Hephaestion  to  elect  in  his  stead  whatever 
person  of  the  Sidonians  he  should  judge  worthy  of  so  exalted  a  station. 

This  favourite  was  quartered  at  the  house  of  two  brothers,  who  were  young,  and 
of  the  most  considerable  family  in  the  city:  to  these  he  offered  the  crown;  but  they  re- 
fused it,  telling  him,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  no  person  could  as- 
cend the  throne,  unless  he  were  of"  the  royal  blood.  Hephaestion  admiring  this  mag- 
nanimity, which  could  contenm  what  others  strive  to  obtain  by  fire  and  sword,  "Con- 
tinue," says  he  to  them,  "in  this  way  of  thinking,  you  who  before  were  sensible  that 
it  is  much  more  glorious  to  refuse  a  diadem,  ihan  to  accept  it.  However,  name  to 
me  some  person  of  the  royal  family,  who  may  remember,  when  he  is  king,  that  it 
was  you  who  set  the  crown  upon  his  head."  The  brothers,  observing  that  several, 
through  excessive  ambition,  aspired  to  this  high  station,  and  to  obtain  it,  paid  a  ser- 
vile court  to  Alexander's  favourites,  declared  that  they  did  not  know  any  person  more 
worthy  of  the  diadem  than  one  Abdolonymus,  descended,  though  at  a  great  distance, 
from  the  royal  line,  but  who  at  the  same  time  was  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  get 
his  bread  by  daily  labour,  in  a  garden  without  the  city.  His  honesty  and  integrity 
had  reduced  him,  as  well  as  many  more,  to  such  extreme  poverty.  Solely  intent  upon 
his  labour,  he  did  not  hear  the  clashing  of  the  arms  which  had  shaken  all  Asia. 

The  two  brothers  went  immediately  in  search  of  Abdolonymus  with  the  royal  gar- 
ments, and  found  him  weeding  his  garden.  They  then  saluted  him  king,  and  one 
of  them  addressed  him  thus:  "You  must  now  change  your  tatters  for  the  dress  I  have, 
brought  you.  Put  up  that  mean  and  contemptible  habit  in  which  you  have  grown 
old;  assume  the  sentiments  of  a  prince;  but  when  you  are  seated  on  the  throne,  con- 
tinue to  preserve  the  virtue  which  made  you  worthy  of  it.  And  when  you  shall 
have  ascended  it,  and  by  that  means  become  the  supreme  dispenser  of  life  and  death, 
over  all  your  citizens,  be  sure  never  to  forget  the  condition  in  which,  or  rather  for 
which,  you  was  elected."!  Abdolonymus  looked  upon  the  whole  as  a  dream,  and, 
unable  to  guess  the  meaning  of  it,  asked  if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  ridicule  him  in 
that  manner.  But,  as  he  made  a  greater  resistance  than  suited  their  inclinations,  they 
themselves  washed  him,  and  threw  over  his  shoulders  a  purple  robe  richly  embroider- 
ed with  gold;  then,  after  repeated  oaths  of  their  being  in  earnest,  they  conducted  him 
to  the  palace. 

The  news  of  this  was  immediately  spread  over  the  whole  city.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants were  overjoyed  at  it,  but  some  murmured,  especially  the  rich,  who  despising 
the  former  abject  state  of  Abdolonymus,  could  not  forbear  showing  their  resentments 
upon  that  account  in  the  king's  court.  Alexander  commanded  the  new-elected  prince 
to  be  sent  for;  and  after  surveying  him  attentively  a  long  time,  spoke  thus:  "Thy  air 
and  mien  do  not  contradict  what  is  related  of  thy  extraction;  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  with  what  frame  of  mind  thou  didst  bear  thy  poverty."  "Would  to  the  gods," 

•  Et  Vincere,  et  cnnsiilere  victis  scio.— Q.  Curt. 
+  Cape  re^ii  animtim,  et  in  earn  fortunam,  qua  dif^iius  c<i,  istam  continentiarn  prefer.     Et,  cum  in  rejjali  solio 
nttidebit,  Titae  necisque  mnniuin  civium  dorainus,  cave  obliviacarii  hujus  status  in  quo  accipii  rej^ium,  imo  her- 
eale,  propter  queni.— Quint. -Curt. 
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replied  he,  "that  I  may  bear  this  crown  with  equal  patience.  These  hands  have 
procured  me  all  I  desired;  and  while  I  possessed  nothing,  I  wanted  nothing."*  This 
answer  gave  Alexander  a  high  idea  of  the  virtue  of  Abdolonymus,  so  that  he  pre- 
sented him  not  only  with  all  the  rich  furniture  which  had  belonged  to  Strato,  and 
part  of  the  Persian  plunder,  but  likewise  annexed  one  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
to  his  dominions. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  were  already  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  the  city  of  Tyre 
excepted.  This  city  was  justly  entitled  the  Queen  of  the  Sea,  that  element  bringing 
to  it  the  tribute  of  all  nations.  She  boasted  her  having  first  invented  navigation,  and 
taught  mankhid  the  art  of  braving  the  wind  and  waves  by  the  assistance  of  a  frail 
bark.  The  happy  situation  of  Tyre,  the  convenience  and  extent  of  its  ports,  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  industrious,  laborious,  patient,  and  extremely 
courteous  to  strangers,  invited  thither  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  Glohe;  so  that 
it  might  be  considered  not  so  much  as  a  city  belonging  to  any  particular  nation,  as 
the  common  city  of  all  nations,  and  the  centre  of  their  commerce.! 

Upon  Alexander's  advancing  towards  it,  the  Tyrians  sent  him  an  embassy,  with 
presents  for  himself,  and  refreshments  for  his  army.  They  were  willing  to  have  him 
for  their  friend,  but  not  for  their  master:  so  that  when  he  discovered  a  desire  of  en- 
tering the  city,  in  order  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  its  tutelar  god,  they  refused 
him  admission.  But  this  conqueror,  after  gaining  so  many  victories,  had  too  proud 
a  heart  to  bear  such  an  affront,  and  thereupon  was  resolved  to  force  them  to  it  by  a 
siege,  which  they,  on  the  other  side,  were  determined  to  sustain  witPi  the  utmost  vi- 
gour. The  spring  was  now  coming  on.  Tyre  was  at  that  time  seated  in  an  island 
of  the  sea,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  continent.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall,  one  hundred  and  fifty  leet  high,  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  washed;  and 
the  Carthaginians,  a  colony  from  Tyre,  a  mighty  people,  and  sovereigns  of  the  ocean, 
whose  ambassadors  were  at  that  time  in  the  city  oflering  to  Hercules,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  an  annual  sacrifice,  had  engaged  themselves  to  succour  the  Tyrians. 
It  was  this  made. them  so  haughty.  Firmly  determined  not  to  surrender,  they  fixed 
machines  on  the  ramparts  and  on  the  towers,  armed  their  young  men,  and  built 
workhouses  for  the  artificers,  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  city;  so  that 
every  part  resounded  with  the  noise  of  warlike  preparaiions.  They  hkewise  cast 
iron  grapples,  to  throw  on  the  enemy's  works,  and  tear  them  away;  as  also  cramp- 
irons,  and  such  like  instruments,  invented  for  the  defence  of  cities. 

Alexander  imagined  that  there  were  essential  reasons  why  he  should  possess  him- 
self of  Tj're.  He  was  sensible  that  he  could  not  invade  Egypt  easily,  so  long  as  the 
Persians  should  be  masters  of  the  sea,  nor  pursue  Darius  witii  safety,  in  case  he  should 
leave  behind  him  so  large  an  extent  of  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
either  enemies,  or  suspected  to  be  so.  He  likewise  was  afraid  lest  some  insurrection 
should  break  out  in  Greece,  and  that  his  enemies,  after  having  retaken,  in  his  absence, 
the  maritime  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  increased  their  fleet,  would  make  this  country 
the  seat  of  war,  during  his  being  employed  in  pursuing  Darius  in  the  plains  of  Baby- 
lon. These  apprehensions  were  the  more  justly  grounded,  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  declared  openly  against  him,  and  the  Athenians  sided  with  him  more  out  of  fear 
than  affection.  But,  that  in  case  he  should  conquer  Tyre,  all  Phoenicia  being  then 
subject  to  him,  he  would  be  able  to  dispossess  the  Persians  of  half  their  naval  army, 
which  consisted  of  the  fleet  of  that  province;  and  would  soon  make  himself  master  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Egypt,  which  could  not  resist  him  the  instant  he  was  be- 
come master  at  sea. 

On  the  other  side,  one  would  have  imagined  that,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war, 
Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  ought  to  have  pursued  Darius  vigorously,  and 
neither  given  him  an  opportunity  of  recovering  from  the  fright  into  which  his  defeat 
had  thrown  him,  nor  alKnved  him  time  to  raise  a  new  army;  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  appeared  infallible,  being  the  only  thing  that  could  make  him  formidable 
and  superior  to  all  his  enemies.  Add  to  this,  that  in  case  Alexander  should  not  be 
able  to  take  this  city,  which  was  not  very  unlikely,  he  would  discredit  his  own  arms, 
would  lose  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  and  prove  to  the  enemy  that  he  was  not  invinci- 

*  Corporis,  inquit,  habitus,  famse  peneris  non  repug^iat.  Sod  libet  scire,  inopiam  qua  jiatientia  tuleris.  Turn 
ille;  utinani,  ii)quit,eodinem  aniino  regiium  pati  possim!  (The  thought  is  beautiful  and  just.  He  coiitidti's  the 
regalpoweras  a  burden  more  difficult  to  be  borne  than  poveitj ; — regnum  pati.)  Hae  manus  suffecere  deciderio 
meo.    Nihil  habenti,  nihil  defuit. — Q.    Curt. 

t  Diod.  1.  xvii  p.  518—525.  Arrian.  1.  ii.  p.  87—100.  Plut.  in  Alex,  p.678,  679.  Q.  Curt.  I. iv. C  2, 3,4.  Justin. 
1.  xi.  c.  10. 
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ble.  But  God,  who  had  appointed  this  monarch  to  chastise  the  pride  of  Tyre,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  did  not  once  permit  those  thoughts  to  enter  his  mind,  but  determin- 
ed him  to  lay  siege  to  the  place,  in  spite  ot^  all  the  difficulties  which  opposed  so  ha- 
zardous a  design,  and  the  many  reasons  which  should  have  prompted  him  to  pursue 
quite  different  measures. 

It  was  impossible  to  come  near  this  city  in  order  to  storm  it,  without  making  a 
bank  which  Avould  reach  from  the  continent  to  the  island;  and  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
would  be  attended  with  difficulties  that  were  seemingly  insurmountable.  The  little 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  separated  the  island  from  the" continent,  was  exposed  to  the 
west  wind,  which  often  raised  such  dreadful  storms  there,  that  the  waves  would  in 
an  instant  sweep  away  all  works.  Besides,  as  the  city  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  sea,  there  was  no  fixing  scaling-ladders,  nor  throwing  up  batteries,  but  at  a 
distance  in  the  ships;  and  the  wall  which  projected  into  the  sea  towards  the  lower 
part,  prevented  people  li-oni  landing;  not  to  mention  that  the  military  engines  which 
might  have  been  put  on  board  tlie  galleys,  could  not  do  much  execution,  on  account 
of  the  turbulence  of  the  waves. 

Nothing  was  capable  of  checking  or  vanquishing  the  resolution  of  Alexander,  who 
was  determined  to  carry  the  city  at  any  rate.  But  as  the  Cew  vessels  he  possessed, 
lay  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  and  the  siege  of  so  strong  a  place  might  possibly  last 
a  long  time,  and  so  retard  his  other  enterprises,  he  thought  proper  to  try  for  an  ac- 
commodation. He  accordingly  sent  heralds,  who  proposed  a  peace  between  Alex- 
ander and  their  city;  but  these  the  Tyrians  killed,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
threw  them  fi'om  the  top  of  the  walls  into  the  sea.  Alexander,  exasperated  at  so  cruel 
an  outrage,  formed  a  resolution  at  once,  and  employed  his  whole  attention  in  raising 
a  dike.  He  found  in  the  ruins  of  old  Tyre,  which  stood  on  the  continent,  and  was 
called  Palse-Tyros,  materials  to  make  piers,  taking  all  the  stones  and  rubbish  from  it. 
Mount  Libanus,  which  was  not  far  distant  from  it,  so  famous  in  Scripture  for  its 
cedars,  furnished  him  with  wood  for  piles,  and  other  timber  work. 

The  soldiers  began  the  pier  with  great  alacrity,  being  animated  by  the  presence  of 
their  sovereign,  who  himself  gave  out  all  the  orders;  and  who,  knowing  perfectly  how 
to  insinuate  himself  into,  and  gain  the  afiections  ofhis  troops,*  excited  some  by  praises, 
and  others  by  slight  reprimands,  intermixed  with  kind  expressions,  and  softened  by 
promises.  At  first  they  advanced  with  considerable  rapidity,  the  piles  being  easily 
driven  into  the  slime,  wliich  served  as  mortar  for  the  stones;  and  as  the  place  where 
those  woi-ks  were  carrying  on  was  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  they  went  on  with- 
out interruption.  But  the  farther  they  went  from  the  shore,  the  greater  difficulties 
they  met  with;  because  the  sea  was  deeper,  and  the  workmen  were  very  much  annoy- 
ed by  the  darts  discharged  from  the  top  of  the  Avails.  The  enemy,  who  were  masters 
of  the  sea,  coming  forward  in  large  boats,  and  razing  every  part  of  the  dike,  prevent- 
ed the  Macedonians  from  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  Then  adding  insults  to  their 
attacks,  they  cried  aloud  to  Alexander's  soldiers,  "that  it  was  a  noble  sight  to  see 
those  conquerors,  whose  names  were  so  renowned  throughout  the  world^  carrying 
burdens  on  their  backs  like  so  many  beasts."  And  they  would  afterwards  ask  them  in 
a  contemptuous  manner,  "whether  Alexander  was  greater  than  Neptune,  and  if  they 
pretended  to  prevail  over  that  srod?" 

These  taunts  only  served  to"  inflame  the  courage  of  the  soldiers.  At  last  the  bank 
appeared  above  water,  began  to  show  a  level  of  a  considerable  breadth,  and  to  approach 
the  city.  Then  the  besieged,  perceiving  with  terror  the  vastness  of  the  work,  which 
the  sea  till  then  had  kept  fi-om  their  sight,  came  in  their  ships  to  the  bank,  which  was 
BOt  yet  very  firm.  These  vessels  were  full  of  slingers,  bowmen,  and  others,  who 
hurled  javelins,  and  even  fire,  and  being  spread  to  the  right  and  left  about  the  bank, 
they  shot  on  all  sides,  upon  the  workmen,  several  of  whom  were  wounded;  it  not 
being  possible  for  them  to  ward  off  the  blows,  because  the  great  ease  and  swiftness 
with  which  the  vessels  moved  backwards  and  forwards;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  work  to  defend  themselves.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  skins  and  sails 
should  be  spread  to  cover  the  workmen;  and  that  two  wooden  towers  should  be  raised  a 
the  head  of  the  bank,  to  prevent  the  approaches  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Tyrians  made  a  descent  on  the  shore,  out  of  the  view  of  the 
camp,  where  they  landed  some  soldiers,  who  cut  to  pieces  those  who  carried  the  stones; 
and  on  Mount  Libanus  there  were  also  some  Arabian  peasants,  who,  meeting  the  Ma- 
cedonians straggling  up  and  down,  killed  near  thirty  of  them,  and  took  very  nearly  th» 

*  Hftudquaquun  rodii  traetondi  tnilitares  animoi,— Q.  Curti 
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same  number  of  them.    These  small  losses  obliged  Alexander  to  separate  his  troops 
into  dirterent  bodies. 

The  besieged,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  every  invention,  every  stratagem  that 
that  could  ber found,  to  ruin  the  enemy's  works.  They  took  a  transport  vessel,  and 
filling  it  with  brush  and  such  like  dry  materials,  made  a  large  enclosure  near  tlie  prow, 
wherein  they  threw  ail  these  things,  witli  sulpaer  and  pitch,  and  other  combustible 
matters.  In  the  middle  of  this  enclosure  they  set  up  two  masts,  to  each  of  which  they 
fixed  two  sail-yards,  on  which  were  hung  kettles  full  of  oil,  and  other  unctuous  sub- 
stances. They  afterwards  loaded  the  hinder  part  of  the  vessel  with  stones  and  sand, 
in  order  to  raise  the  prow;  and  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  they  towed 
it  to  sea  by  the  assistance  of  their  galleys.  As  soon  as  they  were  come  near  the 
lowers,  they  set  fire  to  the  vessel  in  question,  and  drew  it  towards  the  point  or  extrem- 
ity of  the  bank.  In  the  mean  time  the  sailors  who  were  in  it  leaped  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  away.  Immediately  the  fire  caught  with  great  violence,  the  towers,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Works,  which  were  at  the  head  of  the  bank;  and  then  the  sail-yards  being 
driven  backwards  and  forwards,  threw  oil  upon  the  fire,  which  very  much  increased 
the  flame.  But  to  prevent  the  Macedonians  from  extinguishing  it,  the  Tyrians,  who 
were  in  their  galleys,  were  perpetually  hurling  at  the  lowers  fiery  darts  and  burning 
torches,  so  that  there  was  no  approaching  them.  Several  Macedonians  lost  their 
lives  in  a  miserable  manner  on  the  bank,  being  either  shot  through  with  arrows  or 
burned  to  death;  Avhile  others,  throwing  doAvn  their  arms,  leaped  into  the  sea.  But, 
as  they  were  switnming  away,  the  Tyrians,  choosing  to  take  them  alive  rather  than 
kill  them,  maimed  their  hands  with  clubs  and  stones^  and  after  disabhng  them  carri- 
ed them  off'.  At  the  same  time  the  besieged,  coming  out  of  the  city  in  little  boats,  beat 
down  the  edges  of  the  bank,  tore  up  its  stakes,  and  burned  the  rest  of  the  engines. 

Alexander,  though  he  saw  most  of  his  designs  defeated,  and  his  works  demolished, 
was  not  at  all  dejected  upon  that  account.  His  soldiers  endeavoured,  with  redoubled 
vigour,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  bank;  and  made  and  planted  new  machines  with 
such  alacrity  as  quite  astonished  the  enemy.  Alexander  himself  was  present  on  all 
occasions,  and  superintended  every  part  of  the  works.  His  presence  and  great  abilities 
advanced  these  still  more  than  the  multitude  of  hands  employed  in  them.  The  whole 
was  nearly  finished,  and  brought  almost  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  when  there  arose  on 
a  sudden  an  impetuous  wind,  wliich  drove  the  waves  with  so  much  fury  against  the 
bank,  that  the  cement  and  other  things  that  bound  it  gave  way,  and  the  water  rush- 
ing through  the  stones,  broke  it  in  the  middle.  As  soon  as  the  great  heap  of  stones 
which  supported  the  earth  was  thrown  down,  the  whole  sunk  at  once  into  an  abyss. 

Any  warrior  but  Alexander  would  that  instant  have  quite  laid  aside  his  enterprize; 
and  indeed,  he  himself  debated  whether  he  should  not  raise  the  siege.  But  a  supe- 
rior Power,  who  had  foretold  and  sworn  the  ruin  of  Tyre^  and  whose  orders  this 
prince  only  executed,  prompted  him  to  continue  the  siege,  and  dispelling  all  his  fear 
and  anxiety,  inspired  him  with  courage  and  confidence,  and  fired  the  breasts  of  his 
whole  army  with  the  same  sentiments.  For  now  the  soldiers,  as  if  but  that  moment 
arrived  before  the  city,  forgetting  all  the  toils  they  had  undergone,  began  to  raise  a 
new  mole,  at  which  they  worked  incessantly. 

Alexander  was  sensible,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  complete  the  bank 
or  to  take  the  city,  as  long  as  the  Tyrians  should  continue  masters  at  sea.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  assemble  before  Sidon  his  kw  remaining  galleys.  At  the  same  time, 
the  kings  of  Aradus  and  Byblos,  cities  of  Phoenicia,  hearing  that  Alexander  had  con- 
quered their  cities,  abandoned  the  Persian  fleet,  and  joined  him  with  theirs  and  that 
of  the  iSidonians,  which  made  him  in  all  eighty  sail.  There  arrived  also,  much  about 
the  same  time,  ten  galleys  from  Rhodes,  three  from  Sola?  and  Malos,  ten  from  Lycia, 
and  one  from  Macedonia  of  fifty  oars.  A  short  time  after,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  hear- 
ing that  the  Persian  army  had  been  defeated  near  the  city  of  Issus,  and  that  Alexan- 
der had  possessed  himself  of  Phoenicia,  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys. 

The  king,  while  his  soldiers  were  preparing  the  ships  and  engines,  took  some 
troops  of  horse,  with  his  own  regiment  of  guards,  and  marched  towards  a  mountain 
of  Arabia,  called  Anti-Libanus.  The  tender  regard  he  had  tor  an  old  gentleman, 
formerly  his  tutor,  who  was  absolutely  resolved  to  follow  his  pupil,  exposed  Alexan- 
der to  very  great  danger.  This  was  Lysimachus,  who  gave  the  name  of  Achilles  to 
fiis  scholar,  and  called  himself  Phcenix.*    When  the  king  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Phonis  xna  gorernor  to  AehiUst 
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mountain,  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  began  to  walk.  His  troops  trot  a  considera- 
ble way  before  liim.  It  was  already  late,  and  Alexander  not  being  willing  to  leave 
his  preceptor,  who  was  very  corpulent,  and  scarcely  able  to  walk,  was  by  that  means 
separated  from  his  Utile  army,  accompanied  only  by  a  very  few  soldiers;  and  in  this 
manner  spent  the  whole  night  very  near  the  e^nemy,  who  were  so  numerous,  that 
they  might  easily  have  overpowered  him.  However,  his  usual  good  fortune  ahd 
courage  extricated  him  from  his  danger;  so  that,  coming  up  afterwards  with  his  for- 
ces, he  advanced  tor  ward  into  the  country,  took  all  the  strong  places,  either  by  force 
or  capitulation,  and  returned,  the  eleventh  day,  to  Sidon,  where  he  found  Alexander, 
son  of  Polemocrates,  who  liad  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  Greeks 
from  Peloponnesus. 

The  fieet  being  ready,  Alexander  took  some  soldiers  from  among  his  guards,  and 
these  he  embarked  with  him,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  close  fight'with  the  enemy; 
and  then  set  sail  towards  Tyre,  in  order  of  battle.  ■  He  himself°was  at  the  point  or 
extremity  of  the  right  win^,  which  extended  itself  towards  the  main  ocean,  being  ac- 
companied by  the  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia;  the  left  was  commanded  by  Crate- 
rus.  Tlie  Tyrians  ^vere  at  first  determined  to  give  battle;  but  after  they  heard  of 
the  uniting  of  these  forces,  and  saw  the  army  advance,  which  made  a  great  appear- 
ance, for  Alexander  had  halted  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  his  left  wing,  they  kept  all 
iheir  galleys  in  their  harbours,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  them.  When 
the  king  saw  this,  he  advanced  nearer  the  city;  and  finding  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  force  the  port  which  lay  towards  Sidon,  because  of  the  great  narrow- 
ness of  the  entrance,  audits  being  defended  by  a  large  number  of  galleys,  whose 
prows  were  all  turned  towards  the  main  ocean,  he  only  sunk  three  of  them  which  lay 
without,  and  afterwards  came  to  anchor  with  his  whole  fleet,  pretty  near  the  bank, 
alonff  the  shore,  where  his  ships  rode  in  safety. 

While  all  these  things  were  doing,  the  new  bank  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour. 
The  workmen  threw  into  the  sea  whole  trees,  with  all  their  branches  on  them,  and 
laid  great  stones  over  these,  on  which  they  put  other  trees,  and  the  latter  they  cover- 
ed with  clay;  which  served  instead  of  mortar.  Afterwards  heaping  more  trees  and 
stones  on  these,  the  whole  thus  joined  together  formed  one  entire  body.  This  bank 
was  made  wider  than  the  former  ones,  in  order  that  the  towers  that  were  built  in  the 
middle  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such  arrows  as  should  be  shot  from  those  ships 
which  might  attempt  to  break  down  the  edges  of  the  bank.  The  besieged,  on  the 
other  side,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinary  bravery,  and  did  all  that  lay  in 
their  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  work.  But  nothing  was  of  so  much  service 
to  them  as  their  divers,  who,  swimming  under  water,  came  unperceived  quite  up  to 
the  bank,  and  with  hooks  drew  such  branches  to  them  as  projected  beyond  the  work; 
and  pulling  forward  with  g-reat  strength,  forced  away  every  thing  that  was  over 
them.  This  was  one  impediment  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work;  after  many  delays 
however,  the  patience  of  tlie  workmen  surmounting  every  obstacle,  it  was  at  last 
finished  in  its  utmost  perfection.  The  Macedonians  placed  military  engines  of  all 
kinds  on  the  bank,  in  order  to  shake  the  walls  with  battering-rams,  and  hurl  on  the 
besieged,  arrows,  stones,  and  burning  torches. 

At  the  same  time,  Alexander  ordered  the  Cyprian  fleet,  commanded  by  Andro- 
machus,  to  take  its  station  before  the  harbour  which  lay  towards  Sidon;  and  that  of 
Phoenicia,  before  the  harbour  on  the  other  side  of  the  "bank  facing  Egypt,  towards 
that  part  where  his  own  tent  was  pitched;  and  enabled  himself  to  attack  the  city  on 
every  side.  The  Tyrians,  in  their  turn,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  On  that 
side  which  lay  towards  the  bank,  they  had  erected  towers  on  the  wall,  which  was  of 
an  astonishing  height,  and  of  a  proportionable  breadth,  the  whole  built  with  great 
stones  cemented  together  with  mortar.  The  access  to  any  other  part  was  very  nearly 
as  difficult,  the  enemy  having  fenced  the  foot  of  the  wall  with  great  stones,  to  keep  the 
Greeks  from  ajiproacliing  it.  The  business  then  was,  first  to  draw  these  away,  whicii 
could  not  be  done  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  because,  as  the  soldiers  stood  in 
ships,  they  could  not  keep  very  firm  on  their  legs.  Besides,  the' Tyrians  advanced 
with  covered  galleys,  and  cut  the  cables  which  held  the  ships  at  anchor;  so  that 
Alexander  was  obliged  to  cover,  in  like  manner,  several  vessels  of  thirty  rowers  each, 
and  to  station  them  crosswise,  to  secure  the  anchors  from  the  attacks  of  the  Tyrian 
ealleys.  But  still,  divers  came  and  cut  them  unperceived,  so  that  they  were  at  last 
forced  to  fix  them  with  iron  chains.  After  this,  they  drew  these  stones  with  cable 
ropes,  and  carrying  them  off  with  engines,  they  were  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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sea,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  do  any  farther  mischief.  The  foot  of  the 
wall  being  thus  cleared,  the  vessels  had  very  easy  access  to  it.  In  this  manner  the 
Tyrians  were  invested  on  all  sides,  and  attacked  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  Macedonians  had  joined  galleys  by  pairs,  with  four  men  chained  to  each  oar, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  prows  were  fastened,  and  the  sterns  so  far  distant  one 
from  the  other,  as  was  necessary  for  the  pieces  of  timber  between  them  to  be  of  a 
proper  length.  After  this  they  threw  from  one  stern  to  the  other,  sail-yards,  which 
were  fastened  together  by  planks  laid  crosswise,  in  order  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  fast 
on  the  space.  The  galleys  being  thus  equipped,  they  rowed  towards  the  city,  and 
shot  under  cover,  agamst  those  who  defended  the  walls,  the  prows  serving  them  as  so 
many  parapets.  The  king  caused  them  to  advance  about  midnight,  in  order  to  sur- 
round the  walls,  and  make  a  general  assault.  The  Tyrians  now  gave  themselves  up  for 
lost,  when  on  a  sudden  the  sky  was  overspread  with  such  thick  clouds,  as  quite  took 
away  the  faint  glimmerings  of  light  wliich  before  darted  through  the  gloom.  The 
sea  rose  by  insensible  degrees;  and  the  billows,  being  swelled  by  the  fury  of  the  winds, 
rose  to  a  dreadful  storm.  The  vessels  dashed  one  against  the  other  with  so  much 
violence,  that  the  cables,  which  before  fastened  them  together,  were  either  loosened, 
or  broken  asunder;  the  planks  split,  and,  making  a  horrible  crash,  carried  off  the  sol- 
diers with  them;  for  the  tempest  was  so  furious,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  manage 
or  steer  galleys  thus  fastened  together.  The  soldier  was  a  hindrance  to  the  sailor, 
and  the  sailor  to  the  soldier;  and,  as  happens  on  such  occasions,  those  obeyed  whose 
business  it  was  to  command;  fear  and  anxiety,  throwing  all  things  into  confusion. 
But  now  the  rowers  exerted  themselves  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  got  the  better 
of  the  sea,  and  seemed  to  tear  their  ships  out  of  the  waves.  At  last  they  brought 
them  near  the  shore,  but  the  greatest  part  in  a  shattered  condition. 

At  the  same  time,  there  arrived  at  Tyre  thirty  ambassadors  from  Carthage,  who 
did  not  bring  the  least  succours,  though  they  had  promised  such  mighty  things.  In- 
stead of  this,  they  only  made  excuses,  declaring  that  it  Avas  with  the  greatest  grief 
the  Carthaginians  found  themselves  alDsolutely  unable  to  assist  the  Tyrians  in  any 
manner;  for  that  they  themselves  were  engaged  ina  war,  not  as  before,  for  empire, 
but  to  save  their  country.*  And  indeed  the  Syracusans  were  layin«r  waste  all  Africa 
at  that  time  with  a  powerful  army,  and  had  pitched  their  camp  not  far  from  the  walls 
of  Carthage,  The  Tyrians,  though  frustrated  in  this  manner  of  the  great  hopes  they 
had  conceived,  were  no  ways  dejected.  They  only  took  the  Avise  precautions  to  send 
most  of  their  women  and  children  to  Carthage,  in  order  that  they  themselves  might 
be  in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  bear  more  courage- 
ously the  greatest  calamities  which  might  befall  them,  when  they  had  once  lodged, 
in  a  secure  asylum,  what  they  most  valued  in  the  world. 

There  was'in  the  city  a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  of  an  enormous  size.  This  Co- 
lossus had  formerly  stood  in  the  city  of  Gela  in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians  having 
taken  it  about  the  year  four  hundred  and  twelve  before  Christ,  had  given  it,  by  way 
of  present,  to  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  they  always  considered  as  the  mother  of  Car- 
thage.t  The  Tyrians  had  set  it  up  in  their  city,  and  worship  was  paid  to  it.  Dur- 
ing the  siege,  on  a  dream  which  one  of  the  citizens  had,  the  Tyrians  imagined  that 
Apollo  was  determined  to  leave  them,  and  go  over  to  Alexander.  Immediately  they 
fastened  with  a  gold  chain  his  statue  to  the  altar  of  Hercules,  to  prevent  the  deity  in 
question  from  leaving  them.  For  these  people  were  silly  enough  to  believe,  that  after 
his  statue  was  thus  fastened  down,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  make  his  escape; 
and  that  he  would  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Hercules,  the  tutelar  god  of  the 
city.     What  a  strange  idea  the  heathens  had  of  their  divinities! 

Some  of  the  Tyrians  proposed  the  restoring  of  a  sacrifice  which  had  been  discon- 
tinued for  many  ages;  namely,  to  sacrifice  a  child,  born  of  free  parents,  to  Saturn. 
The  Carthaginians,  who  had  borrowed  this  sacrilegious  custom  from  their  founders, 
preserved  ittill  the  destruction  of  their  city;  and  had  not  the  old  men,  who  were  in- 
vested with  the  greatest  authority  in  Tyre,  opposed  this  cruelly  superstitious  custom, 
a  child  would  have  been  butchered  on  this  occasion. 

The  Tyrians,  finding  their  city  exposed  every  moment  to  be  taken  by  storm,  re- 
solved to  fall  upon  the  Cyprian  fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor  off  Sidon.  They  took  the 
opportunity  to  do  this  at  a  time  when  the  seamen  of  Alexander's  fleet  were  dispersed, 

•  See  Vol.  I.  in  the  History  of  Carthage.  t  Died.  I.  xiii.  p.  2*5. 
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and  when  he  himself  had  withdrawn  to  his  tent,  pitched  on  the  sea  shore.  They  ac- 
cordingly came  out,  about  noon,  with  thirteen  galleys,  all  manned  with  choice  soldiers, 
who  were  used  to  sea-fights;  and  rowinc?  with  all  their  might,  came  thundering  on 
the  enemy's  vessels.  Part  of  them  they  found  empty,  and  the  rest  had  been  manned 
in  great  haste.  Some  of  these  they  sunk,  and  drove  several  of  them  on  shore,  where 
they  dashed  to  pieces.  The  loss  would  have  been  still  greater,  had  not  Alexander, 
the  instant  he  heard  of  this  sally,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  whole  fleet,  with  all 
imaginable  haste,  against  the  Tyrians.  However,  these  did  not  wait  their  coming 
up,  out  withdrew  into  the  harbour,  after  having  also  lost  some  of  their  ships. 

The  engines  beiuir  now  in  operation,  the  city  was  warmly  attacked  on  all  sides, 
and  as  vigorously  defended.  The  besieged,  taught  and  animated  by  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  the  extreme  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  invented,  daily,  new  arts 
to  defend  themselves,  and  rei)ulse  the  enemy.  They  warded  ofl'  all  the  darts  dis- 
charged from  the  balistas  against  them,  by  the  assistance  of  turning  wheels,  which 
either  broke  them  to  pieces,  or  carried  them  another  way.  They  deadened  the  vio- 
lence of  the  stones  that  were  hurled  at  them,  by  setting  up  a  kind  of  sails  and  cur- 
tains made  of  a  soft  substance,  which  easily  gave  Avay.  To  annoy  the  ships  which 
advanced  against  their  walls,  they  fixed  grappiing-irons  and  scythes  to  joists  and 
beams;  then  straining  their  catapiiltas,  an  enormous  kind  of  cross-bow,  they  laid  these 
great  pieces  of  timber  upon  them  instead  of  arrows,  and  shot  them  off  on  a  sudden  at 
tlie  enemy.  These  crushed  some  to  pieces  by  their  great  weight;  and  the  hooks  or  pen- 
sile scythes,  with  which  they  were  armed,  tore  others  to  pieces,  and  did  considerable 
damage  to  their  ships.  They  also  had  brazen  shields,  which  they  drew  red-hot  out 
of  the  fire;  and  filling  these  with  burning  sand,  hurled  them  in  an  instant  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  upon  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing  the  Macedonians  so  much 
dreaded  as  this  last  invention;  for  the  moment  this  burning  sand  got  to  the  flesh, 
through  the  crevices  in  the  armour,  it  pierced  to  the  very  bone,  and  stuck  so  close, 
that  there  was  no  pulling  it  off;  so  that  the  soldiers,  throwing  down  their  arms,  and 
tearing  their  clothes  to  pieces,  were  in  this  manner  exposed,  naked  and  defenceless 
to  the  enemy. 

It  was  then  Alexander,  discouraged  at  so  vigorous  a  defence,  debated  seriously, 
whether  ;t  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  go  to  Egypt;  for,  af- 
ter having  overrun  Asia  with  amazing  rapidity,  he  found  his  progress  unhappily  re- 
tarded; and  lost,  before  a  single  city,  the  opportunity  of  executing  a  great  many  pro- 
jects of  infinitely  greater  importance.  On  the  other  side,  he  considered  that  it  would 
be  a  great  blemish  to  his  reputation,  which  had  done  him  greater  service  than  his 
arms,  should  he  leave  Tyre  behind  him,  and  thereby  prove  to  the  world,  that  he  was 
not  invincible,  he  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  with  a  great  number  of  ships, 
which  he  manned  with  the  flower  of  his  army.  Accordingly,  a  second  naval  engage- 
ment was  fought  in  which  the  Tyrians,  after  fighting  with  intrepidity,  were  obliged 
to  draw  off  their  whole  fleet  towards  the  city.  The  king  pursued  their  rear  very 
close,  but  was  not  able  to  enter  the  harbour,  being  repulsed  by  arrows  shot  from  the 
walls:  he,  however,  either  took  or  sunk  a  great  number  of  their  ships. 

Alexander,  after  allowing  his  forces  to  repose  themselves  two  days,  advanced  his 
fleet  and  his  engines,  in  order  to  attempt  a  general  assault.  Both  the  attack  and  de- 
fence were  now  more  vigorous  than  ever.  The  courage  of  the  combatants  increased 
with  the  danger;  and  each  side,  animated  by  the  most  powerful  motives,  fought  hke 
lions.  Wherever  the  battering-rams  had  beat  down  any  part  of  the  wall,  and  the 
bridges  were  thrown  out,  instantly  the  argyraspides  mounted  the  breach  with  the 
utmost  valour,  being  headed  by  Admetus,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  thearmy,  who 
was  killed  by  the  thrust  of  a  partizan,*"  as  he  was  encouraging  his  soldiers.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  and  especially  the  example  he  set,  fired  his  troops  with  unusual 
bravery.  He  himself  ascended  one  of  the  towers,  which  was  of  a  prodigious  height, 
and  was  there  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  his  courage  had  ever  made  him  ha- 
zard; for  being  immediately  known  by  his  insignia  and  the  richness  of  his  armour,  he 
served  as  a  mark  for  all  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  On  this  occasion  he  performed 
wonders;  killing,  with  javelins,  several  of  those  who  defended  the  wall;  then  advancing 
nearer  to  them,  he  forced  some  with  his  sword,  and  others  with  his  shield,  either 
into  the  city  or  the  sea;  the  tower  where  he  fought  almost  touching  the  wall.  He 
Boon  went  over  it,  by  the  assistance  of  floating  bridges,  and,  followed  by  the  nobiUty, 

*  kind  of  balberfc 
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possessed  himself  of  two  towers,  and  the  space  between  them.  The  battering-rams, 
had  already  made  several  breaches;  the  fleet  had  forced  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
and  some  of  the  Macedonians  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  towers  which  were 
abandoned.  The  '  Tyrians,  seeing  the  enemy  masters  of  their  rampart,  retired  to- 
wards an  open  place,  called  Agenor,  and  there  stood  their  ground;  but  Alexander, 
marching  up  with  his  regiment  of  body-guards,  killed  part  of  them  and  obliged  the 
rest  to  fly.  At  the'same  time,  Tyre  being  taken  on  that  side  which  lay  towards  the 
harbour,  the  Macedonians  ran  through  every  part  of  the  city,  sparing  no  person  who 
came  in  their  way,  being  highly  exasperated  at  the  long  resistance  of  the  besieged, 
and  tiie  barbarities  they  had  exercised  towards  some  of  their  comrades  who  had 
been  taken  in  their  return  to  Sidon,  and  tiiroAvn  from  the  battlements,  after  their 
throats  had  been  cut  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army. 

The  Tyrians,  seeing  themselves  overpowered  on  all  sides,  fled,  some  to  the  temples, 
to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  gods;  others,  shutting  themselves  in  l^ieir  houses,  es- 
caped tlie  sword  of  the  conqueror  by  a  voluntary  death;  in  fine,  others  rushed  upon 
the  enemy,  firmly  resolved  to  sell  tlieir  lives  at  the  dearest  rate.  The  greater  part  of 
the  citizens  had  got  on  the  house-tops,  whence  they  threw  stones,  and  whatever  came 
first  to  hand,  upon  such  as  advanced  into  the  city.  The  king  gave  orders  for  killing 
all  the  inhabitants,  those  excepted  who  had  sheltered  themselves  in  the  temples,  and 
to  set  fire  to  every  part  of  Tyre.  Although  this  order  w^as  published  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  yet  not  one  person  who  carried  arms  flew  to  the  asylums.  The  temples 
were  fille^l  with  such  old  men  and  children  only  as  had  remained  in  the  city.  The 
old  men  waited  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  in  expectation  every  instant  of  being  sa- 
crificed to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Sidonian  soldiers,  who 
were  in  Alexander's  camp,  saved  great  numbers  of  them.  For,  having  entered  the 
city  indiscriminately  with  the  coiiquerors,  and  calling  to  mind  their  ancient  affinity 
with  the  Tyrians,  Agenor  having  founded  both  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they,  for  that  rea- 
son, carried  off  great  numbers  privately  on  board  their  ships,  and  conveyed  them  to- 
Sidon.  By  this  kind  of  deceit,  fifteen  thousand  were  saved  from  the  rage  of  the  con- 
queror; and  we  may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  slaughter  from  the  number  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  rampart  of  the  city  only,  who  amounted  to- 
six  thousand.  But  the  king's  anger  not  being  fully  appeased,  he  exhibited  a  scene, 
which  appeared  dreadful  even  to~the  conquerors;  for  two  thousand  men  remaining, 
after  the  soldiers  had  been  glutted  with  slaughter,  Alexander  caused  them  to  be  fixed 
upon  crosses  along  the  seashore.  He  pardoned  the  ambassadors  of  Carthage,  who 
were  come  to  their  metropolis  to  oflfer  up  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  according  to  annu- 
al custom.  The  number  of  prisoners,  both  foreigners  and  citizens,  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand,  who  were  all  sold.  As  for  the  Macedonians,  their  loss  was  very  in- 
considerable. 

Alexander  himself  sacrificed  to  Hercules,  and  conducted  the  ceremony  with  all  the 
land  forces  under  arms,  in  concej^t  with  the  fleet.  He  also  solemnized  gymnastic 
exercises  in  honour  of  the  same  god,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him.  With  regard 
to  the  statue  of  Apollo,  above  mentioned,  he  took  off  the  chains  from  it,  restored  it 
to  its  former  liberty,  and  commanded  that  this  god  should  thenceforwards  be  sur- 
named  Philaxander,  that  is,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  [f  we  may  believe  Timseus, 
the  Greeks  began  to  pay  him  this  solemn  worship,  for  having  occasioned  the  taking 
of  Tyre,  which  happened  the  same  day  that  the  Carthaginians  carried  off  this  statue 
from  Gela.  The  city  of  Tyre  was  taken  about  the  end  of  September,  after  having 
sustained  a  siege  for  seven  months.* 

Thus  were  accomplished  the  menaces  which  God  had  pronounced  by  the  mouth 
of  his  prophets  against  the  city  of  Tyre.  Nabuchodonosort  had  begun  to  execute 
those  threats  by  besieging  and  taking  it;  and  they  were  completed  by  the  sad  catas- 
trophe we  have  here  described.  As  this  double  event  forms  one  of  the  most  consid- 
erable passages  in  history,  and  as  the  Scriptures  have  given  us  several  very  remark- 
able circumstances  of  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  unite  here,  in  one  view,  all  that  they 
relate  concerning  the  city  of  Tyre,  its  power,  riches,  haughtiness,  and  irreligion;  the 
different  punishments  with  which  God  chastised  its  pride  and  other  vices;  in  fine,  its 
last  re-establishment,  but  iira  manner  entirely  different  from  that  of  others;  I  feel  my- 
self suddenly  revived,  when,  through  the  multitude  of  profane  histories  which 
heathen  antiquity  furnishes,  and  in  every  part  whereof  there  reigns  an  entire  oblivion, 

•  A.  M.  3672.    Ant.  J.  C.  332.  t  Or  Nebuchadnezzerj  as  he  is  called  in  our  version. 
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not  to  say  more,  of  the  Almighty,  the  sacred  Scriptures  exhibit  themselves,  and  un- 
fold to  me  the  secret  designs  of  God  over  kingdoms  and  empires;  and  teach  me  what 
idea  we  are  to  form  of  those  things  which  appear  the  most  worthy  of  esteem^  the 
most  august  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

But,  before  I  relate  the  prophecies  concerning  Tyre,  I  shall  here  present  the  reader 
with  a  sliort  extract  of  the  history  of  that  famous  city;  by  which  he  will  be  the  bet- 
ter enabled  to  understand  the  prophecies. 

Tyre  was  built  by  the  Sidonians,  tAvo  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  building 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem:  for  this  reason  it  is  called  by  Isaiah,  the  daughter  of  Si- 
don.     It  soon  surpassed  its  mother  city  in  extent,  power,  and  riches* 

It  was  besieged  by  Salmanazar,  and  alone  resisted  the  united  fleets  of  the  Assy- 
rians and  Phoenicians;  a  circumstance  which  greatly  heightened  itspride.f 

Nabuchodonosor  laid  siege  to  Tyre  at  the  time  that  Ithobalus  was  king  of  that 
city,  but  did  not  take  it  till  thirteen  years  after.  But  before  it  was  conquered,  the 
inhabitants  had  retired,  with  most  of  their  effects,  into  a  neighbouring  island,  where 
they  built  a  new  city.  The  old  one  was  razed  to  the  foundations,  and  has  since  been 
no  more  than  a  village,  known  by  the  name  of  Palse-Tyrus,  or  ancient  Tyre;  but  the 
new  one  rose  to  greater  power  than  ever.| 

It  was  in  this  great  and  flourishing  condition  when  Alexander  besieged  and  took  it. 
And  here  begins  the  seventy  years  of  obscurity  and  oblivion  in  which  it  was  to  lie, 
according  to  Isaiah.  It  was  indeed  soon  repaired,  because  the  Sidonians,  who  enter- 
ed the  city  with  Alexander's  army,  saved  fifteen  thousand  of  their  citizens,  as  was 
before  observed,  who,  after  their  return,  applied  themselves  to  commerce,  and  repair- 
ed the  ruins  of  their  country  with  incredible  application;  besides  which,  the  women 
and  children,  who  had  been  sent  to  Carthage,  and  lodged  in  a  place  of  safety,  return- 
ed to  it  at  the  same  time.  But  Tyre  was  confined  to  the  island  in  which  it  stood. 
Its  trade  extended  no  farther  than  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  it  had  lost  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  And  when,  eighteen  years  after,  Antigonus  besieged  it  with  a  strong  fleet, 
we  do  not  find  that  the  Tyrians  had  any  maritime  forces  to  oppose  him.  This  second 
siege,  which  reduced  it  a  second  time  to  captivity,  plunged  it  into  the  state  of  oblivion 
from  which  it  endeavoured  to  extricate  itself;  and  this  oblivion  continued  the  exact 
time  foretold  by  Isaiah. 

This  term  of'  years  being  expired,  Tyre  recovered  its  former  credit,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  resumed  its  former  vices;  till  at  last,  converted  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  it  became  a  holy  and  religious  city.  The  sacred  writings  acquaint  us  with 
part  of  these  revolutions,  and  this  is  what  we  are  now  to  show. 

Tyre,  before  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  flourishing  cities  in  the  world.  Its  industry  and  very  advantageous  situa- 
tion had  raised  it  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  made  it  the  centre  of  all  the  trade 
of  the  world.  From  the  extreme  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia  and  India,  to  the  most  remote 
western  coasts,  from  Scythia,  and  the  northern  countries,  to  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the 
southern  countries,  all  nations  contributed  to  the  increase  of  its  riches,  splendour,  and 
power.  Not  only  the  several  things  useful  and  necessary  to  society,  which  those  va- 
rious regions  produced;  but  whatever  they  had  of  a  rare,  curious,  magnificent,  or 
precious  kind,  and  best  adapted 'to  the  support  of  luxury  and  pride;  all  these  were 
brought  to  its  markets.  And  Tyre,  on  the  other  side,  as  from  a  common  source,  dis- 
persed this  varied  abundance  over  all  kingdoms,  and  infected  them  with  its  corrupt 
manners,  by  inspiring  mankind  with  a  love  of  ease,  vanity,  luxury,  and  voluptu- 
ousness.§ 

A  long,  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperities  had  swelled  the  pride  of  Tyre.  She 
delighted  to  consider  herself  as  the  queen  of  cities;  a  queen  whose  head  was  adorned 
with  a  diadem;  whose  correspondents  were  illustrious  princes;  whose  rich  traders  dis- 
pute for  superiority  with  kings;  who  seas  every  maritime  power  either  as  her  allies 
or  dependants,  and  who  made  herself  necessary  or  formidable  to  all  nations.|| 

Tyre  had  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  iniquity  by  her  impiety  against  God, 
and  her  barbarity  exercised  against  his  people.  She  had  rejoiced  over  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  insulting  words  following:  "Behold,  then,  the  gates  of  this  so 
populous  city  are  broken  down.  Her  inhabitants  shall  come  to  me,  and  I  will  enrich 
myself  with  her  spoils,  now  she  is  laid  waste."1I  She  was  not  satisfied  with  having 

*  A.  M.  2992.    Ant.  J.  C.  1012.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  viii.  c.  3. 
t A.  M.  3285.    Ant.  J.  C.  719.    Ibid.  I.  9.  c.  14.  J  A.  M,  3432.    Ant.  J.  C.  572.   Ibid.  I.  X.  c.  U  . 

i  Ezek.  xxvu  and  izvii.  throughoati    Ezek.  xxviii.  4—25.  H  Ezek.  xxrU  17.  xxviit  S.  4. 35— 3S. 
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reduced  the  Jews  to  a  state  of  captivity,  notwithstanding  tlie  alliance  between  them, 
with  selling  them'to  the  Gentiles,  and  delivering  them  up  to  their  most  cruel  enemies:* 
she  likewise  had  siezed  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  and  carried  away  from  his 
temple  the  most  precious  things,  to  enrich  therewith  the  temples  of  her  idols.f 

This  profanation  and  cruelty  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  Tyre.  God 
resolved  to  destroy  her,  because  she  relied  so  much  upon  her  own  strength,  her  wisdom, 
her  riches,  and  her  alliances.  He  therefore  brought  against  her  Nabuchodonosor, 
that  king  of  kings,  to  overflow  her  with  his  mighty  hosts,  as  with  waters  that  over- 
spread their  banks,  in  order  to  demolish  her  ramparts,  to  ruin  her  proud  palaces,  to 
deliver  up  her  merchandises  and  treasures  to  the  soldier,  and  to  raze  Tyre  to  the  very 
foundations,  after  having  set  fire  to  it,  and  either  extirpated  or  dispersed  all  its  inhab- 

itants-t 

By  this  fall,  so  unexpected,  the  Almighty  will  teach]the  astonished  nations,  that  he 
more  evidently  displays  his  providence  by  the  most  incredible  revolutions  of  siates;  and 
that  his  will  only  directs  the  enterprises  of  men,  and  guides  them  as  he  pleases,  in 
order  to  humble  the  proud.§ 

But  Tyre,  after  she  had  recovered  her  losses,  and  repaired  her  ruins,  forgot  her 
former  state  of  humiliation,  and  the  guilt  that  had  reduced  her  to  it.  She  was  still 
putied  up  with  the  glory  of  possessing  the  empire  of  the  sea;  of  being  the  seat  of  univer- 
sal commerce;  of  giving  birth  to  the  most  famous  colonies;  of  having  within  her  walls 
merchants,  whose  credit,  riches,  and  splendour,  equalled  them  to  the  princess  and 
great  men  of  the  earth;|!  of  being  governed  by  a  monarch,  who  might  justly  be  en- 
titled, god  of  the  sea;  of  tracing  back  her  origin  to  the  most  remote  antiquity;  of 
having  acquired  by  a  long  series  of  ages,'a  kind  of  eternity  and  of  having  a  right 
to  promise  herself  another  such  eternity  in  time  tocome.H 

But  since  this  city,  corrupted  by  pride,  by  avarice  and  luxury,  has  not  profited  by 
the  first  lesson  which  God  had  given  her,  in  the  person  of  the  king  of  Babylon;  and 
that,  after  being  oppressed  by  all  the  forces  of  theEast,  she  still  would  not  learn  to 
confide  no  longer  in  the  false  and  imaginary  supports  of  her  own  greatness.**  God  fore- 
tells her  another  chastisement,  which  he  will  send  upon  her  from  the  west,  nearly  four 
hundred  years  after  the  first.tt  Her  destruction  will  come  from  Chittim,  that  is  Mace- 
donia; from  a  kingdom,  so  weak  and  obscure,  that  it  had  been  despised  a  few  years 
before;  a  kingdom  whence  she  could  never  have  expected  such  a  blow.tt  "Tyre,  pos- 
sessed with  on  opinion  of  her  own  wisdom,  and  proud  of  her  fleets,  of  her  immense 
riches,  which  she  heaped  up  as  mire  in  the  streets,"  and  also  protected  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  Persian  empire,  did  not  imagine  she  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  those 
new  enemies,  who  being  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  her,  without  either  money, 
strength,  or  reputation,  having  neither  harbours  nor  ships,  and  being  quite  unskilled 
in  navigation,  could  not  thereibre,  as  she  imagined,  annoy  her  with  their  land-forces. 
Tyre  looked  upon  herself  as  impregnable,  because  she  was  defended  by  lofty  fortifica- 
tions, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  as  with  a  moat  and  a  girdle:  but  Alex- 
ander, by  filling  up  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separated  her  from  the  continent,  forced 
off  her  girdle,  and  demolished  those  ramparts  which  served  her  as  a  second  enclosure.§§ 

Tyre  thus  dispossessed  of  her  dignity  as  queen,  and  as  a  free  city,  boasting  no  more 
her  diadem  nor  her  girdle,  was  to  be  reduced,  during  seventy  years,  to  the  mean  con- 
dition of  a  slave.  The  Lord  hath  purposed  it,  to  slain  the  pride  of  all  glory,  and  to 
bring  into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the  earth."||i|  Her  fall  will  drag  after  it  the 
ruin  of  trade  in  general,  and  she  will  prove  to  all  cities  a  subject  of  sorrow  and  groans, 
by  making  them  lose  the  present  means,  and  the  future  hopes  of  enriching  them- 
selves.mi 

I'o  prove  in  a  sensible  manner,  to  Tyre,  that  the  prophecy  concerning  her  ruin 
was  not  incredible,  and  that  all  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  man  could  not  ward  off 
or  suspend  the  punishment  which  God  has  prepared  for  the  pride  and  the  abuse  of 
riches,  Isaiah  set  before  her  ihe  example  of  Babylon,  whose  destruction  ought  to  have 
been  an  example  to  her.     This  city,  in  which  Nimrod  laid  the  foundations  of  his  em- 

)ire,  was  the  most  ancient,  the  most  populous,and  was  embellished  with  more  edifices, 

)oth  public  and  private,  than  any  other  city.    She  was  the  capital  of  the  first  empire 

*  Joel.  iii.  2—8.    Amos.  i.  9, 10. 
t  Joel. iii.  2,  4,  7.    Amos.  i.  9, 10.  t  Jerera.xlvii.2,  6.    Ezek.  xxvi.  3—12,  and  19.  xxvii.  27.  34, 

J  Ezek.  xxvi.  15, 18,  and  xxvii.  33, 35.    Isa.  xxiii,  8,9. 
filsa.xxiii.  3,  4,7,8,12.  ^  Exek.  xxvjii. «.  "Isa.  xxiii.  13.       tt  Isa.  xxm.  11, 12. 

U  1  Maccab.  i.  1.    Zeeh.  is.  2,  5.  ($  Isa. xxiii.  13.  Hljlsa.xxiu.  9. 

I^Ibid.].  II,  14. 
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that  ever  existed,  and  was  founded  in  order  to  command  over  the  wliole  earth,  wliich 
seemed  to  be  inhabited  only  by  lamilies,  which  slie  had  brought  forth,  and  sent  out  as 
so  many  colonies,  whose  common  parent  she  was.  Nevertheless,  says  the  prophet, 
she  is  no  more,  neither  Bayblon,  nor  her  empire.  The  citizens  of  Babylon  had  multi- 
plied their  ramparts  and  citadels,  to  render  even  the  besieging  it  impracticable  The 
inhabitants  had  raised  pompous  palaces,  to  make  their  names  immortal;  yet  all  these 
fortifications  were  but  as  so  many  dens  in  the  eyes  of  Providence,  for  wild  beasts  to 
dwell  in;  and  these  edifices  were  doomed  to  fall  to  dust,  or  to  sink  to  humble  cottages. 

After  so  signal  an  example,  continues  the  prophet,  shall  Tyre,  which  is  so  much 
inferior  to  Babylon  in  many  respects,  dare  to  hope  that  the  menaces  pronounced  by 
heaven  against  her,  viz.  to  deprive  her  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  destroy  her 
fleets,  wilfnot  be  fulfilled?* 

To  make  her  the  more  strongly  sensible  how  much  she  has  abused  her  prosperity, 
God  will  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  humiliation,  and  oblivion  during  seventy  years.f 
But  after  this  season  of  obscurity,  she  will  again  endeavour  to  appear  with  the  air  of 
a  harlot,  whose  charms  and  artifices  she  shall  assume;  she  will  employ  her  utmust 
endeavours  ao  corrupt  youth,  and  sooth  their  passions.     To  promote  her  commerce, 
she  will  use  fraud,  deceit,  and  the  most  insidious  arts.     She  will  visit  every  part  of 
the  world  to  collect  the  most  rare  and  most  delicious  products  of  every  country;  to 
inspire  the  various  nations  of  the  universe  with  a  love  and  admiration  for  superflui- 
ties and  splendour;  and  fill  them  with  an  aversion  for  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of 
their  ancient  manners.     And  she  will  set  every  engine  at  work,  to  renew  her  ancient 
treaties;  to  recover  the  confidence  of  her  former  correspondents;  and  to  compensate, 
by  a  speedy  abundance,  the  sterility  of  seventy  years.]: 

Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  Almighty  shall  give  Tyre  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
her  trade  and  credit,  she  shall  return  to  her  former  shameful  traffic,  which  God  had 
ruined,  by  stripping  her  of  the  great  possessions  she  had  applied  to  such  perni- 
cious uses.§ 

But  at  last^  Tyre,  converted  by  the  gospel,  shall  no  more  be  a  scandal  and  stum- 
bling block  to  nations.  She  shall  no  longer  sacrifice  her  labour  to  the  idolatry  of 
wealth,  but  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  the  comfort  of  those  that  serve  him.  She 
shall  no  longer  render  her  riches  barren  and  useless  by  detaining  them,  but  shall  scat- 
ter them,  like  fruitful  seed,  from  the  hands  of  believers  and  ministers  of  the  gospel. || 

One  of  God's  designs,  in  the  prophecies  just  now  cited,  is  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  a 
commerce,  whose  only  motive  is  avarice,  and  whose  fruits  are  pleasures,  vanity,  and 
immorality.  Mankind  look  upon  cities  enriched  with  a  commerce  like  that  of  Tyre, 
and  Jt  is  the  same  with  private  persons,  as  happier  than  any  other;  as  worthy  of 
«nvy,  and  as  fit,  from  their  industry,  labour,  and.  the  success  of  their  applications  and 
conduct,  to  be  proposed  as  patterns  for  the  rest  to  copy  after.  But  God,  on  the  con- 
trary, exhibits  them  to  us  under  the  shameful  image  of  a  woman  lost  to  all  sense  of 
virtue,  as  a  woman,  whose  only, view  is  to  seduce  and  corrupt  youth;  wlio  only 
soothes  the  passions,  and  flatters  the  senses;  who  abhors  modesty,  and  every  senti- 
ment of  honour;  and  who,  banishing  from  her  countenance  every  characteristic  of 
chastity,  glories  in  ignominy.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  hence,  that  commerce  is  sin- 
ful in  itself;  but  we  should  separate  from  the  essential  foundation  of  trade,  which  is 
just  and  lawful  when  riglitly  used,  the  passions  of  men,  which  intermix  with,  and  by 
that  means  pervert  the  order  and  end  of  it.  Tyre  converted  to  Christianity,  teaches 
merchants  in  what  manner  they  are  to  carry  on  their  traffic,  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  ought  to  ajjply  their  profits. 

SECTION  VII. — ^Alexander's  journey  to  Jerusalem,     he  subdues  egypt:  is  de- 
clared SON  or  JUPITER. 

While  Alexander  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Tyre,  he  had  received  a  second 
letter  from  Darius,  who  at  last  gave  him  the  title  of  king.  He  oflcred  him  ten  thou- 
sand talents,  "as  a  ransom  for  the  captive  princesses,  and  his  daughter  Statira  in 
marriage,  with  all  the  country  he  had  conquered,  as  far  as  the  Eu])hrates.  Darius 
hinted  to  him  the  inconstancy  of  fortune;  and  described,  in  tfie  most  pompous  terms, 
tf.ie  numberless  troops  wlio  were  still  under  his  command.     Could  he,  Alexander, 

•"Beholfl  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans;  this  people  was  not  till  the  Assyrians  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in 
the  wilderness;  they  sat  up  U»e  towers  thereof,  they  raistd  the  palaces  thereof,and  he  brought  it  to  ruin.    Howl, 
e  ships  of  Tai-shish,  for  yourstrenj^th  is  laid  waste."— Isa.  xxiii.  13,  14. 

t  Isa.  xxiii.  15.  t  Ibid,  16.  §  Ibid,  17.  1|  Ibid.  18. 
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think  that  it  was  so  very  easy  to  cross  tlie  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Araxes,  and  the 
Hydaspes,  which  were  so  many  bulwarks  to  tlie  Persian  Empire?  That  he  should 
not  be  alvvays  snut  up  between  rocks  and  passes:  that  they  ought  botii  to  appear  in 
a  plain,  and  that  then  Alexander  would  be  ashamed  to  come  belbre  him  with  only  a 
handful  of  men."  The  king  liereupon  summoned  a  council,  in  which  Parmenio  was 
of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  accept  of  these  offers,  declaring  he  himself  would  agree 
to  them,  were  he  Alexander.  "And  so  would  I,"  replied  Alexander,  "were  I  Par- 
menio." He  therefore  returned  the  following  answer:  "That  he  did  not  want  the 
money  Darius  offered  him:  that  it  did  not  become  Darius  to  offer  a  thing  which  he 
no  longer  possessed,  or  to  pretend  to  distribute  what  lie  had  entirely  lost:  that  in  case 
he  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  know  which  of  them  Avas  superior,  a  battle 
would  soon  determine  it:  that  he  should  not  think  to  intimidate  with  rivers,  a  man 
who  had  crossed  so  many  seas:  that  to  whatever  place  he  might  find  it  proper  to  re- 
tire, Alexander  would  not  fail  to  find  him  out."  Darius,  upon  receiving  this  answer, 
lost  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  and  prepared  again  for  Avar.* 

From  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  to  Jerusalem,  firmly  resolved  to  show  it  no  more 
favour  than  he  had  done  the  former  city;  and  for  this  reason.  The  Tyrialis  were  so 
much  employed  in  traffic,  that  they  quite  neglected  liusbandry,  and  brought  most  of 
their  corn  and  other  provisions  from  the  countries  in  their  neighbourhood.f  Galilea, 
Samaria,  and  Judea,  furnished  them  with  the  greatest  quantities.^  At  the  same 
time  that  Alexander  laid  siege  to  their  city,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  send  for  pro- 
visions from  those  countriesrhe  therefore' sent  commissaries  to  summon  the  inhabit- 
ants to  submit,  and  furnish  his  army  with  whatever  theyimight  Avant.  The  JeA\^s, 
hoAA-ever,  desired  to  be  excused,  alleging  that  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity,  to 
Darius;  and  persisted  in  answering,  that  they  Avould  never  afknoAvledge  any  other 
sov^ereign  as  long  as  he  was  living:  a  rare  example  of  fidelity,  and  worthy  of  the  on- 
ly peopTe  who  iifthat  age  acknowledged  the  true  God!  The  Samaritans,  however, 
did  not  imitate  them  in  this  particular:  for  they  submitted  Avith  cheerfulness  1o  Alex- 
ander, and  even  sent  him  eight  thousand  men,  to  serve  at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  in 
other  places.  For  the  better  understanding  of  Avhat  fblloAvs,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
us  to  present  the  reader,  in  a  fcAV  Avords,  AAdth  the  state  of  the  Samaritans  at  that 
time,  and  the  caus^^of  the  strong  antipathy  betAveen  them  and  the  JeAvs. 

I  observed  elsewTOre,§  that  the  Samaritans  did  not  descend  from  the  Israelites,  but 
were  a  colony  of  idolators,  taken  from  the  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, Avhom  Asarhaddon,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  had  sent  to  inhabit  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria, after  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  These  people,  Avho  Avere  called 
Cuthsei,  blended  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  Avith  that  of  their  idols;  and  on  all 
occasions  discovered  an  enmity  to  the  Jews.  This  hatred  Avas  much  stronger  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  f  r-om  the  Babylonish  captivity,  before  and  after  the  restoration 
of  the  tem.ple. 

Notwithstanding  the  reformation  Avhich  the  holy  man  Nehemiah  had  Avrou^ht  in 
Jerusalem,  Avith  regard  to  the  marrying  of  strange  or  foreign  AA^omen,  the  evil  had 
spread  so  far,  that  the  high-priest's  liouse,  AAdiich  ought  to  have  been  preserA^ed  more 
than  any  other  from  these  criminal  mixtures,  AA^as  itself  polluted  AA^ith  them.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  whom  Josephus  calls  Manasses,  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Heronite,  and  many  more  had  fblloAved  his  example. 
But  Nehemiah,  zealous  for  the  law  of  God,  Avhich  Avas  so  shamefully  violated,  com- 
manded, Avithout  exception,  all  Avho  had  married  strange  Avomen,  either  to  put  them 
aAvay  immediately^  or  depart  from  the  country.|l  Manassas  chose  to  go  into  ban- 
ishment rather  than  separate  himself  from  his  AA-ife,  and  accordingly  AA^thdrcAV  to 
Samaria,  Avfiere  he  was  folloAved  by  great  numbers,  as  rebellious  as  himself.  He 
there  settled  them  under  the  protection  of  Sanballat,  his  father-in-laAV,  AA'ho  Avas  go- 
vernor of  that  country.^ 

The  latter  obtained  of  Darius  Nothus,  wiiom  probably  the  war  Avhich  broke  out 
betAveen  Egypt  and  Persia  had  forced  into  Phoenicia,  leaA'e  to  build  on  Mount  Gera^- 
.zim,  near  Samaria,  a  temple  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  appoint  Manasses,  his  son- 
in-laAV,  priest  tfiereof".  From  that  time,  Samaria  became  tlie  asylum  of  all  the  mal- 
contents of  Judea.  And  it  Avas  this  that  raised  the  hatred  of  the  Jcavs  against  the 
Samaritans  to  its  greatest  height,  Avhen  they  saAV  that  the  latter,  notAvithstanding  the 
express  prohibition  of  the  lavv^  Avhicli  fixed  the  solemn  worsliip  of  the  God  of  Israel 

*  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  6S1.    Q.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  5.    Arrian.  1.  ii.  p.  101. 
t  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xi.  c.  8.  \  Acts  xii.  20  §  Vol.  l.  of  the  Assyiians. 

113Esd.xiii.28.  ^  Joseph.  Antiq. 
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in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  had  nevertheless  raised  altar  against  altar,  and  temple  against 
temple,  and  giving  reiuge  to  all  who  lied  from  Jerusalem,  to  screen  themselves^ from 
the  punishment  which,  would  have  been  inflicted  upon  them  for  violating  the  law. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Judea  when  Ale:sander  laid  siege  to  Tyre.  I'he^Samaritans, 
as  we  bet()re  observed,  had  sent  him  a  considerable  body  of  troops;  whereas  the  Jews 
thougl)t  ihey  could  not  subniit  to  him  darmg  ihe  life  of  Darius,  to  whom  they  had 
taken  an  oaih  of  allegiance. 

Alexander,  being  Utile  used  to  such  an  answer,  especially  as  he  had  obtained  so 
many  victories,  and  thinking  that  all  things  ought  to  bow  belbre  him,  resolved,  the 
instant  he  had  conquered  Tyre,  to  march  against  the  Jews,  and  punish  their  disobe- 
dience as  rigorously  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  Tyrians. 

In  this  imminent  danger,  Jaddus  the  high-priest,  who  governed  under  the  Persians, 
seeing  himself  exi)osed,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  to  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror,  had 
recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  gave  orders  lor  the  oHering  up  public 
prayers  to  implore  his  assistance,  and  made  sacritices.  The  night  after,  God  appear- 
ed to  him  in  a  dream,  and  directed  him  "to  cause  flowers  to  be  scattered  throughout 
the  city;  to  set  open  all  the  gates,  and  go,  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  with  all  the 
priests  dressed  also  in  their  vestments,  and  all  the  rest  clothed  in  white,  to  meet 
Alexander,  and  not  to  lear  any  evil  from  the  king,  inasmuch  as  he  would  protect 
them."  Tills  command  Avas  punctually  obeyed:  and  accordingly  this  august  proces- 
sion, the  very  day  after,  marched  out  of  the  city  to  an  eminence  called  Sapha,* 
whence  there  was  a  view  of  all  the  plain,  as  well  as  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jeru- 
salem.    Here  the  whole  procession  waited  the  arrival  of  Alexander. 

The  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  who  were  in  his  army,  were  persuaded  that  the 
wrath  of  this  prince  was  so  great,  that  he  would  certainly  punish  the  high-priest  af^ 
ter  an  exemplary  manner,  and  destroy  that  city  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done 
Tyre;  and,  hushed  with  joy  upon  that  account,  they  waited  in  expectation  of  glut- 
ting their  eyes  with  the  calamities  of  a  people  to  whom  they  bore  a  mortal  hatred. 
As  soon  as  the  Jews  heard  of  the  king's  approach,  they  set  out  to  meet  him  with  all 
the  pomp  belbre  described.  Alexander  was  struck  at  the  sight  of  the  high-priest, 
on  whose  mitre  and  forehead  a  golden  plate  was  fixed,  on  wfiich  the  name  of  God 
\vas  written.  The^  moment  the  king  perceived  the  high-priest,  he  advanced  towards 
him  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  respect;  bowed  his  body,  adored  the  august 
name  upon  his  front,  and  saluted  him  who  wore  it  with  a  religious  veneration.  Then 
the  Jews,  surrounding  Alexander,  raised  their  voices  to  wish  liim  every  kind  of  pros- 
perity. AH  the  spectators  were  seized  with  inexpressible  surprise;  they  could  scarce- 
ly believe  their  eyes;  and  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  a  sight  so  contrary  to  their 
expectation,  and  so  vastly  improbable. 

Parmenio,  who  could  not  yet  recover  from  his  astonishment,  asked  the  king  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  he,  who  was  adored  by  every  one,  adored  the  high-priest  of  the 
Jews.  "1  do  not,"  replied  Alexander,  "adore  the  high-priest,  but  the  God  whose 
minister  he  is;  for  while  I  was  at  Dia  in  Macedonia,  my  mind  wholly  fixed  on  the 
great  design  of  the  Persian  war,  as  I  was  reflecting  on  the  means  of  conquering  Asia, 
this  very  man,  dressed  in  the  same  robes,  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  exhorted  me 
to  banish  every  fear,  bid  me  to  cross  the  Hellespont  boldly,  and  assured  me  that  God 
vyould^march  at  the  head  of  my  army,  and  give  me  the  victory  over  that  of  the  Per- 
sians." Alexander  added,  that  the  instant  he  saw  this  priest,  he  knew  him  by  his 
habit,  his  stature,  his  air,  and  his  face,  to  be  the  same  person  whom  he  had  seen  at 
Dia;  that  he  was  firmly  persuaded,  it  was  by  the  command,  and  under  the  immediate 
conduct  of  Heaven,  that  he.  had  undertaken  this  war;  that  he  was  sure  he  should 
overcome  Darius  liereafter,  and  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians;  and  that  this 
was  the  reason  why  he  adored  this  God  in  the  person  of  his  priest.  Alexander,  af- 
ter having  thus  answered  Parmenio,  embraced  the  high-priest,  and  all  his  brethren; 
then  walking  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  oflfered  sa- 
crifices to  God,  in  the  temple^  after  the  manner  prescribed  to  him  by  the  high-priest. 

The  high-priest,  afterwards,  showed  him  those  passages  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
which  are  spoken  of  that  monarch.  J  shall  here  o-ive  an  extract  of  them,  to  show 
how  conspicuously  the  most  distant  events  are  present  to  the  Creator. 

God  manifests,  by  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  that  grandeur,  empire,  and  glory,  are  his; 
that  lie  bestows  them  on  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  withdraws  them,  in  like  manner, 

•  The  Hebrew  word,  Sapha,  signifies  to  discoyer  from  far,  as  from  atoww  or  lentry-box. 
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to  punish  the  abuse  of  them;  that  his  wisdom  and  power  solely  determine  the  course 
of  events  in  all  ages;*  that  he  chano;es,  by  the  mere  effect  of  his  will,  the  whole  face 
of  human  affaiis;  that  besets  up  new  kingcloms,  overthrows  the  ancient  ones,  and 
effaces  them,  even  to  the  very  footsteps  of  them,  with  the  same  ease  as  the  wind  car- 
ries off  the  smallest  chaff  from  the  threshing-floor.f 

God's  design  in  subjecting  states  to  such  astonishing  revolutions,  is  to  teach  men, 
that  they  are  in  his  presence  as  nothing;  that  he  alone  is  the  most  high,  the  eternal 
Kino-,  the  sovereign  arbiter;  who  acts  as  he  pleases,  with  supreme  power  both  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth4  For  the  putting  this  design  in  execution,  the  prophet  sees  an 
aun-ust  council,  in  which  the  angels,  being  appointed  as  spectators  and  overseers  of 
governments  and  kings,  inquire  into  the  use  which  these  make  of  the  authority  that 
heaven  entrusted  them  with,  in  quality  of  his  ministers;  and  when  they  abuse  it, 
these  spirits,§  zealous  for  the  glory  of  their  Sovereign,  beseech  God -to  punish  their 
injustice  and  ingratitude;  and  to  humble  their  pride,  by  casting  them  from  the  throne, 
and  reducing  them  to  the  most  abject  among  mankind. || 

God,  to  make  these  important  truths  still  more  sensible,  shows  Daniel  four  dreadful 
beasts,  rising  from  the  vast  sea,  in  which  the  four  winds  combat  together  with  fury; 
and,  under  these  symbols,  he  represents  to  the  prophet  the  origin,  the  characteristics, 
and  all  of  the  lour  great  empires,  which  are  to  govern  the  whole  world  successively. 
A  dreadful,  but  too  real  image!  For  empires  rise  out  of  noise  and  confusion,  they  sub- 
sist in  blood  and  slaughter;  they  exercise  their  power  Avith  violence  and  cruelly;  they 
think  it  glorious  to  carry  terror  and  desolation  into  all  places;  but  yet,  in  spite  of 
their  utmost  efforts,  they  are  subject  to  continual  vicissitudes,  and  unforeseen  de- 
struction.1I 

The  prophet  then  relates  more  particularly  the  character  of  each  of  these  empires. 
After  having  represented  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians,  under  the  image  of  a  lioness, 
and  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  under  the  form  of  a  bear,  greedy  of  prey,  he 
draws  the  picture  of  the  Grecian  monarchy,  by  presenting  us  with  such  of  its  cha- 
racteristics as  it  is  more  immediately  known  by.  Under  the  image  of  a  spotted 
leopard,  with  four  heads  and  four  wings,  lie  represents  Alexander,  intermixed  with 
good  and  bad  qualities;  rash  and  impetuous  in  his  resolution,  rapid  in  his  conquests, 
flying  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird  of  prey,  rather  than  marching  with  the  weight  of 
an  army,  laden  with  the  whole  equippage  of  war;  supported  by  the  valour  and  capaci- 
ty of  his  generals,  four  of  whom,  after  having  assisted  him  in  conquering  his  empire, 
divided  it  among  themselves.** 

To  this  picture  the  prophet  adds,  elsewhere,  other  touches.  He  enumerates  the 
order  of  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia;  he  declares,  in  precise  terms,  that  after 
the  three  first  kings,  viz.  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius,  a  fourth  monarch  will  arise, 
who  is  Xerxes;  and  that  he  will  exceed  all  his  predecessors  in  power  and  in  riches; 
that  this  prince,  puffed  up  with  the  idea  of  his  own  grandeur,  which  shall  have  risen 
to  its  highest  pitch,  will  assemble  all  the  people  in  his  boundless  dominions,  and  lead 
them  to  the  conquest  of  Greece.  But  as  the  prophet  takes  notice  only  of  the  march  of 
this  multitude,  and  does  not  tell  us  what  success  they  met  with,  he  thereby  gives  us 
pretty  clearly  to  understand,  that  Xerxes,  a  soft  injudicious,  and  fearful  prince,  will 
not  have  the  least  succes  in  any  of  his  projects.ft 

On  the  contrary,  from  among  the  Greeks  in  question,  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the 
Persians,  there  will  arise  a  king,  of  a  genius  and  turn  of  mind  quite  different  from 
that  of  Xerxes;  and  this  is  Alexander  the  Great.  He  shall  be  a  bold,  valiant  monarch; 
he  shall  succeed  in  all  his  enterprises;  he  shall  extend  his  dominions  far  and  wide,  and 
shall  establish  an  irresistible  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  vanquished  nations:  but, 
at  a  time  when  he  shall  imagine  himself  to  be  most  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,'he 
shall  lose  his  life  with  the  legal  dignity,  and  not  leave  any  posterity  to  succeed  him 
in  it.  This  new  monarchy,  losing  on  a  sudden  tlie  spledour  and  power  for  which 
it  was  so  renowned  under  Alexander,  shall  divide  itself  towards  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  From  its  ruins  there  shall  arise,  not  only  four  great  kingdoms,  Egypt,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Macedon,  but  also  several  other  foreigners,  or  barbarians,  shall  usurp 
its  provinces,  and  form  kingdoms  out  of  these.^t 

In  fine,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  the  prophet  completes  the  description  in  still  stronger 
colours,  the  character,  the  battles,  the  series  of  successes,  the  rise  and  fall  of  these 

♦  Dan.  ii,  20,21,37.  t  Ibid.  35.  J  Dan.  iv.  32,  34,  35,36. 

.5  It  was  at  the  desire  of  those  angels,  that  Nebuchodouosor  was  driven  from  the  society  of  men  to  herd  with 
^J|d  beasts, 

liDan.  iv.  14.  H  Dan.  Tii.  2, 3.        •*Dan.  vii.  4,  5,  6.  ft  Ibid.  xi.  2.         U  Ibid.  si.  3, 4. 
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two  rival  empires.  By  the  image  he  gives  of  a  powerful  ram,  having  two  horns  of 
an  unequal  length,  he  declares  that  the  first  of  these  empires  sliall  be  composed  of 
Persians  and  Medes;  that  its  strength  shall  consist  in  the  union  of  the  two  nations; 
that  the  Persians  shall  nevertheless  exceed  the  Medes  in  authority;  that  they  shall 
have  a  series  of  conquests,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition;  that  they  shall  first 
extend  them  towards  the  west,  by  subduing  the  Lydians,  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  Thrace;  that  they  shall  afterwards  turn  their  arms  towards  the  north,  in  order 
to  subdue  part  of  Sythia,  and  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  in  fine,  that 
they  shall  endeavour  to  enlarge  their  dominions  towards  the  south,  by  subjecting 
Egypt  and  Arabia;  but  tliat  they  sliall  not  invade  the  nations  of  the  East.* 

Themonarcliy  of  the  Greeks  is  afterwards  exhibited  to  Daniel,  under  the  symbol 
of  a  he-goat,  of  prodigious  size;  he  perceives  that  the  Macedonian  army  will  march 
from  the  west,  in  order  to  invade  the  empire  of  the  Persians;  that  it  will  be  headed 
by  a  warrior,  famous  for  his  power  and  glory;  that  it  will  take  immense  marches  in 
quest  of  the  enemy,  even  into  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions;  that  it  shall  advance 
towards  this  enemy  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  will  seem  only  to  skim  the  ground;  that 
it  will  give  this  empire  its  mortal  wound;  entirely  subvert  it  by  repeated  victories,  and 
destroy  the  double  power  of  the  Persians  and  Medes;  during  which  not  one  monarch, 
whether  its  ally  or  neighbour,  shall  give  it  the  least  succour. 

But  as  soon  as  this  monarchy  shall  have  risen  to  its  greatest  height,  Alexander, 
who  formed  its  greatest  strength,  shall  be  snatched  from  it;  and  thence  there  will 
arise,  towards  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  four  Grecian  monarchies,  which,  though 
vastly  inferior  to  i>at  of  Alexander,  will,  howeverj  be  very  considerable. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  w^onderful,  more  divine,  than  a  series  of  prophecies;  all  of 
them  so  clear,  so  exact,  and  so  circumstantial;  prophecies  which  go  so  far  as  to  point 
out,  that  a  prince  should  die  without  leaving  a  single  successor  from  among  his  own  fa- 
mily, and  that  four  of  his  generals,  will  divide  his  empire  between  them?  But  we  must 
peruse  these  prophecies  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The  Vulgate  agrees,  a  few  pla- 
ces excepted,  pretty  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  which  I  shall  translate!  agreeable  to  the 
original  text. 

"In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Belshazzar,  a  vision  appeared  unto  me, 
even  unto  me,  Daniel,  after  that  which  appeared  unto  me  at  the  first.  And  I  saw  in 
a  vision,  and  it  came  to  pass  when  I  saw,  that  I  was  at  Shushan  in  the  palace,  which  is 
in  the  province  of  Elam;  and  I  saw  in  a  vision,  and  I  was  by  the  river  gf  Ulai.  Then 
I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold  there  stood  before  the  river  a  ram,  which 
had  two  horns,  and  the  two  horns  were  high:  But  one  was  higher  than  the  other, 
and  the  higher  came  up  last.  I  saw  the  rampushing  westward,  and  northward,  and 
southward:  So  that  no  beasts  might  stand  before  him,  neither  was  there  any  that 
could  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  but  he  did  according  to  his  will,  and  became  great. 
And  as  I  was  considering,  behold  a  he-goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground;  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between 
his  eyes.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing 
before  the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I  saw  him  come 
clo«e  unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler  against  him,  and  smote  the  ram, 
and  brake  his  two  horns,  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him, 
but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him:  And  there  was  none 
that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand.  Therefore  the  he-goat  waxed  very  great, 
and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken;  and  from  it  came  out  four  nota- 
ble ones  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven."| 

A  great  number  of  very  important  reflections  might  be  made  on  the  prophecies  I 
have  now  repeated:  but  these  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader's  understanding  and  religion, 
and  will  make  but  one  remark;  on  which,  however,  I  shall  not  expatiate  so  much  as 
the  subject  might  deserve. 

The  Almighty  presides  in  general  over  all  events  which  happen  in  the  world;  and 
rules  with  absolute  sway,  the  fate  of  all  men  in  particular,  of  all  cities,  and  of  all  em- 
pires; but  then  he  conceals  the  operations  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  wonders  of  his  pro- 
vidence, beneath  the  veil  of  natural  causes,  and  ordinary  events.  All  that  profane 
history  exhibits  to  us,  whether  sieges,  or  the  conquest  of  cities;  battles  won  or  lost; 

•  Ibid.  viii. 
t  We  have  not  folIovtedMr.  Rollin's  translation  licie,  Ijclkving  it  more  proper  to  make  use  of  our  own  versioft 
of  the  Bible.  t  Dan.  viii.  1-3. 
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empires  established  or  overthrown;  in  all  these,  there  appears  nothing  but  what  is 
human  and  natural:  God  seems  to  have  no  concern  in  these  things,  and  we  should  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  abandoned  mankind  entirely  to  their  views,  their  talents, 
and  their  passions;  with  the  exception  of  the  Jewish  nation,  whom  he  considered  as 
his  own  peculiar  people. 

To  prevent  our  falling  into  a  temptation  so  repugnant  to  religion  and  even  reason 
itself,  God  breaks  at  every  interval  his  silence,  and  disperses  the  clouds  which  hide 
him,  and  condescends  to  discover  to  us  the  secret  springs  of  his  providence,  by  causing 
his  prophets  to  foretell,  a  long  series  of  years  before  the  event,  the  fate  he  has  prepared 
for  the  dilferent  nations  of  the  earth.  He  reveals  to  Daniel  the  order,  the  succession, 
and  the  different  characteristics  of  the  four  great  empires,  to  which  he  is  determined 
to  subject  all  the  nations  of  the  universe,  viz.  that  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the  Persians 
and  JViedes,  of  the  Greeks;  and  lastly  that  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  in  the  same  view  that  he  insists,  very  strongly,  on  the  two  most  famous  con- 
querors that  ever  existed;  I  mean  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  the  one  founder,  the  other 
destroyer,  of  the  powerful  empire  of  Persia.  He  causes  the  former  to  be  called  by  his 
name,  two  hundred  years  before  his  birth;  prophesied,  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  his 
victories;  and  relates  the  several  circumstances  of  the  taking  of  Babylon,  the  like  of 
which  had  never  been  seen  before.  On  this  occasion  he  points  out  Alexander  by  the 
mouth  of  Daniel,  and  ascribes  such  qualities  and  characteristics  as  can  agree  with 
none  but  liim,  and  which  denote  liim  as  if  he  had  been  named. 

These  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  God  explains  himself  clearly,  should  be 
considered  as  very  precious;  and  serve  as  so  many  keys  to  open  to  us  the  path  to  the 
secret  methods  by  which  he  governs  the  world.  These  faint  glimmerings  of  light 
should  enable  a  rational  and  religious  man  to  see  every  thing  else  clearly;  and  make 
him  conclude,  from  what  is  said  of  the  four  great  empires  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander, 
of  Babylon  and  Tyre,  that  w^e  ought  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  in  the  several 
events  of  profane  history,  God's  perpetual  care  and  regard  for  all  men  and  all  states, 
whose  destiny  depends  entirely  on  his  wisdom,  his' power,  and  his  pleasure. 

We  may  easily  figure  to  ourselves  the  great  joy  and  admiration  with  which  Alex- 
ander was  filled,  upon  hearing  such  clear,  such  circumstantial,  and  advantageous  pro- 
mises. Before  he  left  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  the  Jews,  and  bid  them  ask  any  fa- 
vour whatever.  They  answered,  that  their  request  was,  to  be  allowed  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  which  their  ancestors  had  left  them,  and  to  be  exempted,  the  seventh 
year,  from  their  usual  tribute;  and,  for  this  reason,  because  they  were  forbid  by  their 
laws  to  soAv  their  fields,  and  consequently  could  have  no  harvest.  Alexander  granted 
their  request,  and  upon  the  high-priest's  beseeching  him  to  suffer  ihe  Jews,  who  liv- 
ed in  Babylonia  and  Media,  to  live  likewise  agreeably  to  thch'  own  laws,  he  also  in- 
dulged them  in  this  particular  with  the  utmost  hunianiiy;  and  said  farther,  that  in 
case  any  of  them  would  be  willing  to  se-'-v^e  under  his  standards,  he  would  give  them 
leave  to  follow  their  own  way  of^w^rship,  and  to  observe  their  respective  customs: 
upon  which  offer  great  numbers  unlisted  themselves. 

He  was  scarcely  come  frn-n  Jerusalem,  when  the  Samaritans  waited  upon  him 
with  great  pomp  and  cer^^mony,  humbly  entreating  him  to  do  them  the  honour  to 
visit  their  temple.  As  t^nese  had  submitted  voluntarily  to  Alexander,  and  sent  him 
succours,  they  imat^ned  that  they  deserved  his  favour  much  more  than  the  Jews;  and 
flattered  themseb  es  that  they  should  obtain  the  same,  and  even  much  greater  in- 
dulgence. It  was  in  this  view  they  made  the  pompous  procession  above  mentioned, 
in  order  to  mvite  Alexandei*  to  their  city;  and  the  eight  thousand  men  they  had  sent 
to  serve  under  him,  joined  in  the  request  made  by  their  countrymen.  Alexander 
thanked  them  courteously;  but  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  into  Egypt,  and 
therefore  had  no  time  to  lose;  however,  that  he  would  visit  their  city  at  his  return,  in 
case  he  had  opportunity.  They  then  besought  him  to  exempt  them  from  paying  a 
tribute  every  seventh  year;  upon  which  Alexander  asked  them,  whether  they  were 
Jews?  They  made  an  ambiguous  answer,  wliich  the  king  not  having  time  to  examine, 
lie  also  suspended  this  matter  till  his  return,  and  immediately  continued  his  march  to- 
wards Gaza. 

Upon  his  arrival  before  that  city,  he  found  it  provided  with  a  strong  garrison,  com- 
manded by  Betis,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  Darius.  This  governor,  who  was  a  brave 
man,  and  very  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  defended  it  with  great  vigour  against  Alexan- 
der. As  this  was  the  only  iiilet  or  pass  into  Egypt,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  conquer  it,  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  besiege  it.  But  although  every  art  of  war 
Vol.  II:— 15. 
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was  employed,  and  notwithstanding  his  soldiers  fouo:ht  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  he 
was,  however,  forced  to  lie  two  months  before  it.  Exasperated  at  its  holding  out  so 
Jong,  and  his  receiving  two  wounds,  he  was  resolved  to  treat  the  governor,  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  soldiers,  with  a  barbarity  absolutely  inxcusable;  for  he  cut  ten  thousand  men 
to  pieces,  and  sold  all  the  rest,  with  their  wives  and  children,  for  slaves.  When  Betis, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  last  assault,  was  brought  before  him,  Alexander, 
instead  of  using  him  kindly,  as  his  valour  and  fidelity  justly  merited,  and  who  otherwise 
esteemed  bravery  even  in  an  enemy,  fired  on  this  occasion  with  an  insolent  joy,  spoke 
thus  to  him:  "Betis,  thou  shalt  not  die  the  death  thou  desiredst.  Prepare  therefore  to 
sutier  all  those  torments  which  revenge  can  invent."  Betis,  looking  upon  the  king,  not 
only  with  a  firm,  but  a  haughty  air,  did  not  make  the  least  reply  to  his  menaces;  upon 
which  the  king,  more  enraged  than  before  at  his  disdainful  silence,  "Observe,"  said 
he,  "I  beseech  you,  that  dumb  arrogance.  Has  he  bended  the  knee?  Has  he  spoken 
even  so  much  as  one  submissive  word?  But  I  will  conquer  this  obstinate  silence,  and 
will  force  groans  from  him,  if  I  can  draw  nothing  else."  At  last  Alexander's  anger 
arose  to  fury;  his  conduct  now  beginning  to  change  with  his  fortune:*  upon  which 
he  ordered  a  hole  to  be  made  through  his  heels,  when  a  rope  being  put  through  them, 
and  this  being  tied  to  a  chariot,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  drag  Betis  round  the  city 
till  he  died.  He  boasted  his  having  imitated,  on  this  occasion,  Achilles,  from  whom 
he  was  descended;  who,  as  Homer  relates,  caused  the  dead  body  of  Hector  to  be 
dragged  in  the  same  manner  round  the  Avails  of  Troy:  as  if  a  man  ought  ever  to 
pride  himself  for  having  imitated  so  ill  an  example.t  Both  were  very  barbarous,  but 
Alexander  was  much  more  so,  in  causing  Betis  to  be  dragged  alive;  and  for  no  other 
reason,  than  because  he  had  served  his  sovereign  with  bravery  and  fidelity,  by  de- 
fending a  city  with  which  he  had  inirusted  him;  a  fidelity,  that  ought  to  have  been 
admired,  and  even  rewarded,  by  an  enemy,  rather  than  punished  in  so  cruel  a  manner.^ 

He  sent  the  greatest  part  of  the  plunder  he  found  in  Gaza  to  Olympias,  to  Cleopa- 
tra his  sister,  and  to  his  friends.  He  also  presented  Leonidas,  his  preceptor,  with  five 
hundred  quintals,  or  one  hundred  -weight  of  frankincense,  and  one  hundred  quintals 
of  myrrh;  calling  to  mind  a  caution  Leonidas  had  given  him  when  but  a  child,  and 
which  seemed,  even  at  that  time,  to  presage  the  conquests  this  monarch  had  lately 
achieved.  For  Leonidas,  observing  Alexander  take  up  whole  handsfull  of  incense 
at  a  sacrifice,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire,  said  to  him,  "Alexander,  when  you  shall  have 
conquered  the  country  which  produces  those  spices,  you  then  may  be  as  profuse  of 
incense  as  you  please;  but,  till  that  day  comes,  be  sparing  of  what  you  have."  The 
monarch,  therefore,  wrote  to  Leonidas  as  ft)llows:  "I  send  you  a  large  quantity  of 
incense  and  myrrh,  in  order  that  you  may  no  longer  be  so  reserved  and  sparing  in 
your  sacrifices  to  the  gods." 

As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended  the  siege  of  Gaza,  he  left  a  garrison  there,  and 
turned  the  whole  power  of  his  arms  toward^ Egypt.  In  seven  days'  march  he  arriv- 
ed before  Pelusium,  where  a  great  number  orEgryptians  had  assembled,  with  all 
imaginable  diligence,  to  acknowledge  him  for  their" iir,yefgicpn.§ 

The  hatred  these  people  bore  to  the  Persians  was  so  qreat,  that  they  valued  very 
httle  who  should  be  their  king,  provided  they  could  but  Kieet  with  a  hero  to  rescue 
them  from  the  insolence  and  indignity  with  which  themselvc*?^  and  those  who  pro- 
fessed their  religion,  were  treated.  For,  however  false  a  relig'j^n  may  be,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  one  more  absurd  than  that  of  the  Egyptians,  so  lono*  as 
it  continues  to  be  the  established  religion,  the  people  will  not  sufier  it  V)  be  msulted; 
nothing  affecting  their  minds  so  strongly,  nor  firing  them  to  a  greater  degree.  Ochus 
had  caused  their  god  Apis  to  be  murdered,  in  a  manner  highly  injurious  to  themselves 
and  their  religion;  and  the  Persians  to  whom  he  had  left  the  government,  continued 
to  make  the  same  mock  of  that  deity.  Thus  several  circumstances  had  rendered  the 
Persians  so  odious,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  Amyntas  a  short  time  before  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  he  found  them  prepared  to  join,  and  assist  him  in  expelling  the  Persians. 

This  Amyntas  had  deserted  from  Alexander,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Da- 
rius. He  had  commanded  the  Grecian  forces  at  the  battle  of  Issus;  and  having  fled 
into  Syria,  by  the  country  lying  towards  Tripoli,  with  four  thousand  men,  he  had 
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there  seized  upon  as  many  vessels  as  he  wanted,  burned  tlie  rest,  and  immediately 
set  sail  towards  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  aftewards  Pelusium,  which  he  took  by 
surprise,  upon  feia^ninor  that  Im  had  been  honoured  with  a  commission  from  Darius, 
appointing  iiim  jrovernor  of  Egypt  in  the  room  of  Sabaces,  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Issus.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  possessed  of  this  important  city,  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  made  public  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Egypt;  declaring,  that  the  mo- 
tive of  his  coming  was  to  expel  the  Persians.  Upon  this,  a  multitude  of  Egyptians, 
who  wished  for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  to  free  themselves  from  these  insupportable 
tyrants,  went  over  to  him.  He  then  marched  directly  for  Memphis,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom;  when,  coming  to  a  battle,  he  defeated  the  Persians,  and  shut  them  up 
in  the  city.  But  after  he  had  gained  this  victory,  having  neglected  to  keep  his  sol- 
diers together,  they  straggled  up  and  doAvn  in  search  ol'  plunder;  which  the  enemy 
seeing,  they  salUed  out  upon  such  as  remained,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  with  Amyn- 
tas  their  leader. 

This  event,  so  far  from  lessening  the  aversion  the  Egyptians  had  for  the  Persians, 
increased  it  still  more;  so  that  the  moment  Alexander  appeared  upon  the  frontiers, 
the  people,  who  were  all  dispose<^  to  receive  that  monarch,  ran  in  crowds  to  submit  to 
him.  His  arrival,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  presented  them  with  a  secure 
protection,  which  Amyn*^s  could  not  aftbrd  them;  and  from  this  consideration,  they 
all  declared  openly  in  -''is  favour.  Maza-us,  who  commanded  in  Memphis,  finding  it 
would  be  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  resist  so  triumphant  an  army,  and  that  Darius, 
his  sovereign,  T>as  not  in  a  condition  to  succour  him,  therefore  threw  open  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  up  eight  hundred  talents  and  all  the  king's 
furniture.  Thus  Alexander  possessed  himself  of  all  Egypt,  without  meeting  the 
least  opposition. 

At  Memphis  he  formed  a  design  of  visiting  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This 
temple  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Lybia,  and-twelve  days' jour- 
ney from  Memphis.  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  first  peopled  Egypt  and  Libya,  after 
the  flood;  and,  when  idolatry  began  to  gain  ground  in  the  world  some  time  after,  he 
was  the  chief  deity  of  those  two  countries  in  which  his  descendants  had  continued. 
A  temple  was  built  to  his  honour  in  the  midst  of  these  deserts,  upon  a  spot  of  pretty 
good  ground,  about  two  leagues  broad,  which  formed  a  kind  of  island  in  a  sea  of 
sand.*  It  is  he  whom  the  Greeks  call  zev;,  Jupiter,  and  the  Egyptians,  Amraon:t  in 
process  of  time  these  two  names  were  joined,  and  he  was  called  Jupiter- Ammon. 

The  motive  of  tliis  journey,  Avhich  was  equally  rash  and  dangerous,  was  owing  to 
a  ridiculous  vanity.  Alexander,  having  read  in  Homer,  and  other  fabulous  authors 
of  antiquity,  that  most  of  their  heroes  were  represented  as  the  sons  of  some  deity; 
and  as  he  himself  was  desirous  of  passing  for  a  hero,  he  was  determined  to  have  a 
god  for  his  father.  Accordingly  he  fixed  upon  Jupiter-Ammon  for  this  purpose,  and 
began  by  bribing  the  priests,  and  teaching  them  the  part  they  were  to  act. 

It  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  had  any  one  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  a 
design,  which  was  great  in  no  other  circumstance  than  the  pride  and  extravagance 
that  gave  birth  to  it.  Pufied  up  with  his  victories,  he  had  already  began  to  assume, 
as  Plutarch  observes,  that  character  of  tenaciousness  and  inflexibility  which  will  do 
nothing  but  command;  which  cannot  suffer  advice,  and  much  less  bear  opposition; 
which  knows  neither  obstacles  nor  dangers;  which  makes  the  beautiful  to  consist  in 
impossibility;  in  a  word,  which  fancies  itself  able  to  force,  not  only  enemies,  but  for- 
tresses, seasons,  and  the  whole  order  of  nature;  the  usual  effect  of  a  long  series  of 
prosperities,  which  subdues  the  strongest,  and  makes  them  at  length  forget  that  they 
are  men.  We  ourselves  have  seen  a  famous  conqueror,:}:  v;ho  boasted  his  treading  in 
the  steps  of  Alexander,  carry  farther  than  he  ever  had  this  kind  of  savage  heroism; 
and  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  himself,  never  to  recede  from  his  resolution. 

Alexander  therefore  set  out;  and  going  down  the  river  from  Memphis,  till  he  came 
to  the  sea,  he  coasted  it,  and,  after  having  passed  Canopus,  he  observed,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Pharos,  a  spot  he  thought  very  well  situated  for  the  building  of  a  city. 
He  himself  drew  the  plan  of  it,  and  marked  out  the  several  places  where  ihe  temples 
and  public  squares  were  to  be  erected.  For  the  buildhig  it,  he  employed  Dinocrates 
the  architect,  who  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  rebuilding,  at  Ephesus,  the 

*  Plin.  in  lib.  v.  c.  9. 
tFor  this  reason  the  city  of  E|^pt,  which  the  Scriptures  ('Jerem.  xlyi.  25.    Ezek.  xxx.  15.  Nahum.  Hi.  84 
call  No* Ammon , the  city  of  Ham  or  Ammon,  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Aiod^rs^i,-, or  the  city  ot  Jupiter. 

JCharles  XII.  king  of  Sweden. 
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temple  of  Diana,  which  Herostratus  had  burnt.  This  city  he  called  after  his  own 
name,  and  it  afterwards  rose  to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  As  its  harbour,  which 
was  very  commodious,  had  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  drew  all  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  west;  and  thereby  be- 
came, in  a  very  short  time,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  ^vorld.* 

Alexander  had  to  go  a  journey  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  stadia,  or  eighty  French 
leagues,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon;  the  most  of  the  way  was  throv\gh  sandy 
deserts.  The  soldiers  were  patient  enough  for  the  first  two  days'  march,  before  they 
arrived  in  the  vast  dreadful  solitudes;  but  as  soon  as  they  Ibund  themselves  in  im- 
mense plains,  covered  -^vith  sands  of  a  prodigious  depth,  they  were  greatly  terrified. 
Surrounded  as  with  the  sea,  they  gazed  round  as  far  as  their  sight  could  extend,  to 
discover  if  possible,  some  place  that  was  inhabited,  but  in  vain,  for  they  could  not 
perceive  so  much  as  a  single  tree;  nor  the  least  appearance  of  any  land  that,  had  been 
cultivated.  To  increase  their  calamity,  the  water  they  had  brought  in  goat-skins, 
upon  camels,  now  failed;  and  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  drop  in  all  that  san- 
dy desert.  They  therefore  were  reduced  to  the  sad  condition  of  dying  almost  with 
tliirst;  not  to  mention  the  danger  they  were  in  of  being  buried  under  mountains  of 
sand,  that  were  sometimes  raised  by  the  winds;  and  which  had  formerly  destroyed 
fifty  thousand  of  the  troops  of  Cambyses.  Every  thing  w^s  by  this  time  scorched  to 
so  violent  a  degree,  and  the  air  became  so  hot,  that  the  men  ^.ould  scarcely  breathe; 
when  on  a  sudd'en,  either  by  chance,  say  the  historians,  or  the  imn^diate  indulgence  of 
heaven,  the  sky  was  so  completely  overspread  with  thick  clouds,  thai  they  hid  the  sun, 
which  was  great  relief  to  the  army;  though  tiiey  were  still  in  great  want  of  water. 
But  the  storm  having  discharged  itself  in  a  violent  rain,  every  soldier  got  as  much  as 
he  wanted;  and  some  had  so  violent  a  thirst,  that  they  stood  with  their  mouths  open, 
and  caught  the  rain  as  it  fell.  The  judicious  reader  knows  what  judgment  he  is  to 
form  of  "tliese  marvellous  incidents  with  which  historians  have  thought  proper  to  em- 
bellish this  relation. 

They  were  several  days  in  crossing  these  deserts,"and  upon  their  arriving  near  the 
place  where  ihe  oracle  stood,  they  perceived  a  great  number  of  ravens  flying  before 
the  most  advanced  standard.  These  ravens  sometimes  flew  to  the  ground,  when  the 
army  marched  slowly;  and  at  other  times  advanced  forward,  to  serve  them  as  guides, 
till  they  at  last  came  to  the  temple  of  the  god.  A  vastly  surprising  circumstince  is, 
that  although  this  oracle  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  boundless  solitude,  it 
nevertheless  is  surrounded  with  a  grove,  so  very  shady,  that  the  simbeams  can  scarce- 
ly pierce  it;  not  to  mention  that  the  grove  or  wood  is  watered  with  several  springs  of 
fresh  water,  which  preserve  it  in  perpetual  verdure.  It  is  related  that  near  this  grove 
there  is  another,  in  the  midst  of  wliich  is  a  fountain,  called  the  Water,  or  Fountain  of 
the  Sun.  At  daybreak  it  is  lukewarm,  at  noon  cold;  but  in  the  evening  it  grows 
warmer  insensibly,  and  at  midnight,  boiling  hot;  after  this,  as  day  approaches,  it  de- 
creases in  heat,  and  continues  this  vicissitude  forever. 

The  god  who  is  worshipped  in  this  temple,  is  not  represented  under  the  form  which 
painters  and  sculptures  generally  give  to  gods;  for  he  is  made  of  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  from  the  head  to  the  navel,!  resembles  a  ram.  The  king  having 
entered  into  the  temple,  the  senior  priest  declared  him  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter;  and 
assured  him,  that  the  god  himself  bestowed  this  name  upon  him.  Alexander  accept- 
cepted  it  with  joy,  and  acknowledged  Jupiter  as  his  father.  He  afterwards  asked  the 
priest,  whether  his  father  Jupiter  had  not  allotted  him  the  empire  of  the  whole  world? 
To  which  the  priest;  who  was  as  much  a  flatterer  as  the  king  was  vain-glorious,  an- 
swered that  he  should  be  monarch  of  the  universe.  At  last  he  inquired,  whether  all 
his  father's  murderers  had  been  punished?  but  the  priest  replied  that  he  blasphemed; 
that  his  father  was  immortal,  but  with  regard  to  the  murderers  of  Philip,  they  had  all 
been  extirpated;  adding  tliat  he  should  be  invincible,  and  afterwards  take  his  seat  a- 
mong  the  deities.  Having  ended  his  sacrifice,  he  ofiered  magnificient  presents  to  the 
god,  and  did  not  forget  the  priests,  who  had  been  so  fiiithful  to  hi^  interest. 

Swelled  with  the  splendid  title  of  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  fancying  himself  raised 
above  the  human  species,  he  returned  from  his  journey  as  from  a  triumph.  From  that 
time,  in  all  his  letters,  his  orders,  and  decrees,  he  always  wrote  in  the  style  following: 
Alexander,  King,  son  of  Jupiter-Ammon.  In  answer  towhich,01ympias,  his  mother, 

•A.  M.  3673.    Ant.  J.  C.  331. 
t  This  passage  in  Quintus  Curtius  is  v«i7  difficult,  and  is  rai-iously  explained  by  interpreters. 
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one  day  made  a  very  witty  remonstrance  in  a  few  words,  by  desiring  him  not  to 
quarrel  any  longer  witli  Juno.^' 

While  Alexander  prided  hunself  in  these  chimeras,  and  tasted  the  great  pleasure  his 
vanity  made  him  conceive  from  his  pompous  title,  every  one  derided  him  in  secret; 
and  some,  who  had  not  yet  put  on  the  yoke  of  abject  flattery,  ventured  to  reproach 
him  upon  that  account;  but  they  paid  very  dear  for  that  liberty,  as  the  sequel  will 
ehow.  Not  satisfied  with  endeavouring  to  pass  for  the  son  of  a  god,  and  of  being  per- 
suaded, in  case  this  were  possible,  that  he  really  was  such,  he  himself  would  also  pass 
for  a  god;  till  at  last  Providence,  having  acted  that  part  of  which  he  was  pleased  to 
make  him  the  insirimient,  brought  him  to  his  end,  and  thereby  levelled  him  with  the 
rest  of  mortals. 

Alexander,  upon  his  return  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  being  arrived  at 
the  Palus  Mareotis,  which  was  not  far  from  the  island  of  Pharos,  made  a  visit  to  the 
new  city,  part  of  which  was  now  built.  He  took  the  best  methods  possible  to  people 
it,  inviting  thither  all  sorts  of  persons,  to  whom  he  offered  the  most  advantageous  con- 
ditions. He  drew  to  it,  among  others,  a  considerable  number  of  Jews,  by  allowing 
them  very  great  privileges;  lor  he  not  only  left  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
and  lawe,  but  put  them  on  the  same  footing  in  exery  respect  ^vith  the  Macedonians, 
whom  he  settled  there.t  From  thence  he  went  to  Memphis,  where  he  spent  the 
winter. 

Varro  observes,  that  at  the  time  this  king  built  Alexandria,  the  use  of  papyrus,  for 
writing,  was  found  in  Egypt;  but  this  I  shall  mention  elsewhere. 

During  Alexander's  stay  in  Memphis,  he  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  suffering 
none  but  Macedonians  to  command  the  troops.  He  divided  the  country  into  districts, 
over  each  of  wiiich  he  appointed  a  lieutenant,  Vv^ho  received  orders  from  himself  only; 
not  thinking  it  safe  to  intrust  the  general  command  of  all  the  troops  to  one  single 
person,  in  so  large  and  populous  a  country.  With  regard  to  the  civil  government,  he 
invested  one  Doloaspes  with  the  whole  power  of  it;  for,  being  desirous  that  Egypt 
should  still  be  governed  by  its  ancient  laws  and  customs,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  na- 
tive of  Egypt,  to  whom  they  must  be  faraiUar,  was  fitter  for  that  office  than  any  other 
foreigner  whatever. 

To  hasten  the  building  of  this  new  city,  he  appointed  Cleomenes  inspector  over  it, 
with  orders  for  him  to  levy  the  tribute  which  Arabia  was  to  pay.  But  this  Cleomenes 
was  a  very  wicked  wretch,  who  abused  his  authority,  and  oppressed  the  people  with 
the  utmost  barbarity.^ 

SECTION  VIIL—'AiEXANDER  RESOLVES  TO    GO  IN  PURSUIT  OF   DARIUS.    THE   FAM0U3 

BATTLE  OF  ARBELA. 

Alexander  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  set  out  from  thence  about  spring- 
time, to  march  into  the  East  against  Darius.  In  his  way  through  Palestine,  he  heard 
news  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness.  At  his  going  into  Egypt,  he  had  appointed 
Andromachus,  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Andro- 
machus  coming  to  Samaria  to  settle  some  affairs  in  that  country,  the  Samaritans 
mutinied,  and  settmg  fire  to  the  house  in  w^hich  he  was  , burned  him  alive.  It  is  very 
probable,  that  this  w^as  occasioned  by  the  rage  with  which  that  people  were  fired,  at 
their  having  been  denied  the  same  privileges  that  had  been  granted  the  Jews  their 
enemies.  Alexander  was  highly  exasperated  against  them  for  this  cruel  action,  and 
accordingly  he  put  to  death  all  those  who  had  any  hand  in  it,  banished  the  rest  from  the 
city  of  Samaria,  supplying  their  room  with  a  colony  of  Macedonians,  and  divided  the 
rest  of  their  lands  among  the  Jews.§ 

He  made  some  stay  in  Tyre,  to  settle  the  various  affairs  of  the  countries  he  left  be- 
hind him,  and  advanced  towards  new  conquests. 

He  had  scarcely  set  out,  when  an  eunuch  brought  word,  that  the  consort  of  Darius 
was  dead  in  child-bed.  Hearing  this,  he  returned,  and  went  into  the  tent  of  Sysigam- 
bis,  whom  he  fomid  bathed  in  tears,  and  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  young 
princesses,  who  also  were  weeping;  and  near  them  the  son  of  Darius,  a  child,  who  was 
the  more  worthy  of  compassion  as  he  was  less  sensible  to  evil  which  concerned  him 

•  Varro  apud  Aul.  Gel.  1.  xiii.  c.  4.  t  Joseph,  contia  Appian. 

t  Arrianl.  iii.  p,  108— 110,  Q.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

$  Diod.  1.  Kvii.  p.  530—536.  Ariian.  l.iii.  p.  111—127.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  681.— 685.  Quint.  Curt.  I,  iy.  c.  9.— 
16.    Justin.  1.  ix.  c.  12.— 14. 
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more  than  any  oilier.*  Alexander  consoled  them  in  so  kind  and  tender  a  manner,  as 
plainly  showed  that  he  himself  was  deeply  and  sincerely  afflicted.  He  caused  her 
funeral  obsequies  to  be  performed  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  magnificence.  One 
of  the  eunuchs  who  superintended  the  chamber,  and  Avho  had  been  taken  with  the 
princesses,  fled  from  the  camp,  and  ran  to  Darius,  whom  he  informed  of  his  consort's 
death.  The  Persian  monarch  was  seized  with  the  most  violent  affliction  upon  hearing 
this  news;  particularly  as  he  supposed  she  would  not  he  allowed  the  funeral  cere- 
monies due  to  her  exalted  rank,  But  the  eunuch  undeceived  him  on  this  occasion,  by 
telling  him  the  honours  which  Alexander  had  paid  his  queen  after  her  death,  and  the 
civilities  he  had  always  shown  her  in  her  life-time.  Darius  upon  hearing  these  words, 
w^as  fired  -u-ith  suspicions  of  so  horrid  a  kind,  that  they  did  not  leave  him  a  moment's 
quiet.t 

Taking  the  eunuch  aside,  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows:  "If  thou  dost  still  acknowledge 
Darius  lor  thy  lord  and  sovereign,  tell  me,  by  the  respect  and  veneration  thou  owest 
to  that  splendour  of  Mithres,:t:  which  enlightens  us,  and  to  this  hand  which  the  king 
stretches  out  to  thee;  tell  me,  I  say,  whether,  in  bemoaning  the  death  of  Statira,  I  do 
not  bewail  the  least  of  her  evils;  and  whetlier,  as  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
monarch,  she  did  not  first  lose  her  honour,  and  afterwards  her  life."  The  eunuch,, 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Darius,  besought  him  not  to  think  so  injuriously  of 
Alexander's  virtue;  nor  dishonour  his  wife  and  sister  after  her  death;  and  not  deprive 
himself  of  the  greatest  consolation  he  could  possibly  have  in  his  misfortunes,  viz.  to  be 
firmly  persuaded,  that  the  prince  who  had  triumphed  over  him,  was  superior  to  the 
frailties  of  other  men;  that  he  ought  rather  to  admire  Alexander,  as  he  had  given  the 
Persian  ladies  much  stronger  proofs  of  his  virtue  and  continence,  than  he  had  given 
the  Persians  themselves  of  his  valour.  After  this  he  confirmed  all  he  had  before  said, 
by  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations;  and  then  gave  him  a  particular  account 
of  what  public  fame  had  related  concerning  the  wisdom,  temperance,  and  magnani- 
mity of  Alexander. 

Darius  returning  into  the  hall  where  his  courtiers  were  assembled,  and  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  broke  into  the  following  prayer:  "Ye  gods,  who  preside  over  the 
birth  of  men,  and  who  dispose  of  kings  and  empires,  grant  that,  after  having  raised 
the  fortune  of  Persia  from  its  dejected  state,  I  may  transmit  it  to  my  descendants  with 
the  same  lustre  in  which  I  received  it;  in  order  that,  after  having  triumphed  over  my 
enemies,  I  may  acknowledge  the  favours  which  Alexander  has  shown  in  my  calamity 
to  persons  who,  of  all  others,  are  most  dear  to  me:  or  in  case  the  time  ordained  by 
the  fates  is  at  last  come,  or  that  it  must  necessarily  happen,  from  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
or  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  that  the  empire  of  Persia  must  end;  grant, 
great  gods,  that  none  but  Alexander  may  ascend  the  throne  of  Cyrus." 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  having  set  out  upon  his  march,  arrived  with  his 
whole  army  at  Thapsacus,  where  he  passed  a  bridge  that  lay  across  the  Euphrates, 
and  continued  his  journey  towards  the  Tigris,  where  he  expected  to  come  up  with 
the  enemy.  Darius  had  already  made  overtures  of  peace  to  him  twice,  but  finding 
at  last  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  their  concluding  one,  unless  he  resigned  the  whole 
empire  to  him,  he  therefore  prepared  himself  again  lor  battle.  For  this  purpose,  he 
assembled  in  Babylon  an  army  half  as  numerous  again  as  that  of  Issus,  and  marched 
it  towards  Nineveh:  his  forces  covered  all  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Advice  being 
brought,  that  the  enemy  was  not  far  off,  he  caused  Satropates,  colonel  of  the  caval- 
ry, to  advance  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  chosen  horse;  and  likewise  gave  six  thou- 
sand to  Maza3us,  governor  of  the  province;  all  of  whom  were  to  prevent  Alexander 
from  crossing  the  river,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  through  which  that  monarch 
was  to  pass;  but  he  arrived  too  late. 

Of  all  the  rivers  of  the'east,  this  is  the  most  rapid;  and  not  only  a  great  number  of 
rivulets  mingle  in  its  waves,  but  those  also  drag  along  great  stones;  so  that  it  is  named 
Tigris,  by  reason  of  its  prodigious  rapidit}^,  an  arrow  being  so  called  in  the  Persian 
tongue.  Alexander  sounded  those  parts  of  the  river  which  were  fbrdable,  and  there 
the  water,  at  the  entrance,  came  up  to  the  horses'  bellies,  and  in  the  middle  to  their 
breasts.  Having  drawn  up  his  inliintry  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  and  posted  his 
cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  they  advanced  to  the  current  of  the  water  with  no  great 

*Obidipsum  raiserabilis,  quod  nondum  sentiebat  calamitateni,  maxima  ex  parte  ad  ipsum  redundentmu 
^*      t^u     -n      •  t  A.  M,  3674.    Ant.  J.  C  330. 

J  The  Persians  worshipped  the  sun,  under  the  name  of  Mithres,  and  the  moon,  under  that  of  Mithra. 
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difficulty,  carrying  their  arms  over  their  heads.  The  king  walked  on  foot  among  the 
infantry,  and  was  the  first  who  appeared  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  he  pointed  out 
with  his  hand  the  ford  to  the  soldiers;  it  not  being  possible  for  him  to  make  them  hear 
him.  But  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  kept  themselves  above  water,  be- 
cause of  the  slipperiness  of  the  stones,  and  the  impetuosity  of  ihe  stream.  Such 
soldiers  as  not  only  carried  their  arms,  but  their  clothes  also,  were  much  more  fa- 
tigued, for  these  being  unable  to  go  forward,  were  carried  into  whirlpools,  unless 
they  threw  away  their  burdens.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  number  of  clothes, 
floating  up  and  down,  beat  away  the  burdens  of  several;  and  as  every  man  endea- 
voured to  catch  at  his  own  things,  they  annoyed  one  another  more  than  the  river  did. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  king  conmianded  them,  with  a  loud  voice  to  save  no- 
thing but  their  arms;  and  assured  them,  that  he  himself  would  compensate  their 
other  losses;  for  not  one  of  them  would  listen  to  his  admonitions  or  orders,  so  great 
was  the  noise  and  tumult.  At  last,  they  all  passed  over  that  part  of  the  ford  where 
the  water  was  most  shallow,  and  the  stream  less  impetuous,  recovering,  however, 
but  a  small  part  of  their  baggage. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  army  might  easily  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  they  been  op- 
posed by  a  general  who  dared  to  conquer;  that  is,  who  made  ever  so  little  opposi- 
tion to  their  passage.  But  Mazreus,  who  might  easily  have  defeated  them,  had  he 
come  up  when  they  were  crossing  the  river  in  disorder  and  confusion,  did  not  arrive 
till  they  were  ibrming  in  order  of  battle.  A  like  good  fortune  had  always  attended 
this  prince  hitherto,  both  when  he  passed  the  Granicus  in  sight  of  so  prodigious  a 
multitude  of  horse  and  foot,  who  waited  his  coming  on  shore;  and  also  in  the  rocks  of 
Cilicia,  when  he  found  the  passes  and  straits  quite  open  and  deienceless,  where  a 
small  number  of  troops  might  have  checked  his  progress.  This  circumstance  may 
lessen  our  surprise  at  that  excess  of  boldness,  which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic, 
and  which  perpetually  prompted  him  to  attempt  blindly  the  greatest  dangers;  since, 
as  he  was  always  fortunate,  he  never  once  had  room  to  suspect  himself  guilty  of 
rashness.* 

The  king  having  encamped  two  days  near  the  river,  commanded  his  soldiers  to  be 
ready  for  marching  the  next  day;  but  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening,  the  moon  first 
lost  its  clearness,  and  appeared  afterwards  quite  darkened,  and,  as  it  were,  tinctured 
with  blood.  Now,  as  this  happened  just  before  a  great  battle  was  to  be  fought,  the 
doubtful  success  of  which  filled  the  army  with  great  disquietude,  they  were  first  struck 
with  a  rehgious  awe,  and  beina;  afterwards  seized  with  fear,  they  cried  out,  "that 
heaven  displayed  the  marks  of  its  anger;  and  that  they  were  dragged,  against  the 
will  of  it,  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth;  that  rivers  opposed  their  passage;  that  the 
stars  refused  to  lend  their  usual  light;  and  that  they  could  now  see  nothing  but  deserts 
and  solitudes;  that,  merely  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  one  man,  so  many  thousands 
shed  their  blood;  and  that  for  a  man  who  contemned  his  own  country,  disowned  his 
father,  and  pretended  to  pass  for  a  god." 

These  murmurs  were  rising  to  an  open  insurrection,  when  Alexander,  whom  no- 
thing could  Intimidate,  summoned  the  officers  of  the  army  into  his  tent,  and  com- 
manded such  of  the  Egyptian  soothsayers  as  were  best  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  stars,  to  declare  what  they  thought  of  this  phenomenon.  These  knew  very  well 
the  natural  causes  of  eclipses  of  the  moon;  but,  without  entering  into  physical  in- 
quiries, they  contented  themselves  with  saying,  that  the  sun  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  moon  on  that  of  the  Persians;  and  that,  Avhenever  it  suffered  an 
eclipse,  it  always  threatened  the  latter  with  some  grievous  calamity,  at  the  same  time 
mentioning  several  examples,  all  which  they  gav^e  as  true  and  indisputable.  Su- 
perstition has  a  surprising  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  However  head- 
strong and  inconstant  they  may  be,  yet  if  they  are  once  struck  with  a  vain  image  of 
religion,  they  will  sooner  obey  soothsayers  than  their  leaders.  Tlie  answer  made  by 
the  Egyptians,  being  dispersed  among  the  soldiers,  revived  their  hopes  and  courage. 

The  king,  purposely  to  take  advantage  of  this  ardour,  began  his  march  atler  mid- 
night. On  his  right  hand  lay  the  Tigris,  and  on  his  left  the  mountams  called  Gordyeei. 
\t  day  break  the  scouts,  whom  he  had  sent  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy,  brought  word 
that  Darius  was  marching  towards  him;  upon  which  he  immediately  drew  up  his 
forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  set  himself  at  their  head.     It  was,  however,  atterwards 

•  Aiidacise  quoque,  qua  maxirae  riguit,  ratio  minui  potest;  quia  nuuquamin  disciimen  venit,  an  temci-e 
feci&set.— q.  Curt. 
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found,  that  it  was  only  a  detachment  of  one  thousand  horse  reconnoitering,  and 
which  soon  retired  to  the  main  army.  But,  at  the  same  time,  news  was  hrought  to 
the  king,  that  Darius  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  from  the  place  where 
they  then  were. 

Not  long  before  this,  some  letters  had  been  intercepted,  by  which  Darius  solicited 
the  Grecian  soldiers  either  to  kill  or  betray  Alexander.  Nothing  can  reflect  so  great 
an  odium  on  the  memory  of  this  prince,  as  an  attempt  of  that  kind;  an  attempt  so 
abject  and  black,  and  more  than  once  repeated.  Alexander  was  in  no  doubt  with 
himself,  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  read  these  letters  in  a  full  assembly, 
relying  as  much  on  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  the  Greeks,  as  on  that  of  the  Mace- 
donians. But  Parmenio  dissuaded  him  from  it;  declaring,  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
even  to  awake  such  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers;  that  one  only  Avas  sufficient 
to  strike  the  bloAv;  and  that  avarice  was  capable  of  attempting  the  most  enormous 
crimes.  The  king  followed  this  prudent  counsel,  and  ordered  his  army  to  march  for- 
ward. 

Although  Darius  had  twice  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  imagined  he  had  'nothing 
to  trust  to  but  his  arms;  yet,  being  overcome  by  the  advantageous  circumstances 
which  had  been  told  him  concerning  Alexander's  tendernessj^and  humility  towards  his 
family,  he  despatched  ten  of  his  chief  relations,  who  were  to  offer  him  new  condi- 
tions of  peace,  more  advantageous  than  the  former;  and  to  thank  him  for  the  kind 
treatment  he  had  given  his  family.  Darius  had," in  the  former  proposals,  given  him 
up  all  tlie  provinces  as  far  as  the  river  Halys;  but  now  he  added  the  several  territories 
situated  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Euphrates,  that  is,  all  he  already  possessed. 
Alexander  made  the  following  answer:  "Tell  your  sovereign,  that  thanks,  between 
persons  who  make  war  against  each  other,  are  superfluous;  and  that,  in  case  I  have 
behaved  with  clemency  towards  his  family,  it  was  for  my  own  sake,  and  not  for  his, 
in  consequence  of  my  own  inclination,  and  not  to  please  him.  To  insult  the  unhappy, 
is  a  thing  to  me  unknown.  I  do  not  attack  either  prisoners  or  women,  and  turn  my 
rage  against  such  only  as  are  armed  for  the  fight.  Did  Darius  sue  for  peace  in  a 
sincere  view,  I  then  would  debate  on  what  is  to  be  done;  but  since  he  still  continues, 
by  letters  and  by  money,  to  spirit  up  my  soldiers  to  betray  me,  and  my  friends  to 
murder  me,  I  therefore  am  determined  to  pursue  him  with  the  utmost  vigour;  and  that 
not  as  an  enemy,  but  a  prisoner  and  an  assasin.  It  indeed  becomes  him,  to  offer  to 
yield  up  to  me,  what  I  am  already  possessed  ofl  Would  he  be  satisfied  with  ranking 
himself  as  second  to  me,  without  pretending  to  be  my  equal,  I  might  possibly;  then 
hear  him.  Tell  him,  that  the  world  will  not  permit  two  suns  nor  two  sovereigns.  Let 
him  therefore  choose,  either  to  surrender  to-day,  or  fight  me  to-morrow,  and  not  flat- 
ter himself  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  better  success  than  he  has  hitherto  had."  The 
proposals  of  Darius  were  certainly  not  reasonable;  but  is  Alexander's  answer  any 
more  so?  In^the  former,  we  behold  a  prince  who  is  not  yet  sensible  of  his  own  weakness, 
or,  at  least,  who  cannot  prevail  with  himself  to  own  it;  and  in  the  latter,  we  see  a 
monarch  quite  intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune,  and  carrying  his  pride  to  such  an 
excess  of  folly,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled:  "the  world  will  not  permit  two  suns,  nor 
two  sovereigns."  If  this  be  greatness,  and  not  pride,  I  do  not  know  what  can  ever 
deserve  the  latter  name.  The  ambassadors  having  obtained  leave  to  depart,  return- 
ed back,  and  told  Darius,  that  he  must  now  prepare  for  battle.  The  latter  pitched 
his  camp  near  a  village  called  Gaugamela,  and  tlie  river  Bumela,  in  a  plain  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Arbcla.  He  had  before  levelled  the  spot  which  he  pitched 
upon  for  the  field  of  battle,  in  order  that  his  chariots  and  cavalry  might  have  full  room 
to  move  in;  recollecting  that  his  fighting  in  the  straits  of  Cilicia  had  lost  him  the  battle 
fought  there.  At  the  same  time,  lie  had  prepared  crows-feet*  to  annoy  the  enemy's 
horse. 

Alexander  upon  hearing  this  news,  continued  four  days  in  the  place  he  then  was, 
to  rest  his  army,  and  surrounded  his  camp  with  trenches  and  palisades;  for  he  was 
determined  to  leave  all  his  baggage,  and  the  useless  soldiers  in  it,  and  march  the  re- 
mainder against  the  enemy,  with  no  other  equipage  than  the  arms  they  carried.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  set  out  about  nine  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  fight  Darius  at  day-break; 
who,  upon  this  advice,  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  Alexander  also 
marched  in  battle  array;  for  both  armies  were  witliln  two  or  three  leagues  of  each 

•  Crows-feet  are  instruments  composed  of  iron  spikes,  several  of  these  are  laid  in  the  fields  through  which  the 
cavalry  is  to  march,  in  order  that  they  may  run  into  the  horses'  feet. 
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Other.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  mountains,  where  he  could  discover  the  enemy  s 
wiiole  army,  he  halted;  and,  having  assembled  his  general  officers,  as  well  Macedoni- 
ans as  foreigners,  he  debated  whether  they  should  engage  immediately,  or  pitch 
their  camp  in  that  place.  The  latter  opinion  being  fbllovve'd,  because  it  was  judged 
proper  for  them  to  view  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy  was 
drawn  up,  the  army  encamped  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had  marched;  during 
which  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  lightly  armed,  and  his  royal  regiments, 
marched  round  the  plain  in  v/hich  the  battle  was  to  be  fought. 

On  his  return,  he  assembled  his  general  officers  a  second  time,  and  told  them,  that 
there  was  no  occa^sion  for  his  making  a  speech,  because  their  courage  and  great  actions 
were  alone  sufficient  to  excite  them'  to  glory,  that  he  desired  them  only  to  represent 
to  the  soldiers,  that  they  were  not  to  fight,  on  this  occasion,  for  Phcemcia  or  Egypt, 
but  for  all  Asia,  which  would  be  possessed  by  him  who  should  conquer;  and  that  alter 
having  gone  through  so  many  provinces,  and  leit  behind  them  so  great  a  number  of 
rivers°and  mountains,  they  co\ild  secure  their  retreat  no  otherwise  than  by  gammg  a 
complete  victory.     After  this  speech,  he  ordered  them  to  take  some  repose. 

It  is  said  thaf  Parmenio  advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night-time,  alleging 
that  they  might  easily  be  defeated,  if  fallen  upon  by  surprise,  and  in  the  dark;  but  the 
king  answered,  so  loud  that  all  present  might  hear  him,  that  it  did  not  become  Alex- 
ander to  steal  a  victory,  and  therefore  he  was  resolved  to  fight  and  conquer  in  oroad 
day-light.  This  was  a  haughty,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  prudent  answer;  for  it  was 
running  great  hazard,  to  fait  upon  so  numerous  an  array  in  the  night-time,  and  in  an 
unknown  country.  Darius,  fearing  he  should  be  attacked  unawares,  because  he  had 
not  intrenched  himself,  obliged  his  soldiers  to  continue  the  whole  night  unaer  arms, 
which  proved  of  the  highesT  prejudice  to  him  in  the  engagement. 

Alexander,  who  in  the  crisis  oi' affairs,  used  always  to  consult  soothsayers,  observ- 
ing very  exactly  whatever  they  enjoined,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
finding  himself  upon  the  point  of  fighting  a  battle,  the  success  of  which  was  to  give 
empire  to  the  conqueror,  sent  for  Aristander,  in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  conh- 
dence.  He  then  shut  himself  up  witli  the  soothsayers,  to  make  some  secret  sacrifices; 
and  afterwards  offered  up  victims  to  Fear,*  v\'hich  he  doubtless  did  to  prevent  his 
army  from  being  siezed  with  dread  at  the  sight  of  the  formidable  army  ot  Darius. 
The  soothsayer,  dressed  in  his  vestments,  holding  vervain,  with  his  head  veiled, 
first  repeated  the  prayers  which  the  kins  was  to  address  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  and 
to  Victory.  The  whole  being  ended,  Alexander  went  to  bed,  to  repose  himself  the 
remaining  part  of  the  night.  ^As  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  not  without  some  emotion, 
the  conse'quence  of  the  battle  which  was  upon  the  point  of  being  fought,  he  could  not 
sleep  immediately.  But  his  body  being  oppressed,  in  a  manner,  by  the  anxiety  of  his 
mind,  he  afterwards  slept  soundly  the  whole  night,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  so 
that  when  the  generals  were  assembled,  at  day-break,  before  his  tent,  to  receive  his 
orders,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  he  was  not  awake;  upon  which  they  them- 
selves commanded  the  soldiers  to  take  some  refreshm.ent.  Parmenio  having  at  last 
awakened  him,  and  seemingly  surprised  to  find  him  in  so  calm  and  sweet  a  ^sleep, 
just  as  he  was  o-oino-^o  fimit  a  battle,  in  which  his  Avhole  fortune  lay  at  stake;  "How 
could  it  be  possTble,"  said  Alexander,  "for  us  not  to  be  calm,  since  the  enemy  is  coming 
to  deliver  himself  into  our  hands?"  Immediately  he  took  up  his  arms,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  up  and  down  the  ranks,  exhorting.the  troops  to  behave  gallantly,  and, 
if  possible,  to  surpass  their  ancient  fame,  and  the  glory  they  had  hitherto  acquired. 
Soldiers,  on  the  day  of  battle,  imagine  they  see  the  fate  of  the  engagement  painted 
in  the  face  of  their  general.  As  for  Alexander,  he  had  never  appeared  so  calm,  so  gay, 
nor  so  resolute.  The  serenity  and  security  which  they  observed  in  him,  were  m  a 
manner,  so  many  assurances  of  the  victory.  . 

There  Avas  a  f^Veat  difference  between  the  two  armies  w^th  respect  to  numbers,  oui 
much  more  so  \?ith  regard  to  courage.  That  of  Darius  consisted  of  at  least  six  hun- 
dred thousand  foot,  and  forty  thousand  horse,t  and  the  other  of  no  more  tnan  lorty 
thousand  foot,  and  seven  or  eight  thousand^ horse:  but  the  latter  was  all  tire  ana 
strength;  whereas  on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  it  was  a  prodigious  assemblage  ol  men, 
not  o?  soldiers;  an  empty  phanton  rather  than  a  real  army.t 

•  We  must  read  in  Plntarch  ^iS^,  instead  of  *o;?^. 

t  According  to  sereral  historians,  it  cmi.unted  to  im  wards  of  a  railhon  ot  men. 

tNosnina  vtrius  quam  auxilu.— Q.  Curt. 

Vol.  it.— 16. 
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Both  sides  were  disposed  in  very  nearly  the  same  array.  The  forces  were  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  and  the  intantry,  in  the  centre;  the  one 
and  the  other  heing  under  the  particular  conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the  different 
nations  that  composed  them;  and  commanded  in  general,  by  the  principal  crown- 
officers.  The  front  of  the  battle,  under  Darius,  Avas  covered  with  two  hundred  cha- 
riots, armed  with  scythes,  and  with  fifteen  elephants;  that  king  taking  his  post  in  the 
centre  of  the  first  line.  Besides  the  guards,  which  were  the  flower  of  his  forces^  he 
also  had  fortified  himself  witii  the  Grecian  infantry,  whom  he  had  drawn  up  near 
his  person;  believing  this  body  only  capable  of  opposing  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 
As  his  army  spread  over  a  much  greater  space  of  ground  than  that  of  the  enemy, 
he  intended  to  surround  and  to  charge  them  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  in 
front  and  Hank. 

But  Alexander  had  guarded  against  this,  by  giving  orders  to  the  commanders  of 
the  second  fine,  that  in  case  they  should  be  charged  behind,  to  face  about  to  that 
side;  or  else  to  draw  up  their  troops  in  form  of  a  gibbet,  and  cover  the  wings,  in 
case  the  enemy  shoukl  charge  them  in  flank.  He  had  posted,  in  the  front  of  his  first 
line,  the  greatest  part  of  his  bowmen,  slingers,  and  those  armed  with  javelins,  in  or- 
der that  these  might  make  head  against  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes;  and  fright- 
en the  horses,  by  discbarging  at  them  a  shower  of  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones. 
Those  who  led  on  the  \vings,  were  ordered  to  extend  them  as  wide  as  possible;  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken  the  main  body.  As  for  the  baggage  and  the 
captives,  among  whom  were  the  mother  and  children  of  Darius,  they  were  left  in 
the  camp  under  a  small  guard.  Parmenio  commanded,  as  he  had  always  done,  the 
left  wing,  and  Alexander  the  right. 

When  the  two  armies  came  in  view,  Alexander,  who  had  been  shown  the  several 
places  where  the  crows-feet  were  hid,  extended  more  and  more  towards  the  right 
to  avoid  them;  and  the  Persians  advanced  forward  in  proportion.  Darius  being 
afraid  lest  the  Macedonians  should  draw  him  from  the  spot  of  ground  he  had  levelled, 
and  carry  him  into  another  that  was  rough  and  uneven,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 
his  left  wmg,  which  spread  much  farthe^-  than  that  of  the  enemy's  right  to  march 
right  forward,  and  wheel  about  upon  the  Macedonians  in  flank,  to  prevent  them 
from  extending  their  troops  farther.  Alexander  then  despatched  against  them  the 
body  of  horse  in  his  service  commanded  by  Menidas;  but,  as  these  were  not  able  to 
make  head  against  the  enemy,  because  of  their  prodigious  numbers,  he  reinforced 
them  with  the  Pseonians,  whom  Aretas  commanded,  and  with  the  foreign  cavalry.* 
Besides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  they  had  that  also  of  their  coats  of  mail,  which 
secured  themselves  and  their  horses  much  more.  Alexander's  cavalry  was  pro- 
digiously annoyed.  They,  however,  marched  to  the  charge  with  great  bravery,  and 
at  last  put  the  enemy  to  fiight. 

Upon  this,  the  Persians  opposed  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes  to  the  Macedon- 
ian phalanx,  in  order  to  break  it,  but  with  little  success.  The  noise  which  the  soldiers, 
who  were  lightly  armed,  made  by  striking  their  swords  against  their  bucklers,  and 
the  arrows  which  flew  on  all  sides,  frightened  the  horses,  and  made  a  great  number 
of  them  turn  back  upon  their  own  troops.  Others,  laying  hold  of  the  horses'  bridles, 
pulled  the  riders  down,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Part  of  the  chariots  drove  between 
the  battalions,  which  opened  to  make  way  for  them,  as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do, 
by  which  means  they  did  little  or  no  execution. 

Alexander,  seeing  Darius  set  his  whole  army  in  motion  in  order  to  charge  him, 
employed  a  stratagem  to  encourage  his  soldiers.  When  the  battle  was  at  the  hottest, 
and  the  Macedonians  were  in  the  greatest  danger,  Aristander,  the  soothsayer,  clothed 
in  his  white  robes,  holding  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  hand,  advanced  among  the  com- 
batants as  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  king,  and,  crying  that  he  saw  an"  eagle  ho- 
vering over  Alexander's  head,  a  sure  omen  of  victory,  he  showed,  with  his  finger, 
the  pretended  bird  to  the  soldiers;  who,  relying  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  soothsayer, 
fancied  they  also  saw  it;  and  thereupon  renewed  tlie  attack  with  greater  cheerfulness 
and  ardour  than  ever.  Then  the  king  perceiving  that  Aretas,  after  having  charijed 
the  cavalry,  and  thrown  them  into  disorder,  upon  their  advancing  to  surround  Tiis 
right  wing,  had  begun  to  break  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  main  body  of  the  barbarian 
anny,  marched  after  Aretas,  with  the  flower  of  his  troops,  when  he  quite  broke  the 
enemy's  left  wing,  which  had  already  begun  to  give  way;  and  without  pursuing  the 
forces  wiiich  he  had  thi'own  into  disorder,  he  wheeled  to  tlic  left,  in  order  to  fall  upon 

*  Soipe  relate,  that  the  barbarians  g'ave  way  at  first,  but  soon  returned  to  the  charge. 
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the  body  in  which  Darius  had  posted  liimself.  The  presence  of  the  two  kings  inspir- 
ed both  sides  with  new  vigour.  Darius  was  mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  Alexander 
on  horseback;  both  surrounded  witli  their  bravest  officers  and  soldiers,  whose  only 
endeavour  was  to  save  the  lives  of  their  respective  princes,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  Alexander  having  wounded  Darius's 
equerry  with  a  javelin,  the  Persians,  as  well  as  the  Macedonians,  imagined  that  the 
kiniJ-  vv'as  killed;  upon  which  the  Ibrmer  breaking  aloud  into  the  most  dismal  sounds, 
the  whole  army  were  seized  Avith  the  greatest  consternation.  The  relations  of  Da- 
rius, who  were  at  his  left  hand,  fled  away  with  the  guards,  and  so  abandoned  the 
chariot;  but  those  w^ho  were  at  his  right,  took  him  into  the  centre  of  their  body.  His- 
torians relate,  that  this  prince,  having  drawn  his  scimitar,  reflected  whether  he  ought 
not  to  lay  violent  liands  upon  himself,  ratlier  than  fly  in  an  ignominious  manner;  but 
perceiving  from  his  chariot  that  his  soldiers  still  fought,  he  was  ashamed  to  forsake 
them;  and,  as  he  was  divided  l)etween  hope  and  despair,  the  Persians  retired  insen- 
sibly, and  thinned  their  ranks;  when  it  could  no  longer  be  called  a  battle,  but  a 
slaughter.  At  length  Darius,  turning  about  his  chariot,  fled  with  the  rest;  and  the 
conciueror  was  now  wholly  employed  in  pursuing  liim. 

While  all  this  was  doing  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians,  where  the  victory 
was  not  doubtful,  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Parmenio,  was  in  great  danger.  A 
detachment  of  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Parthian  horse,  which  were  the  best  in  all  the 
Persian  army,  having  broken  through  the  infantry  on  the  left,  advanced  to  the  very 
baggage.  The  moment  the  captives  saw  them  arrive  in  the  camp,  they  armed  them- 
selves with  every  thing  that  came  first  to  hand,  and,  reinforcing  their  cavalry,  rush- 
ed upon  the  Macedonians,  who  were  now  charged  both  before  and  behind.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  told  Sysigambis  that  Darius  had  won  the  battle,  for  this  they  be- 
lieved; that  the  whole  baggage  was  plundered,  and  that  she  was  now  going  to  reco- 
ver her  liberty.  But  this  princess,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  wisdom,  though  this 
news  affected  her  in  the  strongest  manner,  could  not  easily  give  credit  to  it;  and  be- 
ing unwillmg  to  exasperate,  by  too  hasty  a  joy,  a  conqueror  who  had  treated  her 
with  so  much  humanity,  she  did  not  discover  the  least  emotion;  did  not  once  change 
countenance,  nor  utter  a  single  word;  but  in  her  usual  posture,  calmly  waited  till  the 
event  should  denounce  her  fate. 

Parmenio,  upon  the  first  report  of  this  attack,  had  despatched  a  messenger  to  Al- 
exander, to  acquaint  him  with  the  danger  to  which  the  camp  was  exposed,  and  to  re- 
ceive his  orders.  "Above  all  things,"  said  the  prince,  "let  him  not  weaken  his  main 
body;  let  him  not  mind  the  baggage,  but  apply  himself  wholly  to  the  engagement; 
for  victory  will  not  only  restore  us  our  ow^n  possessions,  but  also  give  those  of  the 
enemy  into  our  hands."  The  general  officers,  who  commanded  the  infantry  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  second  line,  seeing  the  enemy  about  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  camp  and  baggage,  made  a  half-wheel  to  the  right,  in  obedience  to  the  or- 
ders which  had  been  given,  and  fell  upon  the  Persians  behind,  many  of  whom  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  obliged  to  retire;  but  as  these  were  horse,  the  Macedonian 
foot  could  not  follow  them. 

Soon  after^  Parmenio  himself  was  exposed  to  much  greater  peril.  Mazasus,  hav- 
ing rushed  upon  him  with  all  his  cavalry,  charged  the  Macedonians  in  flank,  and  be- 
gan to  surround  them.  Immediately  Parmenio  sent  Alexander  advice  of  the  danger 
he  was  in;  declaring,  that  in  case  he  were  not  immediately  succoured,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  soldiers  together.  The  prince  was  actually  pursuing 
Darius,  and,  fancying  he  was  almost  come  up  with  him,  rode  with  the  utmost  speed. 
He  flattered  himself,  that  he  should  absolutely  put  an  end  to  the  war,  in  case  he 
could  but  seize  his  person.  But  upon  this  news,  he  turned  about,  in  order  to  succour 
his  left  wing;  shuddering  with  rage,  to  see  his  prey  and  victory  torn  in  this  manner 
from  him,  and  complaining  against  fortune,  for  having  favoured  Darius  more  in  his 
flight,  than  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  that  monarch. 

Alexander,  in  his  march,  met  the  enemy's  horse  who  had  plundered  the  baggage; 
all  which  were  returning  in  good  order,  and  retiring  back,  not  as  soldiers  who  had 
been  defeated,  but  almost  as  if  they  had  gained  the  victory.  And  now  the  battle  be- 
came more  obstinate  than  before;  for  the  barbarians  marching  in  close  columns,  not 
in  order  of  battle,  but  that  of  a  march,  it  was  very  difficult  to  break  through  them; 
and  they  did  not  amuse  themselves  with  throwing  javelins,  nor  with  wheeling  about, 
according  to  their  usual  custom;  but  man  engaging  agahist  man,  each  did  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  unhorse  his  enemy!  Alexander  lost  sixty  of  his  guards  in  this  at- 
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tack.  Hephgestion,  Coenus,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded  in  it;  he,  however,  triumph- 
ed on  this  occasion,  and  all  the  barbarians  were  cut  to  pieces,  except  such  as  forced 
their  way  through  his  squadrons. 

Durino^  this,  news  had  been  brought  Mazseus  that  Darius  was  defeated:  upon 
which,  being  greatly  alarmed  and  dejected  by  the  ill  successof  that  monarch,  though 
the  advantage  was  entirely  on  his  side,  he  ceased  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  were  now 
in  disorder,  as  vigourously  as  before.  Parmenio  could  not  conceive  how  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  battle,'which  before  was  carried  on  so  warmly,  should  slacken  on  a  sud- 
den: however,  like  an  able  commander,  who  seizes  every  advantage,  and  who  em- 
ploys his  utmost  endeavours  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  fresh  vigour,  he  observed  to 
them,  that  the  terror  which  spread  throughout  the  whole  army,  was  the  forerunner 
of  their  defeat;  and  fired  them  with  the  notion  how  glorious  it  would  be  for  them  to 
put  the  last  hand  to  the  victory.  Upon  his  exhortations^  they  recovered  their  former 
hopes  and  bravery;  when  transformed  into  otlier  men,  they  gave  their  horses  the 
rein,  and  charged  the  enemy  with  so  much  fury  as  threw  them  into  the  greatest  dis- 
order, and  obliged  them  to  fly.  Alexander  came  up  that  instant;  and,  overjoyed  to 
find  the  scale  turned  in  his  favour,  and  the  enemy  entirely  defeated,  he  renewed  in 
concert  with  Parmenio,  the  pursuit  of  Darius.  He  rode  as  far  as  Arbela,  where  he 
fancied  he  should  come  up  with  that  monarch  and  all  his  baggage;  but  Darius  had 
only  just  passed  by  it,  and  left  his  treasure  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  with  his  bow  and 
shield. 

Such  was  the  event  of  this  famous  battle,  which  gave  empire  to  the  conqueror. 
According  to  Arrian,  the  Persians  lost  three  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  those 
who  were  taken  prisoners;  which,  at  least,  is  a  proof  that  the  loss  was  very  great  on 
their  side.  That  of  Alexander  was  very  inconsiderable,  he  not  losing,  according  to 
the  last  mentioned  author,  twelve  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  cavalry.  This 
engagement  was  fought  in  the  month  of  October,*  about  two  years  after  the  battle 
of  fssus  was  fought.f  As  Gaugamela,  in  Assyria,  the  spot  where  the  two  armies  en- 
gaged, was  a  small  place  of  very  little  note,  this  was  called  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that 
city  being  nearest  to  the  field  of^  battle. 

SECTION  IX. ALEXANDER  TAKES  ARBELA,  BABYLON,  SUSA,  PERSEPOLIS,  AND  FINDS 

IMMENSE  RICHES  IN  THOSE  CITIES. 

Alexander's  first  care,  after  obtaining  the  victory,  was  to  offer  magnificent  sa- 
crifices to  the  gods,  by  way  of  thanksgiving.  He  afterwards  rewarded  such  as  had 
signalized  themselves  remarkably  in  battle;  bestowed  riches  upon  them  with  a  very 
liberal  hand,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  houses,  employments,  and  governments.  But, 
being  desirous  of  expressing  more  particularly  his  gratitude  to  the  Greeks,  for  hav- 
ing appointed  him  generalissimo  against  the  Persians,  he  gave  orders  for  abolishing 
the  several  tyrannical  institutions  that  had  started  up  in  Greece;  that  the  cities  should 
be  restored  to  their  liberties,  and  all  their  rights  and  privileges.  He  wrote  particu- 
larly to  the  Plataeans,  declaring  that  it  was  his  desire  their  city  should  be  rebuilt,  to 
reward  the  zeal  and  bravery  by  which  their  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves, 
in  defending  the  common  liberties  of  Greece.^  He  also  sent  part  of  the  spoils  to  the 
people  of  Crotona  in  Italy,  to  honour,  though  so  many  years  after,  the  good  will  and 
courage  of  Phayllus  the  champion,  a  native  of  their  country,  who,  while  war  was  car- 
rying on  between  the  Medes,  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  that  were  settled  in 
Italy  had  abandoned  the  true  Grecians,  imagining  they  were  entirely  undone,  had 
fitted  out  a  galley  at  his  own  expense,  and  sailed  to  Salamin.  to  participate  in  the 
danger  to  which  his  countrymen  were  at  that  time  exposed.  So  great  a  friehd  and 
encourager,  says  Plutarcli,  was  Alexander,  of  every  kind  of  virtue;  considering  him- 
self, says  the  same  author,  obliged  in  a  manner  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  all 
great  actions;  to  give  immortality  to  merit,  and  propose  them  to  posterity  as  so  ma- 
ny models  for  their  imitation.§ 

Darius,  after  his  defeat,  having  but  very  few  attendants,  had  rode  towards  the  ri- 
ver Lycus.  After  crossing  it,  several  advised  him  to  break  down  the  bridges,  be- 
cause the  enemy  pursued  him.  But  he  made  this  generous  answer,  "That  life  was 
not  so  dear  to  him,  as  to  make  him  desire  to  preserve  it  by  the  destruction  of  so  ma- 

•  The  month  called  by  the  Greeks,  Boedromion,an8wev8  partly  to  our  month  of  October. 
tA.M.3')74.     Ant.  J.  C.  330. 
tpiod.l.XTii.  p.  538—540.     Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  3  27— 133.     Pint,  in  Alex.  p.  685-688.     Quint.  Curt.  I.  v.  c.  1—7* 
#uttin.  L  ix.  c.  14.  {  Heioduius  rtlatei.  the  history  in  very  few  words,  1.  viii.  c.  47. 
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tiy  thousands  of  his  subjects  and  faithful  allies,  who,  by  that  means  would  be  delivered 
up  to  ihe  mercy  of  ihe  enemy;  that  they  had  as  much  right  lo  pass  over  this  bridge 
as  their  sovereign,  and  consequently  thai  it  ought  to  be  as  open  to  them.?'*  After 
riding  a  great  many  leagues  full  speed,  he  arrived  at  midnight  at  Arbela.  From 
thence  he  fled  towards  Media,  over  the  Armenian  mountains,  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility,  and  a  few  of  his  guards.  The  reason  of  his  goin^  that  way 
was,  his  supposing  that  Alexander  would  proceed  towards  Babylon  and  Susa,  there 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory;  besides,  a  numerous  army  could  not  pursue  him  by 
this  road;  whereas,  in  the  other,  horses  and  chariots  might  advance  with  great  ease; 
not  to  mention  that  the  soil  was  very  fruitful. 

A  few  days  after,  Arbela  surrendered  to  Alexander,  who  found  in  it  a  great  quan- 
tity of  furniture  belonging  to  the  crown,  rich  clothes,  and  other  precious  moveables, 
with  four  thousand  talents,  and  all  the  riches  of  the  army,  which  Darius  had  left 
there  at  his  setting  out  against  Alexander,  as  was  before  observed.  But  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  leave  that  place,  because  of  the  diseases  that  spread  in  his  camp,  occa- 
sioned by  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies  which  covered  all  the  field  of  battle.  This 
prince  advanced,  therefore  over  the  plains  towards  Babylon,  and,  after  four  days' 
march,  arrived  at  Memnis,  where  in  a  cave,  is  seen  the  celebrated  fountain  which 
throws  out  so  great  a  quantity  of  bitumen,  that,  we  are  told,  it  was  used  as  cernent 
in  building  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

But  what  Alexander  admired  most,  was  a  great  gulf,  whence  streamed  perpetually, 
rivulets  of  fire,  as  from  an  inexhaustible  spring;  and  a  flood  of  naphtha,  which  over- 
flowing, from  the  prodigious  quantities  of  it,  formed  a  great  lake  pretty  near  the 
gulf  This  naphtha  is  exactly  like  bitumen,  having  one  additional  quality,  viz.  its 
catching  fire  so  v^ery  suddenly,  that  before  it  touches  a  flam.e,  it  kindles  merely  from 
the  light  that  surroujids  the  flame,  and  sets  the  air  between  both  on  fire.  The  bar- 
barians being  desirous  of  showing  the  king  the  strength  and  subtilty  of  this  combus- 
tible substance,  scattered  several  drops  of  it,  after  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  through  the 
street  which  led  to  the  house  he  had  chosen  for  his  residence.  After  this,  going  to 
the  other  end  of  the  street,  they  brought  torches  near  the  places  where  those  drops 
were  placed,  for  it  was  night;  and  the  drops  which  were  ni<^hest  the  torches,  taking 
fire  on  a  sudden,  the  flame  ran  in  an  instant  to  the  other  end;  by  which  means  the 
whole  street  seemed  in  one  general  conflagration. 

When  Alexander  came  near  Babylon,  Mazrous,  who  had  retired  thither  after  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  surrendered  himself,  with  his  children,  who  were  grown  up,  and 
gave  the  city  into  his  hands.  The  kiag  was  highly  pleased  with  liis  arrival;  for  he 
would  have  met  with  great  difficulties,  in  besieging  a  city  of  such  importance,  and 
so  well  provided  with  every  thing.  Besides  his  being  a  person  of  great  quality,  and 
very  brave,  he  had  also  acquired  great  honour  in  the  last  battle; "^and  others  might 
have  been  prompted,  from  the  example  he  set  them,  to  imitate  him.  Alexander  en- 
tered the  city  at  the  head  of  his  whole  arm}^,  as  if  he  had  been  marching  to  a  battle. 
The  walls  of  Babylon  were  lined  Avith  people,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  pan  of 
the  citizens  were  gone  out  before,  from  the  impatient  desire  tliey  had  to  see  their 
new  sovereign,  whose  renown  had  far  outstripped  his  march.  Eagophanes,  gover- 
nor of  the  fortress,  and  guardian  of  the  treasure,  unwilling  to  discover  less  zeal  than 
Mazfeus,  strewed  the  streets  with  flowers,  and  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  way  silver 
altars,  which  smoked  not  only  with  frankincense,  but  the  most  fragrant  perfumes  of 
every  kind.  Last  of  all,  came  the  presents  which  were  to  be  made  the  king,  viz. 
herds  of  cattle,  and  a  great  number  of  horses;  as  also  lions  and  panthers,  which  were 
carried  in  cages.  After  these  walked  the  magi,  singing  hymns  after  the  m.anner  of 
their  country,  then  the  Chaldeans,  accompanied  by  the  Babylonian  soothsayers  and 
musicians.  It  was  customary  for  the  latter  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  king,  accom- 
panied with  their  instruments;  and  for  the  Chaldeans  to  observe  the  motions  of  tiie 
planets,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  The  rear  was  brouo:ht  up  by  the  Bab}'- 
lonian  cavalry,  which,  both  men  and  horses,  were  so  sumptuously  decorated,  that 
imagination  can  scarcely  reach  their  magnificence.  The  king  caused  the  people  to 
walk  after  his  infantry,  and  himself,  surrounded  with  his  guards,  and  seated  on  a 
chariot,  entered  the  city;  and  from  thence  rode  to  the  palace,  as  in  a  kind  of  triumph. 
The  next  day  he  took  a  view  of  all  the  money  and  moveables  of  Darius.     Of  the 

•  Non  ita  sesaluti  suae  velle  consultum,  ut  tot  millia  sociorum  hosti  objiciat,  debere  etaliis  fugse  viam  patere, 
^qu  EP  patuerit  sibi.— Justin. 
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moneys  he  found  in  Babylon,  he  pfave  it  by  way  of  extraordinary  recompence,  to 
the  Macedonian  horsemen,  six  minae;  to  each  mercenary  horseman,  two  minae;  to 
every  Macedonian  foot  soldier,  tAvo  minte;  and  to  every  one  of  the  rest,  two  months 
of  their  ordinary  pay.  He  gave  orders,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  the  magi,  with 
whom  he  had  several  conferences  for  the  rebuilding  the  temple  which  Xerxes  had 
demolished;  and,  among  others,  that  of  Belus,  who  was  in  greater  veneration  at  Ba- 
bylon than  any  other  deity.  He  gave  the  government  of  the  province  to  Mazaeus, 
and  the  command  of  the  forces  he  left  there  to  Apollodorus  of  Amphipolis. 

Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  tumuli  of  war,  still  preserved  a  love  for 
the  sciences.  He  used  often  to  converse  with  the  Chaldeans,  who  had  always  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  astronomy  from  its  origin,  and  gained  great  fame  by  their 
knowledire  in  it.  They  presented  him  with  astronomical  observations  taken  by  their 
predecessors  during  the  space  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  years,  which 
consequently  Avent  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Nimrod.  These  were  sent  by  Caliis- 
thenes,  accompanied  Alexander,  to  Aristotle.* 

The  king  resided  longer  in  Babylon,  than  he  had  done  in  any  other  city,  which  was 
of  oreat  prejudice  to  the  discipline  of  his  forces.  The  people,  even  from  a  religious 
motive,  abandoned  themselves  to  pleasures,  to  voluptuousness,  and  the  most  infamous 
excesses:  nor  did  ladies,  though  of  the  highest  quality,' observe  any  decorum,  or  show 
the  least  reserve  in  their  immoral  actions,  but  gloried  therein,  so  far  from  endeavour- 
ino"  to  conceal  them,  or  blushing  at  their  enormity.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this 
army  of  soldiers,  which  had  triumphed  over  Asia,  after  having  thus  enervated  them- 
selves, and  rioted  as  it  were,  in  the  sloth  and  luxury  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  for  thirty- 
four  days  together,  would  have  been  scarcely  able  to  complete  their  exploits,  had  they 
been  opposed  by  an  enemy.  But  as  they  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time,  these 
irreo-ularities  were  not  so  visible;  for  Amyntas  brought  six  thousand  loot,  and  five 
hundred  Tvlacedonian  horse,  which  were  sent  by  Antipater;  and  six  hundred  Thracian 
horses  with'three  thousand  five  hundred  foot  of  the  same  nation;  besides  lour  thousand 
mercenaries  from  Peloponnesus,  with  nearly  four  hundred  horses. 

The  above-mentioned  Amyntas  had  also  brought  the  king  fifty  Macedonian  youths, 
sons  to  noblemen  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  country,  to  serve  as  his  guards.  The 
youths  in  question  waited  upon  him  at  the  table,  brought  him  his  horses  when  in  the 
field  attended  upon  him  in  parties  of  hunting,  and  mounted  guard  at  the  door  of  his 
apartment  by  turns;  which  were  the  first  steps  to  the  highest  employments  both  in  the 
.armv  and  state. 

After  Alexander  left  Babylon,  he  entered  the  province  of  Sitacena,  the  soil  of  which 
is  very  fruitful,  .and  productive  of  every  thing  valuable,  wiiich  made  him  continue 
the  lono-er  in  it.  '  But,  lest  indolence  should  enervate  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  he 
proposed  prizes  for  such  of  them  as  should  exert  the  greatest  bravery;  and  appointed, 
as  iucJo-es  of  the  actions  of  those  who  should  dispute  this  honour,  persons,  who  them- 
selves Tiad  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  proofs  of  bravery  which  each  soldier  had  given 
in  the  former  battles;  for  on  these  only  the  prizes  were  to  be  bestowed.  To  each  of 
the  eight  men  who  were  pronounced  most  valiant,  he  gave  a  regiment,  consisting  of 
ja  thousand  men;  whence  those  olficerg  were  called  chiliarchi.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  reo-iments  were  composed  of  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers,  consisting  before  but 
of  five  hundred,  and  they  had  not  yet  been  the  reward  of  valour.  The  soldiers  ran 
in  crowds  to  view  this  illustrious  sight,  not  only  as  eye-witnesses  of  the^actions  of  all, 
but  as  judges  over  the  judges  themselves;  because  they  might  perceive,  very  easily, 
whether  rewards  were  bestowed  on  merit,  or  merely  by  favour;  a  circumstance  in 
which  soldiers  can  never  be  imposed  upon.  The  prizes  seem  to  have  been  distributed 
with  the  the  utmost  equity  and  justice. 

He  likewise  made  several  very  advantageous  changes  in  military  discipline,  as  es- 
tablished bv  his  predecessors;  for  he  formed  one  single  body  of  his  whole  cavalry, 
without  showing  any  regard  to  the  difierence  of  nations,  and  appointed  such  officers  to 
command  them,  as  they  themselves  thouglitfit  to  nominate;  whereas  before,  the  horse- 
men of  every  nation  used  to  fight  under  their  own  particular  standard,  and  were  com- 
manded by  a  colonel  of  that  country.  The  trumpet's  sound  used  to  be  the  signal  for 
the  march*  but  as  it  very  frequently  could  not  be  well  heard,  because  of  the  great 
noise  that  'is  made  in  decamj)ing,  he  gave  orders  that  a  standard  should  be  set  up  over 
his  tent,  which  might  be  seen  by  his  whole  army.  He  also  appointed  fire  to  be  the 
signal  in  the  nighttime,  and  smoke  in  the  day. 

*  Porpliyr.  apnd  Simplic.  in  Lib.  ii.tle  Coelo. 
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Alexander  marched  afterwards  towards  Susa,  where  he  arrived  twenty  days  after 
leavino- Babylon.  As  he  came  near  it,  Abutites,  governor  of  the  provinces,  sent  his 
son  to^meet  him,  with  a  promise  to  surrender  the  city  into  his  hands;  whether  he  was 
prompted  to  this  from  his  own  inclinationj  or  did  it  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Da- 
rius, to  amuse  Alexander  with  the  hopes  of  phmder,  the  kini^  gave  this  young  noble- 
man a  very  gracious  reception,  who  attended  him  as  far  as  the  river  Choaspes,  the 
waters  of  which  are  so  famous  upon  account  of  their  expuisete  taste.  The  kings  of 
Persia  never  drank  of  any  other;  and  wherever  they  went,  a  quantity  of  it,  after 
having  been  put  over  the  fire,  was  always  carried  after  them  in  silver  vases.*  It  was 
here  Abutites  came  to  wait  upon  him,  bringing  presents  worthy  of  a  king;  among 
which  were  dromedaries  of  incredible  swiftness,  and  twelve  elepliants,  which  Darius 
had  sent  for  from  India.  Having  arrived  in  the  city,  he  took  immense  sums  out  of 
the  treasury,  with  fifty  thousand  talents  of  silver  in  ore  and  ingots,  besides  movea- 
bles, and  a  thousand  other  things  of  infinite  value.  This  wealth  was  the  produce 
of  the  exactions  imposed  for  several  centuries  upon  the  common  people,  from  whose 
sweat  and  poverty  immense  revenues  were  raised.  The  Persian  monarchs  fancied 
they  had  amassed  them  for  their  children  and  posterity;  but  in  one  hour,  they  fell  in- 
to the  hands  ofaforeign  king  who  was  able  to  make  a  right  use  of  them;  for  Alex- 
ander seemed  to  be  merely  the  guardian  or  trustee  of  the  immense  riches  which  he 
found  hoarded  up  in  Persia,  and  apphed  them  to  no  other  use,  than  the  rewarding  of 
merit  and  courage. 

Among  other  things,  there  was  found  five  thousand  qnintalsf  of  Harmionei  purple, 
the  finest  in  the  world,  which  had  been  treasuring  up  there  during  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  years;  notwithstanding  which,  its  beauty  and  lustre  Vvas  not  in 
the  least  diminislied. 

Here  likewise  was  found  part  of  the  rarities  which  Xerxes  brought  from  Greece; 
and,  among  others,  the  brazen  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  which  Alex- 
ander sent  afterwards  to  Athens,  where  they  were  standing  in  Arrian's  time.§ 

The  king,  being  resolved  to  march  into  Persia,  appointed  Archelaus  governor  of 
the  city  of  Susa,  with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men,  Mazarus,  one  of  the  lords  of 
his  court,  was  made  governor  of  the  citadel,  with  a  thousand  Macedonian  soldiers, 
who  could  not  follow  him  by  reason  of  their  great  age.     He  gave  the  government  of 
Susiana  to  Abutites. 

He  left  the  mother  and  children  of  Darius  in  Susa,  and  having  received  from  Mace- 
donia a  great  quantity  of  purple  stuffs,  and  rich  habits,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  he  presented  them  to  Sysigambis,  together  with  the  artificers  who  had 
wrought  them;  for  he  paid  her  every  kind  of  honour  and  loved  her  as  tenderly  as  if 
she  had  been  his  mother.  He  likewise  commanded  the  messengers  to  tell  her,  that 
in  case  she  fancied  those  stuffs,  she  might  make  her  grandchildrn  learn  the  art  of 
weaving  them  by  way  of  anmsement;  and  to  give  them  as  ])resents  to  whomsoever 
they  should  think  proper.  At  these  words,  the  tears  which  fell  from  her  eyes  showed 
but  too  evidently  how  greatly  she  was  displeased  with  these  gifts;  the  working  in 
wool  being  considered  by  the  Persian  women  as  the  highest  ignominy.  Those  wha- 
carried  these  presents,  liaving  told  the  king  that  Sysigambis  was  very  much  dissatis- 
fied, he  thought  himself  obliged  to  make  an  apology  for  what  he  had  done,  and  admi- 
nister some  consolation  to  her.  Accordingly  he  paid  her  a  visit,  when  he  spoke  thus: 
"Mother,  the  stuff  in  which  you  see  me  clothed,  was  not  only  a  gift  of  my  sisters,  but 
wrought  by  their  fingers.  Hence  I  beg  you  to  believe,  that  the  custom  of  my  country 
misled  me;  and  do  not  consider  that  as  an  insult,  which  was  owing  entirely  to  ignorance. 
I  believe  I  have  not,  as  yet,  done  any  thing  which  I  knew  interfered  with  your  man- 
ners and  customs.  I  was  told  that  among  the  Persians,  it  is  a  sort  of  crime  for  a  son 
to  seat  himself  in  his  mother's  presence,  without  first  obtaining  her  leave.  You  are 
sensible  how  cautious  I  have  always  been-in  this  particular;  and  that  I  never  sat  down, 
till  you  had  first  laid  your  commands  upon  me  to  do  so.  And  every  time  that  you  was 
going  to  fall  prostrate  before  me,  I  only  ask  you,  whether  I  would  suffer  it?  As  the 
highest  testimony  of  the  veneration  I  have  for  you,  I  ah.v-ir'=5  called  you  by  the  tender 
name  of  mother,  though  this  belongs  properly  to  Olympias  onlv  to  whom  I  owe  my 
birth." 

*  Herod.  lib.  i.  c.  188. 
i"The  reader  will  have  au  idea  of  theprodig;ious  value  of  this,  when  he  is  told  that  this  purple  was  sold  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  livres  (nearly  nineteen  dollars)  a  pound.    The  quintal  is  one  hundred  weight  of  Paris. 
tHermiene  was  acityof  Argolis,  where  the  best  purple  was  djed. 
§What  Arrian  ascribes  here  to  Alexander,  in  regard  to  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristojjiton,  is  attributed 
by   other  Historians  to  other  princss. 
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What  I  have  just  now  related,  may  suggest  two  reflections,  both  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  very  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Firsts  we  see  to  how  great  a  height  the  Persians,  so  vain  and  haughty  in  other 
respects,  carried  the  veneration  they  showed  their  parents.  The  reader,  doubtless, 
remembers,  that  Cyrus  the  Great,  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  and  the  most  exalt- 
ed pitch  to  which  iortune  had  raised  him,  would  not  accept  of  the  advantageous  of- 
fer made  him  ])y  Cyaxares,  his  uncle,  viz.  of  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  JMedia  for  her  dowr}':,  till  he  had  first  advised  with  his  father  and  mother,  and 
obtained  their  consent.  History  informs  us  here,  that  among  the  Persians,  a  son 
never  dared  to  seat  himself  belbre  his  mother,  till  he  had  first  obtained  her  leave; 
and  that  to  do  otherwise  was  considered  as  a  crime.*  Alas!  how  widely  do  our 
manners  diiier  from  so  excellent  an  institution! 

Secondly,  1  discover  in  the  same  relation,  several  valuable  footsteps  of  that  happy 
simplicity  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  when  it  was  the  custom  for  ladies,  though 
of  the  greatest  distinction,  to  employ  themselves  in  useful,  and  sometimes  laborious 
works.  Every  one  knows  what  is  told  us  in  Scripture  to  this  purpose  concerning 
Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  several  others.  We  read  in  Homer,  of  princesses  drawing 
water  from  springs,  and  washing  with  their  own  hands,  the  linen  of  their  respective 
families.  Here  tiie  sisters  of  Alexander;  that  is,  the  daughters  of  a  powerful  prince, 
are  employed  in  making  clothes  for  their  brother.!  The  celebrated  Lucretia  used  to 
spin  in  the  midst  of  her  female  attendants.  Augustus,  who  was  sovereign  of  the 
world,  wore,  for  several  years  together,  no  oilier  clothes  but  what  his  wife  and  sis- 
ter made  him.  It  was  a  custom  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  not  many  years 
since,  for  the  princess  who  then  sat  upon  the  throne,  to  prepare  several  of  the  dishes 
at  every  meal.  In  a  word,  needlework,  the  care  of  domestic  affairs,  a  serious  and 
retired  life,  is  the  proper  function  of  women;  and  for  this  they  were  designed  by 
Providence.  The  depravity  of  the  age  has  indeed  afnxed  to  these  customs,  which 
are  very  nearly  as  old  as  the  creation,  an  idea  of  meanness  and  contempt:  but  then, 
what  has  it  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  harsh  and  vigorous  exercises  which  a  just 
education  enabled  the  sex  to  undertake,  to  that  laborious  and  useful  life  which  was 
spent  at  home?  A  soft  indolence,  a  stupid  idleness,  frivolous  conversations,  vain 
amusements,  a  strong  passion  for  public  shovv^s,  and  a  frantic  love  of  gaming.  Let 
us  compare  these  two  characters,  and  then  pronounce  which  of  them  may  justly  boast 
its  being  founded  on  good  sense,  solid  judgment,  and  a  taste  for  truth  and  nature.  It 
must,  nevertheless,  be  confessed  in  honour  of  the  fair  sex  and  of  our  nation,  that 
several  ladies  among  us,  and  those  of  the  highest  quality,  make  it  not  only  a  duty, 
but  a  pleasure,  to  employ  themselves  in  needlework,  not  of  a  trifling,  but  of  the  most 
useful  kind,  and  to  make  part  of  their  furniture  with  their  own  hands.  I  might  also 
add,  that  great  numbers  of  these  adorn  their  minds  with  agreeable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  serious,  and  useful  studies. 

Alexander  having  taken  his  leave  of  Sysigambis,  who  now  was  extremely  well 
satisfied,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  called  by  the  inhabitants,  Pasi-Tigris.^ 
Having  crossed  it  with  nine  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  consisting  of 
Agrians,  as  well  as  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand 
Thracians,  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Uxii.  This  region,  lies  near  Susa,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  frontiers  of  Persia;  a  narrow  pass  only  lying  between  it  and  Susiana. 
Madathes  commanded  this  province.  This  man  was  not  a  time-server,  nor  a  follower 
of  fortune:  but,  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  he  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity;§ 
and  for  this  purjoose,  had  withdrawn  into  his  own  city,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of 
craggy  rocks,  and  was  surrounded  with  precipices.  Having  been  forced  from  thence, 
fie  retired  into  the  citadel,  whence  the  besieged  sent  thirty  deputies  to  Alexander,  to 
sue  for  quarter,  which  they  obtained  at  last  by  the  intercession  of  Sysigambis.  The 
king  not  only  pardoned  Madatlies,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  that  princess,  but  hke- 
wise  set  all  the  captives,  and  those  who  had  surrendered  themselves,  at  liberty;  permit- 
led  them  to  enjoy  their  several  rights  and  privileges!;  would  not  siiifer  the  city  to  be  plun- 
dered, but  let  them  plough  their  lands  without  paying  any  tax  or  tribute.  Could  Sy- 
sigambis have  possibly  obtained  more  from  her  own  son  on  this  occasion,  had  he  been 
the  victor? 

"  Scio  apud  vos,  filiuiti  in  conspectii  matvis  nefas  esse  cojisidere,  nisi  cum  ilia  permisit.— Q.  Curt. 
t  Mait'i-  haiic  vtsieiii,  quamindutus  sum,  soroiun.  noiisoiuni  donum,  sedelsain  opus  vides.— Q.  Curt. 

I  Tht*  rivt-r  differs  from  the  Tiq^n  s. 
{  Ilaudtaaetemporum  homo:  quippe  uliiiaa  pro  fide  experiri  decreverat.— Q.  Curt. 
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The  Uxii  being  subdued,  Alexander  gave  part  of  his  army  to  Parmenio,  and  com- 
manded him  to  march  it  through  the  plain,  while  himself,  at  the  liead  of  his  light- 
armed  troops,  crossed  the  mouniains,  which  extend  as  far  as  Persia.  The  fifth  day 
he  arrived  at  the  pass  of  Susa.  Arioharzanes,  wnth  four  thousand  foot  and  seven 
hundred  horse,  had  taken  possession  of  those  rocks,  which  are  craggy  on  all  sides, 
and  posted  the  barbarians  at  the  summit,  out  of  the  reach  of  arrows.  He  had  also 
built  a  wall  in  those  passes,  and  encamped  his  forces  under  it.  As  soon  as  Alexander 
advanced,  in  order  to  attack  him,  the  barbarians  rolled,  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, stones  of  a  prodigious  size,  which,  fialling  from  rock  to  rock,  rushed  forward 
with  the  greater  violence,  and  at  once  crushed  to  pieces  whole  bands  of  soldiers. 
The  king,  being  very  much  terrified  at  this  sight,  commanded  a  retreat  to  be  sound- 
ed; and  it  was  with  the  utmost  grief  he  saw  himself  not  only  stopped  at  this  pass, 
but  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  force  it. 

While  he  was  revolving  these  gloomy  thoughts,  a  Grecian  prisoner  surrendered 
himself  to  Alexander,  with  a  promise  to  conduct  him  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  by 
another  way.     The  king  accepted  of  the  offer,  when  leaving  the  superintendence  of 
the  camp  and  of  the  army  to  Craterus,  he  commanded  him  to  cause  a  great  number 
of  fires  to  be  lighted,  in  order  that  the  barbarians  might  thereby  be  more  strongly  in- 
duced to  believe  that  Alexander  was  there  in  person.     After  this,  taking  some  chosen 
troops  with  him,  he  set  out,  going  through  all  the  by-w^ays,  as  his  guide  directed.  But, 
besides  that  these  paths  were  very-  craggy,  and  the  rocks  so  slippery  that  they  could 
scarcely  stand  upon  them,  the  soldiers  were  also  very  much  distressed  by  the  snows 
which  the  winds  had  brought  together,  and  which  were  so  high,  that  the  men  fell  into 
them,  as  into  so  many  ditches;  and  when  their  comrades  endeavoured  to  draw  them  out, 
they  themsevles  would  likewise  sink  into  them;  not  lo  mention  that  their  tears  were 
greatly  increased  by  the  horrors  of  the  night,  by  their  being  in  an  unknown  country, 
and  conducted  by  a  guide  whose  fidelity  was  doubtful.      After  having  gone  through 
a  great  number  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  they  at  last  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Then  going  down,  they  discovered  the  enemy's  corps-de-garde,  and  appeared  behind 
them  sword  in  hand,  at  a  time  when  they  least  expected  it.      Such  as  made  the  least 
defence,  who  were  but  few,  were  cut  to  pieces;  by  which  means,  the  cries  of  the  dying 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  fright  of  those  who  were  flying  to  their  main  body, 
spread  so  great  a  terror,  that  they  fled,  without  striking  a  blow.     At  this  noise,  Cra- 
terus advanced,  as  Alexander  had  commanded  at  his  going  awa}?",  and  seized  the  pass, 
which  till  then  had  resisted  his  attacks;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Philotas  advanced  by 
another  way,  with  Amyntas,  Ccenus,  and  Polysperchon,  and  broke  quite  through  the 
barbarians,  who  were  now  attacked  on  every  side.     The  greatest  part  of  them  were 
cut  to  pieces,''and  those  who  fled  fell  into  precipices.      Arioharzanes,  with  part  of  the 
cavalry,  escaped  by  flying  over  the  mountains. 

Alexander,  from  an  effect  of  the  good  fortune  which  constantly  attended  him  in 
all  his  undertakings,  having  extricated  himself  happily  out  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  so  lately  exposed,  marched  immediately  towards  Persia.  Being  on  the  road,  he 
received  letters  from  Tiridates,  governor  of  Persepoiis,  which  informed  him,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  upon  the  report  of  his  advancing  towards  them,  were  de- 
termined to  plunder  the  treasures  of  Darius,  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and 
therefore,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  all  the  haste  imaginable  to  seize  them 
himself;  that  he  had  only  theAraxes*  to  cross,  after  which  the  road  was  smooth  and 
easy.  Alexander,  upon  this  news,  leaving  his  infantry  behind,  marched  the  whole 
night  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  who  were  very  much  harassed  by  the  length  and 
swiftness  of  this  march,  and  passed  the  Araxes  on  a  bridge,  wliich,  by  his  order,  had 
been  built  some  days  before. 

But  as  he  drew  near  the  city  he  perceived  a  large  body  of  men,  who  exhibited  a 
memorable  example  of  the  greatest  misery.  Tliese  \vere  about  four  thousand 
Greeks,  very  far  advanced  in  years,  who,  having  been  made  prisoners  of  war,  had 
suflered  all  the  torments  which  the  Persian  tyranny  could  inflict.  The  hands  of  some 
had  been  cut  off,  the  feet  of  others;  and  others  again  had  lost  their  noses  and  ears. 
After  which,  having  impressed,  by  fire,  barbarous  characters  on  their  faces,  they  had 
the  inhumanity  to  keep  them  as  so  manv  laughingstocks,  with  which  they  sported 
perpetually.  They  appeared  like  vSo  many  shadows,  rather  than  like  men,  speech 
being  almost  the  only  thing  by  which  they  were  known  to  be  such.  Alexander  could 
not  refrain  from  tears  at  this  sight;  and,  a>  they  unanimously  besought  liim  to  com- 

•  This  is  not  the  same  river  with  that  in  Armenia. 
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miserate  thei.-  condition,  he  bid  them,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  not  to  despond,  and 
assured  them  that  tliey  should  again  see  their  wives  and  country.  This  proposal, 
which  one  might  suppose  should  naturally  have  filled  them  with  joy,  perplexed  them 
very  much,  various  opinions  arising  on  that  occasion.  ''How  will  it  be  possible,"  said 
some  ofthem,  "for  us  to  appear  publicly  before  all  Greece,  in  the  dreadful  condition 
to  which  we  are  reduced;  a  condition  still  more  shameful  than  dissatisfactory?  The 
best  way  to  bear  misery  is  to  conceal  it:  and  no  country  is  so  sweet  to  the  wretched 
as  solitude,  and  an  oblivion  of  their  past  calamities.  Besides,  how  will  it  be  possible 
for  us  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey?  Driven  to  a  great  distance  from  Europe,  banish- 
ed to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  East,  worn  out  with  age,  and  most  of  our  limbs 
maimed,  can  we  pretend  to  undergo  fatigues  which  have  even  wearied  a  triumphant 
army?  The  only  thing  that  now  remains  for  us,  is  to  hide  our  misery,  and  to  end  our 
days  among  those  who  are  already  so  accustomed  to  our  misfortunes."  Others,  in 
whom  the  love  of  their  country  extinguished  all  other  sentiments,  represented,  "that 
the  gods  offered  them  what  they  should  not  even  have  dared  to  wish,  viz.  their  country, 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  all  those  things  for  whose  sake  men  are  fond  of  lil'e, 
and  despise  death;  that  they  had  long  enough  borne  the  sad  yoke  of  slavery;  and  that 
nothing  happier  could  present  itself,  than  their  being  indulged  in  the  bliss  of  going  at 
last  to  breatiie  their  native  air,  to  resume  their  ancient  manners,  laws,  and  sacrifices, 
and  to  die  in  presence  of  their  wives  and  children." 

However  the  Ibrmer  opinion  privailed;  and  accordingly  they  besought  the  king  to 
permit  them  to  continue  in  a  country  where  they  had  spent  so  many  years.  He  granted 
their  request,  and  presented  each  pf  them  three  thousand  drachmas;  five  men's  suits 
of  clothes,  and  the  same  number  for  women;  two  yokes  of  oxen  to  plough  their  lands, 
and  corn  to  sow  them.  He  commanded  the  governor  ofthe  province  notto  suffer  them 
to  be  molested  in  any  manner,  and  ordered  that  Ihey  should  be  free  from  taxes  and 
tributes  of  every  kind.  Such  behaviour  as  this  w*as  truly  royal.  It  was,  indeed,  im- 
possible for  Alexander  to  restore  them  the  limbs 'of  which  the  Persians  had  so  cruelly 
deprived  them;  but  then  he  restored  them  to  liberty,  tranquillity,  and  abundance. 
Thrice  happy  those  princes,  Avho  are  affected  with  the  pleasure  which  arises  from 
doing  good  actions,  and  who  melt  with  pity  for  the  unfortunate! 

Alexander,  having  called  together  the  next  day,  the  generals  of  his  army,  repre- 
sented to  them,  ''that  no  city  in  the  world  had  ever  been  more  fatal  to  the  Greeks 
than  Persepolis,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  the  capital  of 
their  empire:  for  that  it  was  from  thence  all  those  mighty  armies  poured,  which  had 
overflowed  Greece;  and  whence  Darius,  and  afterwards  Xerxes,  had  carried  the  fire- 
brand ofthe  most  accursed  war,  which  had  laid  waste  all  Europe;  and  therefore  it  was 
incumbent  on  them  to  revenge  the  manes  of  their  ancestors."  It  was  already  aban- 
doned by  the  Persians,  who  all  fled  separately  as  fear  drove  them.  Alexander  en- 
tered it  with  his  phalanx,  when  the  victorious  soldiers  soon  met  with  riches  sufficient 
to  satiate  theh-  avarice,  and  immediately  cut  to  pieces  all  those  who  still  remained  in 
the  city.  The  king,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  massacre,  and  published  an  or- 
der, by  which  his  soldiers  were  forbid  to  violate  the  chastity  of  the  women.  Alex- 
ander had  before  possessed  himself,  either  by  force  or  capitulation,  of  a  great  number 
of  incredibly  rich  cities;  but  all  this  was  a  trifle  compared  to  the  treasures  he  found 
here.  The  barbarians  had  laid  up  at  Persepolis,  as  in  a  storehouse,  all  the  wealth  of 
Persia.  Gold  and  silver  were  never  seen  here  but  in  heaps;  not  to  mention  the  clothes 
and  furniture  of  inestimable  value;  for  this  was  the  seat  of  luxury.  There  were 
found  in  the  treasury  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  talents,  which  were  designed 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  war.  To  this  prodigious  sum  he  added  six  thousand 
talents,  taken  from  Pasagar<la.  This  was  a  city  which  Cyrus  had  built,  wherein  the 
kings  of  Persia  used  to  be  crowned. 

During  Alexander's  stay  in  Persepolis,  a  Httle  before  he  set  out  upon  his  march 
against  Darius,  he  entertained  his  friends  at  a  banquet,  at  which  the  guests  drank  to 
excess.  Among  the  women,  who  were  admitted  to  it  masked,  was  Thais  the  cour- 
tezan, a  native  of  Attica,  and  at  that  time  mistress  to  Ptolemy,  who  afterwards  was 
king  of  Egypt.  About  the  end  of  the  feast,  during  which  she  had  studiously  endea- 
voured to  praise  the  king  in  the  most  artful  and  delicate  manner,  a  stratagem  too  of- 
ten practised  by  women  of  that  character,  she  said  with  a  gay  tone  of  voice,  "That 
it  would  be  matter  of  inexpressible  joy  to  her,  were  she  permitted,  masked  as  she 
then  was,  and  in  oidcr  to  end  this  festival  nobly,  to  burn  the  magnificent  palace  of 
Xerxes,  who  had  burned  Athens,  and  set  it  on  fire  with  her  own  hand,  in  order  that 
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it  might,  be  said  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  women,  who  had  followed  Alex- 
ander in  his  expedition  to  Asia,  had  tnken  much  better  vengeance  of  the  Persians, 
for  the  many  calamities  they  had  brou<j;ht  upon  the  Grecians,  than  all  the  generals 
who  had  fought  ^)r  them  both  by  sea  and  land."  All  the  guests  ap[)lauded  the  dis- 
course; when  immediately  the  king  rose  from  table,  his  iiead  being  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  taking  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  rushed  forward  to  execute  this  mighty 
exploit.  The  whole  company  tI)llowcii  him,  breaking  into  loud  acclamations;  and  af- 
terwards singing  and  dancing,  they  surrounded  the  palace.  All  the  rest  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, at  this  noise,  ran  in  crowds,  with  lighted  tapers,  and  set  fire  to  every  part 
of  it.  However,  xilexander  was  sorry,  not  long  atlei-,  for  what  he  had  done,  and 
thereupon  gave  ord<"rs  for  extinguishing  the  fire;  but  it  was  too  late. 

As  he  was  naturally  v^ery  bountiful,  his  great  success  increased  this  beneficent  dis- 
position; and  he  accompanied  the  presents  he  made  with  such  testim.onies  of  human- 
ity and  kindness,  and  so  obliging  a  carriage,  as  very  much  enhanced  their  merit.  He 
exerted  this  temper  in  a  particular  manner  towards  the  fifty  Macedonian  young  lords 
who  served  under  hiin  as  guards.  Olympias,  his  mother,  thinking  him  too  profuse, 
wrote  to  liim  as  follows:  "I  do  not  blaiPie  you,"  said  she,  "for  being  beneficent  to- 
wards your  friends,  for  that  is  acting  like  a  king,  but  then  a  medium  ought  to  be  ob- 
served in  your  magnificence.  You  equal  them  all  with  kings,  and  by  heaping  riches 
on  them,  you  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  a  great  number  of  friends,  of  all 
whom  you  depi-ive  yourself."  As  she  often  wrote  the  same  advice  to  him,  he  always 
kept  her  letters  very  secret,  and  did  not  show  them  to  any  person;  but  happening  to 
open  one  of  them,  and  begiiuiing  to  read  it,  Hephfestion  drew  near  to  him,  and  read 
it  over  his  shoulder,  which  the  king  observing,  did  not  o3t3r  to  hinder  him;  but  taking 
only  his  ring  from  his  finger,  he  put  1;!ie  seal  of  it  to  the  lips  of  his  favourite,  as  an 
avlmonition  to  him  not  to  divulge  what  he  had  read. 

He  used  to  send  mngnificent  presents  to  his  mother;  but  then  he  would  never  let 
her  have  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  She  used  frequently  to  make 
very  severe  complaints  upon  that  account,  but  he  always  submitted  to  her  ill  humor 
with  great  mildness  and  patience.  Antipater  having  one  day  written  a  long  letter 
against  her,  the  king,  after  reading  it,  replied,  "Antipater  does  not  know,  that  one 
single  tear  shed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  ten  thousand  such  letters  as  this."  A 
behaviour  like  this,  and  such  an  answer,  show,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  Alex- 
ander was  both  a  kind  son  and  an  able  politician;  and  that  he  was  perfectly  sensible 
how  dangerous  it  would  have  been,  had  he  invested  Olympias  with  the  supreme 
authority. 

SECTION  X. DARIUS  LEAVES  ECBATANA.       HTS  DEATH.      ALEXANDER  SENDS     HIS  CORPSE 

TO  SYSIGAMBIS. 

Alexander,  after  he  had  taken  Persepolis  and  Pasargada,  was  resolved  to  pursue 
Darius,  who  was  arrived  by  this  time  at  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media.  There  re- 
mained still  with  this  fugitive  prince  thirty  thousand  foot,  among  whom  were  four 
thousand  Greeks,  Avho  w^ere  faithful  to  him  to  tlie  last.  Besides  these  he  had  four 
thousand  slingers,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  cavalry,  most  of  them  Bactrians, 
commanded  by  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria.  Darius  marched  his  forces  a  httie  out 
of  the  common  road,  having  ordered  his  baggage  to  go  before  them:  then  assembling 
his  principal  officers,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows:  "Dear  companions,  among  so  many 
thousand  men  who  composed  my  army,  you  only  have  not  abandoned  me  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  ill  fortune;  and  in  a  little  time,  nothing  but  your  fidelity  and  con- 
stancy will  be  able  to  make  me  fancy  myself  a  king.  Deserters  and  traitors  now  go- 
vern in  my  cities;  not  that  they  are  thought  worthy  of  the  honour  bestowed  on  them, 
but  rewards  are  given  them  only  in  the  view  of  tempting  you,  and  to  stagger  your 
perseverance.  You  still  chose  to  follow  my  fortune  rather  than  that  of  the  conquer- 
or, for  which  you  certainly  have  merited  a  recompense  from  the  gods;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  they  will  prove  beneficent  towards  you,  in  case  that  power  is  denied  me. 
With  such  soldiers  and  officers  I  would  brave,  without  the  least  dread,  the  enemy, 
however  formidable  he  may  be.  What!  would  any  one  have  me  surrender  myself 
up  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  expect  from  him,  as  a  reward  of  my  baseness 
and  meanness  of  spirit,  the  government  of  some  province  which  he  may  condescend 
to  leave  me?  No — it  never  shall  be  in  (he  power  of  any  man,  either  to  take  away,  or 
fix  upon  my  head,  the  diadem  I  wear;  tiie  same  hour  shall  put  a  period  to  my  reign 
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and  life.  Ifyou  have  all  the  same  courage  and  resolution,  which  I  can  no  ways  doubt, 
I  assure  myself  that  you  shall  retain  your  liberty,  and  not  be  exposed  to  the  pride 
and  insults  of  the  Macedonians.  You  have  in  your  hands  the  means  either  to  revenge 
or  terminate  all  your  evils."  Having  ended  this  speech,  the  whole  body  of  soldiers 
replied  with  shouts,  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him  wherever  he  should  go,  and 
would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  his  defence.* 

Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  soldiery:  but  Nabarzanes,  one  of  the  greatest  lords 
of  Persia,  and  general  of  the  horse,  had  conspired  with  Bessus,  general  of  the  Bac- 
trians,  to  commit  the  blackest  of  all  crimes,  and  that  was,  to  seize  upon  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  lay  him  in  chains;  which  they  might  easily  do,  as  each  of  them  had 
a  great  number  of  soldiers  under  his  command.  Their  'design  was,  if  Alexander 
should  pursue  them,  to  secure  themselves  by  giving  up  Darius  alive  into  his  hands; 
and,  in  case  they  escaped,  to  mAn-der  that  prince,  and  afterwards  usurp  his  crown, 
and  begin  a  new  war.  These  traitors  soon  won  over  the  troops,  by  representing  to 
them  that  they  were  going  to  their  destruction;  that  they  would  soon  be  crushed  un- 
der the  ruins  of  an  empire,  which  was  just  ready  to  fall;  at  the  same  time,  that  Bac- 
triana  was  open  to  them,  and  offered  them  immense  riches.  Though  these  practices 
were  carried  on,  very  secretly,  they  came,  however,  to  the  ear  of  Darius,  who  could 
not  believe  them.  Patron,  who  commanded  the  Greeks,  entreated  him,  but  in  vain, 
to  pitch  his  tent  among  them,  and  to  trust  the  guard  of  his  person  to  men  on  whose 
fidelity  he  might  depend.  Darius  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  put  so  great  an 
affront  upon  the  Persians,  and  therefore  made  this  answer:  "That  it  would  be  a  less 
affliction  to  him  to  be  deceived  by,  than  to  condemn  them:  that  he  would  suffer  the 
worst  of  evils  amidst  those  of  his  own  nation,  rather  than  seek  for  security  among 
strangers,  however  faithful  and  affectionate  he  might  believe  them:  and  that  he  could 
not  but  die  too  late,  in  case  the  Persian  soldiers  thought  him  unworthy  of  life.  It  was 
not  long  before  Darius  experienced  the  truth  of  this  counsel;  for  the  traitors  seized 
him,  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold,  by  way  of  honour,  as  he  was  a  king,  and  then 
laying  him  in  a  covered  chariot,  they  set  out  towards  Baclriana. 

Alexander,  behig  arrived  at  Ecbatana^  was  informed  that  Darius  liad  left  that  city 
five  days  before.  He  then  commanded  Parmenio  to  lay  up  all  the  treasures  of  Persia 
in  the  castle  of  Ecbatana,  under  a  strong  guard  which  he  left  there.  According  to 
Strabo,t  these  treasures  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  talents;  and, 
accorduig  to  Justin,^  to  ten  talents  more.  He  ordered  him  to  march  afterwards  to- 
wards Hyrcania,  by  the  country  of  the  Cadusians,  with  the  Thracians,  the  foreign- 
ers, and  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  the  royal  companies  excepted.  He  sent  orders 
to  Clitus,  who  remained  in  Susa,  where  he  fell  sick,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  arrived  at 
Ecbatana,  he  should  take  the  forces  which  were  left  in  that  city,  and  come  to  him  in 
Parthia. 

Alexander,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  pursued  Darius,  and  arrived  the  eleventh 
day  at  Rhaga,§  which  is  a  long  day's  journey  from  the  Caspian  Straits;  but  Darius 
had  already  passed  through  them.  Alexander,  novv  despairing  to  overtake  him, 
whatever  despatch  he  might  make,  staid  there  five  days  to  rest  his  forces.  He  then 
marched  against  the  Parthians,  and  that  day  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Caspian 
Straits,  and  passed  them  the  next.  News  was  soon  brought  him,  that  Darius  had 
been  seized  by  the  traitors;  that  Bessus  had  caused  him  to  be  drawn  in  a  chariot, 
and  had  sent  the  unhappy  monarch  before,  in  order  to  be  the  surer  of  his  person; 
that  the  whole  army  obeyed  that  wretch,  Artabazus  and  the  Greeks  excepted,  who, 
not  having  souls  base  enough  to  consent  to  so  abominable  a  deed,  and  being  too  weak 
to  prevent  it,  had  therefore  left  tiie  high  road,  and  marched  tov/ards  the  mountains. 

This  was  another  motive  lor  him  to  hasten  his  march.  The  barbarians,  at  his 
arrival  were  seized  with  dread,  though  the  match  would  not  have  been  equal,  liad 
Bessus  been  as  resolute  for  fighting,  as  for  putting  in  execution  the  detestable  act 
above  mentioned;  for  his  troops  exceeded  the  enemy  both  in  number  and  in 
strengt'),  and  v/ere  all  cool  and  ready  for  the  combat;  whereas  Alexander's  troops 
were^juite  fatigued  with  the  length  of  their  march.  But  the  name  and  reputation 
of  Alexander,  a  motive  ail  powerful  in  war,  filled  them  with  such  terror,  that  they  all 
fled.  Bessus  and  his  accomplices  being  come  up  with  Darius,  they  requested  him 
to  mount  his  horse,  and  fly  from  the  enemy:  but  he  replied,  that  the  gods  were  ready 

*  Diod.  I.   xvii.  p.  640.— 540.     Arrian.  li.  iii.  p.  J3.3— 137.    Plutarch,  in  Alex.  p.  689.    Q.  Curt.  1,  v.  c— 14* 
Justin.  l.xi.c.  25.  tStralj.  1.  xv.  p.  741. 

4.  Justin,  l.xii.  c.  1.  J  This  is  the  city   mentioned  in  Tobit  iii.  7. 
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to  revenge  the  evils  he  had  suffered:  and  beseechincr  Alexander  to  do  him  justice,  he 
refused  to  follow  a  band  of  traitors.  At  these  words  they  fell  into  such  a  fury,  that 
they  all  threw  darts  at  him,  and  left  him  covered  with  wounds.  After  having  per- 
petrated this  horrid  crime,  they  separated,  in  order  to  leave  ditlerent  f()otsteps  of  their 
flight,  and  thereby  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  in  case  he  should  follow  them;  or 
at  least  oblige  him  to  divide  his  forces,  Nabarzanes  took  the  way  of  Hyrcania,  and 
Bessus  that  of  Bactriana,  both  followed  by  a  very  few  horsemen;  and,  as  the  barba- 
rians were  by  this  means  destitute  of  leaders,  they  dispersed  themselves,  as  fear  or 
hope  directed  their  steps. 

After  searching  about  in  different  places,  Darius  was  at  last  found  in  a  solitude, 
his  body  run  through  with  spears,  lying  in  a  chariot,  and  drawing  near  his  end. 
However,  he  had  strength  enough  before  he  died  to  call  for  drink,  which  a  Macedo- 
nian, Polystratus  by  name  brought  him.  He  had  a  Persian  prisoner,  whom  he  em- 
ployed as  his  interpreter.  Darius,  after  drinking  the  liquor  that  had  been  given 
him,  turned  to  the  Macedonian,  and  said:  "that  in  the  deplorable  state  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  he  however  should  have  the  comfort  to  speak  to  one  who  could  under- 
stand him,  and  that  his  last  words  would  not  be  lost.  He  therefore  charged  him  to 
tell  Alexander,  that  he  died  in  his  debt,  though  he  had  never  obliged  him:  that  he 
gave  him  a  multitude  of  thanks  for  the  great  humanity  he  had  exercised  towards  his 
mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  whose  lives  he  had  not  only  spared,  but  restored 
them  to  their  former  splendour:  that  he  besought  the  gods  to  give  victory  to  his 
arms,  and  make  him  monarch  of  the  universe:  that  he  thought  he  need  not  entreat 
him  to  revenge  the  execrable  murder  committed  on  his  person,  as  this  was  the  com- 
mon cause  of  kings." 

After  this,  taking  Polystratus  by  the  hand,  "give  him,  said  he,  "thy  hand,  as  I 
give  thee  mine;  and  carry  him,  in  my  name,  the  only  pledge  I  am  able  to  give  of  my 
gratitude  and  affection."  Saying  these  words,  he  breathed  his  last.  Alexander  com- 
ing up  a  moment  after,  and  seeing  the  body  of  Darius,  he  wept  bitterly;  and  by  the 
strongest  testimonies  of  affection  that  could  be  given  him,  proved  how  deeply  he  was 
affected  with  the  unhappiness  of  a  prince  who  deserved  a  better  fate.  He  immedi- 
ately pulled  off  his  military  cloak,  and  threw  it  on  the  body;  then  causing  it  to  be 
embalmed,  and  his  coffin  tOjbe  adorned  with  a  royal  magnificence,  he  sent  it  to  Sysi- 
gambis,  in  order  that  it  might  be  interred  with  the  honours  usually  paid  to  the  de- 
ceased Persian  monarchs,  and  be  entombed  with  his  ancestors. 

Thus  died  Darius,  the  third  year  of  the  112th  Olympiad,  at  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  six  of  which  he  fiad  reigned.  He  was  a  gentle  and  pacific  prince;  his  reign  ha- 
ving been  unsullied  with  injustice  or  cruelty,  which  was  owing  eitherjto  his  natural 
lenity,  or  to  his  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  otherwise,  from  the  perpe- 
tual war  he  had  carried  on  against  Alexander  all  the  time  he  sat  upon  the  throne. 
In  him  the  Persian  empire  ended,  after  having  existed  two  hundred  and  nine  years, 
computing  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  founder  of  it,  un- 
der thirteen  kings,  viz.  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Smerdis  the  Magian,  Darius,  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  Xerxes  I.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  Xerxes  II.  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothus, 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius  Codomanus.* 

SECTION  XI. ^VICES  WHICH  FIRST  CAUSED  THE  DECLENSION,  AND  AT  LAST  THE  RUIN  OF 

THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  death  of  Darius  Codomanus  may  very  justly  be  considered  as  the  era,  but  not 
as  the  sole  cause,  of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  When  we  take  a 
general  view  of  the  history  of  the  kings  above  mentioned,  and  consider  with  some 
attention  their  different  characters  and  methods  of  governing,  whether  in  peace  or 
war,  we  easily  perceive  that  this  declension  was  prepared  at  a  great  distance,  and 
carried  on  to  its  end  by  visible  steps  which  denoted  a  total  ruin. 

We  may  declare  at  first  sight,  that  the  declension  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  its 
fall,  are  owing  to  its  origin  and  primitive  institution.  It  liadbeen  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  nations,  who  differed  very  much  in  manners  and  inclinations.  The  Persians 
were  a  sober,  laborious,  modest  people;  but  the  Medes  were  wholy  devoted  to  pride, 
luxury,  softness,  snd  voluptuousness.  The  exampleof  frugality  and  simplicity  which 
Cyrus  had  set  them,  and  their  being  obliged  to  be  always  under  arms  to  gain  so  many 
victories,  and  support  themselves  in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies,  prevented  those 

*  A.  M.  3674.    Ant.  J,  C,  330. 
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vices  from  spreading  for  some  time;  but  after  those  nations  had  subjected  all  things,  the 
fondness  which  the  Medes  had  naturally  for  pleasures  and  magnificence,  soon  lessen- 
ed the  temperance  of  the  Persians,  and  became,  in  a  Httle  time,  the  prevailing  tastes, 
of  the  two  nations. 

fcieveral  other  causes  conspired  to  this.  Babylon,  when  conquered,  intoxicated  her 
victors  with  her  poisoned  cup,  and  enchanted  them  with  the  charms  of  pleasure.  She 
famished  them  with  sucii  ministers  and  instruments  as  were  adapted  to  promote  lux- 
ury, and  to  foment  and  cherish  delights  with  art  and  delicacy;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
richest  provinces  in  the  world  being  at  the  entire  disposal  of  new  sovereigns,  they 
thereby  were  enabled  to  satiate  their  desires. 

Even  Cyrus  himself,  as  I  observed  elsewhere,  contributed  to  this,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  consequence  of  it;  and  prepared  men's  minds  by  the  splendid  banquet  he  gave, 
after  having  ended  his  conquests;  and  when  he  showed  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
troops,  wlio  had  shared  in  his  victories,  with  such  a  pomp  and  ostentation  as  were 
most  capable  of  dazzling  the  eye.  He  began  by  inspiring  them  with  an  admiration 
for  pomp  and  show,  which  they  had  hitherto  despised.  He  suggested  to  them,  that 
magnificence  and  riches  were  worthy  of  crowning  the  most  glorious  exploits,  and  the 
end  and  tVuii  of  them;  and,  by  thus  inspiring  his  subjects  with  a  strong  desire  for 
things  they  saw  so  highly  esteemed  by  a  most  accomplished  prince,  his  example  au- 
thorised them  to  abandon  themselves  to  that  fate  without  reserve. 

He  also  spread  this  evil,  by  obliging  judges,  officers,  and  governors  of  provinces, 
to  appear  in  splendour  before  the  people,  the  better  to  represent  the  majesty  of  the 
prince.  On  one  side,  these  magistrates  and  commanders  easily  mistook  these  orna- 
ments and  trappings  of  their  employments  for  the  most  essential  parts  of  them,  en- 
deavouring to  distinguish  themselves  by  nothing  but  this  glittering  outside;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  men  of  the  greatest  wealth  in  the  provinces  proposed  them  as  so  many 
patterns  for  their  imitation,  and  Avere  soon  followed  by  persons  of  moderate  fortune, 
whom  those  in  the  lowest  stations  of  life  endeavoured  to  equal. 

So  many  causes  of  degeneracy  uniting  together,  and  being  authorized  publicly, 
soon  destroyed  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  Persians.  They  did  not  sink,  like  the 
RomanSj  by  imperceptible  decays,  which  had  been  long  foreseen,  and  often  opposed. 
Scarcely  was  Cyrus  dead,  when  there  rose  up,  as  it  were,  another  nation,  and  kings 
of  a  quite  different  genius  and  character.  Men  no  longer  discoursed  of  that  manly, 
that  severe  education,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  Persian  youth;  of  those  public 
schools  of  sobriety,  patience,  and  emulation  for  virtue,  nor  of  those  laborious  and 
warhke  exercises;  of  all  these,  there  did  not  remain  the  smallest  traces:  their  young 
men,  being  brought  up  in  splendour  and  effeminacy,  which  they  now  saw  were  had 
in  honour,  immediately  began  to  despise  the  happy  simplicity  of  their  forefathers,  and 
formed,  in  the  space  of  one  generation,  an  entire  new  set  of  people,  whose  man- 
ners, inclinations,  and  maxims,  were  directly  opposite  to  those  of  ancient  times.  They 
grew  haughty,  vain,  effeminate,  inhuman,  and  perfidious  in  treaties;  and  acquired 
this  peculiar  character,  that  they,  of  all  people,  were  the  most  abandoned  to  splen- 
dour, luxury,  feasting,  and  even  to  drunkenness;  so  that  we  may  alhrm,  that  the  em- 
pire of"  the  Persians  was,  almost  at  its  birth,  what  other  empires  grew  up  to  through 
length  of  time  only,  and  began  where  others  end.  It  bore  the  principle  of  its  destruc- 
tion in  its  own  bosom,  and  this  internal  vice  increased  in  every  reign. 

After  the  unsuccessful  expeditions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  against  Scythia  and 
Greece,  the  princes,  their  successors,  became  insensible  to  the  ambition  of  making 
conquests,  and  gave  themselves  up  a  prey  to  idleness  and  effeminacy:  they  grew  care- 
less of  military  discipline,  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  regular  soldiers,  inured  to 
the  toils  of  war,  a  confused  multitude  of  men,  who  were  taken  by  force  out  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  reader  may  have  observed,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  whole  strength,  and  almost  the  only  resource  of  the  Persian  army,  lay  in  the 
Greeks  in  their  service;  that  they  properly  depended  on  them  only,  and  always  took 
great  care  to  oppose  them  to  the  best  troops  of  the  enemy:  they  were  the  only  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  Darius  who  performed  their  duty,  and  continued  faithful  to  him 
to  the  last;  and  we  have  seen  that  Memnon  the  Rhodian  was  the  sole  great  general 
who  fought  against  Alexander. 

Instead  of  choosing  ff)r  the  command  of  their  forces,  officers  of  skill  and  expe- 
rience, they  used  to  appoint  persons  of  the  greatest  quality  of  every  nation,  who  fre- 
quently had  no  other  merit  than  their  exalted  birth,  their  riches  and  power;  and  who 
were  distinguished  by  nothing  but  the  sumptuousness  of  their  feasts  and  entertain- 
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merits,  by  the  magnificence  of  their  equipages,  and  by  the  crowd  with  which  they 
were  ever  surrounded,  of  guards,  domestics",  eunuchs,  and  women;  such  an  assem- 
blage, formed  for  vain  show  and  ostentation,  rather  than  lor  warUke  expeditions,  en- 
cumbered an  army,  ah'cady  but  too  numerous,  with  useless  soldiers,  made  it  slow  in 
marches  and  movements  by  its  too  heavy  baggage,  and  rendered  it  incapable  of  sub- 
sisting long  in  a  countrv,  and  of  completing  "great  enterprises  in  sight  of  an  enemy. 

Th'e  Persian  monarchs,  shuttincr  themselves  up  in  their  palaces,  in  order  to  aban- 
don themselves  to  pleasures,  and  appearing  seldom  abroad,  placed  their  whole  confi- 
dence, and  by  that  means  all  their  authority,  in  eunuchs,  women,  slaves,  and  flatter- 
ing courtiers,  wliose  sole  thoughts  and  endeavours  were  to  banish  true  merit,  which 
was  offensive  to  them;  to  give  the  rewards  appointed  for  services  to  their  own  crea- 
tures; and  to  intrust  the  greatest  employments  of  the  state  to  persons  devoted  to  their 
interested  and  ambitious  views,  rather  than  to  those  whose  abilities  rendered  them 
capable  of  serving  their  country. 

Another  character  of  these  princes,  which  is  but  too  frequent  in  that  high  sphere, 
contributed  very  much  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  They  were  accustomed  from  their 
infancy  to  have  their  ears  soothed  with  false  praises,  and  the  most  extravagant  com- 
pliments, and  to  have  a  blind  submission  paid  to  their  will.  They  were  educated  in 
so  exalted  an  idea  of  their  own  grandeur,  as  persuaded  them  that  the  rest  of  men 
Avere  formed  merely  to  serv-e  them,  and  administer  to  their  pleasures.  They  were 
not  taught  their  duties,  nor  the  maxims  of  a  wise  and  good  government;  the  princi- 
ples by\vhich  men  judge  of  solid  merit,  and  are  capable  of  choosing  persons  able  to 
govern  under  them.  They  did  not  know  that  they  were  raised  to  sovereign  power 
merely  to  protect  their  subjects,  and  make  them  happy.  They  were  not  made  sen- 
sible of  the  exquisite  pleasure  felt  bv  that  monarch,  who  is  the  delight  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  public  source  of  the  felicity  of  so  vast  an  empire,  as  Cyrus  the  Great 
had  been,  who  was  so  dear  to  his  people,  that  every  individual  fluinly  considered  him 
as  their  father,  and  bewailed  his  death  as  a  public  calamity.  So  far  from  this,  a  mo- 
narch's grandeur  was  declared  to  consist  in  making  himself  feared,  and  in  his  being 
able  to  gratify  all  his  passions  with  impunity.  .  , 

So  ill-judged  an  education  must  necessarily  form  either  weak  or  vicious  princes. 
They  were  not  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  so  mighty  an  empire,  nor  to  grasp  the 
several  parts  of  so  extensive  and  painful  an  administration.  Idleness,  and  a  love  of 
pleasure,  made  them  careless,  and  averse  to  business  of  every  kind;  and  they  sacri- 
ficed matters  of  the  highest  importance  to  their  vain  amusements.  Some  of  them 
were  born  with  such  happy  dispositions,  that  they  would  have  become  good  princes, 
had  they  not  been  enervated  by  the  charms  of  a  voluptuous  life,  and  abandonded 
themselves  to  the  allurements  of  a  too  despotic  power,  and  an  excessive  prosperity. 
By  flattery,  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  listening,  in  their  councils,  to  any  ex- 
pression delivered  Avith  freedom,  or  of  sufferinir  the  least  opposition  to  their  wills. 

It  is  no  wonder  they  were  not  beloved  by  their  subjects,  since  their  whole  study 
was  to  ao-o-randize  themselves,  and  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  to  that  alone.  Da- 
rius, in  hifmisfortunes,  was  abandoned  by  the  generals  of  his  armies,  by  the  govern- 
ors of  his  provinces,  by  his  officers,  domestics,  and  subjects;  and  did  not  find  any 
where  a  sincere  affection,  nor  a  real  attachment  to  his  person  and  interest.  1  he  daz- 
zling splendour  of  the  Persian  monarchy  concealed  a  real  weakness;  and  this  unwieldy- 
power,  heightened  by  so  much  pomp  and  pride,  was  abhorred  by  the  people;  so  that 
this  colossus,  at  the  very  first  blow,  fell  to  the  ground. 

SECTION  XII.— LACEDiEMONIA  REVOLTS  FROM  THE  MACEDONIANS.      ANTIPATER  DEFEATS 
AGIS.      ALEXANDER  MARCHES  AGAINST  BESSUS. 

While  things  passed  in  Asia  as  we  have  seen,  some  tumults  broke  out  in  Greece 
and  Macedonia".  Memnon,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  into  Thrace,  having  revolted 
there,  and  thereby  drawn  the  forces  of  Antipater  on  that  side;  the  Lacedsemonians 
thoucrht  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  engagea 
almost  all  Peloponnesus  in  their  design.  Upon  this  news,  Antipater,  alter  fiaving 
settled  to  the  best  of  his  power  the  affairs  of  Thrace,  returned  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition into  Greece,  whence  he  immediately  despatched  couriers,  in  order  to  give  Al- 
exander an  account  of  these  several  transactions.  As  soon  as  Antipater  was  come 
up  with  the  enemv,  he  resolved  to  venture  a  battle.  The  Lacedaemonian  army  con- 
sisted of  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  the 
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command  of  Agis  their  king;  whereas  that  of  Antipater  was  twice  that  number.  Agis, 
in  order  to  make  the  superiority  of  numbers  i»f  no  effect,  had  made  choice  of  a  nar- 
row spot  of  ground.  The  battle  began  with  great  vigour,  each  party  endeavouring 
to  signalize  themselves,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  the  honour  of  their  respective 
countries;  the  one  fired  with  the  remembrance  of  their  pristine  glory,  and  the  other 
animated  by  their  present  greatness,  fought  with  equal  courage;  the  Lacedaemonians  ' 
for  liberty,  and  the  Macedonians  for  empire.  So  long  as  the  armies  continued  on  the 
spot  where  the  battle  began,  Agis  had  the  advantage;  but  Antipater,  by  pretending 
to  fly,  drew  the  enemy  into  the  plains;  after  which,  extending  his  whole  army,  he 
gained  a  superiority,  and  made  a  [iroper  use  of  his  advantage.  Agis  was  distinguish- 
ed by  his  suit  of  armour,  his  noble  mien,  and  still  more  so  by  his  valour.  The  battle 
was  hottest  round  his  person,  and  he  himself  performed  the  most  astonishing  acts  of 
bravery.  At  last,  after  having  been  wounded  in  several  parts  of  his  body,  his  soldiers, 
laying  him  upon  his  shield,  carried  him  offi  However,  this  did  not  damp  their  cour- 
age, lor  having  seized  an  advantageous  post,  where  they  kept  close  in  their  ranks, 
they  resisted  with  great  vigour  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  After  having  withstood 
them  a  long  time,  the  Lacedasmonians  began  to  give  ground,  being  scarcely  able  to 
hold  their  arms,  which  were  all  covered  with  sweat;  they  afterwards  retired  hastily, 
and  in  the  end,  fled  before  the  Macedonians.  The  king,  seeing  himself  closely  pur- 
sued, still  made  some  efforts,  notwithstanding  the  weak  condition  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  in  order  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Intrepid  and  invincible  to  the  last,  oppressed 
by  numbers,  he  died  sword  in  hand.* 

In  this  engagement,  upwards  of  three  thousand  Lacedasmonians  lost  their  lives, 
and  not  more  than  a  thousand  Macedonians;  very  few,  however,  of  the  latter  return- 
ed home  unwounded.  This  victory  not  only  ruined  the  power  of  Sparta  and  its  al- 
lies, but  also  the  hopes  of  those  who  only  waited  the  issue  of  this  war  to  declare  them- 
selves. Antipater  immediately  sent  the  news  of  this  success  to  Alexander;  but,  like 
an  experienced  courtier,  he  drew  up  the  account  of  it  in  the  most  modest  and  cir- 
cumspect terms;  in  such  as  were  best  adapted  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  a  victory 
which  might  expose  him  to  envy.  He  Avas  sensible,  that  Alexander's  delicacy,  with 
regard  to  honour,  was  very  great,  that  he  looked  upon  the  glory  which  another  per- 
son obtained  as  a  diminution  of  his  own.  And,  indeed  he  could  not  forbear,  when 
this  news  was  brought  him,  to  let  fall  some  words  which  discovered  his  jealousy .f 
Antipater  did  not  dare  to  dispose  of  any  thing  by  his  own  private  authority,  and  only 
gave  the  Lacedaemonians  leave  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  king,  in  order  that  they 
themselves  might  tell  him  the  ill  success  they  had  met  with.  Alexander  pardoned 
them,  some  of  those  who  had  occasioned  the  revolt  excepted,  whom  he  punished. 

The  death  of  Darius  did  not  hinder  Alexander  from  pursuing  Bessus,  who  had 
withdrawn  into  Bactriana,  where  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  by  the  name  of 
Artaxerxes.  But,  finding,  at  last  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  come  up  with  him, 
he  returned  into  Parthia;  and  resting  his  troops  some  days  in  Hecatompylos,  com- 
manded provisions  of  all  sorts  to  be  brought  thither.| 

During  his  stay  there,  a  report  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  army,  that  the 
kin^  content  with  the  conquests  he  had  achieved,  was  preparing  to  return  into  Mace- 
donia. That  very  instant  the  soldiers,  as  if  a  signal  had  been  made  for  their  setting 
out,  ran  like  madmen  to  their  tents,  began  to  pack  up  their  baggage,  loaded  the  wagons 
with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  filled  the  whole  camp  with  noise  and  tumult.  Alex- 
ander was  suon  informed  of  this,  when,  terrified  at  the  disorder,  he  summoned  the  offi- 
cers to  his  tent,  where  with  tears  in  his  eves,  he  complained,  that  in  the  midst  of  so  glori- 
ous a  career,  he  was  stopped  on  a  sudden,  and  forced  to  return  into  his  own  country, 
rather  like  one  who  had  been  ov^ercome,  than  a  conqueror.  The  officers  comforted  him, 
by  representing,  that  this  sudden  motion  was  a  mere  sally,  and  a  transient  gust  of  pas- 
sions, which  would  not  be  attended  with  any  ill  consequences,  and  assured  him,  that 
the  soldiers,  to  a  man,  would  obey  him,  provided  he  would  address  himself  to  them  in 
tender  expressions.  He  promised  to  do  it.  The  circumstance  which  had  given 
occasion  to  this  false  report,  was  his  having  disbanded  some  Grecian  soldiers,  after 
rewarding  them  in  a  very  bountiful  manner;  so  that  the  Macedonians  imagined  they 
also  were  to  fight  no  more. 

•A.M.  3675.    Ant.  J.  C.  329.    Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  537.    Q.  Curt.l.  vi.  c.  1. 

t  Alexander  hostei  vinci  voliierat;AntipatrBm  vicisse  ne  tacitus  quidem  indignabatur,  sua  demptum  glorlae 
exMtimans  quicquid  cesiisietalienae.— Q.  Curt. 

4  q.Curt.1.  vi.  C.2— 4. 
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Alexander  having  summoned  the  army,  made  the  following  speech.  "I  am  not 
surprised,  O  soldiers!  if;  after  the  mighty  things  we  have  hitherto  performed,  you 
should  be  satiated  with  glory,  and  have  no  other  views  than  ease  and  repose.  I  will 
not  now  enumerate  the  various  nations  we  have  conquered.  We  have  subdued  more 
provinces  than  others  have  cities.  Could  I  persuade  myself,  that  our  conquests  were 
well  secured,  over  nations  who  were  so  soon  overcome,  I  would  think  as  you  do,  for 
I  will  not  dissemble  my  thoughts,  and  would  make  all  the  haste  imaginable  to  revisit 
my  household-gods,  my  mother,  my  sisters,  and  my  subjects,  and  enjoy  irt  the  midst 
of  my  country  the  glorv  I  have  acquired  in  concert  ^vith  you.  But  this  glory  will  all 
vanish  very  soon,  if  we  do  not  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work.  Do  you  imagine  that 
so  many  nations,  accustomed  to  other  sovereigns,  and  who  have  no  manner  of  simil- 
itude to  us,  either  in  their  religion,  manners,  or  language,  were  entirely  subdued,  the 
moment  they  were  conquered;  and  that  they  will  not  take  up  arms,  in  case  we  return 
back  with  so  much  precipitation?  What  will  become  of  the  rest  who  still  remain  un- 
conquered?  Shall  we  leave  our  victory  imperfect,  merely  for  want  of  courage?  But 
that  which  touches  me  much  more,  shall  we  suffer  the  detestable  crime  of  Bessus  to 
go  unpunished?  Can  you  bear  to  see  the  sceptre  of  Darius  in  the  sanguinary  hands 
of  that  monster,  who,  after  having  loaded  him  with  chains,  as  a  captive,  at  last  assas- 
sinated his  sovereign,  in  order  to  deprive  us  of  the  glory  of  saving  iiim?  As  for  my- 
self I  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  see  that  infamous  wretch  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  there  to 
pay  to  all  kincrs  and  nations  of  the  earth,  the  just  punishment  diie  to  his  execrable 
crime.  I  do  no't  know  whether  I  am  mistaken;  but  methinks  I  read  his  sentence  of  death 
in  your  countenances;  and  that  the  anger  which  sparkles  in  your  eyes,  declares  you 
will  soon  imbrue  your  hands  in  the  traitor's  blood."  •      .,    .    i      j    *u 

The  soldiers  would  not  suffer  Alexander  to  proceed;  but  clapping  their  hands,  they 
aU  cried  aloud,  that  thev  were  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  would  lead  them.  All  the 
speeches  of  this  prince  generally  produced  tliis  effect.  In  however  desponding  a  con- 
dition they  might  be,  one  single  word  from  him  revived  their  courage  in  an  instant, 
and  inspired  ihem  with  that  martial  alacrity  and  ardour  which  appeared  always  m 
his  fiicef  The  king  taking  advantage  of  this  favourable  disposition  of  the  whole  army, 
crossed  Parthia,  and  in  three  days  arrived  on  the  fVontiers  of  Hyrcama  which  sub- 
mitted to  his  arms.  He  afterwards  subdued  the  Mardi,  the  Am  the  Drangse,  the 
Arachosii,  and  several  other  nations,  into  which  his  array  marched  with  greater  speed 
than  people  generally  travel.  He  frequently  would  pursue  an  enemy  for  whole 
days  and  nio-hts  together,  almost  without  suffering  his  troops  to  take  any  rest.  i5y 
this  prodiirious  rapidity,  he  came  unawares  upon  nations,  who  thought  him  at  a  great 
distance,  Ind  subdued  them  before  they  had  time  to  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  Under  this  image,  Daniel  the  prophet  foretold  Alexander  many  ages  before 
his  birth,  by  representing  him  as  a  panther,  a  leopard,  and  a  goat,  who  rushed  forward 
with  so  much  swiftness,  that  his  feet  seemed  not  to  touch  the  ground. 

Nabarzanes,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Bessus,  who  had  written  before  to  Alex- 
ander, came  and  surrendered  himself,  upon  promise  of  a  pardon,  when  lie  heard  that 
he  was  arrived  at  Zadracarta,  the  capital  of  Hyrcania;  and,  among  other  presents, 
brought  him  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  who  afterwards  gained  as  great  an  ascendant  over 
Alexander,  as  he  before  had  over  Darius.*  *     •  i     +  j    •  „  ^r 

At  the  same  time  arrived  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  A  violent  desire  o 
seeincr  Alexander  had  prompted  that  princess  to  leave  her  dominions,  and  travel 
throucrh  a  great  number  of  countries  to  gratify  her  curiosity.  Un  arriving  near  nib 
camp,  she  sent  word  that  a  queen  was  come  to  visit  him;  and  that  she  had  a  strong 
incUnation  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and  was  accordingly  arrived  wittiin  a  short 
distance  from  that  place.  Alexander  having  returned  her  a  favourable  answer,  she 
commanded  her  train  to  stop,  and  herself  came  forward  with  three  hundred  women, 
and  the  moment  she  perceived  the  king,  she  leaped  from  her  horse,  having  tvvo  lances 
in  her  rio-ht  hand.  The  dress  the  Amazons  used  to  wear  did  not  quite  cover  the  Dooy, 
for  their" bosom  being  uncovered  on  the  left  side,  every  other  P^''^  o^  ^^^^^tllSr 
hid;  and  their  gowns  being  tucked  up  with  a  knot,  descended  »«  ^^'^^^  w  ,^.pTtn 
knee.  Thev  preserved  their  right  breast  to  suckle  their  female  offspring,  but  used  to 
burn  their  left,  that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  bend  the  bow  and  throw 
the  dart,  whence  they  were  called  Amazonst 

*Q    Cui-t  1    vi.  c.  5.  tTi.isiiaGio.-k  word,  signifjilng,  without  breasts. 
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Tlialestris  looked  uptin  the  kiatr  without  discoverhig  the  host  sign  of  admiration, 
aod  siirveyint^^im  attentively,  ditl  not  tliink  his  stature  answerable  to  Ms  tame;  lor 
the  bai'barians  are  very  much  struck  with  a  majestic  air,  and  think  those  only  capa- 
ble mighty  achievements  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed  bodily  advantages,*  She  did 
not  scruple  to  tell  him,  that  the  chief  motive  of  her  journey  was  to  have  posterity  by 
him;  adding,  that  she  was  worthy  of  giving  heirs  to  his  empire.  Alexander,  upon 
this  request,  was  obliged  to  make  some  stay  in  this  place;  after  which  Thalestris  re- 
turned to*lier  kingdom,  and  the  king  into  the  province  inhabited  by  the  Parthians, 
This  story,  and  whatevx^r  is  related  of  the  Amazons,  is  looked  upon  by  some  very 
judicious  authors  as  entirely  labulous. 

Alexander  devoted  himself  aiterwards  wholly  to  his  passions,  changing  into  pride 
and  debauch,  the  moderation  and  continence  for  which  he  hail  hitherlo  been  so  great- 
ly admired;  virtues  so  very  necessary  in  an  exalted  station  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  series  of  prosperities.  He  now  no  longer  was  the  same  man.  Thougli  he  was  in- 
vincil>le  Avith  regard  to  the  dangers  and  toils  of  war,  he  was  lar  otlierwise  with  re- 
spect to  the  charms  of  ease.  The  instant  he  enjoyed  a  little  repose,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  sensuality;  and  he,  whom  the  arms  of  the  Persians  could  not  conquer,  fell 
a  victim  to  their  vices.  Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  game%  parties  of  pleasure, 
women,  and  excessive  feasting,  in  which  he  used  to  revel  whole  days  and  nights. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  buffoons,  and  the  ])erformers  on  instrumental  music,  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  out  of  Greece,  he  obliged  the  captive  women,  whom  he  carried 
along  with  him,  to  sing  songs  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  He  happened, 
among  these  women,  to  perceive  one  who  appeared  in  deeper  aftliction  than  the  rest, 
and  who,  by  a  modest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  noble  confusion,  discovered  a  greater 
reluctance  than  the  others  to  appear  in  public.  She  was  a  perfect  beauty,  which  was 
very  much  heightened  by  her  bashfulness,  while  she  threw  her  eyes  to  the  ground, 
and  did  all  in  her  power  to  conceal  her  face.  The  king  soon  imagined  by  her  air  and 
mien  that  she  was  not  of  vulgar  birth;  and  inquiring  himself  into  it,  the  lady  answer- 
ed, that  she  was  grand-daughter  to  Ochus,  who  not  long  before,  had  swayed  the  Per- 
sian sceptre,  and  daughter  of  his  son;  that  she  had  married  Hystaspes,  who  was  re- 
lated to  Darius,  and  general  of  a  great  army.  Alexander  being  touched  with  com- 
passion, when  he  heard  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  princess  of  the  Ijlood  royal,  and  the 
sad  condition  to  which  she  was  reduced,  not  only  gave  her  liberty,  but  returned  all 
her  possessions;  and  caused  her  husband  to  be  sought  for,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
restored  to  himi.t 

This  prince  was  naturally  of  a  tender  and  humane  disposition,  which  made  him 
sensible  of  the  affliction  of  persons  in  the  lowest  condition.  A  poor  Macedonian  was 
one  day  leading  before  him  a  mule,  laden  with  gold  for  the  king's  use;  the  beast  be- 
ing so  tired  that  he  was  not  able  either  to  go  on  or  sustain  the  load,  the  mule  driver  took  it 
up  and  carried  it,  but  with  great  difficulty,  a  considerable  way.  Alexander,  seeing 
him  jusl  sinking  under  his  burden,  and  going  to  throw  it  on  the  ground,  in  order  to 
rept  himselfj  cried  out,  "Friend,  do  not  be  weary  yet;  try  and  carry  it  quite  through 
to  your  tent,  for  it  ia  all  your  own.''t 

Alexander,  in  a  very  difficult  march  through  barren  places,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  horse,  when  he  pursued  Darius,  met  some  Macedonians  who  were  carrying 
\vater  in  goat-skins  upon  mules.  These  Macedonians  perceiving  their  prince  was 
alm(jst  parched  with  thirst,  occasioned  by  the  raging  heat,  the  sun  being  then  in  the 
meridian,  immediately  filled  a  helmet  with  water,  and  were  running  to  present  him 
with  it.  Alexander  asking  to  whom  they  were  carrying  all  that  water,  they  replied, 
"We  were  carrying  it  to  our  children;  but  do  not  let  your  inajcsty  be  uneasy,  if  your 
hfe  is  but  sav^ed;  Ave  shall  get  children  enough,  in  case  we  should  lose  these."  At 
these  words,  Alexander  took  the  helmet,  and  looking  quite  round  hiui,  he  saw  all  his 
liorsemen  hanging  down  their  heads,  and  with  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  the  liquor  he 
held,  swallow  it  as  it  were  with  their  glances;  upon  Avhich  he  returned  it,  with  thanks, 
to  those  who  offered  it  to  him,  and  did  not  drink  so  much  as  a  single  drop,  but  cried, 
"There  is  not  enough  for  my  whole  company;  and  should  I  drink  alone,  it  would 
make  the  rest  more  thirsty,  and  they  would  quite  die  away."  The  officers,  wlio 
were  on  horseback  round  iiim,  struck  in  the  most  sensible  manner  with  his  wonder- 

•Interrtto  vuhu  resrein  Tlralestris  intiiebatur,  lial)itiiin  ejiislinu(lqiiar|iinm  renini  fama>  ])arem  oculis  per  his- 
tran*.  Qiii[)po  <>iiimbii»ba;bnris  in  corporimi  majtsUitc  venenilio  est;  iii^f^noninujue  o]U)iiin  iicu  alii-s  capaccs 
iniUiiU  (juain  quos  cxuma  specie  donaie  natuua  di^nata  est.— C).  Cuit.  1.  vi.  c.  5.  f  Q.  Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  6. 
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ful  temperance  and  magnanimity,  entreated  him  with  sliouts,  to  carry  them  wherever 
he  thought  tit,  and  not  spare  them  in  any  manner;  that  now  they  were  not  in  the  least 
tired,  nor  felt  the  least  thirst;  and  that  as  long  as  they  should  be  conmiandedby  such 
a  king,  they  could  not  think  themselves  mortal  men.* 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  which  arise  from  a  generous  and  tender  disposition,  re- 
flect a  greater  honour  on  a  prince  than  the  greatest  victories  and  conquests.  Had 
Alexander  ahvays  cherished  them,  he  would  justly  have  merited  the  title  of  Great; 
hut  a  too  glorious  and  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity,  which  is  too  heavy  for  mor- 
tals to  sustain,  insensibly  eftaced  them  from  his  mind,  and  made  him  forget  that  he 
"was  man;  for  now,  contemning  the  customs  of  his  own  country  as  no  longer  worthy 
the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  he  laid  aside  the  dress,  the  manners,  and  way  of  lite 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchs;  looking  upon  them  as  too  plain  and  simple,  and  derog- 
atory to  his  grandeur.  He  even  went  so  lar  as  to  imitate  the  pomp  of  the  Persian 
kings,  in  that  very  circumstance  in  which  they  seemed  to  equal  themselves  to  the  gods; 
I  mean,  by  requiring  those  who  had  conquered  nations  to  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
tind  pay  him  a  kind  of  homage  which  became  only  slaves.  He  had  turned  his  palace 
into  a  seraglio,  filling  it  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  concubines,  the  same'  number 
that  Darius  kept,  and  with  bands  of  eunuchs,  of  all  mankind  the  most  infamon?. 
Not  satisfied  w^ith  wearing  a  Persian  robe  himself,  he  also  obliged  his  generals,  his 
friends,  and  all  the  grandees  of  his  court,  to  put  on  the  same  dress,  w^hicfi  gave  them 
_  the  greatest  mortification;  not  one  of  them,  however,  daring  to  speak  against  this  in- 
novation, or  contradict  the  prince  in  any  manner. 

The  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  not  having  the  least  idea  of 
sensuality,  inveighed  publicly  against  this  ])rodiui:ious  luxury,  and  the  numerous  vices 
which  the  army  had  learned  in  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  The  soldiers  would  frequently 
express  themselves  in  the  tbllowing  terms:  "That  they  had  lost  more  by  victory  than 
they  had  gained;  that  as  the  Macedonians  had  thus  assumed  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  foreigners,  they  might  properly  be  said  to  be  conquered:  that  therefore  the 
only  benefit  they  should  reap  from  their  long  absence,  would  be,  to  return  back  to 
their  own  country  in  the  habit  of  barbarians,  that  Alexander  was  ashamed  of,  and 
despised  them;  that  he  chose  to  resemble  the  vanquished  rather  than  the  victorions; 
and  that  he,  who  before  had  been  king  of  Macedon,  was  now  become  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  Darius. 

The  king  was  not  ignorant  of  the  discontent  which  reigned  both  in  his  court  and 
army,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  both  by  his  beneficence; 
but  slavery,  though  purchased  at  ever  so  high  a  rate,  must  necessarily  be  odious  to 
free-born  men.f  He  therefore  thought  that  the  safest  remedy  would  be  to  employ 
them,  and  for  that  purpose  led  them  against  Bessus  But  as  the  army  was  encumbered 
with  booty,  and  a  useless  train  of  baggage,  so  that  it  could  scarcely  move,  he  first 
caused  all  his  own  baggage  to  be  carried  into  a  great  square,  and  afterwards  that  of 
his  army,  such  things  excepted  as  were  absolutely  necessary;  he  then  ordered  the 
whole  to  be  carried  from  thence  in  carts  to  a  large  plain.  Every  one  was  in  great 
anxiety  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this;  but  after  he  had  sent  aAvay  the  horses,  he 
himself  set  fire  to  his  own  things,  and  commanded  every  one  to  follow  his  example. 
Upon  this  the  Macedonians  lighted  up  the  fire  mth  their  own  hands,  and  burned  the 
rich  spoils  they  had  purchased  with  the4r  blood;  and  often  forced  out  of  tlie  midst  of 
the  flames.  Such  a  sacrifice  must  certainly  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance; but  the  example  the  king  set  them  silenced  all  their  complaints,  and  they 
seemed  less  affected  at  the  loss  of  their  baggage,  then  at  the  neglect  of  their  military 
discipline.  A  short  speech  the  king  made,  soothed  all  their  uneasiness;  and  being 
now  more  able  to  exert  themselves  hereafter,  they  set  out  with  joy,  and  marched  to- 
w^ards  Bactriana.  In  this  march,  he  met  with  dilticulties  w^hich  would  have  quite 
damped  any  one  but  Alexander;  but  nothing  could  daunt  his  soul,  nor  check  his 
progress;  lor  he  put  the  strongest  confidence  in  his  good  fortune,  which  indeed  never 
forsook  that  hero,  but  extricated  him  from  a  thousand  perils,  wherein  one  would  have 
naturally  supposed  both  he  and  his  army  nmst  have  perished. 

On  arriving  among  the  Drangas,  a  danger  to  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed, 
gave  him  very  great  uneasiness;  and  this  w^as  the  report  of  a  conspiracy  that  was 
formed  against  his  person.  One  Dymnus,  a  man  of  no  o-veat  figm-e  at  court,  wa^  the 
instigator  of  this  treason;  and  the  motive   of  it  was,  some  private  disgust  which  he 

,»  Ibid.  tSed,  ut  opinor ,  liberis  pietium  seivitutis  ingratum  est.— Q.  Curt. 
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had  received.  He  had  communicated  his  execrable  design  to  a  young  man  named 
NicomachuSj  who  revealed  it  to  Cebalinus,  his  brother.  The  latter  immediately 
whispered  it  to  Philotas,  earnestly  entreating  him  to  acquit  the  king  with  it,  because 
every  moment  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  that  the  conspirators  were  to  exe- 
cute the  horrid  deed  in  three  days.  Philotas,  after  applauding  his  fidelity,  waited  im- 
jnsdiately  upon  the  king,  and  discoursed  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  with- 
out taking  the  least  notice  of  the  plot.  Jn  the  evening,  Cebalinus  meeting  him  as  he 
was  coming  out,  and  asking  whether  he  had  done  as  requested,  he  answered,  that 
he  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  his  majesty,  and  went  away.  The 
next  day  this  young  man  went  up  to  him  as  he  was  going  into  the  palace,  and  con- 
jured him  not  to  forget  what  he  had  told  him  the  day  before.  Philotas  replied,  that 
he  would  be  sure  not  to  forget  it;  but  did  not  however  perform  his  promise.  This 
made  Cebalinus  suspect  him;  and  fearing,  that  in  case  the  conspiracy  should  be  dis- 
covered by  any  other  person,  his  silence  would  be  interpreted  as  criminal,  he  there- 
fore got  another  person  to  disclose  it  to  Alexander.  The  prince  having  heard  the 
whole  from  Cebalinus  himseil^  and  being  told  how  many  times  she  had  conjured  Phi- 
Iotas  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  first  commanded  Dymnus  to  be  brought  before  him.  The 
latter  conjecturing  upon  what  account  he  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  ran  himself  through 
with  his  sword;  but  the  guards  having  prevented  this  wretch  from  completing  the 
deed,  he  was  carried  to  the  palace.  The  king  asked  him,  Why  he  thought  Philotas 
more  worthy  than  he  was  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon?  But  he  was  quite  speechless; 
so  that,  after  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  turned  his  head  aside,  and  breathed  his  last. 

The  king  afterwards  sent  for  Philotas,  and  speaking  to  him,  after  having  command- 
ed every  one  to  withdraw,  he  asked  whether  Cebalinus  had  really  urged  him,  several 
times,  to  tell  him  of  a  plot  which  was  carrying  on  against  him.  Philotas,  without  dis- 
covering the  least  confusion  in  his  countenance,  confessed  ingeniously  that  he  had; 
but  made  his  apology,  by  saying,  that  the  person  who  had  whispered  this,  did  not 
appear  to  bim  worthy  oi'the  least  credit.  He  confessed,  however,  that  the  death  of 
Dymnus  plainly  showed  he  had  acted  very  imprudently  in  concealing  so  long,  a  design 
of  so  black  a  nature.  Upon  Avhich,  acknowledging  his  fault,  he  fell  at  the  king's  feet; 
w^hich  he  embraced,  and  besouglit  him  to  consider  his  past  life,  rather  than  the  fault 
he  had  now  committed,  which  did  not  proceed  from  any  bad  design,  but  from  the 
fear  he  was  under  of  alarming,  very  unseasonably,  the  king,  should  he  communicate 
a  design  which  he  really  supposed  was  without  foundation.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
say  whether  Alexander  believed  what  Philotas  said,  or  only  dissembled  his  anger. 
However  this  may  be,  he  gave  him  his  hand,  in  token  of  reconciliation,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  persuaded  he  had  despised,  rather  than  concealed  the  afiiiir.* 

Philotas  was  both  envied  and  hated  by  a  great  number  oi  courtiers;  and  indeed  it 
was  hardly  possible  it  should  be  otherwise,  because  none  of  them  was  more  fTmiliar 
with  the  king,  or  more  esteemed  by  him.  Instead  of  softening  or  moderating  the 
lustre  of  the  distinguished  favour  he  enjoyed  by  an  air  of  suavity  and  humanity;  he 
seemed  on  the  contrary,  to  strive  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  others, 
byl  affecting  a  silly  pride,  which  generally  displayed  itsell  m  his  dress,  his  retinue,  his 
equipage,  and  his  table;  and  still  more  so  by  the  haughty  airs  he  assumed,  Avhich 
made  him  universally  hated.  Parmenio,  his  father,  disgusted  at  his  lofty  behaviour, 
said  one  day  to  him,  "  My  son,  make  thyself  less."t  The  strongest  sense  is  couched 
under  these  words:  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  man  who  uttered  them,  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  genius  of  courts.  He  used  often  to  give  Philotas  advice  to  this 
effect;  but  too  exalted  a  prosperity  is  apt  to  mnke  men  both  deaf  and  blind;  and  they 
cannot  persuade  themselves,  that  favour,  which  is  established  on  so  seemingly  solid  a 
foundation,  can  ever  change;  the  contrary  of  which  Philotas  found  to  his  sorrow. 

His  former  conduct  with  i^egard  to  Alexander,  had  given  the  latter  just  reason'to 
complain  of  him:  for  he  used  to  take  the  liberty  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  king, 
and  applaud  himself  in  the  most  hauirhty  terms.  Opening  one  day  his  heart  to  a 
woman,  Antigona  by  name,  witli  whom  he  was  in  love,  he  began  to  boast,  in  a  very 
insolent  manner,  his  fatlier's  services  and  his  own:  "What  would  Philip,"  said  he, 
"have  been,  had  it  not  been  tor  Parmenio?  And  what  would  Alexander  be  were  it  not 
for  Philotas?  What  would  become  of  his  pretended  divinity,  and  his  flither  Ammon, 
should  we  undertake  to  expose  this  fiction?"  All  these  things  were  repeated  to  Alex- 
ander, and   Antigona  herself  made  oath   that  such  words  had  been  spoken.     The 

^Diod.1.  xvii.  ]p.  550«51.;Q.  Curt.  1.  vi.c.  7, 11  ct  1.  vii.  c.  1,2.  Arrian.  l.iii.  pl4],  142.  Pint,  in  Alex.  p. 692,  693. 
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kinop  had  nevcrtlieless  taken  no  notice  of  all  this,  nor  so  much  as  once  mentioned  the 
least  word  which  showed  his  resentment  upon  that  occasion,  when  he  was  most  intox- 
icated with  liquor;  he  had  not  so  much  as  hinted  it  to  his  friends,  not  even  to  Hephses- 
tion,  from  whom  he  scarcely  concealed  any  thinir.  But  the  crime  Philotas  was  now 
accused  of,  recalled  to  his  memory  the  disgust  he  had  formerly  entertained.* 

Immediately  after  the  conversation  he  had  with  Philotas,  he  held  a  council  com- 
posed of  his'  chief  confidents.  Craterus,  for  whom  Alexander  had  a  crreat  esteem,  and 
who  envied  Philotas  the  more  on  that  very  account,  looked  upon  this  as  a  very  happy 
occasion  for  supplanting  his  rival.  Concealing,  therefore,  his  hatred  under  a  specious 
pretence  of  zeal,  he  suggested  to  the  king,  "The  apprehensions  he  might  justly  be 
under,  both  from  Philotas  himself,  because  mercy  is  not  apt  to  work  any  change  in  a 
heart,  which  could  be  corrupt  enough  to  entertain  so  detestable  a  crime;  and  from 
Parmenio  his  father,  who,  said  he,  will  never  be  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  iiis  owing 
his  son's  life  to  the  king's  clemency.  Some  beneficial  acts  are  so  great,  that  they  be- 
come a  burden  to  those  on  whom  they  are  conferred,  for  which  reason  they  do  all  in 
their  power  to  erase  them  from  their'memory.  And  further,  who  can  assure  us,  that 
both  father'  and  son  are  not  engaged  in  the  conspiracy?  When  a  prince's  life  is  in 
danger,  every  thing  is  of  importance;  and  all  things,  even  to  the  shghtest  suspicions, 
are  so  many*^ proofs.  Can  we  conceive  it  possible,  that  a  favourite,  on  whom  his  so- 
vereign has  bestowed  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  his  beneficence,  should  be  calm 
and  undisturbed,  upon  his  being  told  of  an  affair  of  such  mighty  importance?  But  we 
are  told  that  this  design  was  communicated  by  young  people,  who  deservd  very  little 
credit.  Wherefore,  tlien,  did  he  keep  them  "in  suspense  two  days,  as  if  he  really  be- 
lieved what  they  told  him,  and  still  promised  them  that  he  would  reveal  the  whole 
affair  to  the  king?  Who  does  not  see,  that  he  did  this  merely  to  prevent  their  having 
access  by  another  way  to  his  majesty?  Sir,"  continued  he,  "it  is  necessary,  for  your 
own  sake  and  that  of\he  state,  lor  us  to  put  Philotas  to  the  torture;  in  order  to  force 
from  his  own  mouth  an  account  of  this  plot,  and  the  several  persons  who  are  his  accom- 
plices in  it."  This  being  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  council,  the  king  as- 
sented to  it."  He  then  dismissed  the  assembly,  having  first  enjoined  them  secrecy; 
and  the  better  to  conceal  his  resolution,  gave  orders  for  the  army's  marching  the  next 
day,  and  even  invited  Philotas  to  supper  with  him. 

in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  various  parties  of  guards  having  been  posted  in  the 
several  places  necessary,  some  entered  the  tent  of  Philotas,  who  was  then  in  a  deep 
sleep;  when,  starting  from  his  slumbers,  as  they  were  putting  manacles  on  his  hands, 
he  cried,  "Alas!  my  sovereign,  theinveteracy  of  my  enemies  has  got  the  better  of  your 
goodness."  After  this,  they  covered  his  face,  and  brought  him  to  the  palace  without 
uttering  a  single  word.  The  next  morning,  the  Macedonians,  according  to  an  or- 
der published  lor  that  purpose,  came  thither  under  arms,  being  about  six  thousand. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  custom  for  the  array,  in  war-time,  to  take  coirnizance  of  capital 
crimes;  and,  in  times  of  peace,  for  the  people  to  do  so:  so  that  the  prince  had  no  power 
on  these  occasions,  unless  a  sanction  were  given  to  it  by  one  of  those  bodies;  and  the 
king  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  persuasion,  before  he  employed  his  authority.t 

First,  the  body  of  Dymnus  was  brought  out;  very  few  then  present  knowing  either 
what  be  had  done^  or  how  he  came  by  his  death.  Afterwards  the  king  came  into  the 
assembly;  an  air  of  sorrow  appearing  in  his  countenance,  as  well  as  in  his  whole 
court,  every  one  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of  this  gloomy  scene.  Alexander 
continued  along  time  with  his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground;  bm  at  last,  haying  recovered 
his  spirits,  he  made  the  following  speech:  "I  naiTowly  escaped,  O  soldiers,  being  torn 
from  you  by  the  treachery  of  a  small  number  of  wretches;  but  by  the  providence  and 
mercy  of  the  gods,  I  now  again  appear  before  you  alive;  and  I  protest  to  you,  that 
nothing  encourages  me  more  to  proceed  against  the  traitors,  thnn  the  sight  of  this  as- 
sembly, whose  lives  are  much  dearer  to  me^than  my  own;  for  I  desire  to  live  for  your 
sakes  only;  and  the  greatest  happiness  I  should  find  in  livinir,  not  to  say  the  only  one, 
would  be  the  pleasure  I  shall  receive  in  having  it  oncem  my  power  to  reward  the  ser- 
vices of  so  many  brave  men,  to  whom  I  owe  all  things."  Here  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  cries  and"^ groans  of  the  soldiers,  who  all  burst  into  tears;  "Alas!  how  will  you 
behave  when  I  shall  name  the  persons  who  formed  so  execrable  an  attempt''  I  rnyself 
cannot  think  of  it  without  shuddering.  They,  on  whom  I  have  been  most  lavish  of 
my  kindness;  on  whom  I  had  bestowed  the  greatest  marks  of  friendship;  in  whom  I 

•  Pint.  deForliin.  Alex,  p.l.p.  3.10. 
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had  put  my  whole  confidence;  and  in  whose  breasts  I  lodged  my  greatest  secrets — 
Parmenio  and  Philotas."  At  these  names,  all  the  soldiers  gazed  one  upon  another, 
not  daring  to  believe  their  eyes  or  ears,  nor  any  thing  they  saw  or  heard.  Then  Ni- 
comaciius,  Metron,  and  Cebaiinus,  were  sent  for,  who  made  their  several  depositions 
of  what  they  knew.  But,  as  not  one  of  them  charged  Philotas  with  engaging  in  the 
plot,  the  whole  assembly  being  seized  with  a  trouble  and  confusion,  easier  conceived 
than  expressed,  continued  in  a  sad  and  gloomy  silence. 

Philotas  was  then  brought  in,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  his  head  covered  with 
a  coarse  worn-out  piece  of  cloth.  How  shocking  a  sight  was  this?  Lost  to  himself, 
he  did  not  dare  to  look  up,  or  open  his  lijis;  but  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  he 
fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  the  man  who  held  him.  As  the  by-standers  wiped  off 
the  tears  in  which  his  face  was  bathed,  recovering  his  spirits  and  his  voice  by  insen- 
sible degrees,  he  seemed  desirous  of  speaking.  The  king  then  told  him,  that  he  should 
be  judged  by  the  Macedonians,  and  withdrew.  Philotas  might  have  justified  him- 
self very  easily;  for  not  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  those  who  had  been  put  on  the  rack, 
had  accused  him  of  being  an  acconipUce  in  the  plot.  Dymnus,  who  first  formed  it, 
had  not  named  him  to  any  of  the  conspirators;  and  had  Philotas  been  concerned  in 
it,  and  the  ringleader,  as  was  pretended,  Dymnus  would  certainly  have  named  him, 
at  the  head  of  all  the  rest,  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  strongly.  Had  Philo- 
tas been  conscious  to  himself  of  guilt  in  this  particular,  as  he  Avas  sensible  that  Ce- 
baiinus, who  knew  the  whole,  sought  earnestly  to  acquaint  the  king  of  it,  is  it  at  all 
probable,  that  he  could  have  lain  quiet  two  days  together,  without  once  endeavour- 
ing either  to  despatch  Cebaiinus,  or  to  put  his  dark  design  in  execution?  which  he 
might  very  easily  have  done.  Philotas  set  these  proofs,  and  a  great  many  more,  in 
the  strongest  light;  and  he  did  not  omit  to  mention  the  reasons  which  had  made  him 
despise  the  information  that  had  been  given  him,  as  groundless  and  imaginary.  Then 
directing,  on  a  sudden,  himself  to  Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  present,  "O  king," 
says  he,  "wherever  you  may  be,"  for  it  was  thought  Alexander  heard  all  that 
passed  from  behind  a  curtain,  "If  I  have  committed  a  fault  in  not  acquainting  you 
with  what  I  heard,  I  confessed  it  to  you  and  you  pardoned  me.  You  gave  me  your 
royal  hand  as  a  pledge  of  this,  and  you  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  to  your  table. 
If  you  believed  me,  I  am  innocent;  if  you  pardoned  me,  I  am  cleared:  I  refer  all  this 
to  your  own  judgment.  What  new  crime  have  I  committed  since?  I  was  in  a  deep 
sleep  when  my  enemies  waked  me,  and  loaded  me  with  chains.  Is  it  natural  for  a 
man,  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  most  horrid  of  all  crimes,  to  be  thus 
easy  and  undisturbed?  The  innocence  of  my  own  conscience,  and  the  promise  your 
majesty  made  me,  gave  my  soul  this  calm.  Do  not  let  the  envy  of  my  enemies  pre- 
vail over  your  clemency  and  justice." 

The  result  of  this  assembly  was,  that  Philotas  should  be  put  on  the  rack.  The  per- 
sons who  presided  on  that  occasion  were  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  they  made 
him  suffer  every  kind  of  torture.  Philotas,  at  first,  discovered  the  utmost  resolution 
and  strength  of  mind;  the  torments  he  suffered  not  being  able  to  force  from  him  a 
single  word,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  sigh.  But  at  last,  conquered  by  pain,  he  confes- 
sed himself  to  be  guilty,  named  several  accomplices,  and  even  accused  his  own  father. 
The  next  day,  the  answers  of  Philotas  were  read  in  a  full  assembly,  he  himself  be- 
ing present.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  unanimously  sentenced  to  die;  immediately 
after  which  he  was  stoned,  according  to  the  custom  of  Macedonia,  with  some  other 
of  the  conspirators. 

They  also  judged  at  the  same  time,  and  put  to  death,  Lynccstes  Alexander,  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  and  kept  three  years  in 
prison. 

The  condemnation  of  Philotas  brought  on  that  of  Parmenio:  whether  it  were  that 
Alexander  really  believed  him  guilty,  or  was  afraid  of  the  father  after  he  had  put  the 
son  to  death,  Polydamus,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  court,  was  a])pointed  to  see  the  ex- 
ecution performed.  He  had  been  one  of  Parmenio's  most"  intimate  friends,  if  we 
may  give  that  name  to  courtiers,  who  afiectonly  their  own  fortunes.  This  was  the 
very  reason  of  his  being  nominated,  because  no  one  could  suspect  that  he  was  sent 
with  any  such  orders  against  Parmenio.  He  therefore  ser  out  f()r  Media,  where  that 
general  commanded  the  army,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  king's  treasures,  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eiirhty  thousand  talents.  Alexander  had  given  him 
several  letters  forCleandcr,  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the  province,  and  for  the  princi- 
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pal  officers.  Two  were  for  Parmenio;  one  of  them  from  Alexander,  and  the  other 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  Philotas,  as  if  he  had  heeii  alive,  to  prevent  the  father  from 
harbourino-  the  least  suspicion.  Polydamus  was  but  eleven  days  in  his  journey,  and 
aliiHited  in  the  nicrht-time  at  Oleander's.  After  having  taken  all  the  precautions  ne- 
cessary, they  went  together,  with  a  great  number  of  attendants,  to  meet  Parmenio, 
who  at  this  "time  was  walking  in  a  park  of  his  own.  The  moment  Polydamus  saw 
him,  though  at  a  great  distance,  he  ran  to  embrace  him  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
i()v;'and  a?ter  compliments,  intermixed  with  the  strongest  indications  of  triendship, 
h;ui  i)asscd  on  both  sides,  he  ^ave  him  Alexander's  letter.  While  opening  it,  he  ask- 
ed him  what  the  idng  was  doing;  to  which  Polydamus  replied,  that  he  would  know 
by  his  majesty's  letter.  Parmenio,  after  perusing  it,  said  as  follows:  "The  king  is 
i)"reparing  to  march  ao-ainst  the  Aracliosii.  How  glorious  a  prince  is  this,  who  will 
not  suffer  himself  to  take  a  moment's  rest!  However,  he  ought  to  be  a  httle  careful 
of  himself,  now  he  has  acquired  so  much  glory."  He  afterwards  opened  the  letter, 
which  was  written  in  his  son's  name;  and,^by  his  countenance,  seemed  pleased  with 
the  contents  of  it.  At  that  very  instant  Cleander  thrust  a  dagger  into  his  side,  then 
made  another  thrust  in  his  throat,  and  the  rest  gave  him  several  wounds,  even  after 
he  was  dead. 

Thus  this  great  man  ended  his  life:  a  man  illustrious  both  in  peace  and  war;  who 
had  performed  many  glorious  actions  without  the  king,  whereas  the  king  had  never 
achieved  any  thing  conspicuous  but  in  concert  with  Parmenio.  He  was  a  person  of  great 
abilities  and  execution;  was  very  dear  to  the  grandees,  and  much  more  so  to  the  olR- 
cers  and  soldiers,  who  reposed  the  highest  confidence  in  him;  and  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  assured  of  victory  when  he  was  at  their  head,  so  firmly  relied  on  his  capa- 
city and  good  fortune.  He  was  then  seventy  years  of  age;  and  had  always  served 
his  sovereign  with  inviolable  fidelity  and  zeal,  for  which  he  was  very  ill  rewarded; 
his  son  and  himself  having  been  put  to  death  merely  on  a  slight  suspicion,  unsup- 
ported by  any  real  proof,  which  nevertheless  obliterated  in  a  moment  all  the  great 
services  rendered  by  both  to  their  country. 

Alexander  was  sensible  that  such  cruel  executions  might  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  troops,  of  which  he  had  a  proof,  by  the  letters  they  sent  into  Macedonia,  which 
were  intercepted  by  his  order:  concluding  therefore  that  it  would  be  proper  lor  him 
to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  such  soldiers  as  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  murmurs  and  complaints,  lest  their  seditious  discourses  should  spread 
the  same  spirit  of  discontent,  he  tbrmed  a  separate  body  of  these,  the  command  of 
which  he  gave  to  Leonidas;  this  kind  of  ignominy  being  the  only  punishment  he  in- 
flicted on  them.  But  they  were  so  strangely  alfected  with  it,  that  they  endeavoured 
to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  it  brought  upon  them,  by  a  bravery,  a  fidelity,  and  an  obe- 
dience, which  they  observed  ever  afterw^ards.* 

To  prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  might  arise  from  this  secret  discontent,  Alex- 
ander set  out  upon  his  march,  and  continued  the  pursuit  of  Bessus;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  exposed  himself  to  great  hardships  and  dangers.  After  having  passed  through 
Drangania,  Arachosia,  and  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi,  where  all  things  submitted 
to  his  arms,  he  arrived  at  a  mountain  called  Paropamisus,  a  part  of  Caucasus,  where 
his  army  vmderwent  inexpressible  fatigues,  through  weariness,  thirst,  cold,  and  the 
snows,  which  killed  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers.  Bessus  laid  waste  all  the  country 
that  lay  between  him  and  mount  Caucasus,  in  order  that  the  want  of  provisions  and 
forage  might  deprive  Alexander  of  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  him.  He  indeed  suf- 
fered very  much,  but  nothing  could  check  his  vigour.  After  allowing  his  army  to  re- 
pose lor  some  time  at  Drapsaca,  he  advanced  towards  Aornos  and  Bactra,  the  two 
strongest  cities  of  Bactriana,  and  took  them  both.  At  Alexander's  approach,  about 
seven  or  eight  thousand  Bactrians,  who  till  then,  had  adhered  very  firmly  to  Bessus, 
abandoned  him  to  a  man,  and  retired  each  to  his  respective  home.  Bessus,  at  the 
head  of  the  small  number  of  forces  who  continued  faithful  to  liim,  passed  the  river 
Oxus,  burned  all  the  boats  he  himself  made  use  of,  to  prevent  Alexander  from  crossing 
it,  and  withdrew  to  Nautacus,  a  city  of  Sogdiana,  fully  determined  to  raise  a  new 
army  there.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  give  him  time  to  do  this;  and  not  meeting 
with  trees  or  timber  sulficient  lor  the  building  of  boats  and  rafts,  or  floats  of  timber, 
he  supplied  the  want  of  these  bv  distributing  lo  his  soldiers  a  oreat  number  of  skins, 
stufled  with  straw,  and  such  like  dry  and  light  materials;  which  laying  under  them 
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in  the  water,  they  crossed  the  river  in  this  manner;  tliose  who  went  over  first,  draw- 
ing up  in  order  of  battle,  while  their  comrades  were  coming  after  them.  In  tliis  man- 
ner his  whole  army  passed  over  in  six  days. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  Spitamenes,  whowas  the  chief  confidant  of  Bessus, 
\  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  in  concert  with  two  more  of  his  principal  officers. 
Having  seized  his  person,  they  put  him  in  chains,  forced  his  diadem  from  his  head, 
tore  to  pieces  the  royal  robe  of  Darius,  which  he  had  put  on,  and  set  him  on  horse- 
back, in  order  to  give  him  up  to  Alexander. 

That  prince  arrived  at  a  little  city  inhabited  by  the  Branchidse.  These  were  the 
descendants  of  a  family  who  had  dwelt  in  Miletus,  and  whom  Xerxes,  at  his  return 
from  Greece,  had  formerly  sent  into  Upper  Asia,  where  he  had  settled  them  in  a  ve- 
ry flourishing  condition,  in  return  for  their  having  delivered  up  to  him  the  treasure 
of  the  temple  called  Didymaon,  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted.  These  received 
the  king  with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  surrendered  both  themselves 
and  their  city  to  him.  Alexander  sent  for  such  Milesians,  as  were  in  his  army, 
who  preserved  a  hereditary  hatred  against  the  Branchidse,  because  of  the  treachery 
of  their  ancestors.  He  then  left  them  the  choice  either  of  revenging  the  injury  they 
had  formerly  done  them,  or  of  pardoning  them  in  consideration  of  their  common  ex- 
traction. The  Milesians  being  so  much  divided  in  opinion,  that  they  could  not  agree 
among  themselves,  Alexander'undertook  the  decision  himself  Accordingly  the  next 
day  he  commanded  his  phalanx  to  surround  the  city;  and  a  signal  being  given,  tiiey 
were  ordered  to  plunder  that  abode  of  traitors,  and  put  every  one  of  them  to  the 
sword,  which  inhuman  order  was  executed  with  the  same  barbarity  as  it  had  been 
given.  All  the  citizens,  at  the  very  time  they  were  going  to  pay  homage  to  Alexan- 
der, were  murdered  in  the  streets  and  in  their  houses;  no  manner  of  regard  being 
had  to  their  cries  and  tears,  and  no  distinction  made  of  age  or  sex.  They  even  pull- 
ed up  the  very  foundations  of  the  walls,  in  order  that  not  the  least  traces  of  that  city 
might  remain.  But  of  what  crimes  were  these  ill-fated  citizens  guilty?  Were  they 
responsible  for  those  their  fathers  had  committed  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before?  I  do  not  know  that  history  furnishes  another  example  of  so  brutal  and 
frantic  a  cruelty. 

Shortly  after,  Bessus  was  brought  to  Alexander,  not  only  bound,  but  starknaked. 
Spitamenes  held  him  by  a  chain,  which  went  round  his  neck;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
say,  whether  that  object  was  more  agreeable  to  the  barbarians  or  Macedonians.  In 
presenting  him  to  the  king,  he  addressed  him  as  follows:  "I  have  at  last  revenged 
both  you  and  Darius,  my  kings  and  masters.  I  bring  you  a  wretch  who  assassinated 
his  sovereign,  and  who  is  now  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  himself  gave  the  first 
example  of.  Alas!  why  cannot  Darius  himself  see  this  spectacle!"  Alexander,  after 
having  greatly  applauded  Spitamenes,  turned  about  to  Bessus,  and  spoke  thus:  "Thou 
surely  must  have  been  inspired  with  the  rage  and  fury  of  a  tiger,  otherwise  thou 
wouldst  not  have  dared  to  load  a  king,  from  whom  thou  hadst  received  so  many  in- 
stances of  favour,  with  chains,  and  afterwards  murdered  him?  Begone  from  my 
sight,  thou  monster  of  cruelty  and  perfidiousness."  The  king  said  no  more,  but  send- 
ing for  Oxatres,  the  brother  of  Darius,  he  gave  Bessus  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might 
suffer  all  the  ignominy  he  deserved;  suspending  however  his  execution,  that  he  might 
be  judged  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Persians. 

SECTION    XIII. ALEXANDER    BUILDS    A    CITY   NEAR    THE  lAXARTAES.    DEFEATS  THE  SCY- 
THIANS.      TAKES    THE    CITY    OF   PETRA. 

Alexander,  insatiable  of  victory  and  conquests,  still  marched  forward  in  search  of 
new  nations,  whom  he  might  subdue.*  After  recruiting  liis  cavalry,  which  had  suffer- 
ed very  much  by  their  long  and  dangerous  marches,  he  advanced  to  the  laxarthes.f 

Not  far  from  this  river,  the  barbarians  rushed  suddenly  from  their  mountain  came 
and  attacked  Alexander's  forces,  and  having  carried  off  a  great  number  of  prisoners, 
they  retired  to  their  lurking  holes,  in  which  were  twenty  thousand  who  fought  with 
bows  and  slings.  The  king  went  and  besieged  them  in  person,  and  being  one  of  the 
foremost  in  the  attack,  he  was  shot  with  an  arrow  in  the  bone  of  his  leg,  and  the  iron 
point  stuck  in  the  wound.    The  Macedonians,  who  were  greatly  alarmed  and  afflicted, 

.  •  Airian.  1.  iii.  p.  148, 149,  et  1.  iv.  p.  150— IGo.    Q.  Curt.  1.  vii.  c.  6—11. 

■^^"'"tius  Curtius  and  A  nian  call  it  the  Tanais.bulthcy  are  mistaken.    The  Tanais  lies  much  more  we«t- 
ward,  and  empties  iuelf,  not  nito  the  Caspian  sea,  but  into  the  Jfontus  Euximus  and  is  now  calkd  the  Dou. 
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carried  him  off  immediately,  yet  not  so  secretly  but  that  the  barbarians  knew  of  it;  for 
they  saw,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  every  thing  that  was  doing  below.  The 
next  day  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king,  who  ordered  them  to  be  immediately 
brought  in,  when  taking  off  the  bandage  which  covered  his  wound,  he  sPiowed  them 
his  leg,  but  did  not  tell  them  how  much  he  had  been  hurt.  These  assured  him,  that 
as  soon  as  they  heard  oi'his  being  wounded,  they  were  as  much  afflicted  as  the  Mace- 
donians could  possibly  be;  and  that  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  find  the  person 
who  had  shot  that  arrow,  they  would  have  delivered  him  up  to  Alexander;  that  none 
but  impious  wretches  would  wage  war  against  the  gods;  in  a  word,  that  being  van- 
quished by  his  unparalleled  bravery,  they  surrendered  themselves  to  him,  with  the 
nations  who  followed  them.  The  king  having  engaged  his  faith  to  them,  and  taking 
back  his  prisoners,  accepted  of  their  homage. 

After  this  he  set  out  upon  his  march,  and  getting  into  a  litter,  a  great  dispute  arose 
between  the  horse  and  foot  who  should  carry  it,  each  of  those  bodies  pretendiBg  that 
this  honour  belonged  to  them  only;  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  reconciling  them, 
but  by  giving  orders  that  they  should  carry  it  alternately. 

-  From  thence  he  arrived,  the  fourth  day,  at  Maracanda,  a  very  considerable  city, 
and  capital  of  So^diana,  which  he  took;  and  after  leaving  a  considerable  garrison  there, 
he  burned  and  laid  waste  all  the  plains. 

There  came  an  embassy  to  him  from  the  Abian  Scythians,  who,  from  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  had  lived  free  and  independent:  these  submitted  to  Alexander.  They  were  con- 
sidered as  the  most  equitable  of  all  the  barbarians;  never  making  war  but  to  defend  them- 
selves; and  the  liberty  established  among  them,  and  which  they  noways  abused,  remov- 
ed all  distinction,  and  equalled  the  meanest  among  them  with  the  greatest.  A  love  of 
poverty  and  justice  was  their  peculiar  characteristic,  and  enabled  them  to  live  happy 
together  without  wanting  either  king  or  laws.  Alexander  received  them  kindly,  and 
sent  one  of  his  chief  courtiers  to  teke  a  view  of  their  country,  and  even  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who  inhabited  beyond  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

He  had  marked  out  a  spot  of  ground  proper  for  building  a  city  on  the  river  laxarthes, 
in  order  to  curb  the  nations  he  had  already  conquered,  and  those  he  intended  to  sub- 
due.    But  this  design  was  retarded  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians  which  was  soon 
after  followed  by  that  of  the  Bactrians.     Alexander  despatched  Spithamenes,  who 
had  delivered  up  Bessus  into  his  hands,  believing  him  a  very  fit  person  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  allegiance;  but  he  himself  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  this  insurrec- 
tion.    The  king  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  treachery,  and  determined  to  take  ven- 
geance of  him  in  the  most  signal  manner.     He  then  marched  to  Cyropolis,  and  be- 
sieged it.     This  was  the  last  city  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  had  been  built  by  Cyrus, 
after  whose  name  it  was  called.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  Craterus,with  two  more  of  his 
general  officers,  to  besiege  the  city  of  the  Memaceni,  to  whom  fifty  troopers  were  sent, 
"to  desire  them  to  sue  for  Alexander's  clemency.     These  met  with  a  very  kind  recep- 
tion at  first;  but  during  the  night  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces.     Alexander  had  resolved 
to  spare  Cyropolis,  purely  for  the  sake  of  Cyrus;  for,  of  all  the  monarchs  who  had 
reigned  over  these  nations,  there  was  none  whom  he  admired  more  than  this  king  and 
Semiramis,  because  they  had  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  courage  and  glorious  actions. 
He  therefore  offered  very  advantageous  conditions  to  the  besieged,  but  they  were  so 
blindly  obstinate  as  to  reject  them,  and  that   even  with  pride  and  insolence;  upon 
which  he  stormed  their  city,  abandoning  the  plunder  of  it  to  his  soldiers,  and  razed  it 
to  the  very  foundations.     From  hence  he  went  to  the  other  city  which  Craterus  was 
besieging.     No  place  ever  made  a  more  vigorous  defence:  for  Alexander  lost  his  best 
soldiers  before  it,  and  was  himself  exposed  to  very  great  danger;  a  stone  striking  him 
with  so  much  violence  on  the  head,  that  it  deprived  him  of  liis  senses.     The  whole 
army  indeed  thought  him  dead,  which  threw  them  into  tears;  but  this  prince,  whom 
no  danger  or  disappointment  could  depress,  pushed  on  the  siege  with  greater  vigour 
than  before,  the  instant  he  recovered,  without  staying  till  his  wound  was  healed,  anger 
adding  fresh  fuel  to  his  natural  ardour.     Having  therefore  caused  the  wall  to  be  sap- 
ped, h'e  made  a  large  breach  in  it,  and  entered  the  city,  which  he  burned  to  the  ground, 
and   put  ail  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.     Several  other  cities  met  with  the  same  fate. 
This  was  a  third  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  \vlio  would  not  be  peaceable,  though  Alex- 
ander had  pardoned  them  twice  before.     They  lost  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  in  these  different  sieges.     The  king  afterwards  sent  Menedemus,  with 
tiiree  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  to  Maracanda,  whence  Spitamenes  had 
driven  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  shut  himself  up  there. 
Vol.  II.— 19. 
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With  re^rd  lo  himself,  he  returned  and  encamped  on  the  laxarthes,  where  he  sur- 
rounded with  walls  the  whole  spot  of  ground  which  his  army  had  covered,  and  found- 
ed thereon  a  city,  containing  sixty  furlongs,  or  three  leagues,  in  circumference,  which 
he  also  called  Alexandria;  having  before  built  several  of  that  name.  He  caused  the 
workmen  to  make  such  despatch,  that  in  less  than  twenty  days  the  ramparts  were 
raised,  and  the  houses  built;  and  indeed  there  was  a  great  emulation  among  the 
soldiers,  wdio  ?should  "get  his  work  done  soonest,  every  one  of  them  having  had  his 
portion  allotted  him.  To  people  his  new  city,  he  ransomed  all  the  prisoners  he  could 
meet  with,  settled  several  Macedonians  there,  who  were  worn  out  in  the  service,  and 
permitted  many  natives  of  the  country,  at  their  own  request,  to  inhabit  it. 

But  the  king  of  those  Scythians  who  lived  on  the  other  side  ofthe  laxarthes,  seeing^ 
that  this  city,  built  on  a  river,  was  a  kind  of  yoke  to  them,  sent  a  great  body  of 
soldiers  to  demoHsh  it,  and  drive  the  Macedonians  to  a  greater  distance.  Alexander, 
who  had  no  design  of  attacking  the  Scythians,  finding  them  make  several  incursions, 
even  in  his  sight,  in  a  very  insolent  manner,  was  very  much  perplexed;  especially 
w4i en  advice  was  brought  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  body  of  troops  he  had 
ordered  to  Maracanda,  had  been  all,  a  very  few  excepted,  cut  to  pieces.  Such  nu- 
merous obstacles  would  have  discouraged  any  one  but  an  Alexander;  for  the  Sogdians 
had  taken  up  arms,  as  also  the  Bactrians;  his  army  was  harrassed  by  the  Scythians; 
and  he  himself  was  brought  so  low,  that  he  was  not  able  to^stand  upright,  to  mount 
on  horseback,  to  speak  to  his  forces,  or  give  a  single  order.  To  increase  this  affliction, 
he  tbuud  his  army  no  way  inclined  to  attempt  the  passage  ofthe  river,  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  drawm  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  king  continued  in  the  utmost 
perplexity  all  night  long;  his  courage,  however,  surmounted  all  things.  Being  told, 
that  the  auspices  were  not  propitious,  he  forced  the  soothsayers  to  substitute  fa- 
vourable ones  in  their  stead.  The  day  beginning  to  break,  he  put  oh  his  coat  of  mail, 
and  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers,  who  had  not  seen  him  since  the  last  wound  he 
had  received.  These  held  their  king  in  such  iiigh  veneration,  that  his  presence  alone 
mimediately  removed  all  their  fears,  so  that  they  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  went  unani- 
mously and  paid  him  their  respects;  entreating  him  to  lead  them  to  the  enemy, 
against  whom  they  before  had  refused  to  march.  They  worked  so  hard  at  the  ral'ts 
or  floats,  that  in  three  days'  time  they  had  made  twelve  thousand;  and  also  prepared 
a  great  number  of  skins  for  that  purpose. 

As  every  thing  was  ready,  for  the  march,  several  Scythian  ambassadors  arrived,  to 
the  number  of  tfwenty,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  who  all  rode  through 
the  camp,  desiring  to  speak  with  the  king.  Alexander  having  sent  for  them  into  his 
tent,  desired  them  to  sit  down.  They  gazed  attentively  upon  him  a  long  time,  with- 
out speaking  a  single  word,  being  very  probably  surprised,  as  they  formed  a  judg- 
ment of  men  from  their  air  and  stature,  to  find  that  his  did  not  answer  the  high  idea 
they  entertained  of  him  from  his  fame.  The  oldest  of  the  ambassadors  made  this 
speech,  which,  as  Quintus  Curtius  relates  it,  is  pretty  long;  however,  as  it  is  very  cu-^ 
nous,  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

"Had  the  gods  given  thee  a  body  proportioned  to  thy  ambition,  the  whole  universe 
would  hq,ve  been  too  httle  for  thee.  With  one  hand  thou  wouldst  touch  the  east, 
and  with  the  other  the  west;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  thou  wouldst  follow  the  sun, 
and  know  where  he  hides  himself  Such  as  thou  art,  thou  yet  aspirest  after  what  it 
will  be  impossible  for  thee  to  attain.  Thou  Grossest  over  from  Europe  into  Asia; 
and  when  thou  shalt  have  subdued  all  the  race  of  men,  then  thou  wilt  make  war 
against  rivers,  forests,  and  wild  beasts.  Dost  thou  not  know,  that  tall  trees  are  many 
years  growing,  but  may  be  torn  up  in  an  hour's  time;  that  the  lion  serves  sometimes 
fi)r  food  to  the  smallest  birds;  that  iron,  though  so  very  hard,  is  consumed  by  rust;  in 
a  word,  that  there  is  nothing  so  strong  wliich  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  weakest 
thing? 

"What  have  we  to  do  with  thee?  We  never  set  foot  in  thy  country.  May  not 
those  who  inhabit  woods,  be  allowed  to  live  without  knowing  who  thou  art,  and 
whence  thou  comest?  We  will  neither  command  over,  nor  submit  to^  any  man.  And 
that  thou  rna  jf.'St  be  sensible  what  kind  of  people  the  Scythians  are,  know,  that  we 
received  from  heaven,  as  a  rich  present,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  ploughshare,  a  dart,  a 
javelin,  and  a  cup.  These  we  make  use  of^  both  with  our  friends,  and  against  our 
enemies.  To  our  friends  we  give  corn,  which  we  procure  by  the  labour  of  our  oxen; 
with  them  we  offer  wine  to  the  gods  in  our  cups;  and  with  regard  to  our  enemies, 
we  eombat  tkera  at  a  distance  with  our  arrows,  and  near  at  hand  with  our  javelins- 
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It  is  with  these  we  formerly  conquered  the  most  warlike  nations,  subdued  the  most 
powerful  kings,  laid  waste  all  Asia,  and  opened  ourselves  a  way  into  the  heart  of 

JEgypt.* 

"But  thou,  whoboastest  thy  coming  to  extirpate  robbers,  ihou  thyself  art  the  great- 
est robber  upon  earth.  Thou  hast  plundered  all  nations  overcome  by  thee.  Thou 
hast  possessed  thyself  of  Lydia,  invaded  Syria,  Persia,  and  Bactriana;  thou  art  form- 
inir  a  desio-n  to  march  as  far  as  India,  and  thou  now  comest  hither  to  seize  upon  our 
hJrds  of  c^ltle.  The  great  possessions  thou  hast,  only  make  thee  covet  more  eager- 
Iv  what  thou  hast  not.  Dost  thou  not  see  how  long  the  Bactrians  have  checked  thy 
pro<Tress?  While  thou  art  subduing  these,  the  Sogdians  revolt,  and  victory  is  to  thee 
only  the  occasion  of  war. 

''Pass  but  the  laxarthes,  and  thou  wilt  behold  the  great  extent  of  our  plains.  It 
will  be  in  vain  for  thee  to  pursue  the  Scythians;  and  I  defy  thee  ever  to  overtake 
them!  Our  poverty  will  be  more  active  than  thy  army,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  so 
many  nations;  and,  when  thou  shalt  fancy  us  at  a  great  distance,  thou  wilt  see  us  rush 
suddenly  on  thy  camp,  for  we  pursue,  and  iiy  from  our  enemies,  with  equal  speed.  I 
am  informed  that  the  Greeks  speak  jestingly  of  the  Scythian  solitudes,  and  that  they 
are  even  become  a  proverb;  but  we  are  fonder  of  our  deserts,  than  of  thy  great 
cities  and  fruitful  plains.  Let  me  observe  to  thee,  that  fortune  is  slippery;^  hold  her 
fast,  therefore,  for  fear  she  should  escape  thee.  Put  a  curb  to  thy  felicity,  if  thou  de- 
sirest  to  continue  in  possession  of  it. 

"If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  shouldestdo  good  to  mortals,  .and  not  deprive  them  of  their 
possessions;  if  thou  art  a  mere  man,  reflect  always  on  what  thou  art.  They  whom 
thou  shalt  not  molest  will  be  thy  true  friends,  the  strongest  friendship  beino^  contract- 
ed between  equals;  and  they  are  esteemed  equals,  who  have  not  tried  their  strength 
against  each  other:  but  do  not  imagine  that  those  whom  thou  conquerest  can  love 
thee;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  friendship  between  a  master  and  his  slave,  and  a 
forced  peace  is  soon  followed  by  a  war. 

"To  conclude,  do  not  suppose  that  the  Scythians  will  take  an  oath  in  their  conclud- 
ing an  alliance.  The  only  oath  among  them,  is  to  keep  their  word  without  swearing. 
Such  cautions  as  these  do  indeed  become  Greeks,  who  sign  their  treaties,  and  call 
upon  the  gods  to  witness  them;  but,  with  regard  to  us,  our  religion  consists  in  beina 
sincere,  and  in  keeping  the  promises  we  have  made.  That  man  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  break  his  word  with  men,  is  not  ashamed  of  deceiving  the  gods;  and  of  what  use 
could  friends  be  to  thee  whom  thou  couldst  not  trust'.f  Consider  that  we  will  guard 
both  Europe  and  Asia  for  thee.  We  extend  as  far  as  Thrace,  and  Ave  are  told  that 
this  country  is  contiguous  to  Macedonia.  The  river  laxarthes  only  divides  us  from 
Bactriana.  Thus  we  arc  thy  neighbours  on  both  sides.  Consider,  therefore,  whether 
thou  wilt  have  us  fjr  friends,  or  enemies." 

The  barbarian  spoke  thus:  to  whom  the  king  made  a  very  short  answer;  "that  he 
would  take  advantage  both  pf  his  own  good  fortune,  and  of  their  counsel;  of  his*  good 
fortune,  by  still  continuing  to  rely  upon  it;  and  of  their  counsel,  by  not  attempting 
any  thing  rashly."  Having  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  his  army  embarked  on  the 
rafts,  which  by  this  time  were  got  ready.  In  the  front,  he  placed  such  as  carried 
bucklers,  and  made  them  kneel  down,  the  better  to  secure  themselves  from  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy.  Behind  these  were  those  who  worked  the  machines  for  discharging 
arrows  and  stones,  covered  on  all  sides  with  soldiers  armed  cap-a-pie.  The  rest 
who  followed  the  engines,  had  their  shields  fixed  together  over  their  heads,  in  form 
of  a  tortoise,  by  which  they  defended  sailors,  who  wore  corslets.  The  hke  order  and 
disposition  was  observed  in  the  other  rafts  or  floats  which  carried  the  horse. 

The  army  found  great  difficulty  in  crossing.  Every  thing  conspired  to  intimidate 
them;  the  clamour  and  confusion,  that  are  inseparable  from  such  an  enterprise;  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream,  which  carried  away  every  thing  with  it;  and  the  sight  of  a 
numerous  army  drawn  up  in  battle,  on  the  opposite  shore.  But  the  presence  of 
Alexander,  who  was  ever  the  foremost  in  encountering  dangers,  made  them  neglect 
their  own  safety,  and  be  concerned  for  his  only.  As  soon  as  the  Macedonians  began 
to  draw  near  the  shore,  they  who  carried  shields  rose  up  together,  when  throwing 

•This  is  to  be*understood  of  the  famous  irraption  of  the  Scj-thians,  who  advanced  as  far  as  Egypt,  andpossess- 
■ed  theniselresof  Upper  Asia  for  twentj  ei^ht  jears.  See  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  in  the  history  of  the  As- 
syrians.    I  have  not  followed  Q.  Curtuis  literally  in  this  place,  his  sense  being  much  embarassed. 

t  Jurando  gratiam  Scythas  sancire  ne  ciedideris:  colendo  tidem  jurant.  fti-aecorum  isia  cautioest,  qui  acta 
consignant,  et  deos  invocant;  nos  religionem  in  ipsa  fide  novimus,'  Quinon  reveremur  homines,  fallunt  d«o(. 
Q.  Curt. 
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iheir  javeKns  T\'ith  a  strong  arm,  every  weapon  did  execution.  When  they  percetv- 
ed  that  the  enemy,  overpowered  with  that  shower  of  rafts,  began  to  retire,  and  draw 
their  horses  back,  they  leaped  on  the  shore  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  animating 
one  another,  began  the  charge  with  \agour.  In  this  disorder,  the  troopers,  whose 
horses  were  ready  bridled,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  entirely  broke  them.  The 
king  could  not  be  heard,  by  reason  of  the  faininess  of  his  voice;  but  the  example  he 
set  spoke  for  him. 

Nothing  w^as  now  heard  in  the  Macedonian  army  but  shouts  of  joy  and  victory, 
while  they  continued  to  attack  the  barbarians  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  latter,  not 
being  able  to  stand  so  fierce  an  onset,  fled  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them; 
for  these  were  the  cavalry  only.  Though  the  king  was  very  weak,  he  nevertheless 
pursued  them  briskly  a  long  way,  till,  being  at  last  quite  spent,  he  was  obliged  to 
stop.  After  commanding  his  troops  to  pm'sue  them  as  long  as  they  could  see,  he 
withdrew  to  the  camp  in  order  to  repose  himself,  and  to  wait  the  return  of  his  forces. 
The  Macedonians  had  already  gone  beyond  the  boundaries  or  hmits  of  Bacchus, 
which  were  marked  out  by  great  stones  ranged  pretty  close  one  to  the  other,  and  by 
great  trees,  the  trunks  of  w^iich  were  covered  with  ivy.  The  heat  of  the  pursuit, 
however,  carried  them  still  farther,  and  they  did  not  return  back  into  the  camp  till 
after  midnight;  having  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  many  more 
prisoners,  with  eighteen  hundred  horses,  all  which  they  drove  before  them.  On  Alex- 
ander's side  there  were  but  sixty  troopers  slain,  and  about  one  hundred  foot,  with  a 
thousand  wounded.  Alexander  sent  back  to  the  Scythians  all  their  prisoners  without 
ransom,  to  show,  that  not  animosity,  but  a  thirst  of  glcjry,  had  prompted  him  to  make 
war  against  so  valiant  a  nation. 

The  report  of  this  victory,  and  much  more  the  clemency  with  which  the  king 
treated  the  vanquished,  greatly  increased  liis  reputation.  The  Scythians  had  al- 
ways been  considered  as  invincible;  but  after  their  defeat,  it  was  owned  that  every 
nation  in  the  world  ought  to  yield  to  the  Macedonians.  The  Sacse  who  were  a 
powerful  nation,  sent  an  erabasvsy  to  Alexander,  by  which  they  submitted  themselves 
to  him,  and  requested  his  friendship.  The  Scythians  themselves  made  an  apology 
by  their  ambassadors;  throwing  the  whole  blame  of  what  had  happened  on  some 
few  people,  and  declaring  that  they  were  ready  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  the  vic- 
torious prince. 

Alexander,  being  so  happily  freed  from  the  care  and  trouble  of  this  important  war, 
bent  his  whole  thoughts  on  Maracanda,  in  which  the  traitor  Spitamenes  had  fortified 
himself.  At  the  first  news  of  Alexander's  approach,  he  had  fled,  and  withdrawn  in- 
to Bactriana.  The  king  pursued  him  thither,  but  despairing  to  come  up  with  him, 
he  returned  back  and  sacked  Sogdiana,  which  is  w^atered  by  the  river  Polytimetus. 

Among  the  So^dians  that  were  taken  prisoners,  there  were  thirty  young  men, 
who  were  well  shaped  and  very  comely,  and  the  greatest  lords  of  the  country. 
These  being  told  that  they  were  led  to  execution  by  Alexander's  command,  began 
to  sing  songs  of  joy,  to  leap  and  dance,  discovering  all  the  indications  of  an  immo- 
derate joy.  The  king,  surprised  to  see  them  go  to  death  with  so  much  gayety,  had 
them  brought  before  him;  when  he  asked  them,  how  they  came  to  break  into  such 
transports  of  joy,  when  they  saw  death  before  their  eyes?  They  answered,  that 
they  should  have  been  afflicted,  had  any  other  person  but  himself  put  them  to  death; 
but  as  they  would  be  restored  to,Jheir  ancestors  by  the  command  of  so  great  a  mo- 
narch, w^ho  had  vanquished  all  nations,  they  blessed  this  death;  a  death  so  glorious, 
that  the  bravest  men  would  wish  to  die  the  same.  Alexander,  admiring  their  mag- 
nanimity, asked  whether  they  would  desire  to  be  pardoned  upon  condition  that  they 
should  no  longer  be  his  enemies!  They  answered,  he  might  be  assured  they  had 
never  been  his  enemies;  but  that,  as  he  had  attacked  them,  they  had  defended  them- 
selves; and  that,  had  tliey  been  applied  to  in  a  gentle  manner,  and  not  attacked  by 
force  and  violence,  they  would  have  vied  with  him  in  politeness  and  generosity.  The 
king  asked  them  farther,  what  pledges  they  WM)uld  give  him  of  their  faith  and  sin- 
ceruy?  "No  other,"  answered  they,  "but  the  same  life  we  receive  from  your  good- 
ness, and  which  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  back,  whenever  you  shall  require 
it,"  And,  indeed,  they  were  as  good  as^heir  w^ord.  Four  of  them,  whom  he  took 
into  his  body-guard  endeavoured  to  rival  the  Macedonians  in  zeal  and  fidelity. 

The  king,  alter  having  left  a  small  number  of  forces  in  Sogdiana,  marched  toBac- 
tria,  where,  having  assembled  all  his  generals,  he  commanded  Bessus  to  be  brought 
before  them;  when,  after  reproaching  him  for  his  treachery,  and  causing  his  nose 
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and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  he  sent  him  to  Ecbatana,  there  to  suffer  whatever  punishment 
the  mother  of  Darius  should  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  him.  Plutarch  has  left  us 
an  account  of  this  execution.  Four  trees  Avere  bent  by  main  force,  towards  each 
other;  and  to  each  of  these  trees,  one  of  the  Umbs  of  this  traitor's  body  was  fastened. 
They  were  afterwards  allowed  to  return  to  their  natural  position,  and  sprung  back 
with  so  much  violence,  that  each  tore  away  the  limb  that  was  fixed  to  it,  and  so 
quartered  him.  A  similar  punishment  is  lit  this  day  inflicted  on  persons  convicted 
of  high  treason,  who  are  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses. 

Alexander  received  at  this  time,  both  Irom  Macedonia  and  Greece,  a  large  num- 
ber of  recruits,  amounting  to  upwards  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  By  this  consider- 
able reinforcement,  he  was  enabled  to  subdue  all  those  Avho  had  rebelled;  and  to  curb 
them  for  the  future,  he  built  several  fortresses  in  JNIargiana. 

All  things  were  now  restored  to  a  profound  tranquillity.*  There  remained  but 
one  strong  hold,  called  Petra  Oxiana,  or  the  rock  of  Oxious,  which  was  defended  by 
Arimazes,  a  native  of  Sogdiana,  with  thirty  thousand  soldiers  under  his  comma'nd, 
and  ammunition  and  provisions  for  two  years.  This  rock,  which  was  very  liigh 
and  craguy  on  all  sides,  was  accessable  only  by  a  single  path  that  was  cut  in  it. 
The  king,  i^after  viewing  its  works,  was  a  long  time  in  suspense  whetiier  he  should 
besiege  it;  but,  as  it  was  his  character  to  aim  at  the  marvellous  in  all  things,  and  to 
attempt  impossibilities,  he  resolved  to  try  if  he  could  overcome,  on  this  occasion  na- 
ture itself;  which  seemed  to  have  fortified  this  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  had  rendered 
it  absolutely  impregnable.  Before  he  formed  the  siege,  he  summoned  those  barba- 
rians, but  in  mild  terms,  to  submit  to  him.  Arimazes  received  this  offer  in  a  very 
haughty  manner;  and  after  using  several  insulting  expressions,  asked,  "whether 
Alexander,  who  was  able  to  do  all  things,  could  fly  also;  and  whether  nature  had, 
on  a  sudden,  given  him  wings?" 

Alexander  was  highly  exasperated  at  this  answer.  He  therefore  gave  orders  for 
selecting  from  among  the  mountaineers  who  were  in  his  army,  three  hundred  of  the 
most  active  and  dexterous.  These  being  brought  to  him,  he  addressed  them  thus: 
"It  was  in  your  company,  brave  young  men,  that  I  stormed  such  places  as  were 
thought  impregnable;  that  I  made  my  way  over  mountains  covered  with  eternal 
snows;  crossed  rivers,  and  broke  through  the  passes  of  Cilicia.  This  rock,  which 
you  see,  has  but  one  outlet,  which  alone  is  defended  by  the  barbarians,  who  neglect 
every  other  part.  There  is  no  watch  or  sentinel,  except  on  that  side  which  faces 
our  camp  If  you  search  very  narrowly,  you  certainly  will  meet  with  some  path  that 
leads  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  Nothing  has  been  made  so  inaccessible  by  nature,  as 
not  to  be  surmounted  by  valour;  and  it  Avas  only  by  our  attempting,  what  no  one 
before  had  hopes  of  effecting,  that  we  possessed  ourselves  of  Asia.  Get  up  to  the 
summit,  and  when  you  shall  have  made  yourselves  masters  of  it,  set  up  a  white 
standard  there  as  a  signal;  and  be  assured,  that  I  then  will  certainly  disengage  you 
from  the  enemy,  and  draw  them  upon  myself,  by  making  a  diversion."  At  the  same 
time  that  the  king  gave  out  this  order,  he  made  them  the  most  noble  promises:  but 
the  pleasing  him  was  considered  by  them  as  the  greatest  of  all  rewards.  Fired 
therefore  with  the  noblest  ardour,  and  fancying  they  had  already  reached  the  sum- 
mit, they  set  out,  after  having,  provided  themselves  with  wedges  to  drive  into  the 
stones,  cramp-irons  and  thick  ropes. 

The  king  went  round  the  mountain  with  them,  and  commanded  them  to  begin 
their  march  about  the  second  watch  of  the  night;t  by  that  part  which  should  seem 
to  them  of  easiest  access;  beseeching  the  gods  to  guide  their  steps.  They  then  took 
provisions  for  two  days;  and  being  armed  Avith  SAVords  and  javelins  only,  they  began 
to  ascend  the  mountain,  walking  sometimes  on  foot;  afterAvards,  Avhen  it  Ava's  neces- 
sary for  them  to  climb,  some  forced  their  AV^edges  into  the  stones  Avhich  projected  for- 
ward, and  by  that  means  raised  themselves;  others  thrust  their  cramp-irons  into  the 
stones  that  were  frozen,  to  keep  themselves  from  falling  in  so  sHppery  a  way;  in  fine, 
others  driving  in  their  wedges  with  great  strength,  mude  them  serve  as  so  many 
scaling  ladders.  Tltey  spent  the  Avhole  day  in  this  manner,  hanginj;  against  the 
rock,  and  exposed  to  numerous  dangers  and  difficulties,  being  obliged  to  struggle  at 
the  same  time  Arith  snow,  cold,  and  wind.  But  the  hardest  task^Avas  yet  to  come; 
and  the  farther  they  advanced,  the  higher  the  rock  seemed  to  rise.  But  that  which 
terrified  them  most,  AA^as  the  sad  spectacle  of  some  ol'  their  comrades  faUing  down 

*  A.  M.  3676.    Ant.  J.  C.  328.  t  About  ttrn  o'clock. 
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precipices,  whose  unhappy  fate  was  a  warning  to  them  what  they  themselves  might 
expect.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  still  progressed,  and  exerted  themselves  so  vi- 
gorously, that,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  they  at  last  got  to  the  top  of  the  rock. 
They  then  were  inexpressibly  weary,  and  many  of  them  had  even  lost  the  use  of  some 
of  their  limbs.  Night  and  drowsiness  came  upon  them  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
dispersing  themselves  in  such  distant  parts  of  the  rock  as  were  free  from  snows, 
they  layed  down  in  them  and  slept  till  day  break.  At  last,  Avaking  from  a  deep 
sleep,  and  looking  on  all  sides  to  discover  the  place  where  so  many  people  could  lie 
liid,  they  saw  smoke  below  them,  which  showed  them  the  haunt  of  the  eiiemy.  They 
then  put  up  the  signal,  as  had  been  agreed;  and  their  whole  company  drawing  up, 
thirty-two  were  found  wanting,  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  ascent. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  king,  equally  fired  with  a  desire  of  storming  the  fortress,  and 
struck  v/ith  the  visible  dangers  to  which  those  men  were  exposed,  continued  on  foot 
the  whole  day,  gazing  upon  the  rock,  and  he  himself  did  not  retire  till  dark  night. 
The  next  morning,  by  daybreak,  he  was  the  first  who  percieved  the  signal.  He  was 
still  in  doubt  whether;  he  might  trust  his  eyes,  because  of  the  false  splendour  which 
shines  out  at  daybreak;  but  the  light  increasing,  he  was  sure  of  what  he  saw.  Sending 
therefore  for  Cophes,  who  before,  by  his  command,  had  sounded  the  barbarians,  he  des- 
patched him  a  second  time,  with  an  exhortation  to  think  better  of  the  matter;  and  in 
case  they  should  still  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  then  was  ordered  to 
show  them  the  hand  of  men  behind  their  backs,  who  were  got  to  the  summit  of 
the  rock.  Cophes  employed  all  the  arguments  possible,  to  engage  Arimazes  to  capitu- 
late, representing  to  him,  that  he  would  gain  the  king's  favour,  in  case  he  did  not  in- 
terrupt the  great  designs  he  ^meditated,  by  obliging  him  to  make  some  stay  before 
that  rock.  Arimazes  sent  a  haughtier  and  more  insolent  answer  than  before,  and 
commanded  him  to  retire.  Then  Cophes,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  desired  he  would 
come  out  of  the  cave  with  him,  which  the  barbarian  doing,  he  showed  him  the  Mace- 
donians posted  over  his  head,  and  said  in  an  insulting  tone  of  voice,  "You  see  that 
Alexander's  soldiers  have  wings."  In  the  mean  time,  the  trumpets  were  heard  to 
sound  in  every  part  of  the  Macedonian  camp,  and  the  whole  army  shouted  aloud  and 
cried,  "victory!"  These  things  though  of  little  consequences  in  themselves,  did 
nevertheless,  as  often  happens,  throw  the  barbarians  into  so  great  a  consternation, 
that  without  once  reflecting  how  few  were  got  to  the  summit,  they  thought  them- 
selves lost.  Upon  this,  Cophes  was  recalled,  and  thirty  of  the  chiefs  among  the  bar- 
barians were  sent  back  with  him,  who  agreed  to  surrender  the  place,  upon  condition 
that  their  lives  might  be  spared.  The  king,  notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition 
he  might  meet  with,  waSj  however,  so  exasperated  at  the  haughtiness  of  Arimazes, 
that  he  refused  to  grant  them,  any  terms  ot  capitulation.  A  blind  and  rash  confidence 
in  his  own  good  fortune,  which  had  never  failed  him,  made  him  insensible  to  every 
danger.  Arimazes,  on  the  other  side,  blinded  by  fear,  and  concluding  himself  ab- 
solutely lost,  came  down  with  his  relations,  and  the  principal  nobility  of  the  country, 
into  Alexander's  camp.  But  tliis  prince,  who  was  not  master  of  his  anger,  f()rgetting 
what  the  faith  of  treaty  and  humanity  required  on  this  occasion,  caused  them  all  to 
be  scourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards  to  be  fixed  to  crosses,  at  the  foot  of  the  same 
rack.  The  multitudes  of  people  who  surrendered,  with  all  the  booty,  were  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  which  had  been  newly  founded  in  tho^e  parts;  and  Arta- 
bazus  was  left  governor  of  the  rock,  and  the  whole  province  round  it. 

SECTION  XIV. DEATH    OE    CLITUS.       EXPEDITIONS  OF    ALEXANDER.       HE    COMMANDS 

WORSHIP      TO    BE    PAID    TO    HIMSEI»F. 

Alexander,  having  subdued  the  Massagetee  and  the  Dahae,  entered  Bazai^ja.  In 
this  province  are  a  great  number  of  large  parks  stocked  with  deer;  here  the  king  took 
the  diversion  of  hunting,  in  wliich  he  was  exposed  to  very  great  peril;  for  a  lion  of  an 
enormous  size  advanced  directly  to  him,  but  he  killed  him  with  a  single  thrust.  Al- 
though Alexander  came  oft  victorious  on  this  occasion,  yet  the  Macedonians,  alarmed 
at  the  danger  he  had  run,  and  the  whole  army  in  his  person,  gave  orders,  pursuant  to 
the  custom  of  their  country,  that  the  kino*  should  go  no  more  hunting  on  foot,  with- 
out being  attended  by  some  of  his  courtiers  and  officers.  They  were  sensible  that 
a  kinff  is  not  born  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his  subjects;  that  he  ought  to  be 
careful  of  liis  own  person  for  their  sakes,  and  reserve  his  courage  for  other  danorers; 
and  that  the  being  famous  for  killing  beasts,  areputation  unworthy  of  a  greatprlnce, 
ought  not  to  be  purchased  so  dear.* 

*  Q.  Curt,  1.  viii.  p.  1— 8.     Arrian.  1.  iv,  p.  161— ITl.     Pint,  in  Alex.  p.  69.^— cgr,.    J,ijtin.  1.  xii.  c.  6,  7. 
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From  hence  lie  advanced  to  Maracanda,  where  he  quelled  some  tumults  which  had 
broken  out  in  that  country.  Artabazus  requesting  to  be  discharged  from  the  govern- 
ment of  t^iat  province,  by  reason  of  his  great  age,  he  appointed'Clitus  his  successor, 
He  was  an  old  officer,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  and  signalized  himself  on  many 
occasions.  At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  as  Alexander  was  fighting  bare-headed, 
and  Rosaces,  had  his  arm  raised  in  order  to  strike  him  behind,  he  covered  the  king 
with  his  shield,  and  cut  off  the  barbarian's  hand.  Hellenice,  his  sister,  had  nursed 
Alexander;  and  he  loved  her  with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  she  had  been  his  own 
mother.  As  the  king  from  these  several  considerations,  liad  a  very  great  respect  for 
Clitus,  he  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
of  his  empire,  and  ordered  him  to  set  out  the  next  day. 

Before  his  departure,  Clitus  was  invited  in  the  evening  to  an  entertainment,  in 
which  the  king  after  drinking  immoderately,*began  to  celebrate  his  own  exploits;  and 
Avas  so  excessively  lavish  of  self-commendation,  that  he  even  shocked  those  very 
persons  who  knew  that  he  spoke  truth.*  Yet  the  oldest  men  in  the  company  held 
their  peace,  till,  beginning  to  de'preciate  the  Avarlike  acts  of  Philip,  he  boasted,  "that 
the  famous  victory  of  Cha?ron£ea  was  won  by  his  means;  and  that  the  glory  of  so  im- 
mortal a  battle  had  been  torn  from  him  by  the  malice  and  jealousy  of  his  father.  That 
in  the  insurrection  Avhich  broke  outbetAveen  the  Macedonians  and  mercenary  Greeks,t 
Philip,  fainting  aAvay  after  the  AA'ounds  he  had  received  in  that  tumult,  had  laid  him- 
self on  the  ground,  and  could  not  think  of  a  better  method  to  save  himself,  than  by 
lying  as  dead;  and  on  this  occasion  he  had  covered  him  with  his  shield,  and  killed 
with  his  OAvn  hands  those  Avho  attempted  to  fall  upon  him,  but  that  his  father  could 
never  prevail  upon  himself  to  confess  this  circumstance  ingenuously,  being  vexed 
that  he  oAved  his  lite  to  his  oavu  son.  That  in  a  Avar  against  the  Illyrians,  he  was 
th<5  only  person  Avho  had  done  any  thing,  Pliilip  haA^ng  had  no  manner  of  share  in 
it,  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  no  otherAvise  than  by  the  letters  he  sent 
him.  That  the  persons  AA^orthy  of  praise,  AA-ere  not  such  as.  initiated  themselves  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Samothracians|,  when  they  ought  to  have  lai^Avaste  all  Asia  Avith 
fire  and  sword,  but  those  Avho  had  achieved  such  mighty  exploits  as  surpassed  all 
belief." 

These  and  the  like  discourses  Avere  very  pleasing  to  the  young  men,  but  Avere  very 
shocking  to  those  advanced  in  age;  especially  for  Philip's  sake",  under  whom  they  had 
fought  for  many  years.  Clitus,  Avho  also  Avas  intoxicated,  turning  about  to  him  AAho 
sat  beloAV  him  at  table,  quoted  to  them  a  passage  from  Euripides,§  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  king  could  only  hear  his  A'oice,  and  not  the  Avords  distinctly.  The  sense 
of  this  passage  Avas,  "That  the  Greeks  had  done  A'ery  wrong  in  ordaining,  that  in 
the  inscriptions  engraved  on  trophies,  the  names  of  kings  only  should  be  mentioned; 
because,  by  these  means,  brave  men  Avere  robbed  of  the  glory  they  had  purchased 
with  their  blood. "j|  The  king,  suspecting  that  Clitus  had  used  some  disobliging  ex- 
pressions, asked  those  Avho  sat  nearest  him,  Avhat  he  had  said?  As  no  one  answered, 
Clitus,  raising  his  voice  by  degrees,  began  to  relate  the  actions  of  Philip,  and  his  wars 
in  Greece,  preferring  them  to  Avhatever  Avas  doing  at  that  time;  Avhich  cr(3;ited  a  great 
dispute  between  the  young  and  old  men.  Though  the  king  Avas  greatly  vexed  in 
his  mind,  he  however  stifled  his  re.sentment,  and  seemed  to  listen  very  patiently  to 
all  Clitus  spoke  to  his  prejudice.  It  is  probable  he  AA^ould  have  quite  suppressed  his 
passion,  had  Clitus  stopped  there;  but  the  latter  groAving  more  and  more  insolent,  as 
if  determined  to  exasperate  and  insult  the  king,  Avent  such  lengths  as  to  defend  Par- 
menio  publicly;  and  to  assert  that  the  destroying  of  Thebes  was  but  trifling  in  com- 
parison to  the  A'ictory  which  Philip  had  gained  over  the  Athenians:  and  that  the  old 
Macedonians,  though  sometimes  unsuccessful,  wejre  greatly  superior  to  those  Avho 
were  so  rash  as  to  despise  them. 

Alexander  telling  him,  that  in  giving  coAvardice  the  nam.e  of  ill  success,  he  was 
pleading  his  own  cause,  Clitus  rose  up,  with  his  eyes  sparkling  with  vvine  and  anger, 
"It  is  nevertheless  this  hand,"  said  he  to  him,  extending  it  at  the  same  time,  '-that 
saved  your  Hfe  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.     It  is  thel)lood  and  Avounds  of  these 

*  111  que  rex,  cum  mnlio  incaluisset  mfn  imniodipus  sestimator  sui,  celebrare  que  gesserat  ccspit;  gravii 
etiaiu  eoruiii  aurihus,  qui  sentiebant  vera   ii.'  riiorari. — Q.  Curt. 

t  This  sedition  IS  not  mentioned  in  any  other  place, 
tit  was   usual  for  g:enera!s,  btf.  re  tiny  set  out  on  their  expeditions,  to  cause  themselves  to  be  initiated  into 
these  mysteries,  and  otter  sacrifices  to  tlie  gods  who  presided  in  tliem.    Possibly  Philip,  by  observing  this  cere- 
mony, had  dela}ed  some  euterpii&e. 

t  In  his  Aiidrouiaciie.  I  Alieno  enim  sunpitne  pi.riam  gioriam  intercipi.— Q.  Curt. 
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very  Macedonians,  who  are  accused  of  cowardice,  that  raised  you  to  this  grandeur. 
But  the  tragical  end  of  Parmenio,  shows  what  reward  they  and  myself  may  expect 
for  all  our  services."  The  last  reproach  stung  Alexander;  but  he  still  restrained,  his 
passion,  and  only  commanded  him  to  leave  the  table.  "He  is  in  the  right,"  said  Cli- 
tus,  as  lie  rose  up,  "not  to  bear  freeborn  men  at  his  table,  who  can  only  tell  him  truth. 
He  will  do  well  to  pass  his  life  among  barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  be  proud  to 
pay  their  adoration  to  his  Persian  girdle,  and  his  white  robe."  But  the  king,  no  longer 
able  to  suppress  his  rage,  snatched  a  javelin  from  one  of  his  guards,  and  would  have 
killed  Clitus  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  courtiers  withheld  his  arm  and  Clitus  been 
forced,  but  with  great  difficulty,  out  of  the  hall.  He,  however,  returned  into  it  that 
moment  by  another  door,  singing  with  an  air  of  insolence,  verses  reflecting  highly  on 
the  prince,  who  seeing  the  general  near  him,  struck  him  with  his  javelin,  and  laid 
him  dead  at  his  feet,  crying  out  at  the  same  time,  "Go  now  to  Philip,  to  Parmenio,  and 
to  Attains." 

The  king's  anger  being  in  a  manner  suddenly  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  Clitus, 
his  crime  displayed  itself  to  him  in  its  blackest  and  most  dreadful  light.  He  had 
murdered  a  man  who  indeed  abused  his  patience,  but  then  he  had  always  served  him 
with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fillelity,  and  saved  his  life,  though  he  was  ashamed  to  own 
it.  He  had  that  instant  performed  the  vile  office  of  an  executioner,  in  punishing,  by 
a  horrid  murder,  the  uttering  of  some  indiscreet  words,  which  might  be  imputed  to 
the  fumes  of  wine.  With  what  face  could  he  appear  before  the  sister  of  Clitus,  his 
nurse,  and  offer  her  a  hand  imbrued  in  her  brother's  blood?  Upon  this  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  friend's  body,  forced  out  the  javelin,  and  would  have  despatched  himself 
with  it,  had  not  the  guards  who  rushed  in  upon  him,  laid  hold  of  his  hands,  and  forci- 
bly carried  him  into  his  own  apartment. 

He  passed  that  night  and  the  next  day  in  tears.  After  that  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions had  quite  wasted  his  spirits,  he  continued  speechless,  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  only  venting  deepsi<jrhs.  But  his  friends,  fearing  his  silence  would  be  fatal,  forced 
.themselves  into  his  chamber.  The  king  took  very  little  notice  of  the  words  that  were 
employed  to  comfort  him,  but  Aristander  the  soothsayer,  putting  him  in  mind  of  a 
dream,  in  which  he  imagined  he  saw  Clitus,  clothed  in  a  black  rolje  and  seated  at  a 
table;  and  declaring  that  all  which  had  then  happened  was  appointed  by  the  eternal 
decree  of  fate,  Alexander  appeared  a  little  easier  in  his  mind.  He  next  was  addressed 
by  two  philosophers,  Calisthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  The  former  went  up  to  him  with 
an  air  of  humanity  and  tenderness,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  his  grief,  by  agree- 
ably insinuating  himself,  and  tried  to  make  him  recall  his  reason,  by  reflections  of  a 
solid  nature,  drawn  from  the  very  essence  of  philosophy,  and  by  carefully  shunning 
all  such  expressions  as  might  renew  his  affliction,  and  fret  a  wound,  which,  as  it  was 
still  bleeding,  required  to  be  touched  with  the  most  gentle  hand.  But  Anaxarchus 
did  not  observe  this  decorum;  for  the  moment  he  entered,  he  cried  aloud,  "How!  is 
this  Alexander,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed?  Behold  him  here  extend- 
ed on  the  floor,  shedding  floods  of  tears  like  the  meanest  slave!  Does  he  not  know 
that  he  hiifiself  is  a  supreme  law  lo  his  subjects;  that  he  conquered  merely  to  raise 
himself  to  the  exalted  dignity  of  lord  and  sovereign,  and  not  to  subject  himself  to  a 
vain  opinion?"  Tiie  king  was  determined  to  starve  himself;  so  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  his  friends  prevailed  with  him  to  take  a  little  sustenance.  The 
Macedonians  declared  by  a  decree,  that  Clitus  had  been  very  justly  killed;  to  which 
decree,  Anaxarchus  the  philosopher  had  given  occasion,  by  asserting,  that  the  will  of 
princes  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  state.  Alas!  how  weak  are  all  such  reflections 
against  the  cries  of  a  justly  alarmed  conscience,  which  can  never  be  quieted,  either 
by  flattery  or  false  arguments! 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Clitus  had  committed  an  inexcusable  fault.  It  was,  in- 
deed, his  duty  not  to  join  in  discourses  calculated  to  sully  the  glory  of  Philip  his  bene- 
factor; but  to  show  his  dislike  of  what  was  said,  by  a  mourntul,  but  modest  silence. 
He  possibly  might  have  been  allowed  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  late  monarch,  provid- 
ed he  had  expressed  himself  with  prudence  and  moderation.  Had  such  a  reservedness 
been  unsuccessful,  he  might  justly  have  merited  pity,  and  would  not  have  been  crimi- 
nal. But  by  breaking  inco  injurious  and  shocking  reproaches,  he  quite  forgot  the 
veneration  due  to  the  sacred  character  of  kings;  with  regard  to  whom,  however  un- 
justly they  may  act,  not  only  every  contemptuous,  insulting  expression  is  forbidden, 
but  every  disrespectful  and  unguarded  word;  they  being  the  representatives  of  God 
himself. 
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It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  banquet,  greatly  extenuates,  or, 
ill  some  measure,  throws  a  veil  over  the  fault  of  Clitus.  When  a  prince  invites  a 
subject  to  a  feast;  when  he  makes  him  the  companion  of  debauch,  and  in  pfei-son,  ex- 
cites him  to  quafi  immoderately,  a  k'mrr,  on  such  an  occasion,  seems  to  forget  his  dig- 
nity, and  to  permit  his  subjects  to  forget  it  also;  he  gives  a  sanction,  as  it  were,  to 
the  liberties,  familiarities,  and  sudden  flights  Vv-hich  wiiic  com.monly  inspires.  And 
should  he  be  displeased  with  a  subject  for  equalling  himself  with  him,  he  ought  to 
blame  himself  for  having  first  raised  a  subject  so  liigh.  A  fault  committed  under 
these  circumstances  is  ahvays  a  fault;  but  then  it  never  ought  to  be  expiated  bj"-  the 
blood  of  the  offender. 

A  certain  author  compares  anger,  when  united  with  power,  to  thunder;*  and  in- 
deed, what  havoc  does  it  not  then  make?  But  how  dreadful  must  it  be,  when  joined 
with  drunkenness!  We  see  this  in  Alexander.  How  unhappy  was  that  prince,  not 
to  have  endeavoured  to  subdue  those  tvvo  vices  in  his  j-outh;  and  to  have  been  con- 
firmed in  them  by  the  example  of  one  of  his  tutorsit  Fur  it  is  abs'erled,  that  both 
were  the  consequences  of  his  education.  But  what  can  be  meaner  or  more  unworthy 
of  a  king  than  drinking  to  excess?  What  can  be  more  fatal  or  bloody,  than  the  trans- 
ports of  anger?  Alexander,  w^ho  had  overcome  so  many  nations,  was  himself  con- 
quered by  these  two  vices,  whicli  throws  a  shade  over  the  glory  of  Ins  brightest  ac- 
tions. The  reason  of  this,  says  Seneca,  is,  he  endeavoured  more  to  vanquish  others 
than  to  subdue  himself;  not  knowing  that  to  triumph  over  our  passions  vj,  of  all  con- 
quests the  most  glorious.! 

Alexander,  after  conthming  ten  days  in  Maracanda,  in  order  to  recover  his  spirits, 
marched  into  Xenippa,  a  province  bordering  upon  Sc^^thia,  to  Vv'hich  place  some  re- 
bels had  retired,  ail  of  whom  hs  subjected,  and  gave  them  a  free  pardon.  From 
thence  he  set  forward  with  his  army  toward  the  rock  Choriensis,  of  which  Sysime- 
tlu'es  was  governor.  All  access  to  it  seemed  absolutely  impracticable;  he  at  last, 
however,  got  near  it,  after  having  passed  through  numberless  difficulties;  and  by 
the  mediation  of  Oxarthres,  a  prince  of  tliat  country  who  had  adhered  to  Alexander, 
lie  prevailed  upon  Sysimethres  to  surrender.  The  king  aiier  this  left  him  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  place,  and  promised  him  very  great  advantages  in  case  he  con- 
tinued faithfiii. 

Alexander  had  resolved  to  attack  the  Daha^,  because  Spitamenes,  the  chief  of  the 
rebels,  was  among  them;  but  the  felicity  which  always  attended  him,  spared  hiui 
that  labour.  The  wife  of  this  barbarian,  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  wander- 
ing, wretched  life  her  husband  had  f)rced  her  to  lead,  and  having  often  entreated 
him,  but  in  vain,  to  surrender  himself  to  the  conqueror,  she  herself  murdered  him  in 
the  nighl;  and  quite  covered  with  his  blood,  w^ent  and  carried  his  head  to  the  king. 
Alexander  was  shocked  at  so  horrid  a  spectacle,  and  ordered  her  to  be  driven  igno- 
minlously  from  the  camp. 

Alexander,  after  having  drawn  his  army  out  of  the  garrisons,  where  they  had 
wintered  three  months,  marched  towards  a  country  called  Gabaza.  In  his  way 
he  encountered  a  dreadful  storm.  Flashes  of  lisrhtning  coming  thick,  one  upon 
the  other,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  entirely  discouraged  them.  It  thun- 
dered almost  incessantly,  and  the  thunder-bolts  fell  every  moment  at  the  feet  of  the 
8oldiers,§  so  that  they  did  not  dare  either  to  stand  still  or  advance.  On  a  sudden,  a 
violent  shower  of  rain,  mingled  with  hail,  came  pouring  down  like  a  flood;  and  so 
extreme  was  the  cold  in  this  country,  that  the  rain  froze  as  soon  as  it  fell.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  army  on  fhis  occasion  were  insupportable.  The  king,  who  was  the 
only  person  invincible  to  these  calamities,  rode  up  and  down  among  the  soldiers; 
comforted  and  animated  them;  and  pointing  at  smoke  Avhich  issued  from  some  dis- 
tant huts,  entreated  them  to  march  to  them  with  all  the  speed  possible.  Having 
given  orders  for  the  felling  of  a  great  number  of  trees,  and  laying  them  in  heap«,  he 
had  fires  made  in  different  places,  and  by  tliis  means  saved  the  army:  but  upwards 
of  a  thousand  men  lost  their  lives.  The  king  made  up  to  the  ofncers  and  soldiers 
the  several  losses  they  had  sustained  during  this  fatal  storm. 

*  Fulmen  est.  ubi  cum  potestate  habitat  iraciindia.— Publ.  Syr. 
tNec  minus  error  eorum  nocet  moribus.  si  quidem  Leouides,  Alexandri  paedn^oj^^us,  nt  a  Eabylonio  Dio^ene 
traditur,  quibusdam  eum  vitiis  imbuit,  quae  robustuni  quoque  et  jam  inaxinium  reReni  ab  ilia  inititutione 
piierili  sunt  prose  cuta.— Quintil.  I.  i.  c.  1. 

t  Victor  tot  regnm  atque  populorum,  ira?  succubuit.    Id  cnim  eReraf,  m  onuiia  potius  habeiet  in  potcitate 
quam  affectui.— Imperaresibi,  HiBximum  im|>erium  est.— Srnec.  epist.  cxiii. 

i  An  erroneous  idea  of  the  aiititnls. 
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When  they  were  recovered  so  flir  as  to  be  able  to  march,  he  went  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sacee,  which  he  soon  overrun  and  laid  waste.  Soon  after  tliis,  Oxarthes 
received  him  in  his  palace,  and  invited  him  to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  in  which  he  dis- 
played all  the  magnificence  of  the  barbarians.  He  had  a  daughter,  called  Roxana', 
a  young  [ady,  whose  exquisite  beauty  was  heightened  by  all  the  charms  of  wit  and 
good  sense.  AlexaiKler  found  her  charms  irresistible,  and  made  her  his  wife;  cover- 
ing his  passion  with  the  specious  pretence  of  uniting  the  two  nations  in  such  bands 
as  should  improve  their  mutual  harmony,  by  blending  their  interests,  and  throwing 
down  all  distinctions  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  This  marria<^e 
displeased  the  Macedonians  very  much,  and  exasperated  his  chief  courtiers,  to  see  him 
make  one  of  his  slaves  his  father-in-law;  but  as,  after  his  murdering  Clitus,  no  one 
dared  to  speak  to  him  with  freedom,  they  applauded  what  he  did  with  their  eyes 
and  countenances,  which  can  adapt  themselves  wonderfully  to  flattery  and  servile 
complacency.* 

In  fine,  having  resolved  to  march  into  India,  and  embark  from  thence  on  the  ocean, 
he  commanded,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  left  behind  to  check  his  designs,  that 
thirty  thousand  young  men  should  be  brought  him,  all  completely  armed,  out  of  the 
several  provinces,  to  serve  him  at  the  same  time  as  hostages  and  soldiers.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  sent  Craterus  against  some  of  the  rebels,  whom  he  easily  defeated. 
Polysperchon  'likewise  subdued  a  country  called  Bubacene;  so  that  all  things  being 
in  perfect  tranquillity,  Alexander  bent  his  whole  thoughts  to  the  carrying  on  the  war 
with  India.  This  country  was  considered  the  richest  in  the  world,  not  only  in  gold, 
but  in  pearls  and  precious  stones,  with  which  the  inhabitants  adorn  themselves,  but 
with  more  luxury  than  gracefulness.  It  was  related,  that  the  swords  of  the  soldiered 
were  of  gold  and  ivory;  and  the  king,  now  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  being 
determined  not  to  yield  to  any  person  whatever  in  any  circumstance,  caused  the 
swords  of  his  soldiers  to  be  ornamented  with  silver  plates,  put  gold  bridles  to  the 
horses,  and  the  coats  of  mail  brightened  with  gold  and  silver,  and  prepared  to  march 
for  this  enterprize,  at  the  head  of  one  htmdred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  all  equip 
ped  with  the  magnificence  above  described. 

All  things  being  ready  for  their  setting  out,  he  thought  proper  to  reveal  the  design 
he  had  so  long  meditated,  viz.  to  have  divine  honours  paid  to  him;  and  was  solely     i 
intent  on  the  means  of  putting  that  design  in  execution.     He  was  resolved^  not  only     ' 
to  be  called,  but  to  be  believed,  the  son  of  Jupiter;  as  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him 
to  command  as  absolutely  over  the  mind  as  over  the  tongue,  and  that  the  Macedon- 
ians would  condescend  to  fall  prostrate,  and  adore  him  after  the  Persian  manner. 

To  sooth  and  cherish  these  ridiculous  pretensions,  there  were  not  wanting  flatterers, 
those  common  pests  of  courts,  who  are  more  dangerous  to  princes,  than  the  arms  of  j 
their  enemies.f  The  Macedonians,  indeed,  would  not  stoop  to  this  base  adulation; 
all  of  them,  to  a  man,  refusing  to  vary,  in  any  manner,  from  the  customs  of  their 
country.  The  whole  evil  was  owing  to  some  Greeks,  whose  depraved  manners  were 
a  scandal  to  their  profession  of  teaching  virtue  and  the  sciences.  These,  though  the 
mean  refuse  of  Greece,  were  nevertheless  in  greater  credit  with  their  king  than 
cither  the  princess  of  his  blood,  or  the  generals  of  his  army;  it  was  such  creatures  aa 
these  that  placed  him  in  the  skies;  and  published  v/herever  they  came,  that  Hercu- 
les, Bacchus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  would  resign  their  seats  to  this  new  deity. 

He  therefore  appointed  a  festival  and  made  an  incredibly  [pompous  banquet,  to 
w^hich  he  invited  the  greatest  lords  of  his  court,  both  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  and 
most  of  the  highest  quality  among  the  Persians,  With  these  he  sat  down  at  table 
for  some  time,  after  which  he  withdrew.  Upon  this,  Cleon,  one  of  his  flatterers,  began 
to  speak,  and  expatiated  very  much  on  the  praises  of  the  kino-;  as  had  before  been 
agreed  upon.  He  made  a  long  detail  of  the  high  obligations'  they  owed  him,  all 
which,  he  observed,  they  might  ac^knowledge  and  repay  at  a  very  easy  expense, 
merely  with  two  grains  of  incense,  which  they  should  offer  to  him  as  to  a  god,  with- 
out the  least  scruple,  sijice  they  believed  him  such.  To  this  purpose  he  cited  the 
example  of  the  Persians,  he  observed  that  Hercules  himself,  and  Bacchus  were  not 
ranked  among  the  deities,  till  after  they  had  surmounted  the  envy  of  their  cotem- 
poranes.  That  in  case  the  rest  should  not  care  to  pay  this  justice  to  Alexander's 
merit,  he  himself,  was  resolved  to  show  them  the  way,  and  to  worship  him  if  iie 

^  jj      J*''"'''  ^*  ^^y"  c«<'*^ni,  tibfrtata  <»nt)lata,  vnitu,  qni  moximeiPrrif,  asiunticbantur Q.  Curt. 

tin  .,  ?|"  "J"'™'^''*  *''"<^»l'"»*:*^»>««  pt^rniciosa  adiilatio,  peiuettiuHi  inalunj  reguin  quorum  opes  saepius  a»»anta- 
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should  come  into  the  hall.  But  that  all  of  them  must  do  their  duty,  especially  those 
who  professed  wisdom,  who  ought  to  serve  to  the  rest  as  an  example  of  the  venera- 
tion due  to  so  great  a  monarcli. 

It  appeared  plainly  that  tliis  speech  was  directed  to  Callisthenes.  He  was  re- 
lated to  Aristotle,  who  had  presented  him  to  Alexander,  his  pupil^  that  he  might  at- 
tend upf)n  that  monarch  in  the  war  of  Persia.*  He  was  considered,  upon  account 
of  his  wisdom  and  gravity,  as  the  fittest  person  to  give  him  such  wholesome  counsel, 
as  the  most  capahle  of  preserving  him  from  those  excesses  into  which  his  youth  and 
fierv  temper  might  hurry  him;  but  he  was  accused  of  not  possessing  the  gentle,  in- 
sinuating behaviour  of  courts;  and  of  not  knowing  a  certain  medium  between  gro- 
velling complacency  and  inflexible  obstinacy.f  Aristotle  had  attempted,  but  to  no 
purpose,  to  soften  the  severity  of  his  temper;  and  foreseeing^  the  ill  consequences 
with  which  his  disagreeable  liberty  of  speaking  his  mind  might  be  attended,  he  used 
often  to  repeat  the  following  verse  of  HomerJ  to  him; 

"My  son,  thy  freedom  •will  abridge  thy  days." 

And  his  prediction  was  but  too  true. 

This  philosopher,  seeing  that  every  one  on  this  occasion,  maintained  a  deep  silence, 
•and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  fixed  on  him,  made  the  following  speech, 
which  appears  to  me  very  reasonable.  It  often  happens,  however,  when  a  subject  is 
bound  in  duty  to  oppose  the  inclinations  of  his  sovereign,  that  the  most  cautious  and 
fijost  respectful  zeal  is  considered  as  insolence  and  rebellion.  "Had  the  king,"  said 
he,  "been  present  when  you  made  your  speech,  none  among  us  would  then  have  at- 
tempted to  answer  you,  tor  he  himself  would  have  interrupted  you,  and  not  have 
suffered  you  to  prompt  him  to  assume  the  custom  of  barbarians,  in  casting  an  odium 
on  his  person  and  glory,  by  so  servile  an  adulation.  But  since  he  is  absent,  I  will 
answer  you  in  his  name.  I  consider  Alexander  as  worthy  of  all  the  honours  that 
can  be  paid  a  mortal;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
that  of  men.  The  former  includes  temples,  altars,  prayers,  and  sacrifices;  the  latter 
is  confined  to  praises  only,  and  awful  respect.  We  salute  the  latter,  and  look  upon 
it  as  glorious  to  pay  them  submission,  obedience,  and  fidelity;  but  we  adore  the  former; 
we  institute  festivals  to  their  honour,  and  sing  hymns  and  songs  to  their  glor3\  The 
worship  of  the  gods  does  itself  vary,  accordincr  to  their  rank;  and  the  homage  we  pay 
to  Castor  and  Pollux,  is  not  like  that  with  which  we  adore  Mercury  and  Jupiter. 
We  must  not  therefore  confound  all  things,  either  by  bringing  down  the  gods  to  the 
condition  of  mortals,  or  by  raising  a  mortal  to  the  state  of  a  god.  'Alexander  would 
be  justly  offended,  should  we  pay  to  another  person  the  Immage  due  to  his  sacred 
person  only;  ought  we  not  to  dread  the  indignation  of  the  gods  as  much,  should  we 
bestow  upon  mortals  the  honours  due  to  them  alone?  I  am  sensible  that  our  monarch 
is  vastly  superior  to  the  rest;  he  is  the  greatest  of  kings,  and  the  most  glorious  of  all 
conquerors;  but  then  he  is  a  man,  not  a  god.  To  obtain  this  tide,  he  must  first  be 
divested  of  his  mortal  frame;  but  this  it  is  greatly  our  interest  to  wish  may  happen 
as  late  as  possible.  The  Greeks  did  not  worship  Hercules  till  after  his  death;  and 
that,  not  till  the  oracle  had  expressly  commanded  it.  The  Persians  are  cited  as  an 
example  for  imitation;  hut  how  low  is  it  that  the  vanquished  should  give  law  to  the 
victor!  Can  we  forget  that  Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont,  not  to  subject  Greece 
to  Asia,  but  Asia  to  Greece.'" 

The  deep  silence  which  all  the  company  observed  while  Callisthenes  spoke,  was 
an  indication,  in  some  measure,  of  their  thoughts.  The  king,  who  stood  behind  the 
tapestry  all  the  time,  heard  whatever  had  passed.  He  thereupon  ordered  Cleon  to 
be  told,  that  without  insisting  any  farther,  he  would  only  require  the  Persians  to  fall 
prostrate,  according  to  tbeir  usual  custom;  in  a  short  time  after  he  came  in,  pretend- 
ing he  had  been  busied  in  some  affair  of  importance.  Immediately  the  Persians  fell 
prostrate  to  adore  him.  Polysperchon,  who  stood  near  him,  observing  that  one  of 
them  bowed  so  low,  that  his  chin  touched  the  ground,  bid  him,  in  a  rallying  tone  of 
voice,  "strike  harder."  The  king,  offended  at  this  joke,  threw  Polysperchon  into  pri- 
son, and  broke  up  the  assembly.  He,  however,  afterwards  pardoned  him,  but  Cal- 
listhenes was  not  so  fortunate. 

*Dio^n.  Laert.  in  Aristot.  1.  v.  p.  303. 
Inter  abruptam  conftimaciam  et  deforme  obscquium  pergeiie  itor  ainbitione  ae  periculit  tacuuib.— Tacit 
Annal.  1.  iv.  c.  20. 

^Cixj^-o^s;  ?»|  .«8i,  Tsy.s,-  Viro-ixi   Si   Hytvivi;. — 11.  14»T.95, 
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To  rid  himself  of  him,  he  laid  to  his  charge  a  crime  of  which  he  was  not  guilty. 
Hermolaus,  one  of  the  young  olUcers  who  attended  upon  the  king  in  all  places,  had, 
upon  account  of  some  private  pique,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him;  but  it  was  very 
happily  discovered,  the  instant  it  was  to  hare  been  put  in  execution.  The  criminals 
were  seized,  put  to  the  torture,  and  executed.  Not  one  among  them  had  accused 
Callisthenes;  but  having  been  v^ery  intimate  with  Hermolaus,  that  alone  was  sufficient. 
He  was  accordingly  tlirown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and  the  most  griev- 
-ous  torments  were  inflicted  on  him,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of  guilt.  But  he 
iinsisted  upon  his  innocence  to  the  last,  and  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  tortures. 

Nothing  has  reflected  so  much  dishonour  on  Alexander's  memory,  as  this  unjust 
and  cruel  death  of  Callisthenes.  He  truly  merited  the  name  of  philosopher,  from 
the  solidity  of  his  understanding,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  austerity  of  his 
life,  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  and  above  all,  from  the  hatred  he  so  evidently 
mnnifested  tor  dissimulation  and  flattery  of  every  kind.  He  was  not  born  for  courts, 
the  frequenters  of  which  must  have  a  supple,  pliable,  flexible  turn  of  mind;  sometimes 
it  must  bg  of  a  knavisli  and  treacherous,  or  at  least  of  a  hypocritical,  flattering  cast. 
He  was  very  seldom  seen  at  the  king's  table,  though  frequently  invited  to  it;  and 
whenever  he  prevailed  so  Jar  upon  himself  as  to  go  thither,  his  melancholy,  silent  air, 
was  a  manifest  indication  that  he  disapproved  of  every  thing  that  was  said  and  done 
■at  it.  With  this  humour,  which  was  a  little  too  severe,  he  would  have  been  an  ines- 
rfimabla  treasure,  had  he  been  possessed  by  a  piince  who  hated  falsehood;  for  among 
Ihe  many  thousands  who  surrounded  Alexander,  and  paid  court  to  him,  Callisthenes 
iOnly  had  courage  enouofh  to  tell  him  the  truth.  But  where  do  we  meet  with  princes 
who  know  the  value  of  such  a  virtue,  and  the  use  which  ought  to  be  made  of  it? 
Truth  seldom  pierces  those  ckmds  which  are  raised  by  the  authority  of  the  great, 
-and  the  flattery  of  their  courtiers.  And,  indeed  Alexander,  by  this  dreadful  exam- 
ple, deprived  all  virtuous  men  of  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  him  to  those  things 
which  were  for  his  true  interest.  From  that  instantno  one  spoke  with  freedom  in  the 
council;  even  those  who  had  the  greatest  love  for  the  public,  and  a  personal  aflfection 
Sot  Alexander,  thoue^ht  themselves  not  obliged  to  undeceive  him.  After  this,  nothing 
-was  listened  to  but  flattery,  which  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  that  prince,  as  en- 
tirely depraved  him,  and  justly  punished  him,  for  having  sacrified  to  the  wild  ambi- 
iion  of  having  adoration  paid  him,  the  most  viriuous  man  about  his  person. 

I  observe,  after  Seneca,  that  the  death  of  Callisthenes  is  an  eternal  reproach  to  Alex- 
.-ander,  and  so  horrid  a  crime,  that  no  quality,  however  beautiful,  no  military  ex- 
ploit, though  of  the  most  conspicuous  kind,  can  never  efface  its  infamy.  It  is  said  in. 
favour  of  Alexander,  that  he  killed  an  infinite  number  of  Persians;  that  he  dethroned 
and  slew  the  most  powerful  king  of  the  earth;  conquered  innumerable  provinces  and 
nations;  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  his  empire  from 
the  most  remote  part  of  Thrace  to  the  extremities  of  the  east:  in  answer  to  each  of 
these  particulars,  "Yee,"  says  Seneca,  "but  he  murdered  Callisthenes;"  a  crime  of 
60  heinous  a  nature,  that  it  entirely  obliterates  the  glory  of  all  his  other  actions.* 

5ECTI0N  XV. ALEXANDER  SETS  OUT  FOR  INDIA.    BESIEGES  AND  TAKES  SEVERAL  CITIES. 

DEFEATS  PORUS,  WHOJM  HE  RESTORES  TO  HIS  THRONE. 

Alexander,  to  stop  the  murmurs  and  discontents  which  arose  among  his  soldiers, 
set  out  for  India.  He  himself  wanted  action  and  motion,  for  he  always,  when  unem- 
ployed, lost  part  of  the  glory  he  had  acquired  in  war.  An  excess  of  vanity  and  folly 
prompted  him  to  undertake  this  expedition;  a  project  quite  useless  in  itself,  and  at- 
tended with  very  dangerous  consequences.  He  had  read  in  the  ancient  tables  of 
Greece,  that  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  both  sons  of  Jupiter,  as  himself  was,  had  march- 
ed so  far.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  surpassed  by  them:  and  there  were  not 
wanting  H^ttcrers,  who  applauded  this  wild,  chimerical  desiirn.  t 

These  are  the  tilings  that  constitute  the  glory  and  merit  of  such  pretended  heroes; 
and  it  is  this  which  many  people,  dazzled  by  a  false  splendour,  still  admire  in  Alex- 
ander; a  ridiculous  desire  of  overrunning  the  world;  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 

•  Hoo«*  Alexsndri  eiinjen  afermim,  <iuo»l  nulla  virtus,  nulla  bellorum  feiicitaa  redimet.  Nam  quotient 
quii  dixprit;  occidit  Penarum  multa  millia;  opponetur,  et  Caliisthencm.  Quotiens  dictum  eiit,  occidit  Diirium, 
penrs  qurm  tuiiemaE:niim  regnuin  erat,  oppoiittur,  et  Callistlienein.  Quoiens  dictum  erit,  omnia  oceano  tc 
nui  ricit,  iptiitn  qiioquc  tentavit  novii  classibus,  et  imperium  ex  an;jul(>  Tluacise  usque  ad  orientis  terminos 
piwtHlit;  dicptnr,  ted  Calligthencm  occidit.  Omnia  licet  ant)q\ia  ducum  regiimquc,  exempla ! transient,  esjhii 
4;us  fe«lt  Dibii  tara  ma^umerit,  quani  ictlu*  Callisiliciiis. —  Senec.  Nat.  Quitst.  1.  vi.  c.  23. 

t  Q.  Cxri.  I.  viii.c.  <j. 
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nations,  who  were  not  bound  to  him  by  any  obligations;  of  treating?  all  those  as  ene- 
mies, who  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign;  of  plundering  and 
extirpating  such  as  should  presume  to  defend  their  liberties,  their  possessions,  and  their 
lives  against  an  unjust  invader,  who  came  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to  attack 
them  vvithoutthe  least  shadow  of  right.  Add  to  this  glaring  injustice,  the  rash  and 
«tupid  project  he  had  formed,  of  subduing,  with  infinite  labour  and  the  utmost  hazard, 
many  more  nations  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  keep  in  subjection;  and  the  sad 
necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced,  of  being  perpetually  obliged  to  conquer  them 
anew,  and  punish  them  for  their  rebellion.  This  is  a  sketch  of  what  the  conquest  of 
India  will  exhibit  to  us,  after  I  shall  have  given  some  Utlleaccount  of  the  situation  and 
manners  of  that  country,  and  some  of  its  curiosities. 

Ptolemy  divides  India  into  two  parts;  India  on  this,  af\d  India  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Ganges.  Alexander  did  not  go  beyond  the  former,  nor  even  so  far  as  the  Gancres. 
This  first  part  is  situated  between  two  great  rivers,  Indus,  whence  this  country  re- 
ceived its  name,  and  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  says,  the  limits  of  it  are,  to  the  west, 
Paropamisus,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia,  which  either  form  a  part,  or  are  upon  the 
<;onfinesof  the  kingdom  of  Persia;  to  the  north,  mount  Imaus,  which  is  part  of  Great 
Tartary;  to  the  east,  the  Ganges;  to  the  south,  the  Ocean,  or  Indian  Sea. 

All  the  Indians  are  free,  and  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  have  no  slaves  amonsr  them. 
The  only  difference  is,  the  latter  make  use  of  foreign  slaves,  whereas  there  are  none 
in  India.  They  do  not  erect  any  monuments  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but  are  of  opinion 
that  the  reputation  of  illustrious  men  is  their  mausoleum,* 

They  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes.  The  first  and  most  honourable,  though 
the  smallest,  is  that  of  the  Brahmins,  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  guardians  of  relio-ion. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  them  in  the  sequel. 

The  second  and  most  numerous  is  that  of  the  husbandmen.  These  are  had  in 
great  veneration.  Their  only  employment  is  to  plough  the  fields,  and  they  are  never 
taken  from  this  employment  to  carry  arms  and  serve  in  Hhe  field  in  time  of  war:  it  is 
an  inviolable  law,,never  to  molest  them  on  their  lands. 

The  third  is  that  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who  keep  herds  and  flocks,  and  never 
come  into  the  cities.  They  rove  up  and  down  the  mountains  and  often  exercise  them- 
selves in  hunting. 

The  fourth  is  that  of  traders  and  artificers,  among  v^'hom  pilots  and  seamen  are  in- 
cluded. These  three  last  orders  pay  a  tribute  to  the  king,  and  none  are  exempted 
from  it  but  those  that  make  arms,  who  instead  of  paying  any  thing,  receive  a  stipend 
from  the  public. 

The  fifth  is  that  of  soldiers,  whose  only  employment  is  war:  they  are  furnished  with 
all  sorts  of  necessaries;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  are  abundantly  supplied  with  all  things. 
Their  life,  at  all  times,  is  free  and  disengaged  from  cares  of  every  kind. 

The  sixth  order  is  that  of  overseers,  v/ho  superintend  the  actions  of  others,  and 
examine  every  transaction,  either  in  cities  or  the  country,  and  report  the  whole  to  the 
prince.  The  virtues  and  qualities  required  in  these  magistrates  are,  exactness,  sin- 
cerity, probity,  and  the  love  of  country.  None  of  these  magistrates,  saj^s  the  historian, 
have  ever  been  accused  of  telling  an  untruth.  Thrice  happy  nation,  were  this  really 
fact!  This  observation,  however,  proves  at  least  that  truth  and  justice  were  held  in 
great  honour  in  this  country,  and  that  knavery  and  insincerity  were  detested. 

Lastly,  the  seventh  class  consists  of  persons  employed  in  the  public  councils,  and 
who  share  the  cares  of  the  government  with  the  sovereign.  From  this  class  are  taken 
magistrates,  intendants,  governors  of  provinces,  generals,  and  all  military  officers, 
whether  for  land  or  sea;  comptrollers  of  the  treasury,  receivers,  and  all  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  public  moneys. 

These  different  orders  of  the  state  never  blend  by  marriages;  and  an  artificer,  for 
instancCj  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  wife  from  among  the  class  of  husbandmen;  and  so 
of  the  rest.  None  of  these  can  follow  two  professions  at  the  same  time,  nor  quit  one 
class  for  another.  It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  this  regulation  must  have  contributed 
very  much  to  the  improvement  of  all  arts  and  traders;  as  every  one  added  his  own 
industry  and  reflections  to  those  of  his  ancestors,  which  were  delivered  down  to  him 
hy  an  uninterupted  tradition. 

Many  observations  might  be  made  on  these  Indian  customs,  which  I  am  obliged 
to  omitj  for  the  sake  of  proceeding  in  my  history.  I  only  entreat  the  reader  to  observe, 

*  Arrian.^de  India,  p    324 — 323 
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that  in  every  wise  government,  every  well  governed  state,  the  tilling  of  lands,  and  the 
grazing  of  cattle,  two  perpetual  and  certain  sources  of  riches  and  abundance,  have 
always  been  among  the  ciiief  objects  of  the  care  of  those  who  preside  in  the  admin- 
istration; and  that  the  neglect  of  either,  is  erring  against  one  of  the  most  important 
maxims  in  policy. 

I  also  admire  very  much  that  custom  of  appointing  overseers,  whether  they  are 
known  for  such  or  not,  who  go  upon  the  spot,  in  order  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ors, intendants,  and  judges;  the  only  method  to  prevent  the  rapine  and  outrages  to 
which  unlimited  authority,  and  the  distance  from  a  court,  frequently  give  occasion; 
the  only  method  at  the  same  time,  for  a  sovereign  to  know  the  state  of  his  kingdom, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  govern  happily  the  people  whom  Providence 
has  intrusted  to  his  care.  This  care  regards  him  personally;  and  those  who  act  under 
him  can  no  more  dispense  with  the  discharge  of  it,  than  they  can  usurp  his  diadem. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  India,  from  the  month  of  June  to  those  of  September  and 
October,  excessive  rains  very  often  fall,  which  render  the  crossing  of  rivers  very  diffi- 
cult, and  cause  frequent  inundations.  Hence  we  may  judge,  how  greatly,  during  all 
this  season,  the  armies  of  Alexander  must  have  suffered,  as  they  were  at  that  time  in 
the  field. 

Before  I  leave  what  relates  in  general  to  India,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  concerning 
elephants,  with  which  that  country  abounds  more  than  any  other.  The  elephant 
exceed  sail  terrestrial  animals  in  size.  Some  are  thirteen  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The 
female  goes  a  whole  year  with  her  young.  It  lives  sometimes  to  the  age  of  one 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  years;  nay  much  longer,  if  some  ancient  writers 
may  be  credited.  Its  nose,  called  its  trunk,  "probosis,"  is  long  and  hollow  like  a  large 
trumpet,  and  serves  the  elephant  instead  of  a  hand,*  which  it  moves  with  incredible 
agility  and  strength,  and  is  of  great  service  to  it.  The  elephant,  notwithstanding  its 
prodigious  size,  is  so  tractable  and  industrious,  that  one  would  be  almost  apt  to  con- 
clude It  were  endued  with  something  hke  human  reason.t  It  is  susceptible  of  affection, 
fcindness,  and  gratitude,  so  far  as  to  pine  away  with  sorrow  when  it  has  lost  its  master, 
and  even  sometimes  to  destroy  itself  when  it  happens  to  have  injured  or  killed  him 
in  the  transport  of  its  fury.  It  is  very  docile.  Arrian,  whose  authority  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  relates  that  he  had  seen  an  elephant  dance  with  two  cymbals  fixed  to  his 
legs,  which  he  struck  one  after  the  other  in  cadence  with  his  trunk;  and  the  rest 
danced  round  him,  keeping  time  with  surprising  exactness. 

He  describes  very  particularly  the  manner  in  which  they  are  taken.  The  Indians 
inclosed  a  large  spot  of  ground  with  a  trench  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  deep, 
to  which  there  is  access  but  in  one  part,  by  a  bridge  covered  with  turf,  in  order  that 
these  animals,  who  are  very  subtle,  may  not  suspect  what  is  intended.  Of  the  earth 
•that  is  dug  out  of  the  trench,  a  kind  of  wall  is  raised,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a 
liiile  kind  of  chamber  is  made,  where  people  conceal  themselves  in  order  to  watch 
these  animals,  the  entrance  to  which  is  very  small.  In  this  enclosure  two  or  three 
tame  female  elephants  are  set.  The  instant  the  wild  elephants  see  or  smell  them, 
they  run  and  whirl  about  so  much,  that  at  last  they  enter  the  enclosure,  upon  which 
the  bridge  is  immediately  broken  down;  and  the  people  on  the  watch  fly  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  for  help.  After  they  have  been  broken  for  a  few  days  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  people  enter  the  enclosure  upon  tame  elephants,  and  with  \hese, 
they  attack  them.  As  the  wild  ones  are  by  this  time  very  much  weaked,  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  make  a  long  resistance.  After  throwing  them  on  the  ground 
men  get  upon  their  backs,  having  first  made  a  deep  wound  round  their  necks,  about 
which  they  throw  a  rope,  in  order  to  put  them  to  great  pain,  in  case  they  attempt 
to  stir.  Being  famed  in  this  manner,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  quietly  to  tlie 
house  with  the  rest,  wht;ic  t!,<v  are  fed  with  grass  and  green  corn,  and  tamed  in- 
sensibly by  blows  and  hunger,  till  such  lime  as  they  obey  readily  their  master's  voice, 
and  perfectly  understand  his  language. 

Every  one  knows  the  use  that  was  formerly  made  of  these  animals  in  battle;  they 
frequently,  however,  mnde  greater  havoc  in  the  army  to  which  they  belonged,  than 
in  that  of  the  enemy.  Their  teeth,  or  rather  tusks,  furnish  us  with  ivory.  But  it  is 
time  to  turn  to  Alexander. 

■  ^jnm  (lata  elephantis,  quia  propter  raacxinidinem  eorporii  diffirilut  aditus  habebant  ad  pa»tum.— -Cie.  de 
Nat.  Deor.  iii,  n.  123.        '•»»'•''>  k-  i- 

.t  FJf phanlo  belleai-um  nulla  providentior.    At  figura  quae  vnistior.— Cic.  de  Nat   Dtor.  1.  i.  n.  97. 
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This  prince  having  entered  India,*  all  the  petty  kings  of  these  countries  came  to 
meet,  and  submit  themselves  to  him.  They  declared  that  he  was  the  third  son  of 
Jupitert  who  had  arrived  in  tiieir  country;  that  they  had  known  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules no  otherwise  than  by  fame;  but  as  for  Alexander,  they  had  the  happiness  to  see 
him,  and  to  enjoy  his  presence.  The  king  received  them  with  the  utmost  humanity^ 
commanding  them  to  accompany  him,  and  serve  him  as  guides.  As  no  more  of  thern:- 
came  in  to  pay  their  homage,  he  detached  Hephaestion  and  Perdiccas  with  part  of  his 
forces,  commanding  them  to  subdue  all  who  should  refuse  to  submit.  But  finding 
he  was  obliged  to  cross  several  rivers,  he  caused  boats  to  be  built  in  such  a  form, 
that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces;  the  several  parts  of  them  to  be  carried  upon  wa- 
gons, and  afterwards  put  together  again.  Then,  bavins^  commanded  Craterus  to  Ibl- 
low  him  with  his  phalanx,  he  himself  marched  before,  with  his  t  avalry  and  light-arm- 
ed troops;  and,  after  a  slight  engagement,  he  defeated  those  who  had  dared  to  oppose 
him,  and  pursued  them  to  the  next  city,  into  which  they  fled.  Craterus  coming  up, 
the  king,  in  order  to  terrify,  on  a  sudden,  those  nations  who  had  not  yet  felt  the  power 
of  the  Macedonian  arms,  commanded  his  soldiers  to  burn  down  the  fortifications  of 
that  place,  which  he  besieged  in  a  regular  way,  and  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  to 
the  sword.  But  as  he  was  going  round  the  walls  on  horseback,  he  was  wounded  by 
an  arrow.  Notwithstanding  this  accident,  he  took  the  city,  after  which  he  made 
dreadful  havoc  of  all  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  and  did  not  so  much  as  spare  the 
houses.^ 

After  subduing  this  nation,  which  was  of  great  consequence,  he  marched  towards 
the  city  of  Nysa,  and  encamped  pretty  near  its  walls,  behind  a  forest  that  covered  it. 
In  the  mean  lime,  it  grew  so  very  cold  in  the  night,  that  they  had  never  yet  felt  so 
excessive  a  chill;  but,  very  happily  for  them,  a  remedy  was  near  at  hand.  They  ielled 
a  great  number  of  trees,  and  lighted  up  several  fires,  which  proved  very  comfortable 
to  the  whole  army.  The  besieged  having  attempted  an  unsuccessful  sortie,  a  faction 
arose  in  the  city;  some  being  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  surrender, 
while  others  were  for  holding  out  the  siege.  This  coming  to  the  king's  ear,  he  only 
blocked  up  the  city,  and  did  not  do  the  inhabitants  any  lurther  injury;  till  at  last, 
tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  they  surrendered  at  discveton,  and  according- 
ly were  kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror.  They  declared  that  their  city  had  been 
built  by  Bacchus.  The  whole  army,  for  six  days  together,  celebrated  games  and 
made  rejoicings  on  this  mountain,  in  honour  of  the  god  who  was  there  worshipped. 

He  marched  from  thence  to  a  country  called  Dggdala,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  shelter  to  inaccessible  mountains,  as  also  those- 
of  Acadera,  into  which  he  afterwards  entered.  This  obliged  him  to  change  his  mode 
of  war,  and  to  disperse  his  forces  into  different  places,  by  which  means  the  enemy 
were  all  defeated  at  once;  no  resistance  was  made  any  where,  and  those  who  were 
so  courageous  as  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  Macedonians  were  all  cut  to  pieces, 
Ptolemy  took  several  little  cities  the  instant  he  sat  down  before  them:  Alexander  car- 
ried the  large  ones,  and,  after  uniting  all  his  forces,  passed  the  river  Choaspes,§  and 
left  Coenus  to  besiege  a  rich  and  populous  city,  called  Bazica  by  the  inhabitant.s.|| 

He  afterwards  marched  towards  Magosa,  whose  king,  called  Assacanus,  was  lately 
dead, and  Cleophes,  his  mother,  ruled  the  province  andcity.  There  were  thirty  thousand 
foot  in  it,  and  both  nature  and  art  seemed  to  have  united  their  endeavours  in  raising 
its  fortifications;  tor  towards  the  east  it  was  surrounded  by  a  very  rapid  river,  the 
banks  of  which  were  steep,  and  difficult  of  access;  and  on  the  west  were  high  and 
craggy  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  were  caves,  which,  through  length  of  time,  had 
increased  into  a  kind  of  Abysses;  and  v/here  these  failed,  a  trench,  of  an  astonishing 
height,  was  raised  with  incredible  labour. 

While  Alexander  was  going  round  the  city,  to  view  its  fortifications,  he  was  shot 
by  an  arrow  in  the  calf  of  his  leg;  but  he  only  pulled  out  the  weapon,  and  without 
even  binding  up  the  wound,  mounted  his  horse,  and  continued  to  view  the  outward 
fortifications  of  the  city.  But  as  he  rode  with  his  leg  downward,  and  the  congealing 
of  the  blood  put  him  in  great  pain,  it  is  related  that  he  cried,  "Every  one  swears  that 

"  Quintim  Curiiu»    supposes,  that   several  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus,  but  adjacent  to  that 
river,  belonged  to  India,  and  made  part  of  it. 

t  Could  these  Greek  names  of  Gods  be  known  to  the  Indians.' 

\  quint   Curt.    I.  viii.  c.  9—14     Arrian.  I.   iv.  p.  182— IW.  1.  v.  p.  195—221.     Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  697—699. 
Diod.l.  xvii.  p.  557— .i59.     Justin.  1.  12.  c.  7,  8. 

^  I'his  is  not  the  Choaspts  which  runs  by  Susa,  |  A.  M.  3677.     Ant-  J.  C.  327, 
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I  am  the  son  of  Jupiter,,  but  my  wound  makes  me  sensible  that  I  am  a  man."*  He 
did  not,  however,  leave  the  plac^  till  he  had  seen  every  thing,  and  given  all  the  ne- 
cessary orders.  Some,  of  the  soldiers,  therefore,  demolished  such  houses  as  stood  with- 
out the  city,  and  with  the  rubbish  of  them  they  filled  up  the  gulfs  above  mentioned'. 
Others  threw  great  trunks  of  trees  and  huge  stones  into  them;';and  all  laboured  with  so 
much  vigour^  that  in  nine  days  the  works  were  completed,  and  the  towers  were  raised 
upon  them. 

The  king,  without  waiting  till  his  wound  was  healed,  visited  the  works,  and  after 
applauding  the  soldiers  for  their  great  despatch,  he  caused  the  engines  to  be  brought 
for-.vard,  whence  a  great  number  of  darts  were  discharged  against  those  who  defend- 
ed the  walls.  But  that  which  most  terrified  the  barbarians,  was  those  towers  of  a 
vast  height  which  seemed  to  them  to  move  of  themselves.  This  made  them  imagine, 
that  they  were  made  to  advance  by  the  gods;  and  that  those  battering  rams  which 
beat  down  walls,  and  the  javelins  thrown  by  engines,  the  like  of  which  they  had  never 
seen,  could  not  be  the  effect  of  human  strength;  so  that,  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
impossible  ibr  them  to  defend  the  city,  they  withdrew  into  the  citadel;  but  not  finding 
themselves  more  secure  there,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  propose  a  surrender.  The 
queen  afterwards  came  and  met  Alexander,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  ladies, 
who  all  brought  him  wine  in  cups,  by  wa}^  of  sacrifice.  The  king  gave  her  a  very 
gracious  reception,  and  restored  her  to  her  kingdom. 

From  thence  Polysperchon  was  sent  w^ith  an  army  to  besiege  the  city  of  Ora, 
which  he  soon  took.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  had  withdrawn  to  the  rock  called  Aornos. 
There  was  a  tradition  that  Hercules  having  besieged  this  rock,  an  earthquake  had 
forced  him  to  quit  the  siege.  There  are  not  on  this  rock,  as  on  many  others,  gentle 
declivities  of  easy  access;  but  it  rises  like  a  bank;  and  being  very  w^'de  at  its'base, 
grows  narrower  all  the  way  to  the  top,  which  terminates  in^a  point.  The  river  Indus 
whose  source  is  not  far  from  this  place,  flows  at  the  foot,  its  sides  being  perpendicular 
and  high;  and  on  the  other  side  were  vast  morasses,  which  it  was^necessary  to  fill  up, 
betbre  the  rock  could  be  taken.  Verily  happily  for  the  Macedonians,  they\vere  near 
a  forest.  This  the  king  had  cut  down,  commanding  his  soldiers  to  carry  off  nothing, 
but  the  trunks,  the  branches  of  which  were  lopped,  in  order  that  they  might  be  carried 
with  the  less  difficulty,  and  he  himself  threw  the  first  trunk  into  the  morass.  The  army 
seeing  this,  shouted  for  joy,  and  every  .soldier  labouring  with  incredible  diligence,  the 
work  was  finished  in  seven  days;  immediately  after  which  he  commenced  the  attack. 
The  oificers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the  king  to  expose  him- 
self on  this  occasion,  the  danger  being  evidently  too  great.  But  the  trumpet  had  no 
sooner  sounded,  than  this  prince,  who  was  not  master  of  his  courage,  commanded  his 
guards  to  follow,  hitnself  first  climbing  the  rock.  At  this  sight  it  appeared  no  longer 
inaccessible,  and  every  one  fiew  after  him.  Never  were  soldiers  exposed  to  greater 
dangers;  but  they  were  all  resolved  to  conquer  or  die.  Several  fell  from  the  rock  into 
the  river,  whose  whirlpools  swallowed  them  up.  The  barbarians  rolled  great  stones 
on  the  foremost,  who  being  scarcely  able  to  keep  upon  their  feet,  the  rock  was  so 
slippery,  fell  down  the  precipices,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces.  No  sight  could  pos- 
sibly be  more  dismal  than  this;  the  king,  greatlv  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  so  many  brave 
soldiers,  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.  Although  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  taking 
the  place,  and  was  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  still  he  acted  as  if  he  intended  to 
contmue  it,  and  accordingly  gave  orders  f()r  bringing  forward  the  towers,  and  other 

continued  the  fes- 
le  neighbourhood, 

cymbals.     But  the  third  night  they  Avere  not 

heard,  and  the  Macedonians  were  surprised  to  see  every  part  of  the  rock  illuminated 
witn  torches.  The  king  was  informed,  that  the  Indians  had  lighted  them  to  assist 
their  flight,  and  to  guide  them  the  more  easily  in  those  precipices  during  the  obscurity 
of  the  night  Immediately  tlie  whole  armv,  by  Alexander's  order,  shouted  aloud, 
which  terrmed  the  fugitives  so  much,  that  several  of  them,  flincyino-  Hicy  saw  the 
enemy,  fiung  themselves  from  tiie  top  ol'the  rock,  and  perished  miserably.  The  king, 
having  so  hajjpily  and  unexpectedly  possessed  himself  of  the  rock  in  an  almost  miracu- 
Jous  manner,  thanked  the  gods,  and  offered  sacrifices  in  their  honour. 

t|rom  thence  he  marched,  and  took  EcbolJmus;  and  after  sixteen  days'  march,  arrived 
^i  tne  river  Indus,  wiiere  he  found  that  Hepha^stion  had  got  all  things  ready  for  his 

I  Omn«»  jeraut  me  Jovr.  rs,P  fiii„m,  sed  vulnust  hoc  honiinem  esse  me  clumat.— Senec.  Ephist.  IJx. 
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passage,  pursuant  to  the  orders  given  him.  The  kinsj  of  the  country,  called  Omphis, 
whose  father  died  some  time  before,  had  sent  to  Alexander,  to  know  whether  he 
would  give  him  leave  to  wear  the  crown.  Notwithstanding  the  Macedonian  told  him 
he  might,  he  nevertheless  delayed  putting  it  on  till  his  arrival.  He  then  went  to 
meet  him  with  his  whole  army;  and  when  Alexander  was  advanced  pretty  near,  he 
pushed  forward  his  horse,  came  up  singly  to  him,  and  the  king  did  the  same.  The 
Indian  then  told  him,  by  an  interpreter,  "That  he  Avas  come  to  meet  him  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  in  order  to  deliver  up  all  his  forces  into  his  hands:  that  he  surrendered  his 
person  and  his  kingdom  ti)  a  monarch,  who,  he  was  sensible,  fought  only  with  the 
view  of  acquiring  glory,  and  dreaded  nothino;  so  much  as  treachery."  The  king, 
greatly  satisfied  with  the  frankness  of  the  barbarian,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  restored 
him  his  kingdoms.  He  then  made  Alexander  a  present  of  fifty-six  elephants,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  animals  of  a  prodigious  size.  Alexander  asking  him,  which 
were  most  necessary  to  him.,  husbandmen  or  soldiers?  he  replied,  that  as  he  was  at 
war  with  two  kings,  the  latter  were  of  frreater  service  to  him.  These  two  monarchs 
were  Abisares  and  Porus,  the  latter  of  whom  was  most  powerful,  and  the  dominions 
of  both  were  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hydaspes.  Omphis  assumed  the  dia- 
dem, and  took  the  name  of  Taxilus,  by  which  the  kings  of  that  countrj'  were  called. 
He  made  magnificent  presents  to  Alexander,  who  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  exceed- 
ed in  generosity. 

The  next  day,  ambassadors  from  Abisares  v;aiting  upon  the  king,  surrendered  up 
to  him,  pursuant  to  the  power  given  them,  all  the  dominions  of  their  sovereign;  and, 
after  the  parties  had  mutually  promised  fidelity  to  each  other,  they  returned. 

Alexander,  expecting  that  Porus,  astonished  with  the  report  of  his  glory,  would  not 
fail  to  submit  to  him,  sent  a  message  to  that  prince,  as  if  he  had  been  his  vassal,  re- 
quiring him  to  pay  tribute,  and  meet  him  upun  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions.  Porus 
answered  with  great  coldness,  that  he  would  do  so,  but  with  sword  in  hand.  At 
the  same  time  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  elephants,  which  were  of  great  service, 
were  sent  to  Alexander.  He  gave  the  superintendence  of  all  his  elephants  to  Taxilus, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  the  bord(?rs  of  the  Hydaspes.  Porus  was  encamped  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  in  order  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him;  and  had  posted  at  the  head 
of  his  army  eighty-five  elephants  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  behind  them  three  hundred 
chariots,  guarded  by  thirty  thousand  foot;  not  having,  at  most,  above  seven  thousand 
horse.  This  prince  was  mounted  on  an  elephant  of  a  much  larger  size  than  any 
of  the  rest,  and  he  himself  exceeded  the  usual  stature  of  men:  so  that,  clothed  in  his 
armour  glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  he  appeared  at  the  same  time  terrible  and  ma- 
jestic. The  greatness  of  his  courage  fully  equalled  his  extraordinary  stature,  and  he 
was  as  wise  and  prudent  as  it  was  possible  for  the  monarch  of  so  barbarous  a  people 
to  be. 

The  Macedonians  dreaded  not  only  the  enemy,  but  the  river  they  were  obliged  to 
pass.  It  was  four  furlongs  wide,  about  four  hundred  fnthoms,  and  so  deep  in  every 
part  that  it  looked  like  a  sea,  and  was  no  where  fordable.  It  was  impetuous  in 
its  course,  notwithstanding  its  great  breadth;  for  it  rolled  with  as  much  violence  as  if 
it  had  been  confined  to  a  narrow  channel;  and  its  raging  foaming  waves,  which  broke 
in  many  places,  discovered  that  it  was  full  of  stones  and  rocks.  Nothing,  however, 
was  so  dreadful  as  the  appearance  of  the  sliore,  which  was  completely  covered  with 
men,  horses,  and  elephants.  These  hideous  animals  stood  like  so  many  towers,  and 
the  Indians  exasperated  them,  in  order  that  the  horrid  cry  they  made  might  fill  the 
enemy  with  greater  terror.  But  this  could  not  intimidate  an  army  of  men,  whose 
courage  was  proof  against  all  attacks,  and  who  were  animated  by  an  uninterrupted  se- 
ries of  success;  they  however  did  not  think  it  would  he  possible  for  tliem,  as  their  barks 
wore  so  crazy,  to  surmount  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  or  land  with  safety. 

This  river  was  full  of  little  islands,  to  which  the  Indians  and  Macedonians  used  to 
swim,  with  their  arms  over  their  heads;  and  slight  skirmishes  were  every  day  fought 
in  the  sight  of  the  two  kings,  who  were  well  pleased  to  make  these  small  excursions 
of  their  respective  forces,  and  to  form  a  judgment  from  such  skirmishes  of  the  succ^^s 
of  a  general  battle.  There  were  two  young  officers  in  Alexanders  army,  Egisimachus, 
and  Nicanor,  men  of  equal  intrepidity,  and  who,  having  ever  been  successful,  despisod 
dangers  of  every  kind.  They  took  with  them  the  bravest  \'nuthsin  the  whole  armyj 
and,  with  no  other  weapons  than  their  javehns,  s^wam  to  an  island  in  which  sevei-al 
of  the  enemy  were  landed;  where,  with  scarcely  nny  other  assistance  than  their  in- 
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trcpiditv,  they  made  a  great  slaughter.  After  this  bold  stroke,  they  might  have  retired 
with  glory,  were  it  possible  for  rashness,  when  successful,  to  keep  within  bounds. 
But  as  they  waited  with  contempt,  and  an  insulting  air,  for  those  who  came  to  suc- 
cour iheir  companions,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  had  swam 
unperceived  lo  the  island,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  darts  that  were  shot  from  afar. 
Those  who  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  swimming  were  eiiher  carried  away 
by  the  waves,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  whirlpools.  The  coiu'age  of  Porus,  who  saw  ail 
this  from  ihe  shore,  was  surprisingly  increased  by  this  success. 

Alexander  was  in  great  perplexity;  and  tlntling  he  could  not  pass  the  Hydaspes  by 
force  of  arms,  he  therefore  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  ariilice.  Accordingly,  he 
caused  his  cavalry  to  attempt  several  times  to  pass  it  in  the  night,  and  to  shout  as  if 
they  really  intended  to  lord  the  river,  all  things  being  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
Porus  immediately  hurried  thither  with  his  elephants,  but  Alexander  continued  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  bank.  This  stratagem  having  been  attempted  several  times,  and 
Porus  finding  the  whole  was  but  mere  noise  and  empty  menaces,  he  took  no  farther 
notice  of  these  motions,  but  only  sent  scouts  to  every  part  of  the  shore.  Alexander, 
being  now  no  longer  apprehensive  of  having  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  fall  upon 
him,  in  his  attempting  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night,  began  to  resolve  seriously  to 
pass  it. 

There  was  in  this  river,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Alexander's  camp,  an  island 
of  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  rest.  This  being  covered  with  trees,  was  well 
adapted  lor  covering  and  concealing  his  design,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  passage  that  way.  The  better  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the  enemy, 
and  deceive  them  on  this  occasion,  he  left  Craterus  in  his  camp  with  a  great  part  of 
the  army,  with  orders  for  them  to  make  a  great  noise  at  a  certain  time  which  should 
be  appointed,  in  order  to  alarm  the  Indians,  and  make  them  believe  that  he  was  pre- 
paring lo  cross  the  river;  but  that  he  would  not  attempt  this,  till  such  time  as  Porus 
should  have  raised  his  camp,  and  marched  away  his  elephants,  either  to  withdraw  or 
advance  towards  those  Macedonians  who  should  attempt  the  passage.  Between  the 
camp  and  the  island  he  had  posted  Meleager  and  Gorgias  with  the  foreign  horse  and 
foot)  with  orders  lor  them  to  pass  over  in  bodies,  the  instant  they  shoultf  see  him  en- 
gaged in  battle. 

After  giving  these  orders,  he  took  the  rest  of  his  army,  both  cavalry  and  infantry; 
and,  wheeling  off  from  the  shore,  in  order  to  avoid  being  perceived,  he  advanced  in 
the  night-time  towards  the  island  into  which  he  was  resolved  to  go;  and  the  better  ta 
deceive  the  enemy,  Alexander  caused  his  tent  to  be  pitched  in  the  camp  where  he 
had  left  Craterus,  which  was  opposite  to  that  of  Porus.  His  lifeguards  were  drawn 
up  roimd,  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  with  which  the  majesty  of  a  great  king  is 
usually  surrounded.  He  also  caused  a  royal  robe  to  be  put  upon  Attains,  who  was 
of  the  same  age  with  himself,  and  so  much  resembled  the  king,  both  in  stature  and 
features,  especially  at  so  great  a  distance  as  the  breadth  of  the  river,  that  the  enemy 
might  suppose  Alexander  himself  was  on  the  bank,  and  was  attempting  a  passage  in 
that  place.  He  however  was  by  this  time  got  to  the  island  above  mentioned;  and 
immediately  landed  upon  it  from  "boats,  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  while  the  enemy 
was  eiTiployed  in  opposing  Craterus.  A  furious  storm  now  arose,  which  seemed  as 
if  it  would  retard  the  execution  of  his  project,  yet  proved  of  advantage  to  it;  for  so 
fortunate  was  this  prince,  that  obstacles  serye<l  only  as  advantages  and  succouis  in 
his  favour:  the  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  very  violent  shower,  witli  impetuous  winds, 
flashes  of  lighininff  and  thunder,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  hearing  or  seeing  any 
thing.  Any  man  but  Alexander  would  have  abandoned  his  design;  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  animated  by  danger,  not  to  mention  that  the  noise,  the  confusion,  and  the 
darkness  assisted  his  passage.  He  thereupon  made  the  signal  for  the  embarkation  of 
his  troops,  and  went  off  himself  in  the  first  boat.  It  is  reported,  that  it  was  on  this 
occasion  he  cried  out,  ''O  Athenians!  could  you  think  I  would  expose  myself  to  such 
dangers,  to  merit  your  applause?"  And  indeed,  nothing  could  contribute  more  to 
inimortalize  h;:s  name,  than  the  having  his  actions  recorded  by  such  great  historians 
as  Tiiucydides  and  Xenophon;*  and  so  anxious  was  he  about  the  character  which 
would  be  given  him  after  his  death,  that  he  wished  it  were  possible  for  him  to  return 
again  into  the  world,  only  so  long  as  was  necessary  to  know  what  kind  of  imprcs- 
woii  th«  perusal  uf  hia  history  made  on  the  minds  of  men. 

*  LuciaB.  <!•  CwBferib.  Hut.  \t.  094. 
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Scarcely  any  person  appeared  to  oppose  their  descent,  because  Porus  was  wholly 
taken  up  with  Craterus,  and  imagined  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  oppose  his  passage, 
immediatelv,  this  general,  pursuant  to  his  orders,  made  a  prodigious  clamour,  and 
seemed  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river.  Upon  this  all  the  boats  reached  the 
shore,  except  one,  which  the  waves  dashed  to  pieces  against  a  rock.  The  moment 
Alexander  was  landed,  he  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  his  little  army,  consisting  of  six 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse. 

He  himself  headed  the  latter;  and,  having  commanded  the  foot  to  make  all  imagin- 
able despatch  after  him,  he  marched  before.  It  was  his  firm  opinion,  that  in  case 
the  Indians  should  oppose  him  with  their  whole  force^  his  cavalry  would  give  hini  in- 
finite advantage  over  them;  and  that,  be  this  as  it  would,  he  might  easily  continue 
fighting  until  his  foot  should  come  up;  or,  that  in  case  the  enemy,  alarmed  at  the  news 
of  his  passing,  should  fly,  it  would  then  be  in  his  power  to  pursue,  and  make  a  great 
slaughter  of  tliem. 

Porus,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  had  passed  the  river,  sent  against  him  a  de- 
tachment, commanded  by  one  of  his  sons,  of  two  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  chariots.  Alexander  at  first  imagined  them  to  be  the  enemy's  van-guard, 
and  that  the  whole  army  was  behind  them;  but,  being  informed  it  was  but  a  detach- 
ment, he  charged  them\vith  such  vigour,  that  Porus's  son  was  killed  upon  the  spot, 
with  four  hundred  horses,  and  all  the  chariots  were  taken.  Each  of  these  chariots 
carried  six  men;  two  were  armed  with  bucklers,  two  bowmen  sat  on  each  side,  and 
two  guided  the  chariot,  who  also  always  fought  when  the  battle  grew  warm,  having 
a  great  number  of  darts,  which  they  discharged  at  the  enemy.  But  all  these  did  lit- 
tle execution  that  day,  because  the  rain,  which  fell  in  great  abundance,  had  moisten- 
ed the  earth  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  horses  could  scarcely  stand  upon  their  legs; 
and  the  chariots  being  very  heavy,  most  of  them  sunk  very  deep  into  the  mud. 

Porus,  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  his  son,  the  defeat  of  the  detachment, 
and  of  Alexander's  approach,  was  in  doubt  w*hether  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to 
continue  in  his  ]X)St,  because  Craterus,  with  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  army,  mad^ 
a  feint  as  if  they  intended  to  pass  the  river.  He  resolved  at  last  to  go  and  meet  Alex- 
ander, whom  he  justly  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  troops  of  his  army. 
Accordingly,  leaving  only  a  few  elephants  in  his  camp,  to  amuse  those  who  were 
posted  on"  the  opposite  shore,  he  sat  out  with  thirty  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse, 
three  thousand  chariots,  and  two  hundred  elephants.  Being  come  into  a  firm  sandy 
soil,  in  Avhich  his  horses  and  chariots  might  wdieel  about  with  ease,  he  drew  up  his 
army  m  order  of  battle,  with  an  intent  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy.  He 
posted  in  front,  and  on  the  first  line,  all  the  elephants  at  an  hundred  feet  distance  from 
each  other,  in  order  that  they  might  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  his  foot,  who  were  behind. 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  w^ould  not  dare  to  engage  in  these  inter- 
vals, because  of  the  fear  those  horses  would  have  of  the  elephants;  and  much  less 
the  infantry,  when  they  should  see  that  of  the  enemy  posted  behind  the  elephants, 
and  in  danger  of  being  trodden  to  pieces  by  those  animals.  He  had  posted  some  of 
hirs  foot  on  the  same  line  with  the  elephants,  in  order  to  cover  their  ri^ht  and  left;  and 
his  infantry  was  covered  by  his  two  wings  of  horse,  before  which  the  chariots  were 
posted.     Such  was  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  army  of  Porus. 

Alexander,  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  wailed  the  coming  up  of  his  foot, 
which  marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  arrived  shortly  after:  and  in  order 
tliat  they  might  have  time  to  take  breath,  and  not  be  led  directly,  as  they  were  very 
much  fatigued,  against  the  enemy,  he  caused  his  horse  to  make  a  great  many  evoluv 
tions,  in  order  to  gain  time.  But  now,  every  thing  being  ready,  and  the  infantry 
having  sulTiciently  recovered  their  vigour,  Alexander  gave  the  signal  of  battle.  He 
did  not  think  proper  to  begin  by  attacking  the  enemy's  main  body,  where  the  infant- 
ry and  the  elephants  were  posted,  for  the  very  reason  which  made  Poms  draw  them 
up  in  that  manner:  but  his  cavalry  being  stronger  he  drew  out  the  greatest  part  of 
them;  and  marching  against  the  left  v/ing,  sent  Coenus  with  his  own  regiment  of 
horse,  and  that  of  Demetrius,  to  charge  them  at  the  same  time;  ordering  him  to  at- 
tack the  cavalry  on  the  left,  in  the  rear,  while  he  himself  would  charge  them  at  the 
same  time  both  in  front  and  flank.  Seleucus,  Antigonus,  and  Tauron,  who  com- 
manded the  loot,  were  ordered  not  to  stir  from  their  posts,  till  Alexander's  cavalry 
had  thrown  that  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  their  foot,  into  disorder. 

When  a)me  within  arrow-shot,  he  detached  a  thousand  bowmen  on  horseback, 
with  orders  ft)r  them  to  make  their  discharge  on  the  horse  of  Porus's  left  win^,  to 
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throvr  It  Into  disorder,  while  he  himself  should  charge  this  body  in  flank,  beforfe  it 

had  time  to  rall3^  The  Indians,  ha\ing  again  joined  their  squadrons,  and  drawn 
them  up  in  a  narrower  compass,  advanced  against  Alexander.  At  that  instant  Cce- 
nus  charged  them  in  the  rear,  according  to  the  orders  given  him;  so  that  the  In- 
dians were  obliged  to  face  about  on  all  sides,  to  defend  themselves  from  the  thousand 
bowmen,  and  against  Alexander  and  Cosnus.  Alexander,  to  make  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  confusion  into  which  this  sudden  attack  had  thrown  them,  charged  with 
great  vigour,  those  who  made  head  against  him,  who  being  no  longer  able  to  stand 
so  violent  an  attack,  were  soon  broken,  and  retired  behind  the  elephants,  as  to  an 
impregnable  rampart.  The  leaders  of  the  elephants  n)ade  them  advance  against  the 
enemy's  horse;  but,  that  very  instant,  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  moving  on  a  sud- 
den, surrounded  those  animals,  and  charged  with  their  pikes  both  the  elephants 
and  their  leaders.  This  battle  was  very  ditlerent  from  all  which  Alexander  had 
hitherto  fought;  for  the  elephants  rushing  upon  the  battal  ons,  broke  with  inexpres- 
sible fury,  the  thickest  of  them;  when  the  Indian  horse,  seeing  the  Macedonian  foot 
stopped  by  the  elephants,  returned  to  the  charge;  that  of  Alexander,  however  be- 
ing stronger,  and  having  greater  experience  in  war,  broke  this  body  a  second  time, 
and  obliged  it  to  retire  towards  the  elephants;  upon  which  the  Macedonian  horse, 
being  all  united  in  one  body,  spread  terror  and  confusion  wherever  they  attacked. 
The  elephants  being  covered  with  wounds,  and  the  greatest  part  having  lost  their 
leaders,  did  not  preserve  their  usual  order;  but  distracted  with  pain,  no  longer  dis- 
tinguished friends  from  foes,  and  running  about  from  place  to  place,  they  overthrew 
every  thing  that  came  in  their  wa3\  'The  Macedonians,  who  had  purposely  left  a 
greater  interval  between  their  battalions,  either  made  way  for  them  wherever  they 
came  forward,  or  charged  with  darts  those  that  fear  and  the  tumult  obliged  to  re- 
tire. Alexander,  after  having  surrounded  the  enemy  with  his  horse,  made  a  signal 
to  his  foot  to  march  up  with  all  imaginable  speed,  in  order  to  make  a  last  effort,  and 
to  fail  upon  them  with  his  whole  lorce,  all  which  they  executed  very  successfully. 
In  this  manner  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indian  cavalry  was  cut  to  pieces;  and  a  body 
oi  their  foot,  which  sustained  equal  loss,  seeing  themselves  charged  on  all  sides,  at 
last  fled.  Craterus,  who  had  contiued  in  the  camp  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  seeing 
Alexander  engaged  with  Porue,  crossed  the  river,  and  charging  the  routed  soldiers 
with  his  troops,  who  were  cool  and  vigorous,  by  that  means  killed  as  many  enemies 
ia  the  retreat  as  had  tallen  in  the  battle. 

'  The  Indians  lost  on  this  occasion  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse; 
not  to  mention  the  chariots  which  were  all  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  elephants  that 
were  either  killed  or  taken.  Porus's  two  sons  fell  in  this  battle,  with  Spitacus,  go- 
vernor of  the  province;  all  the  colonels  of  horse  and  foot,  and  those  who  guided  the 
elephants  and  chariots.  As  for  Alexander,  he  lost  but  eighty  of  the  six  thousand 
soldiers  who  were  at  the  first  charge,  ten  bowmen  of  the  horse,  twenty  of  his  horse- 
guards,  and  two  hundred  common  soldiers. 

Porus,  after  having  performed  all  the  duty  both  of  a  soldier  and  a  general  in  the 
battle,  and  fouorht  with  incredible  bravery,  seeing  all  his  horse  defeated,  and  the 
grciitest  part  of  his  foot,  did  not  behave  like  the  great  Darius,  who,  in  a  Hke  disaster. 
Was  the  first  that  fled;  on  the  contrary,  he  continued  in  the  field,  as  long  as  one  battal- 
ion cr  squadron  stood  their  ground;  but  at  last,  having  received  a  wound  in  the  shoul- 
der, he  retired  upon  his  elephant;  and  was  easily  distinguished  fiom  the  rest  by  the 
greatness  of  hia  stature,  nndhis  unparalleled  bravery.  Alexander,  finding  whohe  was 
by  thccje  glorious  marks,  and  beingdesirousofsavingthisking,sentTaxilus  after  him, 
because  he  was  of  the  same  nation.  The  latter  advancing  to  him  as  near  as  he  might, 
without  running  any  danger  of  being  wounded,  called  out  to  him  to  stop,  in  order  to 
hfrar  the  message  he  had  brought  him  from  Alexander.  Porus  turning  back,  and 
eyeing  it  was  Taxiius,  his  old  enemy,  "How!"  says  he,  "is  it  not  Taxilus  that  calls, 
that  traitor  to  his  country  and  kingdom?"  Immediately  after  which,  he  would  have 
transfixed  him  with  his  dart,  had  he  not  instantly  retired.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Alexander  was  still  desirous  to  save  so  brave  a  prince,  and  thereupon  despatched 
other  uflicers,  among  whom  was  Meroe,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  who  besought 
hirn  in  the  stron^st  terms,  to  wait  upon  a  conqueror  who  was  altogether  worthy  of 
him.  After  much  entreaty,  Porus  consented,  and  accordingly  set  forward.  Alex- 
ander, who  had  been  told  of  his  coming,  went  forward  in  order  to  receive  him  with 
tothQ  of  his  train,     Being  come  pretty  near,  Alexander  stopped,  purposely  to  take  a 
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view  of  his  stature  and  noble  mien,  he  being  about  five  cubits  in  height.*  Porus  did 
not  seem  dejected  at  his  misfortune,  but  came  up  with  a  resolute  countenance,  like  a 
valiant  warrior,  whose  courage  in  defending  his  dominions  ought  to  acquire  him  the 
esteem  of  the  brave  prince  who  had  taken  him  prisoner.  Alexander  spoke  fii-st,  and 
with  an  august  and  gracious  air,  asked  him  how  he  desired  to  be  treated?  "Like  a 
king,"  replied  Porus.  "But,"  continued  Alexander,  "do  you  ask  nothing  more?"^ 
"No,"  replied  Porus;  "all  things  are  included  in  that  single  word."  Alexander^ 
struck  with  this  greatness  of  soul,  the  magnanimity  of  which  seemed  heightened  by 
distress,  did  not  only  restore  him  his  kingdom,  but  annexed  other  provinces  to  it, 
and  treated  him  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  honour,  esteem  and  friendship.  Po- 
rus was  faithful  to  him  till  his  death.  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  victor  or  the 
vanquished  best  deserved  praise  on  this  occasion. 

Alexander  built  a  city  on  tiie  spot  where  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  another 
in  that  place  where  he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  called  the  one  Nicaea,  from  liis 
victory;  and  the  other  Bucephalon,  in  honour  of  his  horse  which  died  there,  not  of 
his  wounds,  but  of  old  age.  After  having  paid  the  last  duties  to  such  of  his  soldiers  as 
had  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  he  solemnized  games,  and  ofiered  up  sacrifices  of  thanks, 
in  the  place  where  he  had  passed  the  Hydaspes. 

This  prince  did  not  know  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  victories.  We  are  as- 
tonished at  the  rapidity  of  Alexander's  conquests;  the  ease  with  which  he  surmount- 
ed the  greatest  obstacles,  and  forced  almost  impregnable  cities;  the  uninterrupted 
and  unheard-of  feHcity,  that  extricated  him  out  of  those  dangers  into  which  his  rash- 
ness plunged  him,  and  in  which,  one  would  have  concluded,  he  must  a  hundred 
times  have  perished.  But  to  unravel  these  mysterious  events,  several  of  which  are 
repugnant  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  we  must  go  back  to  a  superior  cause,  un- 
known to  the  profane  historians  and  to  Alexander  himself.  This  monarch  was,  like 
Cyrus,  the  minister  and  instrument  of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  empires,  who  raises 
and  destroys  them  at  pleasure.  He  had  received  the  same  orders  to  overthrow  the 
Persian  and  eastern  empires,  as  Cyrus  had  to  destroy  that  of  Babylon.  The  same 
power  conducted  their  enterprises  assured  them  of  success,  protected  and  preserved 
them  from  all  dangers,  till  they  had  executed  their  commission,  and  completed  their 
ministry.  We  may  apply  to  Alexander  the  words  which  God  spake  to  Cyrus  in 
Isaiah,*  "Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him.  And 
I  will  cause'the  loins  of  kings  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  ihe  gates 
shall  not  be  shut.  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  crooked  paths  strait..  1  will 
break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will 
give  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  treasures  of  secret  places.  I  girded  thee, 
though  thou  hast  not  known  me."  This  is  the  true  and  only  cause  of  the  incredible 
success  with  which  this  conqueror  was  attended;  of  his  unparalleled  bravery;  the  al- 
fection  his  soldiers  had  for  him,  the  foreknowledge  of  his  felicity,  and  his  assurance 
of  success,  which  astonished  his  most  intrepid  captains. 

SECTION    XVI. ALEXANDER  ADVANCES  INTO    INDIA.       HE  IS  EXPOSED  TO  GREAT  DANGER 

AT  THE  SJEGE  OF   OXYDRAC.t. 

Alexander,  after  his  famous  victory  over  Porus,  advanced  into  India,  where  he 
subdued  a  great  many  nations  and  cities.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  a  conqueror  by 
profession  as  well  as  by  his  dignity,  and  engaged  every  day  in  new  exploits  with  so 
much  ardour  and  vivacity,  that  he  seemed  to  fancy  himself  invested  with  a  personal 
commission,  and  that  there  was  an  immediate  obligation  upon  him  to  storm  all  cities, 
to  lay  waste  all  provinces,  to  extirpate  all  nations, "which  should  refuse  his  yoke;  and 
that  he  should  have  considered  himself  as  guilty  of  a  crime,  had  he  forbore  visitin^^f 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  and  carrynig  terror  and  desolation  wherever  he  went.  He 
passed  the  Acesines,  and  afterwards  the  Hydraotes,  two  considerable  rivers.  Advice 
was  then  brought  him,  that  a  great  number  of  free  Indians  had  made  a  confederacy 
to  defend  theirliberties;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  Caylheans,  wtio  Vv'ere  the  most  valiant 
and  most  skilful  of  those  nations  in  the  art  of  war;  and  that  they  were  encamped  near 
a  strong  city,  called  Sangala.  Alexander  set  out  againt^t  these  Indians,  defeated  tliem 
in  a  pitched  battle,  took  the  city,  and  ra?:ed  it  to  the  very  foundations.} 

One  day,  as  he  was  riding  at  the  head  of  his  army,  some  philos<.ipher8,  called  brach- 
mana  in  thclanguage  of  that  country,  were  converging  togeul-ier  as  they  were  walkiag 

•  iMsvcu  fwt  aitd  a  half.  \  Chap.  xir.  1— A. 
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in  a  meadow.  The  instant  they  perceived  him,  they  all  stamped  upon  the  ground 
with  tlieir  feet.  Alexander,  surprised  at  this  extraordinary  ^sture,  demanded  the 
cause  of  it.  They  answered,  pointing  to  the  ground  with  their  fingers,  "that  no  man 
possessed  any  more  of  tiiat  element  than  he  could  enjoy;  that  the  only  difference  be- 
tweeen  him  and  other  m?n,  was,  that  he  was  more  restless  and  ambitious  than  they, 
.and  overran  all  seas  and  lands,  merely  to  injure  others  and  himself;  and  yet,  he  would 
die  at  last,  and  possess  no  area ter  part  of  the  earth  than  was  necessary  for  his  in- 
terment." The  king  was  not  displeased  with  this  answer:  but  he  was  hurried  on  by  a 
torrent  of  glory,  and  his  actions  were  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  approved.  * 

These  brachmans,  says  Arrian,  are  in  great  veneration  in  their  countr3^  They 
4o  not  pay  any  tribute  to  the  prince,  but  assist  him  with  their  counsel,  and  perform 
the  same  offices  as  the  magi  do  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  They  assist  at  the  public 
«acritices;  and  if  a  person  desires  to  sacrifice  in  private,  one  of  these  must  be  present, 
otherwise  the  Indians  are  persuaded  they  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  gods.  They 
apply  themselves  particularly  to  consulting  the  stars;  none  but  themselves  pretend  to 
divination;  and  tliey  foretell,  chietiy,  the  change  of  weather  and  of  the  seasons.  If  a 
brachnian  has  failed  thrice  in  his  predictions,  he  is  silenced  for  ever. 

Their  sentiments,  according  to  Strabo,are  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  Greeks. 
They  believe  that  the  world  had  a  beginning;  that  it  will  end,  that  its  form  is  circular; 
that  it  was  created  by  God,  who  presides  over,  and  fills  it  with  his  majesty;  and  that 
water  is  the  principle  of  all  things.  "VYith  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell,  they  follow  the  doctrine  ofPlato,  intermixing  it, 
like  that  philosopher,  with  some  fictions,  in  order  to  express  or  describe  those  pun- 
ishments. 

Several  among  them  go  always  naked,  whence  the  Greeks  gave  them  the  name  of 
gymnosophists.  Many  incredible  particulars  are  related,  concerning  the  austerity  of 
their  liv^es  and  their  exceeding  patience.  Their  only  ibod  is  roots  and  water.  As  they 
admit  the  metempsychosis,  and  believe  that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  those 
of  beasts,  they  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  animals.  Ii  is  thought,  that  Pythagoras 
borrowed  this  doctrine  from  the  brachmans.  They  continue  whole  days  standing 
with  their  faces  towards  the  sun,  and  that  in  the  season  when  this  luminary  darts  its 
rays  with  the  greatest  violence.  Persuaded  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  to 
wait  calmly  lor  death,  when  he  finds  himself  oppressed  by  age  or  sickness,  they  hold 
it  glorious  to  prevent  their  last  hour,  and  burn  themselves  alive;  and,  indeed,  they 
pay  no  honours  to  those  who  die  merely  ol'old  age;  and  imagine  they  would  pollute 
their  funeral  piles,  and  the  fire  that  is  to  burn  them  to  ashes,  should  they  go  into  it 
otherwise  than  full  of  life  and  vigour.  Other  brachmans,  more  judicious  and  humane 
than  the  former,  live  in  cities,  and  associate  with  their  own  species;  and  so  far 
from  considering  self-murder  as  a  virtuous  or  brave  action,  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
weakness  in  man,  not  to  wait  patiently  the  stroke  of  death,  and  as  a  crime,  to  dare  to 
anticipate  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Cicero  admires,  in  his  Tusculan  questions,  the  invincible  patience,  not  only  of  the 
Indian  sages,  but  also  of  the  women  of  that  country,  who  used  to  contend  for  the 
honour  of^ dying  with  their  common  husband.  This  privilege  was  reserved  for  that 
wife  whom  the  husband  had  loved  most  affectionately:  and  was  given  in  her  favour  by 
the  sentence  of  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  never  gave  judgment  till  such 
time  as  they  had  made  a  strict  examination,  and  heard  the  allegations  on  all  sides. 
The  wife  on  whom  the  preference  was  bestowed,  ran  to  meet  death,  and  ascended  the 
funeral  pile  with  incredible  joy  and  patience;  while  the  surviving  wives  withdrew  in 
the  deepest  transpojts  of  affliction,  and  with  their  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  t 

The  description  which  Porphyrus  has  left  us  of  these  philosophers,  resembles  in  many 
particulars  that  given  above.  According  to  this  author,  the  brachmans  live  on  herbs, 
roots,  and  fruits.  They  abstain  from  animals  of  every  kind,  and  if  they  touch  any,  they 
thereby  render  themselves  unclean.  They  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  and 
night  in  singing  h_v  ix.ns  in  honour  of  their  gods.  They  fast  and  pray  continually. 
The  greatest  pari  of  them  live  alone,  and  in  the  deepest  solitude,  and  neither  marry 
nor  profess  any  thing.     They  wish  lor  nothing  so  earnestly  as  death;  and  consider- 

•  Arrian.  1.  vii.  p.  205,  27ft.  Id  in  India,  p.  M4.  Sirab.l.  xv.  p.  715—717.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p. 701.  C.  Curt, 
t.viii.  c.  9. 
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ing  this  life  as  a  burden,  they  wait  impatiently  for  the  moment  when  the  soul  will  Icava 

the  body.* 

These  philosophers  exist  still  in  India,  where  they  are  called  bramms;  and  retain, 
in  many  points,  the  tradition  and  tenets  of  the  ancient  brachmans. 

Alexander,  passing  near  a  city  wherein  several  of  these  brachmans  dwelt,  was  very 
desirous  to  converse  with  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevail  with  some  of  them  to  follow 
him.  Bein^  informed  that  these  philosophers  never  made  visits,  hut  that  those  who 
had  an  inclination  losee  them,  must  go  to  their  houses,  he  concluded  that  it  would 
be  beneath  his  dignity  to  go  to  them;  and  not  just,  to  force  these  sages  to  any  thing 
contrary  to  their  law's  and  usages.  Onesicritus,  who  was  a  great  philosopher,  and 
had  been  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  was  deputed  to  them.  He  met,  not  tar 
from  the  city,  with  fifteen  brachmans,  who  from  morning  till  evening  stood  always 
naked,  in  the  same  posture  in  which  they  at  first  had  placed  themselves,  and  alter- 
wards  returned  to  the  city  at  night.  He  addressed  himself  first  to  Calanus,  and  told 
him  the  occasion  of  his  cominfT.  The  latter  gazing  upon  the  clothes  and  shoes  of 
Onesicritus,  could  not  forbear  laughing;  after  which  he  told  him,  that  anciently  the 
earth  had  been  covered  with  barley  and  wheat,  as  it  vvas  that  time  Avith  dust;  tljat 
besides  water,  the  rivers  used  to  flow  with  milk,  honey,  oil  and  wine:  thjit  man's  guilt 
had  occasioned  a  change  of  this  happy  condition;  and  that  Jupiter,  to  punish  their  in- 
gratitude, had  sentenced  them  to  a  long,  paini'ul  labour:  that  their  repentance  after- 
wards moving  him  to  compassion,  he  "had  restored  them  their  former  abundance; 
however  that  bv  the  course  of  things,  they  seemed  to  be  returning  to  their  ancient 
confusion."  This  relation  shows  evidently,  that  these  philosophers  had  some  notion 
of  the  lelicity  of  the  first  man,  and  of  the  evil  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  lor  his 
sins. 

After  this  first  conversation,  Onesicritus  spoke  to  Mandanis,  the  chief,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  superior  of  the  band.  This  Brachman  said,  "that  he  t thought  Alexander 
worthy  of  admiration,  in  seeking  thus  for  wisdom  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  of  his  go- 
vernment; that  he  was  the  first^who  had  ever  united  in  himself  the  two  characters 
of  conqueror  and  philosopher;!  that  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  latter  character 
were  the  attribute  of  those  wlio  could  inspire  the  wisdom  which  they  themselves 
possessed,  and  command  it  by  their  authority."  He  added,  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive the  motive  which  had  prompied  Alexander  to  undertake  so  long  and  laborious 
a  journey,  nor  what  he  came  in  search  of,  in  so  remote  a  country. 

Onesicritus  was  very  urgent  with  both  of  them  to  quit  their  austere  way  of  fife, 
and  tbilow  the  lortune  of  AFexander,  saying,  that  they  would  find  in  him  a  generous 
master  and  benefactor,  who  would  heap  upon  them  honours  and  riches  of  all  kinds. 
Then  Mandanis,  assuming  a  haughty,  phik)Sophical  tone,  answered,  "that  he  did  not 
want  Alexander,  and  vvas  the  son  of  Jupiter  as  well  as  himself;  that  he  was  exempt- 
ed from  want,  desire,  or  fear;  that  so  long  as  he  should  Uve,  the  earth  would  furnish 
him  all  things  necessary  for  his  subsistence;  and  that  death  would  rid  him  of  a  trouble- 
some companion,  meaning  his  body,  and  set  him  at  full  liberty."  Calanus  appeared 
more  tractable;  and  notwithstanding  the  opposition,  and  even  the  prohibition  of  his 
superior,  who  reproached  him  for  his  abject  spirit,  in  stooping  so  low  as  to  serve  ano- 
ther master  besides  God,  he  followed  Onesicritus,  and  went  to  Alexander's  court,  who 
received  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy. 

We  find  by  history,  that  this  people  used  olten  to  employ  parables  and  similies  for 
conveying  their  thoughts.  One  day,  as  he  was  discoursing  with  Alexander  upon  the 
maxims  of  wise  policy  and  a  prudent  administration,  he  exhibited  to  that  prince  a 
sensible  image,  and  a  natural  emblem  of  his  empire.  He  laid  upon  the  ground  a 
great  ox-hide,  which  was  very  dry  and  shrunk  up,  and  then  set  his  foot  imon  one 
ed^e  of  it.  The  hide  being  pressed  so,  gave  way,  and  all  the  other  edges  flew  up; 
going  thus  quite  round  the'hide,  and  pressing  the  several  edges  of  it,  he  made  him 
observe,  that  while  he  lowered  itOn  one  side,  all  the  rest  rose  up,  till  treading  at  last 
upon  the  middle,  the  hide  fell  equally  on  all  sides.  By  this  image  he  hinted  to  him, 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  reside  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  and  not  un- 
dertake such  long  journeys.  We  shall  soon  show  the  reader  the  manner  in  which 
this  philosopher  ended  his  days. 

Alexander  being  determined  to  continue  the  war  as  long  as  he  should  meet  with 
new  nations,  and  t^o  look  upon  them  as  enemies  while   they  should  live  independent 
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of  him,  was  meditating  about  passing  the  Hyphasus.  He  was  told,  that  afler  pas- 
sing that  river,  he  must  travel  eleven  days  through  deserts,  and  that  then  he  would 
arrive  at  the  Ganges,  the  greatest  river  in  all  India.  That  farther  in  the  country  liv- 
ed the  GrangaridiB  and  the  Prasii,  whose  king  was  preparing  to  oppose  his  entering 
his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  two  hundred  thousand  foot, 
reintorced  by  two  thousand  chariots,  and  which  struck  the  greatest  terror,  with  three 
thousand  elephants.  This  report  being  spread  through  the  army,  surprised  all  the 
soldiers,  and  raised  a  general  murmur.  The  Macedonians,  who  after  having  tra- 
velled tiirough  so  many  countries,  and  grown  gray  in  the  field,  were  incessantly  di- 
recting their  eyes  and  wishes  towards  their  dear,  native  country,  made  loud  com- 
plaints, that  Alexander  should  every  day  heap  war  upon  war,  and  danger  upon  dan- 
ger. They  had  undergone,  but  just  belbre,  inexpressible  iatigues,  having  been  ex- 
posed to  rain,  accompanied  with  storms  and  thunder,  for  above  two  nsonths.  Some 
bewailed  their  calamities  in  such  terms  as  raised  compassion;  others  insolently  cried 
aloud,  that  they  would  march  no  farther.* 

Alexander,  being  inlbrmed  of  this  tumult,  and  that  secret  assemblies  were  formed 
in  his  camp,  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  ihem,  sent  lor  the  officers  into  his 
lent,  and  commanding  them  to  call  the  soldiers  together,  he  made  the  following  speech: 
"J  am  not  ignorant,  soldiers!  that  the  Indians  have  published  several  things,  purpose- 
ly to  territy  us;  but  such  discourses  and  artifices  are  not  unusual  to  you.  Thus  the 
Persians  described  the  straits  of  Cilicia,  the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  so  many  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  yet  your  bravery 
conquered  them.  Do  you  repent  that  you  have  f()llowed  me  thus  iar?  As  your  glo- 
rious deeds  have  subdued  for  you  a  multitude  of  provinces;  as  you  have  extended 
your  conquests  beyond  the  laxarthes  and  mount  Caucasus;  as  you  see  the  rivers  of 
India  flow  through  the  midst  of  your  empire;  why  are  you  afraid  of  crossing  the 
Hyphasus,  and  of  setting  up  your  trophies  on  the  banks  of  it,  as  on  those  of  the  Hy- 
daspes?  What!  can  the  elephants,  whose  number  is  so  falsely  augmented,  terrify  you 
to  such  a  degree?  But  has  not  experience  taught  you,  tliat  they  are  more  destructive 
to  their  own  masters  than  to  the  enemy?  Endeavours  are  used  to  intimidate  you  by 
the  dreadful  idea  of  innumerable  armies;  but  are  they  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Darius?  It  is  surely  too  late  for  you  to  count  the  legions  of  the  enemy,  after  your 
victories  have  made  Asia  a  desert.  It  was  when  you  crossed  the  Hellespont  that  you 
ought  to  have  reflected  on  the  small  number  of  your  forces:  but  now  the  Scythians  form 
part  of  our  army;  the  Bactnans,  the  Sogdians,  and  the  Dahae  are  with  us,  and  fight 
for  our  glory.  I,  hoAvever,  do  not  depend  on  these  barbarians.  It  is  on  you  only 
that  I  rely;  your  victorious  arms  only  are  present  to  my  imagination,  and  your  cour- 
age alone  assures  me  success.  So  long  as  I  shall  be  surrounded  with  you  in  fight,  I 
shall  not  have  any  occasion  to  count  the  number  of  my  troops,  nor  that  of  the  enemy, 
provided  you  go  on  to  battle  with  the  same  marks  of  joy  and  confidence  you  have 
hitherto  discovered.  Not  only  our  glory,  but  even  our  safety,  is  at  stake.  Should 
we  now  retreat,  it  will  be  supposed  that  we  fly  before  our  enemies,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment we  shall  appear  as  mean  as  the  enemy  will  be  judged  formidable;  for  you  are 
sensible,  that  in  war,  reputation  is  every  thing.  It  is  in  my  power  to  make  use  of 
authority,  and  yet  I  employ  entreaties  only.  Do  not  abandon,  I  conjure  you,  I  do 
not  say  your  king  and  master,  but  your  pupil  and  companion  in  battles.  Do  not 
break  to  pieces,  in  my  hand,  that  glorious  palm  which  will  soon,  unless  envy  rob  me 
of  so  great  a  glory,  equal  me  to  Hercules  and  to  Bacchus."  As  the  soldiers  stood 
with  their  eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  and  did  not  once  open  their  lips,  "What!"  con- 
tinued he,  '"d.)  I  then  speak  to  the  deaf?  Will  no  one  listen  to  me,  nor  condescend 
to  answer?  Alas!  I  am  abandoned,  I  am  betrayed,  I  am  deUvered  up  to  the  enemy. 
But,  I  will  advance  still  farther,  though  I  go  alone.  The  Scythians  and  Bactjians, 
more  faithful  than  you,  will  follow  me  wherever  I  lead  them.  Return  .then  to  your 
country,  and  boast,  ye  deserters  of  your  kincr,  that  you  have  abandoned  him.  As 
for  myself,  I  will  here  either  meetwiih  the  victory  you  despair  of,  or  with  a  glorious 
death,  which  henceforward  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  my  wishes. 

Notwithstanding  this  lively,  pathetic  speech,  the  soldiers  still  kept  a  profound  silence. 
They  waited  in  expectation  ot  hearing  their  commanders  and  <jhiet '  officers  remon- 
Btjrate  to  the  king  that  their  aflection  was  as  strong  as  ever;  but  that  as  their  bodies 
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were  covered  with  wounds,  and  worn  out  with  toils,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  continue  the  war.  However,  not  one  of  thorn  presumed  to  add. ess  him  in  their 
favour.  The  exaiuples  of  Clitus,  and  thai  of  Callisthenes  were  siill  recent.  The 
officers  who  v^ere  then  with  him,  had  a  hundred  times  ventured  their  lives  in  battle 
for  their  prince;  but  they  had  not  the  coura^re  to  hazard  the  losinir  of  their  fortunes 
by  tellinir  him  the  truth.  While,  therefore,  the  soldiers  as  well  as  officers  continued 
silent,  without  once  daring  to  lift  up  their  eyes,  there  rose  on  a  sudden  a  murmur, 
which  increasing  by  insensible  de«2;rees,  broke  into  such  deep  jrroans  and  floods  of 
tears,  that  the  king  himself,  whose  anger  was  now  changed  into  compassion,  could 
not  forbear  weeping. 

At  last,  while  the  whole  assembly  were  in  tears,  and  in  deep  silence,  Ccenus  took 
courage,  and  drew  near  to  the  throne,  discovering  by  liis  air  and  action  that  he  de- 
sired to  speak.  And  when  the  soldiers  saw  him  take  olf  Ids  helmet,  that  being  the 
custom  when  any  pers  )n  sp.)ke  to  the  king,  they  besought  him  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  army;  and  accordihgly  he  spoke  as  follows:  "No,  sir,  we  are  not  chaiiofed  with 
rearard  to  our  affection  f()r  you:  God  forbid  tliat  so  great  a  calamity  should  ever  be- 
fall us.  We  shall  always  retain  the  same  zeal,  the  same  affection  and  fidelity.  We 
are  ready  to  follow  you  at  the  hazard  of  our  live.>,  and  to  marcii  wlierever  you  shall 
think  fit  to  lead  us.  But,  if  your  soldiers  may  be  allowed  to  lay  beliire  you  their  sen- 
timents, sincerely,  and  without  disguise,  they  beseech  you  to  condescend  so  far  as 
to  give  ear  to  their  respectful  comj)lainls.  wfiich  nothing  but  the  most  extreme  ne- 
cessity could  have  extorted  from  them.  The  greatness,  sir,  of  your  exploits  has  con- 
quered, not  only  your  enemies,  but  even  your  soldiers  themselves.  We  have  done 
all  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do.  We  have  crossed  seas  and  lands.  We  shall 
.«:oon  have  marched  to  the  end  of  the  world;  and  you  are  meditating  the  conquest  of 
another,  by  going  in  search  of  new  Indies,  unknown  to  the  Indians  themselves.  Such 
a  tfiought  may  be  worthy  of  your  valour,  but  it  surpasses  ours,  and  our  strength  still 
more.  Behold  those  ghastly  faces,  and  those  bodies  covered  with  wounds  and  scars. 
You  are  sensible  how  numerous  we  w^efe  at  your  first  setting  out,  and  you  see  what 
now  remains  of  us^.  The  few,  who  have  escaped  so  many  toils  and  dantrers,  are 
neither  brave  nor  strong  enough  to  follow  you.  All  of  them  long  to  revisit  tlieir  re- 
lations and  country,  and  to  enjoy  in  peace,  the  fruit  of  their  labours  and  your  victories. 
Forgive  them  a  d.sire  natural  to  all  men.  It  will  be  glorious,  sir,  for  you  to  have 
fixed  such  bound  iries  to  your  fortune,  as  only  your  moderation  could  prescribe  you; 
and  to  have  vanquished  yourself,  after  having  conquered  all  your  enemies." 

Coenus  had  no  sooner  spoke,  than  there  were  fieard  on  all  sides,  cries  and  confused 
voices,  intermingled  with  tears,  calling  upon  the  king  as  "their  lord  and  father."  Af^ 
terwards,  all  the  rest  of  the  oificers,  especially  those  who  assumed  a  greater  authori- 
ty because  of  their  age,  and  for  that  reason  could  be  better  excused  the  freedom 
they  took,  made  the  same  humble  request:  but  still  the  kmg  would  not  comply  with 
it.  It  must  cost  a  monarch  many  pangs,  before  he  can  prevail  with  himself  to  com- 
ply with  things  repugnant  to  his  inclination.  Alexander  theref(:)re  shut  himself  up 
two  days  in  his  tent,  without  once  speaking  to  any  aae,  not  even  to  his  most  familiar 
friends,  in  order  to  see  whether  some  change  might  not  be  wrought  in  the  army,  as 
frequently  happens  on  such  occasions.  But,  finding  it  would  be  impossible  to  change 
the  resolution  of  the  soldiers,  he  commanded  them  to  prepare  for  their  return.  This 
news  filled  the  whole  army  with  inexpressible  joy;  and  Alexander  never  appeared 
greater,  or  more  glorious,  than  on  this  day,  in  which  he  designed  for  the  sake  of  his 
subjects,  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  his  glory  and  grandeur.  The  whole  camp  echoed 
with  praises  and  blessings  of  Alexander,  lor  having  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome 
by  his  own  army,  who  was  invincible  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  triumph  is  com- 
parable to  those  acclamations  and  applauses  that  come  from  the  heart,  and  which 
are  the  lively  and  sincere  overflowings  of  it;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  princes  are 
not  more  afitjcted  with  them. 

Alexander  had  not  spent  above  three  or  four  months,  at  most,  in  conquering  all 
the  country  between  the  Indus  and  Hyphasus,  called  to  this  day  Pengab,  that  is  the 
Five  Waters,  from  the  five  rivers  which  compose  it.  Before  setting  out,  he  raised 
twelve  altars,  to  serve  as  so  many  trophies  and  thanksgivings  for  the  victories  he 
had  obtained. 

These  instances  of  gratitude,  in  regard  to  the  gods,  were  attended  with  the  most 
incredible  marks  of  vanity.     The  altars  which  he  erected  to  their  honour  were  se- 
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renty-five  feet  h\g;h.  He  caused  a  camp  to  be  marked  out,  three  times  as  large  as 
his  own,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  fosse  fifty  feet  in  depth  by  ten  broad.  He  or- 
dered the  foot  to  prepare,  and  leave  each  in  his  tent  two  beds,  seven  feet  and  a  hali 
in  length;  and  the  cavalry  to  make  manirers  for  the  horses  of  twice  the  usual  dimen- 
sions. Every  thinir  else  was  in  proportion.  Alexander's  view  in  these  orders,  which 
flowed  from  an  extravagance  of  vanity,  was  to  leave  posterity  monuments  of  his  he- 
roic, and  more  than  human  grandeur^  and  to  have  it  believed  that  himself  and  his 
followers  were  superior  to  all  other  mortals. 

■  He  afterwards  crossed  the  Hydraoles,  and  left  Porus  all  the  lands  he  had  conquer- 
ed, as  far  as  the  Hyphasus.  He  also  reconciled  this  monarch  with  Taxilus,  and  set- 
tled a  peace  between  them  by  means  of  an  alliance,  equally  advantageous  to  both. 
From  thence  he  went  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Acesines;  iDut  great  rains 
having  made  this  river  overflow  its  banks,  and  the  adjacent  countries  being  under 
water,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  camp  higher  up.  Here  a  fit  of  sickness  carried 
off  Coenus,  whose  loss  was  bewailed  by  the  king  and  the  whole  army.  There  was 
not  a  greater  officer  among  the  Macedonians,  and  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  a 
very  peculiar  mmner  in  every  battle  in  which  he  eniraged.  He  was  one  of  those 
singularly  good  men,  zealous  for  the  public,  all  whose  actions  are  free  from  self-in- 
terested or  ambitious  views;  and  who  bears  so  great  a  love  to  their  king,  as  to  dare 
to  tell  him  the  truth,  be  the  consequences  what  it  will.  But  now  Alexander  was 
preparing  for  his  departure.* 

His  flee  t  consisted  of  eight  hundred  vessels,  as  well  galleys  as  boats,  to  carry  the 
troops  and  provisions.  Every  thing  being  ready,  the  whole  army  embarked,  about 
the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  or  seven  stars,  according  to  Aristobulus,  that  is,  about  the 
end  of  October.  The  fifth  day,  the  fleet  arrived  where  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines 
unite  their  streams.  Here  the  ships  were  very  much  shattered,  because  these  rivers 
unite  with  such  prodigious  rapidity,  that  as  great  storms  arise  in  this  part  as  in  the 
open  sea.  At  last  became  inio  the  country  of  the  Oxydracse  and  the  Malli,  the 
most  valiant  people  in  those  parts.  These  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other; 
but,  having  united  for  their  mutual  safety,  they  had  drawn  together  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  all  vigorous  young  men,  with  nine  hundred  cha- 
riots. Alexander,  however,  defeated  them  in  several  eniragements,  dispossessed 
them  of  strong  holds,  and  at  last  marched  against  the  city  of  the  Oxydracse,  whither 
the  greatest  part  were  retired.  He  immediately  caused  the  scaling  ladders  to  be  set- 
up;  and,  as  they  were  not  nimble  enough  for  Alexander,  he  forced  oneof  thescaling- 
ladd.TS  from  the  soldier;  mounted  it  the  first,  covered  with  his  shield,  and  got  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  followed  only  by  Peucestes  and  Limneus.  The  soldiers  believing 
him  to  be  in  danger,  mounted  swiftly  to  succour  him.;  but  the  ladders  breaking,  the 
king  was  left  alone.  Alexander,  seeing  himself  the  sole  object  against  which  all  the 
darts  were  levelled,  both  from  the  towers  and  from  the  rampart,  was  so  rash,  rather 
than  valiant,  as  to  leap  into  the  city,  which  was  crowded  with  the  enemy,  having 
nothing  to  expect,  but  to  be  either  taken  or  killed  before  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  rise,  and  without  once  having  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  or  revenge  his 
death.  But  happily  for  him,  he  poised  his  body  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  fell  upon 
his  feet;  and  finding  himself  standing,  he,  sword  in  hand,  repulsed  such  as  were  near- 
est hi.'ii,  and  even  killed  the  generalof  the  enemy,  who  advanced  to  run  him  through. 
Happily  for  him  a  sect)nd  time,  not  far  from  thence  there  stood  a  large  tree,  against 
the  trunk  of  which  he  leaned,  his  shield  receiving  all  the  darts  that  were  shot  at  him 
from  a  distance;  f()r  no  one  dared  to  approach  him,  so  srreat  was  the  dread  Avhich 
the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  fire  that  shot  from  his  eyes,  had  struck  into 
the  enemy.  At  last,  an  Indian  shot  an  arrow  three  feet  long,  that  b'^ing  the  length 
of  their  arrows,  which  piercing  his  coat  of  mail,  entered  a  considerable  way  into  liis 
body,  a  little  above  the  right  side.  So  great  a  quantity  of  blood  issued  from  the 
wound,  that  he  dropped  his  arms,  and  lay  as  dead.  Behold  then  this  mighty  con- 
queror, this  vanquisher  of  nations,  upon  tiie  pjint  of  losing  his  life,  not  at  the  head 
of  his  armies,  but  in  a  corner  of  an  obscure  city,  into  which  his  rashness  had  thrown 
him.t  The  Indian,  who  had  wounded  Alexander,  ran,  in  the  greatest  transports  of 
joy,  to  strip  him.  Alexander,  however,  no  sooner  felt  the  hand  of  his  enemy  upon 
him,  than  fired  with  the  thirst  of  revenge,  he  recalled  his  spirits;  and  laying  hold  of 
the  Indian,  as  he  had  no  arms,  he  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  side.     Some  of  his 
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chief  officers,  as  Peucestes,  Leonatus,  and  Timseus,  who  had  got  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  with  some  soldiers,  came  up  that  instant,  and  attemptino;  impossibilities,  for  the 
sake  ofsavini^  their  soverei^-n's  life,  formed  themselves  as  a  bulwark  round  his  body, 
and  sustained  the  whole  etibrt  of  the  enemy.  It  was  then  that  a  mighty  battle  was 
fousxht  round  him.  In  the  mean  time,  tiie  soldiers,  who  had  climbed  up  with  the 
officers  above  njentioned,  having  broken  the  bolts  of  a  little  gate  standing  between 
two  towers,  by  tliat  means  opened  a  passage  for  the  Macedonians.  Soon  after,  the 
town  was  taken,  and  ail  tiie  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex. 

The  fir^t  object  of  their  care  was  to  carry  Alexander  into  his  tent.  Having  conveyed 
him  to  it,  the  surgeons  cut  olf,  so  very  dexterously,  the  wood  of  the  shaft  which  had 
bc'en  shot  into  his  body,  that  they  did  not  move  the  steel  point,  and  after  undressing 
him,  they  found  it  was  a  bearded  arrow;*  and  that  it  could  not  be  pulled  out  without 
dar)ger,  unless  the  wound  were  widened.  The  king  bore  the  operation  with  incre- 
dible resolution,  so  that  there  was  no  occasion  lor  people  to  hold  him.  The  incision 
being  made,  and  the  arrow  drawn  out,  so  great  an  effusion  of  blood  ensued,  that  the 
king  fainted  away.  Every  one  thought  him  dead;  but  the  blood  being  stopped,  he  re- 
covered by  degrees  and  knew  the  persons  about  him.  All  that  day,  and  the  whole 
night  after,  the  army  continued  under  arms  round  his  tent;  and  would  not  stir  from 
their  posts,  till  certain  news  was  brought  of  his  being  better,  and  that  he  began  to 
take  a  little  rest. 

At  the  end  of  seven  days,  the  time  requisite  for  closing  the  wound,  as  he  knew 
that  the  report  of  his  death  increased  among  the  barbarians,  he  caused  two  vessels  to 
be  joined  together;  and  had  his  tent  pitched  in  the  middle,  in  sight  of  every  one; 
purposely  to  show  himself  to  those  who  imagined  him  dead,  and  to  ruin,  by  this  means, 
all  their  projects,  and  the  hopes  with  which  they  flattered  themselves.  He  afterwards 
went  down  the  river,  proceeding  at  some  distance  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  lest  the 
noise  of  the  oars  should  keep  him  from  sleep  which  he  very  much  wanted.  When  he 
was  a  little  better,  and  able  to  go  out,  the  soldiers  who  were  upon  guard,  brought  him 
his  litter,  but  he  refused  it  and  calling  for  his  horse,  mounted  him.  At  this  sfght,  all 
the  shore  and  the  neighbouring  forests  echoed  with  the  acclamations  of  the  army,  who 
imagined  they  saw  him  rise,  in  a  manner,  from  the  grave.  On  coming  near  his  tent, 
he  alighted,  and  walked  a  little  way,  surrounded  with  a  great  number  of  soldiers, 
some  of  whom  kissed  his  hands,  while  others  clasped  his  knees;  others  again  were 
contented  with  only  touching  his  clothes,  and  with  seeing  him;  but  all  burst  into  tears, 
and  calling  for  a  thousand  blessings  from  heaven  wished  him  long  life,  and  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  prosperity. 

At  this  instant,  deputies  came  from  the  Malli,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  OxydraccB,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  besides  the  governors  of  the  cities  and  of  the 
province,  who  brought  him  presents,  and  paid  him  homage,  pleading  in  excuse  for 
not  havinfj  done  it  before,  their  stronor  love  of  liberty.  They  declared  that  they  were 
ready  to  receive  for  their  governor,  whatever  person  he  might  be  pleased  to  nominate; 
that  they  would  pay  him  tribute  and  give  him  hostages.  He  demanded  a  thousand 
of  the  chief  persons  of  their  nation,  whom  he  also  might  make  use  of  in  war,  till  he  had 
subjected  all  the  country.  They  put  into  his  hands  such  of  their  countrymen  as  were 
most  handsome  and  best  shaped,  with  five  hundred  chariots  though  not  demanded  by 
him;  at  which  the  king  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  gave  them  back  their  hos- 
tages, and  appointed  Philip  their  governor. 

Alexander,  who  was  overjoyed  at  this  embassy,  and  found  his  strength  increase 
daily,  tasted  with  so  much  the  greater  pleasure  the  fruits  both  of  his  victory  and 
health,  as  he  had  like  to  have  lost  them  for  ever.  His  chief  courtiers  and  most  inti- 
mate friends  thought  it  a  proper  juncture,  during  this  calm  and  serenity  of  his  mind, 
for  them  to  unbosom  themselyes,  and  expose  their  fears  to  him.  It  was'Craterus  who 
spoke  on  this  occasion.  "We  begin,  royal  sir,  to  breathe  and  live,  now  we  find  you 
in  the  condition  to  which  the  goodness  of  the  gods  has  restored  you.  But  how  great 
were  our  fears  and  our  griefs !  How  severely  did  we  reproach  ourselves,  for  having 
abandoned,  in  such  an  extremity,  our  king,  our  father!  It  was  not  in  our  power  to 
follow  him;  but  this  did  not  extenuate  our  guilt,  and  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  crimi- 
nals, in  not  having  attempted  impossibilities  for  your  sake.  But  sir,  never  plunge  us 
in  such  deep  affliction  hereafter.     Does  a  wretched  paltry  town  deserve  to  be  bought 
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at  so  dear  a  price  as  the  loss  of  your  life?  Leave  these  petty  exploits  and  enterprises 
to  us,  and  preserve  your  person  lor  such  oce^isions  only  as  are  u'orthy  of  you.  We 
sti!!  siuulder  with  horror,  when  we  reflect  on  what  \ve  so  lately  were  ,<=pectators  of. 
We  iiave  seen  the  moment,  wiien  the  most  abject  hands  upon  earth  were  about  to 
seize  the  greatest  prince  in  the  universe,  and  despoil  him  of  his  royal  robes.  Permit 
us,  sir,  to  say,  you  are  not  yi)ur  own  master,  but  that  you  owe  yourself  to  us:  we 
have  a  right  over  your  lile,  since  ours  depend  on  it;  and  We  dare  take  the  freedom  to 
conjure  you,  as  beinor  your  subjects  and  your  children,  to  be  more  careful  of  so 
precious  a  life,  if  not  t()r  your  own  sake,  at  least  for  ours,  and  for  the  felicity  of  the 
world. 

The  king  was  deeply  impressed  with  these  testimonies  of  their  affection,  and  having 
embraced  them  severally  with  inexpressible  tenderness,  he  answered  as  follows:  "I 
cannot  sufficiently  ihank  all  present,  who  are  the  flower  of  my  citizens  and  friends, 
not  only  lor  your  having  this  day  preferred  my  safety  to  your  own,  but  also  for  the 
strong  proofs  you  have  given  me  of  your  zeai  and  affection,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  war:  and  if  any  thing  is  capable  of  making  me  wish  for  a  longer  life,  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  enjwying,  ll)r  years  to  come,  such  valuable  friends  as  you.  But  give  me 
leave  to  observe,  that  in  some  cases  we  differ  very  much  in  opinion.  You  wish  to  en- 
joy me  long:  and  even,  if  it  were  possible,  for  ever:  but,  as  to  myself,  I  compute  the 
length  of  my  existence,  not  by  years,  but  by  glory.  I  might  have  confined  my  am- 
bition within  the  narrow  limits  of  Macedoma,'and  contented  with  the  kingdoms  my 
ancestors  left  me,  have  waited  in  the  midst  of  pleasures  and  ind«)lence,  and  ingloriou's 
old  age.  I  own,  that  if  my  victories,  not  my  years,  are  computed,  I  shall  seem'to  have 
lived  lomr;  but  canyon  imair-ii-ie  th.at  after  having  made  Europe  and  Asia  but  one 
empire,  atter  having  conquered  the  two  noblest  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
my  reiijn,  and  the  thirtieth  ol'  my  age,  that  it  will  become  me  to  stop  in  the  midst  of 
so  exalted  a  career,  and  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  o^lory,  to  which  I  have  entirely  de- 
voted myself?  Know,  that  this  glory  ennobles  all  things,  and  gives  a  true  andsolid 
grandeur  to  whatever  appears  in"^sinrniflcant.  In  whatever  place  I  mav  fight,  1  shall 
fancy  myself  upon  tlie  stage  of  the  world,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  mankind.  I 
conttiss  that  I  have  achieved  mighty  things  hitlierto;  but  the  country  we  are  now  in, 
reproaches  me  that  a  woman  has  done  still  greater.  I  mean  Semira'mis.  How  many 
nations  did  she  conquer'  How  many  cities  were  built  by  her!  What  magnificent  and 
stupendous  works  did  she  finish!  How  shameful  is  it,  that  I  should  not  vet  have 
attamed  to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  glory?  Do  but  second  my  ardour,  and  I  shall  soon 
surpass  her.  Defend  me  only  from  secret  cabals  and  domestic  treasons,  bv  which 
most  princes  lose  their  lives;  I  take  the  rest  upon  myself,  and  will  be  answerable  Ibr 
you  for  all  the  events  of  the  war." 

^This  speech  srives  us  a  perfect  idea  of  Alexander's  character.  He  had  no  notion 
of  true  irlory.  He  did  not  know  either  the  princii)le,  the  rule,  or  end  of  it.  He  cer- 
tamly  placed  it  where  it  was  not.  He  was  strongly  prejudiced  in  vulgar  error,  and 
cherished  it.  He  fiincied  himself  born  merely  for  "glory;  and  that  none  could  be  ac- 
quired but  by  unbounded,  unjust,  and  irregular  conduct.  In  his  impetuous  sallies 
altci-  a  mistaken  glory,  he  followed  neither  reason,  virtue,  nor  humanity;  and  as  if  his 
ambitious  caprice  ought  to  have  been  a  rule  and  standard  to  all  other  men,  he  Avas 
surprised  that  neither  his  officers  nor  soldiers  would  enter  into  his  views;  and  they  lent 
themselves  very  unwillingly  to  support  his  ridiculous  enterpiises. 

Alexander  having  ended  his  speech,  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  continued  en- 
camped for  several  days  in  this  place.  He  afterwards  went  upon  the  river,  and  his 
army  marched  after  him  upon  the  banks.  He  then  came  amono-  the  Sabracse,  a 
powerful  nation  of  Indians.  ■  Tliese  had  levied  sixtv  thousand  (botlnd  six  thousand 
horse,  and  reinforced  tiiem  with  five  hundred  chariots;  but  the  arrival  ot  Alexander 
spread  terror  through  the  whole  country,  and  they  accordinolv  sent  ambassadors  to 
raaKe  their  submission.  After  havinir  built  another  city,  which  he  also  called  Alex- 
andria, he  arrived  in  the  territories  of  Musicanus,  a  very  rich  prince,  and  afterwards 
in  those  of  the  king  of  Samus.  At  the  siege  of  one  of  this  khig's  towns,  Ptolemy 
was  dangerously  wounded;  for  the  Indians  liad  poisoned  all  tiieir  arrows  and  swords, 
so  that  the  wounds  they  made  were  mortal.  Alexander,  who  had  tlie  liighest  love 
and  esteem  for  Ptolemy,  was  very  much  afflicted,  and  caused  him  to  be  brought  in 
his  bed  near  him,  that  he  himself  might  have  an  eye  to  his  cure.  He  was  his 
near  relation,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  a  natural  son  of  Philip.  Ptolemy  was 
«ne  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  armj,  was  highly  esteemed  in  war,  and  had  greater 
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talents  for  peace.  He  was  averse  to  luxury,  very  p:eneroui3,  easy  of  acce.ss,  and  did 
not  iniirate  the  poruj),  w.'iich  wealth  and  prosperity  had  led  the  rest  of  the  Macedo- 
nian noblemen  to  assume:  in  a  word,  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  he  were  more  esteem- 
ed by  tiis  sovereifrn  or  his  country.  "We  are  told,  there  appe^jred  to  him,  in  a  dream, 
a  dra,o-»»n,  which  presented  him  with  an  herb,  as  an  efTectual  remedy;  and  that  upon 
iiis  wakini^,  he  ordered  it  to  be  sent  lor;  when  laying  it  upon  the  wound,  it  was  heal- 
ed in  a  Tew  days,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  army. 

The  kinij  continuino;  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Patala,  about  the  beginning  of  the  dog- 
days,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  July;  so  that  the  fleet  was  nine  months  at  least  from 
its  setting  out  till  its  arrival  at  that  place.*  There  the  river  Indus  divides  into  two 
larije  arms,  and  forms  an  island,  similar  to,  but  much  larger  than  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile;  and  hence  the  city  above  mentioned  received  its  name,  Patala,  according  to  Ar- 
rian,t  signifying,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  the  same  as  Delta  in  the  Greek.  Alexander 
caused  a  citadel  to  be  built  in  Patala,  as  also  a  harbour  and  an  arsenal  for  the  ship- 
ping. This  being  done,  he  embarked  on  the  right  arm  of  the  river,  in  order  to  sail 
as  lar  as  the  ocean,  exposing  in  this  manner  so  many  brave  men  to  the  mercy  of  a 
river  with  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted.  The  only  consolation  they  had 
in  this  rash  enterprise,  was  Alexander's  uninterrupted  success.  When  he  had  sailed 
twenty  leagues,  the  pilots  informed  him  that  they  beo:an  to  perceive  the  sea  air,  and 
therel()re  believed  tliat  the  ocean  could  not  be  far  ofi".  Upon  this  news,  leaping  for 
joy,  he  besought  the  sailors  to  row  with  all  their  strength,  and  told  the  soldiers,  "that 
they  at  last  were  come  to  the  end  of  their  toils,  which  they  liad  so  earnestly  desired; 
tfiat  now,  nothing  could  oppose  their  valour  nor  add  to  their  glt)ry;  that  without 
fighting  any  more,  or  spilling  of  blood,  they  were  masters  of  the  universe;  that  their 
exploitvS  had  the  same  boundaries  with  nature,  and  that  they  would  be  spectators  of 
things  known  only  to  tlie  immortal  gods." 

Having  approached  nearer  to  the  sea,  a  circumstancs,  new  and  unheard-of  by  the 
Macedonians,  threw  them  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  exposed  the  fleet  to  the 
greatest  danger;  and  this  was  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  ocean.  Forming  a 
judgment  of  i[ns  vast  sea  from  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  only  one  they  knew, 
and  whose  tides  are  imperceptible,  they  were  very  much  astonished  when  they  saw 
it  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  overflow  the  country;  and  considered  it  as  a  mark  of 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  to  punish  their  rashness.  They  were  no  less  surprised  and 
terrified,  some  hours  after,  when  they  saw  the  ebbing  of  the  sea,  which  now  with- 
drew as  it  had  before  advanced,  leaving  those  lands  uncovered  which  it  had  so  lately 
overflowed.  The  fleet  was  very  much  shattered,  and  the  ships  being  now  upon  dry 
land,  the  fields  were  covered  with  clothes,  and  with  broken  oars  and  planks^  as  after 
a  great  storm. 

At  last  Alexander,  after  having  sailed  full  nine  months  in  rivers,  arrived  at  the 
ocean,  where,  gazing  with  the  utmost  eagerness  upon  that  vast  expanse  of  waters, 
he  imagined  that  this  sig'^t,  worthy  so  great  a  conqueror  as  himself,  greatly  overpaid 
all  the  toils  he  had  undergone,  and  the  many  thousand  men  he  had  lost,  to  arrive  at 
it.  He  then  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Neptune;  threw  into 
the  sea  the  bulls  which  lie  slaughtered,  and  a  great  number  of  golden  cups;  and  be- 
sought the  gods  not  to  suffer  any  mortal  after  him  to  exceed  the  bounds  ol"  his  expe- 
dition. Finding  that  he  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth 
on  that  side,  he  imagined  he  had  completed  his  mighty  design;  and,  highly  delighted 
with  himself,  he  returned  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  nis  fleet  and  army,  which  waited  for 
him  at  Patala,  and  its  neighbourhood. 

SECTION  XVII. ALEXANDER  IS  GRIEVOUSLY  DISTRESSED  BY  FAMINE.       HE  MARRIES 

STATIRA,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  DARIUS. 

Alexander,  having  returned  to  Patala,  prepared  all  things  for  the  departure  of  his 
fleet.  He  appointed  Nearchus  admiral  of  it,  who  Avas  the  only  officer  that  had  cour- 
age to  accept  of  this  commission,  which  was  a  very  hazardous  one,  because  they 
were  to  sail  over  a  sea  entirely  unknown  to  them.  The  king  was  very  much  pleased 
at  his  accepting  it;  and,  after  testifying  his  acknowledgment  upon  that  accoimt,  in 
the  most  obliging  terms,  he  commanded  him  to  take  the  best  ships  in  the  fleet,  and 
to  go  and  sound  the  seacoast  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
gulf;  and,  after  having  given  these  orders,  he  set  out  by  land  for  Babylon.t 

*  Strab.  p.  692.  xr.  A  t  rriani  in  Indie  p.  314.  ,t  Arrian.  in  Indic.  034. 
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Nearchiis  did  not  leave  the  Indus  at  the  same  time  with  Alexander.  It  was  not 
yet  the  sefison  proper  lor  sailinix,  heinnr  summer,  when  the  southern  sea  winds  rise; 
and  the  voyau^e  requirinir  the  aid  of  the  north  winds,  which  hlow  in  winter.  He 
therefore  did  not  set  sail  till  about  the  end  of  September,  which  was  too  soon;  and 
accordingly,  he  was  incommoded  by  windssome  days  after  his  departurCjand  obliged 
to  s'lelter  himself  for  twenty-t()ur  days.* 

We  are  obliged  for  these  particulars  to  Arrian,  who  has  given  us  an  exact  journal 
of  his  voyage,  copied  from  that  of  Nearchus  the  admiral. 

Alexander,  after  having  iefi  Fatala,  marched  through  the  country  of  the  Oritae, 
the  capital  whereof  was  called  Ora,  or  Rambacis.  Here  he  was  in  such  want  of  pro- 
visions, that  he  lo^Jt  a  great  nuudier  of  soKiiers;  and  brought  back  from  India  scarce- 
ly the  fourth  part  of  his  army,  which  had  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  ant!  fifteen  thousand  horse.  Sickness,  bad  food,  and  the  excessive  heats, 
had  swept  them  away  in  multitudes;  but  famine  made  a  still  greater  havoc  among 
the  troops  in  this  barren  country,  which  was  neither  j)loughed  nor  sowed;  its  inhabit- 
ants being  savages,  who  liired  very  hard,  and  led  a  most  uncomfortable  lile.  After 
they  had  eaten  all  the  palm-tree  roots  that  could  be  met  with,  they  were  obliged  to 
feed  upon  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  next  upon  their  war  horses;  and  when  they  had 
no  beasts  left  to  carry  their  baggage,  they  were  forced  to  burn  those  rich  spoils,  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  Macedomaiis  had  run  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  The 
plague,  a  disease  which  generally  accompanies  famine,  completed  the  calamity  of  the 
soldiers,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them. 

After  marching  sixty  days,  Alexander  arrived  on  the  confines  of  Gedrosia,  where 
he  found  plenty  of  all  things;  for  the  soil  was  not  only  very  fruitful,  but  the  kings  and 
great  men,  who  lay  nearest  the  country,  sent  him  all  kinds  of  provisions.  He  con- 
tinued some  time  here,  in  order  to  refresh  his  army.  The  governors  of  India  having 
sent,  by  his  order,  a  great  number  of  horses,  and  all  kinds  of  beasts  of  burden,  from 
the  several  kingdoms  subJL^ct  to  him,  he  remounted  his  troops,  equipped  those  who 
had  lost  every  thing,  and  soon  after,  presented  all  ol'  them  with  arms,  as  beautiful  as 
those  they  had  before,  which  it  was  very  easy  i'or  him  to  do,  as  they  were  upon  the 
confines  of  Persia  at  that  lime  in  peace,  and  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

He  arrived  in  Carmania,  now  called  Kerman,.  and  went  through  \i,  not  with  the 
air  and  equipage  of  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror,  but  in  a  kind  of  masquerade,  and 
bacchanalian  festivity;  committing  the  moU  riotous  and  extravagant  actions.  He 
was  drawn  by  eight  horses,  himself  being  seated  on  a  maa-nificent  chariot,  above 
which  a  scaffold  was  raised  in  the  form  of  a  square  stage,  where  he  passed  the  days 
and  nights  in  feasts  and  carousing.  This  chariot  was  preceded  and  followed  by  an 
infinite  number  of  others,  some  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  tents,  were  covered  with 
rich  carpets,  and  purple  coverlets;  and  others,  shaped  hke  cradles,  were  oversha- 
dowed with  branches  of  trees.  On  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  at  tiie  doors  of  houses, 
a  great  number  of  casks,  ready  broached,  were  placed,  whence  the  soldiers  drew 
wine  in  large  flagons,  cups,  and  goblets,  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

The  whole  country  echoed  with  the  sound  of  instruments,  and  the  howling  of  the 
bacehanals,  who,  with  tlieir  hair  dishevelled,  and  like  so  many  frantic  creatures,  ran 
up  and  down,  abandoning  themselves  to  every  kind  of  licentiousness.  All  this  he 
did  in  imitation  of  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  who,  as  we  are  told,  crossed  all  Asia  in 
this  equipage,  after  i)e  had  conquered  India.  This  riotous,  dissolute  march  lasted 
seven  days;  during  all  which  time,  the  army  was  never  sober.  It  was  very  happy, 
says  Quintus  Curtius,  for  them,  that  the  conquered  nations  did  not  think  of  attack- 
inir  them  in  this  condition;  for  a  thousand  resolute  men,  well  armed,  might  with 
great  ease  have  defeated  these  conquerors  of  the  world,  while  thus  plunged  in  wine 
and  excess. 

Nearchus  still  keeping  along  the  seacoast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  came  at 
last  into  the  Persian  gulf,  and  arrived  at  the  island  of  Harmusia,  now  called  Ormus. 
He  was  there  informed,  that  Alexander  was  not  above  five  days'  journey  from  him. 
Having  lefi  the  fleet  in  a  secure  place,  he  went  to  meet  Alexander,  accompanied  on- 
ly by  four  persons.  The  king  was  very  anxious  about  his  fleet.  When  news  was 
brought  him  that  Nearchus  was  arrived  almost  alone,  he  imagined  that  it  had  been 
entirely  destroyed,  and  that  Nearchus  had  been  so  very  happy  as  to  escape  from  the 
general  defeat.    His  arrival  confirmed  him  still  more  in  his  opinion,  when  he  beheld 

•  Ibid.  p.  S3fi 
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&  company  of  pale,  lean  creatures,  whose  countenances  were  so  chanfred,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  know  them  again.  Takinii  Ntarchiis  aside,  he  told  hiu),  that  he 
was  overjoyed  at  his  return,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  was  inconsolable  l<)r  the  loss  of 
his  fleet.  "Your  fleet,  royal  sir,"  cried  he  immediately,  "thanks  to  the  gcnls,  is  not 
lost,"  upon  which  he  related  the  condition  in  which  he  had  lelt  it.  Alexander  could 
not  refrain  from  tears,  and  confessed,  that  this  happy  news  gave  him  irreater  i)lea- 
sure  than  the  conquest  of  all  Asia.  He  heard,  with  uncommon  delight,  the  account 
Nearchus  o-ave  of  his  voyage,  and  the  discoveries  he  had  made;  and  bid  him  return 
back,  and  go  quite  up  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Babylon,  pursuant  to  the  first  orders 
he  had  given  him.* 

In  Carmania,  many  complaints  were  made  to  Alexander,  concerning  governors 
and  other  officers,  who  had  grievously  oppressed  the  people  of  various  provinces  dur- 
ing his  absence;  for,  fully  persuaded  tliat  he  would  never  return,  they  had  exercised 
every  species  of  rapine,  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  But  Alexander,  strongly 
afltjcted  with  their  grievances," and  pierced  to  the  very  soul  with  their  just  com- 
plaints, put  to  death  as  many  as  were  found  o-uilty  of  mal-administralion,  and  with 
them,  six  hundred  soldiers,  who  had  been  the  instruments  of  their  exactions  and  other 
crimes.  He  even  afterwards  treated  with  the  same  severity,  all  such  of  hi>  officers 
as  were  convicted  of  the  like  guilt,  so  that  his  government  was  beloved  by  all  the 
conquered  nations.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  a  prince  owes  these  examples  of  sever- 
ity to  his  equity,  which  ought  to  check  every  kind  of  irregularity;  to  his  glory,  to 
prove  that  he  does  not  connive  or  share  in  the  injustice  committed  in  his  name;  to 
the  consolation  of  his  subjects,  whom  he  supplies  with  a  vengeance  which  they  them- 
selves ought  never  to  exercise;  in  fine,  to  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  which,  by  so 
equitable  an  administration,  is  secured  from  many  dangers,  and  very  often  from  in- 
surrections. It  is  a  great  unhappiness  to  a  kingdom,  when  every  part  of  it  resounds 
with  exactions,  vexations,  oppressions,  and  corruption,  and  not  so  much  as  a  single 
man  is  punished,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest;  and  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  pubHc  au- 
thority ih\h  only  upon  the  people,  and  never  on  those  who  ruin  them. 

The  great  pleasure  Alexander  took  in  the  account  which  Nearchus  gave  him  of 
his  successful  voyage,  inspired  that  prince  with  a  great  inclination  to  go  upon  the 
ocean.  He  proposed  no  less  than  to  sail  from  the  Persian  gulf,  round  Arabia  and 
Africa,  and  to  return  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  called  at 
that  time,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  a  voyage  which  had  been  several  times  attempted, 
and  once  performed  by  order  of  a  king  of  Egypt,  called  Nechao,  as  I  have  observed 
elsewhere.  It  was  afterwards  his  design,  when  he  should  have  humbled  the  pride  of 
Carthage,  against  which  he  was  greatly  exasperated,  to  cross  into  Spain,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Iberia,  from  the  river  Iberus:  he, next  was  to  go  over  the  Alps,  and  coast 
along  Italy,  where  he  would  have  had  but  a  short  passage  into  Epirus,  and  from 
thence  into  Macedonia.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  orders  to  the  viceroys  ot'Mesopo- 
tamia  and  Syria,  to  build,  in  several  parts  of  the  Euphrates,  and  particularly  at 
Thapsacus,  ships  sufficient  for  that  enterprise;  and  he  caused  to  be  felled,  on  mount 
Libanus,  a  great  number  of  trees,  which  were  to  be  carried  into  the  above  mentioned 
city.  But  this  project,  as  well  as  many  others  which  he  meditated,  were  all  defeated 
by  his  early  death. 

Continuing  his  march,  he  went  to  Pasargada,  a  city  of  Persia.  Orsines  was  go- 
vernor of  the  country,  and  the  greatest  nobleman  in  it.  He  was  descended  from 
Cyrus;  and,  besides  the  wealth  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  he  himself  had  amas- 
sed great  treasures,  having,  for  many  years,  ruled  a  large  country.  He  had  done 
the  king  a  signal  service.  The  person  who  governed  the  provinces  during  Alexan- 
der's expedition  into  India,  happened  to  die;  when  Orsines,  observing  that,  for  want 
of  governor,  all  things  were  running  to  confusion,  took  the  administration  upon  him- 
self, composed  matters  very  happily  and  preserved  them  in  the  utmost  tranquillity, 
till  Alexander's  arrival.  He  went  to  meet  him,  with  presents  of  all  kinds  ibr  himself, 
as  well  as  his  officers.  These  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  fine  managed  horses, 
chariots  enriched  with  gold  and  silver;  and  precious  moveables,  jewels,  gold  vases 
of  prodigious  weight,  purple  robes,  and  four  thousand  talents  of  silver  in  specie.  How- 
ever, this  generous  magnificence  proved  fatal  to  him;  for  he  presented  such  gifts  to  the 
principal  grandees  of  the  court,  as  infinitely  exceeded  their  expectations,  but  gave 
nothing  to  the  euouch  Bagoas,  the  king's   favourite;  and  this  not  through  forgetful 

*  Am'an  id  Indie,  p.  348—353, 
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ness,  but  out  of  contempt.  Some  person  telling  him  how  much  the  king  loved  Bogoas, 
he  answere.i,  "I  honour  the  king's  Irien  is,  hut  noi  an  inlanious  eunuch."  These  words 
being  toM  B.i'x-)as,  he  emplyeil  all  his  intiuence  to  ruin  a  prince  decended  from  the 
noblest  blood  in  the  east,  and  irreproachable  in  his  conduct.  He  eren  bribed  some 
of  his  aliendantSj  giWng  then  instructions  how  to  impeach  him  at  a  proper  season; 
and  in  the  mean  tune,  wiienever  he  was  alone  with  the  king,  he  filled  his  mind  with 
suspicion  and  iHstrust,  using  ambiguous  expressions  of  that  nobleman,  as  iTby  chance; 
and  dissemblino;  very  artfully  the  motives  of  his  discontent.  The  king  however, 
suspended  his  judgment  tor  the  present,  but  discovered  less  esteem  than  before  for 
Orsines,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  plotting  against  him,  so  secretly  the  afK^ir 
was  carred  on;  and  the  eunuch,  in  his  priv^ate  discourses  with  Alexander,  was  per- 
petually cliarginn;  him  either  with  exactions  or  treason. 

The  irreat  dan^-er  to  which  princes  are  exposed,  is  the  suffering  themselves  to  be 
prejudic^vl  and  over-reached  in  tliis  manner  by  their  favourites;  a  danger  so  common, 
that  St.  Bernard,  wriiinij  to  Pope  Eutrenius,  assures  him,  that  if  he  were  exempted 
from  this  weakness,  he  miirht  hoasi  himself  to  be  the  only  man  in  the  world  that  is 
so.*  What  is  here  spoken  of  princes,  is  applicable  to  all  who  represent  them.  Great 
men  generally  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  slanderer;  and  for  this  reason,  because  he 
generally  puts  on  the  mask  of  affi^xtion  and  zeal,  which  sooths  their  pride.  Slander 
alwavs  makes  some  impression  on  the  most  eqifitable  minds;  and  leaves  behind  it 
such'dark  and  gloomy  traces,  as  raise  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  distrusts.  The  art- 
ful slanderer  is  bold  and  indefatigable,  because  he  is  sure  to  escape  unpunished;  and 
is  sensible  that  he  runs  bi-it  very  little  danger  in  greatly  prejudicing  others.  With 
regard  to  the  great,  they  seldom  inquire  into  secret  calumnies,  either  from  indolence, 
giddiness,  or  shame  to  appear  suspicious,  (earful  or  diffident;  in  a  word,  from  their 
unwillinirness  to  own  that  they  were  imposed  upon,  and  abandoned  to  a  rash  credu- 
lity. In  this  manner,  the  most  unsullied  virtue^  and  the  most  irreproachable  fidelity, 
are  frequently  brought  to  inevitable  ruin. 

Of  this  we  have  a  sad  example  on  the  present  occasion.  Bagoas,  after  having 
taken  his  measures  at  a  distance,  at  last  gave  birth  to  his  dark  design.  Alexander 
havino;  caused  the  monument  of  Cyrus  to  be  opened,  in  order  to  perform  fimeral  ho- 
nours to  the  ashes  of  that  great  prince,  found  nothing  in  it  but  an  old  rotten  shield, 
two  Scvthian  bows,  and  a  scimitar;  whereas  he  hoped  to  find  it  full  of  trold  and  sil- 
ver, as  the  Persians  had  reported.  The  king  laid  a  golden  crown  on  his  urn,  and  co- 
vered it  with  his  cloak,  v^astly  surprised  that  so  powerful  and  renowned  a  prince  had 
not  been  buried  with  greater  pomp  than  a  private  man.  Baijoas  thinking  this  a  pro- 
per time  fi)r  him  to  speak,  "are  we  to  wonder,"  says  he,  "at  finding  the  tombs  of  Kings 
so  empty,  since  the  tiouses  of  the  governors  of  provinces  are  filled  with  the  gold  of 
which  they  have  deprived  them?  I  indeed,  had  never  seen  this  monument;  but  I  have 
heard  Darius  say,  that  immense  treasures  were  buried  in  it.  Hence  flowed  the  un- 
bounded liberality  and  profusion  of  Orsines,  who,  by  bestowing  what  he  could  not 
keep  without  ruining  liimself,  thought  to  make  a  merit  of  this  in  your  sight."  This 
charge  was  without  the  least  foundation;  and  yet,  the  magi,  who  guarded  the  sepul- 
chre, were  put  to  the  torture,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  and  nothing  was  discovered  re- 
lating to  the  pretended  theft.  Their  silence  on  this  occasion  ought  naturally  to  have 
cleared  Orsines;  but  the  artful,  insinuating  discourses  of  Bagoas,  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Alexander's  mind,  and  Iw  that  means  given  calumny  an  easy  access 
to  it.  The  accusers  whom  Bagoas  had  suborned,  having  made  choice  of  a  fiivoura- 
ble  moment,  came  and  impeached  Orsines,  and  charged  him  with  the  commission  of 
several  odious  crimes,  and  among  the  rest,  with  stealing  the  treasures  of  the  monu- 
ment. At  this  charge,  the  matter  appeared  no  loncrer  doubtful,  and  the  indications 
were  thought  sufficient;  so  that  this  prince  was  loaded  with  chains  before  he  so  much 
as  suspected  that  any  accusation  had  been  brought  against  him;  and  waxS  put  to  death, 
without  even  being  heard,  or  confronted  with  his  accusers.  Too  unhappy  fate  of 
kings,  who  do  not  hear  and  examine  things  in  person!  and  who  still  continue  infatu- 
ated, notwithstanding  Ihe  numberless  examples  they  read  in  history  of  princes  who 
have  been  betrayed  in  like  manner. 

I  have  already  said,  that  there  had  followed  the  king,  an  Indian,  called  Calanus  re- 
puted the  wisest  man  of  his  country,  who,  thought  he  professed  the  practice  of  the 

*  Deconsider.  1.  ii.  c  14. 
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ttwst  severe  philosopJiy,  had  however  been  persuaded,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  to  attend 
upon  the  court.  This  man  having  lived  eighty-three  years,  without  having  ever  been 
afflicted  with  sickness;  and  having  a  very  severe  fit  of  the  choUc  upon  his  arrival  at  Pa- 
■sargada,  he  resolved  to  put  himself  to  death.  Resolutely  determined  not  to  let  the  per- 
fect health  he  had  always  enjoyed  be  impaired  by  hngering  pains;  and  being  also  as- 
sured of  falling  into  the  hands  of  physicians,  and  of  being  tortured  with  loads  of  medi- 
cine, he  besought  the  king  to  order  the  erecting  of  a  funeral  pile  for  him,  and  desired 
that  after  he  had  ascended  it,  fire  might  be  set  to  it.  Alexander  ijanagined  thai  Ca- 
lanus  might  be  easily  dissuaded  from  so  dreadful  a  design;  but  finding,  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  arguments  he  could  use,  Calanus  was  still  inflexible,  he  at  last  was  obliged  to 
acquiesce  with  it.  Calanus  then  rode  on  horseback  to  the  foot  of  the  funeral  pile; 
offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods;  caused  libations  to  be  performed  upon  himself, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  which  are  practised  at  funerals;  cut  off 
a  tuft  of  his  hair,  in  imitation  of  victims;  embraced  such  of  his  friends  as  were  present; 
entreating  them  to  be  merry  that  day,  to  feast  and  carrouse  with  Alexander;  assuring 
them  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  soon  see  that  prince  in  Babylon.  After  saying 
these  words,  he  ascended,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  the  funeral  pile,  laid  himself 
-down  upon  it  and  covered  his  face:  and,  when  the  flame  reached  him,  he  did  not 
make  the  least  motion;  but  with  a  patience  and  constancy  that  surprised  the  whole 
army,  continued  in  the  posture  in  which  he  at  first  had  laid  himself;  and  completed  his 
sacrifice,  by  dying  pursuant  to  the  custom  practised  by  the  sages  of  his  country.* 

Diodorus  informs  us,  that  people  difl'ered  very  much  in  opinion  with  respect  to  tMa 
action.  Some  condemned  it,  as  suiting  only  a  frantic,  senseless  wretch;  others  ima- 
gined he  was  prompted  to  it  out  of  vain  glory,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  gazed 
at,  and  to  pass  for  a  miracle  in  constancy,  and  these  were  not  mistaken:  in  fine, 
others  applauded  this  false  heroism,  wfiich  had  enabled  him  to  triumph  in  this  man- 
ner over  sorrow  and  death. 

Alexander,  having  returned  into  liis  tent,  after  this  dreadful  ceremony,  invited  se- 
veral of  his  friends  and  general  officers  to  supper;  and  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  Calanus,  and  to  do  him  honour,  he  proposed  a  crown,  as  a  reward  for  him  who 
should  drink  most.  The  conqueror  on  this  occasion  was  Promachus,  who  swallow- 
ed four  measures  of  wine,  that  is,  eighteen  or  twenty  pints.  After  receiving  the  prize, 
wiiich  was  a  crown,  worth  a  talent,  he  survived  his  victory  but  three  days.  Of  these 
guests,  forty-one  died  of  their  intemperance:  a  scene  worthy  of  closing  that  which 
Calanus  had  shortly  before  exhibited! 

From  Pasargada,  Alexander  came  to  Persepolis;  and,  surveying  the  remains  of  the 
conflagration,  was  exasperated  against  himself,  for  his  folly  in  setting  it  on  fire.  From 
hence  he  advanced  toward  Susa.  Nearchus,  in  compliance  with  his  orders,  had  be- 
gun to  sail  up  the  Euphrates  with  his  fleet;  but  upon  advice  that  Alexander  was  going 
to  Susa,  he  came  down  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pasi-tigris,  and  sailed  up  this  river 
to  a  bridge,  where  Alexander  was  to  pass  it.  Then  the  naval  and  land  armies  join- 
ed. The  kin^  otiered  to  his  gods  sacrifices,  by  way  of  thanks,  for  his  happy  return, 
and  great  rejoicings  were  made  in  the  camp.  Nearchus  received  the  honours  due 
to  him  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  fleet,  and  for  having  conducted  it  so  far  safe, 
through  numberless  dangers.t 

Alexander  found  in  Susa  all  the  captives  of  quality  he  had  left  there.  He  married 
Statira,  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  and  gave  the  youngest  to  his  friend  Hephsestion. 
And  in  order  that,  by  making  these  marriages  more  common,  his  own  miglit  not  be 
censured,  he  persuaded  the  greatest  noblemen  in  his  court,  and  his  principal  favourites 
to  imitate  him.  Accordingly  they  chose  from  among  the  noblest  families  of  Persia, 
about  eighty  young  maidens,'  whom  they  married.  His  design  was,  by  these  alliances, 
to  cement  so  strongly  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  that  they  should  henceforward 
form  but  one,  under  his  empire.  The  nuptials  were  solemnized  after  the  Persian 
manner.  He  Ukewise  feasted  all  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians  who  had  married  be- 
fore in  that  country.  It  is  related  that  there  were  nine  thousand  guests  at  this  feast, 
and  that  he  gave  each  of  them  a  gold  cup  for  the  libations. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  bounty,  he  would  also  pay  his  soldiers'  debts.  But  finding 
that  several  would  not  declare  the  sum  they  owed,  for  fear  of  its  being  an  artifice, 
merely  to  discover  those  among  them  who  were  too  lavish  of  their  money,  he  ap- 

*  Arrian.  1.  vii.  p.  276.    Diod.  1.  vii.  p.  573,  574.    Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  T03. 
t  Arriau.  de  Indie,  p  357, 358. 
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pointed  in  his  camp,  offices,  where  all  debts  were  paid  without  asking  the  name  either 
■of  debtor  or  creditor.  His  liberality  was  very  great  on  this  occasion,  and  gave  gene- 
ral satislaction;  we  are  told  that  it  amounted  to  nearly  ten  thousand  talents;  but  his 
indulgence,  in  permitting  every  person  to  conceal  his  name,  was  a  still  more  agreea- 
ble circumstance.  He  reproached  his  soldiers  for  their  seeming  to  suspect  the  truth 
of  his  promise^  and  said  to  them,  "That  a  king  ought  never  to  forfeit  his  word  with 
his  subjects;  nor  his  subjects  suspect  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so  shameful  a  preva- 
ricatioHi"*  A  truly  royal  maxim,  as  it  Ibrms  the  security  of  a  people,  and^the  most 
solid  glory  of  a  prince;  which  at  the  same  time  may  be  renounced  for  ever  by  the  vio- 
lation of  a  single  promise,  which,  in  afliiirs  of  government,  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  errors. 
There  arrived  at  this  time  at  Susa,  thirty  thousand  Persian  young  men,  most  of  the 
«ame  agCj  and  called  epigones,  that  is,  successors;  as  coming  to  relieve  the  old  soldiers 
in  their  duty  and  long  fatigues.  Such  only  had  been  made  choice  of  as  were  the 
strongest  and  best  shaped  in  all  Persia,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  governors  of  such 
cities  as  were  either  founded  or  conquered  by  Alexander.  These  had  instructed  them 
in  military  discipline,  and  in  all  things  relating  to  the  science  of  war.  They  were  all 
very  neatly  dressed,  and  armed  after  the  Macedonian  manner.  These  came  and  en- 
-camped  before  the  city,  where,  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  they  were  reviewed, 
and  performed  their  exereises  before  the  king,  who  was  extremely  well  pleased,  and 
very  bountiful  to  them  afterwards,  at  which  the  Macedonians  took  great  umbrage^ 
And  indeed  Alexander  observing  that  these  were  harrassed  and  tired  out  with  the 
-length  of  the  war,  and  often  vented  murmurs  and  complaints  in  the  assemblies;  he 
for  that  reason  was  desirous  of  training  up  these  new  forces,  purposely  to  check  the 
licentiousness  of  the  veterans.  It  is  dangerous  to  disgust  a  whole  nation,  and  to 
favour  foreigners  too  openly* 

In  the  mean  time  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander,  during  his  expedition  into  India,  had 
appointed  governor  of  Babylon,  quitted  his  service.  Flattering  himself  with  the  hopes 
that  this  prince  would  never  return  from  his  Wars  in  that  country,  he  had  given  way 
to  all  kinds  of  licentiousness,  and  consumed  in  his  infamous  revels  part  of  the  wealth 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  Alexander,  in 
Ids  return'  from  India,  punished  very  sev^erely  such  of  his  lieutenants  as  had  abused 
their  power,  he  meditated  how  he  might  best  secure  himself;  and  for  this  purpose,  he 
amassed  five  thousand  talents,  assembled  six  thousand  soldiers,  withdrew  into  Attica, 
and  landed  at  Athens.f  Immediately  all  such  orators  as  made  a  trade  of  eloquence, 
ran  to  him  in  crowds,  all  ready  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes,  as  they  were  belbre  by 
hopes  of  them.  Harpalus  did  not  fail  to  distribute  a  small  part  of  his  wealth  among 
these  orators,  to  win  them  over  to  his  interest,  but  he  ofiered  Phocion  seven  hundred 
talents,  and  even  put  his  person  under  his  protection,  well  knowing  the  very  great 
authority  he  had  over  ihe  people.^ 

The  fame  of  his  probity^  and  particularly  of  his  disinterestedness,  had  gained  him 
this  credit.  Philip  s  deputies  had  ofiered  him  great  sums  of  money  in  that  prince's 
name,  and  entreating  him  to  accept  them,  if  not  tor  himself,  at  least  for  his  children, 
who  were  so  poor,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  support  the  glory  of  his 
name:  "if  they  resemble  me,"  replied  Phocion,  ''the  little  spot  of  ground,  with  the 
produce  of  which  I  have  hitherto  lived,  and  which  has  raised  me  to  the  glory  you 
mention,  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them;  if  it  will  not,  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  them 
wealth,  merely  to  foment  and  heighten  their  luxury."§  Alexander  having  likewise 
sent  him  a  hundred  talents,  Phocion  asked  those  who  brought  them,  upon  what  de- 
sign Alexander  sent  him  so  great  a  sum,  and  did  not  remit  any  to  the  rest  of  the 
Athenians?  "It  is"  replied  they,  "because  Alexander  looks  upon  you  as  the  only  just 
and  virtuous  man."  Phocion  answered,  "let  him  sutler  me  still  to  enjoy  that  character, 
and  be  really  what  I  am  taken  fbr."[j 

The  reader  will  suppose,  that  he  did  not  give  a  more  favourable  reception  to  the 
persons  sent  by  Harpalus.  And  indeed  he  spoke  to  them  in  very  harsh  terms,  de- 
claring, that  he  should  imtnediately  take  such  measures  as  would  be  very  disagreeable 
to  the  person  on  whose  errand  they  came,  incase  he  did  not  leave  off  bribing  the  city; 
so  that  Harpalus  lost  all  hopes  from  that  quarter. 

OTi  ii  i>.>,ji;,.v  SjrAsTv  Tiv  ('i^triA!;*.— AiTiaii.  t  Plut.  in  Deinosili.  p.  857,  858. 
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Demosthenes  did  not  at  first  show  much  more  favour  to  Harpalus.  He  advised 
the  Athenians  to  drive  him  out  from  their  city,  and  not  to  involve  it  in  a  war,  upon  a 
-verv  unjust  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time,  without  the  least  necessity. 

Some  days  after,  Harpalus,  as  an  inventory  was  taking  of  his  goods,  having  ob- 
served that  Demosthenes  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  viev^nng  one  of  the  kmg's  cup3 
of  soUd  o-old,  and  that  he  admired  the  fashion  and  the  heauty  of  the  workmanship,  desir- 
ed him  to  take  it  in  his  hand,  and  tell  him  the  weight  of  it.     Demosthenes  taking  the 
cup,  was  surprised  at  its  heaviness,  and  accordingly  asked  how  much  it  weighed? 
Harpalus  answered  with  a  smile,  twenty  talents,!  believe;  and  that  very  evenmg 
sent  him  that  sum  with  the  cup;  for  so  great  was  the  penetration  of  Harpalus,  that  he 
could  discover  by  the  air,  and  certain  glances,  the  foibles  of  a  man  struck  with  the 
charmes  of  gold.     Demosthenes  could  not  resist  its  power;  but  overcome  by  this 
present,  and  being  no  longer  master  of  himself,  he  joined  on  a  sudden  with  the  op- 
posite party;  and  the  verv  next  morning,  wrapping  his  neck  well  in  woUen  clothes,  he 
went  to  the  assembly.*   "The  people  then  called  on  him  to  rise  and  make  a  speech, 
but  he  refused,  making  signs  that  he  had  lost  his  voice;  upon  which  some  wags  cried 
aloud,  that  their  orator  had  been  seized  in  the  night,  not  with  a  quinzy,  butan  ar- 
gyrancy;t  thereby  intimating,  that  the  monev  of  Herpalus  had  suppressed  his  voice. 
The  people,  being  told  next  day  of  the  gift  which  had  been  sent  to  Demosthenes, 
were  highly  exasperated,  and  refused  to  hear  his  justification.     Harpalus  was  there- 
upon expelled  the  city;  and  in  order  lo  discover  the  persons  who  had  taken  bribes,  the 
migistrates  commanded  a  strict  search  to  be  made  in  all  houses,  that  of  Caricles  ex- 
cepted, who  having  been  but  recently  married,  was  exempted  from  this  inquiry,  out 
ofVespect  to  his  bride.  The  politeness  shown  on  this  occasion,  does  honour  to  Athens, 
and  is  not  always  exercised  elsewhere.  .  „ 

Demosthenes',  to  prove  his  innocence,  proposed  a  decree,  by  which  the  senate  ol 
the  Areopagus  was  empowered  to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter.  He  was  the  first 
they  tried,  and  was  fined,  upon  being  convicted,  fifty  talents,  for  the  payment  of  which 
he  was  thrown  into  prison;  he  however,  found  means  to  escape,  and  left  his  country, 
Demosthenes  did  not  behave  with  resolution  and  magnanimity  in  his  banishment; 
residing  generally  at  jEgina  or  Trezena,  every  time  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Attica,  his 
face  would  be  covered  with  tears;  and  he  suffered  such  words  to  escape  from  him,  as 
were  unworthy  a  brave  man;  words  which  by  no  means  correspond  with  his  resolute 
and  generous  behaviour. during  his  administration.  Cicero  was'reproached  with  the 
same  weakness  in  his  exile,  which  shows  that  great  men  are  not  such  at  all  limes, 
and  on  all  occasions. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  for  the  honour  of  eloquence,  that  what  Pausanias  relates  in 
justification  of  Demosthenes  were  true;  and  it  is  very  probable  it  was  so.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author,  Harpalus,  after  flying  from  Athens,  was  seized  by  Philoxenus  the 
Macedonian;  and  being  racked,  to  extort  from  him  the  names  of  such  Athenians  as 
had  been  bribed  by  him,  he  did  not  once  mention  Demosthenes,  whose  name,  had  he 
been  guilty,  he  would  not  have  suppressed  before  Philoxenus,  as  that  orator  was  his 
enemy  .J  . 

Upon  the  first  report  of  Harpalus  flying  to  Athens,  Alexander,  fully  determined  to 
go  in  person  to  punish  Harpalus  and  the  Athenians,  had  commanded  a  fleet  to  be 
equipped.  But  after  news  was  brought  that  the  people  in  their  assembly  had  ordered 
him  to  depart  their  city,  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  returning  into  Europe. 

Alexander,  having  still  a  curiosity  to  see  the  ocean,  came  down  from  Susa,  upon 
the  river  Eulssus;  and  after  having  coasted  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  li- 
gris,  he  went  up  that  river  towards  the  army,  which  was  encamped  on  its  banks, 
near  the  city  of  Opis,  under  the  command  of  iHephg?5tion. 

Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  published  a  declaration  in  the  camp,  by  which  all  the 
Macedonians,  who,  by  reason  of  their  age,  wounds,  or  any  other  infirmity,  were 
unable  to  support  any  longer  the  fatigues  of  the  service,  were  permitted  to  return 
into  Greece;  declaring,  that  his  design  was  to  discharge  them,  to  be  bountitui  to 
them,  and  send  them  back  to  their  native  country  in  a  safe  and  honourable  manner. 
His  intention  was,  in  making  this  declaration,   to  oblige,  and  at  the  same  time  give 

*  The  expr«s«on  in  the  Greek  is  foU  of  beauty  and  spirit.  Plutarch  compares  the  grold  which  ha^^en  ac- 
cepted by  Demosthenes,  to  a  garrison  of  the  entinv,  which  a  governor  had  received  into  his  ciiy,  ana  laereoy 
dispossessedhimseif  of  the  command  of  it.    nKyym  vtto  -t^;  ^xe^JfoK.'..,:,  ar^sf  ^rodf^iid'y/"  vo;  ce''e«>'- 

t  It  is  impossible  to  translate  the  agreeable  play  of  these  Gieek  words:  Oux  u^ro  <ruv«x'/ic  i^eJ-i,^v.xKK  »^ 
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issiuie  to  iransiaieine  aeretanit;  I'liiy  01  uicse  vjh^ri*   wyiuo.  ^-aj ,-        '  —    ,    ..-    '    ., 
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them  the  strongest  proof  how  greatly  they  were  in  his  esteem.  The  very  contrary, 
however  happened:  for  being  already  disgusted  upon  some  other  accounts,  especially 
by  the  visible  preference  which  Alexander  gave  to  foreigners,  they  imagined  that 
his  resolution  was  to  make  Asia  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  Macedonians;  and  that  the  only  motive  of  his  doing  this  was,  that  they  might 
make  room  for  the  new  troops  he  had  levied  in  the  conquered  countries.  This  alone 
was  sufficient  to  exasperate  them  to  fury.  Upon  which,  without  observing  the  least 
order  or  discipline,  or  regarding  the  remonstrances  of  their  officers,  they  went  to  the 
king  with  an  air  of  insolence  which  they  had  never  assumed  till  then,  and  with  se- 
ditious cries,  unanimously  demanded  to  be  discharged:  saying  farther,  that  since  he 
despised  the  soldiers  who  had  gained  him  all  his  victories,  he  and  his  father  Ammon 
might  carry  on  the  war  against  whom,  and  in  what  manner  they  pleased;  but  as  for 
themselves,  they  were  fully  determined  not  to  serve  him  any  longer. 

The  king,  no  ways  surprised,  and  without  once  hesitating,  leaped  from  his  tribu- 
nal caused  the  principal  mutineers,  whom  he  himself  pointed  out  to  his  guards,  to  be 
immediately  seized,  and  ordered  thirteen  to  be  punished.  This  bold  and  vigorous 
action,  which  astonished  the  Macedonians,  suppressed  their  courage  in  an  instant. 
Quite  amazed  and  confounded,  and  scarcely  daring  to  look  at  one  another,  they 
stood  with  downcast  eyes,  and  were  so  dispirited,  and  trembled  so  exceedingly,  that 
they  were  unable  either  to  speak,  or  even  to  think.  Seeing  them  in  this  condition, 
he  re-ascended  his  tribunal,  where,  after  repeating  to  them,  with  a  severe  counte- 
nance, and  a  menacing  tone  of  voice,  the  numerous  favours  which  Philip  his  father 
had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  all  the  marks  of  kindness  and  friendship  by  which  he 
himself  had  distinguished  them,  he  concluded  with  these  words:  "You  all  desire  a 
discharge:  I  grant  it  you.  Go  now,  and  publish  to  the  whole  world,  that  you  have 
left  your  prince  to  the  mercy  of  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  who  w^ere  more  af- 
fectionate to  him  than  you."  After  speaking  thus,  he  returned  suddenly  into  his 
tent;  cashiered  his  old  guard;  appointed  another  in  its  place,  all  composed  of  Per- 
sian soldiers;  shut  himself  up  for  some  days,  and  would  not,  during  the  time  see  any 
person. 

Had  the  Macedonians  been  sentenced  to  die,  it  could  not  have  surprised  them 
more  than  when  news  was  brought  them,  that  the  king  had  confided  the  guard  of 
his  person  to  the  Persians.  They  could  suppress  their  grief  no  longer,  so  that  no- 
thing was  heard  but  cries,  groans,  and  lamentations.  Soon  after,  they  all  ran  to- 
gether to  the  king's  tent,  threw  down  their  arms,  confessing  their  guilt,  acknowledg- 
ing their  fault  with  tears  and  sighs;  declared  that  the  loss  of  Hfe  would  not  be  so 
grievous  as  the  loss  of  honour;  and  protested  that  they  would  not  leave  the  place 
till  the  king  had  pardoned  them.  At  last,  Alexander  could  no  longer  resist  the  ten- 
der proofs  they  gave  of  their  sorrow  and  repentance;  so  that  when  he  himself,  at  his 
coming  out  of  his  tent,  saw  them  in  this  dejected  condition,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
tears;  and,  after  some  gentle  reproaches,  which  were  softened  by  an  air  of  humanity 
and  kindness,  he  declared  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  them  all,  that  he  restored  them  to 
"his  friendship.     This  was  restoring  them  to  life,  as  was  manifest  from  their  shouts. 

He  afterwards  discharged  such  Macedonians  as  were  no  longer  able  to  carry  arms, 
and  sent  them  back  to  their  native  country  with  rich  presents.  He  commanded, 
that  at  the  exhibition  of  the  public  games,  they  should  be  allowed  the  chief  places  in 
the  theatre,  and  there  sit  with  crowns  on  their  heads;  and  gave  orders,  that  the 
children  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  his  service,  should  receive,  during  their 
minority,  the  same  pay  which  had  been  given  their  fathers.  Such  support  and  hon- 
ours granted  to  veterans,  must  necessarily  ennoble,  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner, 
the  military  profession.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  government  to  enrich  every  soldier 
in  particular;  but  it  may  animate  and  console  him  by  marks  of  distinction,  which  in- 
spire a  stronger  ardour  for  war,  more  constancy  in  the  service,  and  nobler  senti- 
ments and  motives. 

Alexander  appointed  Craterus  commander  of  these  soldiers,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
government  of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  which  Antipater  had  enjoyed; 
and  the  latter  was  commanded  to  bring  the  recruits  instead  of  Craterus.  The  king 
had  long  since  been  quite  tired  with  the  complaints  of  his  mother  and  Antipater, 
who  could  not  agree.  She  charged  Antipater  with  aspiring  at  sovereign  power,  and 
the  latter  complained  of  her  violent  and  untractable  disposition;  and  had  often  de- 
dared  in  his  letters,  that  she  did  not  behave  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  dignity.  It 
wa«  with  some  reluctance  Antipater  resigned  his  government. 
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From  Opis,  Alexander  arrived  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  where,  after  having  des- 
patched the  most  urgent  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  again  solemnized  games  and  fes- 
tivals. There  had  "come  to  him  from  Greece,  three  thousand  dancers,  makers  of 
machinery,  and  other  persons  skilled  in  diversions  of  this  kind.  It  happened  very 
unluckily,  durinir  the  celebration  of  these  festivals,  that  Hephaestion  died  of  a  disease 
which  he  brought  upon  himself.  Alexander  abandoning  himself  to  immoderate 
drinkincr,  his  whole  court  followed  his  example,  and  sometimes  spent  whole  days  and 
nights  m  these  excesses.  In  one  of  them  Hephaestion  lost  his  life.  He  was  the 
most  intimate  friend  the  king  had,  the  confidant  of  all  secrets,  and,  to  say  all  in  a 
word,  a  second  self.  Craterus  only  seemed  to  dispute  this  honour  with  him.  A  few 
words,  which  one  day  escaped  that  prince,  shows  the  difference  he  made  between 
these  two  courtiers.  "Craterus,"  says  he,  "loves  the  l^ing,  but  Hephaestion  loves 
Alexander."  This  expression  signifies,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  Hephaestion  had  devot- 
ed himself,  in  a  tender  and  affectionate  manner,  to  the  person  of  Alexander;  but  that 
Craterus  loved  him  as  a  king,  that  is,  was  concerned  for  his  reputation,  and  sometimes 
was  less  obsequious  to  hisVill,  than  he  was  zealous  for  his  glory  and  interest.  An 
excellent  character,  but  very  uncommon.* 

Hephaestion  was  as  much  beloved  by  all  the  courtiers,  as  by  Alexander  himself. 
Modest,  even-tempered,  beneficent;  free  from  pride,  avarice  and  jealousy;  he  never 
abused  his  credit,  nor  preferred  himself  to  those  officers  whose  merit  made  (hem  ne- 
cessary to  his  sovereign.  He  w^as  universally  regretted;  but  his  death  threw  Alex- 
ander into  excessive  sorrow,  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as 
was  unworthy  so  great  a  king.  He  seemed  to  receive  no  consolation,  but  in  the  ex- 
traordinary funeraT  honours  he  paid  to  his  friend  at  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  whither 
he  commanded  Perdiccas  to  carry  his  corpse. 

In  order  to  remove,  by  business  and  employment,  the  melancholy  ideas  which  the 
death  of  his  favourite  perpetually  awakened  in  his  mind,  Alexander  marched  his  ar- 
my against  the  Cossaei,  a  warlike  nation  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Media,  wliom 
not  orie  of  the  Persian  monarchs  had  ever  been  able  to  conquer.  The  king,  howe- 
ver, reduced  them-  in  forty  days,  afterwards  passed  the  Tigris,  and  marched  to- 
wards Babylon. 

SECTION  XVIII. ALEXANDER  ENTERS  BABYLON.      HIS  DEATH.      HIS  CORPSE  CONVEYED 

TO  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER-AMMON. 

Alexander  being  arrived  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  Babylon,  the  Chaldeans, 
who  pretended  to  know  futurity  by  the  stars,  deputed  to  him  some  of  their  old  men, 
to  acquaint  him,  that  he  would"  be 'in  danger  of  his  life,  in  case  he  entered  that  city; 
and  were  very  urgent  with  him  to  go  no  farther.  The  Babylonish  astrologers  were 
held  in  such  great  reputation,  that  this  advice  made  a  prodigious  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  filled  him  with  confusion  and  dread.  Upon  this,  after  sending  several  of 
the  grandees  of  his  court  to  Babylon,  he  himself  went  another  way;  and  having 
marched  about  ten  leagues,  he  stopped  for  some  lime  in  the  place  where  he  had  en- 
camped his  army.  The  Greek  philosophers,  being  told  the  foundation  of  his  fear 
and  scruples,  waited  upon  him;  when  setting  in  the  strongest  light  the  principles  of 
Anaxagoras,  whose  tenets  they  followed,  they  demonstrated  to  him,  in  the  sirongest 
manner,  the  vanity  of  astrology;  and  made  him  have  so  great  a  contempt  for  divin- 
ation in  general,  and  for  that  of  the  Chaldeans  in  particular,  that  he  immediately 
marched  towards  Babylon  with  his  whole  army.t  He  knew  that  there  were  arrived 
in  that  city,  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  waited  for  his  coming;  the 
whole  earth  echoing  so  whh  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  the  several  nations  came, 
with  inexpressible  ardour,  to  pay  homage  to  Alexander,  as  to  him  who  was  to  be 
their  sovereign.  This  view,  which  agreeably  soothed  the  strongest  of  all  his  pas- 
sions, contributed  very  much  to  stifle  every  other  reflection,  and  to  make  him  care- 
less of  all  advice  that  might  be  given  him;  so  that  he  set  forward  with  all  possible 
diligence  towards  that  great  city,  there  to  hold  the  states-general,  as  it  were  of  the 
world.  After  making  a  most  magnificent  entry,  he  gave  audience  to  all  the  ambas- 
sadors, with  the  grandeur  and  dignity  suitable  to  a  great  monarch,  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  affability  and  politeness  of  a  prince  who  is  desirous  of  winning  the  af- 
fection of  all.     He  loaded  those  of  Epidaurus  with  great  presents  for  the  deity  who 

•A.M.3680.     AntJ.  C.  324. 
t  Arrian.  1.  vii.  p.  294-309.     Q.  Curt.  1.  x.  c.  4-7.    plut.  in  Alex.  p.  705-707, 
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presides  over  their  city,  as  well  as  over  health,  but  reproached  him  at  the  same  time. 
"JiLsculapius,"  says  he,  "has  showed  me  but  very  little  indulgence  in  not  preserving 
the  lite  ol'  a  friend,  who  was  as  dear  to  me  as  myself."  In  private  he  discovered  a 
great  friendsliip  for  such  of  the  deputies  of  Greece  as  came  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  victories,  and  his  happy  return:  and  he  restored  them  all  the  statues,  and  other 
curiosities,  which  Xerxes  had  carried  out  of  Greece,  that  were  found  in  Susa,  Baby- 
lon, Pasargada,  and  other  places.  We  are  told,  that  among  these  were  the  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  and  that  they  were  brought  back  to  Athens.* 

The  ambassadors  from  Corinth  having  offered  him,  in  the  name  of  their  city,  the 
freedom  of  it,  he  laughed  at  an  otfer  which  seemed  altogether  unworthy  of  one  who 
had  attained  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power.  When,  however,  Alexan- 
der was  told  that  Corinth  had  granted  this  privilege  to  Hercules  only,  he  accepted 
it  with  joy;  and  gloried  in  treading  in  his  steps,  and  resembling  him  in  all  things. 
But,  says  Seneca,  in  what  did  this  frantic  young  man,  with  whom  successful  temeri- 
ty passed  for  virtue,  resemble  Hercules?  The  latter,  free  from  all  self-interested  views, 
travelled  through  the  world,  merely  to  serve  the  several  nations  he  visited,  and  to 
purge  the  earth  of  such  robbers  as  infested  it:  whereas  Alexander,  who  is  justly  en- 
titled the  plunderer  of  nations,  made  his  glory  consist  in  carrying  desolation  into  all 
places,  and  in  rendering  himself  the  terror  of  mankind.f 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  to  have  been  read  publicly  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Olympic  games,  whereby  the  several  cities  of  Greece  were  command- 
ed to  permit  all  exiles  to  return  into  their  native  country,  those  excepted  who  had 
committed  sacrilege,  or  any  other  crime  deserving  death;  and  ordered  Antipater  to 
employ  an  armed  force  against  such  cities  as  should  refuse  to  obey.  This  letter  was 
read  in  the  assembly.  But  as  for  the  Athenians  and  JEtolians,  they  did  not  think 
themselves  obliged  to  put  orders  in  execution  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  their 
hberty. 

Alexander,  after  having  despatched  these  affairs,  finding  himself  now  at  leisure, 
began  to  think  of  Hephsestion's  burial.  This  he  solemnized  with  greater  magnifi- 
cence, than  had  ever  been  seen.  As  he  himself  undertook  the  management  of  this 
funeral,  he  commanded  all  the  neighbouring  cities  to  contribute  their  utmost  in  ex- 
alting the  pomp  of  it.  He  likewise  ordered  all  the  nations  of  Asia  to  extinguish  what 
the  Persians  call  the  sacred  fire,  till  the  ceremony  of  the  interment  should  be  ended; 
which  was  considered  as  an  ill  omen,  it  being  never  practised  in  Persia,  except  at 
the  death  of  a  monarch.  All  the  officers  and  courtiers,  to  please  Alexander,  caused 
images  to  be  carved  of  that  favourite,  of  gold,  ivory,  and  other  precious  materials. 

At  the  same  time  the  king  having  procured  a  great  number  of  architects,  and  skil- 
ful workmen,  first  caused  near  six  furlongs  of  the  wall  of  Babylon  to  be  thrown  down; 
and,  having  got  together  a  great  number  of  bricks,  and  levelled  the  spot  designed 
for  the  funeral  pile,  he  had  a  most  magnificent  monumental  structure  erected  over  it. 

This  edifice  was  divided  into  thirty  parts,  in  each  of  which  was  raised  a  uniform 
building,  the  roof  of  which  was  covered  with  great  planks  of  palm-tree  wood.  The 
whole  formed  a  perfect  square,  the  circumference  of  which  was  adorned  with  extra- 
ordmary  magnificence.  Each  side  was  a  furlong,  or  one  hundred  fathoms,  in  length. 
At  the  foot  of  it,  and  in  the  first  row,  were  set  two  hundred  and  forty-four  prows  of 
ships  gilded,  on  the  buttresses,^  or  supporters  of  which  were  fixed  the  statues  of  two 
archers,  four  cubits  high,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground;  and  two  other  statues,  in  an 
upright  posture,  completely  armed,  larger  than  life,  being  five  cubits  in  height.  The 
spaces  between  the  prows  were  si)rcad  and  adorned  with  purple  cloth.  Over  these 
prows  was  a  colonnade  of  large  flambeaux,  the  shafts  of  which  were  fifteen  cubits 
high,  embellished  with  crowns  of  gold  at  the  part  where  they  were  held.  The  flame 
of  those  flambeaux  ending  at  top,  terminated  towards  eagles,  which,  with  their  heads 
mclining  downwards,  and  extended  wings,  served  as  capitals.  Dragons  fixed  near, 
or  upon  the  base,  turned  their  heads  upwards  towards  the  eagles.  Over  this  colon- 
nade stood  a  third,  in  the  base  of  which  was  represented,  in  relievo,  a  party  of  hunt- 
ing anunals  of  every  kind.    On  the  fourth,  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  was  repre- 

+  n  -^    ii-   •    •...,-,.      'Diod.l.xTiJ.n.  577-583.    Jnitin.  1.  \ii.  c  13-16. 
nrK/*"      illi  simile  habebat  vejanus  arlolesceng,  cui  pro  virfute  eiatfdix  temeritas?  Hercules  nihil  sibi  vicit. 
^rof-m  terraram  transiv.t,  non  conciipisceiulo,  scd  viiidicanilo-malonim  liostis,  bonorura  rindex,  terraium 
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prow?  ^^^^^'  '£;r«,T.ij;,  or  ears.    Thc«e  are  two  pieces  of  timber,  which  project  to  tl^e  right  and  left  of  tl^e 
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rented  in  gold.  Lastly,  on  the  fifth,  were  placed  alternately  golden  figures,  repre- 
senting lions  and  bulls.  The  whole  edifice  terminated  with  military  trophies,  after 
the  Macedonian  and  barbarian  fashion,  as  so  many  symbols  ol'  the  victory  of  the 
former,  and  defeat  of  the  latter.  On  the  eniablatures  and  roof  were  represented  sy^ 
reus,  the  hollow  bodies  of  which  were  filled,  but  in  an  imperceptible  manner,  with 
musicians,  who  sang  mournful  airs  and  dirges  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  This  edi- 
fice was  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  cubits  high,  that  is,  above  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  feet. 

The  beautj'-  and  the  design  of  this  structure,  the  singularity  and  magnificence  of 
the  decorations,  and  the  several  ornaments  of  it,  surpassed  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
ductions of  fancy,  and  were  all  in  an  exquisite  taste.  Alexander  had  appointed  to 
superintend  the  building  of  this  edifice,  Stasicrates,  a  great  architect,  and  admirably 
well  skilled  in  mechanics,  in  all  whose  inventions,  and  designs  there  appeared,  not  only 
prodigious  magnificence  and  surprising  boldness,  but  such  a  greatness  as  was  scarce- 
ly conceivable. 

It  was  this  artist  who,  discoursing  some  time  before  with  Alexander,  had  told  him, 
that  of  all  the  mountains  he  knew,  none  would  so  well  admit  of  being  cut  into  the 
shape  of  a  man,  as  Mount  Athos  in  Thrace;  that,  if  he  therefore  pleased  but  to  give 
orders,  he  would  make  this  mountain  the  most  durable  of  all  statues,  and  that  which 
would  lie  most  open  to  the  view  of  the  universe.  In  its  left  hand  it  should  hold  a  city, 
consisting  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants;  and  from  its  right  should  pour  a  great  river, 
whose  waters  would  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea.  One  would  have  thought 
that  this  project  would  have  pleased  Alexander,  who  sought  for  the  great  and  mar- 
vellous in  all  things;  nevertheless,  he  rejected  it,  and  wisely  answered,  that  it  was 
enough  there  was  one  prince  whose  folly  Mount  Athos  would  eternize.  This  was 
meant  of  Xerxes,  who  having  endeavoured  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  that  moun- 
tain, wrote  a  letter  to  it  in  the  proudest,  but  most  vainglorious  terms.*  "With  re- 
gard to  myself,"  says  Alexander,  "Mount  Caucasus,  the  river  Tanais,t  the  Caspian 
Bea,  all  which  I  passed  in  triumph,  shall  be  my  monument.''^ 

The  expense  of  the  splendid  monument  which  this  prince  erected  in  honour  of 
Hephaestion,  with  that  of  the  funeral,  amounted  to  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  talents. 
But,  what  man  was  ever  so  ridiculously  and  extravagantly  profuse?  All  this  gold, 
all  this  silver,  was  no  other  than  the  blood  of  nations,  and  the  substance  of  provinces, 
which  were  thus  sacrificed  to  a  vain  ostentation. 

To  crown  the  affection  which  Alexander  had  for  his  deceased  friend,  something  was 
still  wanting  to  the  honours  he  paid  him,  to  raise  them  above  human  nature;  and  this 
was  what  he  proposed,  and  for  that  purpose  had  sent  to  the  temple  of  Ammon  a  trus- 
ty person  named  Philip,  to  inquire  the  will  of  the  god.  It  doubtless  was  the  echo  of 
that  of  Alexander;  and  the  answer  was,  that  sacrifices  might  be  offered  to  Hephaes- 
tion, as  a  demigod.  These  were  not  spared  in  any  manner;  Alexander  himself  first 
setting  the  example,  when  he  made  a  great  feast,  to  which  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
persons  were  invited.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  Cleomenes,  governor  of  Egypt, 
commanding  him  to  build  a  temple  to  Hephsestion  in  Alexandria,  and  another  in 
the  isle  of  Pharos.  In  this  letter,  which  is  still  extant,  to  excite  his  diligence,  and 
hasten  the  work,  he  grants  the  governor,  who  was  despised  universally  for  his  injus- 
tice and  rapine,  a  general  pardon  for  all  his  crimes,  pastj  present,  and  future;  provid- 
ed that,  at  his  return,  the  temple  and  city  should  be  completed.  And  now,  nothing 
was  seen  but  new  altars,  temples,  and  festivals;  no  oaths  w^ere  administered  but  in  the 
name  of  the  new  deity;  to  question  his  divinity  was  a  capital  crime.  An  old  officerj 
a  friend  of  Hephoestion,  having  bewailed  him  as  dead,  in  passing  before  his  tomb, 
had  like  to  have  been  put  to  death  for  it;  nor  would  he  have  been  pardoned,  had  not 
Alexander  been  assured,  that  the  officer  wept,  merely  from  some  remains  of  tender- 
ness, and  not  as  doubting  Hephsestion's  divinity.  1  cannot  say  whether  Alexander 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  make  any  one  give  credit  to  Hephsestion's  divinitiy;  but  he 
himself  appeared,  or  at  least  endeavoured  to  appear,  firmly  persuaded  of  it;  and  glo- 
ried, not  only  that  he  had  a  god  lor  his  father,  but  that  he  himself  could  make  gods. 

During  almost  a  year  Avhich  Alexander  continued  in  Babylon,  he  revolved  a  great 
many  projects  in  his  mind;  such  as,  to  go  round  Africa  by  sea,  to  make  a  complete 

•Pioud  Athos,  who  liftest  thy  head  to  heaven,  be  not  so  bold  as  to  oppose  to  niy  workmen,  such  rocks  and 
stones  as  they  cannot  cut;  otherwise  I  will  cut  thee  quite  to  pieces,  and  throw  thee  into  the  sea.— Plut.  de  ira 
eohib.  P-  S5S. 

t  The  laxaithls  is  here  meant.  \  Plut.  in  Portun.  Alex.  Serm.  i.  p.  335, 
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discovery  of  all  the  nations,  lying  round  the  Caspian  sea,  and  inhabiting  its  coasts? 
to  conquer  Arabia,  to  make  war  with  Carthage,  and  to  subdue  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  very  thoughts  of  sitting  still  fatigued  him,  and  the  great  vivacity  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  ambitron  would  never  sutler  him  to  be  at  rest;  nay,  could  he  have  conquer- 
ed the  whole  world,  he  would  have  sought  a  new  one,  to  satiate  the  avidity  of  his  de- 
sires. 

The  embellishing  of  Babylon  also  employed  his  thoughts  very  much.  Finding  it 
surpassed  in  extent,  in  conveniency,  and  in  whatever  can  be  wished,  either  for  the 
necessities  or  pleasures  of  life,  all  the  other  cities  of  the  East,  he  resolved  to  make  it 
the  seat  of  his  empire;  and  for  that  purpose,  was  desirous  of  adding  to  it  all  the  con- 
veniencies  and  ornaments  possible. 

This  city,  as  well  as  the  country  round  about  it,  had  suffered  greatly  by  the  break- 
ing of  the'bank  or  dyke  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  the  canal  called  Pallacopa. 
The  river  running  out  of  its  usual  channel,  by  this  breach,  overflowed  the  whole 
country;  and  forcing  its  way  perpetually,  the  breach  grew  at  last  so  wide,  that  it 
would  have  cost  almost  as  much  to  repair  the  bank,  as  the  raising  of  it  had  done  at 
first  So  Uttle  water  was  left  in  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates  about  Babylon,  ^at 
there  was  scarcely  depth  enough  for  small  boats,  which  consequently  was  of  great 
prejudice  to  the  city. 

Alexander  undertook  to  remedy  this,  for  which  purpose  he  embarked  upon  the 
Euphrates,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  place.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  re- 
proached, in  a  ludicrous,  and  insulting  tone  of  voice,  the  magi  and  Chaldeans  who 
accompanied  him,  for  the  vanity  of  their  predictions;  since,  notwithstandhig  the  ill 
omens  with  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  terrify  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  credulous 
woman,  he  had  entered  Babylon,  and  was  returned  from  it  in  safety.  Attentive  to 
nothing  but  the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  went  and  reviewed  the  breach,  and  gave 
the  proper  orders  for  repairing  and  restoring  it  to  its  former  condition. 

This  desifi^n  of  Alexander  merited  the  greatest  applause.  Such  works  are  truly 
worthy  in  great  princes,  and  give  immortal  honour  to  their  name,  as  not  being  the 
effect  of  a  ridiculous  vanity,  but  entirely  calculated  for  the  public  good.  By  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  project,  he  would  have  recovered  a  whole  province  which  lay  under 
water;  and  have  made  the  river  more  navigable,  and  consequently  of  greater  service 
to  the  Babylonians,  by  turning  it  again  into  its  channel  as  before. 

This  work,  after  having  been  carried  on  for  the  length  of  thirty  furlongs,  a  league 
and  a  half,  was  stopped  by  difficulties  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil;  and  the  death 
of  this  prince,  which  happened  soon  after,  put  an  end  to  this  project,  and  several 
others  he  had  formed.  A  supreme  cause,  unknown  to  men,  prevented  its  execution. 
The  real  obstacle  to  the  success  of  it,  was  the  curse  which  God  had  pronounced 
against  this  city;  an  anathema  which  no  human  power  could  divert  or  retard.  "I 
will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,"  the  Lord  of  hosts  had  sworn 
above  three  hundred  years  before:  "I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern, 
and  pools  of  water:  and  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction.*  It  shall 
never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation.  Neither 
shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there."t  Heaven  and  earth  would  sooner  have 
passed  away,  than  Alexander's  design  have  been  put  in  execution.  No  river  was 
now  to  flow  by  Babylon;  the  places  round  it  were  to  be  overflowed  and  changed  to 
uninhabitable  dens;  it  was  to  be  rendered  inaccessible  by  prodigious  quantities  of 
mud  and  dirt;  and  the  city,  as  well  as  the  country  about  it,  were  to  be  covered  by 
stagnated  waters,  which  would  make  all  access  to  it  impracticable.  Thus  it  now 
lies;t  and  all  things  were  to  conspire  to  reduce  it  to  this  dejected  state,  in  order  that 
the  prophecy  might  be  completely  fulfilled;  "for  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed,  and 
who  shall  disannul  it?  and  his  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who  shall  turn  it  back?"§ 
Nothing  shows  more  evidently  the  strength  and  weight  of  this  invincible  curse,  than 
the  efforts  of  the  most  powerful  prince  that  ever  reigned;  a  prince,  the  most  obstinate 
that  ever  was,  with  regard  to  the  carrying  on  his  projects;  a  prince,  none  of  whose 
enterprises  had  ever  miscarried;  but  who  failed  in  this,  though  it  did  not  seem  so 
diflicultas  the  rest. 

Another  design  which  Alexander  meditated,  and  had  most  at  heart,  was  the  re- 
pairing the  temple  of  Belus.     Xerxes  had  demolished  it  in  his  return  from  Greece,  and 

•  Im.  xiv.  M,  23.       f  Ibid.  xiii.  tO.  t  See  what  is  said  on  thii  subject  in  the  history  of  Cyros. 

J  Ibid.  I»a.  xiv.  27. 
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it  had  lain  in  ruins  ever  since.  Alexander  was  resolved,  not  only  to  rebuild  it,  but 
even  to  raise  a  more  mao^nificent,  temple.  Accordingly,  he  had  caused  all  the  rubbish 
to  be  removed;  and  finding  that  the  magi,  to  whose  care  he  had  left  this,  went  on  but 
slowly,  he  made  his  soldiers  work:  and  although  ten  thousand  of  them  were  daily  em- 
ployed'at  it,  for  two  months  successively,  the  work  was  not  finished  at  the  death  of 
this  prince,  so  prodigious  were  its  ruins.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jewish 
soldiers,  who  were  in  his  army,  to  work  as  the  rest  had  done,  they  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  their  assistance;  but  excused  themselves  with  saying,  that  as 
idolatry  was  forbidden  by  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  they  therefore  were  not  allowed 
to  assist  in  building  a  temple  designed  for  idolatrous  worship;  and  accordingly  not  one 
lent  a  hand  on  this  occasion.  They  were  punished  for  disobedience,  but  all  to  no 
purpose;  so  that,  at  last,  Alexander,  admiring  their  perseverance,  discharged,  and 
sent  them  home.*  This  scrupulous  resolution  of  the  Jews  is  a  lesson  to  many  Chris- 
tians, as  it  teaches  them,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  join  or  assist  in  the  commission 
of  an  action  that  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 

One  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  conduct  of  Providence  on  this  occasion.  God 
had  broken  to  pieces,  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  C.yrus,  the  idol  Belus,t  the  god  who 
rivalled  the  Lord  of  Israel;  he  afterwards  caused  Xerxes  to  demolish  his  temple. 
These  first  blows  which  the  Lord  struck  at  Babylon,  were  so  many  omens  of  its  total 
ruin;  and  it  was  impossible  for  Alexander  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  this  temple, 
as  for  Julian^  some  centuries  after,  to  restore  that  of  Jerusalem. 

Although  Alexander  employed  himself  in  the  works  above  mentioned,  during  his 
stay  in  Babylon,  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  such  pleasures  as  that  city 
afforded;  and  one  would  conclude,  that  the  chief  aim,  both  of  his  occupations  and 
diversions,  was  to  stupify  himself,  and  to  drive  from  his  mind  the  melancholy  and 
afflicting  ideas  of  an  impending  death,  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  all  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  magi  and  other  soothsayers:  for  though,  in  certain  moments,  he  seem- 
ed not  to  regard  the  various  notices  which  had  been  given  him;  he  was  however  se- 
riously affected  with  them  inwardly;  and  these  gloomy  reflections  were  for  ever  return- 
ing to  his  mind.  They  terrified  him  at  last  to  such  a  degree,  that  whenever  the  most 
insignificant  thing  happened,  his  imagination  swelled  it  immediately  to  a  prodigy,  and 
interpreted  it  into  an  unhappy  omen.  The  palace  was  now  filled  with  sacrifices, 
with  persons  whose  office  was  to  perform  expiations  and  purifications,  and  with  others 
who  pretended  to  prophesy.  It  was  certainly  a  spectacle  worthy  a  philosophic  eye, 
to  see  a  prince,  at  whose  nod  the  world  trembled,  abandoned  to  the  strongest  terrors; 
so  true  is  it,  says  Plutarch,  that  if  the  contempt  of  the  gods,  and  the  incredulity 
which  prompts  us  neither  to  fear  nor  believe  any  thing,  be  a  great  misfortune,  the 
superstitious  man,  whose  soul  is  a  prey  to  the  most  abject  fears,  the  most  ridiculous 
follies,  is  equally  unhappy.  It  is  plain  that  God,  by  a  just  judgment,  took  a  pleasure 
in  degrading,  before  all  ages  and  nations,  and  in  sinking  lower  than  the  condition  of 
the  vulgar,  "the  man  who  had  affected  to  set  himself  above  human  nature,  and  to 
equal  himself  to  the  Deity.  This  prince  had  sought,  in  all  his  actions,  that  vain  glory 
of  conquest  which  men  most  admire;  and  to  which  they  affix,  more  than  to  any  thing 
else,  the  idea  of  grandeur,  and  God  delivered  him  up  to  a  ridiculous  superstition, 
which  virtuous  men  of  good  sense  and  understanding  despise  most,  and  that  which, 
nothing  can  be  more  weak  or  grovelling. 

Alexander  was  therefore  for  ever  solemnizing  new  festivals,  and  perpetually  at  new 
banquets,  in  which  he  drank  with  his  usual  intemperance.  iVfter  having  spent  a 
whole  night  in  carousing,  a  second  was  proposed  to  him.  He  met  accordingly,  and 
there  was  twenty  guests  at  table.  He  drank  to  the  health  of  every  person  in  com- 
pany, and  then  pledged  them  severally.  After  this,  calling  for  the  cup  of  Hercules, 
which  contained  six  bottles,  it  was  filled,  when  he  poured  it  all  down,  drinking  to  a 
Macedonian  of  the  company,  named  Proteas,  and  afterwards  pledged  him  again  in 
the  same  bumper.  He  had  no  sooner  swallowed  it,  than  he  fell  upon  the  floor. 
"Here,  then,"  says  Seneca,  describing  the  fatal  effects  of  drunkenness,  "is  this  hero; 
invincible  to  all  the  toils  of  prodigious  marches,  to  the  dangers  of  sieges  and  com- 
bats, to  the  most  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  here  he  lies,  conquered  by  hi« 
intemperance,  and  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules."t 

*  Josephus  contra  Appian.  1.  i.  c.  8.  t  God  s;^^*  Itim  this  iiaw^  in  Tsaiah. 

t  Alexaiidrum  tot  itinera,  tot  proBlia,  tot  hiemes,  per  qua*,  vieta  teinpoium  lo  conimque  difi  eu'tate,  tr«niie« 
rat,  tot  flnmma  ex  ifjnote  cadentia,  tot  Maria  tutum  diiuiierunt;  inteniperantia  bibendi,et  ilic  Hv^ruulaneuiae 
fataliiicyphuicondidit.— Senee.  Enist.  83. 
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In  this  condition  lie  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  carried  half  dead  to  his 
palace.  The  lever  continued,  thouij^h  with  some  favourahle  intervals,  in  which  he 
gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  saihng  of  the  fleet,  and  the  marching  of  his  land 
tbrces,  being  persuaded  he  should  soon  recover^  But  at  last,  finding  himself  past  all 
hopes,  and  his  voice  heginning  to  fail,  he  drew  his  ring  from  his  linger,  and  gave  it 
to  Perdiccas,  with  orders  to  convey  liis  corpse  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  weakness,  h«  stnicrgled  with  death,  and,  raising  him- 
self upon  his  elboiv,  presented  his  soldiers,  to  whom  he  could  not  reflise  this  last  tes- 
timony of  li-iendship,  his  dying  hand  to  kiss.*  After  this,  his  principal  courtiers  ask- 
ing to  whom  he  left  the  empire,  he  answered,  "to  the  most  worthy;"  adding,  that  he 
foresaw  the  decision  of  tiiis  would  give  occasion  to  strange  iiineral  games  after  his 
decease.  And  Perdiccas  inquiring  farther,  at  what  time  they  should  pay  him  divine 
lionours,  he  replied,  "when  you  are  happy."  These  were  his  last  words,  and  soon 
after  he  expired.  He  was  thirty-two  3'^ears  and  eight  months  old,  and  had  reigned 
twelve.     He  dieil  in  the  middle  of  the  spring,  the  first  year  of  the  114th  Olympiad. 

No  one,  say  Plutarch  and  Arrian,  suspected  then  that  Alexander  had  been  poison- 
ed; and  yet  at  this  time  such  reports  generally  prevail.t  But  the  state  of  his  body 
proved  that  he  did  not  die  by  that  means;  for  all  his  chief  officers  disagreeing  among 
themselves,  the  corpse,  though  it  lay  quite  neglected  for  several  days  in  Babylon, 
which  stands  in  a  hot  climate,  did  not  show  the  least  symptom  of  putrefaction.  The 
true  poison  which  brought  him  to  his  end  was  Avine,  which  has  killed  many  thousands 
besides  Alexander.  It  was  nevertheless  believed  afterwards,  that  this  prince  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  treachery  of  Antipater's  sons:  that  Cassander,  the  eldest  of  them, 
brought  the  poisonij:  from  Greece;  that  lolas,  his  younger  brother,  threw  the  fatal 
draught  into  Alexander's  cup,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer;  and  that  he  chose  the 
time  of  the  great  feast  mentioned  above,  in  order  that  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
wine  he  then  drank  might  conceal  the  true  cause  of  his  death.  The  state  of  Anti- 
pater's affairs,  at  that  time,  gave  some  grounds  for  this  suspicion.  He  was  persuaded 
that  he  had  been  recalled  with  no  other  view  than  to  ruin  him,  because  of  his  mal- 
administration during  his  vice-royalty;  and  it  was  not  altogether  improbable  that  he 
commanded  his  sons  to  commit  a  crime  which  would  save  his  own  life,  by  taking 
away  that  of  his  sovereign.  An  undoubted  circumstance  is,  that  he  could  never 
wash  out  this  stain;  and  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  Macedonians  detested  him  as  a 
traitor  who  had  poisoned  their  king.  Aristotle  was  also  suspected,  but  with  no  great 
foundation. 

Whether  Alexander  lost  his  life  by  poison,  or  by  excessive  drinking,  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  see  the  prediction  of  the  magi  and  soothsayers,  with  regard  to  his  dying  in 
Babyl()n,  so  exactly  fufilled.  It  is  certain  and  indisputable,  that  God  has  reserved  to 
himself  only  the  knowledge  of  futurity;  and  if  the  soothsayers  and  oracles  have  some- 
times foretold  things  which  really  came  to  pass,  they  could  do  it  no  other  way  than 
by  their  impious  correspondence  with  devils,  who,  by  their  penetration  and  natural 
sagacity,  find  out  several  methods  whereby  they  dive  to  a  certain  degree  into  futurity, 
with  regard  to  approaching  events;  and  are  enabled  to  make  predictions,  which, 
though  they  appear  above  the  reach  of  human  understandings,  are  yet  not  above 
that  of  malicious  sjMrits  of  darkness.  The  knowledge  of  those  evil  spirits  have  of 
all  the  circumstances  which  precede  and  prepare  an  event;  the  part  they  frequently 
bear  in  it,  by  inspiring  such  of  the  wicked  as  are  given  up  to  them  with  the  thoughts 
and  desire  of  doing  certain  actions,  and  committing  certain  crimes;  an  inspiration  to 
which  they  are  sure  those  wicked  persons  will  consent:  by  these  things,  devils  are 
enabled  to  foresee  and  foretell  certain  particulars. §  They,  indeed,  often  mistake  in 
their  conjectures,  but  God  also  semetimes  permits  them  to  succeed  in  them,  in  order 
to  punish  the  impiety  of  those,  who,  in  contradiction  to  his  commands,  inquire  their 
late  of  such  lying  spirits.|| 

•  Quanquam  violentiamorbi  dilabKur,  incubitumtarnen  erectus,  dextram  omnibus,  qui  earn  continR*rev«l- 
l«tit,  porexit.  Quis  autem  illam  oiciilari  noii  cmveitt,  quae  jam  fato  opptessa,  niaxinii  exercitus  ion,)lexui, 
humanite  quam  spiritu  viriduie,  sufticit?— Val.  Max.  I.  v.  c.  1. 

t    A.M.  3683,     Ant.  J.  C   321. 
X  It  IS  pietended  that  thii  poison  was  an  <'xtreiTiely  cold   water,  which  exiides  drop  bj' drop,  from  a  rock  in 
Arcadia,  called  Nonaciis.     Very  liule  of  ii  falj,,  and  u  is  so  Tery  sharp,  that  it  oo>Todes  whatever  vessel  receives 
H,  those  excepted  which  are  made  of  a  mule's  hoof.     We  are  told,  that  it  was  brought  for  this  horrid  purpose 
Irom  Greece  to  Babylon  in  a  vessel  of  the  latter  sort. 

*  Ua:monet  perversis,  (solent,)  malefacta  snjidi-ie,  de  quonim  moribns  certi  stint  quod  sint  eis  talia tuadenti- 
Dn»  cnnsprsuri.     Suadent  auTini  miris  etinvisibilihns  niodis.— St.  Auig.  de  Divinat.  Dfpmon.  p.  509. 

to  in  "*  *^^  """  incongruuin,  ut  omnipotent  et  Justus,  eorum  nd  poenam  quibus  is-ta  prffidicuntur— occul- 

Q..^-^'"'j  o'""?'*^^"."''"'"  '""o'um  etiam  bomtibus  lalibu*  aliquid  divinationis  impertiat.— St.  Aug.de  Div. 
<4U«it  .ad  Simplic  1.  ii.  Queesu  3. 
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The  moment  that  Alexanders's  death  was  known,  the  whole  palace  echoed  with  cries 
and  groans.  The  vanquished  hewailed  him  with  as  many  tears  as  the  victors.  The 
grief  for  his  death  occasioning  the  remembrance  of  his  many  good  qualities,  all  his 
faults  were  forgotten.  The  Persians  declared  him  to  have  been  the  most  justj  the 
kindest  sovereign  that  ever  reigned  over  them;  the  Macedonians,  the  best,  the  most 
valiant  prince  in  the  universe;  and  all  exclaimed  against  the  gods  for  having  envious- 
ly bereaved  mankind  of  him,  in  the  flower  of  his  age;  and  at  the  height  of  his  fortune. 
The  Macedonians  imagined  they  saw  Alexander  with  a  firm  and  intrepid  air,  still 
lead  them  on  to'battle,  besiege  cities,  climb  walls,  and  reward  such  as  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves.  They  then  reproached  themselves  for  having  refused  him  divine  ho- 
nours; and  confessed  they  had  been  ungrateful  and  impious,  for  bereaving  him  of  a 
name  he  so  justly  merited. 

After  rendering  him  this  homage  of  veneration  and  tears,  they  turned  their  whole 
thoughts  and  reflections  on  themselves,  and  on  the  sad  condition  to  which  they  were 
reduced  by  Alexander's  death.  They  considered,  that  they  were  on  the  farther  side, 
with  respect  to  Macedonia,  of  the  Euphrates,  without  a  leader  to  head  them;  and  sur- 
rounded with  enemies,  who  abhored  their  new  yoke.  As  the  king  died  without  nomi- 
nating his  successor,  a  dreadful  futurity  presented  itself  to  ther  imagination;  and  ex- 
hibited nothing  but  divisions,  civil  wars,  and  a  fatal  necessity  of  still  shedding  their 
blood,  and  of  opening  their  former  wounds,  not  to  conquer  Asia,  but  only  to  give  a 
king  to  it;  and  to  raise  to  the  throne  perhaps  some  mean  oflicer  or  wicked  wretch. 

This  great  mourning  was  not  confined  to  Babylon,  but  spread  overall  the  provinces; 
and  the  news  of  it  soon  reached  Sysigambis.  One  of  her  daughters  was  with  her, 
who  being  still  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  Hephsestion,  her  hushand,  felt  all  her 
private  woes  revived  by  the  sight  of  the  public  calamity.  But  Sysigambis  bewailed 
the  several  misfortunes  of  her  family;  and  this  new  affliction  awakened  the  remem- 
brance of  all  its  former  sufferings.  One  would  have  thought  that  Darius  was  but 
just  dead,  and  that  this  unfortunate  mother  solemnized  the  funeral  of  two  sons  at  the 
same  time.  She  wept  for  the  living  no  less  than  the  dead:  "Who  now,"  she  would  say, 
"will  take  care  of  my  daughters?  Where  shall  we  find  anotlier  Alexander?"  She 
would  fancy  that  she  saw  them  again  reduced  to  a  state  of  captivity,  and  that  they 
had  lost  their  kingdom  a  second  time;  but  with  this  difference,  that  now  Alexander  was 
gone,  they  had  no  refuge  left.  At  last  she  sunk  under  her  grief.  This  princess,  who 
had  borne  with  patience  the  death  of  her  father,  her  husband,  eighty  of  her  brothers; 
who  were  murdered  in  one  day  by  Ochus,  and  to  say  all  in  one  word,  that  of  Darius 
her  son,  and  the  ruin  of  her  family;  though  she  had  submitted  patiently  to  all  these 
losses,  she  however  had  not  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  support  herself  after  the 
death  of  Alexander.  She  would  not  take  any  sustenance,  and  starved  herself  to  death, 
to  avoid  surviving  this  last  calamity. 

After  Alexander's  death,  great  contentions  arose  among  the  Macedonians,  about 
appointing  a  successor,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  account  in  its  proper  place.  After 
seven  days  spent  in  confusion  and  disputes,  it  was  agreed  that  Aridseus,  bastard 
brother  to  Alexander,  should  be  declared  king;  and  that  in  case  Roxana,  who  was 
eight  months  gone  with  child,  should  be  delivered  of  a  son,  he  should  share  the  throne 
in  conjunction  with  Aridaeus,  and  that  Perdiccas  should  have  tfie  care  of  both;  for 
Aridserus  was  a  weak  man,  and  wanted  a  guardian  as  much  as  a  child. 

The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  having  embalmed  the  king's  corpse  after  their  man- 
ner, Aridseus  was  appointed  to  convey  it  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon.  Two  whole 
years  were  employed  in  preparing  for  this  magnificent  funeral,  which  made  Olympias 
"bewail  the  fate  of  her  son,  who  having  had  the  ambition  to  rank  himself  among  the 
gods,  was  so  long  deprived  of  burial,  a  privilege  allowed  to  the  meanest  of  mortals.* 

SECTION    XIX. THE    JUDGMENT    WE    ARE    TO    FORM    OF    ALEXANDER. 

The  reader  would  not  be  satisfied,  if,  after  having  given  a  detail  of  Alexander's 
actions,  I  should  not  take  notice  of  the  judgment  we  are  to  Ibrm  of  them;  especially 
as  authors  have  differed  widely  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  this 
prince.  Some  have  applauded  him  with  a  king  of  ecstacy,  as  the  model  of  a  perfect 
hero,  which  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  represented 
him  in  such  colours,  as  at  learst  sully,  if  not  quite  ecli|>se,  the  splendour  of  his  victories. 

This  diversity  of  sentiments  denotes  that  oi"  Alexander's  qualities;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  good  and  evil,  virtues  and  vices,  were  never  more  equally  bleuded,  ihaa 

*  jEI  Qa.  '.    xiii.  c,  30 
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in  the  prince  whose  history  we  have  written.*    But  this  is  not  all;  for  Alexander  ap- 

E?ars  very  different  according  to  the  times  or  seasons  in  which  we  consider  him,  aa 
ivy  has  very  justly  observed.  In  the  inquiry  he  makes  concerning  the  fate  of  Alex- 
ander's arms,  in  case  he  had  turned  them  towards  Italy,  he  discovers  in  him  a  kind 
of  double  Alexander;  the  one,  wise,  temperate,  judicious,  brave,  intrepid,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  prudent,  and  circumspect:  the  other,  immersed  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a 
haughty  prosperity;  vain,  proud,  arrogant,  fiery;  softened  by  delights,  abandoned  to 
intemperance  and  excesses;  in  a  word,  resembling  Darius  rather  than  Alexander;  and 
having  made  the  Macedoniansdegenerate  into  all  the  vices  of  the  Persians,  by  the  new 
turn  of  mind,  and  the  new  manners,  he  assumed  after  his  conquests.f 

I  shall  have  an  eye  to  this  plan,  in  the  account  I  am  now  to  give  of  Alexander's 
character,  and  shall  consider  it  under  two  aspects,  and,  in  a  manner,  two  eras;  first, 
from  his  youth  till  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which  followed  soon  after; 
and,  secondly,  from  that  victory  till  his  death.  The  former  will  exhibit  to  us  great 
qualities  with  few  defects,  according  to  the  idea  the  heathens  had  of  these;  the  second 
will  represent  to  us  enormous  vices;  and  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  so  many 
victories,  very  little  true  and  'solid  merit,  even  with  regard  to  warUke  actions,  a  few 
battles  excepted,  in  which  he  sustained  his  reputation. 

PART  FIRST. 

We  are  first  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  in  Alexander,  a  happy  disposition,  culti^ 
rated  and  improved  by  an  excellent  education.  He  had  a  great,  noble,  and  generous 
soul.  He  delighted  in  bestowing  and  doing  service,  qualities  he  had  acquired  in 
his  infant  years.  A  young  lad,  whose  business  it  was  to  gather  up,  and  throw  the 
balls  when  he  played  at  tennis,  to  whom  he  had  given  nothing,  taught  him  a  good 
lesson  on  that  subject.  As  he  always  threw  the  balls  to  the  other  players,  the  king, 
with  an  angry  air,  cried  to  him,  "and  am  I  then  to  have  no  ball?"  "No,  sir"  replied 
the  lad,  "you  do  not  ask  me  for  it."  This  witty  and  ready  answer  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  prince,  who  laughed,  and  afterwards  was  very  liberal  to  him.  After 
this,  there  was  no  occasion  to  excite  him  to  acts  of  generosity;  for  he  would  be  quite 
angry  with  such  as  refused  them  at  his  hands.  Finding  Phocion  continue  inflexible  ori 
this  head,  he  told  him  by  letter,  "that  he  would  no  longer  be  his  friend,  in  case  he  re- 
fused to  accept  of  his  favours":}: 

Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  sensible  of  the  mighty  things  to  which  he  was  born, 
endeavoured  to  shine  on  all  occasions,  and  appear  more  conspicuous  than  any  other 
person.  No  one  was  ever  fired  with  so  strong  a  love  for  glory;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  ambition,  which  is  considered  by  Christians  as  a  great  vice,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  heathens  as  a  great  virtue.  It  was  that  which  made  Alexander  sup- 
port with  courage  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  necessary  for  those  who  would  distin- 
guish themselves  in  the  exercises  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  accustomed  very 
early  to  a  sober,  hard,  plain  way  of  life,  uncorrupted  with  luxury  or  delicacy  of  any 
kind;  a  way  of  lif  •  highly  advantageous  to  young  soldiers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  prince  in  the  world  had  a  nobler  education  than  Alex- 
ander. He  was  very  conversant  in  eloquence,  poetry,  polite  learning,  the  whole 
circle  of  arts,  and  the  most  abstracted  and  most  sublime  sciences.  How  happy  was 
he  in  meeting  with  so  great  a  preceptor!  None  but  an  Aristotle  was  fit  for  an  Alex- 
ander. I  am  overjoyed  to  find  the  disciple  pay  so  illustrious  a  testimony  in  respect 
to  his  master,  by  declaring  he  was  more  indebted  to  him,  in  one  sense,  than  to  his 
father.  A  man  who  thinks  and  speaks  in  this  manner,  must  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
great  advantages  of  a  good  education. 

The  effects  of  this  were  soon  seen.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  admire  too  much  the 
grest  solidity  and  judgment  which  this  young  prince  discovered  in  his  conversation 
with  the  Persian  ambassadors?  his  early  wisdom,  while  in  his  youth,  he  acted  as  re- 
gent during  his  father's  absence,  and  pacified  the  feuds  which  had  broken  out  in 
Macedonia?  his  couraf^e  and  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  in  which  he  so  glo- 
riously distinguished  himself? 

It  is  a  pain  for  me  to  see  him  wanting  in  respect  to  his  father  at  a  banquet;  and 
employing  severe,  insulting  expressions  on  that  occasion.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that 

t  Etioq 
bitu  noroe 
qua'Ti  Ale 
raorei  adduxisset 
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the  insult  which  Philip  offered  Olymplas,  his  mother,  in  divorcing  her,  transported 
him  in  a  manner  beyond  himself;  but  still,  no  pretence,  no  injustice  or  violence,  can 
either  justify  or  excuse  such  usage  to  a  father  and  a  king. 

He  aftervvards  discovered  more  moderation,  when  on  occasion  of  the  insolent  and 
seditious  discourses  held  by  his  soldiers  in  an  insurrection,  he  said,  "that  nothing 
was  more  royal,  than  for  a  man  to  hear  with  calmness  himself  ill  spoken  of,  at  the 
time  he  is  doing  ^ood."  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  great  prince  of  Conde  did 
not  think  any  thing  more  worthy  of  admiration  in  this  conqueror,  than  the  noble 
haughtiness  with  which  he  spoke  to  the  rebellious  soldiers,  who  refused  to  follow 
him:  "Go/'  says  he,  "ungrateful,  base  wretches,  and  proclaim  in  your  country,  that 
you  have  abandoned  your  king  among  nations  wlio  will  obey  him  better  than  you."* 
"Alexander,"  says  that  prince,  "abandoned  by  his  own  troops  among  barbarians, 
who  were  not  yet  completely  conquered,  believed  himself  so  worthy  of  commanding 
others,  that  he  did  not  think  men  could  refuse  to  obey  him.  Whether  he  were  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia,  among  Greeks  or  Persians,  it  was  the  same  to  him.  He  fancied, 
that  wherever  he  found  men,  he  found  subjects."  Alexander's  patience  and  moder- 
ation, which  I  took  notice  of  at  first,  are  no  less  wonderful. 

The  first  years  of  his  reign  are  perhaps  the  most  glorious  of  his  life.  That  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to  appease  the  intestine  feuds  which  raged  in  the 
kingdom;  that  he  either  crushed  or  subjected  foreign  enemies,  and  those  of  the  most 
formidable  kind;  that  he  disarmed  Greece,  most  of  the  nations  whereof  had  united 
against  him;  and  that  in  less  than  three  years,  he  should  have  enabled  himself  to 
execute  securely  those  plans  his  father  had  so  wisely  projected;  all  these  evince  a  pre- 
sence of  mind,  a  strength  of  soul,  a  courage,  an  intrepidity,  and  what  is  more  than 
all,  a  consummate  prudence;  qualities  which  form  the  character  of  the  true  hero. 

This  character  he  supported  in  a  wonderful  manner,  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  expedition  against  Darius,  till  the  time  mentioned  by  us.  Plutarch  very  justly 
admires  the  bare  plan  of  it,  as  the  most  heroic  act  that  ever  was.f  He  formed  it 
the  very  instant  he  ascended  the  throne,  looking  upon  this  design,  in  some  measure, 
as  a  part  of  what  he  inherited  from  his  father.  When  scarcely  twenty  years  old, 
surrounded  with  dangers  both  within  and  without  his  kingdom,  finding  his  treasury 
drained  and  encumbered  with  debts,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  talents,  which 
his  father  had  contracted;  having  an  army  which  was  greatly  inferior  in  number  to 
that  of  the  Persians;  in  this  condition,  Alexander  already  turned  his  eyes  towards 
Babylon  and  Susa,  and  proposed  no  less  a  conquest  than  that  of  so  vast  an  empire. 

Was  this  the  effect  of  the  pride  and  rashness  of  youth?  asks  Plutarch.  Certainly 
not,  replies  that  author.  No  man  ever  formed  a  warlike  enterprise  with  so  great 
preparations,  and  such  mighty  succours,  by  which  I  understand,  continues  Plutarch, 
magnanimity,  prudence,  temperance  and  courage;  preparations  and  aids,  with  which 
philosophy  supplied  him,  and  which  he  thoroughly  studied;  so  that  we  may  affirm, 
that  he  was  as  much  indebted  fl)r  his  conquest  to  the  lessons  of  Aristotle  his  master, 
as  to  the  instructions  of  Philip  his  father. 

We  may  add,  that,  according  to  all  the  maxims  of  war,  Alexander's  enterprise 
must  naturally  have  been  successful.  Such  an  army  as  his,  though  not  a  very  great 
one,  consisting  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  that  is,  of  the  best  troops  at  that  time 
in  the  world;  and  trained  up  to  war  during  a  long  course  of  years,  inured  to  toils 
and  dangers,  formed  by  a  happy  experience  to  all  the  exercises  of  sieges  and  battles, 
animated  by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  victories,  by  the  hopes  of  an  immense 
booty,  and  more  so  by  their  hereditary  and  irreconcilable  hatred  to  the  Persians; 
such  an  army,  headed  by  Alexander,  was  almost  sure  of  conquering  an  army,  com- 
posed, indeed,  of  infinite  numbers  of  men,  but  of  lew  soldiers. 

The  rapidity  of  tiie  execution  was  answerable  to  the  wisdom  of  the  project.  Af- 
ter having  gained  the  affection  of  all  his  generals  and  officers  by  an  unparalleled  li- 
berality, and  all  his  soldiers  by  an  air  of  goodness,  and  atiability,  and  even  familiari- 
ty, which,  so  far  from  debasing  the  majesty  of  a  prince,  adds  to  the  respect  which  is 
paid  him,  such  a  zeal  and  tenderness  as  is  proof  against  all  this;  after  this,  I  say,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  astonish  his  enemies  by  bold  enterprises;  to  terrify 
them  by  examples  of  severity;  and,  lastly,  to  win  them  by  acts  of  humanity  and 
clemency.  He  succeeded  wonderfully  in  these.  The  passage  of  the  Granicus,  fol- 
lowed by  a  famous  victory,  the  two  celebrated  sieges  of  Miletus  and  Halicarnassus^ 

*  Plut.  in  Alex,  p,  688.  t  Plut.  de  Foitun      Alex.Orat.  i.  p.  327. 
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showed  Asia  a  young  conqueror,  to  whom  no  part  of  mihtary  knowledge  was  un- 
known. The  razing  of  the  last  city  to  the  very  foundations,  spread  a  universal  ter- 
ror; but  the  allowing  all  those  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  and  ancient  laws,  who 
submitted  cheerfully,  made  the  world  believe,  that  the  conqueror  had  no  other  view 
than  to  make  nations  happy,  and  to  procure  them  an  easy  and  lasting  peace. 

His  impatience  to  bathe  himself,  when  covered  with  sweat,  in  the  river  Cydnus, 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  gay,  juvenile  action,  unworthy  of  his  dignity;  but  we 
must  not  judge  of  it  from  the  manners  of  the  present  age.  The  ancients,  all  whose 
exercises  bore  some  relation  to  those  of  war,  accustomed  themselves  early  to  bathing 
and  swimming.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Rome,  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  after  hav- 
ing heated  themselves  in  the  Campus  Martius,  with  running,  wrestling,  and  hurling 
the  javelin,  used  to  plunge  into  the  Tiber,  which  runs  by  that  city.  By  these  exer- 
cises they  enabled  themselves  to  pass  rivers  and  lakes  in  an  enemy's  country;  for 
tliese  are  nev^er  crossed,  but  after  painful  marches,  and  after  having  been  long  ex- 
posed to  the  sunbeams,  which,  with  the  weight  of  the  soldiers'  arms,  must  necessa- 
rily make  them  sweat.  Hence  we  may  apologize  for  Alexander's  bathing  himself 
in  a  riv^er,  which  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to  him,  especially  as  he  might  not  know 
that  the  waters  of  it  were  so  excessively  cold. 

The  two  battles  of  Issus  and"  Arbela,  with  the  siege  of  Tyre,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  antiquity,  entirely  proved  that  Alexander  possessed  all  the  qualities  wliich 
form  the  great  soldier;  skill  in  making  choice  of  a  field  of  battle;  such  a  presence  of 
mind  in  the  heat  of  action,  as  is  necessary  for  giving  out  proper  orders;  a  courage 
and  bravery,  which  t?ie  most  evident  dangers  only  animated;  an  impetuous  activity, 
tempered  and  guided  by  such  a  prudent  reservedness,  as  will  not  suffer  the  hero  to 
be  carried  away  by  an  indiscreet  ardour;  lastly,  such  a  resolution  and  constancy,  as 
is  neither  disconcerted  by  unf()reseen  obstacles,  nor  discouraged  by  difficulties,  though 
seemingly  insurmountable,  and  which  know  no  other  bounds  or  issue  than  victory. 

Historians  have  observed  a  great  difference  between  Alexander  and  his  father,  in 
their  manner  of  making  war.  Stratagem,  and  even  knavery,  were  the  prevailing 
arts  of  Philip,  who  always  acted  secretly,  and  in  the  dark;  but  his  son  pursued  his 
schemes  with  more  candour,  and  without  disguise.  The  one  endeavoured  to  deceive 
his  enemies  by  cunning,  the  other  to  subdue  them  by  force  of  arms.  The  former 
discovered  more  art,  the  latter  had  a  greater  soul.  Philip  did  not  look  upon  any 
methods,  wliich  conduce  to  conquest,  as  ignominious;  but  Alexander  could  never  pre- 
vail with  himself  to  employ  treachery.*  He,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  draw  over  the 
ablest  of"  the  generals  of  Darius:  but  then  he  employed  honourable  means.  "When 
he  marched  near  Memnon's  lands,  he  commanded  his  soldiers,  upon  the  severest 
penalties,  not  to  commit  the  least  depredation  in  them.  His  design,  by  this  conduct, 
was  either  to  gain  over  to  his  side,  or  to  make  the  Persians  suspect  his  fidelity.  Mem- 
non  also  delighted  in  behaving  with  generosity  towards  Alexander;  and  hearing  a 
soldier  speak  ill  of  that  prince,  "I  did  not  take  thee  into  my  pay,"  said  he,  strikiuj^ 
him  with  his  javelin,  "to  speak  injuriously  of  that  prince,  but  to  fight  against  him."T 

The  circumstance  which  raises  Alexander  above  most  conquerors,  and,  as  it  were, 
above  himself,  is,  the  use  he  made  of  victory  after  the  battle  of  Issus.  This  is  the 
most  beautiful  incident  in  his  life;  is  the  point  of  light  in  which  it  is  his  interest  to"be 
considered,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  appear  truly  great  in  this  view.  By 
the  victory  of  Issus,  he  had  possessed  himself,  not  only  of  the  person  of  Darius,  but 
also  of  his  empire.  Not  only  Sysigambis,  thai  king's  mother,  was  his  captive,  but 
also  his  wife  and  daughters,  princesses  whose  beauty  was  not  to  be  paralleled  in  all 
Asia.  Alexander  was  in  the  bloom  of  his  life,  a  conqueror,  free,  and  not  yet  engaged 
in  the  bands  of  marriage^  as  an  author  observes  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  on  a 
like  occasion;t  nevertheless,  his  camp  was,  to  these  princesses,  a  sacred  asylum,  or 
rather  a  temple,  in  which  their  chastity  was  secured,  as  under  the  guard  of  virtue 
itself,  and  so  highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his  expiring  moments,  hearing  the  kind 
treatment  they  had  met  with,  could  not  forbear  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards 
heaven,  and  to  wish  success  to  so  wise  and  generous  a  conqueror,  who  governed  his 
passions  so  absolutely. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Alexander's  good  qualities,  I  must  not  omit  one  rarely  found 
among  the  great,  and  which  nevertheless  does  honour  to  human  nature,  and  makes 

•  Vinctndi  ratio  utrcquc  divcrsa.  Hie  apai'te,  illc  artibiis  bella  tractabat.  Decoptis  ille  gaudei'e  hoslmus, 
hicpalamfutis.  FniJcntior  ille  consilio,  hic  auinio  raagnilieciitioi- — Kiilla  apud  Philippum  lurjn*  ^a'''®  v»^? 
cendi. — Juitiu.  1.  jx.c.8.— Pausan.  1.  vii.  p«415.  t  Plut.  in  Apoph.   p.  1/4. 

tKt  juvcnus,  et  ccelebs,  et  victor.". Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 
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life  happy:  this  is,  his  bein^  endowed  with  a  soul  capable  of  a  tender  friendship;  bis 
openness,  truth,  perseverance,  and  humility,  in  so  exalted  a  fortune,  which  generally 
considers  itself  only,  makes  its  grandeur  consist  in  humbling  all  things  around  it,  and 
is  better  pleased  with  servile  wretches,  than  with  free,  sincere  friends. 

Alexander  endeared  himself  to  his  officers  and  soldiers;  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  familiarity;  admitted  them  to  his  table,  his  exercises,  and  conversations;  was 
deeply  troubled  for  them  when  involved  in  any  calamity,  grieved  for  them  when  sicic, 
rejoiced  at  their  recovery,  and  shared  in  whatever  betel  them.  We  have  examples 
of  this  in  Hephspstion,  Ptolemy,  in  Craterus,  and  many  others.  A  prince  of  real 
merit  does  no  ways  debase  his  dignity  by  such  a  familiarity  and  condescension;  but 
on  the  contrary,  is  more  beloved  and  respected  upon  that  very  account.  Every  man 
of  a  tall  stature  does  not  scruple  to  put  himself  upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
well  knowing  that  he  shall  overtop  them  all.  It  is  the  interest  of  truly  diminutive 
persons  only,  not  to  vie  in  stature  with  the  tall,  nor  to  appear  in  a  crowd. 

Alexander  was  d^ar  to  others,  because  they  were  sensible  he  was  beforehand  with 
them  in  affection.  This  circumstance  made  the  soldiers  strongly  desirous  to  please  him, 
and  fired  them  with  intrepidity:  hence  they  were  always  ready  to  execute  all  his  or- 
ders, though  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers:  this  made  them  sub- 
mit patiently  to  the  severest  hardships,  and  threw  them  into  the  deepest  affliction, 
whenever  they  happened  to  give  him  any  room  for  discontent. 

In  this  picture  which  has  been  given  of  Alexander,  what  was  wanting  to  complete 
his  glory?  Military  virtue  has  been  exhibited  in  its  utmost  splendour:  goodness, 
clemency,  moderation,  and  wisdom,  have  crowned  it,  and  added  such  a  lustre  as 
greatly  enhances  its  value.  Let  us  suppose  that  Alexander,  to  secure  his  glory  and 
his  victories,  had  stopped  short  in  his  career:  that  he  himself  had  checked  his  ambi- 
tion, and  raised  Darius  to  the  throne,  with  the  same  hand  that  had  dispossessed  him 
of  it;  had  made  Asia  Minor,  inhabited  chieiiy  by  Greeks,  free  and  independent  of 
Persia,  that  he  had  declared  himself  protector  of  all  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece, 
with  no  other  view  than  to  secure  their  Uberties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  respective 
laws  and  customs;  that  he  afterwards  had  returned  to  Macedon,  and  there,  content- 
ed with  the  lawful  bounds  of  his  empire,  made  all  his  glory  and  delight  consist  in  ren- 
dering his  people  happy,  in  procuring  it  abundance  of  all  things,  in  seeing  the  laws 
put  in  execution,  and  making  justice  flourish;  in  causing  virtue  to  be  had  in  honour, 
and  endearing  himself  to  his  subjects;  in  fine,  that  having  become,  by  the  terror  of 
his  arms,  and  much  more  so  by  the  fame  of  his  virtues,  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world,  he  saw  himself,  in  some  measure,  the  arbiter  of  all  nations,  and  exercised 
over  the  minds  of  men,  such  an  empire  as  is  infinitely  more  lasting  and  honourable 
than  that  which  is  founded  on  fear  only.  Let  us  suppose  all  this  to  have  happened, 
Alexander  would  have  been  as  great,  as  glorious,  as  good  a  prince  as  ever  blessed 
mankind. 

To  the  forming  so  great  a  character,  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  a  most  refined  taste 
for  true  glory,  are  required,  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in  history.  Men  generally 
do  not  consider,  that  the  glory  which  attends  the  most  briUiant  conquests,  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  reputation  of  a  prince,  who  has  despised  and  trampled  upon  ambition, 
and  known  how  to  give  bounds  to  universal  power.*  But  Alexander  was  far  from 
possessing  these  happy  qualities.  His  uninterrupted  felicity,  that  never  experienced 
adverse  fortune,  intoxicated  and  changed  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  no  longer 
appeared  the  same  man;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  the  poison  of  prosperity 
had  a  more  sudden  or  more  forcible  effect  than  upon  him. 

PART    SECOND. 

From  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which  was  soon  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  in  which  Alex- 
ander displayed  all  the  courage  and  abilities  of  a  great  warrior,  we  see  the  virtues 
and  noble  qualities  of  this  prince  degenerate  on  a  sudden,  and  make  way  lor  the 
greatest  vices  and  the  most  brutal  passions.  If  we  sometimes,  through  the  excesses 
to  which  he  abandons  himself,  perceive  some  bright  rays  of  humanity,  gentleness, 
and  moderation,  these  are  the  effects  of  a  happy  disposition,  which  not  being  quite 
extinguished  by  vice,  is  however  governed  by  it. 

Was  ever  enterprise  more  wild  and  and  extravagant,  than  that  of  crossing  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Libya;  of  exposing  his  army  to  the  danger  of  perishing  with  thirst  and 

•  Scis  uhi  vera  principis,  ubi  tempiterna  sit  gloria.— Areus,  et  stattias,  aras  ttiain  templaque  demolitwr  et 
obscurat  oblivio?  contra  conteraptur  ambitionis,  ct  infinite  potenliae  duuiitor  ae  fieuator  animus  ipsa  vetustate 
florescit.— Flin.  in  Pan.  Trajan. 
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fatigue;  of  interuptinff  the  coui'se  of  his  victories,  and  giving  his  enemy  time  to  raise 
a  new  army,  merely  tor  the  sake  of  marching  so  far,  in  order  to  get  himself  named  the 
son  of  Jupiter-Ammon;  and  purchase,  at  so  dear  a  rate,  a  title  which  could  only 
render  him  contemptible? 

How  mean  was  it  in  Alexander,  to  omit  always  in  his  letters,  after  the  defeat  of 
Darius,  the  Greek  word  x»/pi.u,  which  signifies  health,  except  in  those  he  wrote  to 
Phocion  and  Antipater!  as  if  this  title,  because  employed  by  other  men,  could  have  de- 
graded a  king,  who  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  procure,  at  least,  to  wish  all  his  subjects 
the  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  implied  by  that  word.* 

Of  allvices,  none  is  so  grovelling,  none  so  unworthy,  not  only  of  a  prince,  but  of  a 
man  of  honour,  as  drunkenness,  its  bare  name  is  intolerable^  and  strikes  us  with  horror. 

How  infamous  a  pleasure  is  it,  to  spend  whole  days  and  nights  in  carrousing;  to 
continue  these  excesses  for  weeks  together;  to  pride  one's  self  in  exceeding  other  men 
in  intemperance,  and  to  endanger  one's  life  with  no  other  view  than  to  gain  such  a 
victory!  Not  to  mention  the  infamous  enormities  that  attend  these  debauches,  how 
greatly  shocking  is  it  to  hear  the  frantic  discourses  of  a  son,  who,  being  intoxicated 
with  the  fumes  of  wine,  industriously  strives  to  defame  his  father,  to  sully  his  glory, 
and,  lost  to  all  shame,  prefer  himself  to  him!  Drunkenness  is  only  the  occasion,  not 
the  cause,  of  these  excesses.  It  betrays  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  but  does  not 
place  them  there.  Alexander,  puffed  up  by  his  victories,  greedy  and  insatiable  of 
praise,  intoxicated  with  the  mighty  idea  he  entertained  of  his  own  merit,  jealous  of^ 
and  despising  all  mankind,  has  the  power  in  his  sober  moments,  to  conceal  his  senti- 
ments; but  no  sooner  is  he  intoxicated,  than  he  shows  himself  to  be  what  he  really  is. 

What  shall  we  say  to  his  barbarously  murdering  an  old  friend,  who  though  in- 
discreet and  rash,  v/asyet  his  friend?  of  the  death  of  the  most  honest  man  in  all  his 
court,  whose  only  crime  was  his  refusing  to  pay  him  divine  homage?  of  the  execution 
of  two  of  his  principal  officers,  who  were  condemned,  though  nothing  could  be  proved 
against  them,  and  on  the  slightest  suspicions? 

I  pass  over  a  great  many  other  vices,  which  Alexander,  according  to  many  histo- 
rians, yielded  to,  and  which  are  not  to  be  justified.  To  speak  of  him,  therefore,  only 
as  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror,  qualities  in  which  he  is  generally  considered,  and 
which  have  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  ages  and  nations,  as  we  now  have  to  do, 
is,  to  examine  whether  this  esteem  be  so  well  grounded  as  is  generally  supposed. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  to  the  battle  of  Issus  and  the  siege  of  Tyre  inclu- 
sively, it  cannot  be  denied  that  Alexander  was  a  great  warrior  and  an  illustrious 
general.  But  yet,  I  doubt  very  much,  whether,  during  these  first  years  of  his  ex- 
ploits, he  ought  to  be  considered  in  a  more  conspicuous  light  than  his  father;  whose 
actions,  though  not  so  dazzling,  are  however,  as  much  applauded  by  good  judges, 
and  those  of  the  military  profession.  Philip,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  found  all 
thino-s  unsettled.  He  himself  was  obliged  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  own  fortune, 
and  was  not  supported  by  the  least  foreign  assistance  He  raised  himself  to  the 
power  and  grandeur  to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  He  was  obliged  to  train  up, 
not  only  his  soldiers,  but  his  officers;  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  military  exercises;  to 
inure  them  to  the  fatigues  of  war;  and  to  his  care  and  abilities  Macedon  owed  the 
rise  of  the  celebrated  phalanx,  that  is,  of  the  best  troops  the  world  had  then  ever 
seen,  and  to  which  Alexander  owed  all  his  conquests.  How  many  obstacles  stood 
in  Philip's  way,  before  he  could  possess  himself  of  the  power  which  Athens,  Sparta, 
and  Thebes,  had  successively  exercised  over  Greece!  The  Greeks,  who  were  the 
bravest  and  most  sagacious  people  in  the  world,  would  not  acknowledge  him  for 
their  chief,  till  he  acquired  that  title  by  wading  through  seas  of  blood,  and  by  gain- 
incr  numberless  conquests  over  them.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  way  was  prepared  for 
Alexander's  executing  his  great  design;  the  plan  whereof,  and  the  most  excellent  in- 
structions relative  to  it,  had  been  laid  down  to  him  by  his  father.  Now,  will  it  not 
appear  a  much  easier  task,  to  subdue  Asia  with  Grecian  armies,  than  to  subject  the 
Greeks,  who  had  so  often  triumphed  over  Asia? 

But,  without  carrying  farther  the  parallel  of  Alexander  with  Philip,  which  all  who 
do  not  consider  heroes  according  to  the  number  of  provinces  they  have  conquered, 
but,  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  actions,  must  give  in  favour  of  the  latter,  what 
judgment  are  we  to  form  of  Alexander,  after  his  triumpk«ver  Darius?  and  is  it  pos- 
sible to  propose  him,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  a  model  worthy  the  imita- 

*  Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  749. 
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tion  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  character  of  frreat  soldiers  and  illustrious  conquerors? 

In  this  inquiry,  I  shall  be<^in  with  that  which  is  unanimously  agreed,  by  all  the 
writers  on  this  subject,  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  solid  glory  of  a  hero;  I  mean, 
the  justice  of  the  war  in  which  he  engages,  without  which  he  is  not  a  conqueror 
and  a  hero,  but  a  robber  and  usurper.  Alexander,  in  making  Asia  the  seat  of  war, 
and  turning  his  arms  against  Darius,  had  a  plausible  pretence  for  it;  because  the  Per- 
sians had  been,  in  all  ages,  and  were  at  that  time,  professed  enemies  to  the  Greeks, 
over  whom  he  had  been  appointed  generalissimo,  and  whose  injuries  he  therefore 
miiJ-ht  think  himself  justly  entitled  to  revenge.  But  then,  what  right  had  Alexander 
over  the  great  number  of  nations,  who  did  not  know  even  the  name  of  Greece,  and 
had  never  done  him  the  least  injury?  The  Scythian  ambassador  spoke  very  judicious- 
ly, when  he  addressed  him  in  these  words:  "What  have  we  to  do  with  thee?  We 
never  once  set  our  feet  in  thy  country.  Are  not  those  who  live  in  woods  allowed  to 
be  ignorant  of  thee,  and  the  place  from  whence  thou  comest?  Thou  boastest,  that 
the  only  design  of  thy  marching  is  to  extirpate  robbers:  thou  thyself  art  the  greatest 
robber  in  the  world."  This  is  Alexander's  true  character,  in  which  there  ia  nothing 
to  be  rejected. 

A  pirate  spoke  to  him  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  stronger  terms.  Alexander  asked 
him,  "What  right  have  you  to  infest  the  seas?"  The  same  that  thou  hast,"  replied  the 
pirate  with  a  generous  liberty,  "to  infest  the  universe:  but  because  I  do  this  in  a  small 
ship,  I  am  called  a  robber;  and  because  thou  actest  the  same  part  with  a  great  fleet, 
thou  art  styled  conqueror."*  This  was  a  witty  and  just  answer,  says  St.  Austin, 
who  has  preserved  this  small  fragment  of  Cicero.f 

If  therefore  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  and  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt 
of  its  being  so,  that  every  war,  undertaken  merely  from  the  view  of  ambition,  is  un^ 
just  and  that  the  prince  who  begins  it  is  guilty  of  all  the  sad  consequences,  and  all 
the  blood  shed  on  that  occasion,  what  idea  ought  we  to  form  of  Alexander's  last 
conquest''  Was  ever  ambition  more  extravagant  or  rather  more  furious,  than  that  of 
this  prince?  Coming  from  a  little  spot  of  ground,  and  forgetting  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  paternal  domains,  after  he  had  far  extended  his  conquests,  has  subdued  not  only 
the  Persians,  but  also  the  Bactrians  and  Indians,  has  added  kingdom  to  kingdom;  af- 
ter all  this,  he  still  finds  himself  pent  up:  and,  determined  to  force,  if  possible,  the 
barriers  of  nature,  he  endeavours  to  discover  a  new  world,  and  does  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  millions  of  men  to  his  ambition  or  curiosity.^  It  is  related  that  Alexander, 
upon  being  told  by  Anaxarchus  the  philosopher,  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  wept  to  think  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  conquer  them  all,  since 
he  had  not  yet  conquered  one.§  Is  it  wrong  in  Seneca,  to  compare  these  pretended 
heroes,  who  have  gained  renown,  no  otherwise  than  by  the  ruin  of  nations,  to  a  con- 
flagration and  a  flood,  which  lay  waste  and  destroy  all  things;  or  to  wild  beasts,  who 
live  merely  by  blood  and  slaughter?] | 

Alexander  passionately  fond  of  glory,  the  true  nature  and  the  just  bounds  of  wliich 
were  unknown  to  him,  prided  himself  upon  treading  in  the  steps  of  Hercules,  and  even 
in  carrying  his  victorious  arms  farther  than  he.  What  resemblance  wau  there,  says  the 
same  Seneca^  between  that  wise  conqueror,  and  this  frantic  youth,  who  mistook  his 
successful  rashness  for  merit  and  virtue?  Hercules,  in  his  expeditions,  made  no  con- 
quests for  himself.  He  overran  the  universe  as  the  subduer  of  monsters,  the  enemy 
of  the  wicked,  the  avenger  of  the  good,  and  the  lestorer  of  peace  by  land  and  sea. 
Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  an  unjust  robber  from  his  youth,  a  cruel  ravager  of  pro- 
vinces, an  infamous  murderer  of  his  friends,  makes  his  happiness  and  glory  consist  in 

*  Eleganter  et  yeraciter  Alexandro  illi  Magno  coraprehensus  pirata  rospondit.  Nam  cum  idem  Rex  hominem 
iiiterrogasset,  quid  ei  videretur  ut  mare  habeiet  infestum:  ille,  libera  contumacia;  quid  tibi,  iuquit,  ut  orbem 
terrarum.  Sed  quia  id  ego  exiguo  navigio  facio,  latro  vocor;  qui  a  tu  magna  classe,  imperator.  Refert  Nonius 
Marc.  ex.  Cic.  iii.  de  Rep. 

t  St.  Aust.  de  Civ.  Dei.l.  iv.  c.  4. 

i  Agebat  infelicem  Alexandrum  furor  aliena  devastandi,  et  ad  ignota  mittebat.  Jam  in  unum  reguum  multa 
regna  conjecit  (or  congessit:)  jam  Graeci  Persseque  eundem  timent;  jam  etiam  a  Dario  libeiae  natioues  jugam 
accipiunt.  Hie  tameu  ultra  uceanum  solemqae,  indignatur  ab  Herciilis  Liberique  vestigiis  victoriam  flectei-e: 
ipsi  naturae  vim  parat— et,  ut  ita  dicam,  mundi  claustra  penumpit.  Tanta  est  ccecitas  raentium,  et  lanta  ini- 
tiorum  suorum  oblivio.  Ille  modo  igiiobilis  anguli  non  sine  controversia  Domiuus,  detecto  sine  terraiumper 
suum  rediturus  orbem,  tristis  est.— Senec.  Epist.  94  et  119. 

5  Alexandrum  pectus  insatiable  laudls,  qu  Anaxarcho:  innumerabiies  mundos  es<e  refereiiti:  Heu  me,  intuit 
miserum,  quod  ne  uno  quideraadliuc  petitus  sumi  Angusta  homiui  possessio  glorice  I'uit,  quae  Deotuni  omnium 
domicilio  suffecit.— Val.  Mai.  1.  viii.  c.l4. 

II  Exitio  gentium  clari,  non  rainores  fuerc  pestes  nioratliuifi,  quam  inuadatio— quam  conflagratio,— Sencc. 
Nat.  Qusst.  1.  iii.  in  Prafat. 

Vol.  11.-25. 
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rendering  himself  formidable  to  all  mortals,  foro-etting  that  not  only  the  fiercest  ani- 
mals, but  even  the  vilest,  make  themselves  feared  by  their  poisons.* 

But,  leaving  this  first  consideration,  which  represents  conquerors  to  us  as  so  many 
scourges  sent  by  the  wrath  of  heaven  into  the  world  to  punish  the  sins  of  it,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  examine  abstractly  in  themselves,  the  last  conquests  of  Alexander,  in  order  to 
see  what  judgment  we  are  to  form  of  them. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  actions  of  this  prince  diffuse  a  splendour  that  dazzles 
and  astonishes  the  imagination,  which  is  ever  fond  of  the  great  and  marvelous.  His 
•enthusiastic  courage  raises  and  transports  all  who  read  his  history  as  it  transported 
himself.  But  should  we  give  the  name  of  bravery  and  valour  to  a  boldness  that  is 
equally  blind,  rash,  and  impetuous;  a  boldness  void  of  all  rule,  that  will  never  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  has  no  other  guide  than  a  senseless  ardour  for  false  glory, 
and  a  wild  desire  of  distinguishing  ilsellj  be  the  methods  ever  so  unlawful?  This 
character  suits  only  a  military  robber,  who  has  no  attendants;  whose  life  only  is  exposed; 
and  who,  for  that  reason,  may  be  employed  in  some  desperate  action:  but  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  regard  to  a  king,  for  he  owes  his  life  to  all  his  army,  and  his  whole 
kingdom.  If  we  expect  some  very  rare  occasions,  on  which  a  prince  is  obliged  to 
venture  his  person,  and  share  the  danger  with  his  iroops,  in  order  to  preserve  them; 
he  ought  to  call  to  mind,  that  there  isja  great  difference  between  a  general  and  a  private 
soldier.  True  valour  is  not  desirous  of  displaying  itself,  is  no  ways  anxious  about  its 
own  reputation,  but  is  solely  intent  in  preserving;  the  army.  It  holds  its  course  equally 
between  a  fearful  wisdom,  that  foresees  and  dreads  all  difficulties,  and  a  brutal  ardour, 
which  industriously  pursues  and  confronts  dangers  of  every  kind.  In  a  word,  to  form 
an  accomplished  general,  prudence  must  soften  and  direct  the  too  fiery  temper  of 
valour;  as  this  latter  must  animate  and  warm  the  coldness  and  slowness  of  prudence. 

Do  any  of  these  characteristics  suit  Alexander?  When  we  peruse  history,  and  fol- 
low him  to  sieges  and  battles,  we  are  perpetually  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  that  of 
his  army;  and  conclude,  that  they  are  on  the  point  every  moment,  of  being  destroyed. 
Here  we  see  a  rapid  flood,  which  is  ready  to  draw  in,  and  swallow  up  this  conqueror; 
there  we  behold  a  craggy  rock,  up  which  he  climbs,  and  perceives  round  him  soldiers, 
either  transfixed  by  the  enemy's  darts,  or  thrown  headlong  by  huge  stones  over  pre- 
cipices. We  tremble,  when  we  behold  him  alone  in  a  fortress,  whither  his  rashness 
had  drawn  him,  exposed  to  all  the  javelins  of  the  enemy.  Alexander  was  ever  per- 
suaded that  miracles  would  be  wrought  in  his  favour,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  unreasonable,  as  Plutarch  observes;  lor  miracles  do  not  always  happen;  and  the 
gods  at  last  are  weary  of  guiding  and  preserving  rash  mortals,  who  abuse  the  assist- 
ance they  afford  them. 

Plutarch  in  a  treatise  wherein  he  eulogizes  Alexander,  and  exhibits  him  as  an  ac- 
complished hero,  gives  a  long  detail  of  the  several  wounds  he  received  in  every  part 
of  his  body;  and  pretends  that  the  only  design  of  fortune,  in  thus  piercing  him  with 
woimds,  was  to  make  his  courage  to  appear  more  conspicuous.f  A  renowned  war- 
rior, whose  eulogy  Plutarch  has  drawn  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  did  not  judge 
in  this  manner.  Some  persons  applauding  him  for  a  wound  he  had  received  in  battle, 
the  general  himself  declared,  that  it  was  a  fault  which  could  be  excused  only  in  a 
young  man,  and  justly  deserved  censure.:}:  It  has  been  observed  in  Hannibal'spraise, 
and  Imyselfhave  taken  notice  of  it  elsewhere,  that  he  was  never  wounded  in  all  his 
battles.  § 

The  last  observations,  which  relate  in  general  to  all  Alexander's  expeditions  in 
Asia,  must  necessarily  lessen  very  much  the  merit  of  his  victories,  and  the  splendour 
of  his  reputation;  and  this  is,  the  genius  and  character  of  the  nations  against  whom 
he  fought.  Livy,  in  a  digression,  where  he  inquires  what  would  have  been  the  fate 
lof  Alexander's  arms,  in  case  he  had  turned  them  toward  Italy;  and  where  he  shows 
that  Rome  would  certainly  have  cliecked  his  conquests,  insists  strongly  on  the  re- 
flection in  question.     He  opposes  to  this  prince,  in  the  article  of  courage,  a  great 

•  Homo  ploriac  deditii^,  cujus  nee  natnram  nee  modum  noverat,  Herculis  (vestigia  sequens,  ac  ne  ibi  quidem 
reiutens  iibi  ilia  defVcerant.  Quid  illi  (Herculi)  simile  habebat  vesanus  adolescens,  eui  pro  virtute  erat  lelix 
temeritai?  Hercules  nihil  sibi  vicit:  orbem  tcrrarum  transivit,  non  uoncupiscendo,  sed  vmdicando.  Quid  vin- 
eeret  muloriim  hostis,  bonorum  vindex,  terrarum  marisque  pacator?  At  hie  a  pueritia  latro,  gentiumque  vasla- 
tor,  tarn  hostium  pernicies  quam  amlcorumquisummuni  bonum  ducerat  terrori  esse  cunctis  mortahbus:  oblitus 
non  ferocitsima  tanium  sed  ignavissima  quoque  animalia  timeri  ob  vims  malum.    Senec.  de  Benef.  1.  i.  e.  13. 

TPlut.  de  Fortun.  Alex.  Drat.  ii.  p.  341,  (This  treatise,  if  written  by  Plutarch,  seems  a  juvenile  performance^ 
»nd  ha»  very  much  the  air  of  a  declamation.) 

♦  Tiniotheui,  Plut.  iu  Pelop.  p.  273.  §  Mention  is  made  of  but  one  single  wound. 
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number  of  illustrious  Romans,  wlio  would  have  resisted  him  on  all  occasions;  and  in 
the  article  of  prudence,  that  august  senate,  which  Cyneas,  to  give  a  more  noble  idea 
of  it  to  Pyrrhus  his  sovereign,  said  was  composed  of  so  many  kings.     "Had  he  march- 
ed," says  Livy,  "against  the  Romans,  he  would  soon  have  f()und,  that  he  was  no 
longer  combatting  against  a  Darius,  who  encumbered  with  gold  and  purple,  the  vain 
equipage  of  his  grandeur,  and  dragging  after  him  a  multitude  of  women  and  eunuchs, 
came  as  a  prey,  rather  than  as  an  enemy;  and  whom  Alexander  conquered  without 
shedding  much  blood,  and  without  wanting  any  other  merit,  than  that  of  darino-  to 
despise  what  was  really  contemptible.     He  would  have  found  Italy  very  different 
from  India,  through  which  he  marched  in  a  riotous  maner,  his  army  quite  stupified 
with  wine;  particularly  when  he  should  have  seen  the  forests  of  Apuha,  the  mountains 
ofLucania,  and  the  still  recent  footsteps  of  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  his  uncle,  king  of 
Epirus,  who  there  lost  his  life."^"     The  historian  adds,  that  he  speaks  of  Alexander, 
not  yet  depraved  and  corrupted  by  prosperity,  whose  subtile  poison  worked  as  strongs 
ly  upon  him  as  upon  any  man  that  ever  lived;  and  he  concludes,  that  being  thus  trans^ 
formed,  he  would  have  appeared  very  different  in  Italy  from  what  he  seemed  hitherto. 
These  reflections  of  Livy  show,  that  Alexander  partly  owed  his  victories  to  the 
weakness  of  his  enemies;  and  that,  had  he  met  with  nations  as  courageous,  and  as 
well  inured  to  all  the  hardships  of  war  as  the  Romans,  and  commanded  by  as  able, 
experienced  generals  as  those  of  Rome,  then  his  victories  would  not  have  been  either 
so  rapid,  or  so  uninterupted.    From  hence  we  are  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  conqueror. 
Hannibal  and  Seipio  are  considered  as  two  of  the  greatest  generals  that  ever  lived,  and 
for  this  reason,  both  of  them  not  only  understood  perfectly  the  military  science,  but 
their  experience,  their  abilities,  their  resolution  and  courage,  were  put  to  the  trial,  and 
set  in  the  strongest  light.  Should  we  give  to  either  of  them  an  unequal  antagonist,  one 
whose  reputation  is  not  answerable  to  theirs,  Ave  shall  no  loncjer  have  the  same  idea 
of  them,  and  their  victories,  though  supposed  alike,  appear  no  longer  with  the  same 
lustre,  nor  deserve  the  same  applause. 

Mankind  are  but  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  shining  actions  and  a  pompous  exte- 
rior, and  blindly  abandon  themselvTS  to  prejudices  of  every  kind.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Alexander  possessed  very  great  qualities;  but  if  we  throw  into  the  other 
scale  his  errors  and  vices,  the  presumptuous  idea  he  entertained  of  his  merit,  the 
high  contempt  he  had  for  other  men,  not  excepting  his  own  father;  his  ardent  thirst 
for  praise  and  flattery;  his  ridiculous  notion  of  fancying  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter; 
of  ascribing  divinity  to  himself;  of  requiring  a  free,  victorious  people  to  pay  him  a 
servile  homage,  and  prostrate  themselves  ignominiously  before  him;  his  abandoning 
himself  so  shamefully  to  wine;  his  violent  anger,  which  rises  to  brutal  ferocity;  the 
unjust  and  barbarous  execution  of  his  bravest  and  most  faithful  o'Rcers,  and  the 
murder  of  his  most  worthy  friends,  in  the  midst  of  feasts  and  carousals:  can  any 
one  says  Livy,  believe  that  all  these  imperiections  do  not  greatly  sully  the  reputation 
of  a  conqueror?t  But  Alexander's  frantic  ambition,  which  knew  neither  law  nor 
limits;  the  rash  intrepidity  with  which  he  braved  dangers,  without  the  least  reason 
or  necessity;  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  nations,  totally  unskilled  in  war, 
against  whom  he  fought;  do  not  these  enervate  the  reasons  for  which  he  is  thoufyht 
to  have  naerited  the  surname  of  Great,  and  the  title  ol'Hero?  This,  however,  I  leave 
to  the  prvidence  and  equity  of  my  reader. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  alJ  orators  who  applaud  a  prince,  never 
fail  to  compare  him  to  Alexander.  They  fincy,  that  when  he  is  once  equalled  to 
this  king,  it  is  impossible  for  panygeric  to  soar  higher:  they  cannot  imagine  to  them- 
selves any  thing  more  august;  and  think  they  have  omitted  the  stroke  which  finisiiiCS 
the  glory  of  a  hero,  should  they  not  exalt  hfm  by  this  comparison.  In  my  opinion, 
this  denotes  a  falce  taste,  a  wrong  turn  of  thinking;  and,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  say 
it,  a  depravity  of  judgment,  which  must  naturally  shock  a  reasonable  mind-  For,  as 
Alexander  was  invested  with  supreme  power,  he  ought  to  have  fulfilled  the  several 

•  Non  jam  cuna  Daiio  rem  esse  dixisset,  quem  muHerum  ac  spadonum  agmen  ti-alientem,  inter  purpurara 
atque  auiiiin,  oneratum  fortunse  suae  appaiatibus,  pra;dam  verius  quam  hostem,  nihil  aliud  q bam  bene  ausu« 
vana  contemiiere, incruentus  devicit.  Longe  alms  Italiae,  quam  Indise,  per  quam  lemulento  ngmine  commet 
sabuudus  ineegsit,  vuus  ilh  habitus  esset,  saltus  Apulia;  ac  montes,  Lucanos  cernenti,  et  vestigia  recentia  do 
mesticK  eladis,  ubi  avunculus  ejus  nuper,  Epiii  Rex,  Alexander  absumptus  eiat — Liv.  I.  ix.  n.  17. 

t  Referre  in  tauto  Rege  piget  superbam  mutationem  vestis,  et  desideratus  humi  jacentium  alulationes,  etiam 
viciis  Maeedouibus  graves,  nedum  victoribus;et  foeda  supphcia,  et  inter  vinum  et  epulas  cttdas  amicovum,  et 
vanitatem  ementiendae  stirpis.  Quid  si  vini  amor  in  dies  fieret  acrior?  quid  si  trux  ac  praefervida  ira?  (ec 
quicqua;n4vibi\*iuJntersc  'uptores  tefero)  nuJlane  hsec  damna  imperatorils  virtutibui  duciir.us?— Liv.  l.ix..nT. 
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duties  of  the  sovereignty.  We  do  not  find  that  he  possessed  the  first,  the  most  es- 
sential and  most  excellent  virtues  of  a  great  prince,  who  is  to  be  the  father,  the  guar- 
dian, and  shepherd  of  his  people;  to  govern  them  by  good  laws;  to  make  their  trade 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  flourish;  to  encourage  and  protect  arts  and  sciences;  to 
establish  peace  and  plenty,  and  r.ot  suffer  his  subjects  to  be  in  any  manner  aggrieved 
or  injured;  lo  maintain  an  agreeable  harmony  between  all  orders  of  the  state,  and 
jnake  them  conspire,  in  due  proportion  to  the  public  welfare;  to  employ  himself  in 
doing  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  to  hear  their  disputes,  and  reconcile  them;  to  con- 
sider himself  as  the  father  of  his  people,  consequently  as  obliged  to  provide  for  all 
their  necessities,  and  to  procure  them  the  several  enjoyments  of  life.  Now,  Alexan- 
der, who,  almost  a  moment  after  he  ascended  the  throne',  left  Macedonia,  and  never 
returned  back  into  it,  did  not  endeavour  at  any  of  these  things,  which  however  are 
the  chief  and  most  substantial  duties  of  a  great  prince. 

He  seems  to  have  possessed  such  qualities  only  as  are  of  the  second  rank,  T  mean 
those  of  war,  and  these  are  all  extravagant;  and  carried  on  to  the  rashest  and  most 
odious  excess,  and  to  the  extremes  of  folly  and  fury;  while  his  kingdom  is  left  a  prey 
3to  the  rapine  and  exactions  of  Antipater;  and  all  the  conquered  provinces  abandoned 
to  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  governors,  who  carried  their  oppression  so  far,  that 
Alexander  was  forced  to  put  them  to  death.  Nor  do  his  soldiers  appear  in  a  more 
advantageous  light:  f()r  these,  after  having  plundered  the  wealth  of  the  east,  and  af- 
ter the  prince  had  given  them  the  highest  marks  of  his  beneficence,  grew  so  licen- 
tious, so  debauched  and  abandoned  to  vices  of  every  kind,  that  he  was  forced  to  pay 
their  debts,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds.*  What  strange  men 
were  these!  howdeprai^ed  their  school!  how  pernicious  the  fruit  of  their  victories!  Is 
it  doinii  honour  to  a  prince,  is  it  adorning  his  panegyric,  to  compare  him  with  such 
B  model? 

The  Romans  indeed  seem  to  have  held  Alexander's  memory  in  great  veneration; 
but  I  very  much  question,  whether,  in  the  virtuous  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
would  have  been  considered  so  great  a  man.  Ca3.sar,  seeing  his  statue  in  a  temple 
in  Spain,  during  his  government  of  it,  after  his  prstorsliip,  could  not  forbear  groan- 
ing and  sighing,  when  he  compared  the  kw  glorious  actions  achieved  by  himselfj  to 
the  mighty  exploits  of  this  conqueror.  It  was  said  that  Pompey,  in  one  of  his  tri- 
umphs, appeared  dressed  in  that  king's  surtout.  Augustus  pardoned  the  Alexan- 
drians for  the  sake  of  their  founder.  Caligula,  in  a  ceremony  in  which  he  assumed 
the  character  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  wore  Alexander's  coat  of  mail.  But  no  one 
carried  their  veneration  for  this  monarch  so  far  as  Caracalla.  He  used  the  same 
kind  of  arras  and  goblets  as  that  prince;  he  had  a  Macedonian  phalanx  in  his  army; 
he  persecuted  the  Peripatetics,  and  would  have  burned  all  the  books  of  Aristotle, 
their  founder,  because  he  was  suspected  to  have  conspired  with  those  who  poisoned 
Alexander.! 

I  believe  that  I  may  justly  assert,  that  if  an  impartial  person  of  good  sense  reads 
Plutarch's  lives  of  illustrious  men  with  attention,  they  will  leave  such  a  tacit  and 
strong  impression  on  his  mind,  as  v^^ill  make  him  consider  Alexander  one  of  the  least 
valuable  among  them.  But  how  strong  would  the  contrast  be  found,  had  we  the 
lives  of  Epaminondas,  of  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  the  loss  of  which  can  never  be  too 
much  regretted!  How  little  would  Alexander  appear,  set  oflfwith  all  his  titles,  and 
surrounded  by  all  his  conquests,  even  if  considered  in  a  military  light,  when  compared 
to  those  heroes,  who  were  truly  great,  and  worthy  their  exalted  reputation. 

f  ECTION  XX.— BEFLSGTIONS  ON  THE  PERSIANS,  GREEKS,  AND  MACEDONIANS,  BY  M.  BOS- 
SUET,  BISHOP  OF  MEAUX. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  my  inserting  here  part  of  the  admirable  re- 
flections! of  the  bishop  of  Mcaux,  on  the  character  and  government  of  the  Persians, 
Greeks  and  Macedonians  whose  history  we  have  heard. 

The  Greek  nations,  several  of  whom  had  at  first  lived  under  a  monarchial  form  of 
government,  having  studied  the  arts  of  civil  polity,  imagined  they  were  able  to  go- 
vern themselves,  and  most  of  their  cities  formed  themselves  into  commonwealths. 
But  the  wise  legislators  who  arose  in  every  country,  as  a  Thales,  a  Pythagoras,  a 
Pittacus,  a  Lycurgus,  a  Solon,  and  many  others  mentioned  in  history,  prevented  liber- 

•More  than  six  miUions  of  dollars.  ,  ,   , 

tDifld  I.  Kxwii.  p.  53,     App,  tie  B««ll.  Mithrid.  p.  253.    Diod.l.  li.  p.  454.     Id.  1.   lix.  p.  653.    Id.  I.  Ixxvil. 
p»  973,  J  Discourse  on  Universal  History,  Part  iii.  chap.  4. 
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ty  from  degenerating  into  licentiousness.  Laws  drawn  up  with  great  simplicity  and 
few  in  number,  awed  the  people,  held  them  in  their  duty,  and  made  them  all  con- 
spire to  the  general  good  of  the  country. 

The  idea  of  liberty  which  such  a  conduct  inspired,  was  wonderful.  For  the  liber- 
ty which  the  Greeks  figured  to  themselves,  was  subject  to  the  law,  that  is,  to  reason 
itself,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  whole  nation.  They  would  not  let  men  rise  to 
power  among  them.  Magistrates  who  were  feared  during  their  office,  became  af- 
terwards private  men,  and  had  no  authority  but  what  their  experience  gave  them. 
The  law  was  considered  as  their  sovereign;  the  law  appointed  magistrates,  prescribed 
the  limits  of  their  power,  and  punished  their  mal-administration.  The  advantage  of 
this  government  was,  the  citizens  bore  so  much  the  greater  love  for  their  country,  as 
all  shared  in  the  government  of  it,  and  as  every  individual  was  capable  of  attaining 
its  highest  dignities. 

The  advantage  which  accrued  to  Greece  from  philosophy,  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
servation of  its  form  of  government,  was  incredible.  The  greater  freedom  these 
nations  enjoyed,  the  greater  necessity  there  was  to  settle  the  laws  relating  to  man- 
ners and  those  of  society,  agreeable  to  reason  and  good  sense.  From  Pythagoras, 
Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Archytas,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  many 
others,  the  Greeks  received  their  noble  precepts. 

But  why  should  we  mention  philosophers  only?  The  writings  of  even  the  poets, 
which  were  in  every  body's  hands,  diverted  them  very  much,  but  instructed  them 
still  more.  The  most  renowned  conquerors  considered  Homer  as  a  master,  who 
taught  him  to  govern  -^visely.  This  great  poet  instructed  people  no  less  happily,  in 
obedience,  and  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen. 

When  the  Greeks,  thus  educated,  saw  the  delicacy  of  the  Asiatics,  their  dress  and 
beauty,  emulating  that  of  women,  they  held  them  in  the  utmost  contempt.  But  their 
form  of  governiTient,  that  had  no  other  rule  than  their  prince's  will,  which  took  place 
of  all  laws,  not  excepting  the  most  sacred,  inspired  them  with  horror;  and  the  bar- 
barians were  the  most  hateful  objects  to  Greece. 

The  Greeks  had  imbibed  this  hatred  in  the  most  early  times,  and  it  was  become 
almost  natural  to  them.*  A  circumstance  which  made  those  nations  delight  so  much 
in  Homer's  poems,  was  his  celebrating  the  advantages  and  victories  of  Greece  over 
Asia.  On  the  side  of  Asia  was  Venus,  that  is  to  say,  the  pleasures,  the  idle  loves, 
and  effeminacy:  on  that  of  Greece  was  Juno,  or,  in  other  words,  gravity  with  con- 
jugal affection,  Mercury  with  eloquence,  and  Jupiter  with  wise  policy.  With  the 
Asiatics  v/as  Mars,  an  impetuous  and  brutal  deity,  that  is  to  say,  war  carried  on  with 
fury;  with  the  Greeks  Pallas,  or,  in  other  words,  the  science  of  war  and  valour,  con- 
ducted by  reason.  The  Grecians,  from  this  time,  had  ever  imagined,  that  under- 
standing and  true  bravery  were  natural  as  well  as  peculiar  to  them.  They  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  Asia's  design  to  conquer  them;  and  in  bowing  to  this  yoke, 
they  would  have  thought  they  had  subjected  virtue  to  pleasure,  the  mind  to  the  body, 
and  true  courage  to  force  without  reason,  which  consisted  merely  in  numbers. 

The  Greeks  were  strongly  mspired  with  these  sentiments,  when  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes,  invaded  them  with  armies  so  prodigiously  numerous  as  ex- 
ceeds all  belief.  The  Persians  found  often,  to  their  cost,  the  great  advantage  which 
discipline  has  over  multitude  and  confusion;  and  how  greatly  superior  courage, 
when  conducted  by  art,  is  to  a  blind  impetuosity. 

Persia,  after  having  been  so  often  conquered  by  the  Greeks,  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  sow  divisions  among  them;  and  the  height  to  which  conquest  had  raised  the  latter, 
facilitated  this  object.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  fear  held  them  in  the  bands  of  union,  so 
on  the  other,  victory  and  security  gave  rise  to  and  cherished  dissentions  among  them. 
Having  always  been  used  to  fight  and  conquer,  they  no  sooner  believed  that  the 
power  of  the  Persians  could  not  distress  them,  than  they  turned  their  arms  agamst 
each  other.t 

Among  the  several  republics  of  which  Greece  was  composed,  Athens  and  Lace- 
dsemon  were  undoubtedly  the  chief.  These  two  great  commonwealths,  whose  man- 
ners and  conduct  were  directly  opposite,  perplexed  and  incommoded  each  other,  in 
the  common  design  they  had  of  subjecting  all  Greece;  so  that  they  Avere  eternally  at 
variance,  and  this  more  from  a  contrariety  of  interests,  than  an  opposition  of  tem- 
pers and  dispositions. 
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The  Grecian  cities  would  not  subject  themselves  to  either,  for  besides  that  every- 
one of  them  desired  to  live  free  and  independent,  they  were  not  pleased  with  the  go- 
vernment of  either  of  those  two  commonwealths.  We  have  shown,  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  that  the  Peloponnesian,  and  other  wars,  were  either  owing  to,  or 
supported  by,  the  reciprocal  jealousy  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  this  jealousy  disturbed,  it  supported  Greece  in  some  measure;  and  kept  it 
from  being  dependent  on  either  of  those  republics. 

The  Persians  soon  perceived  this  state  and  condition  of  Greece;  after  which,  the 
whole  secret  of  their  politics  was  to  keep  up  these  jealousies,  and  foment  these  di- 
visions. Lacedaemon,  being  the  most  ambitious,  was  the  first  that  made  them  en- 
gage in  the  Grecian  quarrels.  The  Persians  took  part  in  them,  with  a  view  of  sub- 
jecting the  whole  nation;  and,  industrious  to  make  the  Greeks  weaken  one  another, 
they  only  waited  for  the  favourable  instant  to  crush  them  altogether.  The  cities  of 
Greece  now  considered,  in  their  wars,  only  the  kings  of  Persia,  whom  they  called 
the  great  king,  or  the  king,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  if  they  already  thought  them- 
selves his  subjects.  But  when  Greece  was  upon  the  brink  of  slavery,  and  ready  to 
fall  into  the  liands  of  the  barbarians,  it  was  impossible  for  the  genius,  the  ancient 
spirit  of  the  country,  not  to  rouse  and  take  the  alarm.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedae- 
mon, made  the  Persians  tremble  in  Asia  Minor,  and  showed  that  they  might  be 
humbled.  Their  weakness  was  still  more  evident,  by  the  glorious  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  who  had  followed  the  younger  Cyrus.* 

It  was  then  that  all  Greece  saw,  more  plainly  than  ever,  that  it  possessed  an  in- 
vincible body  of  soldiery,  which  was  able  to  subdue  all  nations;  and  that  nothing  but 
its  feuds  and  divisions  could  subject  it  to  an  enemy  who  was  too  weak  to  resist  it 
when  united. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  a  prince  whose  abilities  were  equal  to  his  valour,  took  so  great 
advantage  of  the  divisions  which  reigned  between  the  various  cities  and  common- 
wealths, that  though  his  kingdom  was  but  small,  yet,  as  it  was  united,  and  his  power 
absolute,  he  at  last,  partly  by  artifice,  and  partly  by  strength,  rose  to  greater  power 
than  any  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  obliged  them  all  to  march  under  his  standard 
anrainst  the  common  enemy.  This  was  the  state  of  Greece  when  Philip  lost  his  life, 
and  Alexander  his  son  succeeded  to  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  designs  he  had  projected. 

The  Macedonians,  at  his  accession,  were  not  only  well  disciplined  and  inured  to 
toils,  but  iriumphant;  and  become,  by  so  many  successes,  almost  as  much  superior  to 
the  other  Greeks  in  valour  and  discipline,  as  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  superior  to 
Persians,  and  to  such  nations  as  resembled  them. 

Darius  who  reigned  over  Persia  in  Alexander's  time,  was  a  just,  brave,  and  gen- 
erous prince;  was  iDcloved  by  his  subjects,  and  wanted  neither  good  sense  nor  vigour 
for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  But,  if  we  compare  them;  if  we  oppose  the  genius 
of  Darius,  to  the  sublime  penetration  of  Alexander;  the  valour  of  the  former,  to  the 
mighty  invincible  courage  of  the  latter;  with  that  boundless  desire  of  Alexander,  of 
augmenting  his  glory,  and  his  entire  belief  that  all  things  ought  to  bow  the  neck  to 
him,  as  being  formed  by  Providence,  superior  to  the  rest  of  mortals;  a  belief  with 
which  he  inspired,  not  only  his  generals,  but  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers,  who  there- 
by rose  above  difficulties,  and  even  above  themselves;  the  reader  will  easily  judge 
which  of  the  monarchs  was  to  be  victorious. 

If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  advantages  which  the  Greeks  and  Macedon- 
ians had  over  their  enemies,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Per- 
sian empire  to  subsist  any  longer,  when  invaded  by  so  great  a  hero,  and  by  such  in- 
vincible armies.  And  thus  we  discover,  atone  and  the  same  time,  the  circumstance 
which  ruined  the  empire  of  the  Persians,  and  raised  that  of  Alexander. 

To  smooth  his  way  to  victory,  the  Persians  happened  to  lose  the  only  general  who 
was:ai)le  to  make  head  against  the  Greeks,  and  this  was  Memnon  of  Rhodes.  So 
long  as  Alexander  fought  against  this  illustrious  warrior,  he  might  glory  in  having 
vanquished  an  enemy  worthy  of  himself  But  in  the  very  infancy  of  a  diversion, 
which  began  already  to  divide  Greece,  Memnon  died;  after  which  Alexander  obliged 
all  things  to  give  way  before  him. 

This  prince  made  his  entrance  into  Babylon,  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence 
which  had  never  been  seen  before;  and,  after  haviuL''  revenged  Greece,  after  subduing, 
witlj  incredible  celerity,  all  the  nations  subject  to  Persia,  to  secure  his  new  empire  on 
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every  side,  or  rather  to  satiate  his  ambition,  and  render  his  name  more  famous  than 
that  of  Bacchus,  he  marched  into  India,  and  there  extended  his  conquests  farther 
than  that  celebrated  conqueror  had  done.  But  the  monarch,  whose  impetuous  career 
neither  deserts,  rivers,  nor  mountains  could  stop,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  mur- 
murs of  his  soldiers,  who  called  aloud  for  ease  and  repose. 

Alexander  returned  to  Babylon,  dreaded  and  respected,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as 
a  o-od.  Nevertheless,  the  formidable  empire  he  had  acquired,  subsisted  no  longer  than 
his  Ufe,  which  was  but  short.  At  thirty-three  years  of  age,  in  the  midst  of  the  grand- 
est desio'ns  that  ever  man  formed,  and  flushed  with  the  surest  hopes  of  success,  he 
died;,  before  he  had  leisure  to  settle  his  affairs  on  a  solid  foundation;  leaving  behind 
him  a  weak  brother,  and  children  very  young,  all  incapable  of  supporting  the  weight 
of  such  a  power. 

But  the  circumstance  which  proved  most  fatal  to  his  family  and  empire,  was  his 
having  taught  the  generals  who  surviv^ed  him  to  breathe  nothing  but  ambition  and 
war.  He  foresaw  the  prodigious  lengths  they  would  go  after  his  death.  To  curb 
their  ambitious  views,  and  for  fear  of  mistaking  in  his  conjectures,  he  did  not  dare  to 
name  his  successor,  or  the  guardian  of  his  children.  He  only  foretold,  that  his  friends 
would  solemnize  his  obsequies  with  bloody  battles;  and  he  expired  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  full  of  the  sad  images  of  the  confusion  which  would  follow  his  death. 

Macedon,  the  kingdom  he  inherited,  which  his  ancestors  had  governed  during  so 
many  ages,  was,  as  he  had  foreseen,  invaded  on  all  sides,  as  a  succession  that  was  be- 
come vacant;  and  after  being  long  exposed  a  prey,  was  at  last  possessed  by  another 
family.  Thus  this  great  conqueror,  the  most  renowned  the  world  ever  saw,  was  the 
last  king  of  his  family.  Had  he  lived  peaceably  in  Macedon,  the  vast  bounds  of  his 
empire  would  not  have  proved  a  temptation  to  his  generals,  and  he  would  have  left 
to  his  children  the  kingdom  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  But,  rising  to  too  exalt- 
ed a  height  of  power,  he  proved  the  destruction  of  his  prosperity;  and  such  was  the 
glorious  fruit  of  all  his  conquests. 
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PLAN. 

THIS  chapter  contains  the  competition  and  wars  that  subsisted  between  the  generals  of  Alexnnd;  r,  from  the 
death  of  that  prince  to  the  battle  of  Ipiis  in  Phryfi:ia,  which  decided  their  sevenU  fates.  Those  events  includo 
the  space  of  twenty-three  years ,  w  hich  coincide  w  itli  the  first  twenty-three  ycaii  of  Uie  reign  of  Ptolemy  th  e 
son  of  Lagus,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3631  to  theyesr  3704. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SECTION  I. TROUBLES  AVHICH    FOLLOWED  THE  DEATH  OF    ALEXANDER.       PARTITION  OF 

THE  PROVINCES.     ARID-EUS  IS  DECLARED  KING.      PERDICCAS  APPOINTED  HIS  GUARDIAN. 

Jn  relating  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  I  mentioned  the  many  troubles  and 
commotions  that  arose  in  the  army  on  first  receiving  the  news  ot"  that  event.  All  tlie 
troops,  soldiers  as  well  as  officers,  had  their  thoughts  entirely  taken  up,  at  iirst,  with 
the  loss  of  a  prince  whom  they  lov^d  as  a  father,  and  revered  almost  as  a  god,  and 
abandoned  themselves  immoderately  to  grief  and  tears.  A  mournful  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  camp;  but  this  was  soon  succeeded  by  dismal  sighs  and  lamentations, 
which  speak  the  true  language  of  the  heart,  and  never  flow  from  a  vain  ostentation 
of  sorrow,  which  is  too  often  paid  to  custom  and  decorum  5n  such  occasions.* 

When  the  first  impression  of  giief  had  given  place  to  reflection,  they  began  to  con- 
sider, with  the  utmost  consternation,  the  state  in  which  the  death  of  Alexander  had 
left  them.  They  found  themselves  at  an  infinite  distance  trom  their  native  country, 
and  among  a  people  lately  subdued,  so  little  accustomed  to  their  new  yoke,  that  they 
were  hardly  acciuainted  with  their  present  masters,  and  had  not  as  yet  had  sufficient 
time  to  forget  their  ancient  laws  and  that  form  of  government  under  which  they  had 
always  lived.  What  measures  could  be  taken  to  keep  a  country  of  such  vast  extent 
in  subjection?  How  could  it  be  possible  to  suppress  those  srditi(j!is  and  revolts  which 
would  naturally  break  out  on  all  sides  in  that  decisive  moment?  What  expedients 
could  be  tbrmed  to  restrain  those  troops  within  the  limits  of  their  duty,  who  had  so 
long  been  habituated  to  complaints  and  murmurs,  and  were  commanded  by  chiefs 
whose  views  and  pretensions  were  so  ditierent? 

The  only  remedy  for  these  various  calamities  seemed  to  consist  in  a  speedy  nomi- 
nation of  a  successor  to  Alexander;  and  the  troops,  as  well  as  the  otficers,  and  the 
whole  Macedonian  state,  seemed  at  first  to  be  very  desirous  of  this  expedient;  and 
their  common  interest  and  security,  with  the  preservation  of  their  new  conquests,  amid 
the  barbarous  nations  which  surrounded  them,  made  it,  indeed  necessary  for  them 
to  consider  this  election  as  their  firstand  most  important  care,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  the  choice  of  a  person,  qualified  to  fill  so  arduous  a  station,  and  sustain  the  weight  of  it 
insuchamanneras  tobe  capable  ofsupporting  the  general  order  and  tranquillity.  But,  it 
had  already  been  written,  "that  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  should  be  divided  and  rent 
asunder  after  his  death,"  and  that  it  should  not  be  transmitted,  in  the  usual  manner, 
"  to  his  posterity."!  JSo  efforts  of  human  wisdom  could  establish  a  sole  successor 
to  that  prince.  In  vain  did  they  deliberate,  consult,  and  decide;^  nothing  could  be 
executed  contrary  to  the  pre-ordained  event,  and  nothing  short  of  it  could  possibly 
subsist.  A  superior  and  invincible  power  had  already  disposed  of  the  kingdom^  and 
divided  it  by  an  inevitable  decree,  as  will  be  evident  iii  the  sequel.  The  circumstances 
of  this  partition  had  been  denounced  nearly  three  centuries  before  this  lime;  the  por- 

*  Paisim  silentia  etgemitus;  nihil  compositum  in  ostentationem—altiuamoeiebant.— Tacit,        •  Dan-  xi.  4. 
t  Noil  eiit,  lion  itabit,  noii  bet.— Isa. 
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lions  ofitlind  already  been  assii:;nc(l  to  ditlerent  ptisses^ors,  and  nothing  could  frus- 
trate lliat  division,  Aviiich  was  only  lo  be  deterred  lor  a  lew  years.  Till  the  arrival  of 
thai  period,  men  miglit  indeed  raise  commotions,  and  concert  a  variety  ofmovements. 
but  all  their  elibrts  would  (Uily  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  had  been  ordain- 
ed by  the  sovereign  Master  of  kingdoms,  and  of  wiiat  had  been  foretold  by  his 
propiet. 

Alexan.ler  had  a  son  by  Barsina,  and  had  conferred  the  name  of  Hercules  upon 
him.  Ui)xana,  another  of  his  wiws,  was  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  when  that  prince 
died,  yie  had  likewise  a  nata:-al  brother,  called  Amkeus;  but  he  would  not  upon  his 
death-tied  dispose  of  his  dominions  in  favour  of  any  heir;  for  which  reason  this  vast 
empire,  which  no  louixer  had  a  master  to  sway  it,  became  a  source  oi'competition  and 
wars,  as  Alexander  had  plainly  forseen,  when  he  declared  that  his  friends  would  cele- 
brate his  funeral  with  bloody  battles. 

The  division  was  augmented  by  the  equality  amonix  the  generals  of  the  army,  none 
of  whom  was  so  superior  lohis  colleagues,  either  by  birth  or  merit,  as  to  induce  them 
to  oiler  him  the  empire,  and  submit  to  his  authority.  The  cavalry  were  desirous  that 
Aridaeus  should  succeed  Alexander.  This  prince  had  discovered  but  little  strength 
of  mind  Irom  the  tiuje  he  had  been  afflicted  in  his  infancy  with  a  violent  indi!^'position, 
occasioned,  as  was  pretended,  by  some  particular  drink,  which  had  been  given  him 
b}'  Olympias,  and  which  had  disordered  his  understanding.  This  ambitious  princess 
being  apprehensive  that  the  engaging  qualities  she  discovered  ia  Aridaeus,  would  be 
so  many  obstacles  to  the  greatness  of  her  son,  Alexander,  thought  it  expedient  to 
liave  recourse  to  the  criminal  precaution  already  mentioned.  The  infantry  had  de- 
clared against  this  prince,  and  were  headed  by  Ptolemy,  and  other  chiefs  of  great  re- 
I)utation,  who  began  to  think  of  their  own  particular  establishment.  For,  a  sudden 
revolution  was  working  in  the  minds  of  these  olficers,  and  caused  them  to  contemn 
the  rank  of  private  persons,  and  all  dependency  and  subordination,  with  a  view  of 
aspiring  to  sovereign  power,  which  had  never  employed  their  thoughts  till  then,  and 
to  which  they  had  never  thought  themselves  qualified  to  pretend,  before  this  conjmic- 
ture  of  affairs. 

These  disputes,  which  engaged  the  minds  of  all  parties,  delayed  the  interment  of 
Alexander  for  the  space  of  seven  days;  and,  if  we  may  credit  some  authors,  the  body 
continued  uncorrupted  all  that  time.  It  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Chaldeans, who  embalmed  it  after  their  manner;  and  Aridasus,  (a  different  person 
from  him  I  have  already  mentioned,)  was  charged  with  the  care  of  conveying  it  to 
Alexandria.* 

After  a  variety  of  troubles  and  agitations  had  intervened,  the  principal  officers  as- 
sembled at  a  conference,  where  it  was  uiianimously  concluded,  that  Aridasus  should 
be  king,  or  rather  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  shadow  of  royalty.  The  in- 
firmity of  mind,  which  ought  to  have  excluded  him  from  the  throne,  was  the  very 
motive  of  their  advancing  him  to  it,  and  united  all  suffrages  in  his  favour.  It  favoured 
the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  all  the  chiefs,  and  covered  their  designs.  It  was  also 
agreed  in  this  assembly,  that  if  Roxana,  who  was  then  in  the  tifth  or  sixth  month  of 
bef,pregnancy,  should  have  a  son,  he  should  be  associated  with  Aridasus  in  the  throne. 
Perdiccas,  to  whom  Alexander  had  left  his  ring,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  hfe,  had 
the  person  of  the  prince  consigned  to  his  care  as  guardian,  and  was  constituted  regent 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  same  assembly,  whatever  respect  they  might  bear  to  the  memory  of  Alexan- 
der, thoutrht  fit  to  annul  some  of  his  regulations,  which  had  been  destructive  to  the 
state,  and  had  exhausted  liis  treasury.  He  had  given  orders  for  six  temples  to  be 
erected  in  particular  cities  which  he  had  named,  and  had  fixed  the  expenses  of  each 
of  these  structures  at  five  hundred  talents.  He  had  likewise  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be 
raised  over  the  tomb  of  his  father  Philip,  which  was  to  be  finished  with  a  grandeur 
and  magnificence  e«|ua!  to  that  in  Egy|)t,  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  He  had  likewise  planned  other  expenses  of  the  hke  kind,  which  were  pru- 
dentlv  revoked  by  the  assendjiy. 

Within  a  short  time  alter  these  proceedings,  Roxana  Avas  delivered  of  a  son,  who 
was  named  Alexander,  and  acknowledired  king,  jointly  with  Aridae,-us.  But  neither 
of  these  princes  pos-^^^ssed  any  thing  more  than  the  name  of  royalty,  as  all  authority 
was  entirely  lodged  in  the  great  lords  and  generals,  who  bad  divided  the  provinces 
among  themselves.t 
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In  Europe,  Thrace  and  the  adjacent  res^ions  were  consigned  to  Lysiraachus;  and 
Macedonia,  Epirusand  Greece,  were  allotted  to  Antipater  and  Craterus. 

In  Africa,  Eirvpt,  and  the  other  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Libya,  and  Cyrenaica, 
were  assiirned  to  Ptolemy  the  son  ofLafTus,  with  tliat  part  of  A^-abia  which  borders 
on  EtJ-vpt!  The  month  of  Thoth,  in  the  autumn,  is  the  epoch  from  whence  the 
vears'of  the  empire  of  the  Lairides  in  Eo:ypt  begin  to  be  computed;  though  Ptolemy 
did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  successors  of  Alexan- 
der, till  about  seventeen  years  after  this  event. 

In  lesser  Asia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the  greater  Phrygia.  were  given  to  Antigo- 
nus;  Caria  to  Cassauder;  Lydia  to  Menander;  the  lesser  Phrygia  to  Leonates;  Arme- 
nia to  Neoptolemus;  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  Eumenes.  These  Iwo  pro- 
vinces had  never  been  subjected  by  the  Macedonians,  and  Ariarthes  king  of  Cappa- 
docia continued  to  govern  them  as  formerly;  Alexander  having  advanced  willi  so 
much  rapidity  to  his  other  conquests,  as  left  him  no  inclination  to  amus(i  himself  vvith 
the  entire  reduction  of  that  province,  and  contented  himself  with  a  slight  submission. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  fell  to  Laomedon;  one  of  the  two  Medias  to  Atropates,  and 
the  other  to  Perdiccas.  Persia  was  assigned  to  Peucestes;  Babylonia  to  Archon; 
Mesopotamia  to  Arcesilaus;  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  to  Phrataphernes;  Bactria  and 
Sogdiana  to  Philip;  the  other  regions  were  divided  among  generals  whose  names  are 
now  but  little  known. 

Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiocluis,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  allies, 
which  was  a  post  of  great  importance;  and  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  com- 
manded the  companies  of  guards. 

Upper  Asia,  which  extends  almost  to  India,  and  even  India  also,  were  left  in  the 
possession  of  those  wlio  had  been  a])pointed  gov^ernors  of  those  countries  by  Alexander, 

The  same  disposition  generally  prevailed  in  all  the  provinces  I  have  already  men- 
tioned: and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  most  interpreters  explain  that  passage  in  the  Mac- 
cabees, which  declares  that  Alexander,  having  assembled  tlie  great  men  of  fus  court 
who  had  been  bred  up  with  him,  divided  his  kingdom  from  them  in  his  lifetime.  It 
is  very  probable,  that  this  prince,  when  he  saw  his  death  approachino-,  and  had  no 
inclination  to  nominate  a  successor  himself,  was  contented  Avith  confirming  each  of 
his  officers  in  the  governments  he  had  l()rmerly  assigned  them,  which  is  sufficient  to 
authorize  the  declaration  in  the  Maccabees,  "that  he  divided  his  kingdom  among 
them  while  he  was  living."* 

This  partition  was  only  the  work  of  man,  and  its  duration  was  but  short.  Tljat 
Being,  who  reigns  alone,  and  is  the  only  King  of  ages,  had  decreed  a  different  dis- 
tribution. He  assigned  to  each  his  portion,  and  marked  out  its  boundaries  and  ex- 
tent, and  his  disposition  akme  was  to  subsist. 

The  partition  concluded  on  in  the  assembly,  was  the  source  of  various  divisions 
and  wars,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  series  of  this  history;  each  of  these  governors 
claiming  the  exercise  of  an  independent  and  sovereign  power  in  his  particular  pro- 
vince. They,  however,  paid  such  veneration  to  the  memory  of  Alexander,  as  not  to 
assume  the  title  of  king,  till  all  the  race  of  that  monarch,  who  had  been  placed  upon 
the  throne,  were  extinct.f 

Among  the  governors  of  the  provinces  I  have  mentioned,  some  distinguished 
themselves  more  than  others  by  their  reputation,  merit,  and  cabals;  and  formed  dif- 
ferent parties,  to  which  the  others  adhered,  according  to  their  particular  views,  either 
of  interest  or  ambition.  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  resolutions,  which  are 
formed  in  conjunctures  of  this  nature,  are  much  influenced  by  a  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic good. 

Eumenes  must  however,  be  excepted,  for  he  imdoubtedly  was  the  most  virtuous 
man  amon^  all  the  governors,  and  had  no  superior  in  true  bravery.^  He  was  al- 
ways firm  in  the  interest  of  the  two  kings,  from  a  principle  of  true  prol^ity.  He  was 
a  native  of  Cardia,  a  city  of  Thrace,  and  his  birth  was  but  obscure.  Philip,  who 
had  observed  excellent  qualities  in  him  in  his  youth,  kept  him  near  his  own  person 
in  the  character  of  secretary,  and  reposed  great  confidence  in  him.  He  was  equally 
esteemed  b}'-  Alexander,  who  treated  him  with  extraordinary  marks  of  esteem.  Bar- 
sina,  the  first  lady  for  whom  this  prince  had  entertained  a  passion,  in  Asia,  and  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  named  Hercules,  had  a  sister  of  the  same  name  with  her  own, 
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and  the  king  espoused  her  to  Eumenes.*  We  shall  see  by  the  event,  that  this  wise 
favourite  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  justly  entitled  him  to  the  favour  of 
those  two  princes,  even  after  their  death;  and  all  his  sentiments  and  actions  will 
make  it  evident  that  a  man  may  be  a  plebeian  by  birth,  and  yet  very  noble  by  nature. 

I  have  already  intimated,  tliat  Sysio-ambis,  who  had  patiently  supported  the  death 
of  her  father,  husband,  and  son,  was  incapable  of  surviving  Alexander.f  The  death 
of  this  princess  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  her  two  youngest  daughters,  Statira 
the  widow  of  Alexander,  and  Drypetis  the  widow  of  Hephsestion.  Roxana,  w^ho 
was  apprehensive  that  Statira  as  well  as  herself  should  be  pregnant  by  Alexander, 
and  tl^at  the  birth  of  a  prince  would  frustrate  the  measures  wliich  had  been  taken  to 
secure  the  succession  to  the  son  she  hoped  to  have,  prevailed  upon  the  two  sisters 
to  visit  her,  and  secretly  destroyed  them  in  concert  with  Perdiccas,  her  only  confi- 
dant in  that  impious  proceeding.^ 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  tliose  actions  that  were  performed  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  the  defection  of  the  Greeks  in 
Upper  Asia,  and  with  the  war  which  Antipater  had  to  sustain  against  Greece;  be- 
cause these  transactions  are  most  detached,  and  in  a  manner  distinct  from  the  other 
events. 

SECTION  II. REVOLT  OF  THE  GREEKS  IN  UPPER  ASIA.       ANTIPATER  GOES  INTO  GREECE. 

FLIGHT  AND  DEATH  OF  DEMOSTHENES. 

The  Greeks  whom  Alexander  had  established  in  the  form  of  colonies,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  Asia,  continued  with  reluctance  in  those  settlements,  because  they 
did  not  experience  those  delights  and  satisfactions  with  which  they  had  flattered 
themscivet,.  and  had  long  cherished  an  ardent  desire  of  returning  into  their  own 
country.  They,  however,  dared  not  discover  their  uneasiness  w4iile  Alexander  was 
living,'but  the  moment  they  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  they  openly  declared 
their'^intentions.  They  armed  twenty  thousand  foot,  all  warlike  and  experienced 
soldiers,  with  three  thousand  horse;  and  having  placed  Philon  at  their  head,  they 
prepared  lor  their  departure,  without  taking  any  counsel,  or  receiving  orders,  from 
a-nv  but  themselves,  as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  no  authority,  and  no  longer  ac- 
knowledged any  superior.§ 

Perdiccas,  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  such  an  enterprise,  at  a  time  when 
every  thing  was  in  motion,  and  when  the  troops,  as  well  as  their  officers,  breathed 
nothincr  Inft  independence,  sent  Pithon  to  oppose  them.  The  merit  of  this  officer 
was  acknowledged  by  all;  and  he  willingly  charged  himself  with  this  commission,  in 
expectation  of  gaining  over  those  Greeks,  and  of  procuring  himself  some  considerable 
establishment  in  Upper  Asia  by  their  means.  Perdiccas,  being  acquainted  with  his 
desirrn,  gave  a  very  surprising  order  to  the  Macedonians  whom  he  sent  with  that 
general,  which  was,  to  exterminate  the  revolters  entirely.  Pithon,  on  his  arrival, 
brought  over,  by  money,  three  thousand  Greeks,  who  turned  their  backs  in  the  bat- 
tle, and  were  the  occasion  of  his  obtaining  a  complete  victory.  The  vanquished 
troops  surrendered,  but  made  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  liberties  the  condi- 
tion of  their  submitting  to  Cue  conqueror.  This  was  exactly  agreeable  to  Pithon's 
desig<ns,  but  he  was  no  longer  master  of  its  execution.  The  Macedonians  thinking 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  accomplish  the  orders  of  Perdiccas,  inhumanly  slaughtered 
all  the  Greeks,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  terms  they  had  granted  them.  Pi- 
thon being  thus  defeated  in  views,  returned  w^ith  his  Macedonians  to  Perdiccas. 

This  expedition  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Grecian  war.  The  news  of  Alexan- 
der's death  being  brought  to  Athens,  had  excited  great  rumours,  and  occasioned  a 
joy  that  was  almost  universal.  The  people,  who  had  long  sustained  with  reluctance 
the  yoke  wJiich  the  Macedonians  had  imposed  on  Greece,  made  liberty  the  subject  of 
all  their  discourse:  they  breathed  nothing  but  war,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  all 
the  extravagant  emotions  of  a  senseless  and  excessive  joy.  Phocion,  who  was  a  per- 
son of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  doubted  the  truth  of  the  intelligence  they  had  re- 
ceived, endeavoured  to  calm  the  turbulence  of  their  minds,  which  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  counsel  and  sedate  reflection.  As  the  generality  of  the  orators,  notvvith- 
standin:?  all  his  remonstrances,  believed  the  news  of  Alexander's  death,  Phocion  rose 
up,  and^exprcssed  himself  in  this  nianner:  "If  he  be  really  dead  to-day,  he  will  like- 
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wise  be  so  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  so  that  we  shall  have  time  enough  to  delibe- 
rate in  a  calm  manner,  and  with  greater  security."* 

Leosthenes,  who  was  the  first  that  published  this  account  at  Athens,  was  continu- 
ally haranguing  the  people  with  excessive  arrogance  and  vanity.  Phocion,  who 
was  tired  with  his  speeches,  said  to  him,  "Young  man,  your  discourse  resembles  the 
cypress,  which  is  tall  and  spreading,  but  bears  no  fruit."  He  gave  great  offence, 
bV  opposing  the  inclinations  of  the  people  in  so  strenuous  a  manner,  and  Hyperides 
risino'  up,  asked  him  this  question:  "When  would  you  advise  the  Athenians  to  make 
war?^'  "As  soon,"  replied  Phocion,  "as  I  see  the  young  men  firmly  resolved  to  ob- 
serve a  strict  discipline;  the  rich  disposed  to  contribute,  according  to  their  abilities, 
to  the  expense  of  a  war;  and  when  the  orators  no  longer  rob  the  public." 

All  the  remonstrances  of  Phocion  were  ineffectual;  a  war  was  resolved  on,  and  a 
deputation  agreed  to  be  sent  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  to  engage  their  accession  to 
the  league.  This  is  the  war  in  which  all  the  Greeks,  except  the  Thebans,  united  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  their  country,  under  the  conduct  of  Leosthenes,  against  An- 
tipater,  and  it  was  called  the  Lamian  war,  from  the  name  of  a  city,  where  the  latter 
w^as  defeated  in  the  first  battle. 

Demosthenes,  who  was  then  an  exile  at  Megara,  but  vv^ho,  amid  his  mifortunes, 
always  retained  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  the  defence  of  the 
common  liberty,  joined  himself  with  the  Athenian  ambassadors  sent  into  Peloponne- 
sus, and  having  seconded  their  remonstrances  in  a  wonderful  manner  by  the  force  of 
his  eloquence,  he  engaged  Sicyon,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  the  other  cities  of  Peloponne- 
sus, to  accede  to  the  league.f 

The  Athenians  were  struck  with  admiration  at  a  zeal  so  noble  and  generous,  and 
immediately  passed  a  decree  to  recall  him  from  banishment.  A  galley  with  three 
benches  of  oars  was  despatched  to  him  at  -SCgina;  and,  when  he  entered  the  port  of 
PirseuSj  all  the  magistrates  and  priests  advanced  out  of  the  city,  and  all  the  citizens 
crowded  to  meet  that  illustrious  exile,  and  receiv^ed  him  with  the  utmost  demonstra- 
tions of  affection  and  joy,  blended  at  the  same  time  with  an  air  of  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance, for  the  injury  they  had  done  him.  Demosthenes  was  sensibly  affected  with 
the  extraordinary  honours  that  were  rendered  him;  and  while  he  returned,  as  it  were 
in  triumph,  to  his  country,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  lifted  up  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  to  thank  the  gods  for  so  illustrious  a  protection,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  on  beholding  a  day  more  glorious  to  him,  than  that  had  proved  to  Al- 
cibiades,  on  Avhich  he  returned  from  his  exile.  For,  his  citizens  received  him  from 
the  pure  effect  of  desire  and  will;  whereas  ihe  reception  of  Alcibiades  was  involunta- 
ry, and  his  entrance  a  compulsion  upon  their  inclinations. 

The  generality  of  those  who  w^ere  far  advanced  in  years  were  extremely  appre- 
hensive of  the  event  of  a  war,  whicli  had  been  undertaken  with  too  much  precipita- 
tion, and  without  examining  into  the  consequences  with  all  the  attention  and  sedate- 
ness  that  an  enterprise  of  so  much  importance  required.  They  were  sensible  also, 
that  there  w^as  no  necessity  for  declaring  themselves  so  openly  against  the  Macedo- 
nians, whose  veteran  troops  were  very  formidable;  and  the  example  of  Thebes, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  same  temerity  of  conduct,  added  to  their  consternation. 
But  the  orators,  who  derived  their  advantages  from  the  distraction  of  the  pubUc  af- 
fairs, and  to  whom,  according  to  the  observation  of  Philip,  "war  w^as  peace,  and 
peace  war,"  would  not  allow^tbe  people  time  to  deliberate  maturely  on  the  affairs 
proposed  to  their  consideration,  but  drew  them  into  their  sentiments  by  a  fallacious 
eloquence,  which  presented  them  nothing  but  scenes  of  future  conquests  and  tri- 
umphs.:!: 

Demosthenes  and  Phocion,  who  wanted  neither  zeal  nor  prudence,  were  of  differ- 
ent sentiments  on  this  occasion,  which  was  no  extraordinary  circumstance  with  res- 
pect to  them.  It  is  not  my  province  to  determine  which  of  them  had  reason  on  his 
side:  but,  in  such  a  perplexing  conjuncture  as  this,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  a 
contrariety  of  opinions,  though  the  result  of  good  intentions  on  both  sTdes.  Phocion's 
scheme  was  perhaps  the  most  prudent,  and  that  of  Demosthenes  the  most  glorious. 

However  that  may  be,  a  considerable  army  was  raised,  and  a  very  numerous  fleet 
fitted  out.  All  the  citizens  who  were  under  the  age  of  forty,  and  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  were  drawn  out.  Three  of  the  ten  tribes  which  composed  the  republic  were 
left  for  the  defence  of  Attica,  the  others  marched  out  with  the  rest  of  the  allies,  under 
the  command  of  Leosthenes. 
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Antipater  was  far  from  bein^  mdolent  during  these  transactions  in  Greece,  of 
which  he  had  been  apprised,  and  he  had  sent  to  Leonatus  in  Phrygia,  and  to  Crate- 
rus  in  Cilicia,  to  solicit  their  assistance;  but,  before  tlie  arrival  of  the  expected  suc- 
cours, he  marched  at  the  head  of  only  thirteen  thousand  Macedonians  and  six  hun- 
dred horse;  the  frequent  recruits  which  he  sent  Alexander  having  left  him  no  more 
troops  in  all  the  country. 

It  is  surprising  that  Antipater  should  attempt  to  give  battle  to  the  united  forces  of 
all  Greece  with  such  a  handful  of  men;  but  he  undoubtedly  imagined,  that  the  Greeks 
were  no  longer  actuated  by  their  ancient  zeal  and  ardour  for  liberty,  and  that  they 
ceased  to  consider  it  such  an  inestimable  advantage  as  ought  to  inspire  them  with  a 
resolution  to  venture  iheir  lives  and  fortunes  for  its  preservation.  He  flattered  him- 
self that  they  had  begun  to  llimiliarize  themselves  with  subjection:  and  indeed  this 
was  the  disposition  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time;  in  whom  appeared  no  longer  the  des- 
cendants of  those  who  had  so  gallantly  sustained  all  the  efforts  of  the  East,  and 
fought  a  million  of  men  for  the  preservation  of  their  freedom. 

Antipater  advanced  towards  Thessaly,  and  was  followed  by  his  fleet,  which  cruis- 
ed along  the  sea  coast.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  ten  triremes,  or  galleys,  of 
three  benches  of  oars.  The  Thessalians  declared  at  first  in  his  favour;  but  having 
changed  their  sentiments,  they  joined  the  Athenians,  and  supplied  them  with  a  great 
body  of  horse. 

As  the  army  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was  much  more  numerous  than  that 
of  the  Macedonians,  Antipater  could  not  support  the  charge,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
first  battle.  As  he  dared  not  hazard  a  second,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a 
safe  retreat  into  Macedonia,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Lamia,  a  small  city  in  Thessal}^, 
in  order  to  wait  for  the  succours  that  were  to  be  transmitted  to  him  from  Asia,  and 
be  fortified  himself  in  that  place,  which  was  soon  besieged  by  the  Athenians. 

The  assault  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery  against  the  town,  and  the  resist- 
ance was  equally  vigorous.  Leosthenes,  after  several  attempts,  despairing  to  carry 
it  by  force,  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  in  order  to  conquer  the  place  by  famine. 
He  surrounded  it  wit'i  a  wall  of  circumva!l;ition,  and  a  very  deep  ditch,  and  by  these 
nieans  cut  ofl"  all  suj)]j!ies  of  provision.  The  city  soon  became  sensible  of  the  grow- 
ing scarcity,  and  the  besieged  began  to  be  seriously  disposed  to  surrender;  when 
Leosthenes  in  a  sally  they  made  upon  him,  received  a  considerable  wound  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  carried  to  his  tent.  Upon  which  the  command 
of  the  army  was  consigned  to  Antiphilus,  who  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  troops 
for  his  valour  and  ability. 

Leonatus,  in  the  mean  time  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians  be- 
sieged in  Lamia;  and  was  commissioned,  as  well  as  Antigonus,  by  an  agreement  made 
between  the  generals;  to  establish  Eumenes  in  Cappadocia  by  f(')rce  of  arms;  but  they 
took  other  measures,  in  consequence  of  some  particular  views.  Leonatus,  who  re- 
posed an  entire  confidence  in  Eumenes,  declared  to  him  at  parting,  that  the  engage- 
ment to  assist  Antipater  was  a  mere  pretext,  and  that  his  real  intention  was  to  ad- 
vance into  Greece,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  Macedonia.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  showed  him  letters  from  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  who  invited  him  to 
come  to  Pella,  and  promised  to  espouse  him.  Leonatus  being  arrived  within  a  little 
■distance  of  Lamia,  marched  directly  to  the  enemy,  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  Prosperity  had  introduced  disorders  into  the 
Grecian  army;  several  parties  of  soldiers  drew  off',  and  retired  into  their  own  country 
on  various  pretexts,  which  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  the  troops,  who  were 
now  reduced  to  twenty-two  thousand  foot.  The  cavalry  amounted  to  three  thousand 
five  hundred,  two  thousand. of  whom  were  Thessalians:  and  as  they  constituted  the 
main  strength  of  the  army,  so  all  hopes  of  success  were  founded  in  them;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  battle  was  fought,  this  body  of  horse  had  the  greatest  share  of 
the  victory  that  was  obtained.  They  were  commanded  by  Menon;  Leonatus,  co- 
vered with  wounds,  lost  his  life  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  conveyed  into  the  camp 
by  his  troops.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  greatly  dreaded  the  shock  of  the  cavalry, 
and  had  therefore  retreated  to  eminences  inaccessible  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Thes- 
salians.    The  Greeks  having  carried  oft' their  dead,  erected  a  trophy  and  retired.* 

The  whole  conversation  of  Athens  turned  upon  tlic  glorious  exploits  of  Leosthe- 
nes, who  survived  his  honours  but  a  short  time.     A  universal  joy  spread  through  the 

*  A,  M.  3682.    Ant.  J.  C.  322.    Plut.  in  Eumen.  p   584. 
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city,  festivals  were  celebrated,  and  sacrifices  offered  without  intermission,  to  testify 
tlieir  gratitude  to  the  gods  tor  all  tiie  advantages  tliey  had  obtainetl.  The  enemies 
of  Phocion,  thinking  to  niortity  him  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  and  reduce  him  to 
the  incapacity  of  justilying  his  constant  opposition  to  that  war,  asked  hira,  if  he  would 
not  have  rejoiced  to  have  performed  so  many  glorious  actions?  "Undoubtedly  I 
would,"  replied  Phocion;  "but  1  would  not  at  the  same  time  have  neglected  to  offer 
the  advice  1  gave."*  He  did  not  tliink,  that  a  judgment  should  be  formed  of  any 
particular  counsel  from  mere  success,  but  rather  from  the  nature  and  solidity  of  the 
counsel  itself;  and  he  did  not  retract  his  sentiments,  because  those  of  an  oi)posite 
nature  had  been  successful,  Vv^hich  only  proved  the  latter  more  fortunate,  but  not  more 
judicious.  And  as  these  agreeable  advices  came  thick  upon  each  other,  Phocion,  who 
was  apprehensive  of  the  sequel,  cried  out,  "When  .shall  Ave  cease  to  conquer  them."t 

Antipater  was  obliged  to  surrender  by  capitulation,  but  history  has  not  transmit- 
ted to  us  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  The  event  only  makes  it  evident,  that  Leos- 
thenes  compelled  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  he  himself  died  a  few  days  after 
of  the  wounds  he  had  recieved  at  ihe  siege.  Antipater,  having  quitted  La'mia  the 
day  after  the  battle,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  favourably  treated,  joined  the  remains 
of  the  army  of  Leonatus,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  those  troops.  He 
was  extremely  cautious  of  hazarding  a  second  battle,  and  kept  with  his  troops,  liiie 
a  judicious  and  experienced  general,  on  eminences,  inaccessible  to  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry. Antiphilus,  the  general  of  the  Greeks,  remained  with  his  troops  in  Thessaly, 
and  contented  himself  with  observing  the  motions  of  Antipater. 

Chtus,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet,  obtained,  much  about  the  same 
time,  two  victories,  near  the  island  of  Echinades,  over  Eetion,  the  admiral  of  the 
Athenian  Jiavy. 

Craterus,  who  had  been  long  expected,  arrived  at  last  in  Thessaly,  and  halted  at 
the  river  Peneus.  He  resigned  the  command  to  Antipater,  and  was  contented  to 
serve  under  him.  The  troops  he  had  brought  thither  amounted,  in  conjunction  with 
those  oi"  Leonatus,  to  above  Ibrty  thousand  foot,  three  tliousand  archers  or  slingers, 
and  five  thousand  horse.  The  army  of  the  allies  was  much  inferior  to  those  troops 
in  number,  and  consisted  of  no  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  foot,  and  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  horse.  Military  discipline  had  been  much  neglected  amono;  them, 
after  the  \-ictories  they  had  obtained.  A  considerable  battle  was  fought  near  Cranon, 
in  which  the  Greeks  were  defeated;  they,  however,  lost  but  few  troops,  and  even  that 
disadvantage  was  occasioned  by  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  small 
authority  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  incapable  of  eniorcing  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands-t 

Antiphilus  and  Menon,  tiie  two  generals  of  the  Grecian  army,  assembled  a  council 
the  next  day,  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  wait  the  return  of  those  troops  Avho 
had  retired  into  their  own  country,  or  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  enemy. 
The  council  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter;  u})on  which  deputies  were  immediately 
despatched  to  the  enemy's  camp  in  the  name  of  all  the  allies.  Antipater  replied,  that 
he  would  enter  into  a  separaie  treaty  witfi  eaeh  of  the  cities,  persuading  himself  that 
he  should  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  by  this  proceeding;  and  he  was 
not  deceived  in  his  opinion.  His  answer  b  "oke  off  the  negociation;  and  the  moment 
he  presented  himself  before  the  cities  of  the  allies,  they  disbanded  their  troops,  and 
surrendered  up  their  liberties  in  the  most  pusillanimous  manner,  each  city  being  sole- 
ly attentive  to  its  separate  advantage. 

This  circumstance  is  a  sulRcient  confirmation  of  wdiat  I  have  formerly  observ^ed 
with  relation  to  the  present  disposition  of  the  people  of  Greece.  They  were  no  longer 
animated  with  the  noble  zeal  of  tliose  ancient  asserters  of  liberty,  who  devoted  tl?eir 
whole  attention  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  the  glory  of  th-'  n aiion;  who  consid- 
ered the  danger  of  their  neighbours  and  allies  as  their  own,  and  marched  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  their  assistance  upon  the  first  signal  of  their  distress.  Whereas 
now,  if  a  formidable  enemy  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Athens,  all  the  republics  of 
Greece  liad  neither  activity  nor  vigour:  Peloponnesus  continued  without  motion,  and 
Sparta  was  as  litde  heard  of  as  if  she  had  never  existed.  Unhapp}"  efi'ects  of  the 
mutual  jealousy  which  those  people  had  conceived  against  each  other,  of  tlieir  disre- 

*Non  damuavit  quoil  recie  viderat,  quia,  quod  alius  male  consuleiat,  bene cesseiat:  folicius  hoc  existi  mans, 
illud  etiaiii  satnentiiis.— Val.  Max.  I.  lii.  c.  8. 

t  Pint,  m  Phoc.  p.  75i.  ^Diod.  l.xviii.  p.  599-60?, 
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gard  to  the  common  liberty,  in  consequence  of  a  fatal  lethargiy,  into  wliich  they  were 
sunk  amidst  the  greatest  dangers!  These  are  symptoms  which  prognosticate  and 
prepare  the  way  lor  approaching  decline  and  ruin. 

Antipater  improved  this  desertion  to  his  own  advantage,  and  marched  immediately 
to  Athens,  which  saw  herself  abandoned  by  all  his  allies,  and,  consequently,  in  no  con- 
dition to  defend  herself  against  a  potent  and  victorious  enemy.  Bei()re  he  entered  the 
city,  Demosthenes,  and  all  those  of  his  party,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  last  true 
Greeks,  and  the  defenders  of  expiring  liberty,  retired  from  that  place;  and  the  people, 
in  order  to  transfer  unto  those  great  men  the  reproach  resulting  from  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Antipater,  and  Ukewise  to  obtain  his  good  graces,  condemned  them  to 
die  by  a  decree  which  Demades  prepared.  The  reader  has  not  forgot,  that  these  are 
the  same  people  who  had  lately  recalled  Demosthenes  by  a  decree  so  much  for  his 
honour,  and  had  received  him  in  triumph.* 

The  same  Demades  procured  a  second  decree  for  sending  ambassadors  to  Anti- 
pater, who  was  then  at  Thebes,  and  that  they  should  be  invested  with  full  power  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  Phocion  himself  was  at  their  head;  and  the 
conqueror  declared,  that  he  expected  the  Athenians  should  entirely  submit  the  terms 
to  his  regulation,  in  the  manner  as  he  himself  had  acted,  when  he  was  besieged  in  the 
city  of  Lamia,  and  had  conformed  to  the  capitulation  imposed  upon  him  by  Leos- 
thenes,  their  general. 

Phocion  returned  to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  his  answer,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  the  conditions,  rigid  as  they  might  appear.  He  then  came  back  to 
Thebes  with  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors,  with  whom  Xenocrates  had  been  associated, 
in  hopes  that  the  appearance  alone  of  so  celebrated  a  philosopher  would  inspire  Anti- 
pater with  respect  and  induce  him  to  pay  homage  to  his  virtue.  But  surely  they  must 
have  been  little  acquainted  with  the  heart  of  man,  and  particularly  with  the  violent 
and  inhuman  disposition  of  Antipater,  to  be  capable  of  flattering  themselves,  that  an 
enemy,  with  whom  they  had  been  engaged  in  an  open  Avar,  would  renounce  his  ad- 
vantages through  any  inducement  of  respect  for  the  virtue  of  a  single  man,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  a  harangue  uttered  by  a  philosopher,  who  had  declared  against  him. 
Antipater  would  not  even  condescend  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  him:  and  when  he  was 
preparing  to  enter  upon  the  conference,  for  he  was  commissioned  to  be  the  speaker 
on  this  occasion,  he  interrupted  him  in  a  very  abrupt  manner:  and  perceiving  that  he 
continued  in  his  discourse,  commanded  him  to  be  silent.  But  he  did  not  treat  Phocion 
in  the  same  manner;  for  after  he  had  attended  to  his  discourse,  he  replied,  "that  he 
was  disposed  to  contract  a  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  they  should  deliver  up  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  to  him;  the  govern- 
ment should  be  restored  to  its  ancient  plan,  by  which  all  employments  in  the  state 
were  to  be  conferred  upon  the  rich;  for  they  should  receive  a  garrison  into  the  port  of 
Munychia;  that  they  should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  also  a  large  sum, 
the  amount  of  which  should  be  settled."  Thus,  according  to  Diodorus,  none  but  those 
whose  yearly  income  exceeded  two  thousand  drachmas,  were  to  be  admitted  into  any 
share  of  the  government  for  the  future  or  have  any  right  to  vote.  Antipater  intended 
to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  Athens  by  this  regulation,  being  very  sensible,  that 
the  rich  men,  who  enjoyed  public  employments,  and  had  large  revenues,  would  be- 
come his  dependents  more  effectually  than  a  poor  and  despicable  populace,  wfio  had 
nothing  to  lose,  and  would  be  only  guided  by  their  own  caprice. 

All  the  ambassadors  but  Xenocrates  were  well  contented  with  these  conditions, 
which  they  thought  were  very  moderate^  considerino;  their  present  situation;  but  that 
philosopher  judged  otherwise.  "They  are  very  moderate,  for  slaves,"  said  he,  "but 
extremely  severe  for  freemen." 

The  Athenians  were  therefore  compelled  to  receive  into  Munychia  a  Mncedonian 
garrison,  commanded  by  Menollus,  a  man  of  probity,  and  by  some  of  Phocion 's  par- 
ticular friends.  The  troops  took  possession  of  the  place  during  the  festival  of  the 
great  mysteries,  and  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  usual  to  carry  the  god  lacchus  in 
procession  from  the  city  to  Eleusina.  This  was  a  melancholy' conjuncture  for  the 
Athenians,  and  affected  them  with  the  most  sensible  affliction.  "Alas!"  said  they, 
when  they  compared  past  time  with  those  they  then  saw,  "the  gods  amidst  our  great- 
est adversities,  would  formerly  manifest  themselves  in  our  favour  during  this  sacred 
ceremonial,  by  mystic  visions  and  audible  voices,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  our 

*  Plut.  in  Pboc.  p.  75?,  754. 
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enemies,  who  were  terrified  by  them.  But  now,  when  we  are  even  celebrating  the 
same  solemnities,  they  cast  an  unpitving  eye  on  the  greatest  calamities  that  can  hap- 
pen to  Greece:  they  behold  the  most  sacred  of  all  days  in  the  year,  and  that  which  is 
most  agreeable  to  us,  polluted  and  distinguished  by  the  most  dreadful  of  calamities, 
which  will  even  transmit  its  name  to  this  sacred  time  through  all  succeeding  gene- 
rations." 

The  garrison,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  did  not  offer  the  least  injury  to  any  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  there  were  more  tlian  twelve  thousand  of  them  excluded  from  em- 
ployments in  the  state,  by  one  of  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty,  in  consequence  of  their 
poverty.  Some  of  these  unfortunate  persons  continued  in  Athens,  and  lingered  out  a 
wretched  life,  amidst  the  contemjjtuous  treatment  they  had  justly  drawn  upon  them- 
selves, for  the  generality  of  them  were  seditious  and  mercenary  in  their  dispositions, 
liad  neither  virtue  nor  justice,  but  flattered  themselves  with  a  false  idea  of  liberty, 
which  they  were  incapable  of  using  ariglit,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  either  its 
bounds,  duties,  or  end.  The  other  poor  citizens  departed  from  the  city,  in  order  to 
avoid  that  opprobrious  condition,  and  retired  into  Thrace,  where  Antipater  assigned 
them  a  city  and  lands  for  their  habitation. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  lo  flight,  and  retired  toNicenor; 
but  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  reposed  much  confidence  in  him,  and  made  him 
governor  of  Munychia  after  the  death  of  iiis  father,  as  will  appear  immediately,* 
This  Demetrius  had  been  notonly^ihe  disciple,  but  the  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Theophrastus;  and,  under  the  conduct  of  so  learned  a  master,  had  perfected  his 
natural  genius  for  eloquence,  and  rendered  himself  expert  in  philosophy,  politics,  and 
history.  IJe  was  in  great  esteem  at  Athens,  and  began  to  enter  npon  the  administra- 
tion of  atfairs,  when  Harpalus  arrived  there,  after  he  had  declared  against  Alexander. 
He  was  obliged  to  quit  that  city  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  and  was  soon  after 
condemned  there,  though  absent,  under  a  vain  pretext  of  irreligion.t 

The  whole  weight  of  Antipater's  displeasure  fell  chiefly  npon  Demosthenes,  Hyper 
ides,  and  some  other  Athenians  who  had  been  their  adherents:  and  when  he  was  in- 
lormed  that  they  had  eluded  his  vengeance  by  flight,  he  despatched  a  body  of  men 
with  orders  to  seize  them,  and  placed  one  Archias  at  their  head  who  had  formerly 
played  in  tragedies.  This  man  having  found  at  JEgina,  the  orator  Hyperides,  Aris- 
ton'icus  of  Marathon,  and  Hymereus  the  brother  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  all 
three  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Ajax;  he  dragged  them  from  their  asylum,  and 
sent  them  to  Antipater,  who  was  then  at  Cleones,  where  he  condemned  them  to  die. 
Some  authors  have  even  declared,  that  he  caused  the  tongue  of  Hyperides  to  be  cut 
out.J 

The  same  Archias  having  received  intelligence,  that  Demosthenes,  who  had  retired 
into  the  island  of  Calauria,  was  become  a  ^applicant  in  the  temple  of  Meptime,  he 
sailed  thither  in  a  small  vessel,  and  landed  with  some  Thracian  soldiers:  after  which 
lie  spared  no  pains  to  persuade  Demosthenes  to  accompany  him  to  Antipater,  assuring 
him  that  he  should  receive  no  injury.  Demosthenes  was  too  well  acciuainted  with 
mankind  to  rely  on  his  promises;  and  was  sensible  that  venal  souls,  who  ha ve_ hired 
themselves  into  the  service  of  iniquity,  those  infamous  ministers,  in  the  execution  of 
orders  equally  cruel  and  imjust,  hav^e  as  little  regard  to  sincerity  and  truth  as  their 
masters.  To  prevent,stherefore,  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  who  would  have 
satiated  his  fury  upon  him,  he  swallowed  poison,  which  he  always  carried  about  him, 
and  which  soon  produced  its  eflect.  When  he  Ibuud  his  strength  declinins^,  he  ad- 
vanced a  tew  steps,  by  the  aid  of  some  domestics  who  supported  him,  and  Jell  down 
dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Athenians,  soon  after  this  event,  erected  a  statue  of  brass  to  his  memory,  as 
a  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  made  a  decree,  that  the  eldest  branch 
of  his  flimily  should  be  brought  up  in  the  prytaneum  at  the  public  expense,  from 
generation  to  generation:  and  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  they  engTaved  this  inscription, 
which  was  couched  in  two  elegiac  verses:  "Demostlienes,  if  thy  power  had  been 
equal  to  thy  wisdom,  the  Macedonian  Mars  would  never  have  triumphed  over  Greece." 
What  regard  is  to  be  entertained  for  the  judgment  of  a  people,  who  were  cajjable  of 
being  hurried  into  such  opposite  extremes,  and  who  one  day  ])assed  sentence  ol  death 
on  a  citizen,  and  the  next  loaded  him  with  honours  and  applause." 

•  Athen.  I.xii.p.  542.  t  Diog.  iu  Laert.  in  Dciucto.  i  Plut  in  Demosth.  p.  839,  366, 
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What  I  have  already  said  of  Demosthenes,  on  several  occasiotiSj  makes  it  unneces- 
sary to  enlarge  upon  liis  character  in  this  place.  He  was  not  only  a  great  orator, 
but  an  accomplished  statesman.  His  views  were  noble  and  exalted;  his  zeal  was  not 
to  be  intimidated  by  any  conjectures,  wherein  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country 
were  concerned;  he  firmly  retained  an  irreconcileable  aversion  to  all  measures  which 
had  any  resemblance  to  tyranny,  and  his  love  for  liberty  was  such  as  may  be  imagin- 
ed in  a  republican,  as  implacable  an  enemy  to  all  servitude  and  dependency  as  ever 
lived.  A  wonderful  sagacity  of  mind  enabled  him  to  penetrate  into  future  events, 
and  presented  them  to  his  view  with  as  much  perspicuity,  though  remote,  as  if  they 
had  been  actually  present.  He  seemed  as  much  acquainted  with  all  the  designs  of 
Philip,  as  if  he  had  been  admitted  into  a  participation  of  his  counsels;  and  if  the 
Athenians  had  followed  his  counsels,  that  prince  would  not  have  attained  that  height 
of  power,  which  proved  destructive  to  Greece,  as  Demosthenes  had  frequently  foretold. 
He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  Philip,  and  was  very  far  from 
praising  him,  like  the  generality  of  orators.  Two  colleagues,  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated in  an  embassy,  to  that  prince,  were  continually  praising  the  king  of  Macedon 
at  their  return,  and  saying,  that  he  was  a  very  eloquent  and  amiable  prince,  and  a 
most  extraordinary  drinker.  "What  strange  commendations  are  these?''  replied  De- 
mosthenes. "The  first  is  the  accomplishment,  of  a  rhetorician;  the  second  of  a  wo- 
man; and  the  third  of  a  sponge;  but  none  of  them  the  praise  of  a  king."* 

With  regard  to  eloquence,  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  Quintilian  has  observed, 
in  the  parallel  he  has  drawn  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  After  he  has  shown, 
that  the  great  and  essential  qualities  of  an  orator  are  common  to  them  both,  he  marks 
out  the  particular  difference  observable  between  them  with  respect  to  style  and  elo- 
cution. "The  one,"  says  he,  "is  more  precise,  the  other  more  luxuriant.  The  one 
crowds  all  his  fi)rces  into  a  smaller  compass  when  he  attacks  his  adversary,  the  other 
chooses  a  larger  field  for  the  assault.  The  one  always  endeavours  in  a  manner  to 
transfix  him  with  the  vivacity  of  his  style^  the  other  frequently  overwhelms  him  with 
the  weight  of  his  discourse.  Nothing  can  be  retrenched  from  the  one,  and  nothing 
can  be  added  to  the  other."  In  Demosthenes  we  discover  more  labour  and  study, 
in  Cicero  more  nature  and  genius.f 

I  have  elsewhere  observed  another  difference  between  these  two  great  orators, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  insert  in  this  place.  That  which  characterises  Demosthenes 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  and  in  which  he  has  never  been  imitated,  is  such 
an  absolute  oblivion  of  himself,  and  so  scrupulous  and  constant  a  solicitude  to  sup- 
press all  ostentation  of  wit;  in  a  word,  such  a  perpetual  care  to  confine  the  attention 
of  the  auditor  to  the  cause,  and  not  to  the  orator,  that  he  never  suffers  any  one  turn 
of  thought  or  expression  to  escape  him  from  no  other  view  than  merely  to  please  and 
shine.  This  reserve  and  moderation  in  so  amiable  a  genius  as  Demosthenes,  and  in 
matters  so  susceptible  of  grace  and  eloquence,  adds  periection  to  his  merit,  and  ren- 
ders him  superior  to  all  praises.:}: 

Cicero  was  sensible  of  all  the  estimation  due  to  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  and 
experienced  all  its  force  and  beauty.  But  as  he  was  persuaded  that  an  orator,  when 
he  is  engaged  in  any  points  that  are  not  strictly  essential,  ought  to  form  his  style  by 
the  taste  of  his  audience;  and  did  not  believe  that  the  genius  of  his  times  wa^  con- 
sistent with  such  a  rigid  exactness;  he  therefore  judged  it  necessary  to  accommodate 
himself  in  some  measure  to  the  ears  and  delicacy  of  his  auditors,  who  required  more 
grace  and  elegance  in  his  discourse.  For  which  reason  he  had  some  regard  to  the 
agreeable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  never  lost  sight  of  any  important  point  in  the  cause 
he  pleaded.  He  even  thought  that  this  qualified  him  for  promoting  the  interest  of  his 
country,  and  was  not  mistaken,  as  to  please  is  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  per- 
suading; but  at  the  same  lime,  he  laboured  for  his  own  reputation,  and  never  forgot 
himself. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  caused  the  Athenians  to  regret  the  reigns 
of  Philip  and  Alexand  -r,  and  recalled  to  their  remembrance  the  magnanimity,  gene- 
rosity, and  clemency,  which  those  two  princes  retained,  even  amidst  the  emotions  of 
their  displeasure;  and  how  ready  they  had  always  been  to  pardon  offences,  and  treat 

*  riut.  in  D«  mosth.  p.  853. 
t  In  eloquendoe^t  alupia  divcr'-itas.     DtMisior  ill( ,  hie  copiosior.     Illc  concliidit  astricthis,  hie  latins  piipiiat. 
lUe  aceuriiine  semjHi-,  hie  fre((ii«  nteiet  j.-ondfiu      llli  nihil  tletvnhi  p(it(  s»,  liiiie  nihil  adjici.     Cuiac  plus  in  ill«, 
in  hoc  naluirii.— Quimil.  I.  x.  c.  1,  t  I»  the  discouise  on  the  eloquence  of  the  bnu 
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^heir  enemies  with  humanity.  Whereas  Antipater,  under  the  mask  of  a  private  man 
Jin  a  bad  cloak,  with  all  the  appearances  of  a  plain  and  frugal  life,  and  without  affect- 
inor  any  x'ale  of  authority,  discovered  himself  to  be  a  rigid  and  imperious  master. 

Antipater  was,  however,  prevailed  upon,  by  the  prayers  of  Plu^cion,  to  recall  se- 
veral persons  from  banishment,  notwithstanding  all  the  severity  of  his  disposition;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Demetrius  was  one  of  this  number;  at  least,  it  is  certain 
that  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  administration  of  the  republic  tVom  that  time. 
As  for  those  Avhose  recall  to  Athens  Phocion  was  unable  to  obtain,  he  procured  for 
them  more  commodious  situations,  that  were  not  so  remote  as  their  former  settlements; 
and  took  his  measures  so  effectually,  that  they  were  not  banished,  according  to  the 
first  sentence,  beyond  the  Ceraunian  mountains  and  the  promontory  of  Tenarus;  by 
which  means  tliey  did  not  live  sequestered  from  the  pleasures  of  Greece,  but  obtain- 
ed a  settlement  in  Peloponnesus.  Who  can  help  admiring,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
amiable  and  generous  disposition  of  Phocion,  who  employed  his  influence  with  Anti- 
pater, to  procure  for  a  number  of  unfortunate  persons  some  alleviation  of  their  ca- 
lamities; and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  kind  of  humanity  in  a  prince,  who  was  not  very 
desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  that  quality,  but  was  sensible,  however,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  rigid  in  him  to  add  new  mortifications  to  the  inconveniences  of 
banishment'* 

Antipater  in  other  respects  exercised  his  gov^ernmcnt  with  great  justice  and  mo- 
deration, over  those  who  continued  in  Athens;  he  bestowed  the  principal  posts  and  em- 
ployments on  such  persons  as  he  imagined  were  the  most  virtuous  and  honest  men; 
and  contented  himself  with  removing  from  all  authority,  such  as  he  thought  were 
most  likely  to  excite  troubles.  He  was  sensible,  that  this  people  could  neither  sup- 
port a  state  of  absolute  servitude,  nor  the  enjoyment  of  entire  liberty;  for  which  rea- 
son he  thought  it  necessary  to  take  from  the  one,  whatever  was  too  rigid;  and  from 
the  other,  all  that  it  had  excessive  and  licentious. 

The  conqueror,  after  so  glorious  a  campaign,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  to  celebrate 
the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Phila  with  Craterus,  and  the  solemnity  was  performed 
with  all  imaginable  grandeur.  Phila  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses 
of  her  aore,  and  her1)eauty  was  the  least  part  of  her  merit.  The  lustre  of  her  charms 
was  heiglitened  by  the  sweetness  and  modesty  that  softened  her  aspect,  by  an  air  of 
complacency,  and  a  natural  disposition  to  oblige,  which  won  the  hearts  of  all  who 
beheld  her.  These  engaging  qualities  were  rendered  still  more  amiable  \)j  the  bright- 
ness of  a  superior  genius,  and  a  prudence  uncommon  in  her  sex,  which  made  her 
capable  of  the  greatest  affairs.  It  is  even  said,  that,  young  as  she  then  was,  her 
father  Antipater,  who  was  one  of  the  most  able  politicians  of  his  age,  never  engaged 
in  any  affair  of  importance  without  consulting  her.  This  princess  never  made  use 
of  the  influence  she  had  over  her  two  husbands,  (for,  after  the  death  of  Craterus, 
she  espoused  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus,)  but  to  procure  some  favour  for  the 
ofiicers,  their  daughters  or  sisters.  Tf  they  were  poor,  she  furnished  them  with  por- 
tions for  their  marringe;  and  if  they  were  so  unhappy  as  to  be  calumniated,  she  her- 
self was  very  active  in  their  justification.  So  generous  a  liberality  gave  her  an  abso- 
lute power  among  the  troops.  All  cabals  were  dissolved  by  her  presence,  and  all  re- 
volts gave  way,  and  were  appeased  by  her  management. 

SECTIONT    in. PROCESSION    OF   ALEXANDER'S    FUNERAL.      PTOLEMY,  CRATERUS,  ANTIPA- 

T2R,  AND   ANTIGONUS,,  CONFEDERATE    AGAINST    EACH    OTHER. 

About  this  time  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Alexander  were  performed.*  Aridreus, 
having  been  deputed  bv  all  the  governors  and  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  to  take  upon 
himself  the  care  of  tha\  solemnity,  had  employed  tv^'O  years  in  preparing  every  thing 
that  could  possibly  render  it  the  most  pompous  and  august  funeral  that  had  ever  been 
seen.  When  alfthings  were  ready  for  the  celebration  of  this  mournful  but  superb 
ceremonial,  orders  were  given  for  the  procession  to  begin.  This  was  preceded  by  a 
great  number  of  pioneers  and  other  workmen,  whose  ofiice  was  to  make  all  the  ways 
practicable  through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass.f  .  i   i     • 

As  soon  as  these  were  levelled,  that  magnificent  chariot,  the  invention  and  desi^i 
of  which  raised  as  much  admiration  as  the  immense  riches  that  glittered  all  over  it, 

•A.  M.  3633,     Ant.J.  C.  321.    Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  608—610.  . 

1 1  could  have  wished  it  had  been  in  my  po^^  er  lo have  explained  several  passages  of  this  description  m  a  more 
clear  and  intelligible  manner  than  I  have  done,  but  that  was  not  possible  forme  to  efftct,  though  I  bad  recour«« 
to  p«rsou8  of  greater  capacity  than  nijself. 
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gfet  out  from  Babylon.  The  body  of  the  chariot  rested  upon  two  axletrees,  that  were 
inserted  into  four  wheels,  made  after  the  Persian  manner;  the  naves  and  spokes  of 
which  were  covered  with  £!!;i)ld,  and  the  rounds  plated  over  witli  iron.  The  extremi- 
ties of  the  axle-trees  Avere  made  of  o-old,  represent iiiir  the  nmscles  of  lions  bitini^  a 
dart.  The  chariot  hail  four  drauirht  beams,  or  poles,  to  each  of  which  were  harness- 
ed tour  sets  of  mules,  each  set  consist! iis^  of  lour  of  those  animals;  so  that  this  cha- 
riot was  drawn  by  sixty-lour  mules.  The  strongest  of  these  creatures,  and  largest, 
were  chosen  on  this  occasion.  They  were  adorned  with  crowns  of  gold,  and  collars 
enriched  with  precious  stones  and  gold  bells. 

On  this  chariot  was  erected  a  pavilion  of  entire  gold,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  eighteen 
in  length,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  embellished  with  the  leaves  of 
the  acanthus.  The  ins'ide  was  adorned  with  a  blaze  of  jewels,  disposed  in  the  form 
of  shells.  The  circumference  was  beautified  with  a  fringe  of  gold  net  work:  the 
threads  that  composed  the  texture  were  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  to  those  were  fast- 
ened large  bells,  whose  sound  Avas  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

The  external  decorations  were  disposed  in  four  relievos. 

The  first  represented  Alexander  seated  in  a  military  chariot,  with  a  splendid  scep- 
tre in  his  hand,  and  surrounded,  on  one  side,  with  a  troop  of  Macedonians  in  arms; 
and  on  the  other,  with  an  equal  number  of  Persians  armed  in  their  manner.  These 
were  preceded  by  the  king's  equeries. 

In  the  second 'were  seen  elephants  completely  harnessed,  with  a  band  of  Indians 
seated  on  the  fore  part  of  their  bodies;  and  on  the  hinder  part,  a  band  of  Macedonians 
armed  as  in  the  day  of  battle. 

The  third  exhihited  to  the  view  several  squadrons  of  horse  ranged  in  military  array. 

The  fourth  represented  ships  preparing  for  a  battle. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  pavilion  were  golden  lions,  that  seemed  to  guard  the  pas- 
sage. 

The  four  corners  were  adorned  with  statues  of  gold  representing  victories,  with 
trophies  of  arms  in  their  hands. 

Under  the  pavilion  was  placed  a  throne  of  gold  of  a  square  form,  adorned  with 
the  heads  of  animals,*  whose  necks  were  encompassed  with  golden  circles  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  breadth;  to  these  were  hung  crowns  that  glittered  with  the  liveliest  colours^ 
and  such  as  were  carried  in  procession  at  the  celebration  of  sacred  solemnities. 

At  the  foot  of  the  throne  was  placed  the  coffin  of  Alexander,  formed  of  beaten 
gold,  and  half  filled  with  aromatic  spices  and  perfumes,  as  well  to  exhale  an  agreea- 
ble odour,  as  for  the  preservation  of  the  corpse.  A  pall  of  purple  wrought  with  gold 
covered  tlie  otiffin. 

Between  this  and  the  throne  the  arms  of  that  monarch  were  disposed  in  the  man- 
ner he  wore  them  while  living. 

The  outside  of  the  pavilion  was  likewise  covered  with  purple  flowered  with  gold. 
The  top  ended  in  a  very  large  crown  of  the  same  metal,  which  seemed  to  he  a  com- 
position of  olive  branches.  The  rays  of  the  sun  which  darted  on  this  diadem,  in 
conjunction  with  the  uiotion  of  the  chariot,  caused  it  to  emit  a  kind  of  rays  like  those 
of  lightning. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  so  long  a  procession,  the  motion  of  a  chariot, 
loaded  like  this,  would  he  liable  to  great  inconveniences.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the 
pavilion,  with  all  its  a])p(.'n(l;iges,  might,  when  the  chariit  mov^ed  in  any  uneven  ways, 
constantly  continue  in  the  same  situation,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  the 
ground,  and  the  shocks  that  would  frequefttly  be  unavoidai)le,  a  cyhnder  was  raised 
from  the  middle  of  e;ich  axle-tree,  to  support  the  pavilion;  by  which  expedient  the 
whole  machine  was  preserved  steady. 

The  chariot  was  followed  hy  the  royal  guards,  all  in  arms;  and  magnificently  ar- 
rayed. 

The  multitude  of  spectators  of  this  solemnity  is  scarcely  credible;  but  they  were 
drawn  together,  as  well  by  their  vejunation  (()r  the  memoiy  of  Alexander,  as  by  the 
magnificence  of  tliis  funeral  pomp,  which  liAd  never  been  equalled  in  the  world. 

There  Avas  a  current  prediction,  that  the  ])la(;e  where  Alexander  should  be  interred, 
would  be  rendered  the  most  hapjjy  and  flourishing  part  of  the  whole  earth.  The  go- 
vernors contested  with  each  other,  (()r  the  disj)()sal  of  a  body  that  was  to  be  attended 
with  such  a  glorious  ])rerogative.     The  alku-.lion  Perdiccas  entertained  lor  his  coun- 

*  The  Grtek  woid  r^x^tKy-c^oi  jm|iorts  a  Kiiulof  liait,  from  wliosu  china  btaitl  hangs  down  like  that  of  goats. 
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try,  made  him  desirous,  that  the  corpse  should  be  conveyed  to  Mge  in  Macedonia, 
wficre  the  remains  of  its  kings  were  usually  deposited.  Other  places  were  likewise 
proposed,  but  the  preference  was  given  to  Egypt.  Ptolemy,  who  was  under  such  ex- 
traordinary and  recent  obligations  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  was  determined  to  sig- 
nalize his  gratitude  on  this  occasion.  He  accordingly  set  out  with  a  numerous  guard 
of  his  best  troops,  in  order  to  meet  the  procession,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Syria. 
When  he  had  joined  the  attendants  on  the  funeral,  he  prevented  them  from  interring 
the  corpse  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  as  they  had  proposed.  It  was  therefore 
deposited,  first  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  from  thence  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Alexandria.  Ptolemy  raised  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  memory  of  this  monarch, 
and  rendered  him  all  the  honours  which  were  usually  paid  to  demi-gods  and  heroes 
by  pagan  antiquity. 

'  Freiushemius,*  in  his  supplement  to  Livy,  relates,  after  Leo  the  African,  an  author 
who  lived  in  the  15tli  century,  that  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  still  to  be 
seen  in  his  time,  and  that  it  was  reverenced  by  the  Mohammedans,  (or  Mahometans,) 
as  the  monument,  not  only  of  an  illustrious  king,  but  of  a  great  prophet. 

Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  which  border  on  the  Pontic  sea,  were  allotted  to 
Eumenes,  in  consequence  of  the  partition  of  the  several  governments  of  Alexander's 
empire;  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  that  Leonatus,  and  Anti- 
gonus  should  march  with  a  great  body  of  troops  to  establish^Eumenes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  those  dominions,  and  dispossess  king  Ariarthes  of  the  sovereignty.  This  gene- 
ral resolution  of  sending  troops  and  experienced  commanders  into  tlj^  several  provin- 
ces of  the  empire,  was  formed  with  great  judgment;  and  the  intention  of  it,  was  that  all 
those  conquered  territories  should  continue  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  that  the  inhabitants,  being  no  longer  governed  by  their  own  sovereigns,  should 
have  no  farther  inclination  to  recover  their  former  liberty,  nor  be  in  a  condition  to  set 
each  other  the  example  of  throwing  ofi'the  new  yoke  of  the  Greeks."! 

But  neither  Leonatus  nor  Antigonas  were  very  solicitous  to  execute  this  article  of 
the  treaty;  and,  as  they  were  entirely  attentive  to  their  own  particular  interest  and 
aggrandizement,  they  took  other  measures.  Eumenes,  seeing  himself  thus  abandon- 
ed by  those  who  ought  to  have  established  him  in  his  government,  set  out  with  all 
his  equipage,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred  of  his  domes- 
tics, well  armed;  with  all  his  riches,  which  amounted  to  about  five  thousand  talents 
of  gold;  and  retired  to  Perdiccas,  who  gave  him  a  favourable  reception.  As  he  was 
much  esteemed  by  that  commander,  iie  was  admitted  into  a  participation  of  all  his 
counsels.  Eumenes  was  indeed  a  man  of  great  solidity  and  resolution,  and  the  most 
able  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander. 

Within  a  short  time  at^er  this  event,  he  was  conducted  into  Cappadocia  by  a  great 
army,  which  Perdiccas  thought  fit  to  conmiand  in  person.  Ariaxarthes  had  made 
the  necessary  preparations  lor  a  vigorous  defence,  and  liad  raised  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  a  great  body  of  horse;  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Perdiccas, 
who  destroyed  his  whole  family,  and  invested  Eumenes  with  the  government  of  his 
dominions.  He  intended,  by  this  instance  of  severity,  to  intimidate  the  people,  and 
extinguish  all  seditions.  And  this  conduct  was  very  judicious,  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  conjuncture  of  a  new  government,  when  the  state  is  in  a  general  ferment, 
and  all  things  are  usually  disposed  for  commotions.  Perdiccas,  after  tliis  transaction 
advanced  with  his  troops  to  chastise  Isaura  and  Laranda,  cities  of  Pisidia,  which  had 
massacred  their  governors,  and  revolted  fiom  the  Macedonians.  The  last  of  these 
cities  was  destroyed  in  a  very  surprising  manner;  for  the  inhabitants,  finding  them- 
selves in  no  condition  to  defend  it,  and  despairing  of  any  quarter  from  the  conqueror, 
shut  themselves  up  in__their  houses,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  parents,  and  all 
their  gold  and  silver,  set  fire  to  their  several  habitations,  and  after  they  had  fought 
%viih  the  fury  of  lions,  threw  themselves  into  the  flames.  The  city  was  abandoned 
to  plunder;  and  the  soldiers,  after  they  had  extinguished  the  fire,  found  a  very  great 
booty,  for  the  place  was  filled  with  riches. 

Perdiccas,  alter  this  expedition,  marched  into  Cilicia,  where  he  passed  the  winter 
season.^  During  his  resilience  in  that  country,  he  formed  the  resolution  to  divorce 
Nicea,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had  espoused  at  a  time  when  he  thought 
that  marriage  subservient  to  his  interest.     But  when  the  regency  of  the  empire  had 

•  Lib.  exxx'tii.  tPlut.  in  Fiiimen.  p.  5S4.  Diod.   I.  xviii.  p.  599. 
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given  him  a  superior  credit,  and  given  birth  to  more  exalted  hopes,  his  thoughts  took 
a  ditierent  turn,  and  he  was  desirous  of  espousing  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  She  had  been  married  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus;  and  having  lost  her 
husband  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  she  had  continued  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  and  was 
then  at  Sardis  in  Lydia.  Perdiccas  despatched  Eumenes  thither,  to  propose  his  marri- 
aije  to  that  princess,  and  employ  his  endeavours  to  render  it  agreeable  to  her.  This 
alliance  with  a. lady  who  was  the  sister  of  Alexander  by  the  same  tather  and  mother, 
and  exceedingly  beloved  by  the  Macedonians,  opened  him  a  way  to  the  empire 
through  the  favour  of  that  people,  which  he  might  naturally  expect  from  his  marriage 
with  Cleopatra. 

Antigonus  penetrated  into  his  design,  and  evidently  foresaw  that  his  own  destruc- 
tion was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  intended  success.  He  therelbre  passed  into 
Greece  "with  the  greatest  expedition,  in  order  to  find  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who 
were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  theiEtolians,  and  disclosed  to  them  the  whole  plan 
that  Perdiccas  had  formed.  Upon  this  intelligence  they  immediately  came  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  iEtohans,  and  advanced  towards  the  Hellespont  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  new  enemy;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  their  own  party,  they  en- 
gaged Ptolemy,  gov-ernor  of  Egypt,  in  their  interest. 

Craterus,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Alexander's  captains,  had  the  largest  share  of  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  the  Macedonians.  Alexander,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
had  ordered  him  to  conduct  into  Macedonia  the  ten  thousand  veteran  troops  he  in- 
tended to  send  thither,  on  account  of  their  age,  wounds  or  other  infirmities,  which 
rendered  them  incapable  of  service.  The  king  had  likewise  conferred  upon  him  at 
tlie  same  time  the  government  of  Macedonia,  in  the  room  of  Antipater,  whom  he  re- 
called to  Babylon.  Those  provinces  having  been  consigned  to  Craterus  and  Anti- 
pater after  the  death  of  Alexander,  they  governed  them  jointly,  and  Craterus  always 
conducted  himself  like  a  good  and  faithful  associate;  especially  in  the  operation  of  this 
war,  in  which  they  were  unavoidably  engaged  by  the  discovery  of  the  designs  which 
Perdiccas  was  forming. 

Perdiccas  sent  Eumenes  back  to  his  province,  not  only   to  regulate  the  state  of 
affairs  in  that  country,  but  more  particularly  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  motions 
of  Neoptolemus  his  next  neighbour,  who  was  governor  of  Armenia,  and  whose  conduct 
was  suspected  by  Perdiccas,  but  not  without  sufficient  reason,  as  will  be  clearly 
shown. 

This  Neoptolemus  w^as  a  man  remarkable  for  his  stupid  pride,  and  the  insupport- 
able arrogance  he  had  contracted,  from  the  vain  hopes  with  which  he  fed  his  imagina- 
tion. Eumenes  endeavoured  to  reduce  him  to  reason  by  gentle  measures;  and  when 
lie  saw  that  the  troops  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  who  were  commanded  by  Neoptole- 
mus, were  grown  up  very  insolent  and  audacious,  he  made  it  his  care  to  assemble  a  body 
of  horse  strong  enough  to  oppose  their  designs,  and  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of 
respect  and  obedience.  With  this  view  he  granted  all  sorts  of  immunities  and  ex- 
emptions from  imposts  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  in  a  condition  to  appear 
on  horseback.  He  likewise  purchased  a  great  number  of  horses,  and  bestowed  trjem 
on  those  of  his  court  in  whom  he  confided  the  most;  and  inflamed  their  courage  by 
the  honours  and  rewards  he  conferred  upon  them.  He  disciplined  and  habituated 
them  to  labour  and  fatigue  by  reviews,  exercises,  and  continuvl  movements.  Every 
body  was  surprised  to  see  him  assemble  in  so  short  a  time,  a  body  of  six  thousand 
horse,  capable  of  good  service  in  the  field.* 

Perdiccas  havinii;  caused  all  his  troops  to  file  off  the  next  spring  towards  Cappa- 
docia,  held  a  council  with  his  friends  on  the  operations  of  the  intended  war.  The 
subject  of  their  deliberations  was,  whether  they  should  march  first  into  Macedonia 
an-ainst  Antipater  and  Craterus,  or  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  The  majority  of 
voices  declared  in  favour  of  the  last,  and  it  was  concluded  at  the  same  time,  that  Eu- 
menes, with  part  of  the  army,  should  guard  the  Asiatic  provinces  against  Antipater 
and  Craterus;  and  in  order  to  engage  him  more  effectually  to  espouse  the  common 
cause,  Perdiccas  added  the  province  of  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia  to  his  government. 
He  likewise  declared  him  generalissimo  of  all  the  troops  in  Capadocia  and  Armenia, 
and  ordered  all  the  governors  to  obey  him.  Perdiccas  after  this,  advanced  towards 
Egypt  through  Damascene  and  Palestine.  He  also  took  the  two  nunor  kings  with 
him  in  this  expedition,  in  order  to  cover  his  designs  with  the  royal  authority. 

*  *  Plut.  in  Eatnen.    p.  S»S. 
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Eumenes  spared  no  pains  to  have  a  good  army  on  loot,  in  order  to  oppose  Antipa- 
ter  and  Craterus,  who  had  already  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  were  niarchinor  against 
him. 'They  left  nothing'unattempied  to  disengage  him  from  the  party  he  had  espoused, 
and  promised  him  the  addition  of  new  provinces  to  those  he  already  possessed;  but  he 
was  too  steady  to  be  shaken  by  these  offers,  in  breach  of  his  engagements  to  Perdic- 
cas.*  They  succeeded  better  with  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus,  for  they  engaged  the 
former  to  observe  a  neutrality,  though  thebrotherofPerdiccas,  and  the  other  d'eclared 
in  their  favour.  Eumenes  attacked  and  defeated  the  latter  at  a  narrow  pass,  and  even 
took  all  his  baggage.  This  victory  was  owing  to  his  cavalry  whom  lie  had  formed 
with  so  much  care.  Neoptolemus  escaped  with  three  hundred  horse,  and  joined 
Antipater  and  Craterus;  but  the  rest  of  his  troops  Avcnt  over  to  Eumenes.f 

Antipater  entered  Cilicia  with  an  intention  to  advance  into  Egypt,  in  order  to  as- 
sist Ptolemy,  if  his  affairs  should  require  his  aid;  and  he  detached  Craterus  and  Neop- 
tolemus with  the  rest  of  his  army  against  Eumenes,  who  was  then  in  Cappadocia.  A 
g  eat  battle  was  fought  there,  the  success  of  which  was  to  be  entirely  ascribed  to  the 
wiseaiid  vigilant  precaution  ofEumenes,  which  Plutarch  justly  considers  asthe  master- 
piece of  a  great  commander.  The  reputation  of  Craterus  was  very  great,  and  the 
generality  of  the  Macedonians  were  desirous  of  having  him  for  their  leader  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  remembering  that  his  affection  for  them,  and  his  desire  to  support 
their  interest,  had  caused  him  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  prince.  Neoptolemus 
had  flattered  him,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  in  the  field,  all  the  Macedonians 
of  the  opposite  party  would  range  themselves  under  his  banners,  and  Eumenes  him- 
self was  very  apprehensive  that  such  would  be  the  case.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
misfortune,  which  would  have  occasioned  his  inevitable  ruin,  he  caused  the  avenues 
and  narrow  passes  to  be  so  carefully  guarded,  that  his  army  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  leading  them,  having  caused  a  report  to  be  spread, 
that  it  was  only  Neoptolemus,  who  was  preparing  to  attack  him  a  second  time. 
In  the  dispositions  he  made  for  the  battle,  he  was  careful  not  to  oppose  any  Mace- 
donian against  Craierus;  and  issued  an  order,  with  very  severe  penalties,  that  no 
herald  from  the  enemy  should  be  received  on  any  acount  whatever. 

The  first  charge  was  very  violent;  the  lances  were  soon  shivered  on  both  sides,  and 
the  two  armies  attacked  sword  in  hand.  Craterus  acted  nothing  to  the  dishonour 
of  Alexander  on  this  last  day  of  his  life,  for  he  killed  numbers  of  the  eneni}^  with  his 
own  hand,  and  frequently  bore  down  all  who  opposed  him;  till,  at  last,  a  Thracian 
wounded  him  in  the  side,  when  he  fell  li"om  his  horse.  All  the  enemy's  tavalry  rode 
over  him  without  knowing  who  he  Avas,  and  did  not  discover  him  till  he  was  breath- 
ing his  last. 

As  to  the  other  wing,  Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes,  who  personally  hated  each 
other,  having  met  in  the  battle,  and  their  horses  charging  with  a  violent  shock,  they 
seized  each  other;  and  their  horses  springing  from  under  them,  they,  both  fell  on  the 
earth,  where  they  struggled  like  two  implacable  wrestlers,  and  fought  for  a  consider- 
able time  with  the  utmost  fury  an'd  rage,  till  at  last  JSeoptolemus  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  immediately  expired. 

Eumenes  then  remounted  his  horse,  and  pushed  his  left  wing  to  that  part  of  the 
field,  where  he  believed  the  enemy's  troops  still  continued  unbroken.  AYhen  he  was 
informed  that  Craterus  was  killed,  he  spurred  his  horse  to  the  place  Avhere  he  lay,  and 
found  him  expiring.  On  beholding  this  melancholy  spectacle,  he  could  not  refuse  his 
tears  to  the  death  of  an  ancient  friend,  whom  he  had  always  esteemed;  and  he  caused 
the  last  honours  to  be  paid  him  with  all  possible  magnificence.  He  likcAvise  ordered 
his  bones  to  be  conveyed  to  Macedon,  in  order  to  be  given  to  his  wife  and  children. 
Eumenes  gained  this  second  victory  ten  days  after  the  first. 

In  the  mean  time  Perdiccas  had  advanced  into  Egypt,  and  began  the  war  with 
Ptolemy,  though  with  very  different  success.  Ptolemy^  from  the  time  he  Avas  con- 
stituted gov^ernor  of  that  country,  had  conducted  himself  AA^ith  so  much  ju:jtice  and 
humanity,  that  he  had  entirely  gained  the  hearts  of  all  the  Egyptians.  An  infinite 
number  of  people,  charmed  Avith  the  lenity  of  so  Avise  an  administration,  came  thither 
from  Greece  and  other  parts  to  enter  into  his  serA'ice.  This  additional  ad\-antage 
rendered  him  extremely  poAverlul,  and  even  the  army  of  Perdiccas  had  so  much  ee- 
teem  for  Ptolemy,  that  they  marched  Avith  reluctance  against  him,  and  great  numbers 

•  Quern  (Perdiccam)  etsi  infirmum  ridebat,  quod  unusomnitius  resistereeogebatur,  amicura  nondeserui^ 
iteque  talutU  quam  fidei  fuit  eupidior.— Coin.  Nep.  in  Eumen.  c.  3. 
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of  them  deserted  daily  to  his  troops.  All  these  circumstances  were  fatal  to  the  views 
of  Perdiccas,  and  he  lost  his  own  life  in  that  country.  Having  unfortunately  taken 
a  resolution  to  make  his  army  pass  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  formed  an  island  near 
Memphis,  he  lost,  in  passing,  two  thousand  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  drowned, 
and  the  remainder  devoured^'by  crocodiles.  The  Macedonians  were  exasperated  to 
such  a  degree  of  fury  when  they  saw  themselves  exposed  to  such  unnecessary  dan- 
gers, that^they  mutinied  against  him;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  abandoned  by 
a  hundred  of  his  principal  officers,  among  whom  Pithon  was  the  most  considerable^ 
and  was  assassinated  in  his  tent,  with  most  of  his  intimate  friends.* 

Two  days  after  this  events  the  army  received  intelligence  of  the  victory  obtained 
by  Eumeiies;  and  had  this  account  came  two  days  sooner,  it  would  certainly  have 
prevented  the  mutiny,  and  consequently  the  revolution  that  soon  succeeded  it,  which 
proved  so  favourable  to  Ptolemy  and  Antipater,  and  all  their  adherents. 

SECTION   IV. — REGENCY  TRANSFERRED  TO  ANTIPATER.      POLYSPERCHON  SUCCEEDS  HIM. 

THE  LATTER  RECALLS  OLYMPIAS. 

Ptolemy  passed  the  Nile  the  day  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  and  entered  the 
Macedonian  camp,  where  he  justified  his  own  conduct  so  effectually,  that  all  tlie 
troops  declared  in  his  favour.  When  the  death  of  Craterus  was  known,  he  made  such 
an  artful  improvement  of  their  affliction  and  resentment,  that  he  induced  them  to 
pass  a  decree,  whereby  Eumenes,  and  fifty  other  persons  of  the  same  party,  were  de- 
clared enemies  of  the  Macedonian  state;  and  this  decree  authorized  Antipater  and 
Antigonus  to  carry  on  a  war  against  them.  But  when  this  prince  perceived  the 
troops  had  a  general  inclination  to  offer  him  the  regency  of  the  two  kings,  which  be- 
came vacant  by  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  he  had  the  precaution  to  decline  that  office, 
because  he  was  very  sensible  that  the  royal  pupils  had  a  title  without  a  reality;  that 
they  would  never  be  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  that  vast  empire,  nor  be  in 
a  condition  to  reunite,  under  their  authority,  so  many  governments  accustomed  to  in 
dependency;  that  there  was  an  inevitable  tendency  to  dismember  the  whole,  as  well 
from  the  incUnations  and  interest  of  the  officers,  as  the  situation  of  affairs;  that  all  his 
acquisitions  in  the  interim  would  redoimd  to  the  advantage  of  his  pupils;  that  while 
he  appeared  to  possess  the  first  rank,  he  should  in  reality  enjoy  nothing  fixed  and  solid, 
or  that  could  any  way  be  considered  as  his  oAvn  property;  that  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  regency,  he  should  be  left  without  any  government  or  real  establishments,  and 
that  he  should  neither  be  master  of  an  army  to  support  him,  nor  of  any  retreat  for 
his  preservation;  whereas  all  his  coUeaojues  would  enjoy  the  richest  provinces  in  per- 
fect tranquillity,  and  he  be  the  only  one  who  had  not  derived  any  advantages  from  the 
common  conquests.  These  considerations  induced  him  to  prefer  the  post  he  already 
enjoyed  to  the  new  title  that  was  offered  him,  as  the  former  was  less  hazardous,  and 
rendered  him  less  obnoxious  to  envy:  he  therefore  caused  the  choice  to  fall  on  Pithon 
and  Aridseus.t 

The  first  of  these  persons  had  commanded  with  distinction  in  all  the  wars  of  Alex- 
ander, and  had  embraced  ihe  party  of  Perdicas,  till  he  was  a  witness  of  his  important 
conduct  in  passing  the  Nile,  which  induced  him  to  quit  his  service  and  go  over  to 
Ptolemy. 

With  respect  to  Aridseus,  history  has  taken  no  notice  of  him  before  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  the  funeral  solemnities  of  that  prince  were  committed  to  his  care: 
and  we  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  he  acquitted  himself  of  that  melancholly, 
but  honourable  commission,  after  he  had  employed  two  years  in  the  preparation  for  it. 

The  honour  of  this  guardianship  was  of  no  long  continuance  to  them.  Eurydice, 
the  consort  of  king  Aridseus,  Avhom  we  shall  distinguish  for  the  future,  by  the  name 
of  Philip,  being  fond  of  interfering  in  all  affairs,  and  being  supported  in  her  preten- 
sions by  the  Macedonians,  the  two  regents  were  so  dissatisfied  with  their  employ- 
ment, that  they  voluntarily  resigned  it,  after  they  had  sent  the  army  back  to  Tripar- 
adis  in  Syria;  and  it  was  then  conferred  upon  Antipater. 

As  soon  as  he  was  invested  with  this  authority,  he  made  a  new  partition  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  excluded  all  those  who  had  espoused  the  interest 
of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  and  re-established  every  person  of  the  other  party  who 
had  been  dispossessed.    In  this  new  division  of  the  empire,  Seleucus,  who  had  great 

•  Diod.  1,  xviii.  p.  613— 61ft:     Pint,  in  Eumen.  p.  587.    Com.Nep.  e.  5. 
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authority  from  tlie  command  of  the  cavah-y,  as  we  have  ah-eady  intimated,  had  the 
government  of  Bahylon,  and  became  afterward  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  success- 
ors of  Alexander.  Pithon  had  the  government  of  Media;  but  Atropates,  who  at  that 
time  enjoyed  the  government  of  that  province,  supported  himself  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  and  assumed  the  regal  dignity,  without  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  this  tract  of  Media  was  afterwards  called  Media  Atropatena. 
Antipater,  after  this  regulation  of  atlairs  sent  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  and  then 
returned  into  Macedon;  but  left  his  son  Cassander  behind  liim,  in  CjUality  of  general 
of  the  cavalry,  with  orders  to  he  near  the  person  of  Antigonus,  that  he  might  be  the 
better  informed  of  liis  designs. 

Jaddus,  the  hiirh-priest  of  the  Jews,  died  this  yeRr,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Onias,  whose  pontificate  continued  for  the  space  oi"  twenty-one  years.  1  make  this 
remark,  because  the  history  of  the  Jews  will,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work,  be  very  much 
intermixed  with  that  of  Alexander's  successors.* 

Antigonus  appeared  early  in  the  field  against  Eum.enes;  and  the  battle  was  fought 
at  Orcynium  in  Cappadocia,  in  v/hich  Eumenes  Avas  defeated,  and  k)st  eight  thousand 
men,  by  the  treachery  of  Apollinides,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  cavalry,  who 
was  corrupted  by  Antigonus,  and  marched  over  to  the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle.f  The  traitor  was  soon  punished  for  his  perfidy,  for  Eumenes  took  him  and 
caused  him  lo  be  hanged  on  the  spot.:}: 

A  conjuncture,  which  happened  soon  after  this  defeat,  would  have  enabled  Eume- 
nes to  seize  the  baggage  of  Antigonus  and  all  his  riches,  with  a  great  nuniber  of 
prisoners;  and  his  little  troop  already  cast  an  eager  eye  on  so  considerable  a  booty. 
JBut  whether  his  apprehensions  that  so  rich  a  prey  would  enervate  the  iieart  of  his 
soldiers,  who  were  then  constrained  to  wander  from  place  to  place;  or  whether  his 
regard  to  Antigonus,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  contracted  a  particular  friendship, 
prevented  him  from  improving  this  opportunity,  it  is  certain  that  he  sent  a  letter  to 
that  commander,  lo  inform  him  ofthedanger  that  threatened  him;  and  when  he  after- 
wards made  a  feint  to  attack  the  baggage,  it  was  all  removed  lo  a  place  of  better 
6ecurity.§ 

Eumenes,  after  his  overthrow,  was  obliged,  for  his  preservation,  to  employ  most  of 
liis  time  in  changing  the  place  of  his  retreat:  and  he  was  daily  admired  for  the  tran- 
quility and  steadiness  of  mind  he  discovered,  in  the  wandering  life  to  which  he  was 
reduced;  for,  as  Plutarch  observes,  adversity  alone  can  place  greatness  of  soul  in  its 
full  point  of  light,  and  render  the  real  merit  of  a  man  conspicuous;  whereas  prosperity 
frequently  casts  a  veil  of  fiilse  grandeur  over  real  meanness  and  imperfections.  Eu- 
menes, having  at  last  disbanded  most  of  his  remaining  troops,  shut  himself  up,  with 
five  hundred  men,  who  were  determined  to  share  his  fate,  in  the  castle  of  Nora,  a 
place  of  extraordinary  strength  on  the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  Avhere 
he  sustained  a  siege  of  twelve  months. 

He  was  soon  sensible,  that  nothing  incommoded  his  garrison  so  much  as  the  small 
space  they  possessed,  being  shut  up  in  little  close  houses,  and  on  a  tract  of  ground 
whose  whole  circuit  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  fathoms,  where  they  could  neither 
walk  nor  perform  the  least  exercises;  and  where  their  horses,  having  scarcely  any 
room  for  motion,  became  sluggish,  and  incapable  of  service.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, he  had  recourse  to  the  following  expedient.  He  converted  the  largest  house 
in  the  place,  the  extent  of  which  did  not  exceed  twenty-one  feet,  into  a  kind  of  hall 
for  exercise.  This  he  consigned  to  the  men,  and  ordered  them,  to  walk  in  it  very 
gently  at  first;  they  were  afterwards  to  double  their  pace  by  degrees,  and  at  last  were 
to  exert  the  most  vigorous  motions.  He  then  took  the  following  method  for  the 
horses.  He  suspended  them,  one  after  another,  in  strong  slings  which  were  dis- 
posed under  their  breasts,  and  from  thence  inserted  into  rings  fastened  to  the  roof  of 
the  stable;  after  which  he  caused  them  to  be  raised,  by  the  aid  of  pulleys,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  oaly  their  hinder  feet  rested  on  the  groimd,  while  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  hoofs  of  their  fore-feet  could  hardly  touch  it.  In  this  condition,  the  grooii?s  lashed 
them  severely  with  their  whips  which  tormented  the  horses  to  such  a  degrcre,  and 
forced  them  into  such  violentagitations,thattheirbodies  wereall  covered  with  swcatand 
foam.    After  this  exercise,  Avhich  was  finely  calculated  to  strengthen  and  keep  them  in 
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wind,  and  likewise  to  render  their  limbs  supple  and  pliant,  their  barley  was  given  to 
them  very  clean,  and  winnowed  from  all  the  chaff,  that  they  miijjht  eat  it  the  sooner, 
and  vnth  less  difficulty.  The  abilities  ofa  ^ood  general  extend  lo  every  thing  about 
him,  and  are  seen  in  the  minutest  particulars.  " 

The  siege  or  more  properly  the  blockatle,  of  Nora,  did  not  prevent  Antigonus,  from 
undertaking  a  new  expedition  into  Pisidia,  against  Alcetas  and  Attalus^  the  last  of 
whom  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle,  and  the  other  slain  by  treachery  in  the  place  to 
which  he  retired.* 

During  these  transactions  in  Asia,  Ptolemy,  seeing  of  what  importance  Syria,  PhcB- 
Iiicia,  and  Judea  were,  as  well  lor  covering  Egypt,  as  lor  making  proper  dispositions 
on  that  side  for  the  invasion  of  Cyprus,  wliich  he  had  then  in  view,  determined  to 
make  himself  master  of  those  provinces  which  were  governed  by  Laomedon.  With 
this  intention  he  sent  Nicanor  into  Syria  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  while  he  him- 
self set  out  with  a  fleet  to  attack  the  coasts.  Nicanor  defeated  Laomedon,  and  took 
him  prisoner;  in  consequence  of  which  he  soon  conquered  the  inland  country.  Ptolemy 
had  equal  advanta^^es  on  the  coasts,  by  which  means  he  became  absolute  master  of 
those  provinces.  The  princes  in  alliance  with  him  were  alai-med  at  the  rapidity  of 
these  conquests;  but  Antipater  was  at  too  great  a  distance,  being  then  in  Macedonia; 
and  Antigonus  who  was  too  much  employed  against  Eumenes,"to  oppose  these  great 
accessions  to  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  who  gave  them  no  little  jealousy.f 

After  the  defeat  of  Laomedon,  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  made  any  resist- 
ance. They  were  duly  sensible  of  the  obligation  theyVere  under,  by  the  oath  they 
had  taken  to  their  governor,  and  were  determined  to  continue  faithful  to  him.  Ptolemy 
advanced  into  Judea,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  city  was  so  strong  by 
its  advantageous  situation,  in  conjunction  with  the  works  of  art,  that  ij;  would  have 
sustained  a  long  siege,  had  it  not  been  tor  the  religious  fear  the  Jews  entertained  of 
violating  the  law,  by  which  they  were  prohibited  to  defend  themselves  on  the  Sabbath. 
Ptolemy  was  not  long  unacquainted  with  this  particular;  and  in  order  to  improve  the 
great  advantage  it  gave  him,  he  chose  that  day  for  the  general  assault;  and  as  no 
individual  among  the  Jews  would  presume  to  defend  hfmself,  the  city  was  taken  with- 
out any  difficulty  .J 

Ptolemy  at  first  treated  Jerusalem  and  Judea  with  great  severity,  for  he  carried 
above  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  captive  into  Egypt;  but  when  he  af- 
terwards considered  the  steadiness  with  which  they  had  persisted  in  the  fidelity  they 
had  sworn  to  their  governors,  on  this,  and  many  other  occasions,  he  was  convinced 
that  this  quality  rendered  them  more  worthy  of  his  confidence.  He  accordingly 
chose  thirty  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  who  were  best  quali- 
fied for  serving  him,  and  appointed  them  to  guard  the  most  important  places  in  his 
dominions. 

About  this  time,  Antipater  fell  sick  in  Macedonia.  The  Athenians  were  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  their  city,  and  had  frequently  pressed 
Phocion  to  go  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  and  solicit  him  to  recall  those  troops;  but 
he  always  declined  that  commission,  either  through  despair  of  not  succeeding,  or  be- 
cause he  was  conscious,  that  the  fear  of  this  garrison  was  the  best  expedient  for  keep- 
ing them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  Deraades,  who  was  not  so  difficult  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  undertook  the  commission  with  pleasure,  and  immediately  set  out 
with  his  son  for  Macedonia.  But  his  arrival  in  that  country  could  not  have  happen- 
ed at  a  more  fatal  conjuncture  for  himself  Antipater,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
was  seized  with  a  severe  illness;  and  his  son  Cassander,  who  was  absolute  master  of 
all  affairs,  had  lately  intercepted  a  letter  which  Demades  had  written  to  Antigonus  in 
Asia,  pressing  him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  and  make  himself  master  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia;  "which,"  as  he  expressed  himself,  "were  held  together  only  by  a 
tkread,  and  even  an  old  rotten  thread,"  ridiculing  Antipater  by  those  expressions. 
As  soon  as  Cassander  saw  them  at  court,  he  caused  there  both"  to  be  arrested;  and 
lie  himself  seizing  the  son  first,  stabbed  him  before  the  face  of  his  fiither,  and  at  so 
short  a  distance  from  him,  that  he  was  covered  with  his  blood.  After  which  he  re- 
proached him  with  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  and  when  he  had  loaded  him  with  in- 
sults, he  also  killed  him  with  his  own  hands  on  the  dead  body  of  his  son.  It  was  iin- 
p<:)ssible  that  such  a  barbarous  proceeding  should  not  be  detested:  but  mankind  are 
not  much  disposed  to  );ity  such  a  wretch  as  Demades,  who  had  dictated  the  decree 
by  which  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  were  condemned  to  die.§ 
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The  indisposition  of  Antipater  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  his  last  attention  was  em- 
ployed in  filling  up  the  two  ^reat  stations  which  he  enjoyed.  His  son  Cassander  was 
very  desirous  of  them,  and  expected  to  have  them  conferred  upon  him;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  Antipater  bestowed  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  government  of 
Macedonia,  on  Polysperchon,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  surviving  captains  of  Alex- 
ander, and  thought  it  su!iicient  to  associate  Cassander  with  him  in  these  employ- 
ments. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  any  instance  of  human  conduct  was  ever 
greater,  or  more  to  be  admired  than  this  which  I  have  now  related  in  a  few  words; 
nothing  certainly  could  be  more  extraordinary,  and  history  affords  us  few  instances  of 
the  same  nature.  It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  governor  over  Macedonia,  and  a 
regent  of  the  empire.  Antipater,  who  knew  the  importance  of  those  stations,  was 
persuaded  that  his  own  glory  and  reputation,  and  what  was  still  more  prevalent  with 
him,  the  interest  of  the  state,  and  the  preservation  of  the .  Macedonian  monarchy, 
obliged  him  to  nominate  a  man  of  authority,  and  one  respected  for  his  age,  experience, 
and  past  services.  He  had  a  son  who  was  not  void  of  merit;  how  rare  and  difficult, 
therefore,  but  at  the  same  time,  how  amiable  and  glorious  was  it  to  select,  on  such  an 
occasion,  no  man  but  the  most  deserving,  and  best  qualified  to  serve  the  public  effectu- 
ally; to  extinguish  the  voice  of  nature,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  remonstrances,  and 
not  suffer  the  judgment  to  be  seduced  by  the  impressions  of  paternal  affection;  in  a 
word,  to  continue  so  much  master  of  one's  penetration^  as  to  render  justice  to  the 
merit  of  a  stranger,  and  openly  prefer  it  to  that  of  a  son,  and  sacrifice  all  the  interest 
of  one's  own  family  to  the  public  welfare!  History  has  transmitted  to  us  an  expres- 
sion of  the  emperor  Galba,  which  will  do  honour  to  his  memory  throughout  all  ages. 
"Augustus,"  said  he,  "chose  a  successor  out  of  his  own  family,  but  I,  one  from  the 
whole  empire."'^ 

Cassander  was  extremely  enraged  at  the  affront,  which,  as  he  pretended,  had  been 
offered  him  by  this  choice;  and  though,  in  that  respect,  like  the  generality  of  men, 
who  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  employments  they  possess  as  hereditary,  and  with  this 
flattering  persuasion,  that  the  state  is  of  no  consequence  in  comparison  with  them- 
selves; never  examining  what  is  requisite  to  the  posts  they  enjoy,  or  whether  they 
have  competent  abilities  to  sustain  thern,  and  considering  only  whether  these  posts 
are  agreeable  to  their  fortune.  Cassander  unable  to  bear  with  his  father's  preferring 
a  stranger  before  him,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against  the  new  regent.  He  also 
secured  to  himself  all  the  places  he  could  in  the  government  of  that  officer,  as  well  in 
Greece  as  in  Macedonia,  and  proposed  nothing  less  than  to  divest  him  of  the  whole. 
To  this  effect,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus  in  his  party;  ami 
they  readily  espoused  it  with  the  same  views,  and  from  the  same  motives.  It  was 
equally  their  interest  to  destroy  this  new  regent,  as  well  as  the  regency  ilself,  Avhich 
always  kept  them  in  apprehensions,  and  reminded  them  of  their  state  of  dependency. 
They  likewise  imagined,  that  it  secretly  reproached  them  for  aspiring  at  sovereignty, 
while  it  cherisbed  the  rights  of  the  two  pupils;  and  left  the  governors  in  a  situation 
of  uncertainty,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  perpetually  in  fear  of  being  di- 
vested of  their  power.  Both  believed  that  it  would  be  eas}^  for  them  to  succeed  in 
their  designs,  if  the  Macedonians  were  once  engaged  at  home  in  a  civil  war.f 

The  death  of  Antipater  had  rendered  Antigonus  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  cap- 
tains of  Alexander.  His  authority  was  absolute  in  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  conjunction  with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  and  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
and  thirty  elephants,  which  no  power  in  the  empire  was  at  that  time  capable  of  re- 
sisting._  It  cannot,  theref^)re,  be  thought  surprising,  that  lliis  superiority  should  in- 
spire him  with  the  design  of  engrossing  the  whole  monarchy  of  the  Macedonians. 
In  order  to  succeed  in  that  attempt,  he  began  with  making  a  reformation  in  all  the, 
governments  of  th.'  provinces  wiihin  his  jurisdiclion,  displacing  all  those  persons 
whom  he  suspected,  and  siihstiiuling  his  creatures  in  their  room.  In  the  conduct  of 
this  scheme,  he  removed  Aridieus  from  the  government  of  Lesser  Phrygia  and  the 
Hellespont,  and  Clitus  from  that  of  Lydia. 

Polysperchon  neglected  nothing,  on  his  part,  that  was  necessary  to  strengthen  his 
interest;  and  thought  it  adviseable  to  recall  Olympias,  who  had  retired  into  Epiru's 
under 'the  regency  of  Antipater,  with  the  offer  of  sharing  his  authority  with  her. 
This  princess  despatched  a  courier  to  Eumencs,  to  consult  him  <m  Ihc  proposal  she 
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had  received;  and  he  advised  her  to  wait  some  time  in  order  to  see  what  turn  affairs 
would  taice;  adding,  that  if  she  determined  to  return  to  Mar.edonia,  he  would  recom- 
mend it  to  her  in  particular,  to  Ibrt^et  all  the  injuries  she  thought  she  had  received; 
that  it  also  would  be  her  interest  to  govern  with  moderation,  and  to  make  others 
sensible  of  her  authority  by  benefactions,  and  not  by  severity.  As  to  all  other  par-* 
ticulars,  he  promised  an  inviolable  attachment  to  herself  and  the  royal  family.  Olym- 
pias  did  not  conform  to  these  judicious  counsels  in  any  respect,  but  set  out  as  soon  as 
possible  for  Macedonia;  where  upon  her  arrival,  she  consulted  nothing  but  her  passions, 
and  her  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  revenge.* 

Polysperchon,  who  had  many  enemies  upon  his  hands,  endeavoured  to  secure 
Greece,  as  he  foresaw  that  Cassander  would  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  it. 
He  also  took  measures  with  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  empire,  as  will  appear  by 
the  sequel. 

In  order  to  engage  the  Greeks  in  his  interest,  he  issued  a  decree,  by  which  he  re- 
called the  exiles,  and  reinstated  all  the  cities  in  their  ancient  privileges.  He  acquaint- 
ed the  Athenians  in  particular,  by  letters,  that  the  king  had  re-established  their  de- 
mocracy and  ancient  form  of  government,  by  which  the  Athenians  were  admitted, 
without  distinction,  into  public  offices.  This  was  a  strain  of  policy  calculated  to  en- 
snare Phocion;  for  Polysperchon  intending  to  make  himself  master  of  Athens,  as  was 
evident  in  a  short  time,  he  despaired  of  succeeding  in  that  design,  unless  he  could 
find  some  expedient  to  procure  the  banishment  of  Phocion,  who  had  favoured  and 
introduced  oligarchy  under  Antipater;  and  he  was  theretbrc  certain  of  accomplishing 
this  scheme,  as  soon  as  those  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  government  should  be 
reinstated  in  their  ancient  rights.t 

SECTION    V. PHOCIOn's    DEATH.       OLVMPIAS    CAUSES     ARIDiEUS    TO    BE     SLAIN.       SHE    IS 

MURDERED.       EUMENES    PUT    TO    DEATH. 

Cassander,  before  the  death  of  Antipater  was  known  at  Athens,  had  sentNicanor 
thither,  to  succeed  Menyllus  in  the  government  of  the  fortress  of  Munychia,  soon 
after  which  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Pirseus.  Phocion,  who  placed  too  much 
confidence  in  the  probity  and  fidelity  of  Nicanor,  had  contracted  a  strict  intimacy, 
and  conversed  frequently  with  him,  which  caused  the  people  to  suspect  him  more 
than  ever.i 

In  this  conjuncture,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  arrived  with  a  great  body 
of  troops,  under  pretext  of  succouring  the  city  against  Nicanor,  but;  in  reality,  to 
seize  it  for  himself,  if  possible,  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  which  then  reigned 
within  it.  He  there,  held  a  tumultuous  assembly,  in  which  Phocion  was  divested  of 
bis  command  as  general;  while  Demetrius  PhalereuS;  with  several  other  citizens, 
who  were  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate,  immediately  retired  from  the  city,  Pho- 
cion, who  had  the  grief  to  see  himself  accused  of  treason,  took  refuge  with  Polysper- 
dhon,  who  sent  him  hack  to  be  tried  by  the  people.  An  assembly  was  immediately 
-convoked  on  that  occasion,  from  which,  neither  slaves,  strangers,  nor  any  infamous 
persons  whatever,  were  excluded.  This  proceeding  was  contrary  to  all  the  es- 
tablished rules,  notwithstanding  which,  Phocion  and  the  other  prisoners  were  pre- 
sc.ated  to  the  people.  Most  persons  of  any  merit  in  the  assembly,  cast  down  their 
eyes  to  the  earth  at  this  spectacle,  and  covering  their  heads,  wept  bitterly.  One 
among  them  having  the  courage  to  propose  that  the  slaves  and  strangers  might  be 
ordered  to  withdraw,  was  immediately  opposed  by  the  populace,  who  cried  out,  that 
they  ought  rather  to  stone  those  advocates  tor  oligarchy  and  enemies  of  the  people. 

Phocion  frequently  attempted  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  vindicate  his  conduct, 
but  was  always  interrupted.  It  was  customary  at  Athens,  for  the  person  accused 
to  declaxe,  before  sentence  passed  against  him,  what  punishment  he  ought  to  suffer.  , 
Phocion  answered  aloud,  that  he  condemned  himself  to  die,  but  desired  the  assem- 
bly to  spare  the  rest.  Upon  this  thesulfrages  were  demanded,  and  they  were  unani- 
mously sentenced  to  suffer  death,  previous  to  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the  dun- 
geon. Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  some  others,  though  absent,  were  included  in  the 
same  c<mdenmation.  The  conipanions  of  Phocion  were  so  alii^ctcd  by  the  sorrows 
«f  their  relations  and  friends,  v»diocame  to  embrace  thenj  in  the  streets,  with  the  mc- 
iancholy  tender  of  the  last  farewell,  that  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  lamenting 
their  unhappy  fiite  in  a  flood  of  tears;   but  Phocion  still  retained  the  same  air  and 

•iJiod.  ^c    Ji^VHi.  J).  C25,  e.M.Cci-n.  Xcp.  in  rimii  n.  c.  6.      t  Dicxt.  p.Wl,  ft32        \  Dlod.  l.xviii.  p.  638-642. 
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countenance  as  he  had  formerly  shown,  when  he  quitted  the  assembly  to  take  upon 
him  the  command  of  armies,  and  when  the  Athenians  attended  him  in  crowds  to  his 
own  house,  with  praises  and  acclamations. 

One  of  the  populace,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  advanced  to  him  and  spii  in  his 
face.  Phocion  only  turned  to  the  magistrates,  and  said,  "Will  no  body  hinder  this 
man  from  acting  so  unworthily?"  When  he  arrived  at  the  prison,  one  of  his  friends 
havincr  asked  him  if  he  had  any  message  to  send  to  his  son?  "Yes,  certainly,"  replied 
he,  "it  is  to  desire  that  he  would  never  remember  the  injustice  of  the  Athenians." 
When  he  had  uttered  these  words,  he  took  the  hemlock,  and  died. 

On  that  day  there  was  also  a  public  procession,  and  as  it  passed  before  the  prison, 
some  of  the  persons  who  composed  it,  took  the  crowns  from  their  heads;  others  turned 
their  eyes  towards  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  burst  into  tears;  and  all  who  had  any 
remains  of  humanity  and  religion,  and  whose  souls  were  not  entirely  depraved  and 
blinded  by  rage  or  envy,  acknowledged  it  to  be  an  instance  of  unnatural  barbarity, 
as  well  as  a  great  impiety,  with  regard  to  the  city,  not  to  have  abstained,  on  such  a 
rsolemn  day,  from  the  infliction  of  death  on  a  citizen  so  universally  esteemed,  and 
whose  admirable  virtues  had  procured  him  the  appellation  of  "The  Good."* 

To  punish  the  greatest  virtues  as  the  most  flagitious  crimes,  and  repay  the  best 
services  with  the  most  inhuman  treatment,  is  a  o-uilt  condenmed  in  all  places,  but  es- 
pecially in  Athens,  where  ingratitude  was  punishable  by  the  law.f  The  regulations 
of  her  sage  legislator  still  subsisted  at  that  time,  but  they  were  wrested  by  the  con- 
demnation of  her  citizens,  and  only  became  an  evidence  how  much  that  people  were 
degenerated  in  their  manners. 

The  enemies  of  Ptiocion,  not  satisfied  with  the  punishment  they  had  caused  him  to 
suffer,  and  believing  some  particulars  were  still  wanting  to  complete  their  triumph, 
obtained  an  order  from  the  people,  that  his  body  should  be  carried  out  of  the  domin- 
ions of  Attica,  and  that  none  of  the  Athenians 'should  contribute  the  least  quantity  of 
wood  to  honour  his  funeral  pile;  these  last  offices  were  therefore  rendered  to  him  in 
the  territories  of  Megara.  A  lady  of  the  country,  who  accidentally  assisted  at  his 
funeral  with  her  servants,  caused  a  cenotaph,  or  vacant  tomb,  to  be  erected  to  Ws  me- 
mory on  the  same  spot;  and  collecting  into  her  robe  the  bones  of  that  great  man,  which 
she  had  carefully  gathered  up,  she  conveyed  them  into  her  house  by  night,  and  buried 
them  under  her  hearth,  with  these  expressions:  "Dear  and  sacred  hearth,  I  here  con- 
fide to  thee,  and  deposit  in  thy  bosom,  these  precious  remains  of  a  worthy  man.  Pre- 
serve ihem  with  fidelity,  in  order  to  restore  them  hereafter  to  the  monument  of  his 
ancestors,  when  the  Athenians  shall  become  wiser  than  they  are  at  present." 

Though  it  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  a  variety  of  irregular,  tumultuous,  un- 
just, and  cruel  sentences,  denounced  in  Athens  against  virtuous  citizens  at  different 
times,  might  have  prepared  us  for  this  last,  it  will,  hovv'ever,  be  always  thought  sur- 
prising, that  a  whole  people,  of  whom  one  naturally  conceives  a  noble  idea,  after 
such  a  series  of  great  actions,  should  be  capable  of  such  a  strange  perversity.  But 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  dregs  of  a  vile  populace,  entirely  void  of  honour, 
probity,  and  morals,  reigned  then  at  Athens.  And  there  is  sufficient  foundation  for 
the  sentiments  of  Platolnd  Plutarch,  who  declare,  that  the  people,  when  they  are 
either  destitute  of  guides,  or  no  longer  listen  to  their  admonitions,  and  when  they 
have  thrown  off  the  reins  by  which  they  once  were  checked,  and  entirely  abandoned 
to  their  impetuosity  and  caprice,  oughi  to  be  considered  as  a  blind,  untractable,  and 
cruel  monster,  ready  to  launch,  in  a  moment,  into  the  most  fatal  and  opposite  ex- 
tremes, and  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the  most  inhuman  tyrants.  W-'hat  can  be 
.expected  from  such  a  tribunal?  When  people  resolve  to  be  guided  by  nothing  but 
mere  passion,  to  have  no  regard  to  decorum,  and  to  run  headlong  into  an  open  vio- 
lation of  all  laws,  the  best,  the  most  just  and  innocent  of  mankind,  will  sink  under 
an  implacable  and  prevailing  cabal.  Socrates  experienced  this  ahiiost  a  hundred 
years  before  Phocion  perished  by  a  like  fate. 

The  latter  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  Greece  had  ever  produced,  in  whose 
person  every  kind  of  merit  was  united.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of  Plaio 
and  Xenocrates,  had  fi)rmed  his  manners  upon  the  most  perfect  planof  pagan  virtue, 
to  which  his  conduct  was  always  conformable, 

*  Ob  integritatem  vitpe,  bonus  est  appellatus!— Corn.  Nep. 
tQuid  obestquin  publics  denieiifia sit  existimaiida,siimmo  consensu  maximas  viitutes  quasi  ei-avissima  delieta 
puiiiie.  bcneficiaqiie  injuriis  rependere?     Quod  cum  ubique,  turn  pr?eciptie  Athenis  mtoleiabile  viden  dibet,m 
qua  urbe   adveisus  ingratos  actio  consituta  est.— Quantum  ergoieprebensionem  merentur.qui  cum  tcquissima 
jura  seuissiraa  inirj  habebaut  injjeud,  raoi-ibui  suis,  quum  le^ibui  uii  lualuriusi' — Va  1,  Max.  i.  v.  c.  o. 
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It  would  be  difficult  for  any  person  to  carry  disinterestedness  higher  than  this. ex- 
traordinary man,  as  appeared  from  the  extreme  poverty  in  which  he  died,  after  the 
many  great  offices  he  had  filled.  How  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  riches  are 
presented  to  a  general,  always  at  the  head  of  armies,  who  acts  against  rich  and  opu- 
lent enemies,  sometimes  in  countries  abounding  with  all  things,  and  which  seem  to 
invite  the  plunderer!  But  Phocion  would  have  thought  it  infamous,  had  he  returned 
from  his  campaigns  laden  with  any  acquisition,  but  the  glory  of  his  exalted  actions, 
and  the  grateful  benedictions  of  the  people  whom  he  had  spared. 

This  excellent  person,  amidst  all  the  severity  which  rendered  him  in  some  measure 
intractable  when  the  interests  of  the  republic  were  concerned,  had  so  much  natural 
softness  and  humanity,  that  his  enemies  themselves  always  found  him  disposed  to 
assist  them.  It  might  even  have  been  said,  that  he  was  a  composition  of  two  natures, 
whose  qualities  were  entirely  opposite  to  each  other  in  appearance.  When  he  acted 
as  a  public  man,  he  armed  himself  with  fortitude,  steadiness,  and  zeal;  he  could  some- 
times, assume  the  air  of  a  rigid  indignation,  and  was  inflexible  in  supporting  discipline 
in  its  utmost  strictness.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  appeared  in  a  private  capacity,  his 
conduct  was  a  perpetual  display  of  mildness  and  affability,  condescension  and  patience, 
and  was  graced  with  all  the  virtues  that  can  render  the  intercourse  of  life  agreeable. 
It  was  no  inconsiderable  merit,  and  especially  in  a  military  man,  to  be  capable  of 
uniting  two  such  different  characters  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  the  severity  which 
was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  has  never  seen  to  degenerate  into 
the  rigour  that  creates  aversion  in  others,  so  the  gentleness  and  complacency  of  his 
disposition  never  sunk  into  that  softness  and  indifference  which  ocasioned  contempt. 

He  has  been  greatly  applauded  for  reforming  the  modern  customs  of  his  country, 
which  made  war  and  policy  two  different  professions;  and  also  for  restoring  the  man- 
ner of  governing  of  Pericli^s  and  Aristides,  by  uniting  each  of  those  talent,  in  himself. 

As  he  was  persuaded,  that  eloquence  was  essential  to  a  statesman,  and  especially 
in  a  republican  government,  he  applied  himself  to  the  attainment  of  it  with  great  as- 
siduity and  success.  His  was  concise,  solid,  full  of  force  and  sense,  and  close  to  the 
point  in  question.  He  thought  it  beneath  a  statesman  to  use  a  poignant  and  satiric 
style,  and  his  only  answer  to  those  who  employed  such  language  against  him,  was 
silence  and  patience.  An  orator  having  once  interrupted  him  with  many  injurious  ex- 
pressions, he  suffered  him  to  continue  in  that  strain  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  then 
resumed  his  discourse  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing.* 

It  was  highly  glorious  for  Phocion,  that  he  Avas  forty-five  times  elected  a  general, 
hy  a  people  to  whose  caprice  he  was  so  little  inclined  to  accommodate  his  conduct; 
.-and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  elections  always  happened  when  he  was  absent  with- 
;  out  any  previous  solicitations  on  his  part.  His  wife  was  sufficiently  sensible  how 
much  this  was  for  his  glory;  and  one  day  when  an  Ionian  lady  of  considerable  rank, 
who  lodged  in  her  house,  showed  her,  with  an  air  of  ostentation  and  pleasure,  her 
-ornaments  of  gold,  with  a  variety  of  jewels  and  bracelets,  she  answered  her  with  a 
modest  tone,  "For  my  part,  I  have  no  ornament  but  Phocion,  wlio,  for  these  twenty 
years,  has  always  been  elected  general  of  the  Athenians." 

His  regular  and  frugal  life  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  vigorous  and  healthy  old 
age  he  enjoyed.  When  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  commanded  the  forces  and 
sustained  all  the  liitiguesof  war  with  the  vivacity  of  a  young  officer. 

One  of  the  great  principles  in  the  ix)liticsof  Phocion  was,  that  peace  ought  always 
to  be  the  aim  of  every  wise  government;  and  with  this  view,  he  was  a  constant  op- 
poser  of  all  wars  that  were  either  imprudent  or  unnecessary.  He  was  even  appre- 
hensive of  those  that  were  most  just  and  expedient;  because  he  was  sensible,  that 
every  war  weakened  and  impoverished  a  state,  even  amidst  a  series  of  the  greatest 
victories,  and  that  wherever  the  advantage  might  be  at  the  commencement  of  it, 
there  was  never  any  certainty  of  terminating  it,  without  experiencing  the  most  tragi- 
cal vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  interest  of  the  public  never  gave  way  with  him  to 
any  domestic  views;  he  constantly  refused  to  solicit  or  act  in  favour  of  Jiis  son-in-law 
Charicles,  who  was  summoned  before  the  republic  to  account  for  ii;e  sums  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Harpalus,  and  he  tlien  addressed  himself  to  him  with  this  admirable  ex- 
pression, "I  have  made  you  my  son-in-law,  but  only  for  what  is  honest  and  honour- 
able." It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  men  of  this  character  seem  .very  in- 
x?ommodious  and  insupportable  in  the  common  transactions  of  life;  they  are  always 

*  Pint,  cle  Otr.  nop.  p.  810. 
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starting  difficulties,  when  any  affair  is  proposed  to  tliem;  niul  never  peifoim  any  good 
offices  with  entire  ease  and  grace.*  AVe  must  always  dehberate,  whether  what  we 
request  of  such  persons  be  just  or  not.  Their  friends  and  relations  have  as  little  as- 
cendant over  them  as  utter  strangers;  and  they  always  oppose,  cither  their  conscience, 
or  some  particular  duties,  to  ancient  friendship,  atlinity,  or  tiie  advantage  of  their 
famihes.     To  this  height  of  delicacy  did  Phocion  carry  the  pagan  probity. 

One  may  justly  apply  to  him  what  Tacitus  said  of  a  celebrated  Koman,  Helvidius 
PriscuSjt  Phocion,  who  had  as  solid  a  genius  as  that  person,  applied  himself  at  first 
to  philosophy,  not  to  cover  his  indolence  with  the  pompous  title  of  sage,  but  to  qualify 
himself  tor  entering  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs  with  more  vigour  and  resolution 
ao-ainst  all  unexpected  accidents.  He  concured  in  opinion  with  those  who  acknowledged 
no  other  good  or  evil  than  virtue  and  vice,  and  who  ranked  all  externals,  as  fortune, 
power,  nobility,  in  the  class  of  indifferent  things.  He  was  a  firm  friend,  a  tender 
husband,  a  good  senator,  a  worthy  citizen,  and  discharged  all  the  offices  of  civil  life 
with  equal  merit.  He  preserved  a  steadiness  of  miind  in  prosperity  that  resembled 
stiffness  and  severity,  and  despised  death  as  much  as  riches. 

These  are  part  of  the  great  qualities  of  Phocion,  who  merited  a  happier  end,  and 
they  were  placed  in  their  most  amjiable  hghtby  his  death.  The  constancy  of  mind, 
the  mildness  of  disposition,  and  the  ibrgetTiilness  of  wrongs,  conspicuous  in  his  con- 
duct on  that  occasion,  are  above  all  his  other  praises,  and  infinitely  enhance  their 
lustre,  especially  as  we  shall  see  nothing  comparable  to  him  from  henceforth  in  tlie 
Grecian  history. 

His  infatuated  and  ungrateful  country  was  not  sensible  of  their  unworthy  proceeding 
till  some  time  after  his  death.  The  Athenians  then  erected  a  statue  of  brass  to  his 
memory,  and  honourably  interred  his  bones  at  the  public  expense.  His  accusers  also 
suffered  a  punishment  suitable  to  their  desert;  but  did  not  his  judges  themselves  de- 
serve to  be  treated  with  greater  severity  than  they?  They  punished  their  own  crime 
in  others,  and  thought  themselves  acquitted  by  a  brazen  statue.  They  were  even 
ready  to  relapse  into  the  same  injustice  against  others  who  were  equally  innocent, 
whom  they  condemned  during  their  lives,  and  tiad  never  the  equity  to  acquit  till  after 
their  death. 

Cassander  was  careful  to  improve  the  disorder  that  reigned  in  Athens,  and  entered 
the  Piresus  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels  which  he  had  recieved  from  Antigonus. 
The  Athenians,  when  they  beheld  themselves  destitute  of  all  succours,  unanimously 
resolved  to  send  deputies  to  Cassander,  in  order  to  know  the  conditions  on  which 
they  might  treat  for  peace;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  the  Athenians  should 
continue  masters  of  the  city,  Avith  its  teritories,  and  likewise  of  the  revenues  and  ships. 
But  they  stipulated  that  the  citadel  should  remain  in  the  power  of  Cassander,  till  he 
had  etided  the  war  with  that  king.  And  as  to  what  related  to  the  affairs  of  the  re- 
public, it  was  agreed,  that  those  w^hose  income  amounted  to  ten  minse,  or  a  thousand 
drachmas,  should  have  a  share  in  the  government,  which  was  only  half  the  sum,  de- 
signated as  the  qualification  for  public  employments  when  Antipater  made  himself 
master  of  Athens.  In  a  word,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  permitted  Cassander  to 
choose  what  citizen  he  pleased  to  govern  the  republic,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was 
elected  to  that  dignity  about  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  the  105th  OUrnpiad,  The 
ten  years'  government,  therefore,  Avhich  Diodorus  and  Diogenes  have  assigned  Deme- 
trius, is  to  be  computed  from  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.:}: 

He  governed  the  republic  in  peace;  he  constantly  treafed  his  fellow-citizens  with 
all  imaginable  mildness  and  humanity;  and  historians  acknowledge  that  the  govern- 
ment was  never  better  regulated  than  under  Cassander.  This  prince  seemed  inclined 
to  tyranny,  but  the  Athenians  were  not  sensible  of  its  effects.  And  though  Demetrius, 
whom  he  had  constituted  chief  of  the  republic,  was  invested  wath  a  kind  of  sovereign 
power,  yet,  instead  of  abolishing  the  democracy,  he  may  rather  be  said  to  have  re- 
established it.     He  acted  in  such  a  manner  that  tlie  people  scarcely  perceived  that 

*  HffiC  prima  lex  in  amicitia  saiiciatur,  ut  neqiie  rogemus res  turpcs, nee fneinn:iis  rogati.  Tmpis  enim  excu- 
satio  est,  et  miiiime  accipieisda.  cum  in  cajteiis  peccatis,  turn  si  quis  cnuiia  r-  in^xiWicaii  se  amici  causa  tecisse 
fateaiur. — Cic  de  Amicit.  n.  40.  .  .  i 

+  Inp-eniiim  illiicti-c  nltirii-iKiic ctiiHiis  iiivpnis  ndmodiim  dedit.  non  lit  nomiiie  maernifico  seffne  otium  vaierei, 

la  bona  quae 

I  neque  malis 

,  recti  peivicax 

conslani  adveisus  mttus. — 1  acit.  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

tDiod.  1.  wiii.  p.  642 
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he  was  master.  As  he  united  in  his  person  the  politician  and  the  man  of  letters,  his 
soft  and  persuasive  eloquence  demonstrated  the  truth  of  an  expression  he  frequently 
used;  that  discourse  had  as  much  power  in  a  government  as  arms  in  war.  His  abil- 
ities in  pohtical  affairs  were  equally  conspicuous:  for  he  produced  speculative  philoso- 
phy from  the  shade  and  inactivity  of  the  schools,  exhibited  her  in  full  light,  and  knew 
hoW  to  familiarize  her  precepts  with  the  most  tumultuous  affairs.  It  would  have  been 
difficult,  therefore,  to  have  found  a  person  capable  of  excelling  hke  him  in  the  art  of 
government,  and  the  study  of  the  sciences.* 

He  acquired,  during  these  ten  years  of  his  government,  that  reputation  which  caus- 
ed him  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  Athens  had  produced.  He  aug- 
mented the  revenues  of  the  republic,  and  adorned  the  city  with  noble  structures;  he 
was  likewise  industrious  to  diminish  luxury,  and  all  expenses  which  tended  to  the 
promotion  of  pride.  For  which  reason  he  disapproved  of  those  that  were  laid  out 
in  theatres,  porticoes,  and  new  temples;  and  openly  censured  Pericles  for  having  be- 
stowed such  a  prodigious  sum  of  money  on  the  magnificent  porticoes  of  the  temple 
of  Pallas,  called  Propylsea.f  But  in  all  public  feasts  which  had  been  consecrated  by 
antiquity,  or  when  the  people  were  inclined  to  be  expensive  in  the  celebration  of  any 
sacred  solemnities,  he  permitted  them  to  use  their  riches  as  they  pleased. 

The  expense  was  excessive  at  the  death  of  great  persons,  and  their  sepulchres 
were  as  sumptuous  and  magnificent  as  those  of  the  Romans  in  the  age  of  Cicero. 
Demetrius  made  a  law  to  abolish  this  abuse  which  had  passed  into  a  custom,  and  in- 
flicted penalties  on  those  who  disobeyed  it.  He  also  ordered  the  ceremonials  of  fu- 
nerals to  be  performed  by  night,  and  none  were  permitted  to  place  any  other  orna- 
ment on  tombs,  than  a  column,  three  cubits  high,  or  plain  table  "mensara;"  and  ap- 
pointed a  particular  magistrate  to  enforce  the  observation  of  this  law.| 

He  likewise  made  laws  lor  the  regulation  of  manners;  and  commanded  young  per- 
sons to  testify  respect  for  their  parents  at  home,  to  those  whom  they  met  in  the  city, 
and  to  themselves  when  they  were  alone. § 

The  poor  citizens  were  likewise  the  object  of  his  attention.  There  were  at  that 
time  in  Athens,  some  of  the  descendants  of  Aristides,  that  Athenian  general,  who, 
after  he  had  possessed  the  greatest  offices  in  the  state,  and  governed  the  affairs  of 
the  treasury  for  a  considerable  time,  died  so  poor,  that  the  public  was  obliged  to  de- 
fray the  charges  of  his  funeral.  Demetrius  took  care  of  those  descendants  who  were 
poor,  and  assigned  them  a  daily  sum  for  their  subsistence. || 

Such,  says  iElian,  was  the  government  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  till  the  spirit  of 
€nvy,  so  natural  to  the  Athenians,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  city,  in  the  manner  we  shall 
soonrelate.1I 

The  favourable  testinionials  given  by  ancient  authors  of  the  greatest  repute,  not 
only  of  his  extraordinary  talents  and  ability  in  the  art  of  government,  but  likewise  of 
his  virtue,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  is  a  plain  refutation  of  all  that  has  been 
advanced  by  Athanseus,  on  ihe  authority  of  the  historian  Duris,  with  relation  to  the 
irregularity  of  his  deportment;  and  strengthens  the  conjectures  of  M.  Bonamy,  who 
supposes  that  Duris,  or  Athenasus  have  imputed  that  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  which 
related  only  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  to  whom  iElian  ascribes  , 
the  very  particulars  which  Athenseus  had  cited  from  Duris.  The  reader  may  have 
recourse  to  the  dissertation  of  M.  Bonamy,  which  has  been  very  useful  to  me  in  the 
course  of  this  work.** 

During  the  105th  Olympiad,  Demetrius  Phalereus  caused  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
to  be  numbered,  and  they  amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand  citizens,  ten  thousand    • 
strangers,  and  forty  thousandft  domestics.|t 

We  now  return  to  Polysperchon.  When  he  had  received  intelligence,  that  Cas- 
sander  liad  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  he  immediately  hastened  to  besiego  him 

*Mirabiliter  doctrinara  ex  umbraculij  eruditorum  otioque,nod  modo  in  solem  alque  pulverem;  sed  in  ipsuiu 
discriinen  aciemqueperduxit.— Qui  utraque  re  excelleiel,  met  doctrinse  studiis,  et  regenda  civitale  pnueeps 
esset,  quis facile  praeter  hunc  inveniri  potesi?— Cic.  1.  iii.  de  Leg.  n.l5. 

t  Theatra,  poiticiis,  nova  templa,  verecundius  repreliendo  propter  Pompeium,  sed  doctissimi  iinprobans — 
ut  Phalereus  Demeti-ius, qui  Periclem  pnncipem  Grreciae  vitup  erabat  quod  tantam  pecuiiiam  hi  pnecira  ilia 
Prupylaju  coiijeceret. — Cic.  1.  ii.  de  OfHc  n.  oo.— Plut.  iji  Piajcept.  Ifeip.  Ger.p.  818. 

i  Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  li.  n.  M— 66,  ^    Diog.  Laert. 

0  Plui.  in  Vit.  Aiiit.  p.  5.35.  ^  ^lian.  1.  iii.  c.  17. 

"*  Vol.  VIIL  des  Memoiresde  r  Aciid.  dc«  Belles  Leltres. 
tt  The  words  in  the  original  are /^j?<:'.fx,  lifro-y-fzAot/Ti,  forty  .uyrinds,  wiiich  are  equal  to  four  huudrpd  thou- 
sand, which  i»  an  e\ident  mistake,  and  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  Up  read  Tiir(r:4t »,.  four  myriads,  \\Ji5c)i  amount 
to  tony  thousand.  ^  f   Athcn.  1.  vi.  ?.  :^72. 
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in  the  city;  but  as  the  siege  took  up  a  f^reat  length^of  time,  he  left  part  of  his  troops 
before  the  place^  and  advanced  with  the  rest  into  Peloponnesus,  to  force  the  city  of 
Megara  to  surrender.  The  inhabitants  made  a  lono;  and  vigorous  defence,  which 
compelled  Polysperchon  to  employ  his  attention  and  forces  on  Those  quarters  to  which, 
he  was  called  by  more  pressing  necessities.  He  despatched  Clitus  to  the  Hellespont, 
with  orders  to  prevent  the  enemy's  troops  from  passing  out  of  Asia  into  Europe. 
Nicanor  set  sail,  at  the  same  time,  from  tlie  port  of  Athens,  in  order  to  attack  him, 
but  was  himself  defeated  near  Byzantium.  Antigonus  having  advanced  in  a  very 
seasonable  juncture,  made  himself  amends  for  this  loss,  beat  Clitus,  and  took  all  his 
fleet,  except  his  own  vessel  which  escaped  with  great  difficulty.* 

Antigonus  was  most  embarrassed  in  his  endeavours  to  reduce  Eumenes,  whose 
valour,  wisdom,  and  great  ability  in  the  art  of  war,  were  more  formidable  to  him  than 
all  the  rest,  though  he  had  besieged  and  blocked  him  up  for  twelve  months  in  the 
castle  of  Nora.  He  therefore  made  a  second  attempt  to  engage  him  in  his  interest, 
for  he  had  taken  measures  to  that  etfect  before  he  formed  that  siege.  He  according- 
ly consigned  this  commission  to  Jeromof  Cardia,  his  covmtryman,  and  a  famous  his- 
torian of  that  time,t  who  was  authorized  by  him  to  make  overtures  of  accommoda- 
tion to  his  adversary.  Eumenes  conducted  this  negotiation  with  so  much  dexterity 
and  address,  that  he  extricated  himself  from  the  siege,  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
he  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  without  entering  into  any  particular  en- 
gagements with  Antigonus.  For  the  latter  having  inserted  in  the  oath,  which  Eume- 
nes was  to  swear  in  consequence  of  this  accommodation,  that  he  would  consider  all 
those  as  his  friends  and  enemies,  who  should  be  such  to  Olympias  and  the  kings,  as 
well  as  to  Antigonus.  He  then  desired  the  Macedonians  who  assisted  at  the  siege, 
to  determine  which  of  these  two  forms  was  best;  and  as  they  were  guided  by  their 
affection  to  the  royal  family,  they  declared,  without  the  least  hesitation,  for  the  form 
drawn  up  by  Eumenes;  upon  which  he  swore  to  it,  and  the  siege  was  immediately 
raised. t 

When  Antigonus  was  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  this  affair  was  concluded, 
he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it,  that  he  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  siege  to  be  instantly  renewed.  These  orders,  however,  came  too  late,  for  as 
soon  as  Eumenes  saw  the  enemy's  forces  were  withdrawn  from  before  the  place,  he 
quitted  it  without  delay,  with  the  remains  of  his  troops,  which  amounted  to  five 
hundred  men,  and  saved  himself  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  immediately  assembled 
two  thousand  of  his  veteran  soldiers,  and  made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  sus- 
taining the  war,  which  he  foresaw  would  soon  be  revived  against  him. 

The  revolt  of  Antigonus  from  the  kings  having  occasioned  a  great  alarm,  Polvs- 
perchon  the  regent  despatched  to  Eumenes,  in  the  name  of  the  kings,  a  commission, 
by  which  he  was  constituted  captain-general  of  Asia  Minor;  others  were  likewise  sent 
to  Teutames  and  Antigenes,  colonels  of  the  argyraspides,  to  join  and  serve  under  him 
against  Antigonus.  The  necessary  orders  were  also  transmitted  to  those  who  had 
the  care  of  the  kind's  treasures,  to  pay  him  five  hundred  talents  for  the  re-establish-r 
ment  of  his  own  affairs,  and  likewise  to  furnish  him  with  all  the  sums  that  would  be 
necessary  to  deli-ay  the  expense  of  the  war.  All  these  were  accompanied  with  let- 
ters from  Olympias. 

Eumenes  was  very  sensible  that  the  accumulation  of  all  these  honours  on  the  head 
of  a  stranger,  would  infallibly  excite  a  violent  envy  against  him^  and  render  him 
odious  to  the  Macedonians;  but  as  he  was  incapable  of  acting  to  any  effect  mthout 
them,  and  since  the  good  of  the  service  itself  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  employ  all 
his  efforts  to  gain  them,  he  began  with  refusing  the  sums  that' were  granted  him  for 
his  own  use,  declaring  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  them,  because  he  was  not  intent 
on  any  particular  advantage  of  his  own,  nor  on  any  enterprise  of  that  tendency.  He 
was  studious  to  treat  every  person  about  him,  the  officers  and  even  the  soldiers,  with 
an  obliging  civility,  in  order  to  extinguish  as  much  as  possible,  or  at  least  to  weaken, 
by  an  engaging  conduct,  the  jealousy  to  which  his  condition,  as  a  stranger,  afforded 
a  plausible  pretext,  though  he  endeavoured  not  to  draw  it  upon  him  by  any  conduct 
of  his  own. 

But  an  impediment,  still  more  invincible  in  appearance,  thre^v  him  under  a  restraint, 
and  created  him  very  great  inquietudes,  Antigenes  and  Teutames^  who  commanded 

*Diod.  1.  sviii.  p.  6-13—646 
t  He  compiled  fhe  hi'stnry  of  those  who  diviJed  theduiuiuioiis  cf  Alexander  amonp  thynrelvcsj  and  it  likewise 
€ompieheii«ied  ihe  histoiy  of  theii  successors.  tl'lutin  Eumeii.  p,  590. 
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the  aro:yraspides,  thoiigijt  it  dishonourable  to  their  nation  to  submit  to  a  stranger, 
and  refused  to  attend  liim  in  council.  On  the  othei  hand,  he  could  not,  without  dero- 
gatincr  irom  the  prerogatives  of  his  post,  comply  with  them  in  that  point,  and  con- 
sent to  such  a  degradation.  An  ingenious  fiction  disengaged  him  in  this  perplexity, 
and  he  had  recourse  to  the  aids  of  religion,  or  rather  superstition,  which  has  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  seldom  fails  of  accomplishing  its  effect.  He 
assured  them,  "that  Alexander,  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes,  had  appeared  to  him  in 
his  slumber,  and  shown  him  a  magnificent  tent,  in  which  a  throne  was  erected,  atid 
that  the  monarch  declared  to  liim,  that  while  they  held  their  councils  in  that  tent  to 
deliberate  on  their  affairs,  he  himself  would  always  be  present,  seated  on  that  throne; 
from  whence  he  would  issue  his  orders  to  liis  captains,  and  tliat  he  would  conduct 
them  in  the  execution  of  all  their  designs  and  enterprises,  provided  they  would  always 
address  themselves  to  him."  This  discourse  was  sufficient,  and  the  minds  of  all  who 
heard  it  were  wrought  upon  by  the  profound  respect  they  entertained  for  the  memory 
of  that  prince,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  immediately  ordered  a  splendid  tent  to 
be  erected,  and  a  throne  placed  in  it,  which  was  to  be  called  the  throne  of  Alexander; 
and  on  this  were  to  be  laid  his  diadem  and  crown,  with  his  sceptre  and  arms;  that 
all  the  chiefs  should  resort  thither  every  morning  to  offer  sacrifices;  that  their  con- 
sultations should  be  held  near  the  throne",  and  that  all  orders  should  be  received  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  as  if  he  were  still  living,  and  taking  care  of  his  kingdom,  Eumenea 
calmed  the  dispute  by  this  expedient,  which  met  with  unanimous  approbation.  No 
one  raised  himself  above  the  others;  but  each  competitor  continued  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  privileges,  till  new  events  decided  them  in  a  more  positive  manner.* 

As  Eumenes  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  money,  he  soon  raised  a  very  consider- 
able body  of  troops,  and  by  the  spring  had  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  These 
forces,  with  Eumenes  at  their  head,  were  sufficient  to  spread  terror  among  his  enemies. 
Ptolemy  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  6ilicia,  and  employed  all  expedients  to  corrupt  the 
argyraspides.  Antigonus,  on  his  part,  made  the  same  attempts  by  the  emissaries  he 
had  inhis  camp;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  succeed  in  them,  so  much  had 
Eumenes  gained  upon  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  and  so  great  was  the  confidence  they 
reposed  in  him.f 

He  advanced,  with  these  affectionate  troops,  into  Syria  and  Phcenicia,  to  recover 
those  provinces,  which  Ptolemy  had  seized  with  the  greatest  injustice.  The  mari- 
time force  of  Phcenicia,  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet  which  the  regent  had  already 
procured,  would  have  rendered  them  absolute  masters  by  sea,  and  they  might  like- 
wise have  been  capable  of  transmitting  all  necessary  succours  to  each  other.  'Could 
Eumenes  have  succeeded  in  this  design,  it  would  have  been  a  decisive  blow;  but  the 
fleet  of  Polysperchon  having  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  misconduct  of  Clitus, 
xvho  commanded  it,  that  misfortune  rendered  his  project  ineffectual.  Antigonus,  who 
had  defeated  him,  marched  by  land;  immediately  after  that  victory,  against  Eumenes, 
with  an  army  much  more  numerous  than  his  own.  Eumenes  made  a  prudent  retreat 
through  Coelosyria,  after  which  he  passed  the  Euphrates  and  took  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters at  Carres  in  Mesopotamia. 

During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,  he  sent  to  Pithon,  governor  of  Media,  and 
to  Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  to  press  them  to  join  him  with  their  forces  against 
Antigonus,  and  caused  the  orders  of  the  kings  to  be  shown  to  them,  by  which  they 
were  enjoined  to  comply  with  this  demand.  They  answered,  that  they  were  ready 
to'assist  those  monarchs;  but  that,  as  to  him  in  particular,  they  would  have  no  trans- 
actions with  a  man  who  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  Macedonians. 
This  was  only  a  pretext,  and  they  were  actuated  by  a  much  more  pow^erful  motive. 
If  they  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Eumenes,  and  had  obeyed  him  by  ad- 
vancing to  him,  and  subjecting  their  troops  to  his  command,  they  must  also  have  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereign  povver  of  the  regent,  as  well  as  those  who  were  masters  of 
the  royal  pupils,  and  made  use  of  their  names  to  render  their  own  power  more  ex- 
tensive. Pithon  and  Seleucus  must,  therefore,  by  inevitable  consequence,  have  owm- 
ed,  that  they  held  their  governments  only  from  those  kings,  and  might  be  divested  of 
them  at  their  pleasure,  and  by  virtue  of  the  first  order  to  that  effect,  which  would 
have  destroyed  all  their  ambitious  pretences  with  a  single  stroke.:}: 

Most  of  the  officers  of  Alexander,  who  had  shared  the  governments  of  the  empire 
among  themselves  after  his  death,  were  solicitous  to  secure  to  themselves  the  supreme 

*A.M.3686.     Aiit.T.  C.318.     Diofl.  xviii.  p.  e3J,636,  ct  668.     riut.  in  Eitmcn.  p.  591-503.    Corn.  Nep.  C.7. 
t  liiod.  1.  xvJii.  p.  6o6— 638.  4  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  660,  661. 
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power  in  tlieir  several  provinces;  for  wiiicli  reason  they  had  chosen  a  person  of  a  mean 
capacity,  and  an  infant,  on  whom  the}^  conferred  the  title  of  sovereign,  in  order  to 
have  sufficient  time  to  establish  their  usurpations  under  a  weak  gov'ernment.  But 
all  ihese  measures  would  have  been  disconcerted,  if  they  had  allowed  Eumenesan  as- 
cendant over  them,  with  such  an  air  of  superiority,  as  subjected  them  to  his  orders. 
He  issued  them,  indeed,  in  the  name  of  the  kino-s;  but  this  was  a  circumstancctliey 
were  desirous  of  evading,  and  at  the  same  time  it  created  him  so  many  enemies  and 
obstructions.  They  were  also  apprehensive  of  the  merit  and  superior  genius  of 
Eumenes,  who  was  capable  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  enterprises.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander,  he  had  the  greatest  share  of  wisdom  and 
bravery,  and  was  also  the  most  steady  in  his  resolutions;  for  he  never  broke  his  en- 
gaorement  with  any  of  those  commanders,  though  they  did  not  observe  the  same 
fidelity  with  respect  to  him. 

Eumenes  marched  from  Babylon  the  following  spring,  and  was  in  danger  of  losing 
his  army  by  a  stratagem  of  Seleucus.  The  troops  were  encamped  in  a  plain  near  the 
Euphrates,  and  Seleucus,  by  cutting  the  bank  from  that  river,  laid  all  the  neighbour- 
ing country  under  water.  Eumenes,  however,  was  so  expeditious  as  to  gain  an 
eminence  with  his  troops,  and  found  means,  the  next  day,  to  drain  off  the  inundation 
so  effectually,  that  he  pursued  his  march  almost  without  sustaining  any  loss. 

Seleucus  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  truce  with  him,  and  of 
granting  him  a  peaceable  passage  through  the  territories  of  his  province,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  Susa,  where  he  dispo;jed  his  troops  into  quarters  of  refreshment,  a^  hil^  he  so- 
licited all  the  governors  of  the  province  in  Upper  Asia  for  succours.  He  had  before 
notified  to  them  the  order  of  the  kings,  and  those  whom  he  had  charged  with  the 
commission,  found  them  all  assembled,  at  the  close  of  a  war  they  had  undertaken  in 
concert,  against  Pithon  the  governor  of  Media.  Tliis  Pithon  having  pursued  the  very 
same  measures  in  Upper  Asia,  which  Antigonus  had  formed  in  Lower  Asia,  had 
caused  Pliilotas  tosuffer  death,  and  made  himself  master  of  his  government.  He  would 
likewise  have  attempted  to  treat  the  rest  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  had  not  opposed 
him  by  this  confederacy,  which  the  common  interest  had  formed  a£2:ainst  him.  Peuces- 
tes,  governor  of  the  province  of  Persia,  had  the  command  in  chief  conferred  upon 
him,  and  defeated  Pithon,  drove  him  out  of  Media,  and  obliged  him  to  goto  Babylon 
to  implore  the  protection  of  SeleucuS:  All  the  con'federates  were  still  in  the  camp 
after  this  victory,  when  the  deputies  from  Eumenes  arrived^  and  they  immediately 
marched  from  Susa  to  join  him;  not  that  they  were  really  devoted  to  the  royal  party, 
but  because  they  were  more  apprehensive  than  ever  of  being  subjected  to  the  victorious 
Antigonus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  either  divested  of  their 
employments  all  such  governors  as  he  suspected,  or  reduced  them  to  the  state  of  mere 
officers,  liable  to  be  removed  and  punished  at  his  pleasure.* 

They  joined  Eumenes,  therefore,  with  all  their  forces,  which  composed  an  army  of 
above  twenty  thousand  men.  With  this  reinforcement,  he  saw  himself  not  only  in  a 
condition  to  oppose  Antigonus,  Avho  was  then  advancing  to  him,  but  superior  in  the 
number  of  his  troops.  The  season  was  far  advanced,  when  Antigonus  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  was  obliged  to  take  winter  quarters  in  Mesopotamia;  where 
with  Seleucus  and  Pithon,  who  were  then  of  his  party,  he  concerted  measures  for  the 
operations  of  the  next  campaign.f 

During  these  transactions,  Macedon  was  the  scene  of  a  great  revolution.  Olym- 
pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  Polysperchon  had  recalled,  liad  niade 
herself  absolute  mistress  of  affairs,  and  caused  Arida^us,  or  Philip,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  title  of  king  for  six  years  and  fo\ir  months,  to  be  put  to  death.  Euridice  his  con- 
sort sustained  the  same  fate;  for  Olympias  sent  her  a  dagger,  a  cord,  and  a  bowl  of 
poison,  and  only  allowed  her  the  liberty  of  choosing  her  death.  She  accordingly  gave 
the  preference  to  the  cord,  and  then  strangled  herself,  after  she  had  uttered  a  tliousand 
imprecations  against  her  enemy  and  murderess.  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander 
and  one  hundred  of  the  principal  friends  of  the  latter,  likewise  suffered  dcath.l 

These  repeated  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  Olympias  had  retired 
to  Pydna,  with  the  young  king  Alexander  and  his  mother  Roxana,  with  Thessalonica, 
the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Decidamia,  the  daughter  of  J^^acides  kino-  of 
Epirus  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus.    Cassander  did  not  lose  any  time,  but  advanced  thither 
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and  besieged  fhem  by  sea  and  land.  iEacides  prepared  to  assist  the  princesses,  and 
was  already  upon  his  march;  but  the  o^reatest  part  of  his  Ibrces,  who  were  averse  to 
that  expedition,  revohed  from  the  king,  and  condemned  him  to  banishment,  when 
they  returned  to  Epirus.  They  likewise  massacred  all  his  friends;  and  Pyrrhus,  the 
son  of  jEacides,  wiio  was  then  but  an  iniant,  would  have  suflered  the  same  fate, 
if  a  set  of  faithful  domestics  had  not  happily  withdrawn  them  from  their  rage. 
Epirus  then  declared  in  favour  ofCassander,  who  sentLysciscus  thitherto  take  upon 
him  the  government  in  his  name.  Olympias  had  then  no  hope  but  from  Polysperchon, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Perrhoebia,  a  small  province  on  the  confines  of -S^itolia,  and 
was  preparing  to  succour  her;  but  Cassander  sent  Callas,  one  of  his  generals,  against 
him,  who  corrupted  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into 
Naxia,  a  city  of  Perrhosbia,  where  he  besieged  him.  Olympias,  who  had  supported 
all  the  miseries  of  famine  with  an  invincible  courage,  having  now  lost  all  hopes  of 
relief,  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Cassander,  in  order  to  destroy  her  in  a  manner  that  might  give  the  least  offence, 
prompted  the  relations  of  the  principal  officers,  whom  Olympias  had  caused  to  be  slain 
during  her  regency,  to  accuse  her  in  t'le  assembl}'^  of  the  Macedonians,  and  to  sue  for 
vengeance  for  the  cruelties  she  had  committed.  The  request  of  these  persons  was 
granted;  and  when  they  had  all  been  heard,  she  was  condemned  to  die,  though  absent, 
and  no  one  interposed  his  good  offices  in  her  defence.  After  sentence  of  death  had 
passed  Cassander  proposed  to  her,  by  some  friends,  to  retire  to  Athens,  promising  to 
accommodate  her  with  a  galley  to  convey  her  thither,  whenever  ,she  should  be  so  dis- 
posed. His  intention  was-^to  destroy  her  in  her  passage  by  sea,  and  to  publish  through 
all  Macedonia,  the  gods,  displeased  with  her  horrid  cruelties,  had  abandoned  her  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves;  for  he  w^as  apprehensive  of  a  retaliation  from  the  Macedonians 
and  was  therefore  desirous  of  casting  upon  Providence  all  the  odious  circumstances 
of  his  own  perfidy. 

AVhether  Olympias  had  been  informed  of  Cassander's  design,  or  was  actuated  by 
sentiments  of  grandeur,  so  natural  to  persor.s  of  her  rank,  she  imagined  that  her  pre- 
sence alone  could  calm  the  storm  and  answ^ered,  with  an  imperious  air,  that  she  was 
not  a  woman  who  would  have  recourse  to  flight,  and  insisted  on  pleading  her  own 
cause  in  the  public  assembly;  adding,  this  was  the  least  favour  that  could  be  granted 
a  queen,  or  rather,  that  it  w%is  an  act  of  justice,  which  could  not  be  refused  to  persons 
ofthe  lowest  rank.  Cassander  had  no  inclination  to  consent  to  this  demand,  having 
reason  to  be  apprehensive,  that  the  remembrance  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  for  whom 
the  Macedonians  retained  the  utmost  veneration,  would  create  a  sudden  change 
in  their  resolutions,  he  therefore  sent  two  hundred  soldiers,  entirely  devoted  to  his 
will,  wnth  orders  to  destroy  her;  but  resolute  as  they  were  in  themselves,  they  were  in- 
capable of  supporting  the  air  of  majesty  which  appeared  in  the  eyes  and  aspect  of 
that  princess;  and  retired  without  executing  their  commission.  It  became  nece.ssary, 
therefore  to  employ  in  this  murder,  the  relations  of  those  whom  she  had  caused  to 
suffer  death;  and  they  were  transported  at  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  ven- 
geance in  makinsr  their  court  to  Cassander.  Thus  perished  the  famous  Olympias, 
the  daughter,  the  sister,  the  wife,  and  the  mother  of  kings,  who  really  merited  a  tragi- 
cal termination  of  her  existence,  in  consequence  of  all  her  crimes  and  cruelties;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  sec  her  perish  in  this  manner,  without  detesting  the  wickedness  of 
a  prince  who  deprived  her  of  life  in  so  unworthy  a  manner. 

Cassander  already  beheld  an  assured  passage  to  the  Macedonian  throne  opened  to 
his  ambition;  but  he  thouirht  it  incumbent  on  him  to  have  recourse  to  other  measures, 
in  order  to  secure  himself  against  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  the  inconstancy  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  jealousy  of  his  competitors.  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  being  qualified  by  her  illustrious  birth  and  authority  in  Macedonia, 
U)  conciliate  to  him  the  friendship  of  the  grandees,  and  people  of  that  kingdom,  he 
lioped  by  espousing  her,  to  attach  tliem  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  himself,  in  consequence 
of  the  esteem  and  respect  they  testified  for  the  royal  family.* 

There  was  still  one  obstacle  more  to  be  surmounted,  without  which  Cassander 
would  have  always  been  deemed  a  usurper,  and  a  tyrant.  The  young  prince  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Roxana,  was  still  living,  and  had  been 
acknowledged  king,  and  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
to  remove  this  prince  and  his  mother  out  of  the  way.  Cassander,  emboldened  by  the 
juccess  of  his  former  crime,  was  determined  to  commit  a  second,  from  whence  he 
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expected  to  derive  all  the  fruit  of  his  hopes.*  Prudence,  however,  made  it  necessa- 
ry for  him  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Macedonians,  with  respect  to  the  death  of 
Olympias;  for  if  they  showed  themselves  insensible  at  the  loss  of  that  princess,  he 
mi'^ht  be  certain  that  the  death  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother  would  afi'ect  them 
as  little.  He  therefore  judged  it  expedient  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  advance  by 
moderate  steps  to  the  execution  of  his  scheme.  In  order  to  which,  he  began  with 
causing  Alexander  and  Roxana  to  be  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Amphipolis,  by  a 
■good  escort  commanded  by  Glaucias,  an  officer  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest.  When 
they  arrived  at  that  fortress,  they  were  divested  of  all  their  regal  honours,  and  treat- 
ed like  private  persons,  whom  important  motives  of  state  made  it  necessary  to  secure. 

He  intended,  by  his  next  step,  to  make  it  evident,  that  he  claimed  sovereign  power 
in  Macedonia.  With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  render  the  memory  of  Olympias  still 
more  odious,  he  gave  orders  for  performing  with  great  magnificence  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies of  king  Philip^  or  Aridseus,  and  queen  Eurydice  his  wife,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  directions  of  Olympias.  He  comm.anded  the  usage  of  such  mourning 
as  was  customary  in  solemnities  of  that  nature,  and  caused  the  royal  remains  to  be 
deposited  in  the  tombs  appropriated  to  the  sepulture  of  the  Macedonian  kings;  affect- 
ing, by  these  exteriors  of  dissembled  sorrow,  to  manifest  his  zeal  for  the  royal  family, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  the  young  king. 

Polysperchon,  inconsequence  of  the  information  he  received  of  the  death  of  Olym- 
pias, and  the  exaltation  of  Cassander  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  had  sheltered  him- 
self in  Naxia,  a  city  of  Perrhcebia,  where  he  had  sustained  a  siege,  and  from  whence 
he  retreated  with  a  very  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  to  pass  into  Thessaly,  in  order 
to  join  some  forces  of  ^Eacides:  after  which  he  advanced  into  jEtolia,  where  he  was 

greatly  respected.  Cassander  followed  him  closely,  and  marched  his  army  into 
oeotia,  where  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Thebes  were  seen  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  without  any  fixed  habitation  or  retreat.  He  was  touched  with  the  calamitous 
condition  of  that  city,  which  was  once  so  powerful,  and  had  been  razed  to  its  very 
foundations  by  the  command  of  Alexander.  After  a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  en- 
deavoured to  reinstate  it  in  its  primitive  splendour;  the  Athenians  offered  to  rebuild 
part  of  the  walls  at  their  own  expense,  and  several  towns  and  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Greece,  bestowed  considerable  sums  on  that  occasion  by  voluntary  contributions. 
By  which  means  Thebes,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  recovered  its  ancient  opulence, 
and  became  even  richer  than  ever,  by  the  care  and  magnificence  of  Cassander,  who 
was  justly  considered  as  the  father  and  restorer  of  that  city. 

When'he  had  given  proper  orders  for  the  re-establishment  of  Thebes,  he  advan- 
ced into  Peloponnesus,  against  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  and  marched  di- 
rectly to  Argos,  which  surrendered  without  resistance;  upon  which,  all  the  cities  of 
the  Messenians,  except  tthome,  followed  that  example.  Alexander,  terrified  at  the 
rapidity  of  his  conquests,  endeavoured  to  check  them  by  a  battle;  but  Cassander, 
who  was  much  inferior  to  him  in  troops,  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  thought 
it  more  adviseable  to  retire  into  Macedonia,  after  he  had  left  good  garrisons  in  the 
places  he  had  taken. 

As  he  knew  the  merit  of  Alexander,  he  endeavoured  to  disengage  him  from  the 
party  of  Antigonus,  and  attach  him  to  his  own,  by  offering  him  the  government  of 
all  Peloponnesus,  with  the  command  of  the  troops  stationed  in  that  country.  An  of- 
fer so  advantageous  was  accepted  by  Alexander,  without  any  hesitation;  but  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  it,  having  been  unfortunately  slain  soon  after,  by  some  citizens  of  Si- 
cyone,  where  he  then  resided,  who  had  combined  to  destroy  him.  This  conspiracy, 
however,  did  not  produce  the  effects  expected  from  it;  for  Cratesipolis,  the  wife  of 
Alexander,  whose  heart  was  a  composition  of  grandeur  and  fortitude,  instead  of 
manifesting  any  consternation  at  the  sight  of  this  fatal  accident,  and  as  she  was  be- 
loved by  the  soldiers,  and  honoured  by  the  officers,  whom  she  had  always  obliged 
and  served,  repressed  the  insolence  of  the  Sicyonians,  and  defeated  them  in  a  battle; 
after  which  she  caused  thirty  of  the  most  mutinous  among  tfiem  to  be  hung  up;  ap- 
peased all  the  troubles  which  had  been  excited  by  the  seditious  in  the  city,  re-enter- 
ed it  in  a  victorious  manner,  and  governed  it  with  a  wisdom  that  acquired  her  the 
admiration  of  all  those  who  heard  any  mention  of  her  conduct.f 

While  Cassander  was  employing  all  his  efforts  to  establish  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  Antigonus  was  concerting  measures  to  rid  himself  of  a  dangerous  en- 
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emy;  and,  having  taken  the  field  the  ensuing  spring,  he  advanced  to  Babylon,  where 
lie  augmented  his  army  with  the  troops  he  received  from  Pit  lion  and  Seleucns,  and 
then  pa!^3ed  the  Tigris'io  attack  Eumenes,  who  had  neglected  nothing  on  his  part  to 
crive  him  a  warm  reception.  He  was  much  superior  to  Antigf)nus  in  the  number  of 
ti-oops,  and  yet  more  in  the  abilities  of  a  great  commander;  though  the  other  was  far 
from  being  defective  in  those  qualifications;  for,  next  to  Eumenes,  he  was  undoubted- 
ly the  best  general  and  ablest  statesman  of  his  time.* 

Eumeneshad  this  misfortune,  that  his  army  being  composed  of  different  bodies  of 
troops,  with  the  governors  of  provinces  at  their  head,  each  of  them  pretended  to  the 
command  in  chitTf.  Eumenes  not  being  a  Macedonian,  but  a  Thracian  by  birth, 
every  one  of  the  governors  thought  himself,  for  that  reason,  his  superior.  We  may 
add  \o  this,  that  the  pomp,  splendour,  and  magnificence  atiected  by  them,  seemed  to 
leave  an  infinite  distaui^e  between  him  and  ihem,  who  assumed  the  air  of  real  satraps. 
They  imagined,  in  consequence  of  a  mistaken  and  ill-timed  ambition,  very  common 
with  greaUnen,  that  to  give  sumptuous  repasts,  and  add  to  them  whatever  may  ex- 
alt pleasure  and  gratify  sense,  were  part  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  of  rank;t  and  esti- 
matino;  their  own  merit  by  the  largeness  of  their  revenues  and  expenses,  they  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  had  acquired,  by  these  means,  an  extraordinary  infiuence, 
and  a  great  authority  over  the  troops,  and  that  the  army  had  all  the  consideration 
and  esteem  for  them  imaginable.} 

A  circumstance  happened  at  this  time  which  ought  to  have  undeceived  them.  As 
tlie  soldiers  were  marching  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  Eumenes,  who  was  seized  with  a 
dano-erous  indisposition,  was  carried  in  a  litter,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
army,  to  be  more  remote  from  the  noise,  and  that  he  might  enjoy  the  refreshment  of 
slumber,  of  which  he  had  long  been  deprived.  When  they  had  made  some  advance, 
and  began  to  perceive  the  enemy  appear  on  the  rising  grounds,  they  halted  on  a 
sudden,  and  began  to  call  for  Eumenes.  At  the  same  time,  they  cast  their  bucklers 
on  the  ground,  and  declared  to  their  officers,  that  they  would  not  proceed  on  their 
march,  till  Eumenes  came  to  command  them.  He  accordingly  came  with  all  expe- 
dition, hastening  the  slaves  who  carried  him,  and  opening  the  curtain  on  each  side 
of  his  fitter;  he  then  stretched  out  his  hands  to  the  soldiers,  and  made  them  a  declara- 
tion of  his  jov  and  gratitude.  When  the  troops  beheld  him,  they  immediately  saluted 
him  in  the  Macedonian  language,  resumed  the  bucklers,  clashed  upon  them  with 
their  pikes,  and  broke  forth  into  loud  acclamations  of  victory  and  defiance  to  their 
enemies,  as  if  they  desired  only  to  see  their  general  at  their  head.§ 

When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  that  Eumenes  was  ill,  and  caused  himself, 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  he  advanced  in  hopes  that  his  dis- 
temper would  deliver  his  enemies  into  his  hands:  but  when  he  came  near  enough  to 
take  a  view  of  them,  and  beheld  their  cheerful  aspects,  the  disposition  of  their  army, 
and  particularly  the  litter,  which  was  carried  from  rank  to  ranli;,  he  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  in  his  usual  manner,  and  addressing  himself  to  one  of  his  officers,  "Take  notice," 
said  he,  "of  yonder  litter;  it  is  that  which  has  drawn  up  those  troops,  against  us,  and  is 
now  preparing  to  attack  us."  And  then,  without  losing  a  moment's  time,  he  caused 
a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  the  Macedonians  made  it  very  evident,  on  this  occasion', 
that  they  judged  all  the  other  satraps  exceedingly  well  qualified  to  give  splendid  en- 
tertainments, and  dispose  great  feasts,  but  that  they  esteemed  Eumenes  alone  capable 
of  commanding  an  army  with  ability.  This  is  a  solid  and  sensible  reflection,  and 
afifirds  room  for  a  variety  of  applications;  and  points  out  the  false  taste  for  glory,  and 
the  injudiciousness  of  those  officers  and  commanders,  who  are  only  studious  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  army  by  magnificent  collations,  and  place  their  principal 
merit  in  surpassing  others  in  luxury,  and  frequently  in  ruining  themseb'^es,  without 
thanks,  by  those  ridiculous  expenses.  I  say  without  thanks,  because  nobody  thinks 
himself^  obliged  to  them  for  their  profusion,  and  they  are  always  the  worst  servants 
of  the  state. 

The  two  armies  having  separated  without  any  previous  engagement,  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  three  furlongs  from  each  other,  with  a  river  and  several  large  pools 
of  water  between  them;  and  as  they  sustained  great  inconveniences,  because  the 
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whole  country  was  eaten  up,  Antigonus  sent  ambassadors  to  the  satraps  and  Mace- 
donians of  the  army  of  Eumenes.  to  prevail  upon  them  to  quit  that  general  and  join 
him,  making  them  at  the  same  time,  the  most  magnificent  promises  to  induce  their 
comphance.  The  Macedonians  rejected  his  proposals,  and  dismissed  the  ambassadors 
with  severe  menaces,  in  case  they  should  presume  to  make  any  such  for  the  future. 
Eumenes,  after  having  commended  them  for  their  fidelity,  related  to  them  this  very 
ancient  lable.  "A  lion  entertained  a  passion  for  a  young  virgin,  demanded  her  one 
day  in  marriage  of  her  father,  whose  answer  was.  tliat  he  esteemed  this  alliance  a 
great  honour  to  him,  and  was  ready  to  present  his  daughter  to  him;  but  that  his 
large  nails  and  teeth  made  him  apprehensive  lest  he  should  employ  them  a  little  too 
rudely  upon  her,  if  the  least  difference  should  arise  between  them  with  relation  to 
their  household  affairs.  The  lion,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  maid,  im- 
mediately suffered  his  claws  to  be  pared  off,  and  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  out.  After 
which  the  father  caught  up  a  strong  cudgel,  and  soon  drove  away  his  pretended  son- 
in-law.  This,  continued  Eumenes,  is  the  aim  of  Antigonus.  He  amuses  you  with 
mighty  promises,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  your  forces;  but  when  he  has 
accomplished  that  design,  he  Avili  soon  make  you  sensible  of  his  teeth  and  claws.* 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  some  deserters  from  the  army  of  Antigonus,  having 
acquainted  Eumenes,  that  that  general  was  preparing  to  decamp  the  next  night, 
about  the  hour  of  nine  or  ten,  Eumenes  at  first  suspected,  that  his  intention  was  to 
advance  into  the  province  of  Gabene,  which  was  a  fertile  country,  capable  of  subsist- 
ing numerous  armies,  and  very  commodious  and  secure  for  the  troops,  by  reason  of 
the  inundations  and  rivers  with  which  it  abounded,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  pre- 
vent his  execution  of  that  design.  With  this  view  he  prevailed,  by  sums  of  money, 
upon  some  foreign  soldiers,  to  go  like  deserters  into  the  camp  of  Antigonus,  and  ac- 
quaint him,  that  Eumenes  intended  to  attack  him  the  ensuing  night.  In  the  meantime 
he  caused  the  baggage  to  be  conveyed  away,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  take  some 
refreshment,  and  then  march.  Antigonus,  upon  this  false  intelligence,  caused  his 
troops  to  continue  under  arms,  while  Eumenes  in  the  mean  time^  advanced  on  his 
way.  Antigonus  was  soon  informed  by  couriers  that  he  had  decamped,  and  finding 
that  he  had  been  over-reached  by  his  enemy,  he  still  persisted  in  his  first  intention; 
and  having  his  troops  to  strike  their  tents,  he  proceeded  with  so  much  expedition, 
that  his  march  resembled  a  pursuit.  But  when  he  saAV  that  it  was  impossible  to  ad- 
vance with  his  whole  army  upon  Eumenes,  who  had  gained  upon  him  at  least  six 
hours  in  his  march,  he  left  his  infantry  under  the  command  of  Pithon,  and  proceeded 
with  the  cavalry,  on  a  full  gallop,  and  came  up  by  break  of  day  with  the  rear  guard 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  descending  a  hill.  He  then  halted  upon  the  top,  and  Eumenes, 
who  discovered  this  body  of  cavalry  imagined  it  to  be  the  whole  army;  upon  which 
he  discontinued  his  march,  and  formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle.  By  these  means 
Antigonus  played  off  a  retaliation  upon  Eumenes,  and  amused  him  in  his  turn;  for 
he  prevented  the  continuance  of  his  march,  and  gave  his  own  infantry  sufficient  time 
to  come  up.t 

The  two  armies  were  then  drawn  up;  that  of  Eumenes  consisted  of  thirty-five 
thousand  foot,  with  above  six  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ele- 
phants. That  of  Antigonus  was  composed  of  twenty-eight  thousand  foot,  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  sixty-five  elephants.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
great  obstinacy  till  the  night  was  far  advanced,  for  the  moon  was  then  in  the  full, 
but  the  slaughter  was  not  very  considerable  on  either  side.  Antigonus  lost  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  of  his  infantry,  and  fifty-four  of  his  horse,  and  above  four 
thousand  of  his  men  were  wounded.  Eumenes  lost  five  hundred  and  forty  of  his 
infantry,  and  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  his  cavalry,  and  had  above  nine  hun- 
dred wounded.  The  victory  was  really  on  his  side;  but  as  his  troops,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  entreaties,  would  not  return  to  the  field  of  battle  to  cai  ry  off  the  dead  bodies, 
which  among  the  ancients  was  an  evidence  of  victory,  it  was  in  consequence  at- 
tributed to  Antigonus,  whose  army  appeared  again  in  the  field,  and  buried  the  dead. 
Eumenes  sent  a  herald  the  next  day,  to  desire  leave  to  inter  his  slain;  this  was  grant- 
ed him,  and  he  rendered  them  funeral  honours  with  all  possible  magnificence.^ 

A  very  singular  dispute  arose  at  the  performance  of  this  ceremony.  The  men 
happened  to  find  among  the  slain,  the  body  of  an  Indian  ofhcer,  Avho  had  brought  his 
two  wives  with  him;  one  of  them  he  had  but  lately  married.     The  law  of  the  country, 
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which  is  said  to  be  still  subsisting^  would  not  allow  a  wife  to  survive  her  husband;  and 
if  she  refused  to  be  burned  with  him  on  the  funeral  pile,  her  character  was  lor  ever 
branded  with  infamy,  and  she  was  obliged  to  continue  in  a  state  of  widowhood  for  the 
remainder  of  her  days.  She  was  even  condemned  to  a  kind  of  excommunication,  as 
she  was  rendered  incapable  of  assisting  at  any  sacrifice,  or  other  religious  ceremony. 

This  law,  however,  extended  only  to  one  wife,  butj  in  the  present  instance,  there 
were  two;  each  of  whom  insisted  on'  being  preferred  to  the  other.  The  eldest  pleaded 
her  superiority  of  years;  to  which  the  j^oungest  replied,  that  the  law  excluded  her 
rival  because  she  was  then  pregnant;  and  the  contest  was  accordingly  determined  in 
that  manner.  The  first  of  them  retired  with  a  very  dejecied  air,  her  eyes  bathed  in 
tears,  and  tearing  her  hair  and  habit,  as  if  she  had  sustained  some  great  calamity. 
The  other  on  the  contrary,  witl/a  mien  of  joy  and  triumph,  amidst  a  numerous  retinue 
of  her  relations  and  friends,  and  arrayed  in  her  richest  ornaments,  as  on  the  day  of  her 
nuptials;  advanced  with  a  solemn  pa^ce,  where  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  to  be  per- 
formed.  She  there  distributed  all  her  jewels  among  her  friends  and  relations;  and, 
ha\nng  taken  her  last  farewell,  she  placed  herself  on  the  funeral  pile,  by  the  assistance 
of  })e?own  brother,  and  expired  amidst  the  praises  and  acclamations  of  most  of  the 
spectators;  but  some  of  them,  according  to  the  historian,  disapproved  of  this  strange 
custom,  as  barbarous  and  inhuman.  The  action  of  this  woman  was  undoubtedly  a 
real  murder,  and  might  justly  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  most  express  law 
of  nature,  which  prohibits  all  attempts  on  a  person's  OAvn  life;  and  commands  us  not 
to  dispose  of  it  in  compliance  Avith  the  dictates  of  caprice,  or  forget  that  it  is  only  a 
trust,  which  ought  to  be  resigned  to  none  but  that  being  from  whom  we  received  it. 
Such  a  sacrifice'  is  so  far  from  deserving  to  be  enumerated  among  the  instances  of 
respect  and  amity  due  to  her  husband,  that  he  is  rather  treated  as  an  unrelenting  and 
bloody  idol,  by  the  immolation  of  such  precious  victims.* 

Durino-  the  course  of  this  campaign,  the  war  was  maintained  with  obstinacy  on 
both  sides,  and  Persia  and  Media  were  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  The  armies- 
traversed  these  two  great  provinces  by  marches  and  countermarches,  and  each  par- 
ty had  recourse  to  all  the  arts  and  stratagems  that  the  greatest  capacity,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  long  series  of  experience  in  the  profession  of  war,  could  supply.  Eu- 
raenes,  thouo-h  he  had  a  mutinous  and  untractable  army  to  govern,  obtained,  how- 
ever, several  advantages  over  his  enemies  in  this  campaign;  and  when  his  troops 
grew  impatient  for  winter  quarters,  he  had  still  the  dexterity  to  secure  the  best  in  all 
the  province  of  Gabene,  which  obliged  Antigonus  to  seek  his  to  the  north  in  Media, 
where  he  was  incapable  of  arriving,  till  after  a  march  of  twenty  five  days.f 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  were  so  ungovernable,  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
them  to  post  themselves  near  enough  to  each  other,  to  be  assembled  on  any  emer- 
gency. They  absolutely  insisted  on  very  distant  quarters,  which  took  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  province,  under  pretence  of  being  more  commodiously  stationed,  and  of 
havincT  every  thing  in  greater  abundance.  In  a  word,  they  were  dispersed  to  such 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  it  required  several  days  for  reassembling  them  in 
a  body.  Antigonus,  who  was  informed  of  this  circumstance,  marched  from  a  very 
remote  quarter,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  hopes  to  surprise  these  different  bodies  so- 
dispersed. 

Eumenes  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  surprised  in  such  a  manner,  but  had  the 
precaution  to  despatch,  to  various  parts,  spies  mounted  on  dromedaries,  the  swiftest 
of  all  animals,  to  gain  timely  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions;  and  he  had  posted 
them  so  judiciously,  that  he  received  information  of  this  march,  before  Antigonus 
could  arrive  at  any  of  his  quarters;  this  furnished  him  with  an  expedient  to  preserve 
his  army  by  a  stratagem,  when  all  the  other  generals  looked  upon  it  as  lost.  He 
posted  the  troops  who  were  nearest  to  him,  on  the  mountains  that  rose  toward  the 
quarter  from  whence  the  enemies  were  advancing,  and  ordered  them  the  following 
night,  to  kindle  as  many  fires  as  might  cause  it  to  be  imagined  all  the  army  were  en- 
camped in  that  situation.  Antigonus  was  soon  informed,  by  his  advance  guard,  that 
those  fires  were  seen  at  a  great  distance,  upon  which  he  concluded  that  Eumenes- 
was  there  encamped  with  all  his  forces,  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  him.  In  order, 
therefore,  not  to  expose  his  men,  v/ho  were  fatigued  by  long  marches,  to  an  engage- 
ment with  fresh  troops,  he  caused  them  to  halt,  that  they  might  have  time  to  re- 
cover themselves  a  little;  by  which  means  Eumenes  had  all  the  opportunity  that  was 
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necessary  for  assembling  his  forces,  before  the  enemy  could  advance  upon  him.  An- 
tigonus,  finding  his  scheme  defeated,  and  extremely  mortified  at  being  thus  over- 
re'ached,  determined  to  come  to  an  engagement. 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  being  all  assembled  about  him,  were  struck  with  admira- 
tion at  his  extraordinary  prudence  and  ability,  and  resolved  that  he  should  exercise 
the  sole  command.  Antigenes  and  Teutames,  the  two  captains  who  led  the  argy- 
raspides,  were  so  exceedingly  mortified  at  a  distinction  so  glorious  for  Eumenes,  that 
they  formed  a  resolution  to  destroy  him,  and  drew  most  of  the  satraps  and  principal 
officers  into  their  conspiracy.  Envy  is  a  malady  that  seldom  admits  of  a  cure,  and 
is  o-enerally  heightened  by  the  remedies  administered  to  it.  All  the  precautions  of 
prudence,  moderation,  and  condescension,  which  Eumenes  employed,  were  incapa- 
ble of  mollifying  the  hearts  of  those  barbarians,  and  extinguishing  their  jealousy; 
and  he  must  have  renounced  his  merit  and  virtue,  which  occasioned  it,  to  have  been 
capable  of  appeasing  them.  He  frequently  lamented  to  himself  his  unhappiness  in 
being  fated  to  associate,  not  with  men,  as  his  expression  was,  but  with  brute  beasts. 
Several  conspiracies  had  already  been  formed  against  him,  and  he  daily  beheld  him- 
self exposed  to  the  same  danger.  In  order  to  frustrate  their  effects,  if  possible,  he 
had  borrowed,  on  various  pretexts  of  pressing  necessity,  many  considerable  sums  of 
those  who  appeared  most  inveterate  against  him,  that  he  at  least  might  restrain  them, 
by  the  consideration  of  their  own  interest,  and  an  apprehension  of  losing  the  money 
they  had  lent  him,  should  he  happen  to  perish. 

His  enemies,  however,  being  now  determined  to  destroy  him,  held  a  council,  in  or- 
der to  deliberate  on  the  time,  place,  and  means  of  accomplishing  their  intentions. 
They  all  agreed  to  protract  this  fall,  till  after  the  decision  of  the  impending  battle, 
and  then  to  destroy  him  near  the  spot  where  it  was  fought.  Eudemus,  who  command- 
ed the  elephants,  v/ent  immediately,  with  Pha^dimus,  to  acquaint  Eumenes  with  this 
resolution,  not  from  any  afiection  to  his  person,  but  only  from  their  apprehensions  of 
losing  the  money  he  had  borrowed  of  them.  Eumenes  returned  them  his  thanks, 
and  highly  applauded  their  afiection  and  fidelity. 

When  he  returned  to  his  tent,  he  immediately  made  his  will,  and  then  burned  all 
his  papers,  with  the  letters  that  had  been  written  to  him,  because  he  was  unwilling 
that  those  who  had  favoured  him  with  any  secret  intelligence  should  be  exposed  to 
any  accusation  or  prejudice  after  his  death.  When  he  had  thus  disposed  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  found  himself  alone,  he  deliberated  on  the  conduct  he  ought  to  pui^sue.  It 
was  then  a  thousand  contrary  thoughts  agitated  his  mind.  Could  it  possibly  be  pru- 
dent in  him,  to  repose  any  confidence  in  those  ofiicers  and  generals  who  had  sworn  his 
destruction?  Might  he  not  lawfully  arm  against  them  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  inviolably  devoted  to  him?  On  the  other  hand,  would  it  not  be 
his  best  expedient,  to  pass  through  Media  and  Armenia,  and  retire  to  Cappadocia, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  where  he  might  hope  for  a  sure  asylum  from  danger?  Or, 
in  order  to  avenge  himself  on  those  traitors,  would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  aban- 
don them  in  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  and  resign  the  victory  to  his  enemies?  For,  in  a 
situation  so  desperate  as  his  own,  whnt  thoughts  will  not  rise  up  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  set  of  perfidious  traitors!  This  last  thougiit, 
however,  infused  a  horror  into  his  soul;  and  as  he  was  determined  to  discharge  his 
duty  to  his  latest  breath,  and  to  combat,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  for  the  prince  who 
had  armed  him  in  his  cause,  he  resigned  his  destiny,  says  Plutarch,  to  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  thought  only  of  preparing  his  troops  for  the  battle. 

He  had  thirty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  foot,  and  above  six  thousand  horse, 
with  four  hundred  elephants.  The  army  of  Antigonus  was  composed  of  twenty-two 
thousand  foot,  nine  thousand  horse,  with  a  body  of  Median  cavalry,  and  sixty-five 
elephants.  This  general  posted  his  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  his  infantry  he  dis- 
posed in  the  centre,  and  formed  his  elephants  into  a  first  line,  which  extended  along 
the  front  of  the  army,  and  he  filled  up  the  intervals  between  the  elephants  with  li^ht- 
armed  troops.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  left  wing  to  Pithon;  that  of  the  right 
he  assigned  to  his  son  Demetrius,  where  he  was  to  act  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  chosen  troops.  Eumenes  drew  up  his  army  almost  in  the  same  manner;  his 
best  troops  he  disposed  into  the  left  wing,  and  placed  himself  in  their  front,  in  order 
to  oppose  Antigonus,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  right  to  Philip. 

Before  the  armies  began  the  charge,  he  exhorted  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  to 
perform  their  duty  well;  for  as  to  his  phalanx,  and  the  argyraspides,  they  so  little 
needed  any  animating  expressions,  that  thev  were  the  first  to  encourage  hini  witk 
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assurances,  that  the  enemy  should  not  wait  a  moment  for  them.  They  were  th^ 
oldest  troops  that  had  served  under  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  were  a}l  veteran  cham- 
pions whom  victory  had  crowned  in  a  hundred  combats;  they  had  hitherto  been  re- 
puted invincible,  and  had  never  been  foiled  in  any  action;  for  which  reason,  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  and  charored  them  fiercely,  with  this  exclamation^ 
"villains'  you  now  fio-ht  with  vour  fathers!"  They  then  broke  in  upon  the  irifantry 
with  irresistible  liiry".  Not  oiie  of  the  battalions  could  sustain  the  shock,  and  most 
of  them  were  cut  to  pieces.  ^  ,  *  i 

The  event  was  different  with  respect  to  the  cavalry;  for  as  the  engagement  be- 
tween them  beo-an  on  a  sandy  soil,  the  motion  of  the  men  and  horses  raised  such  a 
thick  cloud  of  dust,  as  made'it  difficult  to  see  to  the  distance  of  three  paces.  Anti- 
cTonus,  befriended  by  this  darkness,  detached  from  his  cavalry  a  body  ot  troops  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  off  all  their  baggage,  without  their  perceiv- 
ino-  it,  and  at  the  same  time  broke  in  upon  their  horse.  Peucestes,  who  commanded 
th?m,  and,  till  then,  had  given  a  thousand  proofs  of  true  bravery,  fell  back,  and  drew 
all  the  rest  after  him.  Eumenes  employed  all  his  efforts  to  rally  them,  but  in  vam; 
the  confusion  was  as  universal  in  that  quarter,  as  the  advantage  had  beed  complete 
in  the  other.  The  capture  of  the  baggage  was  of  more  importance  to  Antigonus, 
than  the  victory  could  be  to  Eumenes;  for  the  soldiers  of  the  latter,  finding  at  their 
return,  all  their'bago-age  carried  off;  with  their  wives  and  children,  instead  ol  employ- 
incT  their  sword  a^inst  the  enemy,  in  order  to  recover  them,  which  would  have  been 
ve?v  practicable  at  that  time,  and  was  what  Eumenes  had  promised  to  accomplish, 
thev  turned  all  their  fury  against  their  own  general.  .    r  u-    u     j 

HavincT  chosen  their  time,  they  fell  upon  him,  forced  his  sword  out  ot  his  hand, 
and  bouiKl  his  hands  behind  him  with  his  own  belt.  In  this  condition  they  led  him 
throucrh  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  then  drawn  up  in  lines,  under  arms,  in  order  to  de- 
liver him  up  to  Antigonus,  who  had  promised  to  restore  them  all  their  baggage  on 
that  condition.  "Kill  me,  O  soldiers!"  said  Eumenes,  as  he  passed  by  them,  kill  me 
yourselves,  I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods!  for  though  I  perish  by  the  com- 
mand of  Antio-onus,  mv  death  will  however  be  as  much  your  act  as  it  1  had  tailen  by 
your  swords.  °If  you  are  unwilling  to  do  me  that  office  with  your  own  hands,  per- 
mit me  to  discharcre  it  with  one  of  mine;  that  shall  render  me  the  service  which  you 
refuse  me.  On  this  condition,  I  absolve  you  from  all  the  severities  you  have  reason 
to  apprehend  from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  for  the  crime  you  are  preparing  to  per- 
petrate on  me."  .  .  u      *u  +•       i 

Upon  this  they  hastened  him  along,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  pathetic  ad- 
dresses, which  might  awaken  the  affection  of  the  troops  for  their  general. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  left  scarcely  a  single 
man  in  his  camp.  When  that  illustrious  prisoner  arrived  there,  Antigonus  had  not 
the  courao-e  to  see  him,  because  his  presence  alone,  would  have  reproached^him  in  the 
hio-hest  d?crree.  As  those  who  guarded  him  asked  Antigonus,  in  what  manner  he 
wSald  hav?  him  kept:  "As  you  would  an  elephant,"  replied  he,  "or  a  lion  which 
are  two  animals  most  to  be  dreaded.  But  within  a  few  days  he  was  touched  with 
compassion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  eased  of  the  weightiest  of  his  chains;  he  hkewise 
appointed  one  of  his  own  domestics  to  serve  him,  and  permitted  his  Iriends  to  see 
him,  and  pass  whole  days  in  his  company.  They  were  also  allowed  to  lurmsh  him 
with  all  necessary  refreshments. 

Antigonus  deliberated  with  himself  for  some  time,  in  what  manner  he  should  treat 
his  prisoner.  They  had  been  intimate  friends  when  they  served  under  Alex'ander, 
and  the  rctnembrance  of  that  amity  rekindled  some  tender  sentiments  in  his  favour, 
and  combatted  for  awhile  his  interest.  His  son  Demetrius  also  solicited  strongly  in 
his  favour;  passionatelv  desiring,  in  mere  generosity,  that  the  hfe  of  so  gfff  t  a  "lan 
micrht  be  saved.  But  Antigonus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  inflexible  hdelity 
for'the  family  of  Alexander,  and  knew  what  a  dangerous  enemy  he  had  in  him,  and 
how  capable  he  was  of  disconcerting  all  his  measures,  should  he  escape  from  his  hands, 

was  too  much  afraid  of  him  to  grant  him  his  life,  and,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  be 

destroyed  in  priboii.*  ,  ^f:„„icT. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  age,  in  every  particular, 

a.«l  the  worthiest  lo  succeed  Alexander  the  Great.     He  had  not,  indeed,  the  fortune 

'  of  that  monarch,  but  he,  perhaps,  was  not  liis  inferior  in  merit.     He  was  truly  brave 

•  DioJ.  p.  684-63g.     Plut.  Iji  Eumen  p  562      Coro-  Nep.  c .  viii-xu 
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without  temerity,  and  prudent  without  weakness.  His  descent  was  but  mean,  thouorh 
he  was  not  ashamed  of  it,  and  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  stations,  and  might 
even  have  aspired  to  the  throne,  if  he  had  either  had  more  ambition  or  less  probity. 
At  a  time  when  intrigues  and  cabals,  spirited  by  a  motive  most  capable  of  affecting 
a  human  heart,  I  meaii  the  thirst  of  empire,  knew  neither  sincerity  nor  fidelity,  nor 
had  any  respect  to  the  ties  of  blood  or  the  rights  of  friendship,  but  trampled  on  the 
most  sacred  laws;  Eumenes  always  retained  an  inviolable  fidelity  and  attachment  to 
the  royal  family,  which  no  hopes  or  fears,  no  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  nor  any  eleva- 
tion, had  power  to  shake.  This  very  character  of  probity  rendered  him  insupport- 
able to  his  colleagues;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  virtue  creates  enmities  and  aver- 
sions, because  it  seems  to  reproach  those  who  think  in  a  different  manner,  and  places 
their  defects  in  too  near  a  view.* 

He  possessed  all  the  military  virtues  in  a  supreme  degree;  or,  in  other  words,  he 
was  a  complete  master  in  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  of  fortitude,  foresight,  a  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  invention  for  stratagems  and  resources,  in  the  most  unexpected  dangers 
and  most  desperate  conjunctures;  but  I  place  in  a  much  nobler  light,  that  character 
of  probity,  and  those  sentiments  of  honour,  which  prevailed  in  him,  and  were  always 
inseparable  from  the  other  shining  qualities  I  have  mentioned. 

A  merit  so  illustrious  and  universal,  and  at  the  same  time  so  modest,  which  ought 
to  have  excited  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  other  commanders,  only  gave  them 
offence,  and  inflamed  their  envy;  a  defect  too  frequently  visible  in  persons  of  high 
rank.  These  satraps,  full  of  themselves,  saw  with  jealousy  and  indignation,  that  an 
officer  of  no  birth,  but  much  better  qualified,  and  more  brave  and  experienced  tlian 
themselves,  had  ascended  by  degrees  to  the  most  exalted  stations,  which  they  imagin- 
ed due  only  to  those  who  were  dignified  with  great  names,  and  descended  from  an- 
cient and  illustrious  families;  as  if  true  nobility  did  not  consist  in  merit  and  virtue. 

Antigonusand  the  whole  army  celebrated '^Ihe  funeral  obsequies  of  Eumenes  with 
great  magnificence,  and  consented  to  render  him  the  highest  honours,  his  death  hav- 
ing extinguished  all  their  envy  and  fear.  They  deposited  his  bones  and  ashes  in  a 
silver  urn,  and  sent  it  to  his  wife  and  children  in  Cappadocia:  poor  compensation  for 
&  desolate  widow  and  her  helpless  orphans! 

SECTION    VI. THE    DEATH  OF    YOUNG  ALEXANDER,    ROXANA,    HERCULES,  BARSINA,    AND 

CLEOPATRA. 

Antigonus,  concluding  that  he  should  be  master  of  the  empire  of  Asia  for  the  fu- 
ture, made  a  new  regulation  in  the  eastern  provinces,  for  his  better  security.  He 
discarded  all  the  governors  whom  he  suspected,  and  advanced  to  their  places  those 
persons  in  whom  he  thought  he  might  confide.  He  even  destroyed  several  who  had 
rendered  themselves  formidable  to  him  by  too  much  merit.  Pithon,  governor  of  Media, 
and  Antigenes,  general  of  the  argyraspides,  were  among  the  latter.  Seleucus,  govern- 
or of  Babylon,  was  likewise  marked  down  in  the  list  of  proscriptions;  but  he  found 
means  to  escape  the  danger,  and  threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt.  As  for  the  argyraspides,  who  had  betrayed  Eumenes,  he  sent  them  into 
Arachosia,  the  remotest  provinces  in  the  empire,  and  ordered  Syburtius,  who  govern- 
ed there,  to  take  such  measures  as  might  destroy  them  all,  and  that  not  one  of  them 
might  ever  return  to  Greece.  The  just  horror  he  conceived  at  the  infamous  manner 
in  which  they  betrayed  their  general,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  resolution,  though 
he  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  their  treason  without  the  least  scruple  or  remorse;  but  a  mo- 
tive still  more  prevalent,  determined  him  chiefly  to  this  proceeding.  These  soldiers 
were  mutinous,  untractable,  licentious,  and  averse  to  all  obedience;  their  example, 
therefore,  was  capable  of  corrupting  the  other  troops,  and  even  of  destroying  him, 
by  a  new  instance  of  treachery;  he  therefore  was  resolved  to  exterminate  them  witli- 
out  hesitation.t 

Seleucus  knew  how  to  represent  the  formidable  power  of  Antigonus  so  effectually 
to  Ptolemy,  that  he  engaged  him  in  a  league  with  Lysimachus  and  Cassander,  whom 
he  had  also  convinced,  by  an  express,  of  the  danger  they  had  reason  to  apprehend 
from  the  power  of  that  prince.  Antigonus  was  very  sensible  that  Seleucus  would 
not  fail  to  soHcit  them  into  measures  against  his  interest,  for  which  reason,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  each  of  the  three,  to  renew  the  good  understanding  between  them,  by 

•  Iiidustrias  innucentieeque  quasi  malis  artibus  infensi— etiam  gloriae  ac  virtus  infansos  habet,  ut  nimii  ex  pro* 
pinquo  dirersa  argiient.— Tacit. 

t  A,  M.  3889.    Ant,  J.  C.  SlJ.    Diod.  1.  xix.  p. 089—892,  et  69r,  69S. 
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new  assurances  of  his  friendship.  But  what  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  such  as- 
surances from  a  perfidious  man,  who  had  lately  destroyed  so  many  governors,  from 
no  inducement  but  the  ambition  of  reigning  alone,  at  the  expense  of  all  his  colleagues? 
The  answers  which  he  received,  made  him  sufficiently  sensible,  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  prepare  for  war.  He  therefore  quitted  the  east,  and  advanced  into 
Cilicia  with  very  considerable  treasures,  which  he  had  drawn  from  Babylon  and  Susa. 
He  there  raised  new  levies,  regulated  several  afiairs  in  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  then  marched  into  Syria  and  Phcenicia.* 

His  design  was  to  divest  Ptolemy  of  those  two  provinces,  and  make  himself  master 
of  their  maritime  lorces,  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for  him  in  the  war  he  was 
preparing  to  undertake  against  the  confederates.  For  unless  he  could  be  master  at 
sea,  and  hav'e  at  least  the  ports  and  vessels  of  the  Phoenicians  at  his  disposal,  he  could 
never  expect  any  success  against  them.  He,  however,  arrived  too  late  to  surprise 
the  ships;  for  Ptolemy  liad  already  sent  to  Egypt  all  that  could  be  found  in  Phoenicia, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Antigonus  m.ade  himself  master  of  the  ports;  for  Tyre, 
Joppa,  and  Gaza,  opposed  him  with  all  their  forces.  The  two  last,  indeed,  were 
soon  taken;  but  a  considerable  length  of  time  was  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  Tyre.f 
As  he  was  already  master  of  all  the  other  ports  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  he  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  for  building  vessels;  and  a  vast  number  of  trees  were  cut  down  for 
that  purpose,  on  Mount  Libanus,  which  was  covered  with  cedar  and  cypress  trees  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  height,  and  they  were  conveyed  to  the  different  ports  where 
the  ships  were  to  be  built;  in  which  work  he  employed  several  thousand  men.  In  a 
word,  with  these  ships,  and  others  that  joined  him  from  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  some 
particular  cities  with  which  he  had  contracted  an  alliance,  he  formed  a  considerable 
fleet,  and  rendered  himself  master  of  the  sea. 

His  ardour  for  this  work  was  redoubled  by  an  affront  he  had  received  from  Seleu- 
cus,  who,  with  a  hundred  ships  that  Ptolemy  had  sent  him,  sailed  up  to  Tyre,  in  sight 
of  all  the  forces  of  Antigonus,  with  an  intention  to  brave  him  while  he  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  that  city.  And  in  reality,  this  insult  had  greatly  discouraged  his 
troops,  and  given  his  allies  such  an  impression  of  his  weakness,  as  was  very  injurious 
to  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  effect  of  those  disadvantageous  opinions, 
he  sent  for  the  principal  allies,  and  assured  them,  he  would  have  such  a  fleet  at  sea 
that  summer,  as  should  he  superior  to  the  naval  force  of  all  his  enemies;  and  he  was 
punctual  to  his  promise  before  the  expiration  of  the  year.    • 

But  when  he  perceived,  that  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  Phoenicia,  Cassander 
gained  upon  him  by  land  in  Asia  Minor,  he  marched  thither  with  part  of  his  troops, 
and  left  the  rest  with  his  son  Demetrius,  who  was  then  but  twenty  two  years  of  age,  to 
defend  Syria  and  Phcenicia  against  Ptolemy.  This  Demetrius  will  be  much  celebrat- 
ed in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  and  I  shall  soon  point  out  his  particular  character.:}: 

Tyre  was  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremities;  the  fleet  of"  Antigonus  cut  ofl'  all 
communication  of  provisions,  and  the  city  was  soon  obliged  to  capitulate.  The 
garrison  which  Ptolemy  had  there,  obtained  permission  to  march  out  with  all  their 
effects,  and  the  inhabitants  wei-e  promised  the  enjoyment  of  theirs  without  molesta- 
tion. Andronicus,  who  commanded  at  the  siege,  was  transported  with  having  gain- 
ed a  place  of  such  importance  on  any  conditions  whatever;  and  especially  alter  a 
siege,  which  had  harassed  his  troops  so  exceedingly  for  fifteen  months.§ 

It  was  no  longer  than  nineteen  years  before  this  event,  that  Alexander  had  destroy- 
ed this  city,  in  such  a  manner  as  made  it  natural  to  believe  it  would  require  many 
ages  to  re-establish  it;  and  yet  in  so  short  a  time  it  became  capable  of  sustaining  this 
new  siege,  which  lasted  more  than  as  long  again  as  that  of  Alexander.  This  circum- 
stance discovers  the  great  resources  derived  from  commerce;  for  this  was  the  only 
expedient  by  which  Tyre  rose  out  of  its  ruins,  and  recovered  most  of  its  former  splen- 
dour.    This  city  was  then  tfie  centre  of  all  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  west. 

Demetrius,  who  now  began  to  be  known,  and  will  for  the  future  be  surnamed 
Poliorcetes,||  which  signifies  Taker  of  Cities,  was  the  sun  of  Antigonus.  He  was 
finely  made,  and  of  uncommon  beauty.  A  pleasing  sweetness,  blended  with  gravity, 
was  visible  in  his  countenance,  and  he  had  an  air  of  serenity,  intermixed  with  some- 
thing Avhich  carried  awe  along  with  it.    Vivacity  of  youth  was  tempered  with  a  raa- 

•A.M.30QO,     AntJ.  C.314.     Diod.  l.xix.  p.698— 700.  t  Diod.  l.xix.  p.  700—703. 

t  A.  M.  3691.     Ant.  J.  C.  313 .  §  Diod.  I.  xix.  p.  703. 

I  The  word  i J  derived  from  n-o.dfxiti,  to  bcsiegea  eity#  whose  root  i», 5r9Mj,a  city,and  ifxof^a  fence,a 
trench,  a  bulwark. 
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jestic  mien,  and  an  air  truly  royal  and  heroic.  The  same  mixture  was  likewise  ob- 
servable in  his  manners,  which  were  equally  qualified  to  charm  and  astonish.  When 
he  had  no  affairs  to  transact,  his  intercourse  with  his  friends  was  enchanting.  No- 
thing could  equal  the  sumptuosity  inseparable  from  his  feasts,  luxury,  and  his  whole 
manner  of  living;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  he  was  the  most  voluptuous  and 
delicate  of  all  princes.  On  the  other  hand,  as  alluring  as  all  these  soft  pleasures  mi^ht 
appear  to  him,  when  he  had  any  enterprise  to  undertake,  he  was  the  most  active  and 
vigilant  of  mankind;  nothing  but  his  patience  and  assiduity  in  fatigue  were  equal  to 
his  vivacity  and  courage.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  young  prince  who  now  beo-ins 
to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  action.*  ° 

Plutarch  remarks  in  him,  as  a  peculiarity  which  distinguished  him  from  tlie  other 
princes  of  his  time,  his  profound  respect  for  his  parents,  which  neither  flowed  from  af- 
fectation or  ceremony,  but  was  sincere  and  real,  and  sprung  from  the  heart  itself. 
Antigonus,  on  his  part,  had  a  tenderness  and  affection  for  his  son,  that  was  truly  pa- 
ternal, and  extended  even  to  familiarity,  though  without  any  diminution  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign  and  the  father;  and  this  created  a  confidence  and  union  be- 
tween them,  entirely  free  from  all  fear  and  suspicion.  Plutarch  relates  an  instance  of 
it  to  this  effect.  One  day,  when  Antigonus  was  engaged  in  giving  audience  to  some 
ambassadors,  Demetrius,  returning  from  the  chace,  advanced  into  the  great  hall, 
where  he  saluted  his  father  with  a  kiss,  and  then  seated  himself  at  his  side,  with  his 
darts  in  his  hand.  Antigonus  had  just  given  the  ambassadors  their  answer,  but  he 
ordered  them  to  be  introduced  a  second  time.  "You  may  likewise  inform  your  mas- 
ters," said  he,  "of  the  manner  in  which  my  son  and  I  live  together."  Intimating 
thereby,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  let  his  son  approach  him  with  arms,t  and  that  this 
confidence,  which  subsisted  between  him  and"  his  son,  constituted  the  greatest 
strength  of  his  dominions,  while  at  the  same  time  that  it  affected  him  with  the  most 
sensible  pleasure.     But  to  return  to  our  subject. 

Antigonus  having  passed  into  Asia,  soon  stopped  the  progress  of  Cassander's  arms, 
and  pressed  him  so  vigorously,  thai  he  obliged  him  to  come  to  an  accommodation  on 
very  honourable  terms;  but  the  treaty  was  hardly  concluded  before  he  repented  of 
his  accession  to  it,  and  broke  it,  by  demanding  succours  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus, 
and  renewing  the  war.  The  violation  of  treaties  w^as  considered  as  nothing,  by  the 
generality  of  those  princes  whose  history  I  am  now  writing.  These  unworthy  ex- 
pedients, which  are  justly  thought  dishonourable  in  private  persons,  appeared  to  those 
as  so  many  circumstances  essential  to  their  glory.  They  applauded  themselves  for 
their  perfidious  measures,  as  if  they  had  been  instances  of  their  abilities  in  government, 
and  were  never  sensible  that  such  proceedings  would  teach  their  troops  tobe  wantincr 
in  their  fidelity  to  them,  and  leave  them  destitute  of  any  pretext  of  complaint  against 
their  own  subjects,  who,  by  revolting  from  their  authority,  only  trod  in  the  same  paths 
which  they  themselves  had  already  marked  out.  By  such  contagious  examples,  a 
whole  age  is  soon  corrupted,  and  learns  to  renounce,  without  a  blush,  all  sentiments 
of  honour  and  probity,  because  that  which  is  once  become  common,  no  longer  ap- 
pears shameful.! 

The  renewal  of  this  war  detained  Antigonus  in  those  parts  longer  than  he  intended, 
and  afforded  Ptolemy  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  considerable  advantages  over  him 
in  another  quarter. 

He  first  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  reduced  the  greatest  part 
of  it  to  his  obedience.  Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  one  of  the  cities  of  that  island,  sub- 
mitted to  him  like  the  rest,  but  made  a  secret  alliance  with  Antigonus,  a  year  or  two 
after.  Ptolemy  received  intelligence  of  this  proceeding,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
other  princes  from  imitating  his  example,  ordered  some  of  his  ofiicers  in  Cyprus  to 
destroy  him;  but  they  being  unwilling  to  execute  that  commission  themselves,  earnest- 
ly entreated  Nicocles  to  prevent  it  by  a  voluntary  death.  The  unhappy  prince  con- 
sented to  the  proposal,  and  seeing  himself  utterly  destitute  of  defence,  became  his 
own  executioner.  But  though  Ptolemy  had  commanded  those  officers  to  treat  the 
queen  Axithea,  and  the  other  princesses,  whom  they  found  in  the  palace  of  Nicocles, 
with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank,  yet  they  could  not  preve/it  them  from  following 
the  example  of  the  unfortunate  king.    The  queen  after  she  had  slain  her  daughters 

•Pint,  in  Demet.  p.  689—890. 
t  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  wore  arms  but  in  time  of  war,  or  when  they  hunted 

t  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  10. 
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with  her^own  hands,  and  exhorted  the  other  princesses  not  to  survive  the  calamity 
by  which  their  unhappy  brother  fell,  plunged  her  dagger  into  her  own  bosom.  The 
death  of  these  princesses  was  succeeded  by  that  of  their  husbands,  who,  before  they 
slew  themselves,  set  fire  to  the  lour  corners  of  the  palace.  Such  was  the  dreadful 
and  bloody  scene  which  was  acted  at  Cyprus.* 

Ptolemy,  after  he  once  became  master  of  that  island,  made  a  descent  in  Syria,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Cilicia,  where  he  acquired  great  spoils,  and  took  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  whom  he  carried  with  him  into  Egypt.  Seieucus  imparted  to 
him,  at  his  return,  a  project  for  regaining  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  the  execution  of 
it  was  agreed  to  be  undertaken.  Ptolemy  accordingly  marched  thither  in  person  with 
a  fine  army,  after  he  had  happily  suppressed  a  revolt  which  liad  been  kindled  among 
the  Cyreneans,  and  found  Demetrius  at  Gaza,  who  opposed  his  entrance  into  that 
place.  This  occasioned  a  sharp  engagement,  in  which  Ptolemy  was  at  last  victori- 
ous. Demetrius  had  five  thousand  of  his  men  killed,  and  eight  thousand  more  niade 
prisoners;  he  likewise  lost  his  tents,  his  treasure,  and  all  his  equipage,  and  was  obliged 
to  retreat  as  far  as  Azotus,  and  from  thence  to  Tripoli,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  on  the 
frontiers  of  Upper  Syria,  and  to  abandon  all  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Coelosyria,  to 
Ptolemy. 

Before  his  departure  from  Azotus,  he  desired  leave  to  bury  the  dead,  which  Ptolemy 
not  only  granted,  but  also  sent  him  back  all  his  equipage,  tents,  furniture,  friends,  and 
domestics,  T\athout  any  ransom,  and  caused  it  to  be  declared  to  him,  "that  they  ought 
not  to  make  war  against  each  other  for  riches,  but  for  glory;"  and  it  was  impossible 
for  a  pagan  to  think  better.  May  we  not  Ukewise  say,  that  he  uttered  his  real  senti- 
ments? Demetrius,  touclied  with  so  obliging  an  instance  of  generosity,  immediately 
begged  of  the  gods  not  to  leave  him  long  indebted  to  Ptolemy  for  so  great  benefaction, 
bu^  to  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity  of  returning  him  one  of  a  like  nature. 

Ptolemy  sent  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  into  Egypt,  to  serve  him  in  his  fleet,  and 
then  pursued  his  conquests.  All  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  submitted  to  him,  except  the 
city  of  Tyre;  iipon  which  he  sent  a  secret  message  to  Andronicus,  the  governor  of 
that  place,  and  one  of  the  bravest  officers  of  Antigonus,  and  the  most  attached  to  the^ 
service  of  his  master,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  city  with  a  good  grace,  and  not 
oblige  him  to  besiege  it  in  form.  Andronicus,  who  depended  on  the  Tyrians'  fidelity 
to  Antigonus,  returned  a  haughty,  and  even  an  insulting  and  contemptuous  answer 
to  Ptolemy:  but  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectations,  for  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
compelled  him  to  surrender.  He  then  imagined  himself  inevitably  lost,  and  that 
nothing  could  make  a  conqueror  forget  the  insolence  with  which  he  had  treated  him; 
but  he  was  asrain  deceived.  The  king  of  Egypt,  instead  of  any  reprisals  upon  an 
officer  who  had  insulted  him  with  so  much  indignity  made  it  a  kind  of  duty,  to  engage 
him  in  his  service  by  the  regard  he  professed  for  him,  when  he  was  introduced,  to 
salute  him. 

Demetrius  was  not  discouraged  with  the  loss  of  the  battle,  as  a  young  prince  who 
had  been  so  unfortunate  in  his  first  enterprise,  might  naturally  have  been;  but  he  em- 
ployed all  his  attention  to  raising  fresh  troops,  and  making  new  preparations,  with  all 
the  steadiness  and  resolution  of  a  consummate  general,  habituated  to  the  art  of  war, 
and  to  the  inconstancy  and  vicissitudes  of  arms;  in  a  word,  he  fortified  the  cities,  and 
was  continually  exercising  his  soldiers. 

Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  that  battle,  without  any  visible  emo- 
tion, and  he  coldly  said,  "Ptolemy  has  defeated  boys,  but  he  soon  shall  have  men  to 
deal  \vith;"  and  as  he  was  unwilling  to  abate  the  courage  and  ardour  of  his  son,  he 
complied  with  his  request  of  making  a  second  trial  of  his  forces  against  Ptolemy. 

Some  time  after  this  event,  Cilles,  Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  arrived  with  a  numerous 
army,  fully  persuaded  that  he  should  drive  Demetrius  out  of  Syria;  for  he  had  enter- 
tained a  very  contemptible  opinion  of  him  from  his  defeat;  but  Demetrius,  who  had 
known  how  to  drive  advantages  from  his  misfortune,  and  was  now  become  more 
circumspect  and  attentive,  fell  upon  him  when  he  least  expected  it,  and  made  himself 
master  of  his  camp  and  all  liis  baggage,  took  seven  thousand  of  his  men  prisoners, 
even  seized  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  carried  off  a  great  booty.  The  glory  and 
ricl-ies  Demetrius  had  acquired  by  this  victory,  affected  him  less  than  the  pleasure  of 
being  in  a  condition  to  acquit  himself  with  respect  to  his  enemy,  and  return  the  obliga- 
tion he  had  received  from  him.     He  would  not,  however,  act  in  this  manner  by  his 
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own  authority,  but  wrote  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  his  father,  who  permitted 
him  to  act  as  he  should  judge  proper.  Upon  which  he  immediately  sent  back  Ciller, 
with  all  his  friends,  laden  with  magnificent  presents,  and  all  the  baggage  he  had  taken. 
There  is  certainly  something  very  noble  in  contending  with  an  enemy  in  this  gener- 
ous manner;  and  it  was  a  disposition  still  more  estimable,  especially  in  a  young  and 
victorious  prince,  to  make  it  a  point  of  glory,  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  father,  and 
to  take  no  measures  in  such  a  conjuncture  without  consultinir  him.* 

Seleucus,  after  the  victory  over  Demetrius  at  Gaza,  had  obtained  a  thousand  foot 
and  three  hundred  horse  from  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  with  this  small  escort  to  the 
east,  with  an  intention  to  re-enter  Babylon.  When  he  arrived  at  Carrse,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, he  made  the  Macedonian  garrison  join  his  troops,  partly  by  consent,  and  partly 
by  compulsion.  As  soon  as  his  approach  to  Babylon  was  known,  his  ancient  subjects 
came  in  great  numbers  to  range  themselves  under  his  ensigns,  for  the  moderation  of 
his  government  had  rendered  him  greatly  beloved  in  that  province;  while  the  severity 
of  Antigonus  was  universally  detested.  The  people  were  charmed  at  his  return,  and 
the  hopes  of  his  re-establishment.  When  he  arrived  at  Babylon,  he  found  the  gates 
open,  and  was  received  with  the  general  acclamations  of  the  people.  Those  who 
favoured  the  party  of  Antigonus,  retired  into  the  castle;  but  as  Seleucus  was  master 
of  the  city,  and  the  affections  of  the  people,  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  that  for- 
tress, and  there  found  his  children,  friends,  and  domestics,  whom  Antigonus  had  de- 
tained prisoners  in  that  place  from  the  retreat  of  Seleucus  into  Egypt.t 

It  was  immediately  judged  necessary  to  raise  a  good  army  to  defend  these  acquisi- 
tions, and  he  was  hardly  reinstated  in  Babylon,  before  Nicanor,  the  governor  of  Me- 
dia under  Antigonus,  was  upon  his  march  to  dislodge  him.  Seleucus,  having  receiv- 
ed intelligence  of  his  motion,  passed  the  Tigris,  in  order  to  confront  him;  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  surprise  him  in  a  disadvantageous  post,  where  he  assaulted  his 
camp  by  night,  and  entirely  defeated  his  army.  Nicanor  was  compelled  to  fly,  Avith 
a  small  number  of  his  friends,  and  to  cross  the  deserts  before  he  could  arrive  at  the 
place  where  Antigonus  then  was.  All  the  troops  who  had  escaped  from  the  defeat, 
declared  for  Seleucus,  either  through  a  dissatisfaction  in  the  service  of  Antigonus,  or 
else  from  the  apprehension  of  the  conqueror.  Seleucus  was  now  master  of  a  fine  ar- 
my, which  he  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Media  and  Susiana,  with  the  other  adja- 
cent provinces,  by  which  means  he  rendered  himself  very  powerful.  The  lenity  of 
his  government,  his  justice,  equity  and  humanity  to  all  his  subjects,  contributed  prin- 
cipally to  the  establishment  of  his  power;  and  he  was  then  sensible  how  advantage- 
ous it  is  for  a  prince  to  treat  his  people  in  that  manner,  and  to  possess  their  affections; 
He  arrived  in  his  own  territories  with  a  handful  of  men,  but  the  love  of  his  people 
was  equivalent  to  an  army;  and  he  not  only  assembled  a  vast  body  of  them  about 
him,  in  a  short  time,  but  they  were  likewise  rendered  invincible  by  their  affection  for 
him. 

With  this  entry  into  Babylon,  commences  the  famous  era  of  the  Seleucides,  receiv- 
ed by  all  the  people  of  the  east,  as  well  pagans  as  Jews.  Christians,  and  Mohamme- 
dans (or  Mahometans).  The  Jews  call  it  the  era  of  contracts,  because,  when  they 
were  subjected  to  the  government  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  they  were  obliged 
to  insert  it  into  the  dates  of  their  contracts  and  other  civil  writings.  The  Arabians 
style  it  the  era  of  Bicornus,  intimating  thereby  Seleucus,  according  to  some  authors, 
who  declare  that  the  sculptures  represented  him  with  two  horns  of  an  ox  on  his  head, 
because  this  prince  was  so  strong,  that  he  could  seize  that  animal  by  the  horns,  and 
stop  him  short  in  his  full  career.  The  tAvo  books  of  the  Maccabees  call  it  the  era  of 
the  Greeks,  and  use  it  in  their  dates;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  first  of 
these  books  represents  it  as  beginning  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  The  thirty-one  years  of  the  reign  ascribed  to  Seleucus,  begin  at  this 
period.^ 

Antigonus  was  at  Celsenas  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  victory  obtained 
by  his  son  Demetrius  over  the  troops  of  Ptolemy;  and  immediately  advanced  to 
Syria,  in  order  to  secure  all  the  advantages  that  were  presented  to  him  by  that  event. 
He  crossed  Mount  Taurus,  and  joined  his  son,  whom  he  tenderly  embraced  at  the 
first  interview,  shedding  at  the  same  time  tears  of  joy.  Ptolemy,  being  sensible  that 
he  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  united  forces  of  the  father  and  son,  resolved 
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to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Aca,  Joppa,  Samaria,  and  Gaza;  after  which  he  re- 
tired into  Egypt,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this  manner  was  all  Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  Coelosyria, 
subjected  a  second  time  to  the  power  of  Antigonus.* 

Tiie  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  who  were  carried  off  by  Ptolemy,  followed  him 
more  ti-om  inclination  than  from  constraint:  and  the  moderation  and  humanity  Avith 
which  he  always  treated  those  who  submitted  to  his  government,  had  gained  their 
hearts  so  etlectually,  that  they  were  more  desirous  of  living  under  him  in  a  foreign 
country,  than  to  continue  subject  in  their  own  to  Antigonus,  from  whom  they  had  no 
expectations  of  so  gentle  a  treatment.  They  were  likewise  strengthened  in  this  re- 
solution by  the  advantageous  proposals  of  Ptolemy;  for,  as  he  then  intended  to  make 
Alexandria  the  capital  of  Egypt,  it  was  very  easy  to  draw  the  inhabitants  thither, 
where  he  afforded  them  extraordinary  privileges  and  immunities.  He  therefore  settled 
in  that  city  most  of  those  who  followed  him  on  this  occasion,  among  whom  was  a 
numerous  bodv  of  Jews.  Alexander  had  formerly  placed  many  of  that  nation  there; 
but  Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  one  of  his  first  expeditions,  planted  a  much  greater 
number  in  that  city  than  Alexander  had,  and  they  there  ibund  a  fine  country,  and  a 
powerful  protection.  The  rumour  of  these  advantages  being  propagated  through 
all  Judea,  rendered  many  more  of  the  inhabitants  desirous  of  establishing  themselves 
at  Alexandria,  and  they  accomplished  that  design  upon  this  occasion.  Alexander 
had  granted  the  Jews  who  settled  there  under  his  government,  the  same  privileges 
as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Macedonians;  and  Ptolemy  pursued  the  same  conduct  with 
respect  to  this  new  colony.  In  a  word,  he  settled  such  a  number  of  them  there, 
that  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews  almost  formed  an  entire  city  of  itself  A  large 
body  of  Samaritans  also  established  themselves  there^  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
Jews,  and  increased  exceedingly  in  numbers.! 

Antigonus,  after  he  had  repossessed  himself  of  Syria  and  Judea,  sent  Athenasus, 
one  of  his  generals,  against  the  Nabathsean  Arabs,  a  nation  of  robbers,  who  made 
several  inroads  into  the  country  which  he  had  lately  conquered,  and  had  recently 
carried  off'a  very  large  booty.  Their  capital  city  was  Petra,  so  called  by  the  Greeks, 
because  it  is  situated  on  a  high  rock,  in  the  middle  of  a  desert  country.  Athenseus 
made  himself  master  of  this  place,  and  likewise  of  the  spoils  deposited  in  it;  but  the 
Arabs  attacked  him  by  surprise  in  his  retreat  and  defeated  the  greatest  part  of  his 
troops;  they  likewise  killed  him  on  the  spot,  regained  all  the  booty,  and  carried  it  back 
to  Petra,  from  whence  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Antigonas,  who  was  then  in  Syria,  com- 
plaining of  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  Athenasus.  Antigonus 
pretended  at  first  to  disapprove  his  proceedings;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  assembled  his 
troops,  he  gave  the  command  of  them  to  his  son  Demetrius,  with  orders  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  those  robbers:  but  as  this  prince  found  it  impracticable  to  force  them 
in  their  retreat,  or  retake  Petra,  he  contented  himself  with  making  the  best  treaty  he 
could  with  this  people,  and  then  marched  back  with  his  troops.| 

Antigonus  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  the  success  of  Seleucus  in  the  east, 
sent  his  son  Demetrius  thither,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  drive  him  out  of  Babylon, 
and  dispossess  him  of  that  province,  while  he  himself  advanced  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  to  oppose  the  operations  of  the  confederate  princes,  whose  power  daily  in- 
creased. He  likewise  ordered  his  son  to  join  him,  after  he  had  executed  his  comission 
in  the  east.  Demetrius,  in  conformity  to  his  father's  directions,  assembled  the  army 
at  Damascus  and  marched  to  Babylon;  and  as  Seleucus  was  then  in  Media,  he  enter- 
ed the  city  without  any  opposition.  Patrocles,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  that  city  by  Seleucus,  finding  himself  not  strong  enough  to  resist  De- 
metrius, retired  with  his  troops  into  the  marshes,  where  the  rivers,  canals,  and  fens 
that  covered  him,  made  the  approach  impracticable.  He  had  the  precaution,  w?ien  he 
left  Babylon,  to  cause  the  inhabitants  also  to  retire  from  thence,  who  all  saved  them- 
selves; some  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  others  in  the  deserts,  and  the  rest  in  other 
places  of  security.§ 

Demetrius  caused  the  two  castles  at  Babylon  to  be  attacked,  which  were  very  large, 
and  strengthened  with  good  garrisons  on  the  two  opposite  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
One  of  these  he  took,  and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men.  The  other 
sustained  the  scige  till  Antigonus  ordered  his  son  to  join  him.    This  prince  therefore, 
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left  Archelaus,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  with  a  thousand  horse,  and 
five  thousand  foot,  to  continue  the  siege,  and  marched  with  the  rest  of  the  toops  into 
Asia  Minor,  to  reinforce  his  father. 

Before  his  departure,  he  caused  Babylon  to  be  plundered;  but  this  action  proved 
very  detrimental  to  his  father's  affairs,  and  attached  the  inhabitants  more  than  ever 
to  Seleucus;  even  those,  who,  till  then,  had  espoused  the  interest  of  Antigonus,  never 
imagined  that  the  city  would  be  treated  in  that  manner,  and  looked  upon  this  pillage 
as  an  act  of  desertion,  and  a  formal  declaration  of  his  having  entirely  abandoned  them. 
This  induced  ihem  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  an  accommodation  with  Seleucus,  and 
they  accordiui^ly  went  over  to  his  party;  by  which  means  Seleucus,  upon  his  return, 
which  immediately  followed  the  departure  of  Demetrius,  had  no  difficulty  to  drive 
out  the  few  troops  that  Demetrius  had  left  in  the  dty,  and  he  retook  the  castle  they 
had  possessed.  When  this  event  was  accomplished,  he  estabUshed  hU  authority  in 
such  a  solid  manner,  that  nothing  was  capable  of  shaking  it.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
epoch  to  which  the  Babylonians  refer  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom,  though  all  the 
other  nations  of  Asia  placed  it  six  months  sooner,  and  in  the  preceding  year. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Asia  Minor,  obliged  Ptolemy  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  this  event  was  succeeded  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  con- 
federate princes  and  Antigonus;  by  Vv'hich  it  was  stipulated,  that  Cassander  should 
have  the  management  of  the  Macedonian  affairs,  till  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana, 
was  of  age  to  reign.  Lysimachus  was  to  have  Thrace;  Ptolemy,  Egypt;  and  the 
frontiers  of  Libya,  with  Arabia,  and  all  Asia,  were  allotted  to  Antigonus.  All  the 
cities  of  Greece  were  likewise  ro  enjoy  their  liberty.  But  this  accommodation  was 
of  no  long  duration;  and  it  is  indeed  surprising,  that  princes,  so  well  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  sensible  that  the  sacred  solemnity  of  oaths  was  only  employed  for 
their  mutual  delusion,  should  expect  any  success  from  an  expedient  that  had  been 
practised  so  frequently  in  vain,  and  was  then  so  much  in  disgrace.  This  treaty  was 
hardly  concluded  before  each  party  complained  of  infractions,  and  hostilities  were  re- 
newed. The  true  reason  was,  the  extraordinary  power  of  Antigonus,  which  daily 
increased,  and  jiecame  so  formidable  to  the  other  three;  that  they  were  incapable  of 
enjoying  any  satisfaction,  till  they  had  reduced  him.* 

It  was  manifest  that  they  were  only  solicitous  for  their  own  interest,  and  had  no 
regard  for  the  family  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonians  began  to  be  impatient;  and 
declared  aloud,  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  cause  the  young  Alexander  to  appear 
upon  the  stage  of  actioUj  as  he  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  to  bring  him  out 
of  prison,  in  order  to  make  kim  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  affairs.  Cassander, 
who  foresaw  in  this  proceeding  the  destruction  of  his  own  measures,  caused  the 
young  king,  and  his  mother  Roxana,  to  be  secretly  put  to  death  in  the  castle  of  Am- 
phipolis,  where  he  had  confined  them  for  some  years. 

Polysperhon,  who  governed  in  Peloponnesus,  took  this  opportunity  to  declare 
openly  against  the  conduct  of  Cassander,  and  make  the  people  sensible  of  the  enor- 
mous wickedness  of  this  action,  with  the  view  of  rendering  him  odious  to  the  Mace- 
donians, and  entirely  supplanting  him  in  their  at^ections.  As  he  had  then  no  thoughts 
of  re-entering  Macedonia,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  by  Cassander,  he  affected 
an  air  of  great  zeal  for  the  house  of  Alexander;  and,  in  order  to  render  it  apparent, 
he  caused  Hercules,  another  son  of  Alexander,  by  Barsina,  the  widow  of  Memnon, 
who  was  then  a  bout  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  be  brought  from  Pergamus,  upon  which 
he  himself  advanced  with  an  army,  and  proposed  to  the  Macedonians  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne.  Cassander  was  terrified  at  this  proceeding,  and  represented  to  him, 
at  an  interview  between  them,  that  he  was  preparing  to  raise  himself  a  master,  but 
that  it  would  be  more  for  his  interest  to  remove  Hercules  out  of  the  way,  and  secure 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece  to  himself",  offering  at  the  same  time  his  own  assistance 
for  that  purpose.  Tliis  discourse  easily  prevailed  upon  him  to  sacrifice  the  young 
prince  to  Cassander,  as  he  was  now  persuaded  that  he  should  derive  great  advan- 
tages from  his  death.  Hercules,  therefore,  and  his  mother,  suffered  the  same  fate 
from  him  the  next  year,  as  Roxana  and  her  son  had  before  from  Cassander,  and  each 
of  these  wretches  sacrificed  hi  his  turn,  an  heir  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  share  it 
between  themselves.t 

As  there  was  now  no  prince  of  Alexander's  house  left,  they  severally  retained 
their  governments,  with  the  authority  of  sovereigns,  and  were  persuaded  that  they 
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had  effectually  secured  their  acquisitions,  by  the  murder  of  those  princes  who  alone 
had  a  lawful  title  to  them,  even  congratulating  themselves  for  having  extinguished  in 
their  own  minds  all  remains  of  respect  ibr  the  memory  of  Alexander,  their  master  and 
benefactor,  which,  till  then,  had  in  some  degree  checked  them.  Who  can,  without 
horror,  behold  an  action  so  perfidious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  shameful  and  base! 
But  such  was  the  insensibility  of  both,  that  they  were  equally  forward  to  felicitate 
themselves  on  the  success  of  an  impious  confederacy,  which  ended  in  the  effusion  of 
ilieir  master's  blood.  The  blackest  of  all  crimes  never  cost  the  ambitious  any  re- 
morse, provided  they  conduce  to  their  ends. 

Ptolemy,  having  recommenced  the  war,  took  several  cities  fron  Antigonus  in  Cili- 
cia,  and  other  parts;  but  Demetrius  soon  regained  what  his  father  had  lost  in  Cili- 
cia;  and  the  other  generals  of  Antigonus  had  equal  success  against  those  of  Ptolemy, 
who  did  not  command  this  expedition  in  person.  Cyprus  was  now  the  only  territory 
•where  Ptolemy  preserved  his  conquests;  for  when  he  had  caused  Nicocles,  king  of 
Paphos,  to  sutler  death,  he  entirely  crushed  the  party  of  Antigonus  in  that  island.* 

In  order  to  obtain  some  compensation  for  what  he  had  lost  in  Cilicia,  he  invaded 
Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  soma  other  province,  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  took  several 
places  from  Antigonus.f 

He  then  sailed  to  the  -^gean  sea,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  isle  of  Andros; 
after  which  he  took  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  some  other  cities.^ 

During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,  he  formed  an  intimate  correspondence  with 
Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  who  had  espoused  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  and 
at  whose  nuptials  Philip  had  been  assassinated.  This  princess,  after  the  death  of  her 
consort,  who  w^as  slain  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  continued  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
and,  for  several  years,  had  resided  in  Sardis  in  Lydia;  but  as  Antigonus,  who  was 
master  of  that  city,  did  not  treat  her  with  any  extraordinary  respect,  Ptolemy  made 
an  artful  improvement  of  her  discontent,  in  order  to  gain  her  over  to  his  interest. — 
With  this  intention,  he  invited  her  to  an  interview,  in  hopes  of  deriving  from  her 
presence  some  advantages  against  Antigonus.  The  princess  had  already  set  out,  but 
the  governor  of  Sardis  caused  her  to  be  stopped,  and  immediately  brought  back,  by 
the  command  of  Antigonus,  and  then  secretly  destroyed  her.  Antigonus,  soon  after 
this  event,  came  to  Sardis,  where  he  ordered  all  the  women  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  her  murder,  to  be  brought  to  trial. 

We  may  here  behold  with  admiration,  how  heavily  the  arm"  of  the  Almighty  fell 
upon  the  race  of  Alexander,  and  with  what  severity  it  pursued  the  small  remains  of 
his  family,  and  all  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  any  way  related  to  that  fa- 
mous conqueror,  whose  favour  was  ardently  courted  by  all  the  world  a  few  years 
before.  A  fatal  curse  consumed  his  whole  family,  and  avenged  upon  it  all  the  acts 
of  violence  which  had  been  committed  by  that  prince.  God  even  used  the  minis- 
tration of  his  courtiers,  officers,  and  domestics,  to  render  the  severity  of  his  judg- 
ments visible  to  all  mankind,  who,  by  these  means,  received  some  kind  of  reparation 
lor  the  calamities  they  had  suffered  from  Alexander. 

Antigonus,  though  he  was  the  minister  of  the  Deity,  in  the  execution  of  his  just 
decrees,  was  not  the  less  criminal  on  that  account,  because  he  only  acted  from  mo- 
tives of  ambition  and  cruelty,  which,  in  tfie  event,  filled  him  with  all  imaginable  hor- 
ror, and  which  he  wished  he  could  be  capable  of  concealing  from  the  observation  of 
mankind,  He  celebrated  the  funeral  of  Cleopatra  with  extraordinary  magnificence, 
hoping,  by  this  plausible  exterior,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  avoid  the  ha- 
tred due  to  so  black  a  crime.  But  so  deep  a  stain  of  hypocrisy  as  this,  usually  discov- 
ers the  crime  it  labours  to  conceal,  and  only  increases  the  just  horror  the  world  gen- 
erally entertains  for  those  who  have  committed  it. 

This  barbarous  and  unmanly  action  was  not  the  only  one  that  Antigonus  committed. 
Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  raised  the  superstructure  of  their  power  on  the  clemency 
and  justice  with  which  they  governed  their  people;  and,  by  these  expedients,  estab- 
lished lasting  empires,  which  continued  in  their  families  for  several  generations:  but 
the  character  of  Antigonus  was  of  a  different  cast.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  to  re- 
move all  obstacles  to  his  designs,  v/ithout  the  least  regard  to  justice  or  humanity;  in 
consequence  of  which,  when  that  brutal  and  tyrannical  force,  by  which  alone  lie  had 
supported  himself,  failed  him,  he  lost  both  life  and  empire. 

•  Diod.  1.  XX.  p.  700.      t  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  769.      ^A.  M.  3696.  Ant.  J.  C.  308.  DJod.  1.  xX.  p.  774,  775. 
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Ptolemy,  with  all  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  government,  was  not  secure 
from  revolts.  The  treachery  of  Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  who 
formed  an  insurrection  about  tbis  time,  gave  him  a  just  inquietude,  but  it  happened 
very  fortunately  to  be  attended  with  no  serious  eflect.  This  officer  had  served,  first 
under  Alexander,  and  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  had  embraced  the  interest  of 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  followed  into  Egypt.  Ptolemy  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  the  army,  which  was  intended  for  the  reduction  of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  provinces* 
that  had  been  allotted  to  him,  as  well  as  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  the  partition  of  the  em- 
pire. When  these  two  provinces  were  subdued,  Ptolemy  conferred  the  government 
of  them  upon  Ophelias,  who,  when  he  was  sensible  that  this  prince  was  too  much  en- 
gaged with  Antig(mus  and  Demetrius,  to  give  him  any  apprehensions,  had  rendered 
himself  independent,  and  continued,  for  that  year,  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his 
usurpation. 

Agathocles,  king  of  Sicily,  having  marched  into  Africa  to  attack  the  Carthaginians, 
endeavoured  to  engage  Ophelias  in  his  interest,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in  the 
conquest  of  ali  Africa  for  himself  Ophelias,  won  by  so  grateful  a  proposal,  joined 
Agathocles  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  Carthaginian  territories;  but 
he  had  scarcely  arrived  thsre,  before  the  perfidious  wretch  who  had  drawn  him  thither 
caused  him  to  be  slain,  and  kept  this  army  in  his  own  service.  The  history  of  the 
Carthaginians  will  inform  the  reader,  in  what  manner  this  instance  of  treachery 
succeeded.  Ptolemy,  upon  the  death  of  Ophelias,  recovered  Libya  and  Cyrenaica. 
The  wife  of  the  latter  was  an  Athenian  lady  of  uncommon  beauty,  named  Eurydice, 
and  descended  from  Miltiades.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  returned  to 
Athens,  where  Demetrius  saw  her  the  following  year,  and  espoused  her. 

SECTION    VII. DEMETRIUS,  THE  SON  OF  ANTIGONUS,  BESIEGES  AND  TAKES  ATHENS. 

THE    CONSEQ,UENCES   WHICH    FOLLOW. 

Antigonus  and  Demetrius  had  formed  a  design  to  restore  liberty  to  all  Greece, 
which  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  slavery  by  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  and  Polysperchon. 
These  confederate  princess  in  order  to  subject  the  Greeks,  had  judged  it  expdient 
to  establish  aristocracy  in  all  the  cities  ihey  conquered.  Antigonus,  to  engage  the 
people  in  his  interest,  had  recourse  to  a  contrary  method  by  substituting  a  democracy, 
which  more  effectually  soothed  the  inchnation  of  the  Greeks,  by  lodging  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This  conduct  w^as  a  renovation  of  the  policy  which  had 
been  so  frequently  employed  with  success  against  the  Lacedtemonians,  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  Persians,  and  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  ineffectual  in  this  conjuncture,  if 
supported  by  a  good  army.  Antigonus  could  not  enter  upon  his  measures  in  a  better 
manner,  than  by  opening  the  scene  with  the  signal  of  democratic  liberty  in  Athens, 
which  was  not  only  the  most  jealous,  but  was  likewise  at  the  head  ofallthe  other  re- 
publics.* 

When  the  siege  of  Athens  had  been  resolved  upon,  Antigonus  was  told  by  one  of 
his  friends,  that  if  he  should  happen  to  take  that  city,  he  ought  to  keep  it  for  himself, 
as  the  key  of  all  Greece,  but  he  entirely  rejected  that  proposal,  and  replied,  "That  the 
best  and  strongest  key  which  he  knew,  was  the  friendship  of  the  people;  and  that  Athens, 
being  in  a  manner  the  light  by  which  all  the  world  steered,  would  not  fail  to  spread 
universally  the  glory  of  his  actions."  It  is  very  surprising  to  see  in  what  manner 
princes  who  are  very  unjust  and  self-interested,  can  sometimes  borrow  the  language 
of  equity  and  generosity,  and  are  solicitous  of  doing  themselv^es  honour,  by  assuming 
the  appearance  of  virtue,  to  which,  in  reality,  they  are  utter  strangers. 

Demetrius  set  out  for  Athens,  with  five  thousand  talents,  and  a  fieet  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ships.  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  commanded  in  that  city,  for  the  space 
often  years,  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  Cassander:  and  the  republic,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  never  experienced  a  more  just  government,  or  enjoyed  a 
series  of  greater  tranquillity  and  happiness.  The  citizens,  in  gratitude  to  his  admin- 
istration, had  erected  as  many  statues  to  his  honour  as  there  are  days  in  the  year, 
namely  three  hundred  and  sixty;  for,  at  that  time,  the  year  according  to  Pliny,  was 
Umited  to  this  number  of  days.f  An  honour  like  this  had  never  been  accorded  to 
any  citizen. 

When  the  fleet  of  Demetrius  approached,  all  the  inhabitants  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception,  beUeving  that  the  ships   belonged  to  Ptolemy;  but  when  the  captains  and 

*  A.  M.  3698.     Ant.  J.  C.  306.    Plut.    in  Demet.  f ,  892 — 894. 
t  Nondum  anno  hunc  numerum  diei uni  excedeule. — Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6, 
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principal  officers  were  at  last  undeceived,  they  immediately  had  recourse  to  arms  for 
their  defence;  everyplace  was  jfilled  with  tumult  and  confusion;  the  Athenians  being 
reduced  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  necessity,  of  repelling  an  enemy,  who  advanced 
upon  them  Avithout  being  discovered,  and  had  already  made  a  descent;  for  Demetrius 
had  entered  the  port,  which  he  found  entirely  open,  and  might  easily  be  distinguished 
on  the  deek  of  his  galleys,  where  with  his  hand,  he  made  signal  to  the  people,  to 
keep  themselves  quiet,  and  ali'ord  him  an  audience.  The  tumult  being  then  tamed, 
he  caused  them  to  be  informed  aloud  by  a  herald,  who  placed  himself  at  liis  side. 
"That  his  father  Antigonus  had  sent  him,  under  happy  auspices,  to  reinstate  the 
Athenians  in  the  possession  of  their  liberty,  lo  drive  the  garrison  out  of  their  citadel, 
and  to  re-establish  their  laws,  and  ancient  form  of  government." 

The  Athenians,  at  this  proclamation,  cast  their  buclders  down  at  their  feet,  and 
clapping  their  hands  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy,  pressed  Demetrius  to  descend  from 
his  galley,  and  called  him  their  preserver  and  benefactor.  Those  who  were  then 
with  Demetrius  Phalereus,  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  as  the  son  of  Antigonus 
was  already  master  of  the  city,  it  would  be  better  to  receive  him,  though  they  should 
even  be  certain,  that  he  would  not  perform  any  one  article  of  what  he  had  promised; 
upon  which  they  immediately  despatched  ambassadors  to  him  with  an  ofier  of  their 
submissions. 

Demetrius  received  them  in  a  gracious  manner,  and  gave  them  a  very  favourable 
audience;  and,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  his  good  dispositions  toward  them^  he 
gave  them  at  their  dismission  Aristodemus  of  Miletus,  one  of  his  father's  most  intimate 
friends,  as  -i  hostage.  He  was  likewise  careful  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  vWio  in  conseqiience  of  this  revolution,  had  more  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
of  his  citizens,  than  even  of  the  enemies  themselves.  The  reputation  and  virtue  of 
this  great'man  had  inspired  the  young  prince  with  the  utmost  respect  for  his  person; 
and  he^sent  him  with  a  sulhcient  guard  to  Thebes,  in  compliance  with  his  own  request. 
He  then  told  the  Athenians,  that  he  was  determined  not  to  see  their  city,  and  that, 
as  desirous  as  he  was  to  visit  it,  he  would  not  so  much  as  enter  within  their  walls,  till 
he  had  entirely  freed  the  inhabitants  from  subjection,  by  driving  out  the  garrison  that 
encroached  upon  their  liberties.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  a  large  ditch  to  be 
opened,  and  raised  good  intrenchments  before  the  fortress  of  Munychia,  to  deprive  it 
of  all  communication  with  the  city;  after  which  he  embarked  for  Magara,  where  Cas- 
sander  had  placed  a  strong  garrison. 

AVhen  he  arrived  at  that  city,  he  was  informed,  that  Cratesipolis,  the  wife  of  Alex- 
ander, and  daughter  of  Polysperchon,  who  was  greatly  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
then  resided  at  Patrte,  and  was  extremely  desirous  to  see  him,  and  be  at  his  devotion. 
He  tlierefore  left  his  army  in  the  territories  of  Megara,  and  having  selected  a  small 
number  of  persons  most  disposed  to  attend  him,  he  set  out  f)r  Patrag;  and,  when  he 
had  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  that  city,  he  secretly  withdrew  himself  from  his 
people,  and  caused  a  pavilion  to  be  erected  in  a  private  place,  that  Cratesipolis  might 
not  be  seen  when  she  came  to  him.  A  party  of  the  enemy  happening  to  be  appris- 
ed of  this  imprudent  proceeding,  marched  against  him  when  he  least^xpected  such 
a  visit,  and  he  had  but  just  time  to  disguise  himself  in  a  mean  habit,  and  elude  the 
danger  hy  a  precipitate  flight;  so  that  he  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  taken  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner,  on  account  of  his  incontinence.  The  enemy  seized  his 
tent,  with  the  riches  that  were  in  it. 

The  city  of  Megara  being  taken,  the  soldiers  demanded  leave  to  plunder  the  in- 
habitants; but  tlic  Athenians  interce  led  for  them  so  eflectually,  that  the  city  was  saved. 
Demetrius  drove  out  the  irarrison  of  Cassander,  and  reinstated  Megara  in  its  liberties. 
Stilpon,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  lived  in  that  city,  and  was  visited  bv  Demetrius, 
who  asked  him  if  he  had  lost. any  thing?  "JNothing'at  all,"  replied  Stilpon,  "for  I  car- 
ry all  mv  eficcts  about  me;"  meaning  by  that  expression,  his  justice,  probity,  temper- 
ance, and  Avisdom;  Avith  the  advantage  "of  not  ranking  any  thing  in  the  class  of  bles- 
sings, that  could  be  taken  from  him.*  What  could  all  tiie  kings  of  the  earth  do  in 
conjunction  against  such  a  man  as  this,  who  neither  desires  nor  dreads  any  thing, 
and  Avho  has  been  taught  by  philosophy,  not  to  consider  death  itself  as  a  calamity? 

Though  the  city  was  saved  from  ]/illage,  yet  all  the  slaves  Avere  taken  and  carried 
off  by  the  conquerors.     Demetrius,  on  the'  day  of  his  return  from  thence,  caressed 

•  Mcj^ra  Dfmetrius  ceperat,  ciii  coj^ome  Poliorceies  fnit.  Ab  hoc  Stilpon  pliilosophus  interrogatus,  nuin 
quid  pcrdiclisstt:  nihil  iii(|iiit;  omnia  i,aiiic|ue  niea  mecuni  sunt.— Ilahehat  tnini  stcnm  vera  bona,  in  qiise  non 
ettinanus  iiijfctio.— Hrr;c  sunt,  juntitia,  virins,  temi)eraniia,  prndentia;  ct  hoc  ipsum, nihil  bonum  i)Utaie  quod 
eripi  poyit.— Co^ita  nunc,  an  huic  quisquani  faccre  injuiiani  possit,  cui  helium,  er.  hostis  ille  egregiaraartera 
quasiandaiuni  uibium  prol«ssu9,  eripcic  nihil  potuit.— Sencc.  de  Const.  Sap.  c.  v.  ct  Ep.  9. 
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Stilpon  very  warmly,  and  told  him  that  he  left  the  city  to  him  in  an  entire  state  of 
freedom.  "What  you  say,  my  lord,  is  certainly  true,"  replied  the  philosopher,  "for 
vou  have  not  left  so  much  as  one  slave  in  it." 

Demetrius,  when  he  returned  to  Athens,  posted  his  troops  bef()re  the  port  of  Muny- 
chia,  and  carried  on  the  siesc  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  soon  drove  out  the  i^ar- 
rison,  and  razed  the  fort.  The  Athenians,  after  this  event,  intreated  him  with  great 
importunity,  to  come  and  refresh  himself  in  the  city;  upon  whicli  he  accordingly  en- 
tered and  then  assembled  the  people,  to  whom  he  restored  their  ancient  formVf  go- 
vernment, promising  at  the  same  time,  that  his  father  should  send  them  one  himdred 
and  fifty  thousand  measures  of  corn,  and  all  necessary  materials  for  building  one  hun- 
dred galleys,  of  three  benches  of  oars.  In  this  manner  did  the  Athenians  recover 
their  democracy,  about  fourteen  years  after  its  abolition. 

The  gratitude  to  their  benefactors  extended  even  to  impiety  and  irreligion,  by  the 
excessive  honours  they  decreed  them.  They  first  conferred  the  title  of  king  on  An- 
tigonus  and  Demetrius,  which  neither  these,  nor  any  of  the  other  princes,  had  ever 
the  presumption  to  take  till  then,  though  they  had  assumed  to  themselves  all  the 
power  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  The  Athenians  likewise  honoured  them  with  the 
appellation  of  "Tutelar  Deities,"  and  instead  of  the  magistracy  of  the  archon,  which 
gave  the  year  its  denomination,  they  elected  a  priest  of  these  tutelar  deiiies,  in  whose 
name  all  the  public  acts  and  decrees  were  passed.  They  also  ordered  their  pictures 
to  be  painted  on  the  veil,  which  was  carried  in  procession  at  their  solemn  festivals  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  called  panathensea;  and,  by  an  excess  of  adulation  scarcely 
credible,  they  consecrated  the  spot  of  ground  on  which  Demetrius  descended  from 
his  chariot,  and  erected  an  altar  upon  it,  which  they  called  the  "altar  of  Demetrius 
descending  from  his  chariot;"  and  they  added  to  the  ten  ancient  tribes  two  more^ 
which  they  styled  "the  tribe  of  Demetrius"  and  "the  tribe  of  Antigonus."  They 
likewise  changed  the  names  of  two  months  in  their  favour,  and  published  an  order 
that  those  who  should  be  sent  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  by  any  decree  of  the 
people,  instead  of  being  distinguished  by  the  common  title  of  Ambassadors,  should 
be  called  theoroi,  which  was  an  appellation  reserved  for  those  who  were  chosen  to  go 
and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  at  Delphos,  or  Olympia,  in  the  name  of  the  cities.  But 
even  all  these  honours  were  not  so  strange  and  extravagant  as  the  decree  obtained  by 
Deraoclides,  who  proposed  "that  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  consecration  of  the 
bucklers  that  were  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  proper  per- 
sons should  be  despatched  to  Demetrius,  the  tutelar  deity;  and  that  after  they  had 
offfered  sacrifices  to  him,  they  should  inquire  of  this  tutelar  deity,  in  what  manner 
they  ought  to  conduct  themselves,  so  as  to  celebrate,  with  the  greatest  promptitude, 
and"  the  utmost  devotion  and  magnificence,  the  dedication  of  those  offerings,  and  that 
the  people  would  comply  with  all  the  directions  oi'  the  oracle  on  that  occasion." 

The  extreme  ingratitude  the  Athenians  discovered,  in  respect  to  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  was  no  less  criminal  and  extravagant,  than  the  immoderate  acknow^ledgment 
they  had  rendered  to  their  new  master.  They  had  always  considered  the  former  as 
too  much  devoted  to  oligarchy,  and  were  offended  at  his  suffering  the  Macedonian 
garrison  to  continue  in  their  citadel,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  without  making  the  least 
application  to  Cassander  for  their  rem.oval.  In  this,  however,  he  had  only  pursued  the 
conduct  of  Phocion,  and  undoubtedly  considered  those  troops  as  a  necessary  restraint 
on  the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  Athenians.  They  might  possibly  imagine  likewise, 
that  by  declaring  against  him,  they  should  ingratiate  themselves  more  effectually  with 
the  conqueror.  But  whatever  their  motives  might  be,  they  first  condemned  him  to 
suffer  death,  for  contumacy;  and  as  they  were  incapable  of  executing  their  resent- 
ment upon  his  person,  because  he  had  retired  from  their  city,  they  tlirew  down  the 
numerous  statues  they  had  raised  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Phalereus;  who,  when  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  exclaimed,^  "it  will  not,  however,  be 
in  their  power  to  destroy  that  virtue  in  me  hy  which  these  statues  w^ere  deserved.* 

What  estimation  is  to  be  made  of  those  honours,  which,  at  one  time,  are  bestowed 
with  so  much  profusion,  and  as  suddenly  revoked  at  another;  honours  that  have  been 
denied  to  virtue,  and  prostituted  to  vicious  princes,  with  a  constant  disposition  to  di- 
vest them  of  those  fav^ours,  upon  the  first  impressions  of  discontent,  and  degrade  them 
from  their  divinity  with  as  much  precipitation  as  they  conferred  it  upon  them!  What 
weakness  and  stupidity  do  those  discover,  who  are  either  touched  with  strong  impres- 

*  Dioj;.  Laert, 
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sions  of  joy  when  they  receive  such  honours,  or  appear  dejected  when  they  Ijappen 
to  lose  them! 

The  Athenians  still  proceeded  to  greater  extremities.  Demetrius  Phalereus  was 
accused  of  having  acted  contrary  to  their  laws,  in  mawy  instances  during  his  admin- 
istration, and  they  omitted  no  endeavours  to  render  him  odious.  It  was  necessary 
for  them  to  have  recourse  to  this  injustice  and  calumny,  as  infamous  as  such  expe- 
dients were  in  their  own  nature,  to  escape,  if  possible,  the  just  reproach  of  having 
condemned  that  merit  and  virtue  which  had  been  universally  known  and  experienced. 
The  statues,  w^iile  they  subsisted,  were  so  many  public  testimonials,  continually  de- 
claring in  favour  of  the  innocence  of  Demetrius,  and  against  the  injustice  of  the 
Athenians.  Their  own  evidence  then  turned  against  them,  and  that  they  could  not 
invalidate.  The  reputation  of  Demetrius  was  not  obliterated  by  the  destruction  of 
his  statues;  and  therefore  it  w^as  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  appear  criminal, 
that  the  Athenians  might  be  able  to  represent  themselves  as  innocent  and  just;  and 
they  imagined  that  a  solemn  and  authentic  condemnation  would  supply  the  defect  of 
proots,  and  the  regularity  of  forms.  They  did  not  even  spare  his  friends;  and  all 
those  who  had  maintained  a  strict  intimacy  with  him  were  exposed  to  insults.  Me- 
nander,  that  celebrated  poet,  from  whom  Terence  has  transcribed  the  greatest  part  of 
his  comedies,  was  on  the  point  of  being  prosecuted,  for  no  other  reason  than  his  hav- 
ing contracted  a  friendship  with  Demetrius. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Demetrius,  after  he  had  passed  some  time  at 
Thebes,  retired  for  refuge  to  Cassander,  w^ho  was  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  testified 
a  particular  esteem  for  him,  and  that  he  continued  under  his  protection  as  long  as  that 
prince  lived.  But  as  he  had  reason,  after  the  death  of  Cassander,  to  be  apprehensive 
of  all  things  from  the  brutality  of  his  son  Antipater,  who  had  caused  hia  own  mother 
to  be  destroyed,  he  retired  into  Egypt  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  had  rendered  himself 
illustrious  by  his  liberalities,  and  regard  to  men  of  letters,  and  whose  court  was  then 
the  asylum  of  all  persons  in  distress. 

His  reception  at  that  court  was  as  favourable  as  possible;  and  the  king,  according 
to  iElian,  gave  him  the  office  of  superintending  the  observation  of  'the  laws  of  the 
state.  He  held  the  first  rank  among  the  friends  of  that  prince;  lived  in  affluence,  and 
■was  in  a  condition  to  transmit  presents  to  his  friends  at  Athens.  These  wers  un- 
doubtedly some  of  those  real  friends,  of  wdiom  Demetrius  himself  declared,  that  they 
never  came  to  him  in  his  prosperity,  till  he  first  had  sent  for  them,  but  that  ihey  al- 
ways visited  him  in  his  adversity,  without  waiting  for  any  invitation.* 

During  his  exile,  he  composed  several  treatises  on  government,  the  duties  of  civil 
life,  and  other  subjects  of  the  hke  nature.  This  employment  was  a  kind  of  susten- 
ance to  his  mind,  and  cherished  in  it  those  sentiments  of  humanity,  with  which  it 
was  so  largely  replenished.t  How  grateful  a  consolation  and  resource  is  this,  either 
in  solitude  or  a  state  of  exile,  to  a  man  solicitious  of  improving  his  hours  of  leisure  to 
the  advantage  of  him;-elf  and  the  public' 

The  reader,  when  he  considers  the  surprising  number  of  statues  erected  in  honour 
of  one  man,  will  undoubtedly  bestow  .some  reflections  on  the  strange  difference  he 
discovers  between  the  glorious  ages  of  Athens,  and  that  we  are  now  describing.  A 
very  judicious  author  has  a  fine  remark  on  this  occasion.  "All  the  recompense,"  says 
he,  "which  the  Athenians  formerly  granted  Miltiades  for  pj-eserving  the  state,  was 
the  privilege  of  being  represented  in  a  picture  as  the  principal  figure,  and  at  the  head 
of  nine  other  generals,  animating  the  troops  for  the  battle;  but  the  same  people,  being 
afterwards  sofiened  and  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  their  orators,  decreed  above  three 
hundred  statues  to  Demetrius  Phalereus.":}:  Such  a  prodigality  of  honours  are  no 
proof  of  real  merit,  but  the  effects  of  servile  adulation;  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was 
culpable  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  not  opposing  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  if 
he  really  were  in  a  condition  to  prevent  their  taking  place.  The  conduct  of  Cato 
was  much  more  prudent,  wlicn  he  declined  several  marks  of  distinction  which  the 
people  were  desirous  of  granting  him;  and  when  he  was  asked,  one  day,  why  no 
statues  had  been  erected  to  him,  when  Rome  was  crowded  with  those  of  so  many 
others,  "I  had  much  rather,"  said  he,  "people  should  inquire  v^hy  I  have  none,  than 
why  I  have  any."§ 

•i^Jian.  l.iii  c  17.     Pint,  de  Exil.  p.  601.  .    , 

+  Multa     TfRclara  in  illo  calamitoso  exiltii  scripsit,  non  ad  usiim  aliqiiem  suum,  quo  erat  orbatus;  sed  animi 
eultus  ille  fiat  ci  quasi  quidain  humanitatii  cibus.— Cic.de  Fmib.  Bon  et  Mai.   .v.  n.  54. 

4  Com.  Xep.  in  Miliiad.  c,  vi.  ^  Plut.  iu  Pvsec  Reip.  Ger.  p.  820. 
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True  honour  and  distinction,  says  Plutarch,  in  the  place  I  last  cited,  consist  in  the 
sincere  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people,  founded  on  real  merit  and  effectual  serv^ices. 
The.se  are  sentiments  which  are  so  far  from  being  extinguished  by  death,  that  they 
are  perpetuated  from  age  to  age;  whereas,  a  profusion  of  honours  through  flattery,  or 
the  apprehensions  entertained  of  bad  princes  and  tyrants,  are  never  known  to  survive 
them,  and  frequently  die  away  before  them.  The  same  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whom 
we  have  lately  seen  consulted  and  adored  as  an  oracle  and  a  god,  will  soon  have  the 
mortification  to  behold  the  Athenians  shutting  their  gates  against  hinij  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  change  of  his  fortune. 

Demetrius,  while  he  continued  at  Athens,  espoused  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Ophel- 
ias. He  had  already  h  id  several  wives,  and,  among  the  rest^  Phila,  the  dauo-hter  of 
Antipater,  whom  his  father  compelled  him  to  marry  against  his  inclination,  citing  to 
him  a  verse  out  of  Euripides,  which  he  changed  into  a  parody  by  the  alteration  of 
one  word.  "Wherever  fortune  is,  a  person  ought  to  marry,  even  against  his  inclina- 
tion."* Ancient  as  this  maxim  is,  it  has  never  grown  obsolete  hitherto,  but  retains 
its  full  force,  however  contrary  it  may  be  to  the  sentim.ents  of  nature.  Demetrius  was 
severely  censured  at  Athens,  for  infamous  excesses.f 

Shortly  after  his  marriage^  his  father  ordered  him  to  quit  Greece,  and  sent  him 
with  a  strong  fleet,  and  a  numerous  army,  to  conquer  the  isle  of  Cyprus  from  Ptolemy. 
Before  he  undertook  this  expedition,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  RhodianSj  to  invite 
them  to  an  alliance  with  him  against  Ptolemy;  but  this  attempt  proved  ineffeciual, 
and  they  constantly  insisted  on  the  liberty  of^  persevering  in  the  neutrality  they  had 
embraced.  Demetrius,  sensible  that  the  intelhgence  Ptolemy  maintained  in  Rhodes 
had  defeated  his  design,  advanced  to  Cyprus,  where  he  made  a  descent,  and  marched 
to  Salamina,  the  capital  of  that  island.  Menelaus,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  who  had 
shut  himself  up  there  Avith  most  of  his  troops,  'marched  out  to  give  him  battle,  but 
was  defeated  and  compelled  to  re-enter  the  place,  after  he  had  lost  a  thousand  of  his 
men,  who  were  slain  upon  the  spot,  and  three  thousand  more,  who  were  taken  prisoners.:}: 

Menelaus,  not  doubting  that  the  prince,  elated  with  this  success,  would  undertake 
the  siege  of  Salamina,  made  all  the  necessary  preparations,  on  his  part,  for  a  vigorous 
defence;  and  while  he  was  directing  all  his  attention  to  that  object  he  sent  three  cour- 
iers to  Ptolemy,  to  inform  him  of  his  defeat,  and  the  siege  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened; the}'"  were  also  to  solicit  him  to  hasten  the  succours  he  demanded,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  lead  them  in  person. 

Demetrius,  after  he  had  obtained  an  exact  account  of  the  situation  of  the  place,  as 
also  of  its  forces,  and  those  of  the  garrison,  was  sensible  that  he  had  not  a  sufiicient 
number  of  battering-rams,  and  other  railitary  machines  for  its  reduction.  He  there- 
fore sent  to  Syria  for  a  great  number  of  expert  workmen,  and  large  quantities  of  iron 
and  wood,  in  order  to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  assaulting  a  city  of  that 
importance;  and  he  then  built  the  famous  engine  called  helepolis,  of  which  I  shall  give 
an  exact  description. 

When  all  the  necessary  dispositions  were  made,  Demetrius  carried  on  his  approaches 
to  the  city,  and  began  to  batter  the  walls  with  his  engines;  and  as  they  were  judi- 
ciously worked,  they  had  all  the  effect  that  could  be  expected.  The  besiegers,  after 
various  attacks,  opened  several  large  breaches  in  the  wall,  by  which  means  the  be- 
sieged were  rendered  incapable  of  sustaining  the  assault  much  longer,  unless  they 
could  resolve  on  some  bold  attempt,  to  prevent  the  attack  which  Demetrius  intended 
to  make  the  next  day.  During  the  night,  which  had  suspended  hostilities  on  both 
sides,  the  inhabitants  of  Salamina  piled  a  vast  quantity  of  dry  wood  on  their  walls, 
with  an  intermixture  of  other  combustible  materials,  and,  about  midnight,  threw  them 
all  down  at  the  foot  of  the  helepolis,  battering  rams,  and  other  engines,  and  kindled 
them  with  long  flaming  poles.  The  fire  immediately  seized  them  with  so  much  vio- 
lence, that  they  were  all  in  flames  in  a  very  short  time.  The  enemy  ran  from  all 
quarters  to  extinguish  the  fire;  but  it  required  a  considerable  time  to  effect  this,  and 
most  of  the  machines  were  greatly  damaged.  Demetrius,  however,  was  not  discour- 
aged at  this  disaster. 

Ptolemy,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  his  brother's  ill  success  in  the  action 
against  Demetrius,  caused  a  powerful  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  with  all  expedilioTi,  and 
advanced,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  his  assistance.     The  event  of  the  battle,  for  which 

•'0;r»  TO  ite^Jof,  7raf»  ^Oa-jv  yau^Tsov.    It  was  okXs yrsov.  a  mail  niu8t  serve.  tPlot.  in  Demet.  p.  894, 

i  Diiid.  1.  XX.  p.  783—789.    Plut.  in  Demet.  p.  895,  89d.     Jusytin.  1.  sv.  c.2. 
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both  parties  prepared  after  some  ineffectual  overtiiree  of  accommodation,  was  looked 
to  with  great  anxiety,  not  only  by  the  f^enerals  who  were  present,  but  by  all  princes 
and  commanders  who  were  absent.  The  success  appeared  to  be.  uncertain;  but  it 
was  very  certain,  that  it  would  eventually  give  one  of  the  contending  parties  an  en- 
tire superiority  over  the  rest.  Ptolemy,  who  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  sail,  had  ordered  Menelaus,  who  was  then  at  Salamina,  to  come  up  with  sixty 
vessels  under  his  command,  in  order  to  charge  the  rear-guard  of  Demetrius,  and  throw 
them  into  disorder,  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle.  But  Demetrius  had  the  precau- 
tion to  leave  ten  of  his  ships  to  oppose  the  sixty  of  Menelaus;  for  this  small  number 
was  sufficient  to  guard  the  entrance  into  the  port,  which  was  very  narrow,  and  pre- 
vent Menelaus  from  coming  out.  When  this  preliminary  to  the  engagement  was 
settled,  Demetrius  drew  out  his  land  forces,  and  extended  them  alfjng  the  points  of 
land  which  projected  into  the  sea,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  in  case  any  mis- 
fortune happened,  to  assist  those  who  might  be  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  swim- 
ming; alter  wdiich  he  sailed  into  the  open  sea,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  galleys, 
and  charged  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  he  broke  the  lines  of 
battle.  Ptolemy,  finding  his  defeat  inevitable,  immediately  took  to  flight  with  eight 
galleys,  which  were  all  that  escaped;  for,  of  the  remaining  vessels  which  composed 
his  fleet,  some  were  either  shattered  or  sunk  in  battle,  and  the  others,  to  the  number 
of  seventy,  were  taken,  with  their  whole  complements-  All  the  residue,  therefore,  of 
Ptolemy's  train  and  baggage,  with  his  domestics,  friends,  and  wives,  provisions,  arms, 
money,  and  machines  of  war,  on  board  the  store  ships  that  lay  at  anchor,  were  seized 
by  Demetrius,  who  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  his  camp. 

'Menelaus  no  longer  made  any  opposition  after  this  battle  at  sea,  but  surrendered 
himself  to  Demetrius,  with  the  city,  and  all  his  ships  and  land  forces,  which  last  con- 
sisted of^  twelve  hundred  horse,  and  twelve  thousand  foot. 

Demetrius  exalted  the  glory  of  this  victory,  by  his  humanity  and  generous  conduct 
after  it.  He  caused  the  slain  to  be  interred  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  generously 
restored  liberty  to  Menelaus  and  Lentiscus,  one  the  brother,  and  the  other,  son  of 
Ptolemy,  who  were  found  among  the  prisoners;  he  also  dismissed  them,  with  their 
friends  and  domestics,  and  all  Iheir  baggage,  without  any  ransom;  that  he  might 
once  more  return  the  civilities  he  had  experienced  from  Ptolemy,  on  a  like  occasion, 
aftec  the  battle  of  Gaza.  With  so  much  more  generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  po- 
liteness, did  enemies  make  war  against  each  other  in  those  days,  than  we  now  find 
between  friends  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.*  He  likewise  selected  from  the 
spoils,  one  thousand  two  hundred  complete  suits  of  armour,  and  gave  them  to  the 
Athenians.  The  rest  of  thfr  prisoners,  whose  numbera  mounted  to  seventeen  thous- 
and men,  without  including  the  marines  taken  with  the  fleet,  were  incorporated  by 
him  into  his  troops;  by  which  means  he  greatly  reinforced  his  army. 

Antigonus,  who  continued  in  Syria,  waited  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  impatience 
for  an  account  of  a  battle,  by  the  event  of  which,  the  fite  of  himself  and  his  son  was 
to  be  decided.  When  the  courier  brought  him  intelligence  that  Demetrius  had  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory,  his  joy  rose  in  proportion;  and  all  the  people  at  the  same 
instant  proclaimed  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  kings.  Antigonus  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  his  son  the  diadem  which  had  gUttered  on  his  own  brows,  and  gave  him 
the  regal  title  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  him.  The  Egyptians,  when  they  were  inform- 
ed of  tliis  proceeding,  were  also  no  less  industrious  in  proclaiming  Ptolemy  king,  that 
they  might  not  seem  to  be  dejected  at  their  defeat,  or  be  thought  to  entertain  the  less 
esteem  and  affection  for  their  prince.  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  soon  followed  their 
example,  the  one  in  Thrace,  and  the  other  in  Babylon  and  the  provinces  of  the  east; 
and  assumed  the  title  of  king,  in  their  several  dominions,  after  they  had  for  so  many 
years  usurped  the  supreme  authority  there,  without  presuming  to  take  this  title  upon 
them  till  that  time,  wlfiQh  was  about  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
Cassander  alone,  though  he  was  trcateil  as  a  king  by  the  others,  in  their  discourse 
and  letters  to  him,  continued  to  write  his  in  his  usual  manner,  and  without  affixing 
any  addition  to  his  name. 

Plutarch  observes,  that  this  new  title  not  only  occasioned  tliese  princes  to  augment 
their  train,  and  pompous  appearance,  but  also  caused  them  to  assume  a  loftiness,  and 
inspired  them  with  such  haughty  impressions  as  they  had  never  manifested  till  then; 
as" if  this  appellation  had  suddenly  exalted  them  into  a  species  of  beings  diflereut 
from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

'Tanto  houeatiua  tunc bo'.la  jei-ebantur,  qmm  iiuuciamicitioL;  cj'.aatar.  -Jaitia> 
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Seleuciis  had  greatly  increased  his  power  in  ihe  oriental  provinces,  during  the 
transactions  we  have  been  describing;  for,  after  he  had  killed  in  battle,  Nicanor, 
whom  Antigonus  had  sent  against  him,  he  not  only  established  himself  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Media,  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  but  reduced  Persia,  Baciriana,  Hyrcania,  and 
all  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Indus,  which  had  formerly  been  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander.* 

Antigonus,  on  his  side,  to  improve  the  victory  his  son  had  obtained  in  Cyprus,  as- 
sembled an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  Syria,  with  an  intention'to  invade 
Egvpt.     He  flattered  himself  that  conquest  would  infallibly  attend  his  arms,  and  that 
he  should  divest  Ptolemy  of  that  kingdom,  with  as  much  ease  as  he  had  taken  Cy- 
prus from  him.     While  he  Avas  conducting  this  great  army  by  lanti,  Demetrius  fol- 
lowed him  with  his  fleet,  which  coasted  along  the  shores  to  Gaza,  where  the  father 
and  son  concerted  the  measures  each  of  them  were  to  pursue.     The  pilots  advised 
them  to  wait  till  the  setting  of  the  pleiades,  and  defer  their  departure  only  lor  eight 
days,  because  the  sea  was  then  very  tempestuous;  but  the  impatience  of  Antigonus 
to  surprise  Ptolemy  before  his  preparations  were  completed,  caused  him  to  disregard 
that  salutary  advice.     Demetrius  w^as  ordered  to  make  a  descent  in  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  while  Antigonus  was  to  endeavour  to  open  a  passage  by  land 
into  the  heart  of  the  country;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  succeeded  in  his  ex- 
pedition.    The  fleet   of  Demetrius  sustained  great  damage  by  violent  storms;  and 
Ptolemy   had  taken  such  efl'ectual  precautions  to  secure  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  as 
rendered  it  impracticable  to  Demetrius  to  land  his  troops.     Antigonus,  on  Ihe  other 
hand,  having  employed  all  his  efforts  to  cross  the  deserts  which  lie  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  had  much  greater  difficulties  still  to  surmount,  and  found  it  impossible  to 
pass  the  first  arm  of  the  Nile  in  his  march,  such  judicious  orders  had  been  given  by 
Ptolemy,  and  so  advantageously  were  his  troops  posted  at  all  the  passes  and  avenues; 
and  what  was  still  more  afflictive  to  Antigonus  than  all  the  rest,  his  soldiers  daily  de- 
serted fr-om  him  in  great  numbers.f 

Ptolemy  had  sent  out  boats  on  several  parts  of  the  river  where  the  enemy  resorted 
for  water,  and  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  on  his  part,  from  those  vessels,  that  every 
private  .soldier  who  deserted  from  their  troops  should  receive  from  him  two  minse,  and 
every  officer  a  talent.  So  considerable  a  recompense  soon  allured  great  numbers  to 
receive  it,  especially  the  troops  in  the  pay  of  Antigonus;  nor  were  they  prevailed  upon 
by  money  alone,  as  their  inclinations  to  serve  Ptolemy  were  much  stronger  than  their 
motives  to  continue  under  Antigonus,  whom  they  considered  as  an  old  man,  difficult 
to  be  pleased,  imperious,  morose  and  severe;  whereas  Ptolemy  rendered  himself  amia- 
ble, by  his  gentle  disposition  and  engaging  behaviour  to  ail  who  approached  him. 

Antigonus,  after  he  had  hovered  to  no  effect  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  even 
till  his  provisions  began  to  fail  him,  became  sensible  pfhis  inability  to  enter  into  Egypt; 
that  his  army  decreased  every  day  by  sickness  and  desertion;  andthat  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  subsist  his  remaining  troops  any  longer  in  that  country;  was  obliged  to 
return  into  Syria,  in  a  very  shameful  manner,  after  having  lost  in  this  unfortunate 
expedition  a  great  number  of  his  land  forces  and  many  of  his  ships. 

Ptolemy  having  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  in  gratitude  for  the  protection  they 
had  granted  him,  sent  to  acquaint  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  and  Seleucus,  with  the 
happy  event  of  that  campaign,  and  to  renew  the  alliance  between  them  against  the 
common  enemy.  This  was  the  last  attack  he  had  to  sustain  for  the  crown  of  Egypt, 
and  it  greatly  contributed  to  fix  it  upon  his  head,  in  consequence  of  the  prudent 
measures  he  pursued.  Ptolemy,  the  astronomer,  therefore  fixed  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  at  this  period,  and  afterwards  pointed  out  the  several  years  of  its  duration, 
in  his  chronological  canon.  He  begins  the  epoch  on  the  seventh  of  November,  and 
nineteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

SECTION    VIII. — DEMETRIUS    BESIEGES    RHODES.       PROTOGENES    SPARED    DURING    THE 

SIEGE. 

Antigonus  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  at  that  time,  and  as  he  had  then  con- 
tracted a  gross  habit  of  body,  and  consequently  was  but  very  unfit  for  the  activity  of 
a  miUtary  life,  he  made  use  of  his  son's  services,  who,  by  the  experience  he  had  al- 
ready acquired,  and  the  success  which  attended  him,  transacted  the  most  important 

•  A.  M.  3699.     Ant.  J.  C.  305.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  122,  123.    Justin.  1.  xv.  c  4, 
t  Diod.  1.  XX.  p.  304—306.    Plut.  iii  Deniet.  p.  396,  397. 
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aflfairs  with  great  ability.  The  father,  for  this  reason,  was  not  ofTended  at  his  ex- 
pensive luxury  and  intemperance;  for  Demetrius,  during  peace,  abandoned  himself 
to  the  greatest  excesses  of  all  kinds,  without  the  least  regard  to  decorum.  In  times 
of  war,  indeed,  he  acted  a  very  ditlerent  part;  he  was  then  a  quite  different  man,  vi- 
gilant, active,  laborious,  and  invincible  to  fatigues.  Whether  he  yielded  to  pleasure, 
or  applied  to  serious  affairs,  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  one  or  the  other;  and 
for  the  time  he  engaged  in  either,  was  incapable  of  moderation.  He  had  an  inven- 
tive genius;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  curiosity,  and  a  line  turn  of  mind  for  the 
sciences,  were  inseparable  from  him.  He  never  employed  his  natural  industry  in  fri- 
volous and  insignificant  amusements,  like  many  other  kings,  some  of  whom,  as  Plu- 
tarch observes,  valued  themselves  for  their  expertness  in  playing  on  instruments, 
others  in  painting,  and  some  in  their  dexterity  in  the  turner's  art,  with  a  hundred 
other  qualities  of  private  men,  but  not  one  of  a  prince.  His  application  to  the  me- 
chanic arts  had  something  great  and  truly  royal  in  it;  his  galleys,  with  five  benches 
of  oars,  were  the  admiration  of  his  enemies,  who  beheld  them  sailing  along  their 
coasts;  and  his  engines,  called  helepoles,  were  a  surprising  object  to  those  whom  he 
besieged.  They  were  exceedingly  useful  to  him  in  the  war  with  Rhodes,  with  the 
conduct  of  which  his  father  had  charged  him  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.* 

Among-  the  islands  called  Sporades,  Rhodes  held  the  first  rank,  as  well  for  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  as  the  salety  of  its  ports  and  roads,  which,  on  that  account,  were  re- 
sorted to  by  great  numbers  of  trading  ships  from  all  parts.  It  then  formed  a  small, 
but  very  powerful  state,  whose  friendship  was  courted  by  all  princes,  and  which  was 
studious,  on  its  own  part,  to  oblige  them,  by  observing  an  exact  neutrality,  and  care- 
fully declining  any  declaration,  in  favour  of  one  against  another,  in  the  wars  that  arose 
in  those  times.  As  the  inhabitants  were  limited  to  a  small  island,  all  their  p>ower 
flowed  from  their  riches,  and  their  riches  from  their  commerce,  which  it  was  their 
chief  interest  to  preserve  as  free  as  possible  with  the  Mediterranean  states,  which  all 
contributed  to  their  prosperity.  The  Rhodians,  by  persisting  in  so  prudent  a  conduct, 
had  rendered  their  city  very  flourishing;  and  as  they  enjoyed  continual  peace,  they 
became  extremely  opulent*.  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  neutrality  they  maintain- 
ed, their  inclination,  as  well  as  their  interest;  secretly  attached  them  to  Ptolemy,  be- 
cause the  principal  and  most  advantageous  branches  of  their  commerce  flowed  from 
Esrypt.  When  Antigonus,  therefore,  demanded  succours  of  them  in  his  war  with 
Cyprus,  they  entreated  him  not  to  compel  them  to  declare  against  Ptolemy,  their  an- 
cient friend  and  ally;  but  this  answer,  although  prudent  and  well  concerted,  drew 
upon  them  the  displeasure  of  Antigonus,  which  he  expressed  in  the  severest  mena- 
ces; and  wheii  he  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  sent  his  son  Demetrius, 
with  a  fleet  and  army,  to  chastise  their  insolent  temerity,  as  he  termed  it,  and  like- 
wise to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 

The  Rhodians,  who  foresaw  the  impending  storm,  had  sent  to  all  the  princes  their 
allies,  and  to  Ptolemy  in  particular,  to  implore  their  assistance;  and  caused  it  to  be 
represented  to  the  latter,  that  their  attachment  to  his  interest  had  drawn  upon  them 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  then  exposed. 

The  preparations  on  both  sides  were  immense.  Demetrius  arrived  before  Rhodes 
with  a  very  numerous  fleet,  for  he  had  two  hundred  ships  of  war  of  different  dimen- 
sions; and  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  transports,  which  carried  about  forty 
fhousand  men,  without  including  the  cavalry,  and  the  succours  he  received  from  pi- 
rates. He  had  likewise  nearly  a  thousand  small  vessels,  laden  with  provisions,  and 
all  other  necessary  accommodations  for  an  army.  The  expectation  of  the  vast  booty 
to  be  acquired  by  the  capture  of  so  rich  a  city  as  Rhodes,  had  allured  great  numbers 
of  soldiers  to  join  Demetrius  in  this  expedition.  This  prince,  who  possessed  the  most 
fertile  and  inventive  genius  for  attacking  places,  and  forming  machines  of  war,  had 
brought  with  him  an  infinite  number  of  the  latter.  He  was  sensible  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  brave  people,  and  very  able  commanders,  who  had  acquired  great  expe- 
rience in  maritime  aflairs;  and  that  the  besieged  had  above  one  hundred  military  ma- 
chines, almost  as  formidable  as  his  own. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  island,  landed,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the 
most  conunodious  situation  for  assaulting  the  place.  He  likewise  sent  out  parties  to 
lay  the  country  waste  on  all  sides,  and,  at  the  same  time,  caused  another  body  of  his 
troops  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  demolish  the  houses  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  Rhodes, 
and  tlten  employed  them  as  materials  to  fortify  his  camp  with  a  triple  palisade. 

•  A.  M.  3700.    Ant.  J.  C.  304.    Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  309— 315,et  817-825.     Plut.  in  Dcmef.  |).  897, 898. 
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The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  All  persons  of  me- 
rit, and  reputation  for  military  affairs,  in  the  countries  in  alliance  with  the  Rhodians, 
threw  themselves  into  the  city,  as  much  for  the  honour  of  serving  a  republic,  equally 
celebrated  for  its  gratitude  and  the  courage  of  its  citizens,  as  to  manifest  their  own 
fortitude  and  abilities  in  the  dei'ence  of  that  place,  against  one  of  the  greatest  cap- 
tains, and  the  most  expert  in  the  conduct  of  sieges,  that  antiquity  ever  produced. 

They  began  with  dismissing  from  the  city  all  such  persons  as  were  useless;  and 
the  number  of  those  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  amounted  to  six  thousand 
citizens,  and  a  thousand  strangers.  Liberty,  and  the  right  of  denizens,  were  pro- 
mised to  such  slaves  as  should  distinguish  themselves  by  their  bravery,  and  the  pub- 
lic engaged  to  pay  the  masters  the  full  price  of  each  of  them.  It  was  likewise  pub- 
licly declared,  that  the  citizens  should  bestow  an  honourable  interment  on  those  who 
should  lose  their  lives  in  any  engagement,  and  would  also  provide  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  parents,  wives,  and  children,  and  portion  the  daughters  in  marriage;  and  that 
when  the  sons  should  be  of  age  capable  of  bearing  arms,  they  should  be  presented 
with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  on  the  public  theatre,  at  the  great  solemnity  of  the 
bacchanalians. 

This  decree  kindled  an  incredible  ardour  in  all  ranks  of  men.  The  rich  came  in 
crowds  with  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  siege,  and  the  soldiers  pay.  The 
workmen  redoubled  their  industry  in  making  arms,  that  were  excellent,  as  well  for 
the  promptitude  of  execution,  as  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Some  were  employed  in 
making  catapultas  and  balistas;  others  formed  different  machines  equally  necessary; 
a  third  class  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  walls;  while  several  others  supplied  them 
with  stone.  In  a  word,  every  thing  was  in  motion  throughout  the  city,  each  stiiving 
with  emulation  to  distinguish  himself  on  that  occasion;  so  that  a  zeal  so  ardent  and 
universal  was  never  known  before. 

The  besieged  first  sent  out  three  good  sailers  against  a  small  fleet  of  sutlers  and 
merchants,  who  supplied  the  enemy  with  provisions;  they  sunk  a  great  number  of 
their  vessels,  burned  several,  and  carried  into  the  city  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were 
in  a  condition  to  pay  their  ransom.  The  Rhodians  gained  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  by  this  expedition;  for  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  one  thousand  drachmas 
should  be  paid  for  every  person  that  was  a  freeman,  and  half  the  sum  for  a  slave. 

The  siege  of  Rhodes  has  been  represented  as  the  master-piece  of  Demetrius,  and 
the  greatest  instance  of  the  fertility  of  his  genius  in  resources  and  inventions.  He 
began  the  attack  from  the  sea,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  the  port,  and  the 
towers  which  defended  the  entrance. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  he  caused  two  tortises  to  be  erected  in  two 
fiat  prahms  or  barks  joined  together,  to  facilitate  his  approach  to  the  place  he  in- 
tended to  batter.  One  of  these  was  stronger  and  more  solid  than  the  other,  in  order 
to  cover  the  men  from  these  enormous  masses  which  the  besieged  dircharged  i'rom 
the  towers  and  walls,  with  the  catapultas  planted  upon  them;  the  other  was  of  a 
lighter  structure,  and  designed  to  shelter  the  soldiers  from  darts  and  arrows.  Two 
towers,  of  four  stories,  were  erected  at  the  same  time,  which  exceeded  in  height  the 
towers  that  defended  the  entrance  into  the  port,  and  which  were  intended  to  be  used 
in  battering  the  latter  with  volle3^s  of  stones,  and  darts.  Each  of  these  towers  was 
placed  upon  two  ships,  strongly  bound  together. 

Demetrius,  besides  these  tortoises  and  towers,  caused  a  kind  of  floating  barricado 
to  be  erected  on  a  long  beam  of  timber  four  feet  thick,  through  which  were  driven 
stakes  armed  at  the  end  with  large  points  of  iron.  These  stakes  were  disposed  hori- 
zontally, with  their  spikes  projecting  forward,  in  order  to  prevent  the  vessels  of  the 
port  from  shattering  the  w^ork  with  their  beaks. 

He  likewise  selected  out  of  his  fleet  the  largest  vessels,  on  the  side  of  which  he 
erected  ramparts  of  planks  with  little  windows  easy  to  be  opened.  He  there  placed 
the  best  Cretan  archers  and  slingers  in  all  his  army,  and  furnished  them  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  bows,  small  balistas,  or  cross-bows,  and  catapultas,  with  other  engines 
for  shooting,  in  order  to  gall  the  workmen  of  the  city,  employed  in  raising  and  re- 
pairing the  wall  of  the  port. 

The  Rhodians,  seeinirthe  besiegers  turn  all  their  efforts  against  that  quarter,  were 
no  less  industrious  to  defend  it.  In  order  to  accomplish  that  design,  they  raised  two  ma- 
chines upon  an  adjoining  eminence,  and  formed  three  others,  which  they  placed  on 
large  ships  of  burden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  haven.  A  body  of  archers  and  sling- 
ers was  likewise  posted  on  each  of  these  situations,  with   a  great  quantity  of  stones. 
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darts,  and  arrows  of  all  kinds.    The  same  orders  were  also  given  with  respect  to  the 
ships  of  burden  in  the  great  port. 

When  Demetrius  advanced  with  his  ships  and  all  their  armament,  to  begin  the 
attack  on  the  ports,  such  a  violent  tempest  arose,  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
accomplish  any  of  his  operations  that  day:  but  the  sea  growing  calm  about  night,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  darkness,  and  advanced,  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy, 
to  the  grand  port,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  a  neighbouring  eminence,  about 
five  hundred  paces  from  the  wall,  on  which  he  posted  four  hundred  soldiers,  who 
fortified  themselves  immediately  with  good  palisades. 

The  next  morning,  Demetrius  caused  his  batteries  to  advance  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  his  whole  army;  and  they  at  first  produced  all  the  effect  he 
proposed  for  them.  A  great  number  of  the  besieged  were  slain  in  this  attack,  and 
several  breaches  were  opened  in  the  mole  which  covered  the  port:  but  they  were  not 
very  advantageous  to  the  besiegers,  who  were  always  repulsed  by  the  Rhodans;  and 
the'ioss  being  almost  equal  on  both  sides,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
port  with  his  ships  and  machines,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  arrows. 

The  besieged,  who  had  been  instructed  at  their  own  expense  in  what  manner  the 
night  was  capable  of  being  improved,  caused  several  fire-ships  to  sail  out  of  the  port, 
during  the  darkness,  in  order  to  burn  the  tortoises  and  wooden  towers  which  the 
enemy  had  erected;  but  as  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  incapable  of  forcing  the  float- 
ing bkrricado,  they  were  obliged  to  return  into  the  port.  The  Rhodians  lost  some 
of  their  fire-ships  in  this  expedition,  but  the  mariners  saved  themselves  by  swimming. 

The  next  day  the  prince  ordered  a  general  attack  to  be  made  against  the  port,  and 
the  walls  of  the  place,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  his  whole  army, 
thinking  by  these  means  to  spread  terror  among  the  besieged;  but  they  were  so  far 
from  being  intimidated,  that  they  sustained  the  attack  with  incredible  vigour,  and  dis- 
covered the  same  intrepidity  for  the  space  of  eight  days  that  it  continued;  and  actions 
of  astonishing  bravery  were  performed  on  both  sides  during  that  long  period. 

Demetriu?,  taking'  advantage  of  the  eminence  which  his  troops  had  seized,  gave 
orders  for  erecting  upon  it  a  battery  of  several  engines,  which  discharged  great  stones 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  against  the  walls  and  towers,  the  latter  of 
which  tottered  with  the  repealed  shocks,  and  several  breaches  were  soon  made  in  the 
walls.  The  besiegers  then  made  a  furious  advance  to  sieze  the  moles,  which  defended 
the  entrance  into  the  port;  but  as  this  post  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
Rhodians,  they  spared  no  pains  to  repulse  the  besiegers,  who  had  already  made  a 
considerate  progress.  This  they  at  last  effected,  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows, 
which  they  discharged  upon  their  enemies,  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  in  confusion,  after  losing  a  great 
number  of  their  men. 

The  ardour  of  the  besiegers  were  not  diminished  by  this  repulse,  and  they  ap- 
peared rather  more  animated  than  ever  against  the  Rhodians.  They  began  the  es- 
calade by  land  and  sea  at  the  same  time,  and  employed  the  besieged  so  effectually,  that 
they  scarcely  knew  whither  to  run  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  attack  was 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  fury  on  all  sides,  and  besieged  defended  themselves  with 
the  greatest  intrepidity.  Great  numbers  were  thrown  from  the  ladders  to  the  earth, 
and  miserably  bruised;  several,  even  of  the  principal  officers,  got  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  where  they  were  covered  with  wounds  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy:  so 
that  Demetrius,  notwithstanding  all  his  valour,  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat,  in  order 
lo  repair  his  engines,  which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  so  many  attacks,  as 
well  as  the  vessels  that  carried  them. 

After  the  prince  had  retreated  from  Rhodes,  immediate  care  was  taken  to  bury  the 
dead;  the  beaks  also  of  the  ships,  with  the  other  spoils  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
enemy,  were  carried  to  the  temple,  and  the  workmen  were  indefatigable  in  repairing 
the  breaches  of  the  walls. 

Demetrius  having  employed  seven  days  in  refitting  his  ships,  and  repairing  his  en- 
gines, set  sail  again  with  a  fleet  as  formidable  as  the  former,  and  steered,  Avith  a  fair 
wind,  directly  for  the  port  which  employed  his  attention  most,  as  he  conceived  it  im- 
fM-actieable  to  reduce  the  place  till  he  had  first  made  himself  master  of  that.  Upon 
his  arrival,  he  caused  a  vast  quantity  of  lighted  torches,  flaming  straw,  and  arrows,  to 
be  dischaged  in  order  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels  that  were  riding  there,  while  his  engines 
battered  the  mole  without  intermission.  The  besieged,  who  expected  attacks  of  this 
nature,  exerted  themselves  with  so  much  vigour  and  activity,  that  they  soon  ex- 
tinguished the  f}amc3,  which  had  seized  Lie  vessels  of  the  port. 
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At  the  same  time,  they  caused  three  of  their  largest  ships  to  sail  out  of  the  port, 
under  the  command  of  Exacestes,  one  of  the  bravest  officers,  with  orders  to  attack 
the  enemy,  and  use  all  possible  means  to  join  the  vessels  that  carried  the  tortoises 
and  wooden  towers,  and  to  charge  them  in  such  a  manner  with  the  beaks  of  theirs,  as 
might  either  sink  them,  or  render  them  entirely  useless.  These  orders  w^ere  executed 
with  surprising  expedition  and  address,  and  the  three  galleys,  after  they  liad  shattered 
andbroken  through  the  floating  barricado  already  mentioned  drovetheir  beaks  with  such 
violence  into  the  sides  of  the  enemy's  barks,  on  which  the  machines  were  erected,  that 
the  water  was  immediately  seen  to  flow  into  them  through  several  openings.  Two  of 
them  were  already  sunk,  but  the  third  was  towed  along  by  the  galleys,  and  joined  the 
main  fleet;  and  though  it  was  dangerous  to  attack  them  in  that  situation^  the  Rhodi- 
ans,  through  a  blind  and  precipitate  ardour,  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it.  But  as 
the  inequality  was  too  great  to  admit  them  to  come  off  with  success.  Exacestes,  with 
the  officer  who  commanded  under  him,  and  some  others,  Avho  having  fought  with  all 
the  bravery  imaginable,  were  taken  with  the  galley  in  which  they  were:  the  other 
two  regained  the  port,  after  sustaining  many  dangers,  and  most  of  the  men  also  ar- 
rived there  by  swimming. 

Although  this  last  attack  had  proved  unfortunate  to  Demetrius,  he  determined  to 
undertake  another  himself;  and,  in  order  to  succeed  in  that  design,  he  ordered  a  ma- 
chine of  a  new  construction  to  be  built,  of  thrice  the  height  and  breadth  of  those  he 
had  lately  lost.  When  this  was  completed,  he  caused  it  to  be  placed  near  the 
port,  which  he  was  resolved  to  force;  but  at  the  instant  they  w^ere  preparing  to  work 
it,  a  dreadful  tempest  arose  at  sea,  and  sunk  it  to  the  bottom,  with  the  vessels  on 
which  it  had  been  raised. 

The  besieged,  who  were  attentive  to  improve  all  favourable  conjunctures,  employ- 
ed the  time  afforded  them  by  the  continuance  of  the  tempest,  in  regaining  the  emi- 
nence near  the  port,  which  the  enemy  had  carried  in  the  first  assault,  and  where 
they  afterwards  fortified  themselves.  The  Rhodians  attacked  it  and  were  repulsed 
several  times;  but  the  forces  of  Demetrius,  who  defended  it,  perceiving  fresh  troops 
continually  "pouring  upon  them,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  expect  any  relief, 
were  obliged,  at  last,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred men. 

This  series  of  fortunate  events  was  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  five  hundred  men 
from  Cnosus,  a  city  of  Crete,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Rhodians,  and  also  of  five  hun- 
dred more  whom  Ptolemy  sent  from  Egypt,  most  of  them  being  Rhodians,  who  had 
enlisted  themselves  among  the  troops  of  that  prince. 

Demetrius,  extremely  mortified  to  see  all  his  batteries  at  the  port  rendered  ineffect- 
ual, resolved  to  employ  them  by  land,  in  order  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  or  re- 
duce it  to  the  necessity  of  capitulating.  He  therefore  prepared  materials  of  every 
kind,  and  formed  them  into  a  machine  called  helepolis,  which  was  larger  than  any 
that  had  ever  been  constructed  before.  The  basis  on  which  it  stood  was  square, 
each  side  being  seventy-five  feet.  The  machine  itself  consisted  of  large  square 
beams,  joined  together  with  iron,  and  the  whole  mass  rested  upon  eight  wheels  that 
were  made  proportionable  to  the  superstructure.  The  joints  of  these  wheels  were 
three  feet  thick,  and  strengthened  with  large  iron  plates. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  change  the  movements  of  the  helepolis,  care  had  been 
taken  to  place  casters*  under  it,  which  rendered  the  machine  moveable  in  any  di- 
rection. 

From  each  of  the  four  angles  a  large  column  of  wood  was  carried  up  to  the  height 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  mutually  inclining  to  each  other.  The  ma- 
chine was  composed  of  nine  stories,  the  dimensions  of  which  gradually  lessened  in 
the  ascent.  The  first  story  was  supported  by  forty-three  beams,  and  the  last,  by  no 
more  than  nine. 

Three  sides  of  the  machine  were  plated  over  with  iron,  to  prevent  its  being  dam- 
aged by  the  fires  that  were  thrown  from  the  city. 

In  the  front  of  each  story  w^ere  little  windows,  whose  form  and  dimensions  corres- 
ponded with  the  nature  of  the  arrows  that  were  to  be  shot  from  the  machine.  Over 

•  Mon?.  RoUin  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  he  was  obliged  to'  retain  the  Greek  term  (Antistrepta)  for  want  of  a 
proper  French  word  to  render  it  by:  but  as  the  Englisli  language  is  not  so  defective  in  that  particular,  the  trans- 
lator has  expressed  the  Greek  by  the  word  caster,  which,  as  well  as  the  original  word,  signifies  a  wheel  placed 
nnder  a  piece  of  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  convertible  on  all  sides,  like  those  little  wheels  affixed 
under  tliefeet  of  beds,  by  which  they  move  with  ease  to  any  part  of  a  room. 
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each  window  was  a  kind  of  curtain  made  with  leather,  stuffed  with  wool;  this  was 
let  down  by  a  machine  for  that  purpose,  and  was  intended  to  break  the  force  of  what- 
ever should  be  discharged  against  it  by  the  enemy. 

Each  story  had  two  large  stair-cases,  one  for  the  ascent  of  the  men,  and  the  other 
for  their  descent. 

This  machine  was  moved  forward  by  three  thousand  of  the  strongest  and  most 
viororous  men  in  the  wliole  army,  but  the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly  facilita- 
ted the  motion. 

Demetrius  also  gave  directions  for  building  a  great  number  of  other  machines,  of 
different  magnitudes,  and  for  various  uses;  he  also  employed  his  seamen  in  levelling 
the  o-romid  over  which  the  machines  were  to  move,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
fathoms.  The  number  of  artizans  and  others  employed  on  those  works,  amounted 
to  near  thirty  thousand  men,  by  which  means  they  were  finished  with  incredible  ex- 
pedition. 

The  Rhodians  where  not  indolent  during  these  formidable  preparations,  but  em- 
ployed their  time  in  raising  a  counter-wall,  on  the  ground  where  Demetrius  intended 
to  batter  the  walls  of  the  city  with  the  helepolis:  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
work,  they  demolished  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  theatre,  as  also  several  neigh- 
bouring houses,  and  even  some  temples,  having  solemnly  promised  the  gods  to  build 
more  magnificent  structures  for  the  celebration  of  their  worship,  after  the  siege  should 

be  raised. 

When  they  knew  that  the  enemy  had  quitted  the  sea,  they  sent  out  nine  of  their 
best  ships  of  war,  divided  into  three  squadrons,  the  command  of  which  they  gave  to 
three  of  their  bravest  sea-ofiicers,  who  returned  with  a  very  rich  booty,  some  gal- 
levs,  and  several  smaller  vessels,  which  they  had  taken,  as  also  a  great  number  of 
prisoners.  They  had  likewise  seized  a  galley  richly  laden,  and  in  which  were  large 
quantities  of  tapestry,  with  other  furniture,  and  a  variety  of  rich  robes,  intended  by 
Phiia  as  a  present  to'  her  hus?iand  Demetrius,  and  accompanied  with  letters  which 
she  herself  had  written  to  him.  The  Rhodians  sent  the  whole,  and  even  the  letters, 
to  Ptolemy,  which  exceedingly  exasperated  Demetrius.  In  this  proceeding,  says 
Plutarch,  they  did  not  imitate  the  polite  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  who  having  seized 
some  of  the  couriers  of  Philip,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  opened  all  the  pack- 
ets but  those  of  Olympias,  which  they  sent  to  Philip,  sealed  as  they  were.  There 
are  some  rules  of  decency  and  honour  which  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed,  even 
with  enemies. 

While  the  ships  of  the  republic  were  employed  in  taking  the  prizes  already  men- 
tioned, a  great  commotion  happened  at  Rhodes,  with  respect  to  the  statues  of  Anti- 
gonus  and  Demetrius,  which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  them,  and  till  then  were 
"held  in  the  utmost  veneration.  Some  of  the  principal  citizens  were  solicitous,  in  a 
public  assembly,  for  an  order  to  destroy  the  statues  of  those  princes  who  then  harass- 
ed them  with  such  a  cruel  war;  but  the  people,  who  were  more  discreet  and  moderate 
on  this  occasion  than  their  chiefs,  would  not  suffer  that  proposal  to  he  executed.  So 
wise  and  equitable  a  conduct,  exclusive  of  all  events,  did  the  Rhodians  no  small  hon- 
our; but  should  their  city  have  been  taken,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  inspire  the  con- 
queror with  impressions  in  their  favour. 

Demetrius  having  tried  several  mines,  without  success,  from  their  being  all  discov- 
ered, and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  vigilant  conduct  and  activity  of  the  besieged, 
gave  orders,  and  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  a  general  assault;  preparatory 
•to  which,  the  helepolis  was  moved  to  a  situation  from  whence  the  city  might  be  bat- 
tered with  the  best  effect.  Each  story  of  this  formidable  engine  was  furnished  with 
catapultas  and  balistas,  proportioned  in  their  size  to  the  dimensions  of  the  place.  It 
was  likewise  supported  and  fortified  on  two  of  its  sides,  by  four  small  machines  called 
tortoises,  each  of  which  had  a  covered  gallery,  to  secure  those  who  should  either  en- 
ter the  helepolis  or  issue  out  of  it,  to  execute  different  orders.  On  each  side  was  a 
battering  ram  of  a  prodigious  size,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  timber  thirty  fathoms  in 
length,  firmed  with  iron  terminating  in  a  point,  and  as  strong  as  the  beak  of  a  galley. 
These  engines  were  mounted  on  wheels,  and  were  made  to  batter  the  walls,  during 
the  attack,  with  incredible  force,  by  near  a  thousand  men. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  the 
general  assault  to  be  given  on  all  sides,  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  the  heat  of  the 
attack,  and  when  the  walls  were  already  shaken  by  the  battering  rams,  ambassadors 
arrived  from  the  Cnidians,  and  earnestly  solicited  Demetrius  to  suspend  the  assault, 
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giving  him  hopes,  at  the  Same  time,  that  they  should  prevail  upon  the  besieged  to 
submit  to  an  honourable  capitulation.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  accordingly  granted; 
but  the  Riiodians  refusing  to  capitulate  on  the  conditions  proposed  to  them,  "the  attack 
was  renewed  with  so  much  fury,  and  all  the  machines  co-operated  so  effectually,  that 
a  laro-e  tower,  built  with  square  stones,  and  the  wall  that  flanked  it  was  battered 
down.     The  besieged  fought  like  lions  in  the  breach,  and  repulsed  their  enemies. 

In  this  conjuncture,  the  vessels  which  Ptolemy  had  fi-eighted  with  three  hundred 
thousand  measures  of  corn,  and  different  kinds  of  pulse,  for  the  Rhodians,  arrived 
very  seasonably  in  the  port,  notwithstanding  all  the  efibrts  of  the  enemy's  ships  which 
cruised  in  the  neighbourhood  to  intercept  them.  A  few  days  after  this  relief,  two 
other  small  fleets  sailed  into  the  port;  one  was  sent  by  Cassander,  with  one  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  barley;  the  other  came  from  Lysimachus,  with  four  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  as  much  barley.  This  seasonable  and  abundant  sup- 
ply, which  was  received  when  the  city  began  to  be  in  want  of  provisions,  inspired 
the  besieged  with  new  courage,  and  they  resolved  not  to  surrender  till  the  last  extre- 
mity. 

While  they  were  animatedhi  this  manner,  they  attempted  to  fire  the  enemy's  ma- 
chines, and  with  this  view /Ordered  a  body  of  soldiers  to  march  out  of  the  city  the 
ensuing  night,  with  torches,  and  all  kinds  of  kindled  wood.  These  troops  advanced 
to  the  batteries,  and  set  them  on  fire,  and  at  the  same  time,  innumerable  arrows  were 
shot  from  the  walls,  to  support  the  detachment  agiinst  those  who  should  endeavour 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  besiegers  lost  great  numbers  of  their  men  on  this  oc- 
casion, because  they  were  unable,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  either  to  see  or  avoid 
the  volleys  of  arrows  discharged  against  them.  Several  plates  of  iron  happening  to 
fall  from  the  helepolis,  during  the  conflagration,  the  Rhodians  advanced  with  impetu- 
osity, in  order  to  set  it  on  fire;  but  as  the  troops  within  that  moving  tower  quenched 
it  with  water  as  fast  as  the  flames  were  kindled,  they  could  not  effect  iheir  design. 
Demetrius,  however,  was  apprehensive  that  all  his  machines  would  be  consumed; 
to  prevent  which  he  caused  them  to  be  removed  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Demetrius  being  curious  to  know  what  number  of  machines  the  besieged  had  em- 
ployed in  throwing  arrows,  caused  all  those  which  had  been  shot  from  the  place,  in 
the  attack  that  night,  to  be  gathered  up;  and  when  these  were  counted,  and  proper 
computation  made,  he  became  sensible  that  the  inhabitants  must  have  had  more  than 
eight  hundred  engines  of  different  dimensions,  for  discharging  fires,  and  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  for  arrows.  The  prince  was  struck  with  consternation  at  this 
number,  as  he  did  not  imagine  the  city  could  have  made  such  formidable  preparations. 
He  caused  his  dead  to  be  interred,  gave  directions  for  curing  those  who  were  wound- 
ed, and  was  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  repairing  the  machines  which  had  been  dis- 
mounted and  rendered  useless. 

The  besieged,  in  order  to  improve  the  relaxation  they  enjoyed  by  the  removal  of 
the  machines,  were  industrious  to  fortify  themselves  against  a  new  assault,  for  which 
their  enemies  were  then  preparing.  To  this  purpose  they  began  with  opening  a 
large  and  deep  ditch  behind  the  breach,  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  enemy  into 
the  city;  after  which  they  raised  a  substantial  wall,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  along 
the  ditch,  which  would  compel  the  enemy  to  make  a  new  attack. 

As  their  attention  was  devoted,  at  the  same  time,  to  every  other  emergency,  they 
detached  a  squadron  of  the  swiftest  ships  in  their  port,  which  took  a  great  number  of 
vessels  laden  with  provision  and  ammunition  for  Demetrius,  and  brought  them  into 
the  port.  These  were  soon  followed  by'a  numerous  fleet  of  small  vessels  freighted 
with  corn,  and  other  necessaries,  sent  them  by  Ptolemy,  with  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  commanded  by  Antigonus  of  Macedonia. 

Demetrius,  having  repaired  his  machines,  caused  them  all  to  advance  near  the  city, 
when  a  second  embassy  fii lived  at  the  camp,  from  the  Athenians,  nnd  some  other 
states  of  Greece,  on  the  same  subject  as  the  former,  but  with  as  little  success.  The 
king,  whose  imagination  was  fruitful  in  expedients  for  succeeding  in  his  projects,  de- 
tached fifteen  hundred  of  his  troops  under  the  command  of  Alcimus  and  Mancius, 
with  orders  to  enter  the  breach  at  midnight,  and  force  the  intrenchments  behind  it. 
They  were  ihen  to  possess  themselves  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  where 
they  would  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  their  ground,  if  they  could  but  once  make 
themselvers  masters  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  so  im.portant  and 
dangerous  an  expedition,  and  amuse  the  enemy  with  false  attacks,  he  at  the  same 
time  caused  the  signal  to  be  sounded  by  all  the  trumpets,  and  the  city  to  be  attacked 
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on  all  sides,  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  the  besieged  finding  sufficient  employment  in 
all  parts,  the  fifteen  hundred  men  might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the  intFench- 
ments  which  covered  the  breach,  and  afterwards  of  seizing  all  the  advantageous  posts 
about  the  theatre.  This  feint  was  attended  with  the  success  which  the  prince  had 
expected  from  it.  The  troops  having  shouted  from  all  quarters,  as  if  they  were  ad- 
vancing to  a  general  assault,  the  detachment  commanded  by  Alcimus  entered  the 
breach,  and  made  such  a  vigorous  attack  upon  those  who  defended  the  ditch,  and  the 
crescent  which  covered  it,  that  after  they  had  killed  a  great  number  of  their  enemie?> 
and  put  the  rest  into  confusion,  they  seized  the  post  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  where 
they  maintained  themselves. 

The  alarm  was  very  great  in  :he  city,  and  all  the  chiefs  who  commanded  there,- 
despatched  orders  to  their  officers  and  soldiers,  not  to  quit  their  posts,  nor  make  the 
least  movement  whatever.  Afte:  Avhich  they  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  those  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Egypt, 
and  with  them,  poured  upon  the  detachment  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  thea- 
tre; but  the  obscurity  of  the  night  rendered  it  impracticable  to  dislodge  them  from  the 
posts  they  had  seized,  and  the  day  no  sooner  appeared  than  a  universal  cry  of  the 
besiegers,  was  heard  from  all  quarters,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  animate  those 
who  had  entered  the  place,  and  inspire  them  with  a  resolution  to  maintain  their 
ground,  where  they  might  soon  expect  succours.  This  terrible  cry  drew  floods  of 
tears  and  dismal  groans  from  the  populace,  women  and  children,  who  continued  in 
the  city,  and  then  concluded  themselves  inevitably  lost.  The  battle  however,  conti- 
nued with  great  vigour  at  the  thextre,  and  the  Macedonians  defended  their  post  with 
an  intrepidity  that  astonished  their  enemies,  till  at  last,  the  Rhodians  prevailing  by 
their  numbers,  and  perpetual  supplies  of  fresh  troops,  the  detachment,  after  having 
seen  Alcimus  and  Mancius,  slain  en  the  spot,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  superior  force, 
and  abandon  a  post  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  maintain.  Great  numbers  of  them 
fell  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  ardour  of  Demetrius  was  ;ather  augmented  than  abated  by  this  check,  and 
he  was  making  the  necessary  dispositions  for  a  new  assault,  when  he  received  letters 
from  his  father  Antigonus,  by  which  he  was  directed  to  take  all  possible  measures 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians.  He  then  wanted  some  plausible 
pretext  for  discontinuing  the  siege,  and  chance  supplied  him  with  it.  At  that  very 
instant,  deputies  from  iEtolia  arrived  at  his  camp  to  solicit  him  anew  to  grant  a  peace 
to  the  Rhodians,  to  which  they  found  him  not  so  averse  as  before. 

If  what  Vegetius  relates  of  the  helepolis  be  true,  and  Vitruvius  seems  to  confirm 
it,  with  but  a  small  variation  of  circumstances,  it  might  possibly  be  another  motive 
that  contributed  not  a  Uttle  to  dispose  Demetrius  to  a  peace.  That  prince  was  pre- 
paring to  advance  his  helepolis  against  the  city,  when  a  Rhodian  engineer  contrived 
an  expedient  to  render  it  entirely  useless;  he  opened  a  mine  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  continued  it  to  the  way  over  which  the  tower  was  to  pass,  the  ensuing  day, 
in  order  to  approach  the  walls.  The  besiegers,  not  suspecting  any  stratagem  of  that 
nature,  moved  on  the  tower  to  a  place  undermined;  which  being  incapable  of  sup- 
poi  ting  so  enormous  a  load,  sunk  in  under  the  machine^  which  buried  itself  so  deep 
in  the  earth,  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  it  out  again.  This  was  one  inconvenience 
to  which  these  formidable  engines  were  liable;  and  the  two  authors  whom  I  have  cited, 
declare,  that  this  accident  determined  Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege;  and  it  is,  at  least, 
very  probable,  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  taking  that  resolution.* 

The  Rfiodians,  on  their  part,  were  as  desirous  of  an  accommodation  as  himself, 
provided  it  could  be  effected  upon  reasonable  terms.  Ptolemy,  in  promising  them 
fresh  succours,  much  more  considerable  than  the  former,  had  earnestly  exhorted 
them  not  to  lose  so  favourable  an  occasion,  if  it  should  ofter  itself.  Besides  which, 
they  were  sensible  of  the  extreme  necessity  they  were  under  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
siege,  whicli  could  not  but  prove  fatal  to  them  at  last.  This  consideration  induced 
them  to  listen  v/ilh  pleasure  to  the  proposals  made  them,  and  the  treaty  was  conclud- 
ed soon  after,  ujjon  the  following  terms.  The  republic  of  Rhodes,  and  all  its  citizens, 
should  retiiin  the  enjoymentof  their  rights,  ])rivileges,  and  liberty,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  any  power  whatever;  the  alliance  they  had  always  had  with  Antigonus,  was 
to  be  confirmed  and  renewed,  with  an  obligation  to  take  up  arms  for  him  in  all  future 
wars,  provided  it  was  not  against  Ptolemy.     The  city  was  also  to  deliver  one  hun- 

•  Vcget.  de  Re  Mili  t.  c  1 4. 
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fired  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  Demetrius,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  articles 
stipulated  between  them.  When  these  hostages  were  given,  the  army  decamped 
from  before  Rhodes,  after  having  besieged  it  a  year. 

Demetrius,  who  was  then  reconciled  with  the  Rhodians,  was  desirous,  before  his 
departure,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  that  disposition;  and  accordingly  presented  them 
with  all  the  machines  of  war  he  had  employed  in  that  siege.  These  were  afterwards 
sold  for  three  hundred  talents,  which  they  employed,  with  an  additional  sum  of  their 
own,  in  making  the  famous  Colossus,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was 
a  statue  of  the  sun,  of  so  stupendous  a  size,  that  ships,  in  full  sail,  passed  between  its 
ieo-s;  the  height  of  it  was  seventy  cubits,  or  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  few  men 
could  clasp  its  thumb  with  their  arms.  It  was  the  work  of  Cares,  of  Lindus,  and  em- 
ployed him  for  the  space  of  twelve  years.  Sixty-six  years  after  its  erection,  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel  of  this  history.* 

The  Rhodians,  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  Ptolemy  for  the  assistance  he  had  given 
them  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture,  consecrated  a  grove  to  that  prince,  after  they 
had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  to  give  the  action  an  air  of  solemnity; 
and  to  honour  him  the  more,  erected  a  magnificent  work  within  it.  They  built  a 
sumptuous  portico,  and  continued  it  along  each  side  of  the  square  which  encompass- 
ed it,  containing  a  space  of  four  hundred  fathoms.  This  portico  was  called  the  Ptole- 
mseon;  and,  with  a  flattery  peculiar  to  those  days,  and  impious  in  itself,  divine  hon- 
ours were  rendered  to  him  in  that  place.  To  perpetuate  the  name  of  their  deliverer 
in  this  war,  they  also  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Soter,  which  signifies  a  sa\nour,  and 
is  used  by  historians  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Ptolemies,  who  were  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  series  of  events  that  occurred  at  this  siege,  and 
therefore  reserved  for  this  place  one  that  greatly  redounds  to  the  honour  of  Demetri- 
us. It  relates  to  his  taste  for  the  arts,  and  the  esteem  he  entertained  for  those  who 
were  distinguished  by  pecuUar  merit  in  them;  a  circumstance  liighly  meritorious  in  a 
prince. 

Rhodes  was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  a  celebrated  painter,  named  Protogenes, 
who  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria,  which  was  then  subject  to  the  Rhodi- 
ans. The  apartment  where  he  painted  was  in  the  suburbs,  without  the  city,  when 
Demetrius  first  besieged  it;  but  neither  the  presence  of  the  enemies  who  then  sur- 
rounded him,  nor  the  noise  of  arms  that  parpetually  rung  in  his  ears,  could  induce 
him  to  quit  his  habitation,  or  discontinue  his  work.  The  king  was  surprised  at  his 
conduct;  and  as  he  one  day  asked  him  his  reasons  for  such  a  proceeding,  "It  is,"  re- 
plied he,  ''because  I  am  sensible  you  have  declared  war  against  the  Rhodians,  and 
not  against  the  sciences."  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  that  opinion;  for  Demetrius  actu- 
ally showed  himself  their  protector.  He  planted  a  guard  round  his  house,  that  the 
artist  might  enjoy  tranquillity,  or,  at  least,  be  secure  from  danger  amidst  the  tumult 
and  ravages  of  war.  He  frequently  went  to  see  him  work,  and  greatly  admired  the 
iapplication  and  excellence  of  that  master  in  his  art. 

The  master-piece  of  this  painter  was  the  Jalysus,  a  historical  picture  of  a  person 
of  that  name,  whom  the  Rhodians  acknowledged  as  their  founder,  though  only  a  fa- 
bulous hero.f  Protogenes  had  employed  seven  years  in  finishing  this  piece:  and 
when  Apelles  first  saw  it,  he  was  transported  with  so  much  admiration,  that  his 
speech  failed  him  for  some  time:  and  when  he  at  last  began  to  recover  from  his  as- 
tonishment, he  cried  out,  "Prodigious  work  indeed!  Admirable  performance!  It  has 
not,  however,  the  graces  I  give  my  works,  and  which  have  raised  their  reputation  to 
the  skies."  If  we  may  credit  Pliny,  Protogenes,  during  the  whole  time  he  applied 
himself  to  this  work,  condemned  himself  to  a  very  rigid  and  abstemious  life,  that  the 
delicacy  of  his  taste  and  imagination  might  not  be  affected  by  his  diet-t  This  picture 
was  carried  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  where  it  remained  to 
the  time  of  Phny;  but  it  was  at  last  destroyed  by  fire. 

Pliny  also  pretends,  that  Rhodes,  was  saved  by  this  picture;  because,  as  it  hung  in 
the  only  quarter  by  which  it  was  possible  for  Demetrius  to  take  the  city,  he  rather 
ehose  to  abandon  his  conquest,§  than  expose  so  precious  a  monument  of  art  to  the 

*  Plinl.  xxxiv.  c.  7. 
t  He  was  the  son  of  Orchimns,  whose  parents  wire  the  Sun  and  Rho<]a,fiora  whom  the  city  and  island  derived 
&eir  name. 

i  He  subsisted  on  boiled  lupines. a  kind  of  pulse,  which  satisfied  his  hnne^er  and  thirtt  at  the  same  time. 
$  Parcentem  picture;,  fugrit  occasio  victoxiffi. 
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dan<Ter  of  being  consumed  in  the  flames.  This,  indeed,  would  have  been  carrying 
his  taste  and  value  for  painting  to  a  surprising  extreme;  but  we  have  already  seea 
tlie  true  reasons  which  obliged  Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege. 

One  of  the  figures  in  this  piece  was  a  dog,  which  was  admired  by  all  good  judges, 
and  had  cost  the  painter  great  application,  without  his  being  able  to  express  his  idea 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  though  he  was  sufficiently  pleased  with  all  the  rest  of  his  work. 
He  endeavoured  to  represent  the  dog  panting,  and  with  his  mouth  foaming  as  ailer  a 
long  chase;  and  employed  all  the  skill  he  was  capable  of  exerting  on  that  occasion, 
without  being  able  to  content  himself  Art,  in  his  opinion,  was  more  visible  tiian  it 
ought  to  have  been;  a  mere  resemblance  would  not  suffice,  and  almost  nothing  but 
reality  itself  would  satisfy  him.  He  was  desirous  that  the  foam  should  not  seem 
painted,  but  actually  flowing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dog.  He  firequently  retouched 
it,  and  suffered  a  degree  of  torture  from  his  anxiety  to  express  those  simple  traces  of 
nature,  of  which  he  had  formed  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  All  his  attempts  were  how- 
ever ineffectual,  till  at  last,  in  a  violent  emotion  of  rage  and  despair,  he  darted  at  the 
picture  the  very  sponge  with  which  lie  used  to  wipe  out'  his  colours,  and  chance  ac- 
complished that  which  art  had  not  been  able  to  effect.* 

This  painter  is  censured  for  being  too  difficult  to  be  pleased,  and  for  retouching  his 
pictures  too  frequently.  It  is  certain,  that  though  Apelles  almost  regarded  him  as 
his  master,  and  allowed  him  a  number  of  excellent  qualities,  yet  he  condemned  in,  him 
the  defect  of  not  being  able  to  quit  the  pencil  and  finish  his  works;  a  defect  highly 
pernicious  in  eloquence  as  well  as  painting.f  "We  ought,"  says  Cicero,  "to  know 
how  far  we  should  go;  and  Apelles  justly  censured  some  painters  for  not  knowing 
when  to  liave  done."t 

SECTION   IX. — EXPEDITION   OF    SELEUCUS.       CASSANDER    COMPELLED    TO   RAISE   THE, 
SIEGE  OF   ATHENS.      ANTIGONUS  SLAIN. 

The  farther  we  advance  into  the  history  of  Alexander's  successors,  the  more  easi- 
ly may  we  discover  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  constantly  actuated  hitherto,  and 
by  which  they  will  still  appear  to  be  influenced.  They  at  first  concealed  their  real 
dispositions,  by  nominating  children,  or  persons  of  weak  capacities,  to  the  regal  dig- 
dignity,  in  order  to  disguise  their  own  ambitious  views.  But  as  soon  as  all  the  family 
ol^  Alexander  was  destroyed,  they  threw  off"  the  mask,  and  discovered  themselves  in 
their  proper  colours,  and  such  as,  in  reality,  they  had  always  been.  They  were  all 
equally  solicitous  to  support  themselves  in  their  several  governments;  to  become  en- 
tirely independent;  to  assume  an  absolute  sovereignty,  and  enlarge  the  limits  of  their 
provinces  and  kingdoms  at  the  expense  of  those  other  governors  who  were  weaker 
or  less  successful  than  themselves.  To  this  end,  they  employed  the  force  of  their 
arms,  and  entered  into  alliances,  which  they  were  always  ready  to  violate,  when  they 
could  derive  more  advantage  from  others;  and  they  renewed  them  with  the  same  fa- 
cility from  the  same  motives.  They  considered  the  vast  conquests  ot  Alexander  as 
an  inheritance  destitute  of  a  master,  and  which  prudence  obliged  them  to  secure  for 
themselves,  in  as  large  portions  as  possible,  without  any  apprehensions  of  being  re- 
proached as  usurpers,  for  the  acquisition  of  countries  gained  by  the  victories  of  the 
Macedonians,  but  not  the  property  of  any  particular  person.  This  was  the  great 
motive  of  all  the  enterprises  in  which  they  engaged. 

Seleucus,  as  we  formerly  observed,  was  master  of  all  the  countries  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus,  and  was  desirous  of  acquiring  those  that  lay  beyond  the 
latter  of  these  rivers.  In  order,  thereforCj  to  improve  the  favourable  conjuncture  of 
his  union,  in  point  of  interest,  with  Ptolemy,  Cassanber,  and  Lysimachus,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  forces  of  Antigonus  were  divided,  and  Demetrius  was  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Rhodes,  and  in  awing  the  republics  of  Greece;  in  a  word,  while  Antigonus 
himself  was  only  intent  upon  becoming  master  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  attacking 

*  Est  in  ea  canis  mire  facttis,  ut  quern  paritcr  casus  et  arspinxerint.  Non  judicabatseexprimere  in  eospumam 
anhelantis  posse,  ctiin  in  reliquaomni  parte  (quod  difficiUimum  erat)  sibi  ipsi  satisfecisset.  Displicebat  autem 
ar«  ipsa,  nee  minui  poterat,  el  videbatur  nimia,  ac  longius  a  veritate  discedeie,  spumaque  ilia  pingi  non  ex  ore 
xiasci,  anxio  animi  c!  uciatu  cum  in  pictuia  veruni  esse,  non  verisimile,  vellet.  Absterselar  srepius  mutaveratque. 
peniciUum,  nullo  modo  sibi  approbans.  Postremo  iratus  arti  quod  intelligeietur,  spongiam  earn  impegit  inviso 
loco  tabulce,et  ilia  leposuit  ablatos  colores,  qualiter  cura  optabat:  feciique  in  pictura  fortuua  naturam.— Plin.  1. 
XXXV.  c.  10. 

t  Etaliain  p;loriam  usurpavit  Apelles,  cum  Protogenis  opus  immensi  laboris  accurae  supra  medumanxias  mir- 
avctur.  Dixit  enim  omnia  sibi  cum  illo  paria  esse,  aut  illi  meliora,  sed  uno  se  prxstare,  quod  manum  ille  de  tabn-i 
la  nesciret  ti.llere:  memorabili  pra;copto,  noeeie  sK;pc  nimiam  diligentiam.— Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  10 

X  In  omnibus  re  bus  videnduiu  est  quatentis— In  quo  Aptlics  picioics  iiuoquc  eos  pcccare  dicebat,  qui  non  sen.- 
tiient  quid  esjet  latis.— Orat.  n.  78. 
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Ptolemy  even  in  E^ypt  itself;  Seleucus  therefore  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  im- 
prove this  diversion,  which  weakened  the  only  enemy  he  had  to  fear,  for  carrying  his 
arms  against  the  people  of  India,  who  were  included  in  his  lot  by  the  general  partition, 
and  whom  he  hoped  it  would  be  very  practicable  for  him  to  subdue  by  a  sudden  ir- 
ruption, altogether  unexpected  by  king  Sandrocotta.  This  person  was  an  Indian  of 
very  mean  extraction,  who  under  the  specious  pretext  of  delivering  his  country  from 
the  tyranny  of  foreigners,  had  raised  an  army,  and  augmented  it  so  well  by  degrees, 
that  he  found  means  to  drive  the  Macedonians  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  India  which 
Alexander  had  conquered,  and  to  establish  himself  in  them,  while  the  successors  of 
that  monarch  were  engaged  in  mutual  wars  with  each  other.  Seleucus  passed  the 
Indus  in  order  to  regain  those  provinces;  but  when  he  found  that  Sandrocotta  had 
rendered  himself  absolute  master  of  all  India,  and  had  likewise  an  army  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  a  prodigious  number  of  elephants,  he  did  not  judge  it  prudent 
to  attack  so  potent  a  prince;  but  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he 
agreed  to  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  that  country,  provided  Sandrocotta  would 
furnish  him  with  five  hundred  elephants;  upon  which  terms  a  peace  was  concluded. 
This  was  the  result  of  Alexander's  Indian  conquest!  this  is  the  fruit  of  so  much  blood- 
shed to  gratify  the  frantic  ambition  of  one  prince!  Seleucus  shortly  after  led  his  troops 
into  the  west,  against  Antigonus,  as  I  shall  soon  observe.  The  absolute  necessity  he 
was  under  of  engaging  in  this  war,  was  one  of  the  strongest  inducements  for  conclud- 
mg  so  sudden  a  peace  with  the  Indian  prince.* 

The  Athenians  at  the  same  time,  called  in  Demetrius  to  assist  them  against  Cassan- 
der  who  besieged  their  city.  He  accordingly  set  sail  with  three  hundred  and  thirty 
galleys,  and  a  great  body  of  foot;  and  not  only  drove  Cassander  out  of  Attica,  but 
pursued  him  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  where  he  defeated  him,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Heraclea,  which  surrendered  voluntarily.  He  also  admitted  into  his  service  six 
thousand  Macedonians,  who  came  over  to  his  side.t 

When  he  returned  to  Athens,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  though  they  had  always 
lavished  upon  him  all  the  honours  they  were  able  to  invent,  had  resource  to  new 
flatteries  that  outdid  the  former.  Tliey  lodged  him  in  the  back  part  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  called  Partheon;  but  even  this  place,  which  had  so  much  sanctity  ascribed  to 
it  by  the  people,  and  was  the  mansion  of  a  virgin  goddess,  he  did  not  scruple  to  pro- 
fane by  the  most  infamous  and  crying  debaucheries.  His  courtesans  were  there 
treated'  with  more  honour  than  the  goddess  herself,  and  were  the  only  divinities  he 
adored.  He  even  caused  altars  to  be  erected  to  them  by  the  Athenians,  whom  he 
called  abject  wretches,  for  their  mean  compliance,  and  creatures  born  only  for  slavery: 
so  much  was  even  (he  prince  shocked  at  such  despicable  adulation,^  as  Tacitus  ob- 
served with  respect  to  Tiberius.§ 

Democles,  surnamed  the  Fair,  and  of  a  very  tender  age,  threw  himself,  in  order  to 
elude  the  violence  of  Demetrius,  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  prepared  for  a  bath, 
and  there  lost  his  life,  choosing  rather  to  die  than  violate  his  modesty.  The  Atheni- 
ans, to  appease  the  resentment  of  Demetrius,  who  was  extremely  offended  at  a  de- 
cree they  had  published  relating  to  him,  issued  a  new  one,  importing,  "that  it  was 
ordered  and  adjudged  by  the  people  of  Athens,  that  whatever  Demetrius  mi^ht  iliink 
fit  to  command,  should  be  considered  as  sacred  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and  just  with 
regard  to  men."  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  flattery  and  servitude  could  be  carried 
to  such  an  excess  of  baseness,  extravagance^  and  irreligion. 

Demetrius,  after  these  proceedings,  retired  into  Peloponnesus,  and  took  from  Ptolemy, 
who  had  rendered  himself  powerful  in  that  country,  the  cities  of  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and 
several  others,  where  he  had  garrisons.  And  as  he  happened  to  be  at  Argos,  at  the 
grand  festival  m  honour  of  Juno,  he  was  desirous  of  celebrating  it,  by  proposing  prizes, 
and  presiding  in  person  among  the  Greeks.  In  order  to  solemnize  it  more  effectually,  he 
espoused,  on  that  day,  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  iEacides,  king  of  the  Molossians, 
and  sister  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  states  of  Greece  being  assembled  in  the  isthmus,  and  curiosity  having  drawn 
a  vast  number  of  people  from  all  parts,  Demetrius  was  proclaimed  general  of  all  the 
Greeks,  as  Philip  and  Alexander  had  been  before  him;  to  whom  he  thought  himself 

*A.  M.  3701.    Ant.  J.  C.  303,  t  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  825— 828.    Plut.  in  Demet.  p.  8Q9. 

\  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  253. 
5  Memorise  proditur,  Tiberium,  quoties  curia  egrederetur,  Graecis  verbis  in  hiinc  raodum  eloqui  solitum:  "O 
homines  ad  servitutem  paiatos!"  Scilicet  etiam  ilhini,  qui  liWtatem  publicamnollet,  tam  projeciae  servitutem 
jpatientiB  twdebat.— Tacit.  Anual.  1.  iii.  c  65, 
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far  superior,  so  much  was  lie  intoxicated  with  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  flattery 
lavished  upon  him.* 

When  he  was  about  to  depart  from  Peloponnessus  for  Athens,  he  wrote  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city,  that  he  intended  upon  his  arrival  among  them^  to  be  initiated 
into  the  greater  and  lesser  mysteries  at  the  same  time.  This  had  never  been  per^ 
mitted  belbre;  for  it  was  necessary  to  observe  certain  intervals;  it  being  lawful  to 
celebrate  the  lesser  mysteries  only  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the  greater  in  that  of 
October.f  In  order  therefore  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  and  satisfy  so  religious  a 
prince,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  then  present  month  of  May  should  be  deemed  the 
month  of  March,  and  afterwards  that  of  October;  and  Demetrius,  by  this  rare  inven- 
tion, was  duly  initiated,  without  infringing  the  customs  and  ceremonials  prescribed 
by  the  law. 

But  of  all  the  abuses  committed  at  Athens,  that  which  most  ♦afflicted  and  mortified 
the  inhabitants,  was  an  order  issued  by  Demeirius,  for  immediately  furnishing  tlie 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents;  and  when  this  money  had  been  collected,  with- 
out the  least  delay  or  abatement,  the  prince,  the  moment  he  saw  it  amassed  together, 
ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Lamia  and  the  other  courtesans  in  her  company,  for  washes 
and  paint.  The  Athenians  were  more  oflended  at  the  indignity  than  the  loss,  and 
resented  the  application  of  that  sum  with  more  ardour  than  they  had  shown  in  con- 
tributing to  it. 

Lamia,  as  if  this  terrible  expense  had  not  been  sufficient,  being  desirous  to  regale 
Demetrius  at  a  feast,  extorted  money  from  several  of  the  richest  of  the  Athenians  by 
her  own  private  authority.  The  entertainment  cost  immense  sums,  and  gave  birth 
to  a  very  ingenious  pleasantry  of  a  comic  poet,  who  said,  that  Lamia  was  a  true 
helepolis.  We  have  already  shown,  that  the  helepolis  was  a  machine  invented  by 
Demetrius  for  attacking  towns. 

Cassander,  finding  himself  vigorously  pressed  by  Demetrius,  and  not  being  able  to 
obtain  a  peace,  without  submitting  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Antigonus,  agreed 
with  Lysimachus  to  send  ambassadors  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  to  represent  to  them 
the  situation  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  conduct  of  Antigonus  made  it  evident, 
that  he  had  no  less  in  view,  than  to  dispossess  all  the  other  successors  of  Alexander, 
and  usurp  the  whole  empire  to  himself;  and  that  it  was  time  to  form  a  strict  alliance 
with  each  other,  to  humble  this  exorbitant  power.  They  were  likewise  offended,  and 
Lysimachus  in  particular,  at  the  contemptible  manner  in  which  Demetrius  permitted 
people  to  treat  other  kings  in  their  conversation  at  his  table,  appropiiating  a  regal  ti- 
tle to  himself  and  his  father;  whereas  Ptolemy,  according  to  his  flatterers,  was  no 
more  than  the  captain  of  a  ship;  Selcucus  a  commander  of  elephants;  and  Lysima- 
chus a  treasurer.  A  confederacy  was  therefore  formed  by  these  four  kings,  after 
which  they  hastened  into  Assyria,  to  make  preparations  for  this  new  war.J 

The  first  operations  of  it  were  commenced  at  the  Hellespont;  Cassander  and  Lysi- 
machus having  judged  it  expedient  that  the  former  should  continue  in  Europe,  to  de- 
fend it  against  Demetrius,  and  that  the  latter  should  invade  the  provinces  of  Antigo- 
nus in  Asia,  with  as  many  troops  as  could  be  drawn  out  of  their  own  kingdom,  with- 
out leaving  them  too  destitute  of  forces.  Lysimachus  executed  his  part  conformably 
to  the  agreement,  passed  the  Hellespont  with  a  fine  army,  and  either  by  treaty  or 
force,  reduced  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lycaonia,  and  most  of  the  territories  between  the 
Propontis  and  the  river  Mceander."^ 

Antigonus  was  then  at  Antigonia,  which  he  had  lately  built  in  Upper  Syria,  and 
where  he  was  employed  in  celebrating  the  solemn  games  he  had  there  established* 
This  news,  with  that  of  several  other  revolts,  transmitted  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
caused  him  immediately  to  quit  his  games.  He  accordingly  dismissed  the  assembly 
upon  the  spot,  and  made  preparations  for  advancing  against  the  enemy.  When  all 
his  troops  were  drawn  together,  he  marched  with  the  u"tmost  expedition  over  Mount 
Taurus,  and  entered  Cilicia,  where  he  took  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  Synada,  a 
city  of  that  province,  as  much  money  as  he  wanted,  and  then  augmented  his  troops  to 
the  number  he  thought  necessary;  after  which  he  advanced  directly  toward  the  ene- 
my, and  retook  several  places  in  his  march.  Lysimachus  thought  proper  to  be  upon 
the  defensive,  till  the  arrival  of  the  succours  upon  their  march  to  join  him  fi-om  Seleu- 
cus  and  Ptolemy.  The  remaining  part  of  the  year,  thereli.'re,  elapsed  without  any 
action,  and  each  party  retirqid  into  winter-quarters. 

•Plut.  in  Demt.p.  900. 
.    Im^  *•'*  ^ariotis  opinions  with  relation  to  the  months  in  whieh  these  mysteries  we»  eeiebrated. 
*  A.  M.  3702,    Ant.  J.  C.  302.    Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  830— 83G.     Plut.  in  Demet,  p,  899.    Justin.  1.  xv.  e.  4. 
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Seleucus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  season,  formed  his  army  at  Babylon,  and 
marched  into  Cappadocia,  to  act  against  Antigonus.  This  latter  sent  immediately 
for  Demetrius,  who  left  Greece  with  great  expedition,  marched  to  Ephesus,  and  re- 
took that  city,  with  several  others  that  had  declared  for  Lysimachus  upon  his  arrival 
in  Asia.* 

Ptolemy  employed  the  opportunity  in  Syria,  of  the  absefice  of  Antigonus,  and  re- 
covered all  Phoenicia,  Judea,  and  Coelo-syria,  except  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
where  Antigonus  had  left  good  garrisons.  He,  indeed,  formed  the  siege  of  Sidon; 
but  while  his  troops  were  employed  in  battering  the  walls,  he  received  intelligence 
that  Antigonus  had  defeated  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  and  was  advancing  to  relieve 
the  place.  Upon  this  information  he  made  a  truce  for  five  months  with  the'Sidonians 
raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Egypt. 

Here  ends  what  remains  of  the  history  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  in  a  period  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  on  the  very  point  of  a  battle,  by  which  the  fate  of  Alexan- 
der's successors  is  to  be  decided. 

The  confederate  army,  commanded  by  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  and  the  troops 
of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  arrived  at  Phrygia  almost  at  the  same  timiC,  but  did  not 
long  confront  each  other  without  coming  to  blows.  Antigonus  had  more  than  sixty 
thousand  ibot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  seventy-five  elephants.  The  enemy's  forces 
consisted  of  sixty-four  thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  four*^ hundred 
elephants,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  The  battle 
was  fought  near  Ipsus,  a  city  of  Phrygia.f 

As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  Demetrius,  at  the  head  of  his  best  cavalry,  fell  up- 
on Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  behaved  with  so  much  bravery,  that  he  broke 
the  enemy's  ranks,  and  put  them  to  flight;  but  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  thirst  of  glo- 
ry, which  generals  can  never  suspect  too  much,  and  has  been  fatal  to  many,  prompt- 
ed Demetrius  to  pursue  the  fugitives  with  too  much  ardour,  and  without  any  consid- 
eration for  the  rest  of  the  army;  by  which  means  he  lost  the  victory  he  might  easily 
have  secured,  had  he  improved  his  first  advantage  rightly:  for  when  he  returned  from 
the  pursuit,  he  found  it  impracticable  for  him  to  rejoin  his  infantry,  the  enemy's  ele- 
phants having  occupied  all  the  intermediate  space.  When  Seleucus  saw  the  infantry 
of  Antigonus  separated  from  their  cavalry,  he  only  made  several  feint  attacks  upon 
them,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  another,  in  order  to  intimidate  and 
afford  them  sufficient  time  to  quit  the  army  of  Antigonus,  and  come  over  to  his  own; 
and  this  was  at  last  the  expedient  on  which  they  resolved.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
infantry  separated  from  the  rest,  and  surrendered  in  a  vohmtary  manner  to  Seleucus, 
and  the  other  was  put  to  flight. 

At  the  same  instant,  a  large  body  of  the  army  of  Seleucus  drew  off  by  his  order, 
and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  Antigonus,  who  sustained  their  efforts  lor  some  time; 
but  being  at  last  overwhelmed  with  darts,  and  having  received  many  wounds,  he  feU 
dead,  having  defended  himself  valiantly  to  the  last.  Demetrius,  seeing  his  father 
dead,  rallied  all  the  troops  he  was  able  to  draw  together,  and  retired  to  Ephesus,  with 
five  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse;  which  were  all  that  remained  of  more 
than  sixty  thousand  men  whom  his  father  and  himself  commanded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  engagement.  The  great  Pyrrhus^  young  as  he  then  was,  was  inseparable  from 
Demetrius,  overthrew  all  that  opposed  him,  and  gave  an  essay,  in  this  first  action,  of 
what  might  be  expected  one  day  from  his  valour  and  bravery .:f 


CHAPTER  IL 

This  second  chapter  includes  the  space  of  fifty-five  years;  namely,  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  had  already  reigned  twenty-three,  which, 
with  the  other  fifteen,  make  thirty-eight;  and  forty-eight  years  more,  being  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Phildelphus. 

SECTION    I.^ — THE  FOUR  VICTORIOUS   PRINCES  DIVIDE  THE   EMPIRE    OF   ALEXANDER    THE 

GREAT  INTO   AS   MANY  KINGDOMS. 

After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  four  confederate  princes  divided  the  dominons  of 
Antigonus  among  themselves,  and  added  them  to  those  they  already  possessed. 

*  Pluc  in  D€met,  p. 902,  t  A.M. 3703.    Ant.  J.  C,  301.  t Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  384, 
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The  empire  of  Alexander  was  thus  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Ptolemy  fiatt 
Ej^ypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Ca?losyria,  and  Palestine;  Cassander  had  Macedonia  and 
Greece;  Lysimachus,  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  some  other  provinces  beyond  the  Heles-^ 
pont,  with  the  Bosphorus;  and  Seleucus,  all  ths  rest  of  Asia  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  The  dominions  of  this  last  prince  are 
usually  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  because  Seleucus,  who  afterwards  built  Antioch 
in  that  province,  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  his  residence,  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
his  successors,  who  from  his  name  were  Called  Seleucidse.  This  kingdom,  however, 
not  only  included  Syria,  but  those  vast  and  fertile  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  which 
constituted  the  Persian  empire.  The  reign  of  twenty  years,  which  I  have  assigned 
to  Seleucus  Nicator,  commences  at  this  period,  because  he  was  not  acknowledged  as 
king  till  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus;  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  twelve  years,  during  which 
he  exercised  the  rejral  authority  without  the  title,  they  will  make  out  the  reign  of 
thirty-one  years  assigned  to  him  by  Bishop  Usher.* 

Tliese  four  kings  are  the  four  horns  of  the  he-^oatin  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  who 
succeeded  in  the  place  of  the  first  horn  that  was  broken.  The  first  horn  was  Alexan- 
der, king  of  Greece,  who  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  designate- 
ed  by  the  ram  with  two  horns;  and  the  four  horns,  are  those  four  kings  who  rose  up 
after  him,  and  divided  his  empire  among  them,  but  they  were  not  of  his  posterity .f 

They  are  likewise  represented  by  the  four  heads  of  the  leopard,  which  are  intro- 
duced in  another  part  of  the  same  prophecy.^ 

These  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  fully  accomplished  by  this  last  partition  of  Alex^ 
ander's  empire;  other  divisions  had,  indeed,  been  made  before  this,  but  they  were  only 
of  provinces,  which  were  consigned  to  governorSi  under  the  brother  and  son  of  Alex- 
ander, and  none  but  the  last  was  the  legal  partition.  These  prophecies,  therefore,  are 
to  be  understood  of  this  alone,  for  they  evidently  represent  these  four  successors  of 
Alexander,  in  the  quality  of  four  kings,  "four  stood  up  for  it."  But  not  one  of  Alex- 
ander's successors  obtained  the  regal  dignity  till  about  three  years  before  the  last  di- 
vision of  his  empire.  And  even  this  dignity  was  at  first  precarious,  being  assumed 
by  each  of  the  several  parties,  merely  by  his  own  authority,  and  not  acknowledged 
by  any  of  the  rest.  Whereas,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  treaty  made  between  the 
four  confederates,  when  they  had  defeated  their  adversary,  and  divested  him  of  his 
dominions,  assigned  each  of  them  their  dominions  under  the  appellation  of  so  many 
kingdoms,  and  authorized  and  acknowledged  them  as  kings  and  sovereigns,  indepen- 
dent oi'  any  superior  power.  These  four  kings  are,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander, 
and  Lysimachus. 

We  can  never  sufficiently  admire,  in  this  and  the  other  places,  wherein  the  comple- 
tion of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  will  be  observed,  the  strong  light  with,  which  the 
prophet  penetrates  the  thick  gloom  of  futurity,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  any  thing  he  foretells.  With  how  much  certainty  and  exactness,  even 
amidst  the  variety  of  these  revolutions,  and  a  chaos  of  singular  events,  does  he  deter- 
mine each  particular  circumstance,  and  fix  the  number  of  the  several  successors! 
How  expressly  has  he  pointed  out  the  nation  that  was  to  be  the  Grecian;  described 
the  countries  they  were  to  possess;  measured  the  duration  of  their  empires,  and  the 
extent  of  their  power,  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander;  in  a  word,  with  what  lively  co- 
lours has  he  drawn  the  characters  of  those  princes,  and  specified  their  alliances,  trea- 
ties, treachery,  marriages,  and  success!  Can  any  one  possibly  ascribe  to  chance,  or 
human  foresight,  so  many  circumstantial  predictions,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  be- 
ing denounced,  were  so  remote  from  probability;  and  may  we  not  evidently  discover 
in  them  the  character  and  traces  of  the  Divinity,  to  whom,  all  ages  are  present  in 
one  view,  and  who,  alone  determines,  at  his  will,  the  fate  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires of  the  world?  But,  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  history. 

•  Plut.  in  Demet,  p.  902^    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  122, 123.    Polyb.  1.  \v.  p.  572. 

+  "And  as  I  was  conjideiiiig',  htliold,  a  ne-goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched 
not  the  ground;  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  h<jrn  between  his  eyes.  And  he  came  totlie  ram  that  had  iwohorni, 
which  I  liad  seen  standing  before  the  river,  anJ  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I  saw  him  come 
•lose  unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler  against  him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns> 
and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  gound,  and  stamped  upon 
bim,  and  there  wab  none  that  could  dehver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand.  Therefore,  the  he-goat  waxed  very  great, 
and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken;  and,  for  it,  came  up  four  notable  horns,  toward  the  four 
>*inds  of  heaven,"  Dan.  chap.  viii.  ver.  5,  6,  7,  8.— God  afterwards  explains  to  his  prophet  what  he  had  seen: 

1  he  ram  which  tliou  sawest  having  two  horns,  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia,  and  the  rough  goat  is  the 
kmg  of  Grecia,  and  the  great  horn  that  is  between  his  eyes,  is  the  first  King.  Now,  that  being  broken,  wliereas 
four  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdom!  shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power."  Ibid.  ver.  20, 21,  22. 

t  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  another  like  a  leopard,  which  had  upon  the  back  uf  itt'our  WJBgSOf  a  fowl;  the 
teeait  had  also  four  heads;  and  dominion  was  given  to  it."    Dan.  vii.  6, 
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Oqias,  the  first  of  that  name,  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  died  about  this  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Simon,  who,  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  the  equity 
of  all  his  actions,  was  surnamed  the  Just.  He  enjoyed  the  pontificate  for  the  space 
of  nine  years.* 

Seleucus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  made  himself  master  of  Upper  Syria,  where 
he  built  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  and  gave  it  that  name,  either  from  his  father,  or  his 
son,  for  they  were  both  called  Antiochus.  This  city,  where  the  Syrian  kings  after- 
wards resided,  was  the  capital  of  the  east  for  a  long  time,  and  still  preserved  that  pri- 
vilege under  the  Roman  emperors.  Antigonus  had  lately  built  a  city  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  this,  and  called  it  Antigonia;  but  Seleucus  had  entirely  demolished  it,  and 
employed  the  materials  in  the  construction  of  his  own  city,  to  which  he  afterwards 
transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  the  former.! 

Among  several  other  cities  built  by  Seleucus  in  this  country,  there  were  three  more 
remarltable  than  the  others;  the  first  called  Seleucia,  from  his  own  name;  the  second 
Aparaea,  from  his  consort  of  that  name,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  the  Per- 
sian: and  the  third  Laodicea,  so  denominated  from  his  mother.  Apamea  and  Seleucia 
were  situated  on  the  same  river  on  which  Antioch  was  built,  and  Laodicea  was  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  same  quarter.  He  allowed  the  Jews  the  same  privileges  and 
immunities  in  each  of  these  new  cities,  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedon- 
ians, and  especially  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  that  people  settled  in  such  numbers, 
that  they  possessed  as  considerable  a  part  of  that  city  as  their  other  countrymen  en- 
joyed at  Alexandria.! 

Demetrius  had  withdrawn  himself  to  Ephesus  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  from 
thence  embarked  for  Greece;  his  whole  resource  being  limited  to  the  affection  of  the 
Athenians,  with  whom  he  had  left  his  fleet,  money,  and  wife  Deidamia.  But  he  was 
strangely  surprised  and  offended,  when  he  was  met  in  his  way  by  ambassadors  from 
the  Athenians,  who  came  to  acquaint  him  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  their 
city,  because  the  people  had,  by  a  decree,  prohibited  the  reception  of  any  of  the  kings. 
They  also  informed  him,  that  his  consort,  Deidamia,  had  been  conducted  to  Megara, 
with  all  the  honours  and  attendance  due  to  her  dignity.  Demetrius  was  then  sensible 
of  the  value  of  honours  and  homages  extorted  by  fear,  and  which  did  not  proceed 
from  the  will.  The  pouture  of  his  affairs  not  permitting  him  to  revenge  the  perfidy 
of  that  people,  he  contented  himself  with  intimating  his  complaints  to  them  in  a  mo- 
derate manner,  and  demanded  his  galleys,  among  which  was  that  prodigious  galley 
of  sixteen  benches  of  oars.  As  soon  as  be  had  received  them,  he  sailed  towards  the 
Cherosonesus;  and  having  committed  some  devastations  in  the  territories  of  Lysi- 
machus,  he  enriched  his  army  with  the  spoils,  and  by  that  expedient  prevented  the 
desertion  of  his  troops,  who  now  began  to  recover  their  vigour,  and  render  themselves 
again  formidable. 

Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  dominions,  enter- 
ed into  a  particular  treaty  with  Ptolemy,  and  strengthened  the  alliance  between  them, 
by  espousing  one  of  his  daughters,  named  Arsinoe;  shortly  after  which,  his  son 
Agathocles  married  another, 

This  double  alliance  between  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy  gave  umbrage  to  Seleucus, 
who  thereupon  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Demetrius,  and  espoused  Stratonice,  the 
daughter  of  that  prince,  by  Phila  the  sister  of  Cassander.  The  beauty  of  that  prin- 
cess had  induced  Seleucus  to  demand  her  in  marriage,  and  as  the  affairs  of  Deme- 
trius were  at  that  time  in  a  very  bad  condition,  so  honourable  an  alliance,  with  so 
powerf\il  a  prince,  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  him.  In  consequence  of  which,  he 
immediately  conducted  his  daughter,  with  all  his  fleet,  into  Syria  from  Greece,  where 
he  was  still  in  possession  of  some  places.  During  his  passage  he  made  a  descent  on 
Cilicia,  which  then  belonged  to  Plistarchus,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  to  whom  it 
had  been  assigned  by  the  four  kings,  who  divided  the  dominions  of  Alexander  the 
Great  after  the  death  of  Antigonus.  Plistarchus  vv^ent  to  complain  of  this  proceed- 
ing to  Seleucus,  and  to  reproach  him  for  contracting  an  alliance  with  the  common 
enemy  without  the  consent  of  the  other  kings,  which  he  considered  as  an  infraction 
of  the  treaty.  Demetrius,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  journey,  advanced  directly  to. 
the  city  of  Synada,  where  the  treasures  of  the  province,  amounting  to  twelve  hun-^ 
dred  talents,  were  deposited.     These  he  carried  off  with  all  expedition  to  his  fleets 
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and  then  set  sail  for  Syria,  where  he  found  Seleucus,  and  gave  him  the  princess. 
Stratonice  in  marriage.  I)emetrius,  after  some  days  passed  in  rejoicings  for  the  nup- 
tials, and  entertainments  given  on  each  side,  returned  to  Cilicia,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  province.  He  then  sent  his  wife  Phila  to  Cassander,  in  order  to 
excuse  his  proceeding.  These  kings  imitated  the  princes  of  the  east,  with  whom  it 
is  customary  to  have  several  wives  at  the  same  time.* 

During  these  transactions  of  Demetrius,  Deidamia,  another  of  his  wives,  who  had 
taken  a  journey  to  meet  him  in  Greece,  and  had  passed  some  time  with  him  in  that 
country,  was  seized  with  an  indisposition  that  terminated  in  her  death.  Demetrius 
having  reconciled  himself  with  Ptolemy,  by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus,  espoused 
Ptolemaide,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy;  by  which  means  his  affairs  began  to  assume  a 
better  aspect;  for  he  had  all  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  two  rich  and  powerful 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  besides  his  new  conquests  in  Cilicia.f 

It  was  very  imprudent  in  Seleucus  to  permit  so  dangerous  an  enemy  to  establish 
himself  at  so  small  a  distance  from  him,  and  to  usurp  from  one  of  his  allies  a  province 
so  near  his  own  dominions  as  Cilicia.  All  this  shows  that  these  princes  had  no  es- 
tablished rules  and  principles  of  conduct,  and  were  even  ignorant  of  the  true  interests 
of  their  ambition.  For  as  to  faith  of  treaty,  equity,  and  gratitude,  they  had  long 
since  renounced  them  all,  and  only  reigned  for  the  unhappiness  of  their  people,  as 
the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  has  observed.  J 

The  eyes  of  Seleucus  were  however  open  at  last,  and  in  order  to  prevent  his  hav- 
incr  a  neighbour  of  such  abilities  on  each  side  of  his  dominions,  he  required  Demetri- 
us to  surrender  Cilicia  to  him  for  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money;  but  that  prince 
not  being  disposed  to  comply  with  such  a  proposal,  Seleucus  insisted  upon  his  re-» 
storing  him  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  that  depended  on  Syria,  of  which  he  was 
kino^.  Demetrius,  enraged  at  this  demand,  replied  very  abruptly,  that  though  he 
should  lose  several  other  battles  as  fatal  to  him  as  that  of  Ipsus,  he  should  never  re- 
solve to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Seleucus  at  so  high  a  price.  At  the  same  time,  he 
sailed  to  those  two  cities,  where  he  reinforced  their  garrisons,  and  furnished  them 
with  all  things  necessary  for  a  vigorous  defence;  by  which  means  the  intention  of 
Seleucus  to  take  them  from  him  was  rendered  inetfectual  at  that  time.  This  pro- 
ceeding of  Seleucus  was  very  conformable  to  the  rules  of  political  interest,  but  had 
such  an  odious  aspect  with  reference  to  the  maxims  of  honour,  that  it  shocked  all 
mankind,  and  was  universally  condemned:  for  as  his  dominions  Avere  of  such  a  vast 
extent  as  to  include  all  the  countries  between  India  and  the  Mediterranean,  how  in- 
satiable was  that  rigour  and  avidity,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  his  father-? 
in-law  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  shattered  remains  of  his  fortune! 

Cassander  died  about  this  time,  of  a  dropsy,  after  having  governed  Macedonia,  Ibr 
the  space  of  nine  years,  from  the  death  of  his  father,  and  six  or  seven  from  the  last 
partition.  He  left  three  sons  by  Thessalonica,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Alexander  the 
Oreat.  Philip,  who  succeeded  him.  and  died  soon  after,  left  the  crown  to  be  contest^ 
ed  by  his  two  brothers. § 

Pyrrhus,  the  famous  king  of  Epirus,  had  espoused  Antigone,  a  relation  of  Ptolemy, 
in  Egypt.  This  young  prince  was  the  son  of  ^acldes,  whom  the  Molossians,  in  a 
revolt,  had  expelled  from  the  throne;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Pyrrhus 
himself,  then  an  infant  at  the  breast,  was  preserved  from  the  fury  of  the  revolters, 
who  pursued  him  Avith  intent  to  destroy  him.  After  various  adventures,  he  was  con-r 
ducted  to  the  court  of  king  Glaucias  in  Illyria,  where  he  was  taken  into  the  protection 
of  that  prince.  Cassander,  the  mortal  enemy  of  ^acides,  solicited  the  king  to  de- 
liver the  young  prince  into  his  hands,  and  offered  him  two  hundred  talents  on  that 
occasion:  Glaucias,  however,  was  struck  with  horror  at  such  a  proposal,  and  when 
the  infant  had  attained  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he  conducted  him  in  person  to 
Epirus  with  a  prwerful  army,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  dominions;  by  which  means 
the  Molossians  were  compelled  to  submit  to  force.  Justin  tells  us,  that  their  hatred 
being  softened  into  compassion,  they  themselves  recalled  him,  and  assigned  him  guar- 
dians to  govern  his  kingdom  till  he  should  be  of  age  himself;  but  there  seems  to  he 
no  great  probability  in  his  account.|| 

When  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  began  to  think  himself  sufficiently 
estabUshed  on  the  throne;  and  set  out  from  his  capital  city  for  Illyria,  in  order  to  be 
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Jiresent  at  tlie  nuptials  of  one  of  tlie  sons  of  Glaucias,  with  whom  he  had  been  brouglit 
up.  The  Molossians,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  revolted  a  second  time,  drove 
all  his  friends  out  of  the  kingdom,  seized  all  his  treasures,  and  conlerred  the  crown 
on  Neoptolemus,  his  great-uncle.  Pyrrhus  being  thus  divested  of  his  dominions,  and 
findino-  himself  destitute  of  all  succours,  retired  to  his  brother-in-law  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antio-onus,  who  had  espoused  liis  sister  Deidaniia. 

This  young  prince  distinguished  himself  among  the  bravest  in  the  battle  that  was 
fought  in  the  plains  of  Ipsus,  and  would  not  li)rsake  Demetrius,  even  after  he  was 
defeated.  He  also  preserved  for  him  those  Grecian  cities  which  that  prince  had  con- 
fided to  him;  and  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Ptolemy  and  De- 
metrius, by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus,  Pyrrhus  went  into  Egypt  as  a  hostage  for  liis 
brother-in-law- 

During  his  continuance  at  the  court  oi'  Ptolemy,  be  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  his 
strength,  address,  and  extraordinary  patience,  in  hunting  exercises,  and  all  other  la- 
bours. Observing,  that  of  all  the  wives  of  Ptolemy,  Berenice  had  the  greatest  as- 
cendant over  him,  and  that  she  .surpassed  the  others  in  prudence,  as  welt  as  beauty- 
he  attached  Piimself  to  her  in  particular;  for  as  he  was  already  an  able  politician,  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  his  court  to  those  on  whom  his  fortune  depend- 
ed, and  was  studious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  such  persons  as  were  capable  of  being 
useful  to  him.  His  noble  and  engaging  demeanour  procured  him  such  a  share  of 
Ptolemy's  esteem,  that  he  gave  him  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  his  favourite 
consort,  in  preference  to  several  young  princes,  who  demanded  her  in  marriao-e. 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  by  Philip,  her  first  husband,  who  was  a 
Macedonian  lord,  little  koown  with  respect  to  any  other  particular.  When  Pvrrhus 
had  espoused  Antigone,  the  queen  had  so  much  influence  over  her  consort  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  grant  iiis  son-in-law  a  fleet,  with  a  supply  of  money,  which  enabled  him 
to  repossess  himself  of  his  dominions.  Here  began  the  fortune'  of  an  exiled  prince 
who  was  afterward<3  esteemed  the  greatest  general  of  his  age;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  every  instance  of  his  early  conduct  denoted  extraordinary  merit  and 
raised  great  expectations  of  his  future  glory. 

Athens,  as  we  have  already  observed,  revolted  from  Demetrius,  and  shut  her  gates 
against  him.*  But  when  that  prince  tliought  he  had  sufficiently  provided  for  the 
security  of  his  territories  in  Asia,  he  marched  against  that  rebellious  and  uno-rateful 
city,  with  a  resolution  to  punish  her  as  she  deserved.  The  first  year  was  employed 
in  tlie  reduction  of  the  Messenians,  and  the  conquest  of  some  other  cities  which  had 
quitted  his  party,  but  he  returned  the  next  season  to  Athens,  which  he  closelv  block- 
ed up,  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  by  cutting  off  all  communication  of  provi- 
sions. A  ffeet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  sent  by  king  Ptolemy  to  succour  the 
Athenians,  and  which  appeared  on  the  coast  of  ^gina*  aflbSed  them  but  a  transient 
joy;  for  jsvhen  this  naval  force  saw  a  strong  fieet  arrive  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Demetrius,  beside  a  great  number  of  other  vessels  from  Cyprus,  and  that 
the  whole  amounted  to  three  hundred,  they  w^eighed  anchor,  and  fied.f 

Although  tfie  Athenians  had  issued  a  decree,  by  which  they  made  it  a  capital  crime 
for  any  person  even  to  mention  a  peace  with  Demetrius,  the  extreme  necessity  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  obliged  them  to  open  their  gates  to  him.  When  lie  entered 
the  city,  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  in  the  theatre,  which  he  surround- 
ed with  armed  troops,  and  posted  his  guards  on  each  side  of  the  stage  where  the  dra- 
matic pieces  were  performed;  and  then  descending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  theatre 
n  the  manner  usual  with  the  actors,  he  showed  himself  to  that  multitude,  who  seemed 
rather  dead  than  hvmg,  and  waited  for  the  event  in  inexpressible  terror,  expectino-  it 
would  prove  the  sentence  for  their  destruction;  but  he  dissipated  their  apprehensions 
by  the  first  expressions  he  uttered;  for  he  did  not  raise  his  voice  like  a  man  afiicfed 
with  the  emotions  of  rage,  nor  deliver  himself  in  any  passionate  or  insultino-lano-unge 
but  softened  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  only  addressed  himself  to  them  in  Gentle  co7nI 
plaints  and  amicable  expostulations.  He  pardoned  their  ofience,  and  restored  them 
to  his  favour;  presenting  them  at  the  same  time,  with  one  hundred  thousand  measures 
of  corn,  and  reinstating  such  magistrates  as  were  most  agreeable  to  them.  The 
joy  of  this  people  may  be  easily  conceived  from  tfie  terrors  "^vith  which  they  were 
before  affected;  and  how  glorious  nmst  such  a  prince  be,  who  could  always  support 
so  glorious,  so  admirable  a  character! 
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When  Ire  had  regulated  the  state  ofaffairs  in  Athens,  he  determined  to  reduce  the 
Laceda?monians.  Archidamus,  then-  king,  advanced  as  far  as  Mantinsea  to  meet  him; 
but  Demetrius  defeated  him  in  a  great  baltie,  and  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to 
fliorht.  After  wliich  he  adv;uiced  Into  Laconia,  and  fouglit  another  battle  in  the  very 
sight  of  Sparta.  He  was  again  victorious:  live  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  made 
prisoners,  and  two  huiiih-ed  killed  upon  the  cij)ot,  so  that  he  was  already  considered 
as  master  of  the  city,  which  had  never  been  taken  before. 

In  that  important  moment,  he  received  intelligence  which  affected  him  in  a  quite 
ditierent  manner.  Namely,  that  Lvsimachus  had  lately  divested  him  of  all  his  terri- 
tories in  Asia;  that  Ptolemy  had  made  a  descent  on  Cyprus,  and  conquered  all  the 
Island,  except  Salamina,  where  the  mother  of  Deinetrius,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
had  retired;  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  carried  on  the  siege  of  that  city  with 
great  vigour.  Demetrius  left  all  to  fly  to  their  assistance,  but  was  wsoon  informed  that 
the  place  had  surrendered.  Ptolemy  liad  the  generosity  to  give  the  mother,  wife,  and 
children  of  his  enemy,  their  liberty  without  any  ransom,  and  to  dismiss  them  with  all 
their  attendants  and  eflects.  He  even  made  them  magnificent  presents  at  their  de- 
parture, which  he  accompanied  with  all  imaginable  marks  of  honour. 

The  loss  of  Cyprus  was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  Tyre  and  Sidon;  and  Seleucus 
dispossessed  him  of  Cilicia  on  another  side.  Thus,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  saw  himself 
divested  of  all  his  dommions,  without  any  resources,  or  hopes  for  the  future. 

SECTION  II. DISPUTE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  SONS  OF  CASSANDER.     DEMETRIUS  PROCLAIMED 

KING  OF  MACEDONIA. 

No  prince  was  ever  exposed  to  greater  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or  ever  experienced 
more  sudden  changes,  than  Demetrius.  He  exposed  himself  to  these  events  by  his 
imprudence,  amusing  himself  with  inconsiderable  conquests,  while  he  abandoned  his 
provinces  to  the  first  invader.  His  greatest  successes  were  immediately  followed  by 
his  being  dispossessed  of  all  his  dominions,  and  almost  reduced  to  despair,  when  sud- 
denly an  unexpected  resource  offered  itself  from  a  quarter  where  he  had  not  the  least 
room  to  expect  it. 

In  the  quarrel  between  the  two  sons  of  Cassander  for  the  crown,  Thessalonica, 
their  mother,  favoured  Alexander,  who  was  the  youngest;  which  so  enraged  Antipa- 
ter,  the  eldest  son,  that  he  killed  her  with  his  own  hands,  though  she  conjured  him,  by 
the  breasts  which  had  nourished  him,  to  spare  her  life.     Alexander,  in  order  to  avenge 
this  unnatural  barbarity,  solicited  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhusand  Demetrius.     Pyrrhus 
arrived  first,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  chies  in  Macedonia,  part  of  which  he 
retained  as  a  compensation  f<)r  the  aid  he  had  given  Alexander;  and  he  returned  to 
his  own  dominions,  after  he  had  reconciled  the  two  brothers.     Demetrius  made  his 
approach  at  the  same  instant,  upon   which  Alexander  advanced  to  meet  him;  and 
testified,  at  the  mterview  between  them,  all  imaginable  gratitude  and  friendship;  but 
represented  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  state  of  his  affairs  was  changed,  and 
that  he  no  longer  had  any  need  of  his  assistance.     Demetrhis  was  displeased  with  this 
compliment,  \vh\\e  Alexander,  who  dreaded  the  greatness  of  his  power,  was  appre- 
hensive of  subjecting  himself  to  a  master,  should  he  admit  him  into  his  dominions. — 
They,  however,  conversed  together  with  an  external  air  of  friendship,  and  entertained 
each  other  with  reciprocal  feasts,  till  at  last  Demetrius,  upon  some  intelligence,  either 
true  or  fjigncd,  that  Alexander  intended  to  destroy  him,  prevented  the  execution  of 
that  design,  and  killed  him.     This  murder  armed  the  Macedonians  against  him  at 
first,  but'^vhen  he  had  acquainted  them  with  all  the  particulars  that  occasioned  his 
conduct,  the  aversion  they  entertained  for  Antipater,  the  infamous  murderer  of  his 
own  mother,  induced  them  to  declare  for  Demetrius,  and  they  accordingly  proclaimed 
him  king  of  Macedonia.     Demetrius  possessed  this  crown  for  the  space  of  seven  years, 
and  AntTpater  fled  into  Thrace,  where  he  ditl  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.* 
One  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  became  entire- 
ly extinct  by  the  death  of  Thessalonica,'and  her  two  sons;  as  the  other  branch  from 
Alexander  the  Great  had  before,  by  the  death  of  the  young  Alexander  and  Hercules, 
Iiis  two  sons.     Thus  these  two  princes,  who  by  their  unjust  wars  had  spread  desola- 
tion through  so  many  provinces,  and  destroyed  such  a  number  of  royal  families,  ex- 
perienced, by  a  just  decree  of  Providence,  the  same  calamities  in  their  own  families, 
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as  they  had  occasioned  to  others,  Pliilip  and  Alexander,  with  their  wives,  and  all  their 
descendants,  perished  by  riolent  deaths. 

About  this  time,  Seleucus  built  the  city  of  Seleucia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tif^ris,  and 
at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  Babylon.*  It  became  very  populous  in  a  short 
time  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  inhabited  by  six  hundred  thousand  persons.  The  dikes 
of  the  Euphrates  being  broken  down,  spread  such  an  inundation  over  the  country, 
and  the  branch  of  that  river  which  passed  through  Babylon,  was  sunk  so  low  by  thi» 
evacuation,  as  to  be  rendered  unnavigable,  by  which  means  that  city  became  so  in- 
commodious, that,  as  soon  as  Seleucia  was  built,  all  its  inhabitants  withdrew  thither. 
This  circumstance  prepared  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  tfiat  celebrated  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  who  at  a  time,  when  this  city  was  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  had 
foretold,  that  it  should  one  day  become  entirely  desert  and  uninhabited.  I  have  ob- 
served elsewhere,  by  what  manner  and  degrees  this  prediction  was  lully  accomplished.f 

Simon,  surnamed  the  Just,  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  died  at  the  close  of  the 
ninth  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  left  a  young  son  named  Onias.  As  he  was  of  too  tender 
an  age  to  take  upon  himself  the  exercise  of  that  dignity,  it  was  consigned  to  Eleazer  the 
brother  of  Simon,  who  discharged  the  functions  of  it  lor  the  space  of  fifteen  years.J 

I  here  pass  over  some  events  of  little  importance,  and  pi'oceed  to  Demetrius,  who, 
believing  himself  sufficiently  settled  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  began  to  make  great 
preparations  for  regaining  the  empire  of  his  father  in  Asia.  With  this  view,  he  raised 
an  army  of  above  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail; 
in  a  word,  so  great  an  armament  had  never  been  seen  suice  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Demetrius  animated  the  workmen  by  his  presence  and  instructions,  visited 
them  in  person,  directed  them  how  to  act,  and  even  assisted  them  in  their  labours. 
The  number  of  his  galleys,  and  their  extraordinary  dimensions,  created  universal  as- 
tonishment; for  ships  of  six,  and  even  five  benches  of  oars,  had  been  seen  till  then;  and 
Ptolemy  Philopater  did  not  build  one  of  forty  benches  till  many  years  after  this  period;§ 
but  it  was  only  for  pomp  and  and  ostentation,  whereas  those  which  Demetrius  built 
were  extremely  useful  in  battle,  and  more  admirable  for  their  lightness  and  speed  than 
their  grandeur  and  magnificence. || 

Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  receiving  intelligence  of  these  formidable  pre- 
parations of  Demetrius,  immediately  caught  the  alarm;  and  in  order  to  frustrate  their 
eflfect,  renewed  their  alliance,  in  which  they  likewise  engaged  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epi- 
rus;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  Lysimachus  began  to  invade  Macedonia  on  one 
side,  Pyrrhus  was  carrying  on  the  same  operations  on  the  other.  Demetrius  who 
was  then  making  preparations  in  Greece  for  his  intended  expedition  into  Asia,  ad- 
vanced with  all  speed  to  defend  his  own  dominions;  but  before  he  was  able  to  arrive 
there,  Pyrrhus,  had  taken  Bersea,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  Macedonia, 
where  he  found  the  wives,  children,  and  eflects  of  a  great  number  of  soldiers  belono-- 
ingto  Demetrius.  This  news  caused  so  great  a  disorder  in  the  array  of  that  princl, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  his  troops  absolutely  refused  to  follow  him,  and  declared 
with  an  air  of  mutiny  and  sedition,  that  they  would  return  to  defend  their  families  and 
effects.  In  a  word,  things  were  carried  to  such  an  extremity,  tliat  Demetrius,  perceiv- 
ing he  no  longer  had  any  influence  over  them,  fled  to  Greece  in  the  disguise  of  a  com- 
mon soldier,  and  his  troops  went  over  to  Pyrrhus,  whom  they  proclaimed  kino-  of 
Macedonia.il  "  ° 

The  diflferent  characters  of  these  two  princes  greatly  contributed  to  this  sudden 
revolution.  Demetrius,  who  considered  vain  pomp,  and  superb  magnificence  as  true 
grandeur,  rendered  himself  contemptible  to  the  Macedonians,  in  the  verv  circum- 
stance by  which  he  thought  to  obtain  their  esteem.  He  ambitiously  loaded  his  head 
with  a  double  diadem,  like  a  theatrical  monarch,  and  wore  purple  robes,  enriched  with 
a  profusion  of  gold.  The  ornaments  of  his  fleet  were  altogether  extraordinary;  and 
he  liad  long  employed  artists  to  make  him  a  mantle,  on  which  the  system  of  the  world 
with  all  the  stars  visible  in  the  firinament,  were  to  be  embroidered  in  o-old.     The 

*  A.M.  37Ui    Ant.  J.  C.  293.    Surab.l.  xvi.  v.  738,  et  743.    PI  in.  1.  vi.  c.  26. 

tVol.  I.    At  the  takmg  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 

t  A.M.  3712.     Ant.  J.  0.292.     Jos.'ph.  Aniiq.  l.xii.  c.  2. 

f  Thi§  iralley  was  two  hundred  and  eig^hty  cubits  (about  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet)  in  length  and  twonHf 

•ifhtcub.t.  (serenty-two  feet)  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  poop.    It  carried  tour  hundred  •a,lors\  hM.Te  fo7r 
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|A.  M.  3716.    Ant.  J.  C.  288.    Plut.  in  Demet.  p.  909,  et  in  Pyrih.  p.  SS6.    Ja»tia.  L  xvi.x.  2: 
1A.M.  3717.    Ant.J.C.2»7.  *^  xyux,^ 
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change  of  his  fortune  prevented  the  finishing  of  this  work,  and  no  futnre  kifig  W0ul<£ 
presimie  to  wear  it. 

But  that  Avhich  rendered  him  still  more  odious,  was  his  beinor  so  difficult  of  ap- 
proach. He  was  either  so  imperious  and  disdainful,  as  not  to  allow  those  who- had 
any  affairs  to  transact  with  him,  the  liberty  of  speech,  or  else  he  treated  them  with 
so  much  rudeness,  as  obliged  them  to  quit  his  presence  with  disgust.  One  day,  when 
he  came  out  of  his  palace,  and  Avalked  through  the  streets  with  a  mien  of  more  affa- 
bility than  it  was  usual  for  him  to  assume,  some  persons  were  encouraged  to  present 
a  few  petitions  to  him.  He  received  them  with  a  gracious  air,  and  placed  them  in 
one  of  the  folds  of  his  robe;  hut  as  he  was  passing  over  a  bridge  on  the  river  Axius,* 
he  threw  all  those  petitions  into  the  stream.  A  prince  must  certainly  know  very  lit- 
tle of  mankind,  not  to  be  sensible  that  such  a  contemptuous  behaviour  is  sufficient  to 
provoke  his  su-bjects  to  revolt  from  his  authority.  On  this  occasion,  an  action  of  the 
great  Philip  was  recollected,  which  has  been  related  among  the  events  of  his  reign. 
That  prince  had  several  times  refused  audience  to  a  poor  woman,  under  the  pretext 
that  he  had  not  leisure  to  hear  her.  "Be  no  longer  king  then,"  replied  she  with  some 
emotion;  and  Philip  from  thenceforth  made  it  a  maxim  with  himself,  to  grant  his  sub- 
jects long  and  frequent  audiences.     For,  as  Plutarch  observes  on  that  occasion.  The 

MOST  1>DISPENSIBLE    DLTY  OF  A  KING,  IS  TO  EXERT  HIMSELF   IN  THE    ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE.t 

The  JNXacedonians  had  formed  a  very  different  idea  of  Pyrrhus.  They  had  heard 
it  reported,  and  were  sensible  by  their  own  experience,  that  affability  was  natural  to 
him,  and  that  he  was  always  mild  and  accessible;  they  were  convinced  of  his  promp- 
titude to  recompense  the  services  rendered  him,  and  that  he  was  slow  to  anger  and 
severity.  Sonie  young  officers,  over  their  liquor,  had  vented  several  offensive  plea- 
santries against  him.  The  particulars  of  their  conversation  were  related  to  Pyrrhua 
himself,  who  ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  then  asked  them,  if 
they  had  expressed  themselves  in  the  manner  he  had  heard?  "Yes,  my  lord,"  replied 
one  of  the  company,  "and  we  should  fiave  added  a  great  deal  more^  if  we  had  had 
more  wine."  Pyrrhus  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  this  facetious  and  sprightly  an- 
swer, and  dismissed  them  from  fiis  presence  Avithout  farther  notice. 

The  Macedonians  thought  him  much  superior  to  Demetrius,  even  in  military  mer- 
it. He  had  vanquished  them  on  several  occasions,  but  their  admiration  of  his  brave- 
ry was  greater  tlian  their  resentment  for  their  defeat.  It  was  a  common  expression 
with  them,  that  other  princes  imitated  Alexander  in  nothing  but  their  purple  robes, 
the  number  of  their  guards,  the  aflectation  of  inclining  their  heads  Hke  his,  and  their 
imperious  mannner  of  speaking;  but  that  Pyrrhus  was  the  only  one  who  represented 
that  monarch  in  his  o;reat  and  laudable  qualities.  Pyrrhus  liimself  was  not  altogether- 
free  from  vanity,  w^itfi  respect  to  the  resemblance  Of  his  own  features  lo  those  of 
Alexander;  but  a  matron  of  Larissa,  in  whose  house  he  once  lodged,  had  undeceived 
liim  in  that  particular,  by  an  answer  perhaps  not  at  all  agreeable  tofiim-l  The  Ma- 
cedonians, however,  thought  they  discovered  in  him  a  resemblance  to  that  prince; 
with  all  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  and  the  vivacity,  promptitude,  and  impetuosity  with> 
which  he  charged  his  enemies,  and  bore  down  all  who  presumed  to  oppose  him;  but 
with  respect  to  the  military  art,  and  ability  in  drawing  up-  an  army  in  battle,  liiey^ 
thought  none  comparable  to  Pyrrhus. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  surprising  that  the  Macedonians,  who  entertained 
prejudices  so  much  in  his  favour,  and  so  disadvantageous  to  the  other,  should  easily 
quit  the  party  of  Demetrius,  to  espouse  that  of  Pyrrhus;  and  we  may  see  by  this  in- 
stance, and  a  thousand  others,  how  necessary  it  is  for  princes  to  attach  their  people  to- 
iheir  interest,  by  the  gentle  ties  of  affection  and  gratitude;  and  by  entertaining  a  real 
love  for  them,  which  is  the  only  means  of  acquiring  their  esteem;,  which  is  tlie  most 
solid  glory,  their  strongest  obligation,  and  at  the  same  time,  their  greatest  security. 

AsLysimachus  happened  to  arrive  immediately  after  Pyrrhus  had  been  declared 
king  of  Macedonia,  he  pretended*  that  he  had  contributed  as  much  as  that  prince  to 
the  flight  of  Demetrius,  and  that  fie  consequently  ought  to  have  a  share  in  that  king- 

•A  river  of  Upper  Macedonia.  i"0v9iv  ykp  kt-jo?  tw  £ata-(?.£»  rrforKxov,  Zg  rl  rvig SUvi;  leyov. 

\  A  set  of  ilatterei-s  had  really  ])eisuaded  Pyrrhus,  that  he  resembled  Alexander  in  his  features.  With  this  be- 
lief he  sent  for  the  pictures  of  Philip,  Perdiccii-,  Alexander,  Cassander,  and  some  other  princes,  and  tlien  desir- 
ed a  woman  of  Larissa.  with  whom  he  ilien  lodged,  to  tell  him,  which  of  those  princes  he  most  resembled.  Sh^. 
refu.*ed  to  answer  him  for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  last  lie  pressed  her  very  earnestly  to  satisfy  his  ciiriosi^j 
upon  which  ^he  replied,  that  slie  thought  him  very  like  Bati^cluoii,  who  was  a  noted  cook  in  tbHt  city*— Lu«mu» 
kd>t:rs.  indoct.  p.  552,  653. 
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dom.  Pyrrhus,  Avho,  in  this  conjuncture,  was  not  entirely  certain  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  Macedonians,  readily  acquiesced  in  the  pretensions  of  Lysimachus,  and  the  cities 
and  provinces  were  accordingly  shared  between  them;*  but  this  agreement  was  so  far 
from  uniting  them  with  each  other,  that  it  rather  led  them  into  a  constant  train  of  ani- 
mosities and  divisions;  "for,"  as  Plutarch  observes,  "when  neither  seas  nor  mountains, 
nor  uninhabited  deserts,  could  suffice  as  barriers  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  these 
princes;  and  when  their  desires  were  not  to  be  bounded  by  those  Hmits  which  separate 
Europe  from  Asia,  how  could  they  possibly  continue  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  re- 
frain from  the  injustice  of  invading  domains  so  near,  »nd  which  might  prove  so  com- 
modious to  them?  This  was  a  moderation  not  to  be  expected;  and  a  perpetual  war 
between  them  became  inevitable,  from  the  malignant  seeds  of  envy  and  usurpation 
which  had  taken  root  in  their  minds.  The  names  of  peace  andw^ar  were  considered 
by  them  as  two  species  of  coin,  to  which  they  themselves  had  given  currency,  merely 
for  their  own  interest,  and  without  the  least  regard  to  justice."  "Or,"  continues  the 
same  author,  "do  they  act  more  laudably,  when  they  engage  in  an  open  war,  than 
when  they  use  the  sacred  names  of  justice,  friendship,  and  peace,  for  what  in  reality, 
is  no  more  than  a  truce,  or  transient  suspension  of  their  unjust  views?" 

The  whole  history  of  Alexander's  successors  justifies  these  reflections  of  Plutarch. 
Never  were  more  treaties  and  alliances  made,  and  never  were  they  violated  with 
less  disguise,  and  more  impunity.  May  Heaven  grant  that  these  complaints  be 
never  applicable  to  any  princes  or  times  but  those  we  are  treating  of  at  present! 

Pyrrhus,  finding  the  Macedonians  more  tractable  and  submissive,  when  he  led  them 
to  war,  than  they  were  when  he  permitted  them  to  enjoy  a  state  of  repose,  and  being 
himself  not  much  addicted  to  tranquillity,  nor  capable  of  being  satisfied  in  the  calm 
of  a  long  peace,  was  daily  forming  new  enterprises,  without  much  regard  to  sparing 
cither  his  subjects  or  allies.  Lysimachus  took  advantage  of  the  army's  disgust  of 
Pyrrhus,  and  inflamed  them  still  more  by  his  emissaries,  who  artfully  insinuated  that 
they  had  acted  most  shamefully  in  choosing  a  stranger  for  their  master,  whom  inter- 
est and  not  affection  had  attached  to  Macedonia.  These  reproaches  drew  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  soldiers;  upon  which  Pyrrhus,  who  feared  the  consequences  of 
this  alienation  retired  with  his  Bpirots,  and  the  troops  of  his  allies,  and  lost  Mace- 
donia in  the  same  manner  he  had  gained  it. 

He  greatly  complained  of  the  inconstancy  of  this  people,  and  their  disaffection  to 
his  person;  but,  as  Plutarch  again  observes,  "kings  have  no  reason  to  blame  other 
persons,  for  sometimes  changing  their  party  according  to  their  interest,  as,  in  acting 
so,  they  only  imitate  their  own  example,  and  practise  the  lessons  of  infidelity  and 
treason,  which  they  had  learned  from  their  whole  conduct,  which  upon  all  occasions 
demonstrates  an  utter  disregard  for  justice,  veracity  and  faith,  in  the  observance  of 
engagements. 

With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Demetrius,  that  prince  when  he  found  himself  desert- 
ed by  his  troops,  retired  to  the  city  of  Cassandria,  a  city  on  the  frontiers  of  Thrace, 
and  in  upper  Macedonia,  where  his  consort  Phila  resided.  This  lady  was  so  afflict- 
ed at  the  calamitous  state  in  which  she  beheld  her  husband,  and  was  so  terrified  at  the 
misfortune  to  which  she  herself  was  exposed  by  the  declension  of  his  affairs,  that  she 
had  recourse  to  poison,  by  which  she  ended  a  life  that  was  becoming  more  insupport- 
able to  her  than  death  itself.* 

Demetrius,  thinking  to  gather  up  some  remains  of  his  shattered  fortune,  returned 
to  Greece,  where  several  cities  still  continued  devoted  to  him;  and  when  he  had  dis- 
posed his  affairs  in  the  best  order  he  was  able,  he  left  the  government  of  those  places 
to  his  son  Antigonus;  and  assembling  all  the  troops  he  could  raise  in  that  country,  which 
amounted  to  about  eleven  thousand  men,  he  embarked  for  Asia  with  a  resolution  to 
try  whether  despair  would  not  bring  forth  good  fortune.  Eurydice,  the  sister  of  his 
late  wife  Phila,  received  him  at  Miletas,  where'she  lived  with  the  princess  Ptolemaida, 
whose  marriage  with  Demetrius  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus- 
Eurydice  accordingly  presented  the  princess  to  him,  and  this  alliance  gave  birth  to 
Demetrius  who  afterwards  reigned  in  Cyrene. 

Demetrius,  soon  after  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  entered  Caria  and  Lycia,  where 
he  took  several  places  from  Lysimachus,  and  considerably  augmented  his  forces;  by 
which  means  he  at  last  made  himself  master  of  Sardis,  but,  as  soon  as  Agathocles,  the 
son  of  Lysimachus,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  abandoned  all  his  conquests,. 

•  Plut.  in  Pynh.  p.  389, 390»  t Plut.  in  Demet.  p.  9J0,  9H 
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and  marched  into  the  east.  His  design  in  taking  this  route,  was  to  surprise  Armenia 
and  Media;  but  Agathocles,  who  followed  him  closely,  cut  offhis  provisions  and  forage 
so  effectually,  that  a  sickness  spread  through  his  army,  and  weakened  it  extremely; 
and  when  he  at  last  made  an  attempt  to  march  over  Mount  Taurus,  with  the  small 
remains  of  his  troops,  he  found  all  the  passes  guarded  by  the  enemies,  which  obliged 
him  to  march  for  Tarsus  in  Celicia.* 

From  thence  he  represented  to  Seleucus,  to  whom  that  city  belonged,  the  melancholy 
situation  of  his  affairs,  and  entreated  him  in  a  very  moving  manner,  to  afford  him  the 
necessary  subsistence  for  himself  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops.  Seleucus  was 
touched  with  compassion  at  first,  and  despatched  orders  to  his  lieutenants  to  furnish 
him  with  all  he  should  want.  But  when  remonstrances  were  afterwards  made  to  him 
upon  the  valour  and  abilities  of  Demetrius,  his  genius  lor  resource  and  stratagem, 
and  intrepidity  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  whenever  the  least  opportunity  for 
acting  presented  itself;  he  thought  it  impossible  to  reinstate  a  prince  of  that  character, 
witholit  incurring  many  disadvantages  himself.  For  which  reason,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  support  him,  he  resolved  upon  his  destruction,  and  immediately  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  with  an  intention  to  attack  him.  Demetrius 
who  had  received  intelligence  of  these  measures,  posted  his  troops  in  those  parts  of 
Mount  Taurus,  where  he  imagined  it  would  be  difficult  to  force  them,  and  sent  to 
Seleucus  a  second  lime,  to  implore  his  permission  to  pass  into  the  east,  in  order  to 
establish  himselfin  some  country  belonging  to  the  barbarians,  where  he  might  end 
his  days  in  tranquillity;  but  if  he  should  not  be  inclined  to  grant  him  that  favour,  he 
entreated  his  consent  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  in  his  dominions;  and  begged  that 
.prince  not  to  expose  him  to  famine,  and  the  rigours  of  the  season,  as  that  would  be 
delivering  him  up  defenceless  to  the  discretion  of  his  enemies. 

Seleucus  was  so  prejudiced  againt  the  design  he  had  formed  against  the  east,  that 
this  proposal  only  tended  to  increase  his  diffidence;  and  he  consented  to  nothing  more, 
than  his  taking  winter-quarters  inCataonia,  a  province  adjacent  to  Cappadocia,  dur- 
inor  the  two  severest  months  of  that  season;  after  which  he  was  immediately  to  evac- 
uate that  country.  Seleucus,  during  this  negotiation,  had  placed  strong  guards  at 
all  the  passes  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  which  obliged  Demetrius  to  have  recourse  to 
arms  in  order  to  disengage  himself.  He  accordingly  made  such  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  troops  who  guarded  the  passes  in  the  mountains,  that  he  dislodged  them  from 
thence,  and  opened  himself  a  passage  into  Syria,  which  he  immediately  entered. 

His  own  courage,  and  the  hopes  of  his  soldiers,  reviving  from  this  success,  he  took 
all  possible  measures  for  making  a  last  effort  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  affairs; 
but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  distemper,  which  dis- 
<',oncerted  all  his  measures.  During  the  forty  days  that  he  continued  sick,  most  of 
his  soldiers  deserted;  and  when  he  at  last  recovered  his  health,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
action,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the  desperate  necessitj'"  oi' attempting  to  surprise 
Seleucus  in  his  camp  by  night,  with  the  handful  of  men  who  still  continued  in  his 
service.  A  deserter  gave  Seleucus  intelligence  of  this  design  time  enough  to  prevent 
its  effects;  and  the  desertion  oi"  the  troops  of  Demetrius  increased  upon  this  disap- 
pointment. He  then  endeavoured,  as  his  last  resource,  to  regain  the  mountains  and 
join  his  fleet;  but  he  found  the  passes  so  well  guarded,  that  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal himself  in  the  woods;  from  whence  he  was  soon  dislodged  by  hunger,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender  himself  to  Seleucus,  who  caused  him  to  be  conducted  under  a 
strong  guard  to  Chersonesus  of  Syria,  near  Laodicea,  where  he  was  detained  pris- 
oner. He  however,  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  a  park  for  hunting,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences of  hfe  in  abundance. 

When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  his  father's  captivity,  he  was  affected 
with  the  utmost  sorrow,  and  wrote  to  all  the  kings,  and  even  to  Seleucus  himself,  to 
obtain  his  release;  offering,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  pgrson  as  a  hostage  for  him, 
and  consenting  to  part  with  all  his  remaining  dominions,  as  the  price  of  his  liberty. 
Several  cities,  and  a  great  number  of  princes,  joined  their  solicitations  in  favour  of 
the  captive  prince;  but  Lysimachus  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Seleucus,  pro- 
vided he  would  cause  his  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.  The  king  of  Syria  was  struck 
with  horror  at  so  barbarous  and  inhuman  a  proposal;  and,  in  order  to  grant  a  favour 
solicited  from  so  many  different  quarters,  he  seemed  only  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  son 
Antigoniis  and  Stratonice,  that  Demetrius  might  be  sensible  of  his  obligation  to  them 
for  his  liberty, 
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In  the  mean  time,  that  unhappy  prince  supported  his  misfortunes  with  patience  and 
magnanimity;  and  became  at  last  so  habituated  to  them,  that  they  no  longer  seemed 
to  affect  him.  He  exercised  himself  in  racing,  walking,  and  hunting;  and  might  have 
been  infinitely  more  fiappy,  had  fie  made  a  true  estimate  of  his  condition,  than  while 
hurried  over'lands  and  seas  by  tfie  firenzy  of  ambition.  For  what  other  fruit  do  these 
pretended  heroes,  who  are  called  conquerors,  derive  fi-om  all  their  labours  and  wars, 
and  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  they  expose  themselves,  but  the  fatality  of  torment- 
inor  tfiemselves,  by  rendering  others  miserable;  and  constantly  turning  their  backs  on 
tranquillity  and  happiness,  which,  if  they  may  be  believed,  are  the  sole  ends  of  all  their 
motions?  Demetrius  was  gradually  seized  with  melancholy,  and  no  longer  amused 
himself  with  his  former  exercises;  he  grew  corpulent,  and  entirely  abandoned  himself 
to  drinking  and  gaming  at  dice,  to  which  he  devoted  whole  days,  undoubtedly  with 
design  to  banish  the  melancholy  thoughts  of  his  condition.  When  he  had  continued 
in  his  captivity  for  the  space  of  three  years,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  distemper, 
occasioned  by  his  inactivity  and  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four  years.  His  son  Antigonus,  to  whom  the  urn,  which  enclosed  the 
ashes  of  that  prince,  was  transmitted,  celebrated  his  funeral  with  great  magnificence. 
We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  of  the  present  history,  that  this  Atigonus,  who  was  sur- 
named  Gonatus,  continued  peaceable  possessor  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia;  and 
the  race  of  this  prince  enjoyed  the  crown  for  several  generations,  in  a  direct  hne  from 
father  to  son,  till  the  reign  of  Perseus,  the  last  of  that  family,  who  was  divested  of 
Macedonia  by  the  Romans. 

SECTION  III. — PTOLEMY  SOTER  RESIGNS  HIS  KINGDOM  TO  HIS   SON  PTOLEMY  PHILADEL- 
PHUS.      LIBRARY  OF   ALEXANDRIA  FOUNDED. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years  in  Egypt,  with 
the  title  of  king,  and  of  nearly  thirty-nine  from  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  desirous 
of  transmitting  the  throne  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,^  one  of  his  sons  by  Berenice. 
He  had  likewise  several  children  by  his  other  wives,  and  among  those,  Ptolemy,  sur- 
named  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  who  being  the  son  of  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of 
Antipater,  and  the  eldest  of  the  male  issue,  considered  the  crown  as  his  right,  after 
the  death  of  his  father.f 

But  Berenice,  who  came  into  Egypt,  merely  to  accompany  Eurydice,  at  the  time 
of  her  espousals  with  Ptolemy,  so  exceedingly  charmed  that  prince  with  her  beauty, 
that  he  married  her;  and  so  great  was  her  influence  over  him,  that  she  caused  him  to 
prefer  her  son  to  all  his  issue  by  the  other  queens.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent 
all  disputes  and  wars  that  might  ensue  after  his  death,  which  he  was  sensible  could 
not  be  very  remote,  as  he  was  then  eighty  years  of  age,  he  resolved  to  have  him 
crowned  in  his  own  life-time,  intending,  at  the  same  time,  to  resign  all  his  dominions 
to  him,  declaring,  that  to  create  a  king  was  more  glorious  than  to  be  so  one's  self. 
The  coronation  of  Philadelphus  was  celebrated  with  the  most  splendid  festival  that 
had  ever  been  seen;  but  I  reserve  the  description  of  it  to  the  next  section. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  quitted  the  court,  and  retired  to  Lysimachus,  whose  son,  Aga- 
thocles,  had  espoused  Lysandra,  the  sister  of  Ceraunus,  both  by  fkther  and  mother; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Agathocles,  he  removed  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  who  receiv- 
ed him  with  a  goodness  entirely  uncommon,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  repaid  with 
the  blackest  ingratitude,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  was  also  the  first  year 
of  the  124th  Olympiad,  the  famous  watchtower  in  the  isle  of  Pharos  was  completed. 
It  was  commonly  called  the  Tower  of  Pharos,  and  has  been  reputed  one  of  the  se- 
ven wonders  of^  antiquity.  It  Avas  a  large  square  structure,  built  of  white  marble, 
on  the  top  of  which  a  fire  was  constantly  kept  burning,  in  order  to  guide  vessels  in 
their  course,  and  cost  eight  hundred  talents-t  The  architect  of  the  edifice  was  So- 
stratus  of  Cnidus,  who,  to  perpetuate  the  whole  honour  of  it  to  himself,  had  recourse 
to  the  artifice  I  have  mentioned  before. §  Pharos  was  originally  a  real  island,  at  the 
distance  of  seven  furlongs  from  the  continent;  but  was  afterwards  joined  to  it  by  a 
causeway  like  that  of  Tyre.jj 

•The  word  sigTiifits,  a  lover  of  his  brethren;  but  Ptolemy  receired  this  mmame  ag;reeably  <o  a  fipiire  of  speech 
called  antTphrasis,  because  he  charged  two  of  hisbtothera  with  forming  designs  against  hi«  life  and  then  caused 
them,  to  b«  destroyed.— Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  12.  t  A.  M.  3719.    Ant.  J.  C.  285.    Justini  1.  xvi. 

tThe  talent  of  Alexandria  wa*  neerly  twice  the  value  of  the  Athenian  talent. 

JVot  L  In  the  history  of  Egypt.  JPlin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  12.    Strab^  1.  xvii,  p.  790.    Suid,  in  *ip«y. 
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About  this  time,  the  image  of  the  god  Serapis  was  brought  from  Pontua  to  Akx- 
andria.*  Ptolemy  was  induced  by  a  dream  to  demand  it,  by  an  embassy,  of  the  king 
of  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  where  it  had  been  kept.  It  was,  however,  refused  him 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  till  at  last,  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope  suffered  such  extre- 
mities from  a  famine,  that  they  consented  to  resign  this  idol  to  Ptolemy  for  a  supply 
of  corn,  which  he  transmitted  to  them;  and  the  statue  was  then  conveyed  to  Alex^ 
andria,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  called  Rhacotis,  where  it  was  adored  by 
the  name  of  Serapis,  and  a  famous  temple,  called  the  Serapion^was  afterwards  erect- 
ed for  it  in  that  place.  This  structure,  according  to  Ammianus  Marceliinus,  surpass- 
ed, in  beauty  and  magnificence,  all  the  temples  in  the  world,  except  the  Capitol  at 
Rome.t  This  temple  had  also  a  library,  which  became  famous  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
for  the  name  and  value  of  the  books  it  contained. 

Ptolemy  Soter  had  been  careful  to  improve  himself  in  polite  Uterature.  as  was  evi- 
dent by  his  compiling  the  hfe  of  Alexander,  which  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients, but  is  now  entirely  lost.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  sciences,  which  he  much 
admired,  he  founded  an  academy  at  Alexandria,  called  the  Musseum,  where  a  society 
of  learned  men  devoted  themselves  to  philosophical  studies,  and  the  improvement  of 
all  other  sciences,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  London  and  Paris.  To  ef- 
fect this,  he  began  by  giving  them  a  library^  which  was  greatly  increased  by  his  suc- 
cessors.i  His  son  Philadelphus  left  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  in  it  at  the  time 
of  his  death;  and  the  succeeding  princes  of  that  race  enlarged  it  still  more,  till  at  last 
it  consisted  of  seven  hundred  thousand  voIumes.§ 

Tliis  library  was  formed  by  the  following  method.  All  the  Greek  and  other  books 
that  were  brought  into  Egypt  were  seized,  and  sent  to  the  Musaeum,  where  they 
were  transcribed  by  persons  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  copies  were  then  de- 
liv^ered  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  originals  were  deposited  in  the  library^  Ptolemy 
Evei^etes,  for  instance,  borrowed  the  Avorks  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  ^schylus, 
of  the  Athenians,  and  only  returned  them  the  copies,  which  he  caused  to  be  trans- 
cribed in  as  beautiful  a  manner  as  possible;  and  he  Ukewise  presented  them  with 
fifteen  talents,  for  the  originals  which  he  kept.|| 

As  the  Musseum  was  at  first  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  which  was  called  Bruchion, 
and  near  the  royal  palace,  the  library  was  founded  in  the  same  place,  and  it  soon 
drew  vast  numbers  thither;  but  when  it  was  so  much  augmented,  as  to  contain  four 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  they  began  to  deposit  the  additional  books  in  the  Sera- 
pion.  This  last  library  was  a  supplement  to  the  former,  for  which  reason  it  received 
the  appellation  of  its  Daughter,  and  in  process  of  time  contained  three  hundred 
thousand  volumes. 

In  Csesar 's  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  a  fire,  occasioned  by  those 
hostilities,  consumed  the  library  of  Bruchion,  with  its  four  hundred  thousand  vo- 
lumes.^ Seneca  seems  to  me  to  have  been  much  displeased,  when  speaking  of  the 
conflagration;  he  bestows  his  censures,  both  on  the  library  itself,  and  the  eulogium 
made  on  it  by  Livy,  who  styles  it  an  illustrious  monument  of  the  opulence  of  the 
Egpytian  kings,  and  of  their  wise  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  sciences. — 
Seneca,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  such,  would  only  have  it  considered  as  a  work 
resulting  from  the  pride  and  vanity  of  those  monarchs,  who  had  amassed  such  a  num- 
ber of  books,  not  for  their  own  use,  but  merely  for  pomp  and  ostentation.**  This 
reflection,  however,  seems  to  discover  very  little  sagacity;  for  is  it  not  evident  beyond 
contradiction,  that  none  but  kings  are  capable  of  founding  those  magnificent  libra- 
ries, which  become  a  necessary  treasure  to  the  learned,  and  do  infinite  honour  to  those 
states  in  which  they  are  established? 

The  library  of  Serapion  did  not  sustain  any  damage,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  there 
that  Cleopatra  deposited  those  iwo  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  that  of  Pergamus, 
which  were  presented  to  her  by  Antony.  This  addition,  with  other  enlargements 
that  were  made  from  time  to  time,  rendered  the  new  library  of  Alexandria  more  nu- 

*A.  M.  S720.    Ant.  J.  C.  284.    Taeit.  Hist.  1.  iv.c.  83.  et  84.    Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osir.p.  361.     Clem.  Alex,  in 
Protrept.  p.  31.  tAmm.   Mavcell- 1.  xxii.  c.  16. 

JArrian.  in  prsef.    Plut.  in  Mex.  p.  691     Q.  Curt.  I.  ix.  c,  8.    Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  793.    Plut.  in  Moral,  p.  1095. 
^Euseb.  in  Chron.  ||Galen. 

IfPlut.  in  Caesar,  p.  732.    In  Anton,  p.  943.    Ammt  Marcell.  l.xxii.  c.  16.    Dion.  Cass.  1.  xlii.  p.  202. 
•*Quadringenta  millia  lihrorum  Alexandria  ai-8erunt,puleherrinium  regiae  opulentiae  monumentum  Alius  lnu« 
daverlt,sicut  Livius,  qui  elfcgantiae  re^um  ciiraeque  cgregium  id  opus  ait  fuisse.    Non  fuitelegantia  illud,  aut 
cura.sed  siudiosa  luxuria;  imune  studio^a  quidem,  quoniamnoa  in  studium,  sedin  spectaculum  eompaiaveiant; 
-^Paretur  itaque  librorum  quaulara  sit  nihil  in  appafatum— Senec,  de  Tranquill,  Anim.  c,  ix. 
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merous  and  considerable  than  tlie  first;  and  though  it  was  ransacked  more  than  once, 
during  the  troubles  and  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  Roman  empire,  it  alwavs 
retrieved  its  losses,  and  recovered  its  number  of  volumes.  In  this  condition  it  sub- 
sisted for  many  ages,  aftording  its  treasures  to  the  learned  and  curious,  till  the  se- 
venth century,  when  it  suffered  the  same  fate  with  its  parent,  and  was  burned  by  the 
Saracens,  when  they  took  that  city,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  642.  The  manner  by 
which  this  misfortune  happened  is  too  singular  to  be  passed   over  in  silence. 

John,  surnamed  the  Grammarian,  and  a  famous  follower  of  Aristotle,  happened  to 
be  at  Alexandria  when  it  was  taken:  and  as  he  was  much  esteemed  by  Amri-Ebnol- 
As,  the  general  of  the  Saracen  troops,  he  entreated  that  commander  to  besto  w  upon 
him  the'  Alexandrian  library.     Amri  replied,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant 


,ibrar3^     ^ ^.^,   ,-  .  ,i         u      r 

if  those  books  contained  the  same  doctrine  with  the  koran,  they  could  not  be  ot  any 
use,  because  the  koran  was  sufficient  in  itself,  and  comprehended  all  necessary  truths; 
but  if  tliey  contained  any  particulars  contrary  to  that  book,  they  ought  to  be  destroy- 
ed." In  consequence  ot'  this  answer,  they  were  all  condemned  to  the  flames,  without 
any  farther  examination:  and  to  that  effect,  were  distributed  into  the  pubhc  bagnios, 
where,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  they  were  used  for  fuel  instead  of  wood.  We 
may  from  hence  form  a  just  idea  of  the  iirodigious  number  of  books  contained  in  that 
librarv;  and  thus  was  this  inestimable  treasure  of  learning  destroyed.* 

The  Musa^um  of  Bruchion  was  not  burned  with  its  library.  Strabo  informs  us 
in  his  description  of  it,  that  it  was  a  very  large  structure  near  the  palace,  and  fronting 
the  port;  and  that  it  was  surrounded  with  a  portico,  in  which  the  philosophers  walk- 
ed. He  adds,  that  the  members  of  this  society  were  governed  by  a  president,  whose 
station  was  so  honourable  and  important,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  he  was 
always  chosen  by  the  king  himself,  and  afterwards  by  the  Roman  emperor:  and  that 
they  had  a  hall  where  the  whole  society  ate  together  at  the  expense  of  the  pubhc,  by 
whom  thev  were  supported  in  a  very  plentiful  manner.! 

Alexandria  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  this  Museeum,  for  the  advantage  she  long 
enjoyed  of  being  the  greatest  school  in  all  that  part  of  the  world,  and  of  having 
trained  up  a  vast  number  of  men  famous  in  literature.  It  is  from  thence  in  particu- 
lar, that  the  church  has  received  some  of  its  most  illustrious  doctors;  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Ammonius,  Origen,  AnatoUus,  Athanasius,  and  many  others;  for  all  these 
studied  in  that  seminary. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  probably  the  first  president  of  this  seat  of  learning;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  the  superin tendency  of  the  library.  Plutarch  informs  us, 
that  his  first  proposal  to  Ptolemy  was  the  esfablishment  of  a  library  of  such  authors 
as  treated  of  civil  polity  and  government,  assuring  him,  that  he  would  always  supply 
him  with  such  counsels  as  none  of  his  friends  would  presume  to  offer  him.  This 
was  almost  the  only  expedient  for  introducing  truth  to  princes,  and  showing  them, 
under  borrowed  names,  their  duties,  as  well  as  their  defects.  When  the  king  had 
reUshed  this  excellent  advice,  and  measures  were  taken  to  procure  all  such  books 
as  were  requisite  in  this  first  view,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Demetrius  carried 
the  affair  to  a  much  greater  length,  and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  collect  all  sorts  of 
other  books  for  the  library  we  have  mentioned.  Who  could  better  assist  that  prince 
in  the  accomplishment  of  so  noble  and  magnificent  a  plan,  than  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
who  was  himself  a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  letters,  as  Avell  as  a  very  able  politician? 

W^e  have  f()rmerly  seen  what  inducements  brought  Demetrius  to  tlie  court  ot  this 
prince.:}:  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  heaped  a  profusion 
of  honours  upon  him,  and  made  him  his  confidant.  He  consulted  him,  in  preference  to  all 
his  other  counsellors  in  the  most  important  affairs,  and  particularly  those  which  re- 
lated to  the  succession  to  the  crown.  This  prince,  two  years  bef()re  his  death,  had 
formed  a  resolution  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  favour  of  one  of  his  children.§  Deme- 
trius endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  that  design,  by  representing  to  him,  that  he 
must  no  longer  expect  to  enjoy  any  authority,  if  he  divested  himself  of  his  dignity 
in  such  a  manner,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  create  him  a  master.  But  when 
he  found  him  absolutely  determined  on  his  abdication,  he  advised  him  to  regulate  his 
choice  by  the  order  prescribed  by  nature,  and  which  was  generally  followed  by  all 

*Abul-Pharagiii*.  in  Hist.  Drnast.  IX. 
tStmb.  I.xvii.  p.  793.      JPlut.  in  Demet.  p.892.  Diog.  Laeil.  inDemet.  Phal.      §A,  M.  3719.  Ant.  J.  C.205. 
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nations:  in  consequence  of  which,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  him  to  prefer  his  eldest 
son  by  Eurydice  his  first  wife.  But  the  influence  of  Berenice  prevailed  over  this 
equitable  and  prudent  ndvice,  which  in  a  short  time  proved  fatal  to  its  author. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  year,  died  Ptolemy  Soter,  kin^  of  Eofypt,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  a2:>\  and  two  years  after  his  resignation  of  the  empire  to  his  son.* 
He  was  the  most  able  and  worthyjnan  of  all  his  race,  and  left  behind  him  such  ex- 
amples of  prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  as  very  Pew  of  his  successors  were  de- 
sirous of  imitating.  During  the  space  of  nearly  forty  years,  in  which  Pie  governed 
Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Alexan.ler,  he  raised  it  to  such  a  height  of  grandeur  and 
power,  as  rendereil  it  superior  to  the  other  kingdoms.  He  retained  upon  the  throne 
the  same  fondness  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and  the  same  aversion  for  ostentatious 
pomp,  as  he  first  discovered  when  he  ascended  it.  He  was  accessible  to  his  subjects, 
even  to  a  degree  of  familiarity.  He  frequently  ate  Aviih  them  at  their  own  houses, 
and,  when  he  gave  any  entertainment  himself,  he  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  borrow 
their  richest  plate,  because  he  had  but  very  little  of  his  own,  and  no  more  than  was 
necessary  for  his  common  use.  When  some  persons  represented  to  him,  that  the  re^ 
gal  dignity  seemed  to  require  an  air  of  greater  opulence,  his  answer  was,  "That  the 
true  grandeur  of  a  king  consisted  in  enriching  others,  not  him3elf.""t 

SECtlON  IV. MAGNIFICENT  SOLEMNITY,  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILADEL- 

PHUS,  KING  OF  EGYPT. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after  his  father  had  abdicated  the  crown  in  his  favoun 
entertained  the  people,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  with  the  most  splendid  festival 
mentioned  in  antiquity.  Athenseus  has  left  us  a  long  description  of  it,  transcribed 
from  Callixenus  the  Rhodian,  who  compiled  a  history  of  Alexandria,  and  Mountfaucon 
relates  it  in  his  Antiduities.  I  shall  insert  the  particulars  of  it  in  this  place,  because 
they  will  give  us  a  very  proper  idea  of  the  riches  and  opulence  of  Egypt.  I  may  add 
too,  that  as  ancient  authors  speak  very  often  of  sacred  pomp,  processions,  and  solemn 
festivals  in  honour  of  their  gods,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  some  idea  of 
them  for  once,  by  describing  one  of  the  most  celebrated  solemnities  that  was  ever* 
known.  Plutarch,  who  is  perpetually  mentioning  triumphs  among  the  Romans,  has 
the  adprobation  of  his  readers  for  hisparticulardescription  of  that  of  Paulus  jEmilius, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent.  The  account  is  inserted  in  this  place  for  the 
gratification  of  those  who  take  pleasure  in  such  pageantry,  and  may  be  passed  over 
without  interrupting  the  history,  by  the  reader  whose  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  with- 
drawn from  more  ini))ortant  subjects. 

This  pompous  solemnity  continued  a  whole  day,  and  was  conducted  through  the 
circus  of  Alexandria.  It  was  divided  into  several  parts,  and  formed  a  variety  of 
separate  processions.  Beside  those  of  the  king's  father  and  mother,  the  gods  had 
each  of  them  a  distinct  cavalcade,  adorned  with  the  ornaments  relating  totheir  history  .^i 
Athenneus  has  only  related  the  particulars  of  that  of  Bacchus,  by  which  a  judgment 
mnv  be  formed  of  the  man-nificenCe  of  the  rest. 

The  procession  began  with  a  troop  ofsileni,  some  habited  in  purple,  others  in  robes 
of  a  deep  red;  whose  employment  was  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  and  make  way. 

Next  the  sileni  came  a  band  of  satyrs,  composed  of  twenty,  in  two  ranks,  each 
carrying  a  gilded  lamp. 

These  were  succeeded  by  the  Victories,  with  golden  wings,  carrying  vases  nine 
feet  ijigh,  steaming  with  kindled  j)erfumes,  partly  gilt,  and  partly  adorned  with  leaves 
of  ivy.  Their  habits  were  adorned  with  the  figures  of  animals,  and  every  part  of* 
them  glittered  with  gold. 

After  these  came  a  double  altar,  nine  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
foHage  of  ivy,  intermixed  with  ornaments  of  gold.  Jt  was  also  beautified  witfi  a  gold 
crown  composed  of  vine  leaves,  and  adorned  on  all  sides  with  white  fillets. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  youths  next  advanced,  clothed  in  purple  vests,  each  of 
them  supporting  a  gold  vase,  of  incense,  myrrh,  pnd  saii'ron. 

They  were  followed  by  forty  satyrs  wearing  crowns  of  gold,  embellished  with  leaves 
of  ivy;  and  in  the  riLCht  hand  of  each,  was  another  crown  of  the  same  metal,  adorned 
with  vine  leaves.     Their  habits  were  diversified  with  a  variety  of  colours. 

In  the  rear  of  these,  marched  two  sileni,  arrayed  in  purple  mantles  and  white  draw-' 
(ers;  one  of  them  wore  a  kind  of  hat,  and  carried  a  gold  caduceus  in  his  hand;  the 

•A.  M.  3721.    Ant.  J.  C.  283.  tW"t.  ill  Apoph*  p.  181.  JAthen.  1.  v.  p.  197--2S3. 
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other  had  a  trumpet.  Between  these  two  was  a  man,  six  feet  in  height,  masked  and 
habited  like  a  trau'-edian.  He  also  carried  a  gold  cornucopiaB,  and  was  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  The  Year. 

This  person  preceded  a  very  beautiful  woman,  as  tall  as  himself,  dressed  in  a  mag- 
nificent manner,  and  glittering  all  over  with  gold.  She  held  in  one  hand  a  crown 
composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  peach-tree  and  in  the  other  a  branch  of  palm.  She  was 
called  Penteteris.* 

The  next  in  the  procession  were  the  genii  of  the  four  seasons,  wearing  ornaments 
by  which  they  were  distinguished,  and  supporting  two  gold  vases  of  odours,  adorned 
with  ivy  leaves.     In  the  midst  of  them  was  a  square  altar  of  gold. 

A  band  of  satyrs  than  appeared,  wherein  gold  crowns;  fashioned  like  the  leaves  of 
ivy,  and  arrayed  in  red  habits.  Some  bore  vessels  filled  with  wine,  others  carried 
drin  king-cups. 

Immediately  after  these  was  seen  Ph.iliscus,  the  poet  and  priest  of  Bacchus,  attend-^ 
ed  by  comedians,  musicians,  dancers,  and  other  persons  of  that  class. 

Two  tripods  were  carried  next,  as  prizes  for  the  victors  at  the  athletic  combats 
and  exercises.  One  of  these  tripods,  being  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  was 
intended  for  the  youths;  the  other,  wiiich  Avas  eighteen  feet  high,  was  designed  for 
the  men. 

An  extraordinary  large  chariot  followed  these.  It  had  four  wheels,!  was  twenty- 
one  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  and  was  drawn  by  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men.  In  this  chatiot  was  a  figure  fifteen  feet  in  height,  representing  Bacchus,  in  the 
attitude  of  performing  libations  with  a  large  cup  of  gold.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  robe 
of  brocaded  purple,  which  flowed  down  to  his  leet.  Over  this  was  a  transparent  vest 
of  satfron  colour,  and  above  that,  a  large  purple  mantle  embroidered  with  gold.  Be- 
fore him  was  a  vessel  of  gold,  formed  in  the  Laconic  manner^  and  containing  fifteen 
measures,  called  metretes.t  This  was  accompanied  with  a  gold  tripod,  on  which  were 
placed  a  gold  vase  of  odours,  with  two  cups  of  the  same  metal  full  on  cinnamon  and 
satfron.  "Bacchus  was  seated  in  a  shade  of  ivy  and  vine  leaves,  intermixed  with  the 
foliage  of  fruit-trees;  and  from  these  hung  several  crowns,  fillets,  and  tyrsi,  with  tim- 
brels, ribbons,  and  a  variety  of  satiric,  comic,  and  tragic  masks.  In  the  same  chariot 
were  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  that  deity  with  the  other  ministers  and  interpreters 
of  mysteries,  dancers  of  all  classes  and  women  bearing  vans.§ 

These  were  followed  by  the  Baccliantes,  who  marched  with  their  hair  dishevelled, 
and  wore  crowns  composed,  some  of  serpents,  others  of  branches  of  the  yew,  the  vine, 
or  the  ivy.  Some  of  these  women  carried  knives  in  their  hands,others  grasped  serpents. 

After  these  advanced  another  chariot,  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and  drawn  by  sixty 
men.  In  this  was  the  statue  of  Nyssa,  or  Nysa,l|  twelve  feet  high,  sitting,  and  clothed 
in  a  yellow  vest,  embroidered  with  gold,  over  which  was  another  Laconic  habit.- — 
The  statue  rose  by  the  aid  of  some  machines  that  were  not  touched  by  any  person, 
and  after  it  had  poured  milk  out  of  a  gold  cup  it  resumed  its  fi)rmer  seat.  Its  left 
hand  held  a  thyrsus  adorned  with  ribbons,  and  on  its  head  was  a  gold  crown,  on  tlie 
top  of  which  were  represented  various  leaves  of  ivy,  with  clusters  of  grapes,  composed 
of  gems.  It  was  covered  with  a  deep  shade,  formed  by  a  blended  foliage,  and  a  gild- 
ed lamp  hung  at  each  corner  of  the  chariot. 

After  this,  came  another  chariot,  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-four  in 
breadth,  and  drawn  by  three  hundred  men.  On  this  was  placed  a  wine-press,  also 
thirty-six  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  and  a  half  broad;  this  was  full  of  the  produce  of 
the  vintage.  Sixty  satyrs  trod'  the  grapes  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,aiid  sung  such  airs  as 
corresponded  with  the  action  in  which  they  were  employed.  Silenas  was  the  c'liel  of 
the  band,and  streams  of  wine  flowed  from'the  chariot  tlu-oughout  the  whole  progress. 

Another  chariot  of  the  same  magnitude,  was  drawn  by  six  hundred  men.  This 
carried  a  vat  of  a  prodigious  size,  made  of  leopard's  skins  sewed  together.  The  ves- 
sel contained  ^hrce  thoitsand  measures,  and  shed  a  constant  eflitsion  of  wine  during 
the  procession. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  one  liundred  and  twenty  crowned  satyrs  and  sileni^ 
carrying  pots,  flaggons,  ond  large  cups,  all  of  gold. 

*This  word  signifies  the  space  of  five  years,  the  feast  of  Bacchus  being  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  every  fifth 

tihe  chariots  in  general,  of  wliieh  mention  will  b«  made  in  the  sequel  of  this  relation,  liad  also  four  wheels. 
tThis  word  IS  frequently  used  in  iiie  piesent  d^scnption;  it  is  the  name  oi  a  GrteK  measure,  which  corres- 
ponds nearly  with  the  Roman  amphora,  but  was  somewhat   larger,  containing  nine  gallons. 

§Mjstica  Vannu*  lacchi.— Yirg.  llShe  is  thought  to  have  been  tjie  nurse  of  Bacehus 
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This  (roop  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  silver  vat,  containing  six  hundred  me- 
tretes,  and  placed  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  the  same  numher  of  men.  The  vessels 
were  adorned  Avith  coaased  work,  and  the  rim  together  with  two  handles  and  the  base 
were  embellished  with  the  figures  of  animals.  The  middle  part  of  it  was  encompassed 
with  a  gold  crown  adorned  with  jewels. 

Next  appeared  two  silver  bowls,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  nineinheight.  The 
upper  part  of  their  circumference  was  adorned  with  studs,  and  the  bottom  with  sev- 
eral animabj  three  of  which  were  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  many  more  of  a  lesser 
size. 

These  were  followed  by  ten  great  vats,  and  sixteen  other  vessels,  the  largest  of 
which  contained  thirty  metretes,  and  the  least  five:  there  were  likewise  ten  chaldrons, 
twenty-lour  vases  with  two  handles,  and  disposed  on  five  salvers;  two  silver  wine- 
presses, on  which  were  placed  twenty-four  goblets;  a  table  of  massy  silver,  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  and  thirty  more  of  six;  four  tripods,  one  of  which  was  of  nnassy  silver, 
and  had  a  circumference  of  twenty-four  feet;  the  other  three,  that  were  smaller,  were 
adorned  with  precious  stones  in  tiie  middle. 

Then  came  twenty  Delphic  tripods,  all  of  silver,  and  something  less  than  the 
preceding.  They  were  likewise  accompanied  with  twenty-six  beakers,  sixteen  flag- 
gons,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  other  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  contained  six 
metretes,  and  the  smallest  two.     All  these  vessels  were  of  silver. 

After  these  came  the  gold  vessels;  four  of  which,  called  Raconics.  were  crowned  with 
vine-leaves,  there  were  likewise  two  Corinthian  vases,  whose  rims  and  middle  circum- 
ference were  embellished  with  the  figures  of  animals;  these  contained  eight  metretes; 
a  wine-press,  on  which  ten  goblets  Avere  placed;  two  other  vases,  each  of  which  con- 
tained five  metretes,  and  two  more  that  held  a  couple  of  measures:  twenty-two  vessels 
for  preserving  liquors  cool,  the  largest  of  which  contained  thirty  metretes,  and  the  least, 
one:  four  gold  tripods  of  an  extraordinary  size:  a  kind  of  basket  of  gold,  intended  as 
a  repository  for  vessels  of  the  same  metal:  this  was  enriched  with  jewels,  and  was  five 
feet  in  length;  it  was  likewise  divided  into  six  partitions,  one  above  another,  and  adorn- 
ed with  various  figures  of  animals,  above  three  feet  in  heigth:  two  goblets,  and  two  glass 
bowls  with  gold  ornaments;  two  salvers  of  gold,  four  cubits  in  diameter,  and  three 
others  of  less  dimensions,  ten  beakers:  an  altar  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  twenty  five 
dishes. 

Afier  this  rich  equipage,  marched  sixteen  hundred  youths  habited  in  white  vests 
and  crowned,  some  of  them  with  ivy,  others  with  branches  of  pine.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  this  band  carried  gold  vases,'and  four  hundred  of  thera  vases  of  silver. 
Three  hundred  more  carried  silver  vessels  made  to  keep  liquors  cool. 

After  these  appeared  another  troop  bearing  large  drinking  vessels,  some  of  which 
were  of  gold,  fifty  of  silver,  and  three  hundred  diversified  with  various  colours. 

There  were  likewise  several  tableSj  six  feetin  length,  and  supporting  a  variety  of  re- 
markable objects.  On  one  was  represented  the  bed  ofSemele,  on  which  were  disposed 
several  vests,  some  of  gold  brocade,  others  adorned  with  precious  stones. 

We  must  not  omit  a  chariot  thirty-three  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-one  feet  in  breadth, 
drawn  by  five  hundred  men.  In  this  was  represented  a  deep  cavern,  shrouded  with 
ivy  and  vine-leaves:  several  pigeons,  ring  doves;  and  turtles,  issued  out  of  the  aper- 
ture, and  flew  about.  Little  bands  were  fastened  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  be 
caught  by  the  people  around  them.  Two  fountains  one  of  milk  and  the  other  of  wine, 
flowed  out  of  the  cavern.  All  the  nymphs  who  stood  round  it  wore  crowns  of 
gold.  Mercury  was  also  seen  with  a  gold  caduceus  in  his  hand,  and  clothed  in  a 
splendid  manner. 

The  expedition  of  Bacchus  to  the  Indies,  was  exhibited  in  another  chariot  where 
the  god  was  represented  by  a  statue,  eight  feet  in  heigth,  and  mounted  upon  an  ele- 
phant. He  was  arrayed  in  purple,  and  wore  a  gold  crown  intermixed  with  twining,  ivy 
and  vine  leaves.  A  k)ng  thyrsus  of  gold  was  in  his  hand,  and  his  sandals  were  of  the 
same  metal.  On  the  neck  of  the  elephant  was  seated  a  satyr  more  tfian  seven  feet 
high,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  formed  in  imitation  of  pine  branches,  and 
blowing  a  kind  of  trumpet  made  of  goat's  horn.  The  trappings  of  the  elephant  were  of 
gold, and  his  neck  was  adorned  with  a  crown  of  that  metal  shaped  like  the  foliage  of  ivy. 

This  chariot  v/«s  followed  by  five  hundred  young  virgins,  adorned  with  purple  vests 
and  gold  zones.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  who  commanded  the  rest,  wore 
crowns  of  gold  tint  seemed  to  be  composed  of  the  branches  of  pine. 

Next  to  those  came  one  hundred  and  twenty  satyrs,  armed  at  all  points,  some  in 
silver,  and  others  in  co])perarms. 
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To  these  succeeded  five  troops  of  sileni,  and  crowned  satyrs,  mounted  on  asses, 
some  of  whom  were  entirely  harnessed  with  gold,  the  rest  with  silver. 

After  this  troop  appeared  a  long  train  of  chariots,  twenty-four  of  which  were  drawn 
by  elephants;  sixty  by  he-goats;  twelve  hy  lions;  six  by  oryges,  a  species  of  goats; 
fifteen  by  buffaloes;  four  by  wild  asses;  eight  by  ostriches,  and  seven  by  stags.  In 
these  chariots  were  Uttle  youths  dressed  as  charioteers,  and  wearing  hats  with  broad 
rims.  They  were  accompanied  by  others  of  a  less  stature,  clothed  in  mantles  em- 
broidered with  gold.  The  boys,  who  performed  the  office  of  charioteers,  were  crown- 
ed with  branches  of  pine,  and  the  lesser  youths  with  ivy. 

On  each  side  of  these  were  three  chariots  drawn  by  camels,  and  followed  by  others 
drawn  by  mules.  In  these  chariots  were  several  tents,  resembling  those  of  the  bar- 
barians, with  Indian  women,  and  those  of  other  nations,  habited  like  slaves.  Some 
of  their  camels  carried  three  liundred  pounds  weight  of  incense;  others  two  hundred 
of  saffron,  cinnamon,  iris,  and  other  odoriferous  spices. 

At  a  Uttle  distance  from  these,  marched  a  band  of  Ethiopians,  armed  with  pikes. 
One  body  of  these  carried  six  hundred  elephants'  teeth;  another,  two  thousand  branches- 
of  ebony;  a  third,  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold  dust. 

After  these  came  two  hunters  carrying  gilded  darts,  and  marching  at  the  head  of 
tvvo  thousand  four  hundred  dogs,  of  the  Indian,  Hyrcanian,  and  Molossian  breeds 
beside  a  variety  of  other  species. 

They  were  succeeded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  supporting  trees,  to  which 
were  fastened  severalspecies  of  birds  and  deer.  Cages  were  also  carried,  in  which  were 
parrots,  peacocks,  turkey  hens,  pheasants,  and  a  great  number  of  Ethiopian  birds. 
After  these  appeared  one  hundred  and  thirty  sheep  of  that  country;  three  hundred  of 
the  Arabian  breed;  twenty  of  the  island  of  Kubcea,  twenty  six  white  Indian  oxen,  eight 
of  the  Ethiopian  species;  also  a  large  white  bear;  fourteen  leopards;  sixteen  panthers; 
four  lynxes;  three  small  bears;  a  caraeleopard,*  and  an  Ethiopian  rhinoceros. 

Bacchus  advanced  next,  seated  m  a  chariot,  and  wearing  a  gold  crown  embellished 
with  ivy-leaves.  He  was  represented  as  taking  sanctuary  at  the  alter  of  Rhea,  from 
the  persecution  of  Juno.  Priapus  was  placed  near  him,  with  a  crown  of  gold  formed 
hke  the  leaves  ofivy.  The  statue  of  Juno  was  crowned  v*^ith  a  gold  diadem;  and  those 
of  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  wore  crowns  of  fine  gold  representing  ivy  leaves.  The 
image  of  Virtue  was  placed  near  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  on  her  head  was  a  crown  of 
gold,  made  in  imitation  of  olive  branches.  Another  statue,  representing  the  city  of 
Corinth,  was  also  near  Ptolemy;  with  a  gold  diadem  on  its  head.  At  a  little  distance 
from  each  of  these  was  a  great  vase  filled  with  gold  cups,  and  a  large  bowl  of  the 
same  metal,  which  contained  five  metretes. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  several  women  richly  arrayed,  and  bearing  the  names 
of  the  Ionian,  and  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  with  the  islands  which  had  formerly 
been  conquered  by  the  Persians.     All  this  train  wore  crowns  ofgold. 

In  another  chariot  was  a  gold  thyrsus,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  a  silver  lance  eight  feet  long. 

In  this  part  of  the  procession  were  a  variety  of  wild  beasts  and  horses,  and  twenty- 
four  lions  of  a  prodigious  size;  and  also  a  great  number  of  chariots,  in  which  were 
not  only  the  statues  of  kings,  but  those  of  several  deities. 

After  these  came  a  chorus  of  six  hundred  men,  among  whom  were  three  hundred 
who  played  on  gilded  harps,  and  wore  gold  crowns.  At  a  small  distance  from  this 
band,  marched  two  thousand  bulls,  all  of  the  same  cok)ur,  and  adorned  with  gold 
frontlets,  in  the  middle  of  which  rose  a  crown  of  the  same  metal. 

They  were  all  adorned  with  a  collar,  and  an  8egis,t  hung  on  the  breast  of  each. 
All  these  habiUments  were  of  gold. 

The  procession  of  Jupiter,  and  a  great  number  of  other  deities,  advanced  next, 
and,  after  all  the  rest,  that  of  Alexander, whose  statue  of  massy  gold  was  placed  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  elephants;  on  one  side  of  which  stood  Victory,on  the  other  Minerva. 

The  procession  was  graced  with  several  thrones  of  gold  and  ivory,  on  one  of  which 
was  a  large  diadem  of  gold,  and  on  another  a  horn  of  the  same  metal.  A  third  sup- 
ported a  crown;  and  a  fourth  a  horn  of  solid  gold.  On  the  throne  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
tiie  father  of  the  reigning  prince,  was  a  gold  crown,  which  weighed  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,|  each  containing  four  drachmas. 

*This  animal,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  is  mentioned  by  Horace. 
^'Diversum  confusa  jjeniis  panthera  camelo." 

t  A  kind  of  buckler  which  covered  the  breast. 
tThe  Attic  stater,  usually  called  %fu(rsi,,  was  equal  to  about  one  dollar  and  eighty-ieren  e«nts;  the  TahM 
bereforw  of  this  single  crown  was  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
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In  this  procession  were  likewise  three  hundred  gold  vases,  in  which  perfumes^  were 
to  be  burned;  fifty  gilded  altars,  encompassed  with  gold  crowns.  Four  torches  of 
gold,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  were  fastened  to  one  of  these  altars.  There  were  like- 
wise twelve  gilded  hearths,  one  of  Avhich  was  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and 
sixty  in  height;  and  another  was  only  twelve  feet  and  a  half  high.  Nine  Delphic 
tripods  of  gold  appeared  next,  having  six  feet  in  their  altitude;  and  there  were  six 
others,  nine  feet  in  height.  The  largest  of  all  was  forty-five  feet  high;  several  ani- 
mals in  gold  were  placed  upon  itj  and  its  upper  part  was  encompassed  with  a  gold 
crown,  formed  of  a  foliage  of  vine-leaves. 

After  these  were  seen  several  gilded  palms,  twelve  feet  in  length,  together  with  a 
caduceus,  also  gilt,  sixty-six  feet  long;  a  gilded  thunderbolt,  in  length  sixty  feet;  a 
gilded  temple,  sixty-feet  in  circumference;  a  double  horn,  twelve  feet  long;  a  vast 
number  of  gilded  animals,  sev^eral  of  which  were  eighteen  feet  in  height.  To  these 
were  added  several  deer  of  a  stupendous  size,  and  a  set  of  eagles  thirty  feet  high. 

Three  thousand  and  two  hundred  crowns  of  gold  were  likewise  carried  in  this  pro- 
cession; together  with  a  consecrated  crown  measuring  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
(undoubtedly,  in  its  circumference)  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gems,  and  surround- 
-  ing  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Berenice.  Several  large  crowns  of  gold  were 
also  supported  by  young  virgins,  richly  habited.  One  oi"  these  crowns  was  three  feet 
in  height,  with  a  circumference  of  twenty-four. 

These  ornaments  of  the  procession  were  accompanied  with  a  gold  curiass,  eighteen 
feet  in  height;  and  another  of  silver,  twenty-seven  feet  high.  On  the  latter  was  the 
representation  of  two  thunderbolts  of  gold,  eighteen  feet  in  length;  with  an  oaken 
crown  embellished  with  jewels;  twenty  gold  bucklers;  sixty-four  complete  suits  of 
gold  armour;  two  boots  of  the  same  metal,  four  teet  and  a  half  in  length;  twelve  ba- 
sins; a  great  number  of  flaggons;  ten  large  vases  of  perfumes  for  the  baths;  twelve 
beakers;  fifty  dishes,  and  a  large  number  of  tables;  all  these  were  of  gold.  There 
were  likewise  five  tables  covered  with  gold  goblets;  and  a  horn  of  solid  gold,  forty- 
four  feet  in  length.  All  these  gold  vessels  and  other  ornaments,  were  in  a  separate 
procession  from  that  of  Bacchus,  which  has  been  already  described. 

There  were  likewise  four  hundred  chariots  laden  with  vessels,  and  other  works  of 
silver;  twenty  others  filled  with  gold  vessels,  and  eight  hundred  more  appropriated  ~ 
to  the  carriage  of  aromatic  spices. 

The  troops  who  guarded  this  procession  were  composed  of  fifty-seven  th'>usand 
six  hundred  foot,  and  twenty-three  thousand  horse,  all  dressed  and  armed  in  a  mag- 
nificent manner. 

During  the  games  and  public  combats,  which  continued  for  some  days  after  this 
pompous  solemnity,  Piolemy  Soter  presented  the  victors  with  twenty  crowns  of  gold, 
and  they  received  twenty-three  from  his  consort  Berenice.  It  appeared,  by  the  re- 
gisters of  the  palace,  that  these  last  crowns  were  valued  at  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  talents,  and  fifty  mines;  from  whence  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  immense  sums  to  which  all  the  gold  and  silver  employed  in  this  splendid  ceremo- 
nial amounted. 

Such  was  the  magnificence  exhibited  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  his  coronation.  If 
Fabricius,  the  famous  Roman,  whom  I  formerly  mentioned,  and  who  had  rendered 
himself  so  remarkable  for  his  contempi  of  gold  and  silver,  had  been  a  spectator  of 
this  procession,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  sight  of  it  in  all  its  parts  would  have  proved 
insupportable  to  him;  and  that  he  would  have  thought  and  spoken  like  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  upon  an  occasion  which  had  some  resemblance  to  this.  He  and  his  son 
Titus  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Rome,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  but 
finding  himself  fatigued  with  the  excessive  length  of  that  pompous  procession,  he 
could  not  conceal  his  displeasure,  and  declared,  that  he  was  justly  punished  by  that 
tedious  ceremony,  for  his  weakness  in  desiring  a  triumph  at  his  advanced  age.* 

In  this  festival  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  no  part  of  it  was  conducted  with  any  ele- 
gance, or  had  the  least  air  of  taste  and  genius.  An  amazing  prodigality,  of  gold  and 
silver,  was  displayed,  which  makes  me  recollect  a  passage  in  Sallust,  the  beauty  and 
f  )rce  of  which  I  have  the  mortification  not  to  be  able  to  render  in  our  language.  Cata- 
line  intended  to  represent  the  immoderate  luxury  of  the  Romans,  his  cotemporaries, 
who  lavished  immense  sums  in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  statues,  wrought  plate,  and 
superb  buildings.     "They  draw  out,"  says  he,  "and  torment  their  gold  and  silver  by 

•Adeo  nihil  ornampntoriim  r-xtrinneciM  ciipide  api>Ptivit,  ut  triiimphi   rlie  fati^ntus  tarditate  et  tssdio  pomjur, 
non  reucuerit  mtnlo  se  plecti,  tjui  tnuinphuni— urn  inepte  seiiex  coueupisset.— Sueton,  iii  Vespas. «,  12. 
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all  iniap-inable  methods,"  (I  must  entreat  the  reader's  excuse  for  this  literal  transla- 
tion,) "and  yet  this  excess  of  prodigality  is  incapable  of  exhausting  and  overceming 
their  riches."  "Omnibus  modus  pecuniara  trahunt,  vexant;  tamen  summa  libidine 
diviiias  suas  vincere  nequeunt."*  In  such  profusions  as  these  did  the  whole  merit  of 
Philadelphus  consist  on  this  occasion. 

What  could  there  be  truly  great  or  admirable  in  this  vain  ostentation  of  riches, 
and  a  waste  of  such  immense  treasure  in  a  bottomless  abyss,  after  they  had  cost  the 
people  so  many  fatiguing  labours,  and  perhaps  had  been  amassed  by  a  long  series  of 
violent  exactions?  The  spoils  of  whole  provinces  and  cities  were  sacrificed  to  the  curi- 
osity of  a  single  day,and  displayed  to  public  view,  only  to  raise  the  frivolous  admiration 
of  a  stupid  populace,  without  conducing  to  the  least  real  advantage  or  utility.  Nothing 
ever  argued  a  more  profound  ignorance  of  the  true  use  of  riches  and  solid  glory,  and 
of  whatever  else  has  any  just  pretensions  to  the  esteem  of  mankind. 

But  what  can  we  say,  when  we  behold  a  sacred  procession,  and  a  solemnity  of  re- 
ligion converted  into  a  public  school  of  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  such  as  are 
only  proper  to  excite  the  most  shameful  passions  in  the  spectators,  and  induce  an  ut- 
ter depravity  of  mind  and  manners,  by  presenting  to  their  view  all  the  utensils  of  ex- 
cess and  debauch,  with  the  most  powerful  allurements  to  indulge  them,  and  that, 
linder  pretext  of  paying  adoration  to  the  gods!  What  divinities  must  those  be,  who 
Would  exact,  or  even  suffer,  so  scandalous  a  pomp  in  their  worship! 

Section  v» — commencement  of  the  reign  of  ptolemy  philadelphus.     death  of 

demetrius  phalerius. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  became  sole  master  of  all  his 
dominions,  which  were  composed  of  Egvpt,  and  many  provinces  depended  on  it,  viz. 
Phoinicia,  Coelosyria,  Arabia,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Pamphiha,  CiHcia, 
Lycia,  Car3'a,-and  the  isles  Cyclades.t 

During  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Philadelphus  had  concealed  his  resentment  against 
Demetrius  Phalerius,  for  the  advice  he  gave  that  prince,  when  he  was  deliberating  on 
the  choice  of  a  successor.  But  when  the  sovereign  power  entirely  devolved  upon  him, 
he  caused  that  philosopher  to  be  siezed  and  sent  with  a  strong  guard  to  a  remote  for- 
tress, where  he  ordered  him  to  be  confined  till  he  should  determine  in  what  manner 
to  treat  him.  The  bite  of  an  aspic  at  last  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  that  great  man, 
who  merited  a  better  fate.t 

The  testimonies  in  his  favour,  of  Cicero,  Strafeo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  Siculus,  and 
many  others,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  probity  and  wisdom  of  his  government:  we 
therefore  shall  only  consider  what  has  beeen  observed  with  respect  to  his  eloquence. 

The  characters  of  his  writings,  as  Cicero  observes  in  several  places,  were  sweet- 
ness, elegance,  beauty,  numbers  and  ornament,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  in 
them  the  disciple  of  Theophrastus.  He  excelled  in  that  species  of  eloquence,  which 
is  called  the  temperate  and  florid.  His  style,  in  other  respects,  gentle  and  calm,  was 
adorned  and  ennobled  with  bold  and  shining  metaphors,  that  exalted  and  enlivened 
liis  discourse,  otherwise  not  dignified,  to  any  great  degree,  with  rich  sentiments,  and 
those  beauties  that  constitute  the  great  and  sublime.  He  was  rather  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a  wrestler,  formed  in  the  shade  and  tranquillity,  for  public  games  and  spectacles, 
tliau  as  a  soldier  inured  to  arms  by  exercise,  and  quitting  his  tent  to  attack  an  enemy. 

His  discourse  had  indeed,  the  faculty  of  afiecting  his  hearers  with  something  grate- 
ful and  tender,  but  it  Wanted  energy  to  inspire  the  force  and  ardour  that  inflame  the 
mind,  and  only  left  in  it  an  agreeable  remembrance  of  some  transient  sweetness  and 
graces,  not  unlike  that  which  we  retain  after  hearing  the  most  harmonious  concert.§ 

It  must  be  confessed,  this  species  of  eloquence  has  its  merit,  when  limited  to  just 
bounds;  bm  as  it  is  very  difficult  and  unusual  to  preserve  a  due  mediocrity  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  to  suppress  the  sallies  of  a  rich  and  lively  imagination,  not  always 
guided  by  the  judgment,  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  apt,  therefore,  to  degenerate  and 
become,  even  from   its  own  beauties,  a  pernicious  delicacy,  which  at   length  viti- 

*These  melftphorieal  terms,  "trahunt,  vexant.  vincere  nequeunt  "  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  combats 
'rf  the  cthletie.  wherein,  after  one  of  tlieni  has  thiown   his  adversaiy,  and  imacrines  himself  victorions.  he  dra^s 
him  alonc^  the  arena,  in  sight  of  the  spectator*,  tw  ists.  shakes,  .uid  torments  him,  witliont  beui^  able  to  extort  a 
confession  from  him  of  his  defeat.    In  this  contest,  thertfo-e.  whei-ein  tlie  Roman  author  reprtsents  luxuiy  and 
riches  to  be  engaged,  all  the  jirofnsions  of  the  former  were  inca  liable  of  exhaustinp^  and  overconjing  the  latter. 
tA.  M.  3721.     Ant.  J.  C  283.    Thoecrit.  Idyll,  xvii. 
tDiog.  I,aert.  in  Demet.  Cie.  in  Orat.  pro  Habir.     Post.  n.  23. 
^Demetrius  Phalerius  in  hoc  numero  haberi  potest:  dispntator  subtilis,  orator  parum  rehemensj  dulcis  tamCD} 
W  Theophrasti  discipulum  possis  ag^noseere.    OfRc.  1 .  i.  n.  3, 
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ates  and  depraves  the  taste.  This  was  the  effect,  according  to  Cicero  and  Quinc 
tilian,  who  were  good  judges  in  this  point,  of  the  florid  and  studied  graces  peculiar 
to  the  style  of  Demetrius.  Athens,  till  his  time,  had  been  accustomed  to  a  noble  and 
majestic  eloquence,  whose  character  was  natural  beauty,  without  paint  and  glitter. 
Demetrius  was  the  first  who  rev^olted  against  this  manly  and  solid  eloquence,  instead 
of  which  he  substitued  a  soft  and  languishing  species,  that  abated  the  vigour  of  the 
mind,  and  at  length  rendered  false  taste  predominant.* 

Two  of  Alexander's  captains  survived,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus.  who, 
till  then,  had  always  been  united  by  treaties  and  confederations:  and  as  they  were 
now  advancing  to  the  period  of  their  days,  for  they  were  both  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,,  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that  they  would  have  been  desirous  of 
ending  their  lives  in  the  union  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  them;  instead  of 
which,  their  mutual  destruction  became  the  sole  object  of  their  thoughts,  on  the  fol- 
lowing occasion. 

Lysimachus  after  the  marriage  of  his  son  Agathocles  with  Lysandra  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Ptolemy,  espoused  another  himselfj  whose  name  was  Arsinoe,  and  had 
several  children  by  her.  The  ditierent  interests  of  these  two  sisters  led  them  into  all  sorts 
of  intrigues,  to  Ibrm  a  powerful  party  in  their  favour,  upon  the  death  of  Lysimachus. 
What  are  ambitious  wives  and  mothers  not  capable  of  attempting!  Their  opposition 
to  each  other  was  not  the  mere  effect  of  personal  interest,  but  was  chiefly  fomented 
by  the  difference  of  their  mothers.  Lysandra  was  the  daughter  of  Eurydice,  and 
Arsinoe  ofBerenice.  The  arrival  of  Ptolemy  Ceranus,  the  brother  of  Philadelphus, 
at  this  court,  made  Asinoe,  apprehensive  that  hisinterest  would  strengthen  too  much 
the  party  of  Lysandra,  who  was  his  sister  by  the  same  mother;  and  that  they  would 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  hereslf  and  her  own  children,  at  the  death  of  Lysimachus. 
This  calamity  she  was  determined  to  prevent  by  sacrificing  Agathocles  to  her  sus- 
picions; and  she  succeeded  in  her  design,  by  representing  him  to  her  husband,  as  one 
who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  and  crown,  by  which  she  so  much  in- 
censed him  against  his  own  son,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death. 
Lysandra  and  her  children,  with  her  brother  Ceranus,  and  Alexander,  another  son 
of  Lysimachus,  took  sanctuary  in  the  court  of  Seleucus,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  de- 
clare war  against  Lysimachus.  Several  of  the  principal  officers  of  this  prince,  and 
even  those  who  had  been  most  devoted  to  his  interest,  were  struck  with  so  much  horror 
at  the  murder  of  his  son,  that  they  abandoned  him,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Se- 
leucus, where  they  strengthened  at  the  remonstrance  of  Lysandra,  by  their  own  com- 
plaints. Seleucus  was  easily  induced  to  undertake  this  war,  for  which  he  was  already 
sufficiently  disposed  by  views  of  interest.! 

Before  he  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  he  resigned  his  queen  Stratonice  to  his  son 
Antiochus,  for  a  reason  I  shall  soon  relate;  and  consigned  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  a 
considerable  part  of  his  empire,  reserving  to  himself  no  other  territories  than  the  pro- 
vinces between  the  Euphrates  and  the  sea.+ 

Antiochus  was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper,  the  cause  of  which  the  physicians 
were  unable  to  discover;  for  which  reason  his  condition  was  thought  entirely  des- 
perate. It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  inquietude  of  a  father,  who  beheld  himself  on  the 
point  of  losing  his  son  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  whom  he  had  intended  for  his  suc- 
cessor in  his  vast  dominions,  and  in  whom^all  the  happiness  of  his  life  consisted, 
Erasistratus,  the  most  attentive  and  skilful  of  all  the  physicians,  have  carefully  con- 
sidered every  symptom  with  which  the  indisposition  of  the  j'oung  prince  was  attend- 
ed, believed  at  last  that  he  had  discovered  its  true  cause,  and  that  it  proceeded  from 
a  passion  he  had  entertained  for  some  lady;  in  which  conjecture  he  was  not  deceived. 
It,  however,  was  more  difficult  to  discover  the  object  of  a  passion,  the  more  violent 
from  the  secrecy  in  which  it  remained.  The  physician,  therefore,  to  assure  liimself 
fully  of  what  he  surmised,  passed  whole  days  in  the  apartment  of  his  patient,  and 


de  Pericle  scripsit  Eiipylis)  cuiu  delectatioue  aculeos  euam  relinqueret  in  animis  eoium  a  quibus  esset  auditus 
—  DeClar.  Orat.  n.  37.^t  38.  ■  ^ 

IHiec  aetas  cfTudit  lianc  copiam;  et  ut  opinio  mea  fert,  succus  ille  et  sanguis  incorvuptus  usque  ad 
oratorum  luit,  in  qua  naiuralis  inessit,  non  fucatiis,  nitor.-Hic.  Phaleieus,  primus  inflexit  oiatic 
■aollem  tfcneramque  reddidit.— De.  Clar.  Orat.  n.  36—38. 

t  Justin.  1.  xvii.  c.  1.     Appian.  in  Syr.  Pausan.  in  Attic  p.  18. 
iPlut.  in  Deraet.  p.  906, 907.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  126—128. 
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when  he  saw  any  lady  enter,  he  carefully  observed  the  countenance  of  the  prince, 
and  never  discovered  the  least  emotion  in  him,  except  when  Stratoiiice  came  into  the 
chamber,  either  alone,  or  with  her  consort;  at  which  times  the  yoiihsj  prince  was 
as  Plutarch  ohserves,  always  affected  with  the  symptoms  described  by  Sappho,  as  so 
many  indications  of  a  violent  passion.  Such,  for  instance,  as  a  suppression  of  voice; 
burning  blushes;  suffusion  of  sight;  cold  sweat;  a  sensible  inequality  and  disorder 
of  pulse;  with  a  variety  of  the  like  symptoms.  When  the  physician  Avas  afterwards 
alone  with  his  patient,  he  managed  his  inquiries  with  so  much  dexterity,  as  at  last 
drew  the  secret  from  him.  Antiochus  confessed  his  passion  for  queen  Stratonice,  his 
niother-in-Iaw,  and  declared  that  he  had  in  vain  employed  all  his  efforts  to  vanquish 
it;  he  added,  that  he  had  a  thousand  times  had  recourse  to  every  consideration  that 
could  be  represented  to  his  thoughts,  in  such  a  conjuncture;  particularly  the  respect 
due  from  him  to  a  father  and  a  sovereign,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved;  the 
shameful  circumstance  of  indulging  a  passion  altogether  unjustifiable,  and  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  honour;  the  folly  of  harbouring  a  design  he  ought 
never  to  be  desirous  of  gratifying;  but  that  his  reason,  in  its  present  state  of  distrac- 
tion, entirely  engrossed  by  one  object,  would  hearken  to  nothing:  and  he  concluded 
with  declaring,  that  to  punish  himself,  for  desires  involuntary  in  one  sense,  but  crim- 
inal in  every  other,  he  had  resolved  to  languish  to  death,  by  discontinuing  all  care  of 
his  health,  and  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  food. 

The  physician  gained  a  very  considerable  point,  by  penetrating  into  the  source  of 
his  patient's  disorder;  but  the  application  of  the  proper  remedy  was  much  more  dif^ 
ficult  to  be  accomplished;  and  how  could  a  proposal  of  this  nature  be  made  to  a  parent 
and  king!  When  Seleucus  made  the  next  inquiry  after  his  son's  health,  Erasistratus 
replied,  that  his  distemper  was  incurable,  because  it  arose  from  a  secret  passion  which 
could  never  be  gratified,  as  the  lady  he  loved  was  not  to  be  obtained.  The  faiher, 
surprised  and  afflicted  at  this  answer,  desired  to  know  why  the  lady  was  not  to  be 
obtained?  "Because  she  is  my  wife,"  replied  the  physician,  "and  I  am  not  disposed  to 
yield  her  up  to  the  embraces  of  another."  "And  will  you  not  part  with  her,  then," 
replied  the  king,  "to  preserve  the  life  of  a  son  I  so  tenderly  love?  Is  this  the  friend- 
ship you  profess  for  me?"  "Let  me  entreat  you,  my  Lord,"  says  Erasistratus,  "to 
imagine  yourself  for  one  moment  in  my  place,  would  you  resign  your  Stratonice  to 
his  arms?  If  you,  therefore,  who  are  a  father,  would  not  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice 
for  the  welfare  of  a  son  so  dear  to  you,  how  can  you  expect  another  should  do  it?" 
"I  would  resign  Stratonice  and  my  empire  to  him,  with  all  my  soul,"  interrupted  the 
king.  "Your  majesty  then,"  replied  the  physician,  "has  the  remedy  in  your  own 
hands;  for  he  loves  Stratonice."  The  father  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  after  this  de- 
claration, and  easily  obtained  the  consent  of  his  consort;  after  which,  his  son  and  that 
princess  were  crowned  king  and  queen  of  Upper  Asia.  Julian  the  apostate  relates, 
in  a  fragment  of  his  writings  still  extant,  that  Antiochus  would  not  espouse  Stratonice 
till  after  the  death  of  his  father.* 

Whatever  traces  of  reserve,  moderation,  and  even  modesty,  appear  in  the  conduct 
of  this  young  prince,  his  example  shows  us  the  misfortune  of  giving  the  least  entrance 
into  the  heart  to  an  unlawful  passion,  capable  of  discomposing  all  the  happiness  and 
tranquillity  of  life. 

Seleucus,  being  now  eased  of  his  inquietude,  thought  of  nothing  but  marching 
against  Lysimachus.  He  therefore  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fine  aimy,  and  ad- 
vanced into  Asia  Minor.  All  the  country  Submitted  to  him  as  far  as  Sardis,  which 
he  besieged  and  took;  by  which  means  he  became  master  of  all  the  treasures  of  Ly- 
ijimachus.t 

This  last,  having  passed  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  Seleu- 
cus, gave  him  battle  in  Phrygia,t  but  was  defeated  and  slain;  in  conf^equence  of  Avhich, 
Seleucus  rendered  himself  master  of  all  his  dominions.  His  greatest  pleasure,  on 
this  occasion,  resulted  from  his  being  the  only  survivor  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexan- 
der, and,  by  the  event  of  this  battle,  victorious  over  conquerors  themselves,  for  that 
was  the  expression  he  thought  fit  to  use;  and  this  advantage  w^as  considered  by  him 

•  In  Misop. 
t  Justin.  1.  xvii.  c.  1,  2.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  178.    Mtiniioii,  Excerpta  apud  Pliod.  c.  9.  Tausan.  in  Attic,  p.  18. 
Oros.  3—23.  Polvapn.  4.  9. 


wros.  J — -io,  <roiy<pn.  'i.  y. 

{  Porphyry  is  the  only  author  who  has  pointed  out  the  real  place  %vherethi»  bottle  v  as  fovght,  vhich  Ei;scbi\is, 
by  an  evident  mistake,  calls  Kc^uai^ici ,  instead  of  Kujouitc*,  the  field  of  Cjrus;  njiitin.td  by  Stisbo,  1.  xiii. 
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as  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  providence  in  his  favour.*  This  last  victory  was  undoubt- 
edly the  best  justification  of  the  title  of  Nicator,  or  the  Conqueror,  which  he  had  al- 
ready assumed,  and  which  is  usually  given  him  by  historians,  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  Irom  the  other  princes  of  the  name  of  Seleucus  who  reigned  after  him  in  Syria.f 

His  triumph  on  this  occasion  was  of  no  long  continuance,  for  when  he  went,  seven 
months  after  his  victory,  to  take  possession  of  Macedonia,  where  he.  proposed  to  past 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  country,  he  was  basely  assassin- 
ated by  Ceraunus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  innumerable  honours  and  obligations; 
for  he  had  received  him  into  his  court,  when  he  fled  from  his  own  country,  and  had 
treated  bim  suitably  to  his  rank.  He  had  also  carried  that  prince  with  him  in  that 
expedition;  intending,  when  it  should  be  completed,  tO  employ  the  same  forces,  for 
his  establishment  on  the  throne  of  his  father  in  Egypt.  But  as  this  wretch  was  in- 
sensible of  all  the  favours  he  had  received,  he  had  the  villany  to  conspire  against  his 
benefactor,  whom  be  assassinated,  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 

He  had  reigned  twenty  years,  from  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  when  the  title  of  king  was 
secured  to  him;  and  thirty-one,  if  the  commencement  of  his  reign  be  fixed  twelve 
years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  he  became  master  of  Asia;  from  which  time 
the  era  of  the  Seleucidse  commences. 

A  late  dissertation  of  Monsieur  de  la  Nauze  gives  him  a  reign  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  by  adding  to  it  the  nineteen  years  of  his  son  Antiochus  Soter.  The  author 
pretends,  that  Seleucus  Nicator  did  not  entirely  divest  himself  of  the  government, 
but  began  with  making  a  partition  of  his  dominions;  and  that  he  afterwards  reunited 
them,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  son.  He  has  produced  probable  reasons  in  favour 
of  his  opinion;  but  as  I  never  engaged  in  contests  of  this  nature,  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  the  chronology  of  Usher,  who  has  been  my  usual  guide,  and  who  assigns, 
witii  Father  Petau  and  Monsieur  Vaillant,  thirty-one  years  to  the  reign  of  Seleucus 
Nicator.t 

This  prince  had  extraordinary  qualities;  and  without  mentioning  his  military  ac- 
complishments, it  maybe  justly  said,  that  he  distinguished  himself  among  the  other 
kings,  by  his  great  love  of  justice,  a  benevolence,  clemency,  and  a  peculiar  regard  to 
religion,  that  endeared  him  to  the  people.  He  had  likewise  a  taste  for  polite  litera- 
ture, and  made  it  a  circumstance  of  pleasure  and  glory  to  himself,  to  send  back  to  the 
Athenians  the  library  of  which  Xerxes  had  dispossessed  them,  and  which  he  found 
in  Persia.  He  also  accompanied  that  present  with  the  statues  of  Harmodious  and 
Aristogiton,  whom  the  Athenians  honoured  as  their  deliverers. 

The  friends  of  Lysimachus,  with  those  who  had  served  under  that  prince,  at  first 
considered  Ceraunus  as  the  avenger  of  his  death,  and  acknowledged  him  for  their 
king;  but  his  conduct  soon  caused  them  to  change  their  sentiments. 

He  did  noi  expect  to  possess  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus  in  peace,  while  his  sis- 
ter Arsinoe  and  the  children  she  had  by  Lysimachus  v/ere  living;  for  which  reason  he 
determined  to  rid  himself  at  once  of  them  and  the  apprehensions  they  gave  him. 
The  greatest  crimes  cost  the  ambitious  no  remorse.  Ceraunus  feigned  a  passion  for 
his  sister,  and  seemed  desirous  of  espousing  her;  and  as  these  incestuous  marriages 
were  frequent  and  allowable  in  Egypt,  Arsinoe,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  her  brother,  protracted,  as  much  as  possible,  the  conclusion  of 
that  affair,  the  consequences  of  which  she  feared  would  be  fatal  to  herself  and  chil- 
dren. But  the  more  she  delayed,  and  concealed  her  repugnance  by  plausible  pre- 
texts, the  more  warmly  he  pressed  her  to  gratify  his  passion;  and,  in  order  to  re- 
move all  suspicion,  he  repaired  to  that  temple  Vv'hich  the  Macedonians  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends 
whom  she  had  sent  to  him,  he  called  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  country  to  witness,  em- 
bracing their  statues  at  the  same  time,  and  protesting,  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths 
and  imprecations,  that  his  views,  with  respect  to  the  marriage  he  solicited,  were  per- 
fectly pure  and  innocent. 

ArLsinoe  placed  bui  Httle  confidence  in  these  promises,  though  they  were  uttered 
before  the  altars,  and  had  been  ratified  with  the  awful  seal  of  religion,  but  she  was 
apprehensive,  at  the  same  time,  that  persisting  in  an  obstinaU'  refusal  would  be  fatal 
to  her  children,  for  who.se  welfiire  she  was  more  solicitous  than  her  own.     She  there 

"Laetii«  ea  victoria  SeleiicMs,  et  quod  majus  ea  victoria  putabat,  «oIiim  se  dc  coliorte  Alexandri  remansisse, 
vie  orein(|ue  victoium  exiitisse,  noii  hniuan  iin  e»se  oi)Us,  std  diviniim  munus,  gloriabatur:  ignarum  prorsui, 
nou  ntuiro  \u)%t  fra;jilitatis  hiiinan^i;  se  ipsiiiii  e.vemidiim  f<iluruin.— Justia.  I.  xvii  c-  2. 

f  A.  M.  37^3.    Aut.  J.  C.  231.  t  Vul.  VII.  des  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de»  Inscrip.  et  Belles  Lettres. 
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hve  consented  at  last,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  magnificence, 
and  with  all  the  indications  of  the  most  unalfected  joy  and  tenderness.  Ccraunus 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  sister,  and  declared  her  queen,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  army.  Arsinoe  felt  a  real  joy,  when  she  beheld  herself  so  gloriously  re- 
established in  the  privileges  of  which  she  had  been  divested  by  the  death  of  Lysima- 
chus,  her  first  husband;  and  siie  invited  her  new  spouse  to  reside  with  her  in  her  own 
city  of  Cassandria,  to  which  she  first  repaired,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  prepar- 
ations for  his  arrival.  The  temples,  on  that  occasion,  with  all  the  public  places  and 
private  houses,  were  magnificently  adorned,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  altars, 
and  victims  ready  for  sacrifice.  The  two  sons  of  Arsinoe,  Lysimachus,  who  was 
tlien  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  Philip,  who  was  thirteen,  both  princes  of  admira- 
ble beauty,  and  majestic  mien,  advanced  to  meet  the  king  with  crowns  on  their  heads, 
it  being  a  day  of  so  much  solemnity  and  joy.  Ceraunus  threw  his  arms  around  their 
necks,  and  embraced  them  with  as  much  "tenderness  as  ^could  be  well  expressed  by 
iiie  fondest  of  fathers. 

The  scene  of  affection  terminated  here,  and  was  presently  succeeded  by  a  bloody 
tragedy.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  seized  the  citadel,  and  ordered  the  two 
brothers  to  be  murdered,  Those  unfortunate  princes  fled  for  refuge  to  the  queen, 
who  clasped  them  in  her  arms,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  by  covering  them  with  her 
body,  to  save  them  from  the  daggers  of  their  murderers,  who  killed  them  in  the  bosom 
of  their  mother.  Instead  of  being  allowed  the  sad  consolation  of  rendering  them  the 
last  offices,  she  was  first  dragged  out  of  the  city,  with  her  robes  all  rent,  and  her  hair 
dishevelled,  and  then  banished  into  Samothrace,  ivith  only  two  female  servants  to 
attend  her,  mournfully  considering  her  surviving  the  princes  her  sons  as  the  comple- 
tion of  all  her  calamities.* 

Providence  would  not  suffer  such  crimes  to  go  unpunished,  but  called  forth  a  distant 
people  to  be  the  minister  of  its  vengeance.! 

The  Gauls,  finding  their  own  country  too  populous,  sent  out  a  great  number  of 
people  to  seek  a  new  settlement  in  some  other  land.  This  swarm  of  foreigners  came 
from  the  extremity  of  the  ocean,  and  after  they  had  proceeded  along  the  Danube, 
arrived  at  the  outlet  of  the  Save,  and  then  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies. — 
The  first,  commanded  by  Brennus  and  Acichorius  entered  Pannonia,  now  known  by 
tlie  name  of  Hungary;  the  second  marched  into  Thrace,  under  Cerethrius;  and  Bei- 
gius  led  the  third  into  Illyrium  and  Macedonia. 

x\ll  the  nations,  near  whose  territories  this  people  approached,  w^ere  struck  with  so 
much  terror,  that  instead  of  waiting  till  they  were  subdued,  they  despatched  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Gauls,  and  thought  themselves  exceedingly  happy  in  purchasing  their 
liberty  with  money.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  the  only  prince 
who  was  unaffected  at  the  tidings  of  this  formtdable  irruption;  and  running  headlong 
on  the  punishment  the  divine  vengeance  was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  him,  for  the 
murders  he  had  perpetrated,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  Gauls  with  a  small  body  of 
undisciplined  troops,  as  if  it  had  betn  as  easy  for  him  to  fight  battles,  as  it  was  to 
commit  crimes.^  He  had  even  the  imprudence  to  refuse  a  supplyof  twenty  thousand 
men,  which  the  Dardanians,  a  neighbouring  people  to  Macedonia,  offered  him;  and 
answered  with  an  insulting  air,  that  Macedonia  would  be  much  to  be  pitied,  if,  after 
it  had  conquered  all  the  East,  it  could  need  the  aid  of  the  Dardanians  to  defend  its 
frontiers,  to  which  he  added  with  a  haughty  tone  of  triumph,  that  he  would  face  the 
enemy  with  the  children  of  those  who  had  subdued  the  universe  under  the  banners  of 
Alexander. 

He  expressed  himself  in  the  same  imperious  strain  to  the  Gauls,  who  first  offered 
him  peace  by  deputation,  in  case  he  would  purchase  it;  but  conceiving  this  offer  the 
result  of  fear,  he  replied,  that  he  would  never  enter  into  any  treaty  of  peace  witJi 
them,  unless  they  would  deliver  up  some  of  the  principal  pei-sons  of  their  nation  to 
him  as  hostages;  and  that  they  must  likewise  send  him  their  arms,  before  he  would 
place  any  confidence  in  their  promises.  This  answer  was  received  Avith  contempt  by 
the  Gauls;  and  we  may  irom  hence  observe  the  methods  usually  employed  by  the 
Deity  in  chastising  the  pride  and  injustice  of  princes;  he  first  deprives  them  of  reason 
and  counsel,  and  then  abandons  them  to  their  vain  imaginations. 

•  Justin.  1.  xxiv.  c.  2—4. 

1  A.  M.  3725.  Ant.  J.  C.  279.  Justin.  1  xxiv.  et  xxv.  Paiisnn.  I.  x.  p.  643— 645.  Memn.  Exc.apnd  Pbotium. 
EtloEfse  Diod.  Sic.  I.  xxii.    Cailim.  Hvmn.  in  DeJum.et  Schol.al  enndiim.    Snidas  in  T«>.v;r»i. 

t  Solas  rex  Macedonise  Ptelemaus  adventum  G«Uorum,  imrepidus  andivit,  bisque  cum  ppucis  et  incompo- 
Mtw,  quasi  bcUa  Qon  difficilitJs  quatu  scelera  patraptutur,  parricidiorum  furii?  agitatis,  occunt.— Justin. 
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A  few  days  after  tliis  event,  a  battle  was  fought,  wherein  the  Macedonians  were 
entirely  defeated,  and  cut  to  pieces;  Ptolemy  covered  with  wounds,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Gauls,  who,  after  they  had  cut  off  his  head,  fixed  it  on  a  lance,  and  showed 
it  to  the  army  in  derision.  A  very  inconsiderable  number  of  Macedonians  saved 
themselves  by  flight,  but  all  the  rest  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners.  The  Gauls 
dispersed  themselves,  after  this  victory,  in  order  to  pillage  the  adjacent  country;  upon 
which  Sosthenes,  one  of  the  principal  persons  among  the  Macedonians,  improving 
the  disorder  in  which  they  then  were,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  their  men,  and 
obliged  the  rest  to  quit  the  country. 

Brennus  then  advanced  into  Macedonia  with  his  troops;  but  this  leader  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Brennus,  who  took  the  city  of  Rome,  about  a  century  before. 
Upon  the  intelligence  he  had  received  of  the  first  success  of  Belgius,  and  the  great 
booty  he  had  acquired,  he  envied  him  the  spoils  of  so  rich  a  country,  and  immediately 
formed  a  resolution  to  have  a  part.  And  when  he  received  the  news  of  that  general's 
defeat,  that  only  served  as  a  new  motive  to  hasten  his  march;  his  impatience  to  avenge 
his  countrymen  uniting  with  his  desire  to  enrich  himself.  Authors  have  not  informed 
us  what  became  of  Belgius  and  his  troops,  but,  in  all  probability,  he  was  killed  in  the 
second  engagement,  after  which  the  remains  of  his  army  were  incorporated  into  that 
of  Brennus.  However  that  may  be,  Brennus  and  Acichorius  quitted  Pannonia,  with 
an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse,  and  en- 
tered Illyrium,  in  order  to  pass  into  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

During  a  sedition  which  happened  in  their  march,  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men 
drew  off'from  the  main  army,  and  marched  under  Leonor  and  Lutarius,  into  Thrace 
where  they  joined  those  whom  Cerethrius  had  already  marched  into  that  country; 
after  which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Byzantium,  and  the  western  coasts  of 
the  Propontis,  and  then  laid  the  adjacent  country  under  contribution. 

This  desertion  did  not  prevent  Brennus  and  Acichorius  from  continuing  their 
march;  and  they  drew,  either  from  Illyrium,  or  their  countrymen,  the  Gauls,  such 
numerous  reinforcements,  as  increased  their  army  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thou- 
sand foot,  and  sixty-one  thousand  two  hundred  horse.  The  hopes  of  booty,  and  some 
advantageous  settlement,  caused  a  vast  number  of  soldiers  to  join  them  in  this  expe- 
dition, and  with  this  army  they  marched  directly  to  Macedonia,  where  they  over- 
powered Sosthenes  with  their  multitudes,  and  ravaged  all  the  country.*  It  will  soon 
appear  by  the  sequel  that  Antigonus  reigned  in  Macedonia,  after  the  death  of  Sos- 
thenes. 

The  Gauls,  after  their  conquests  in  that  country,  advanced  to  the  strait  of  Thermo- 
pylae, with  an  intention  to  enter  Greece,  but  were  stopped  for  some  time  by  the  troops 
which  had  been  posted  there,  to  defend  that  important  pass;  till  at  last  they  discov- 
ered the  way  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  formerly  taken  in  their  passage  over 
these  mountains;  and  the  Greeks,  to  avoid  being  surrounded  by  the  troops  detached 
against  them  by  the  Gauls  for  that  purpose,  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  leave  them  a 
free  passage. 

Brennus  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  towards  Delphos,  in  order  to 
pillage  the  immense  riches  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  ordered  Acichorius  to  follow 
him  with  the  troops  under  his  command;  declaring  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  an 
air  of  raillery,  that  "the  gods  ought  in  reason  to  impart  some  of  their  riches  to  men, 
who  had  more  occasion  for  them  than  themselves,  and  employed  them  in  a  better 
manner."  Authors  have  here  taken  an  opportunity  to  relate  very  astonishing  events; 
for  they  tell  us,  that  when  Brennus  approached  the  temple  of  Delphos,  the  skies  were 
blackened  with  a  dreadful  tempest,  and  that  great  numbers  of  his  men  were  destroy- 
ed by  hail  and  thunder.  To  which  they  add,  that  this  storm  was  attended  with  an 
earthquake,  which  rent  the  mountains  and  threw  down  the  rocks  which  crushed  the 
G;iuls  by  hundreds  at  a  time;  and  that  the  remaining  troops  were  seized  with  such 
a  panict  the  ensuing  night,  as  cau.sed  them  to  mistake  their  own  men  for  the  enemy, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  destroyed  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  before  the 
day  grew  light  enough  for  tliem  to  distinguish  each  other,  above  half  of  the  army  had 
p^^rished  in  that  manner.! 
The  GreeKS,  by  whom  the   temple  was  higlily   revered,  had  assembled  from  all 
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parts  to  preserve  it  from  being  plundered,  were  animated  by  an  event  in  which  hea- 
ven itself  seemed  to  declare  in  their  favour,  and  charged  the  Gauls  with  so  much 
impetuosity,  that  though  Acichorius  had  joined  Brennus,  they  were  unable  to  sustain 
the  shock,  and  were  slaughtered  in  va«t  numbers.  Brennus  was  wounded  in  several 
parts  of  his  body,  but  not  mortally:  w^hen  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  the  de- 
sign he  had  formed  ended  in  the  destruction  of  his  army,  he  was  seized  with  such  de- 
spair, as  made  him  resolve  not  to  survive  his  losses.  He  accordhigly  sent  for  all  the 
officers  that  could  be  assembled,  in  the  confusion  which  reigned  among  them,  and 
advised  them  to  kill  all  the  wounded  men,  and  make  the  best  retreat  in  their  power. 
At  the  close  of  those  expressions  he  drank  as  much  wine  as  he  could,  plunged  his  dag- 
ger into  his  own  bosom,  and  expired  on  the  spot. 

Acichorius  took  the  command  upon  himself,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  the  strait  of 
Thermopyte,  in  order  to  march  out  of  Greece,  and  conduct  the  sad  remains  of  that 
army  into  their  own  country.  But  as  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  a  large  extent 
of  the  enemy's  territories,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  every  time  he  wanted  provisions  for 
his  troops;  and  as  they  were  always  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  lying  on  the  ground, 
though  it  was  then  the  winter  season;  in  a  word,  as  they  were  constantly  harassed 
from  every  quarter,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  they  marched, 
they  were  all  destroyed,  either  by  famine,  cold,  distempers  or  the  sword;  and  of  all  that 
prodigious  number  of  men  who  engaged  in  this  expedition,  not  one  escaped  with  life. 

Some  fabulous  exaggerations  may  possibly  be  blended  with  the  other  circumstances 
oftkis  event;  and  chiefly  with  relation  to  the  sudden  tempest  that  arose,  when  the 
Gauls  approached  Deiphos,  and  that  miraculous  fall  of  the  rocks  on  the  sacrilegious 
troops.  Perhaps  the  whole  might  be  no  more  than  a  thick  flight  of  arrows  shot  by 
the  enemies,  who  might  likewise  roll  down  upon  the  Gauls  huge  stones  from  the  tops 
of  the  mountains.  Such  events  are  entirely  natural  and  customary  in  attacks  like 
this,  which  the  priests,  whose  interest  it  was  to  magnify  tlie  power  of  their  god,  might 
represent  with  an  air  of  prodigy,  and  as  miraculous  interposition.  It  is  certain  that 
any  account  of  this  nature  might  be  easily  unposed  upon  the  creduUty  of  the  people, 
who  are  always  fond  of  giving  credit  to  the  marvellous,  and  seldom  scrupulously  ex- 
amine the  truth  of  such  things. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  to  disbelieve  any  thing  which  his- 
tory relates  to  this  event.  The  enterprise  of  Brennus  was  undoubtedly  a  sacrilegious 
impiety,  and  injurious  to  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  Deity  himself;  for  lie  spoke  and 
acted  in  the  manner  already  represented,  not  Irom  any  conviction  that  those  gods 
were  the  mere  offspring  of  fable,  for  he  did  not  think  better  on  that  article  than  the 
Greeks  themselves,  but  from  an  absolute  contempt  of  a  divinity  in  general.  The  idea 
of  a  God  is  impressed  on  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  they  have,  through  all  ages,  and 
in  all  countries,  beheved  it  to  be  iheir  duty  to  render  certain  honours  to  him.  The 
pagans  were  deceived  in  the  application  of  this  principle,  but  all  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  it.  The  Deity,  therefore,  in  mere  goodness  to  mankind,  may  have  caus- 
ed his  vengeance  to  be  displayed  against  those,  even  among  the  heathens,  who  testi- 
fied an  open  contempt  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  preserve  the  traces  and  prin- 
ciples of  religion  in  their  minds,  by  some  extraordinary  indications  of  his  anger,  till  it 
pleased  him  to  aflbrd  them  clearer  light  by  the  m.inistration  of  the  Mediator,  at  the 
appointed  time,  reserved  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  that  pure  worship  which 
the  only  true  God  required  from  them.  We  likewise  see  that  the  Divine  Being,  in 
order  to  preserve  among  men  a  due  respect  for  his  providence,  and  a  belief  of  his  pe- 
culiar attention  to  all  their  actions,  has  been  careful,  from  time  to  time,  to  punish  per- 
juries and  other  crying  oflences  in  a  singular  manner,  and  even  among  the  pagans 
themselves:  By  which  means  the  behcf  of  that  capital  point,  the  first  tie  of  man  with 
God,  was  maintained  amidst  all  the  darkness  of  paganism,  and  the  dissoluteness  of 
manners  which  then  prevailed.     But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  Gauls. 

Leonor  and  Lutarius,  who  had  established  themselves  on  the  Propontis,  advanced 
to  the  Hellespont,  and  surprised  L3'-simachia,  after  which  they  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  all  the  Thracian  Chersonesus;  but  a  difference  arising  between  the  two  chiefs, 
they  separated  from  each  other.  Lutarius  continued  his  march  along  the  Hellespont, 
and  Leonor  returned  to  Byzantium  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  army.* 

The  latter  having  afterwards  passed  theBosphorus,  and  the  other  the  Hellespont,  met 
again  in  Asia,  where  a  reconciliation  being  effected  between  them,  they  rejoined  theij- 
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forces,  and  entered  into  the  service  ofNicomedes,  kingofBithynia,  who,  after  he  had 
reduced  ais  brother  Zipctes  by  their  assistance,  and  acquired  possession  of  all  his  fa- 
tlier's  dominions,  assigned  to  them,  for  their  setilement,  that  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  took  from  them  the  denomination  of  Gallo  Grsecia,  or  Galatia.  The  canonical 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  was  written  to  the  descendants  of  this  people;  and 
St.  Jerom,  more  than  six  hundred  years  after  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  declared, 
that  they  continued  to  speak  the  same  language  he  had  heard  at  Treves. 

The  remainder  of  those  who  continued  in  Thrace,  engaged  afterwards  in  a  war 
with  Antigonus  Gonatus,  who  reigned  in  Macedonia,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  then  destroyed.  Those  few  who  escaped,  either  passed  into  Asia,  and  rejoined 
their  eountrymen  in  Galatia,  or  dispersed  themselves  into  other  regions,  where  no^ 
farther  mention  is  made  of  them.  In  this  manner  ended  that  terrible  inundation  of 
barbarians,  after  they  had  threatened  Macedonia,  and  all  Greece,  with  entire  de- 
struction. 

After  the  death  of  Sosthenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  and  reigned  for  some  timt 
in  Macedonia,  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  Antigonus  Gonatus,  the 
son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  formed  pretensions  to  that  crown,  which  their  fathers 
had  enjoyed,  one  after  the  other.  Antigonus,  who,  after  the  fatal  expedition  of  his 
father  into  Asia,  had  reigned  ten  years  in  Greece,  finding  the  state  of  his  affairs  more 
'  favourable  than  those  of  his  competitor,  was  the  first  who  ascended  the  throne;  but 
each  of  them  raised  great  armies,  and  contracted  powerful  alliances,  the  one  to  sup- 
port himself  in  his  ne\v  conquest,  and  the  other  to  dispossess  him.  Nicomedes,  king  • 
of  Bithj^nia,  having  espoused  the  party  of  Antigonus  in  this  conjuncture,  Antiochus, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  enter  Macedonia,  was  unwilling  to  leave  so  powerful  an 
enemy  in  his  rear.  Instead,  therefore,  of  passing  the  Hellespont,  he  suddenly  march- 
ed his  troops  into  Bithynia,  which  then  became  the  theatre  of  the  war.  The  forces 
were  at  first  so  equal,  that  neither  party  would  presume  to  attack  the  other,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  that  state  of  inaction.  In  the  mean  time,  they  entered  into  a 
treaty  by  which  Antigonus  espoused  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Stratonice  and  Seleucus, 
and  Antiochus  resigned  to  hira  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  In  this 
manner  he  remained  peaceable  possessor,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity,  who  en- 
joyed it  for  several  generations,  to  the  time  of  Perseus,  the  last  of  this  race,  who  was 
defeated  by  Paulus  Emilius,  and  divested  of  his  dominions,  which  the  Romans,  in  a 
few  years  after,  formed  into  a  province  of  the  empire.* 

Antiochus,  having  thus  disengaged  himself  from  this  war,  marched  against  the 
Gauls,  who,  after  settling  in  the  land  granted  them  by  Nicomedes,  were  continally 
making  incursions  on  all  sides,  by  which  they  extremely  incommoded  their  neighbours. 
Antiochus  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  delivered  the  country  from  their 
oppressors.     This  action  acquired  him  the  title  of  Soter,  which  signifies  a  deliverer.! 

SECTION  VI. PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS  CAUSES  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  TO 

BE  TRANSLATED  INTO  GREEK. 

The  tumult  of  the  wars  which  diversity  of  in tej-est  had  kindled  among  the  success- 
ors of  Alexander,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their  territories,  did  not  prevent 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  from  devoting  his  utmost  attention  to  the  noble  library  he  had 
founded  m  Alexandria,  and  wherein  he  deposited  the  most  valuable  and  curious  books 
he  was  capable  of  collecting  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  prince  being  inform- 
ed that  the  Jews  were  masters  of  a  Avork  which  contained  the  laws  of  Moses,  and 
the  history  of  that  people,  was  desirous  of  having  it  translated  from  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage into  the  Greek,  in  order  to  enrich  his  library  with  that  performance.  To  ac- 
complish this  design,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  address  himself  to  the  high-priest 
of  the  Jewish  nation;  but  the  atfair  happened  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty.  A 
very  considerable  number  of  Jews  had  been  actually  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  in 
Egypt,  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  during  the  invasions  of  Judea  in  his  time;  and  it  was  re- 
presented to  the  king,  that  there  would  be  no  probability  of  obtaining  from  that  peo- 
ple either  a  copy  or  a  faithful  translation  of  their  laW;  while  he  suffered  such  a  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen  to  continue  in  their  present  servitude.  Ptolemy,  who  always 
acted  with  the  utmost  generosity,  and  was  extremely  solicitous  to  enlarge  his  library, 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  issued  a  decree  for  restoring  all  the  Jewish  slaves  in 
tiis  dominions  to  their  full  Uberty;  with  orders  to  his  treasurer  to  pay  to  their  masteri 
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twenty  drachms  each  for  their  ransom.  The  sum  expended  on  this  occasion  amount- 
ed to  tour  hundred  talents,  so  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Jews  recover- 
ed their  freedom  by  this  bounteous  proceeding.  The  king  then  gave  orders  for  die- 
chartnng  the  children  born  in  slavery  with  their  mothers,  and  the  sum  employed  for 
this  purpose  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred  talents. 

These  advantageous  preliminaries  gave  Ptolemy  hopes  that  he  should  easily  obtain 
his  request  from  the  high-priest,  whose  name  was  Eleazar.  He  had  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  that  pontiff,  with  a  very  obliging  letter  on  his  part,  accompanied  with  magni- 
ficent presents.  The  ambassadors  were  received  at  Jerusalem  with  all  imaginable 
honours,  and  the  king's  request  was  granted  with  the  greatest  joy.  Upon  which 
they  returned  to  Alexandria  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law,  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  and  given  them  by  the  high-priest  himself,  with  six  elders  of  ea^h 
tribe,  that  is  to  say,  seventy-two  in  the  whole;  and  they  were  authorized  to  translate 
that  copy  into  the  Greek  language. 

The  king  was  desirous  of  seeing  these  deputies,  and  proposed  to  each  of  them  a 
different  question,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  their  capacity.  He  was  satisfied  with 
their  answers,  in  which  appeared  great  wisdom,  and  loaded  them  with  presents,  and 
other  marks  of  his  friendship.  The  elders  were  then  conducted  to  the  isle  of  Pharos, 
and  lodged  in  a  house  prepared  for  their  reception,  where  they  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  all  necessary  accommodations.  They  applied  themselves  to  their  work 
with(mt  losing  time,  and  in  seventy-two  days  completed  the  volume  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  Septuagint  Version.*  The  whole  was  afierwartls  read  and  approv- 
ed, in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  admired,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  wisdom  of 
the  laws  of  Moses,  and  dismissed,  the  seventy-two  deputies  with  extremely  magnifi- 
cent presents;  part  of  which  was  for  themselves,  others  for  the  high-priest,  and  the 
remainder  for  the  temple.  Expenses  of  this  nature,  though  very  considerable,  never 
ruin  a  state,  and  do  a  prince  great  honour. 

The  author  from  whom  these  facts  are  extracted  is  Aristaeus,  who  represents  him- 
self as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  guard  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  adds  a  number 
of  other  circumstances  which  I  have  omitted,  because  they  seem  more  improbable 
than  those  I  have  inserted.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  writers,  whether  JewSj  as  Aris- 
tobulus,  Philo,  and  Josephus;  or  Christians,  as  Justin,  Ireneeus,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Hilary,  Austin,  and  some  others,  who  have  employed  their  pens  on  the  subject 
of  the  Septuagint  version,  have  founded  all  their  relations  solely  on  the  veracity  of 
Aristaeus,  when  the  work  that  bears  his  name  is  thought  to  be  a  spurious  piece. 
Some  of  these  authors  have  added  circumstances  which  are  generally  disbelieved, 
because  they  have  too  much  of  the  marvellous  in  them.  Philo  declares,  that  though 
their  translations  were  made  in  separate  apartments,  yet  the  least  difference  in  the 
sense  or  style  in  which  they  were  couched  v/as  so  far  from  appearing,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  expressions  were  every  where  the  same,  even  to  a  single  word;  from 
whence' he  concludes,  that  these  persons  were  not  mere  translators,  but  men  inspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  conducted  them  on  that  occasion,  and  dictated  the  whole 
to  them,  even  to  the  minutest  word.f  Justin,  and  after  him  the  other  fathers  already 
mentioned,  suppose  that  each  of  the  seventy-two  interpreters  performed  his  version 
in  a  separate  cell,  without  the  least  correspondence  wath  each  other,  and  yet  that  all 
their  translations  were  perfectly  conformable  to  each  other  in  every  particular. 

I  have  frequently  declared  ray  resolution  not  to  enter  into  any  historical  disquisi- 
tions of  this  nature,  which  require  much  time  and  learning,  and  would  therefore  call 
off  my  attention  too  long  from  my  principal  object.  The  reader  may  consult  the 
learned  Prideaux,  who  has  treated  this  subject  at  large.  All  that  can  be  depended 
u])on,  and  which  no  one  has  thoug-ht  fit  ta  contest,  is,  that  a  translation  of  the  sacred 
books  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek.,  was  made  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Pto- 
lemies; that  we  have  this  translation  still  extant,  and  that  it  is  the  same  which  was 
used  in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  most  of  the  passages  cited  by  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  origmal  Greek  of  the  Old,  are  to  be  found 
verbatim  in  this  version.  It  still  subsists  and  continues  to  be  used  in  the  oriental 
churches;  as  it  was  also  by  those  in  the  primitive  ages,  among  whom  it  passed  for  a 
canonical  translation. 

This  version,  therefore,  which  renders  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament  intelli- 
gible to  a  vast  number  of  people,  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  fruits  of  the 

•  It  is  called  the  Septuagint,  for  the  sake  of  the  round  number  seventy,  but  the  sacred  beoks  Mere  translatti 
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Grecian  conquests;  and  was  evidently  comprehended  in  the  design  God  had  in  vieTT, 
when  he  delivered  up  all  the  East  of  the  Greeks,  and  supported  them  in  those  re- 
gions, notwithstanding  their  divisions  and  jealousies,  their  wars,  and  the  frequent 
revolutions  that  hai)pened  among  them.  In  this  manner  did  God  prepare  the  way 
for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  was  then  approaching,  and  facilitate  the  union 
of  so  many  nations,  of  diifcrent  languages  and  manners,  into  one  society,  and  the 
same  worship  and  doctrines,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  finest,  most  copious,  and 
correct  lano-uage  that  ever  was  spoken  in  the  world,  and  which  became  common  to 
all  the  countries  that  were  conquered  by  Alexander. 

■KCTION    VII. THE    VARIOUS     EXPEDITIONS  OF   PYRRHUS.      HE    IS    SLAIN   AT    THE  SIEGE 

OF   ARGOS. 

Pyrrhus,  when  he  returned  into  Epirus,  after  he  had  entirely  abandoned  Mace- 
donia, mio-ht  have  passed  his  days  in  tranquillity  among  his  subjects,  and  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  peace,  by  gov^erning  his  people  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  justice.  But  a 
disposition  so  active  and  impetuous  as  his  own,  in  conjunction  with  a  restless  and 
ardent  ambition,  was  incapable  of  being  at  rest  itself,  or  Buffering  others  to  be  so. — 
This  indisposition  of  mhul  was,  in  reality,  a  raging  fever,  which  knew  no  intermis- 
sion. In  a  word,  he  grew  insupportable  to  himself,  and  was  continually  in  pursuit  of 
foreio-n  objects,  and  Ibllowing,  from  country  to  country,  a  felicity  no  where  to  be 
found.  He  therefore  seized,  with  joy,  the  first  opportunity  that  oflered  for  plunging 
himself  into  new  afiairs." 

The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  were  then  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and  their  own 
country  not  furnishing  them  with  generals  of  sufficient  abilities  to  oppose  such  form- 
idable enemies,  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  Epirus,  and  despatched  ambassadors 
thither,  not  only  from  themselves,  but  from  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  with  magnificent 
presents  for  Pyrrhus.  They  had  orders  to  tell  him,  that  they  wanted  a  leader  of  ex- 
perience and  reputation;  that  they  had  a  competent  number  of  good  troops,  and  by 
onlv  assembling  the  forces  of  the  Lucanians,  Messapians,  8amnites,  and  Tarentines, 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  array  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  thirty-five 
thousand  foot.  The  joy  with  which  Pyrrhus  received  a  proposal  so  agreeable  to  his 
disposition,  and  so  conformable  to  his  character,  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  Epi- 
rots,  by  his  example,  conceived  a  warm  desire  and  violent  passion  lor  this  war. 

A  Thessalian,  named  Cineas,  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrrhus.  He  was  a  man 
of  iTreat  capacity,  and  having  been  the  disciple  of  Demosthenes,  was  distinguished 
from  all  the  orators  of  that  time,  not  only  for  coming  the  nearest  to  the  force  and  elo- 
quence of  that  great  master,  but  for  having  been  most  successful  in  deriving,  from 
80  excellent  a  school,  the  solid  principles  and  best  maxims  of  true  politics.  This 
person  was  much  attached  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  employed  him  on  embassies  to  sev- 
eral cities  v.'ith  whom  he  had  negotiations  to  transact.  Cineas,  through  the  whole 
course  of  these  employments,  confirmed,  by  his  conduct,  the  truth  of  this  expression 
of  Euripides,  "that  the  eloquence  of  an  enemy  is  no  less  prevalent  than  his  sword." 
And  Pyrrhus  accordingly  declared,  that  he  had  gained  more  cities  by  the  eloquence 
of  Cineas,  than  he  could  possibly  have  conquered  by  the  force  of  arms.  For  this  reason 
he  entertained  the  greatest  esteem  for  his  person, conferred  many  honours  upon  him,  and 
employed  him  in  tlie  most  important  alfairs.  A  man  of  this  character  is  always  an 
estimable  treasure,  and  would  constitute  the  happiness  of  a  prince  and  his  people, 
were  his  counsels  admitted  to  lake  place. 

Cineas,  perceiving  that  Pyrrhus  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Italy,  and  finding  him 
one  day  disengaged  from  aflairs,  and  in  a  temper  not  to  be  offended  with  innocent 
liherahties,  entered  into  a  free  conversation  with  that  pnnce.  "Yourinajesty  intends," 
said  he,  "to  march  aijainst  the  Romans;  should  the  gods  be  so  gracious  as  to  render 
you  victorious,  what  advantage  would  you  derive  from  your  conquest?"  "Were  the 
Romans  once  subdued  bv  my  arms,"  replied  Pyrrhus,  "all  Italy  would  then  be  ours." 
Supposing  ourselves  masters  of  th.at  counti'y,"  continued  Cineas,  "how  should  we 
proceed  next?"  Pyrrhus,  who  did  not  yet  perceive  his  drift,  continued,  "Sicily  will 
then  present  itself  to  us,  and  you  know  the  importance  of  that  island."  "But  will 
our  expeditions,"  added  Cineas,  "end  with  the  conquest  of  Sicily?"  "No  certainly," 
replied  Pyrrhus,  with  an  air  of  emotion;  "can  we  stop  short  in  so  glorious  a  career?  If 
the  gods  are  pleased  to  crown  us  with  success,  these  would  be  only  preludes  to  more 
glorious  enterprises.      Carthage,   with   all  Africa,  Macedonia,  my  ancient  domain, 
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every  province  iii  Greece,  shall  be  part  of  our  future  conquests."      ". 
have  conquered  all  we  can,   how  shall  we    dispose  of  ourselves?"    "Di 


"And  when  we 
conquered  all  we  can,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  ourselves?"  "Dispose  of  our- 
selv-es!  we  shall  live  at  our  ease.  We  will  pass  whole  days  in  feasts  and  agreeable 
conversation,  and  thinkof  nothing  but  enjoying  ourselves."  "Ah!  my  Lord,"  interrupt- 
ed Cineas,  "and  what  prevents  us  now  from  living  at  ease,  making  feasts,  cele- 
bratino-  fetivalsj  and  enjoying  all  your  majesty  has  mentioned?  Why  should  we  go  so 
far  in'search  of  a  happiness  already  in  our  power,  and  pay  so  dear  for  what  we  may 
now  enjoy  without  the  least  trouble?" 

This  discourse  of  Cineas  atlected,  but  did  not  correct  Pyrrhus.  He  could  make 
no  reasonable  objection  to  what  he  had  heard,  but  his  natural  ardour,  more  affecting, 
more  durable,  urged  him  on  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom  of  glory,  that  was  always  pre- 
senting a  delusive  and  shining  outside  to  his  view,  and  v^ould  not  permit  him  to  en- 
joy the  least  repose,  either  by  night  or  day. 

'Monsieur  Paschal  has  considered  this  reflection  of  Cineas,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  his  Tlioughts,  wherein  he  has  explained,  in  an  admirable  manner,  the 
origin  of  the  tumultuous  employments  of  mankind,  and  of  all  which  the  world  calls 
diversion  or  pastime.  "The  soul,"  says  that  crreat  man,  "discovers  nothing  in  her- 
self that  can  furnish  her  with  contentment.  Whatever  she  beholds  there,  afflicts  her 
when  she  considers  it  sedately.  This  obliges  her  to  have  recourse  to  external  enjoy- 
ments, that  she  may  lose  in  them  the  remembrance  of  her  real  state.  In  this  obliv- 
ion consists  her  joy;  and  to  render  her  miserable,  it  suffices  to  oblige  her  to  enter 
into,  and  converse  with  herself." 

He  then  proceeds  to  justify  the  truth  of  this  reflection,  by  a  variety  of  examples; 
after  which,  he  adds  the  following  remarks:  "When  Cineas  told  Pyrrhus,  who  pro- 
posed to  live  at  ease  when  he  had  conquered  a  large  part  of  the  world,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  hasten  his  intended  happiness,  by  enjoying  the  repose  in  his  pow- 
er, without  going  in  quest  of  it  through  so  many  fatigues;  he  gave  him  a  counsel  that 
admitted  of  many  difficulties,  and  which  seemed  almost  as  irrational  as  the  design  of 
that  ambitious  youth.  Each  of  them  supposed  that  man  was  capable  of  being  sa- 
tisfied with  himself,  and  his  present  enjoyments,  without  filling  up  the  void  of  his 
heart  with  imaginary  hopes,  w^hich  is  certainly  false.  Pyrrhus  could  not  be  happy, 
either  before  or  after  he  had  conquered  the  world;  and  perhaps  the  life  of  ease  recom- 
mended to  him  by  his  minister,  w^ould  have  proved  less  satisfactory  to  him  than  the 
hurry  of  all  the  wars  and  expeditions  he  meditated." 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  philosopher,  nor  the  conquerer,  were  in  a 
condition  to  know  the  heart  of  man  to  the  bottom.  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  immediately 
despatched  Cineas  to  the  Tarentines,  w^ith  a  body  of  three  thousand  foot;  soon  after 
which,  a  large"  number  of  flat  bottomed  vessels,  galleys,  and  all  sorts  of  transport- 
ships,  arriving  from  Tarentum,  he  embarked  on  board  that  fleet  twenty  elephants, 
three  thousand  liorse,  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  two  thousand  arches,  and 
five  hundred  slingers. 

All  being  ready,  he  set  sail;  but  as  .soon  as  he  advanced  into  the  open  sea,  a  violent 
storm  arose  from  the  north;  and  drove  him  our  of  his  course.  The  vessel  in  which 
he  was,  yielded  at  first  to  the  fury  of  the  storm,  but  the  care  of  the  pilot  and  mariners 
was  employed  so  effectually,  that  he  at  last  gained  the  coast  of  Italy,  after  a  voyage 
of  infinite  fatigues  and  danger.  The  other  ships  were  incapable  of  holding  the  same 
course.  At  last  a  strong  gale  sprung  up  from  the  land,  and  the  waves  beat  so  violent- 
ly against  the  head  of  the  king's  ship,  that  they  expected  it  to  founder  immediately. 
Pyrrhus  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  this  extremity,  but  threw  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  his  friends  and  guards,  "who  were  emulous  to  save 
him  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives;  but  the  night,  which  was  extremely  dark,  and 
impetuous  bursting  of  the  waves  upon  the  coast,  from  whence  they  were  repelled  with 
a  loud  roar,  made  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  assist  him;  the  king  however,  after 
having  struggled  with  the  winds  and  waves  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  night,  was 
cast,  the  next  morning  on  the  shore,  the  wind  being  then  considerably  abated. — 
The  long  fatigue  he  had  sustained,  weakened  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing 
but  his  courage,  always  great  and  invincible^  prevented  him  from  sinking  under  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Messapians;  on  whose  coast  the  waves  had  cast  him,  hasten- 
ed to  tiim  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  tender  him  all  the  assistance  in  tfieir  power*.*— 
They  also  went  to  meet  some  of  his  ships  that  escaped  the  storm;  but  the  cavalry 
they  found  on  board  were  very  inconsiderable,  in  number;   the  infantry,  however, 
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amounted  to  two  thousand  men,  and  had  two  elephants  with  them.    Pyrrhus,  afler 
he  had  drawn  them  up  in  a  body,  led  them  directly  to  Tarentum. 

Cineas,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  his  approach,  advanced  to  him  with 
his  troops.  Pyrrhus,  when  he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  was  extremely  surprised  to  find 
the  inhabitants  solely  employed  in  pleasures,  in  which  it  was  their  usual  custom  to 
indulge,  without  the  least  prudence  or  interruption.  And  took  it  now  for  granted,  that 
while  Pyrrhus  fought  for  them,  they  might  quietly  continue  in  their  own  houses,  solely 
employed  in  bathing,  using  exquisite  perfumes,  feasting,  and  recreations.  Pyrrhus 
did  not  intend  to  lay  them  under  any  constraint,  till  he  had  received  intelligence  that 
his  ships  were  safe,  and  till  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  had  joined  him.  He 
then  treated  them  like  one  determined  to  be  their  master.  He  began  with  shutting  up 
all  the  public  gardens,  and  places  of  exercise,  where  the  inhabitants  usually  entertain- 
ed themselves  with  news,  and  regulated  military  afliiirs  as  they  walked  together. — 
He  also  suspended  their  feasts  and  public  shows,  and  was  altogether  as  severe  upon 
the  assemblies  of  newsmongers.  In  a  word,  he  compelled  them  to  take  arms,  and  be- 
haved at  all  musters  and  reviews  with  very  inexorable  severity  to  those  who  failed 
in  their  duty.  In  consequence  of  which,  several  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  so 
rigorous  a  discipline,  withdrew  from  the  city;  thinking  it  an  insupportable  servitude, 
to  be  debarred  trom  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  effeminate  pleasures. 

Pyrrhus,  about  this  time,  received  information  that  Levinus  the  consul  was  ad- 
vancing against  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and  that  he  was  then  in  Lucania,  where 
he  burned  and  destroyed  all  the  country  around  him.  Though  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus 
had  not  sent  him  any  succours  at  that  time,  yet  as  he  thought  it  very  dishonourable 
to  permit  tlie  enemy  to  approach  nearer  him,  and  commit  their  ravages  in  his  view,  he 
took  the  field  with  the  Cew  troops  he  had.  But  before  he  entered  upon  any  hostilities, 
he  despatched  a  herald  to  demand  of  the  Romans,  whether  they  would  consent,  be- 
f<)re  the  commencemet  of  the  war,  to  an  amicable  accommodation  of  the  differences 
bet  wen  them  and  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  by  referring  the  whole  affair  to  his  judgment 
and  decision?  To  which  Levinus  the  consul  made  this  reply,  "That  the  Romans 
neither  took  Pyrrhus  for  an  arbiter,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy." 

Pyrrhus,  upon  receiving  this  answer,  advanced  with  his  troops,  and  encamped  in  a 
plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandosia  and  Heraclea;  and  when  he  heaid  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  very  near  him,  and  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Siris,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  approached  the  bank  to  take  a  view  of  their  situation.  When 
he  saw  the  appearance  of  their  troops,  their  advanced  guards,  the  fine  order  observed 
universally,  and  the  commodious  situation  of  their  camp,  he  was  astonished  at  what 
he  saw;  and  addressing  himself  to  one  of  his  friends  who  was  then  near  him,  "Mega- 
cles,"  said  he,  "the  disposition  of  these  barbarians  is  by  no  means  barbarous;  we  shall 
see  whether  the  rest  will  correspond  with  this  appearance."*  Already  anxious  for 
his  future  success,  he  resolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  allies;  thinking  it  sufficient, 
at  that  time,  to  post  a  body  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  oppose  the  Ro- 
mans, if  they  should  attempt  to  pass;  but  this  precaution  was  then  too  late,  for  the 
Roman  infantry  had  already  forded  the  stream,  and  the  cavalry  passed  it  where  they 
found  it  practicable.  The  advanced  troops  of  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  not  finding  them- 
selves sufficiently  strong,  and  fearing  to  be  surrounded  by  their  enemies,  were  obliged 
to  join  the  main  army  with  great  precipitation;  so  that  Pyrrhus,  who  arrived  there  a 
few  moments  before  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  had  no  time  to  dispute  the  passage 
with  the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  a  great  number  of  Roman  bucklers  glittering  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  and  their  cavalry  advancing  toward  him  in  fine  order,  he  closed  his  ranks,  and 
began  the  attack.  The  lustre  and  beauty  of  his  arms,  which  were  very  magnificent,  dis- 
tinguished him  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  and  his  actions  made  it  evident,  that  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  did  not  exceed  his  merit.  For  while  he  engaged  in  the 
battle,  without  sparing  his  own  person,  and  bore  down  all  before  him,  he  was  atten- 
tive to  the  functions  of  a  general;  and  amidst  the  greatest  dangers  was  perfectly  cool, 
issued  his  commands  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  palace,  and 
sprung  from  place  to  place,  to  reinstate  what  was  amiss,  and  sustain  those  who  suffered 
most. 

During  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  one  of  the  Italian  horsemen,  with  a  lance  in 
his  hand,  singled  out  Pyrrhus  from  all  the  rest  of  the  troops,  and  followed  him  with 

*  The  Greeks  considered  all  other  nations  as  barbarians,  and  treated  titem  aecordingly. 
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the  utmost  ardour  wherever  he  went,  directing  all  his  own  motions  by  those  of  the 
kintr.  And  having  at  last  found  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  aimed  a  furious  stroke 
at  him,  but  wounded  only  his  horse.  At  the  same  time  Leonatus  of  Macedon  killed 
the  Italian's  horse.  Both  horses  being  down,  Pyrrhus  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  his  friends,  who  carried  him  off,  and  killed  the  Italian,  who  fought 
with  great  bravery. 

This  adventure  taught  Pyrrhus  more  precaution  than  he  had  practised  before,  and 
obliged  him  to  be  more  careful  of  himself,  which  is  an  indispensible  duty  in  a  general, 
on  whose  welfare  that  of  a  whole  army  depends.  When  he  beheld  his  cavalry  give 
way,  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance,  and  immediately  drew  it  up.  Then  giving  his 
mantle  and  arms  to  Megacles  one  of  his  friends,  he  put  on  those  of  the  latter,  and 
vigourously  charged  the  Romans,  who  received  him  with  great  intrepidity.  The 
battle  was  obstinately  disputed  on  both  sides,  and  the  victory  long  continued  doubt- 
ful. Authors  say  that  each  army  gave  way  seven  times,  and  as  often  returned  to 
the  charge. 

Pyrrhus,  by  changing  his  arms,  took  a  proper  method  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life; 'though,  in  the  event,  it  almost  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  was  on  the  point  of  wrest- 
ing the  victory  out  of  his  hands.  The  enemy  threw  themselves  in  throngs  about 
Megacles,  whom  they  took  to  be  the  king;  and  he  was  at  last  wounded  by  a  horseman, 
who  left  him  upon  the  spot,  after  he  had  torn  off  his  arms  and  mantle,  which  he 
carried  full  speed  to  Levinus  the  eonsul;  and  as  he  showed  them  to  him,  cried  out  that 
he  had  slain  Pyrrhus.  These  spoils  being  borne  in  triumph  through  all  the  ranks, 
filled  the  whole  Roman  army  with  inexpressible  joy.  All  the  field  resounded  with 
acclamations  of  victory,  while  the  Grecian  troops  were  struck  with  universal  con- 
sternation and  discouragement. 

Pyrrhus,  who  perceived  the  terrible  effect  of  this  mistake,  flew  bare  headed  throiigh 
all  the  lines,  holding  out  at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  the  soldiers,  and  making  him- 
self known  to  them  by  his  voice  and  gestures.  The  battle  was  then  renewed,  and 
the  elephants  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  deciding  the  victory.  For  when  Pyrrhus 
saw  the  Romans  broken  by  those  animals,  and  that  the  horse  instead  of  approaching 
them,  were  so  terrified  that  they  ran  away  with  their  riders,  he  immediately  led  up 
the  Thessalian  cavalry  against  them,  while  they  were  in  confusion,  and  put  them  to 
flight,  after  having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them. 

Dionysius  Hallicarnassus  writes,  that  near  fifteen  thousand  Romans  were  killed 
in  this  battle,  and  that  Pyrrhus  lost  thirteen  thousand  of  his  men.  But  other  histo- 
rians make  the  loss  less  on  both  sides. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  made  himself  master  of  the  enemy's  camp,  which  they  had 
abandoned,  brought  over  several  cities  from  their  alliance,  ravaged  all  the  country 
around  him,  and  advanced  to  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Rome. 

The  Lucanians  and  Samnltes  have  joined  him  after  the  battle,  he  severely  re- 
proached them  for  their  delay.  But  his  air  and  aspect  evinced,  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly delighted,  that  his  troops  in  conjunction  with  the  Tarentines  alone,  had  defeat- 
ed so  well-disciplined  and  numerous  an  army  of  the  Romans,  without  the  assistance 
of  other  allies. 

The  Romans,  however,  were  not  dejected  at  the  great  loss  they  had  sustained;  and, 
instead  of  recalling  Levinus,  were  solely  intent  on  preparations  for  a  second  battle. 
This  exalted  turn  of  soul,  which  manifested  so  much  steadiness  and  intrepidity,  sur- 
prised, and  even  terrified  Pyrrhus.  He  threfore,  thought  it  prudent  to  despatch  a 
second  embassy,  to  sound  their  dispositions  and  to  see  if  they  would  not  incline  to 
some  expedient  for  an  amicable  accommodation,  and  in  the  mean  time  returned  to 
Tarentum.  Cineas,  therefore,  being  sent  to  Rome,  had  several  conferences  with  the 
principal  citizens,  and  sent  presents  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  them  and  their  wives: 
but  not  one  Roman  would  receive  them.  They  all,  even  their  wives,  replied,  that 
when  Rome  had  made  a  public  treaty  with  the  king,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  with  regard  to  them. 

When  Cineas  was  introduced  to  the  senate,  he  acquainted  them  with  the  proposals 
of  his  master,  who  offered  to  deliver  up  his  prisoners  to  the  Romans  without  any 
ransom,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  conquest  of  all  Italy;  requiring  at  the  same  time,  no 
other  return  than  their  friendship,  and  a  sufficient  security  for  the  Tarentines.  Several 
of  the  senators  seemed  incUned  to  a  peace;  and  this  was  no  unreasonable  disposition. 
They  had  lately  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  were  on  the  point  of  hazarding 
another  of  much  more  importance.    They  had  likewise  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of 
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many  fatal  events;  the  forces  of  Pyrrhus  having  heenconsiderahly  augmented  by  the 
junction  of  several  of  his  Italian  allies. 

The  Roman  courage,  in  this  conjunction,  seemed  to  want  the  animating  spirit  of 
the  celehrated  Appius  Claudius,  an  illustrious  senator,  whose  great  age  and  want  of 
sight  had  obliged  him  to  contine  himself  to  his  iamily,  and  retire  from  public  affairs; 
but  when  he  understood,  by  the  confused  report  which  was  then  dispersed  through 
the  city,  that  the  senators  were  disposed  to  accept  the  offers  of  Pyrrhus,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  into  the  assemhly,  which  kept  a  profound  silence  the  moment  he 
appeared.  There  the  venerable  old  man,  whose  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country 
seemed  to  have  inspired  him  with  all  his  ancient  vigour,  made  it  evident,  by  reasons 
equally  solid  and  atiecting,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  destroying,  hy  an  infamous 
treaty,  all  the  glory  which  Rome  had  ever  acquired.  "Where,"' said  he,  with  a 
warmth  of  noble  indignation,  "where  is  the  spirit  that  suggesied  the  bold  language 
you  once  uttered,  and  whose  accents  rang  through  all  the  woi'ld:  when  you  deciared, 
that  if  ihe  Great  Alexander  himself  had  invaded  Italy,  when  we  were  young,  and  our 
fathers  in  the  \'igour  ot"  their  age,  he  would  never  have  gained  the  reputation  oi^  be- 
ing invincible,  but  have  added  new  lustre  to  the  glory  of  Rome,  either  by  his  tiight 
or  death!  Is  it  possible,  then,  tiiat  you  should  now  tremble  at  the  mere  name  of  Pyr- 
rhus, who  has  passed  his  days  in  cringing  to  one  of  the  guards  of  that  Alexander, 
and  who  now  wanders,  like  a  wretched  adventurer,  fromcountry  to  country,  to  avoid 
the  enemies  he  has  at  home,  and  who  has  the  insolence  to  promise  you  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  with  those  very  troops  who  hav^e  not  been  able  to  secure  him  a  small  tract  of 
Macedonia!"  He  added  many  other  things  of  the  same  nature,  which  awakened  the 
Roman  bravery,  and  dispelled  the  apprehensions  of  the  senators;  who  unanimously 
returned  this  answer  to  Cineas,  "That  Pyrrhus  should  first  retire  from  Italy;  after 
which,  if  he  should  find  himself  disposed  for  peace  he  might  send  an  embassy  to  so- 
licit it:  but  that,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  arms  in  their  country,  the  Romans  would 
maintain  the  war  against  him  with  all  their  forces,  though  he  should  even  vanquish 
ten  thousand  such  leaders  as  Levinus." 

It  is  said  that  Cineas,  during  his  continuance  at  Rome",  in  order  to  negotiate  a 
peace,  took  all  the  niethodsof  a  man  of  wisdom  and  address,  to  inform  himself  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans,  their  public  as  well  as  private  conduct,  with 
the  form  and  constitution  of  their  government;  and  that  he  was  industrious  to  obtain 
as  exact  an  account  as  possible  of  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  republic.  When 
fee  returned  to  Tarentum,  he  gave  the  king  a  faithful  relation  of  all  the  discoveries  he 
had  made  in  his  conferences  with  the  principal  men  of  Home,  and  told  him,  among 
other  particulars,  "that  the  senate  seemed  to  him  an  assembly  of  kings."  A  just  and 
noble  idea  of  that  august  body!  And  with  respect  to  the  numerous  inhabitants  wiio 
filled  the  streets,  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  he  added,  "I  greatly  fear  we  are  fight- 
ing with  a  hydra."  Cineas,  indeed,  had  some  reason  for  this  remark,  for  the  consul 
Levinus  had  at  that  time  an  army  in  the  field,  twice  as  numerous  as  the  first,  and 
Rorne  had  still  an  infinite  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  forming  many 
armies  as  powerful  as  thai  which  had  been  newly  levied. 

The  return  of  Cineas  to  Tarentum  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of 
ambassadors  to  Pyrrhu.-;  from  the  Romans,  among  whom  was  Fabricius,  who,  as 
Cineas  informed  the  king,  was  highly  esteemed  at  Rome  as  a  very  virtuous  man,  and 
well  experienced  in  military  affairs,  but  that  his  fortune  was  extremely  low.  Pyrrhus 
received  them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  distinction,  and  treated  them  with  all  pos- 
sible honour.  The  ambassadors,  at  their  audience,  said  every  thing  necessary  in  the 
present  conjuncture;  and  as  they  imagined  his  thoughts  were  elate  by  the  victory  he 
had  obtained  over  their  trooj)s,  they  represented  to  him  the  vicissitudes  and  incon- 
stancy of  fortune,  which  no  prudence  of  man  could  foresee;  that  the  greatest  over- 
throws in  the  field  were  incapable  of  sinking  the  Roman  f()rtitude,  and  consequently 
it  could  never  be  alarmed  at  any  minor  disadvantage;  that  the  examples  of  so  many 
enemies  whom  they  had  defl^nted,  should  teach  PyrWius  to  reflect  on  the  enterprise  he 
was  f()rming;  that  he  would  find, at  worst,  that  they  were  enemies  prepared  to  receive 
him,  and  in  a  capacity  to  defend  themselves.  They  concluded  their  remonstrances 
with  leaving  it  to  his  choice,  either  to  receive  a  ransom  for  their  soldiers,  who  were 
then  his  prisoners  of  irar,  or  to  exchange  them  for  such  of  his  troops  as  the  Romans 
had  taken  from  liim. 

Pyrrhus,  after  a  consultation  with  his  friends,  answered  the  ambassadors  to  this 
effect:  "Romans,  it  is  with  an  ill  grace  you  demand  the  prisoners  I  have  taken  from 
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you,  as  you  intend  to  employ  them  against  me,  after  your  refusal  of  the  peace  I  have 
proposed.  If  our  mutual  interest  had  been  the  subject  of  your  attention,  you  never 
would  have  had  recourse  to  such  evasions.  Be  it  your  care  to  end,  by  an  amicable 
treaty,  the  war  you  are  maintaining  against  me  and  my  allies,  and  I  promise  to  re- 
store you  all  the  prisoners,  as  well  your  citizens  as  your  confederates,  without  the 
ransom  you  offer  me.  If  you  reject  this  condition,  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to  imagine 
that  Pyr'rhus  will  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  release  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers."* 

When  he  had  returned  this  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  lie  took  Fabricius  aside, 
and  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner:  "As  for  you,  Fabricius,  I  am  sensible 
of  your  merit.  I  am  likewise  informed  that  you  are  an  excellent  general,  and  per- 
fectly qualified  for  the  command  of  an  army;  that  justice  and  temperance  are  united 
in  your  character;  and  that  you  pass  for  a  person  of  consummate  virtue.  But  1  am 
hkewise  as  certain  of  your  poverty;  and  must  confess,  that  fortune,  in  this  particular 
alone,  has  treated  you  with  injustice,  by  misplacing  you  in  the  class  of  indigent  senat- 
ors. In  order,  therefore,  to  supply  that  sole  deficiency,  I  am  ready  to  give  you  as 
much  gold  and  silver  as  will  raise  you  above  the  richest  citizen  of  Rome;  beino-  fully 
persuaded,  that  no  expense  can  be  more  honourable  to  a  prince,  than  that  which  is 
employed  in  the  relief  of  great  men,  who  are  compelled  by  their  poverty  to  lead  a  life 
unworthy  of  their  virtue;  and  that  this  is  the  noblest  purpose  to  which  a  king  can 
possibly  devote  his  treasuresr.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  desire  you  to  believe,  that  I 
have  no  intention  to  exact  any  unjust  or  dishonourable  service  from  you,  as  a  return 
of  gratitude.  I  expect  nothing  from  you  but  what  is  perfectly  consistent  with  your 
honour,  and  what  will  add  to  your  authority  and  importance  in  your  own  country. 
Let  me  therefore  conjure  you  to  assist  me  with  your  credit  in  the  Roman  senate,  which 
has  hitherto  assumed  an  air  of  too  much  inflexibility  with  relation  to  the  treaty  I 
proposed,  and  has  never  consulted  the  rules  of  moderation  in  any  respect.  Make 
them  sensible,  I  entreat  you,  that  I  have  given  my  solemn  word  to  assist  the  Taren- 
tines,  and  other  Greeks,  who  are  settled  in  this  part  of  Italy;  and  that  I  cannot  in  hon- 
our abandon  them  on  any  account,  and  especially  as  I  am  now  at  the  head  of  a  po- 
tent army,  that  has  already  gained  one  battle.  I  must,  however,  acquaint  you,  that  I 
am  called  by  some  pressing  affairs  to  my  own  dominions;  and  it  is  this  circumstance 
which  makes  me  wish  for  peace  with  the  greater  solicitude.  As  to  any  other  particu- 
lars, if  my  quality  as  a  king  causes  me  to  be  suspected  by  the  senate,  because  a  num- 
ber of  other  princes  have  openly  violated  the  faith  of  treaties  and  alliances,  without 
the  least  hesitation;  become  my  security  yourself  on  this  occasion;  assist  me  with 
your  counsels  in  all  my  proceedings,  and  command  my  armies  under  me.  I  want  a 
virtuous  man,  and  a  faithful  friend,  and  you  as  much  need  a  prince,  whose  liberalities 
may  enable  you  to  be  more  useful,  and  to  do  more  good  to  mankind.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, consent  to  render  mutual  assistance  to  each  other,  in  all  the  iliture  conjunctures 
of  our  lives." 

Pyrrhus,  having  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  Fabricius,  after  a  few  moments 
silence,  replied  to  him  in  these  terms:  "It  is  needless  for  me  to  make  any  mention  of 
the  experience  I  may  possibly  have  in  the  conduct  of  public  or  private  affairs,  since 
you  have  been  informed  of  that  from  others.  With  respect  also  to  my  poverty,  you 
seem  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  it,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure 
you  I  have  no  money  to  improve,  nor  any  slaves  from  whom  I  derive  the  least  reve- 
nue: that  my  whole  fortune  consists  in  a  house  of  no  considerable  appearance,  and 
in  a  little  spot  of  ground  that  furnishes  me  with  my  support.  But  if  you  believe  my 
poverty  renders  my  condition  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  Roman,  and  that,  w^hilel 
am  discharging  the  duties  of  an  honest  man,  I  am  the  less  considered,  because  I  hap- 
pen not  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  rich,  permit  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  idea  you 
conceive  of  me  is  not  just;  and  that,  whoever  may  have  inspired  you  with  that  opin- 
ion, or  if  you  only  suppose  so  yourself,  you  are  deceived  in  it.  Though  I  do  not  pos 
sess  riches,  I  never  did  imagine  my  indigence  a  prejudice  to  me,  whether  I  consider 
myself  as  a  public  or  a  private  person.  Did  my  necessitous  circumstances  ever  in- 
duce my  country  to  exclude  me  from  those  glorious  employments,  which  are  the  no- 
blest objects  of  the  emulation  of  great  souls?  I  am  invested  wath  the  highest  dignities, 
and  see  myself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  embassies.  I  assist  also  at 
the  most  august  assemblies,  and  even  the  most  sacred  functions  of  divine  worship 
are  confided  to  my  care.    Whenever  the  most  important  affairs  are  the  subject  of 

*  Dion.  Halicam.  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  744—748. 
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deliberation,  I  hold  my  rank  in  councils,  and  offer  my  opinion  with  as  much  freedom 
as  another.  I  preserve  a  parity  with  the  richest  and  most  powerful  persons  in  the 
republic;  and,  if  any  circumstance  causes  me  to  complain,  it  is  my  receiving  too  much 
honour  and  applause  from  my  lellow-citizens.  The  employments!  discharge  cost  me 
nothing  of  mine,  no  more  than  any  other  Roman.  Rome  never  reduces  her  citizens 
to  a  ruinous  condition,  by  raising  them  to  the  magistracy.  She  gives  all  necessary 
supplies  to  those  she  employs  in  public  stations,  and  bestows  them  with  liberality. 
Rome,  in  this  particular,  differs  from  many  other  cities,  where  the  public  is  extremely 
poor,  and  private  persons  immensely  rich.  We  are  all  in  a  state  of  affluence,  as  long 
as  the  republic  is  so,  because  we  consider  her  treasures  as  our  own.  The  rich  and 
the  poor  are  equally  admitted  to  her  employments,  as  she  judges  them  worthy  of  trust, 
and  she  knows  no  distinction  between  her  citizens,  but  those  of  merit  and  virtue.  As 
to  my  private  affairs,  I  am  so  far  from  repining  at  my  fortune,  that  I  think  T  am  the 
happiest  of  men  when  I  compare  myself  with  the  rich,  and  find  a  certain  satisfaction, 
and  even  pride,  in  that  fortune.  My  little  field,  poor  and  unfertile  ^  it  is,  supplies 
me  with  whatever  I  want,  when  I  am  careful  to  cultivate  it  as  I  ought,  and  to  lay  up 
the  fruits  it  produces.  What  can  I  want  more?  Every  kind  of  food  is  agreeable  to 
my  palate,  when  seasoned  by  hunger;  I  drink  with  deiight  when  I  thirst,  and  enjoy 
all  the  sweetness  of  sleep  when  fatigued  with  toil.  I  content  myself  with  a  habit 
that  covers  me  from  the  rigours  of  winter;  and  all  the  various  kinds  of  furniture  ne- 
cessary for  the  same  uses,  the  simplest  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  commodious.  I 
should  be  unreasonable  and  unjust,  should  I  complain  of  fortune,  while  she  supplies 
me  with  all  that  nature  requires.  As  to  superfluities,  I  confess  she  has  not  furnished 
me  with  any;  but  then  she  has  not  formed  me  with  the  least  desire  to  enjoy  them. 
Why  should  I  then  complain?  It  is  true  the  want  of  this  abundance  renders  me  inca- 
pable of  relieving  the  necessitous,  which  is  the  only  advantage  the  rich  may  be  envied 
for  enjoying.  But  when  I  impart  to  the  republic,  and  my  friends,  some  portion  of 
the  little  I  possess,  and  render  my  country  all  the  services  I  am  capable  of  perform- 
ing; in  a  word,  when  I  discharge  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  wherein  can  my  conscience  condemn  me?  If  riches  had  ever  been  the  least 
part  of  my  ambition,  I  have  so  long  been  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  re- 
public, that  I  have  had  a  thousand  opportunities  of  amassing  great  sums,  and  even 
by  irreproachable  methods.  Could  any  man  desire  one  more  favourable  than  that 
which  occurred  a  few  years  ago?  The  consular  dignity  was  conferred  upon  me,  and 
1  was  sent  against  the  Samnites,  the  Brutii,  and  the  Lucanians,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous array.  We  ravaged  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  several 
battles;  we  "took  niany  flourishing  and  opulent  cities  by  assault;  I  enriched  the  whole 
army  with  their  spoils;  I  returned  every  citizen  the  money  he  had  contributed  to  the 
expense  of  the  war;  and  after  I  had  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  I  brought 
four  hundred  talents  into  the  public  treasury  After  having  neglected  so  considerable 
a  booty,  of  which  I  had  full  power  to  appropriate  any  part  to  myself;  after  having 
despised  such  immense  riches  so  justly  acquired,  and  sacrificed  the  spoils  of  the  enemy 
to  the  love  of  glory,  in  imitation  of  Valerius  Publicola,  and  many  other  great  men, 
whose  disinterested  generosity  of  mind  has  raised  the  glory  of  Rome  to  so  illustrious 
a  height;  would  it  now  become  me  to  accept  of  the  gold  and  silver  you  offer  me? 
What  idea  would  the  world  entertain  of  me?  and  what  an  example  would  I  set  Rome's 
citizens?  How  could  I  bear  their  reproaches,  how  even  their  looks,  at  my  return? 
Those  awful  magistrates,  our  censors,  who  are  appointed  to  inspect  our  discipline 
and  manners  with  a  vigilant  eye,  would  they  not  compel  me  to  be  accouutable,  in 
the  view  of  all  the  world,  for  the  presents  you  solicit  me  to  accept?  You  shall  keep, 
then,  if  you  please,  your  riches  to  yourself,  and  I  my  poverty  and  my  reputation." 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  historian  furnished  Pyrrhus  and  Fabricius  with  these 
speeches;  but  he  has  only  painted  their  sentiments,  especially  those  of  the  latter,  in 
strong  colours.  For  such  was  the  character  of  the  Romans  in  those  glorious  ages 
of  the  republic.  Fabricius  was  really  persuaded,  there  was  more  glory  and  grandeur 
in  being  able  to  despise  all  the  gold  of  a  king,  than  there  was  in  reigning  over  an 
empire.* 

Pyrrhus,  being  desirous  the  next  day  to  surprise  the  Roman  ambassador,  who  had 
never  seen  an  elephant,  ordered  the  captain  of  those  animals  to  arm  the  largest  of 
them,  and  lead  him  to  the  place  where  he  intended  to  converse  with  Fabricius;  the 

♦  Fabricius  Pyrrhi  rpgii  aurum  repuljt,  majustiue  regno  judieavitregias  ope»  pone  contemnere.— Senec.  EpisU 
139. 
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officer  was  then  to  place  him  behind  a  large  hanging  of  tapestry,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  make  his  appearance  at  a  certain  signal.  This  was  according  executed; 
and  the  signal  being  given,  the  tapestry  was  drawn  aside,  and  presented  To  view  the 
enormous  animal,  who  stretched  out  his  trunk  over  the  head  of  Fabricius,  and  shook 
the  apartment  v/ith  a  most  terrible  cry.  Fabricius,  instead  of  discovering  the  least 
surprise  or  consternation,  turned  very  calmly  to  Pyrrhus,  and  said  to  him,  with  a 
smile,  "Neither  your  gold  yesterday,  nor  your  elephant  to-day,  altar  me."* 

While  they  were  sitting  at  table  in  the  evening,  the  conversation  turned  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects;  and  after  some  conference  on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  several 
philosophers  of  note,  Cineas  introduced  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  and  related  the 
particular  opinions  of  his  disciples,  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and  the  government  of  the 
world;  declaring,  that  they  represented  pleasure  a^  the  end  and  sovereign  good  of 
man,  and  declined  all  dignities  and  employments,  as  destructive  to  happiness.  To 
this  he  added,  that  they  never  ascribed  to  the  divinity,  either  love,  or  hatred,  or 
wrath;  but  maintained,  that  he  was  entirely  regardless  of  mankind;  and  that  they 
assigned  to  him  a  life  of  tranquillity,  in  which  he  passed  all  ages  void  of  occupation, 
and  plunged  in  an  endless  variety  of  delights  and  pleasures.  The  soft  and  voluptu- 
ous lives  of  the  Tarentines  might  probably  occasion  this  discourse.  While  Cineas 
was  going  on  with  this  subject,  Fabricius,  to  whom  such  a  doctrine  was  altogether 
new,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "Great  Hercules,  may  Pyrrhus  and  the  Saranites 
follow  this  doctrine,  as  long  as  they  shall  make  war  with  the  Romans!" 

Who  of  us  moderns,  were  we  to  judge  of  the  manners  of  the  ancients  by  those 
which  prevail  in  our  age,  would  expect  to  hear  the  conversation,  at  table,  between 
great  warriors,  turn  not  only  on  political  subjects,  but  points  of  erudition;  for,  at  that 
time,  philosophical  inquiries  were  considered  as  the  principal  part  of  learning?  Are 
not  such  discourses  as  these,  seasoned  with  improving  reflections,  and  enlivened  with 
sprightly  replies,  equal  at  least  to  those  table  conversations,  which  frequently  continues 
as  long  as  the  entertainment,  and  are  passed  without  much  expense  of  genius,  in  ex- 
clamations, worthy  of  Epicureans,  on  the  delicacy  of  the  provisions,  and  the  admira- 
ble flavour  of  the  wines  and  other  liquors? 

Pyrrhus  was  struck  with  so  much  admiration  at  the  greatness  of  soul  which  he 
discovered  in  the  Roman  ambassador,  and  was  so  charmed  with  his  manners  and  his 
wisdom,  that  he  became  more  impatient  than  ever  to  contract  an  alliance  with  his 
city.  He  therefore  took  him  apart,  and  conjured  him,  a  second  time,  to  mediate  an 
accommodation  between  the  two  states,  and  consent  to  reside  at  his  court,  where  he 
should  hold  the  first  rank  among  all  his  friends  and  captains.  "I  would  not  advise 
you  to  persist  in  that  request,  replied  Fabriciuu,  whispering  in  his  ear,  with  a  smile, 
"and  you  seem  to  be  but  little  acquainted  with  your  own  interest;  for  if  those  who 
now  honour  and  admire  you,  should  once  happen  to  know  me,  perhaps  they  mio-ht 
be  more  desirous  of  having  me  for  their  king  than  yourself." 

The  prince,  instead  of  being  offended  at  this  reply,  esteemed  him  tlie  more  for 
making  it,  and  would  intrust  the  prisoners  with  none  but  him,  that  he  might  be  certain 
they  would  be  sent  back  to  him,  after  they  had  embraced  their  relations  and  friends, 
and  celebrated  the  Saturnalia,  in  case  the  senate  should  continue  averse  to  a  peace. 
They  were  accordingly  sent  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  the  festival,  the  senate  having 
ordered  every  prisoner  to  return  to  Pyrrhus,  upon  pain  of  deatli. 

The  command  of  the  army  being  conferred  on  Fabricius  the  following  year,  an 
unknown  person  came  into  his  camp,  with  a  letter  from  the  king's  physician,  who 
offered  to  take  Pyrrhus  off  by  poison,  if  the  Romans  would  promise  him  a  recompense 
proportionable  to  the  service  he  should  render  them,  by  putting  an  end  to  so  destruct- 
ive a  war  without  any  danger  to  themselves.  Fabricius,  who  always  retained  the 
same  probity  and  justice,  even  in  time  of  war,  which  furnishes  so  many  pretexts  for 
departing  from  them,  and  as  he  knew  there  were  some  rights  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
served inviolable,  even  with  enemies  themselves,  was  struck  Avith  a  just  horror  at 
such  a  proposal;  and  as  he  would  not  suffer  the  king  to  conquer  him  with  gold,  he 
thought  it  would  be  infamous  in  himself  to  conquer  the  king  by  poison.f  After  some 
conference,  therefore,  with  his  colleague  ^mihus,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  to 
caution  him  against  that  base  treachery.     His  letter  was  conceived  in  these  terms; 

•  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  395-397. 
\  Ejusdem  animi  fuit,  anro  non  vinci,  veneno  non  vincere.   Adniiiati  sumus ingentem  virum,  quem  non  regij^ 
non  contra  rejem  proraissa  flexissent;  beni  exempli  tenacem;  quod  difficillimum  est,  in  bello  iniiocentein;  qua 
ali^uod  esse  crederet  etiam  in  hoste  nefas:  qui  in  sununa  paupertate,  quara  sibi  decus  fecerat,  non  aliter  refugi^ 
^intiai  quam  Tenenum.— Senec.  Epiit.  120. 
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CAIUS  FABRICIUS  AND  q,UINTUS  ^MILIFS,  CONSULS;  TO  KING  PYRRHUS,  HEALTH. 

"You  seem  to  form  a  wrong  judgment  both  of  friends  and  enemies;  and  this  will 
be  your  own  opinion,  when  you  have  read  the  letter  which  has  been  wri  tten  to  us. 
For  you  will  then  be  sensible,  that  you  are  carrying  on  a  war  against  people  of  virtue 
and  honour,  at  the  same  time  that  you  repose  entire  confidence  in  the  worst  of  men. 
The  information  we  now  send  you,  results  more  from  our  affection  for  ourselves,  than 
for  you;  for  we  were  unwilling  that  your  death  should  give  the  world  occasion  to  de- 
fame us;  and  we  would  not  have  it  imagined  that  we  had  recourse  to  treachery, 
through  despair  of  terminating  this  war  happily  by  our  valour." 

Pyrrims  having  received  this  letter,  and  finding  it  to  be  a  true  representation  of 
the  fact,  caused  his  physician  to  be  punished,  and  sent  back  all  his  prisoners  to  the 
consul  without  ransom,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  gratitude  to  Fabricius  and  the  Romans. 
He  likewise  deputed  Cineas  to  negotiate  a  peace;  but  the  Romans,  who  would  never 
accept  either  a  favour  from  their  enemy,  or  a  recompense  for  not  committing  the  most 
execrable  act  of  injustice,  were  not  averse  to  receiving  the  prisoners;  they,  however, 
returned  an  equal  number  of  Tarentines  and  Samnites,  as  an  equivalent;  but  as  to 
the  treaty  of  pacification,  they  would  not  permit  Cineas  to  mention  it  till  Pyrrhus  had 
returned  to  Epirus  in  the  same  fleet  that  had  landed  him  and  his  troops  in  Italy. — 
But,  as  his  atlairs  made  a  second  battle  necessary,  he  assembled  his  army,  and  attack- 
ed the  Romans  near  the  city  of  Asculum. 

The  troops  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  and  the  victory  continued 
doubtful  till  the  close  of  the  battle.  Pyrrhus  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  having 
been  driven  into  places  impracticable  to  the  cavalry,  and  against  a  river  very  diffi- 
cult, as  well  in  regard  to  its  banks  as  marshes  on  the  sides  of  it,  was  treated  very  rude- 
ly by  the  enemy,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  his  men.  But  having  at  last  disen- 
gaged himself  from  that  disadvantageous  situation,  and  regained  the  plain,  where 
he  could  make  use  of  his  elephants,  he  advanced  against  the  Romans  with  the  great- 
est impetuosity,  his  ranks  being  all  in  good  order  and  well  closed;  and  as  he  mei  with 
a  vigorous  resistance,  the  slaughter  became  very  great,  and  he  himself  was  wounded. 
He,  however,  had  disposed  his  elephants  so  judiciously,  that  they  broke  through  the 
Roman  infantry,  in  several  quarters,  notwithstanding  which  they  still  maintained 
their  ground.  The  two  armies,  fired  with  implacable  rage,  exerted  the  utmost  efforts 
that  braver}'-  could  inspire,  and  did  not  cease  fighting  till  night  parted  them.  The 
loss  was  almost  equal  on  both  sides,  and  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men  in  the 
whole.  The  Romans  were  the  first  who  retreated,  and  gained  their  camp,  which 
was  near  the  field  of  battle.  The  advantage,  therefore,  seemed  to  remain  with  Pyrrhus, 
who  continued  longest  in  the  field;  but  when  one  of  his  officers  came  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  victory,  "If  we  gain  such  another,"  replied  he,  "we  are  inevitably  ruined." 
And  as  he  had  really  lost  his  best  troops  and  bravest  officers,  he  was  very  sensible  of 
his  inability  to  bring  another  army  into  the  field  against  the  Romans,  whose  very  de- 
feat inspired  them  with  a  new  vigour  and  ardour  to  continue  the  war.* 

While  he  was  revolving  these  melancholy  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  himself  in  a  manner  destitute  of  all  resource,  and  incapable  of  recur- 
ring to  any  honourable  expedient,  to  disengage  himself  from  an  enterprise  he  had 
undertaken  too  inconsiderately,  a  dawn  of  hope  and  good  fortune  inspired  him  with  a 
new  resolution-t  A  deputation  was  sent  to  him,  at  that  critical  juncture,  from  Sici- 
ly, with  a  commission  to  deliver  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and  the  city  of  the  Leontines, 
into  his  possession;  and  to  implore  the  assistance  of  his  arms  to  drive  the  Carthagini- 
ans from  tlieir  island,  and  deliver  them  from  their  tyrants.:}:  Several  couriers  from 
Greece  also  arrived  at  his  camp  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  him  that  Ceraunus  had 
been  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls  in  Macedoniaj  and  that  this  kingdom  seemed 
to  invite  him  to  ascend  the  throne. 

Pyrrhus  then  found  himself  in  a  new  perplexity.  A  moment  before  he  was  desti- 
tute of  all  hope,  and  now  it  flowed  so  fast  upon  him,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine which  offer  he  ought  to  prefer.  But  after  a  long  deliberation,  and  when  he 
maturely  weighed  the  reasons  that  oflered  themselves  on  both  sides,  he  resolved  for 
Sicily,  which  would  open  him  a  passage  into  Africa,  and  conduct  him  to  a  more  am- 
ple harvest  of  glory.    In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he  immediately  despatched 

*  Pel*  damna,  per  ctedes,  abipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro.— Horati 
t  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  397, 3Q8.     I'ausan.  I.  i.  p.  22.    Justin.  1.  xviii.  c.  2,  et  1.  xxiii,  c  S. 
t  A.  M.  3726.    Ant.  J.  C.  S78. 
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Cincas  to  irent  with  the  cities,  and  irave  them  assurances  of  his  speedy  arrival;  ne 
then  einbaiked  for  Sicily,  after  he  liad  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Tarentum,  notwith- 
standing the  repui2:nance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  them- 
selves alrandonedXv  Pyrrhiis,  and  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a  state  of  slavery  by 

his  troops.  '  no  u-  u 

Wlien  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  immediately  became  master  of  Syracuse,  which  was 
delivered  up  to  him  by  Sostratus,*  who  then  governed  that  city,  and  by  Thenon, 
who  commantled  in  the  citadel.  He  also  received  money  from  them  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  and  about  two  hundred  ships,  which  lacihtated  his  conquest  of  all  Sic^dv- 
His  insinuating  and  afTable  behaviour  at  his  first  arrival,  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all 
the  people;  and  as  he  had  then  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand 
horse,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  he  dispossessed  the  Carthaginians  of  their  set- 
tlements in  that  island,  and  obHged  them  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Eryx,  which  was 
the  stroniTest  of  all  their  places' there,  and  the  best  furnished  with  people  for  its  de- 
fence; he'^also  defeated,  in  a  great  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Messina,  who  were  called 
Mamertines,t  and  whose  frequent  irruptions  infested  all  Sicily,  and  entirely  demolish- 
ed all  their  fortresses. 

The  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  terrified  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  now  divested 
of  all  their  acquisitions  in  Sicily,  except  the  single  city  of  Lilybseum;  and  they  sent 
to  purchase  peace  and  his  friendship  Avith  money  and  ships.  But  as  he  aspired  to 
much  greater  things,  he  answered  them,  that  the  only  method  to  obtain  w^hat  they 
desired,  would  be  to  abandon  Sicily,  and  consent  to  let  the  Libyan  sea  be  the  boun- 
dary between  them  and  the  Greeks.  He  intended  to  bestow  Sicily  on  his  son  Heie- 
nus'i  as  a  kingdom  to  which  he  had  a  right  by  birth,  this  prince  being  his  son  by  the 
daughter  of  Agathocles;  and  he  proposed  to  give  his  son  Alexander  the  kingdom  oi 
Italy,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  certain  conquest 

A  continued  series  of  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  forces  under  his  command,  had 
raised  his  hopes  so  high  at  that  time,  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  accomplishing 
the  great  views  that  had  drawn  him  into  Sicily;  the  first  and  principal  of  w^hich  was 
the  conquest  of  Africa.  He  had  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  for  that  great  expedi- 
tion, but  wanted  mariners;  in  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  that  supply,  he  obhged  the 
cities  to  furiiish  him  with  men,  and  severely  punished  those  who  neglected  to  obey 
his  orders. 

In  consequence  oftliese  proceedings,  his  pow-er  was  soon  changed  into  an  insolent 
and  tyrannical  sway,  which  first  drew  upon  the  hatred  of  the  family  and  friends  of 
Agathocles,  wiiom  he  deprived  of  all  the  fortunes  they  had  received  from  that  prince, 
and  bestou'ed  them  upon  his  own  creatures.  In  contempt  of  the  customs  of  that 
country,  he  also  conlerred  the  first  dignities,  and  the  government  of  cities,  on  his 
guards  and  centurians^  whom  he  continued  in  the  magistracy  as  long  as  he  thought 
proper,  a---ul  w^ithout  any  regard  to  the  time  prescribed  by  the  laws.  And  as  to  ail 
judicial  proceedings  with  respect  to  private  property,  and  other  afiiiirs  of  that  nature, 
he  either  decided  them,  by  his  own  arbitrary  sentence,  or  left  them  to  the  determina- 
tion of  his  courtiers,  ^viiose  sole  views  were  to  enrich  themselves  by  sordid  gain,  and 
live  in  all  manner  of  luxury,  profusion, 'and  debauchery.:}: 

A  conduct  so  oppressive,  and  different  from  that  by  which  he  at  first  had  so  well 
succeeded,  could  not  Ihii  to  alienate  the  affection  of  the  people  from  liim;  and  when 
he  became  sensible  that  he  was  universally  hated,  and  that  the  Sicihans,  exasperated 
at  his  odious  government,  were  solicitous  to  shake  oft^the  yoke,  he  placed  in  most  ot 
the  cities  such  garrisons  as  he  knew  w^ere  at  his  devotion,  under  pretext  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  preparing  to  invade  him.  He  also  seized  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  of  each  city,  and  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death,  after  he  had  charged  them 
with  treasonable  conspiracies.  Of  this  number  was  Thenon,  the  commander  of  the 
citadel:  and  all  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  the  king  of  Epirus  did  not 
suffice  to  exempt  him  trom  so  cruel  a  polic^^;  though  it  w^as  allowed  that  he  had  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  person  to  reduce  Sicily  under  Pyrrhus.  He  also  re- 
solved to  have  Sostratus  seized;  but  as  he  had  some  suspicion  of  what  was  intended 
against  him,  lie  found  means  to  quit  the  city.     A  prince  hazards  all  thing's  when  he 

*  He  is  called  Se^istratus  by  Dinnysius  Halicamassus. 
,   t  The  word  pigiiifiu?  martial,  because  they  were  a  very  ^' at  like  people.    Th>  y  oriprinally  came  fixm  Italy, 
and  hnvinij  made  themselves  masters  nf  Messina,  into  which  tiiey  had  been  received,  ihty  ictainid  their  owu 
niirae  there,  though  that  of  the  city  was  not  thaiiirtd. 

i  Dion.  Halic.  in  Excerpt   p.  571. 
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loses  the  affection  of  his  people,  which  is  the  strongest  tie  which  unites  them  to  their 
sovereign.  The  same  barbarous  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  principal  cities  of  Syra- 
cuse, wko  had  conduced  most  to  the  progress  of  his  power  in  that  island,  rendered 
him  entirely  odious  and  insupportable  to  the  Sicilians.  Such  was  the  character  of 
Pyrrhus;  his  vigorous  conduct  in  the  enterprises  he  undertook,  facilitated  his  con- 
quest of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  but  he  wanted  art  to  preserve  them.*  The  aver- 
sion which  the  cities  conceived  against  him  was  so  great,  that  some  of  them  entered 
into  a  league  witli  the  Carthaginians,  and  others  with  the  Mamertines,  in  order  to 
destro}-  him. 

At  this  juncture,  when  he  beheld  nothing  but  new  insurrections  and'  revolts  kind- 
ling all  around,  he  received  letters  from  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines,  which  inform- 
ed him  that  they  had  been  dispossessed  of  all  their  lands,  and  were  then  shut  up  in 
their  cities,  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sustain  riic  war,  unless  he  would 
hasten  to  their  assistance.  These  letters  arrived  at  a  proper  time  for  affording  him 
an  honourable  pretext  for  his  departure,  and  preventing  it  from  appearing  a  flight 
from  Sicily,  as  if  he  despaired  of  succeeding  any  longer  in  that  island. 

As  he  was  embarking  at  Syracuse,  the  Carthaginians  attacked  him  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  obliged  him  to  tight,  in  the  very  port,  against  those  barbarians,  where  he  lost 
several  of  his  ships.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  sailing  to  Italy  with 
those  that  remained;  but  upon  his  arrival  there,  he  found  a  great  body  of  Mamer- 
tines, who  had  passed  thither  before  him,  to  the  number  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men, 
who  greatly  incommoded  his  march,  by  frequendy  harassing  his  troops,  and  making 
repeated  attacks  upon  his  rear-guard. 

Livy,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  tell  us  one  circumstance  not  very  much  to 
the  honour  of  Pyrrhus.  In  Locris  was  a  celebrated  temple,  consecrated  to  Proser- 
pine, and  held  m  the  greatest  veneration  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as 
well  as  by  strangers;  and  no  one  had  ever  presumed  to  violate  it,  though  it  was  cer- 
tain that  immense  treasures  were  deposited  in  it.f  Pyrrhus,  who  then  wanted  mo- 
ney extremely,  was  not  so  scrupulous,  but  carried  off  all  the  riches  of  the  goddess, 
and  lodged  them  in  his  ship.  The  next  day,  if  history  may  be  credited,  his  fleet  was 
shattered  by  a  violent  tempest,  and  all  the  vessels  that  were  laden  with  these  rich 
and  sacred  spoils  were  cast  upon  the  coasts  of  Locris.  This  proud  prince,  says  Livy, 
being  convinced  by  this  cruel  disaster  that  the  gods  were  not  imaginary  beings,  cause 
ed  ail  the  treasures  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  with  the  utmost  devotion.  The 
goddess,  however,  was  not  appeased  b}'-  this  involuntary  restitution;  nnd  the  author 
who  relates  this  event,  represents  the  impious  sacrilege  as  the  cause  of  all  the  future 
calamities  which  happened  to  Pyrrhus,  and  particularly  of  the  unfortunate  death 
v/hich  put  an  end  to  his  enterprises.:}: 

Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  suffered  by  this  tempest,  arrived  at  Tarentum  with  twenty- 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  and  when  he  had  reinforced  them  with  the 
best  troops  he  could  find  in  that  city,  he  advanced,  by  long  marches,  against  the 
Romans,  who  were  encamped  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites.§ 

This  people  retained  a  secret  resentment  airainst  Pyrrhus,  for  deserting  them,  when 
he  undertook  his  expedition  into  Sicily;  for  which  reason  he  was  joined  by  very  iew 
of  their  troops.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  liini  froni  dividing  his  army  into  two 
bodies;  one  of  which  he  sent  into  Lucania,  to  oppo.ie  the  consul  who  was  thereat  that 
time,  and  to  render  him  incapable  of  assisting  iiis  colleague;  the  other  he  led  himself 
:igainst  Manius  Curius,  the  other  consul,  who  had  intrenched  {nmselfin  a  very  advan- 
tageous post,  near  the  city  of  Beneventum,  where  he  waited  for  the  succours  that 
were  advancing  to  him  from  Lucania. 

Pyrrhus  hastened  as  soon  as  possible,  to  attack  this  last  before  the  other  had  joined 
him;  and  with  this  view  he  selected  his  best  troops,  with  such  of  his  elephants  as 
were  strongest  and  of  most  service  in  the  field;  after  which  he  began  his  march 
about  the  close  of  the  evening,  in  order  to  surprise  the  consul  in  his  camp.  The 
enemy,  however,  discovered  him  the  next  morning,  as  he  was  descending  the  moun- 
tains; and  Manius,  having  marched  out  of  his  intrenchments  with  a  body  of  troops, 
fell  upon  the  first  he  met.  These  he  soon  threw  into  confusion,  and  obliged  them  to 
have  recourse  to  flight,  which  spread  universal  terror  among  the  rest,  great  numbers 
of  whom  were  slain,  and  even  some  of  the  elephants  taken. 

*Ut  ad  divincenda  ref^a  invictiis  habebnfur,  ita  dirictis  acquisitisqtie  ctleriter  carebat;  tanto  melius  stude> 
bat  ncquircre  impcria,  (|iiam  rciintM-e. — .histin.  I.  xxv.  c.  4. 

t  Liv.  I.  xsix.  n.  28.     Dionys.  Halicavn,  in  lOxceip. p.  512. 
\  Plot,  in  Pyrib.  y.  399.     Pau^an.  I.  [>.  22.    Justin.  I.  xxiii.  c.  3.  J  A.  M.3730.     Ant.  J.  C.274. 
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This  success  emboldened  Manius,  to  draw  all  his  troops  out  from  their  mtrencnmenls, 
in  order  to  combat  in  the  open  plain.  One  of  his  wings  had  the  advantage,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  battle,  and  pushed  their  enemies  with  great  vigour;  but  the  other  was 
overthrown  by  the  elephants,  and  driven  back  to  their  camp.  In  this  emergency,  he 
sent  for  the  troops  he  had  left  behind  him  to  guard  the  entrenchments,  and  v^ho  were 
all  fresh  and  under  arms.  These  forces  advanced  in  the  critical  moment,  and  with 
their  pikes  and  darts  compelled  the  elephants  to  turn  and  fall  upon  their  own  battalions; 
which  created  such  a  general  confusion,  that  the  Romans  at  last  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  which  in  some  sense,  was  of  no  less  value  to  them  than  their  future  conquest 
«f  all  nations.  For  the  intrepidity  they  discovered  in  this  engagement,  and  the  gal- 
lant actions  they  performed  in  all  the  battles  they  fought  with  such  an  enemy  as 
Pyrrhus,  increased  their  reputation,  as  well  as  their  fortitude  and  confidence  m  then- 
own  braverv,  and  caused  them  to  be  considered  as  invincible.  This  victory  over 
Pyrrhus  rendered  them  indisputable  masters  of  all  Italy  between  the  two  seas;  and 
this  acquisition  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  wars  of  Carthage,  in  which  having  at  last 
subdued  that  potent  rival,  they  no  longer  beheld  any  power  in  a  condition  to  oppose 
them. 

In  this  manner  did  Pyrrhus  find  himself  fallen  from  all  the  high  hopes  he  had  con- 
ceived Avith  relation  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  after  he  had  consumed  six  whole  years  m 
these  wars,  and  entirely  ruined  his  own  affairs.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
thai  he  preserved  an  invincible  fortitude  of  mind  amidst  all  these  disgraces;  and  his 
experience  in  militarv  affairs,  with  his  valour  and  intrepidity,  caused  him  always  to 
pass  for  the  first  of  all  kings  and  generals  of  his  time.  But  whatever  he  acquired 
by  his  great  exploits,  he  soon  lost  by  his  vain  hopes;  for  his  impatience  to  pursue  what 
he  had  not  yet  attained,  rendered  him  incapable  of  preserving  what  was  already  in  his 
possession.  This  disposition  caused  Antigonus  to  compare  him  to  a  man  who  threw 
good  casts  at  tables,  but  played  them  very  ill. 

He  at  length  returned  to  Epirus  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse:  but 
as  his  revenues  were  not  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  these  troops,  he  was  industri- 
ous to  find  out  some  new  war  for  their  support;  and  having  received  a  reinforcement  ot 
some  Gauls  who  joined  him,  he  threw  himself  into  Macedonia,  where  Antigonus 
then  reigned.  His  intention  was  only  to  ravage  the  country,  and  carry  off  a  great 
booty;  but  when  he  had  once  made  himself  master  of  several  cities,  without  any  diffi- 
culty, and  had  also  seduced  two  thousand  of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus  over  to  liis  party, 
he  indulged  the  most  exalted  hopes,  marched  against  Antigonus  himself,  attacked  hmi 
in  the  defiles,  and  threw  his  whole  army  into  disorder.  A  large  body  of  other  Gauis, 
who  formed  the  rear-guard  of  Antigonus,  courageously  sustained  his  efforts  for  some 
time,  till  the  encounter  became  very  warm:  but  most  of  them  were  at  last  cut  to  pieces; 
and  those  who  commanded  the  elephants,  being  surrounded  by  his  troops,  surrender- 
ed themselves  prisoners,  and  delivered  up  the  elephants.  The  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx was  all  that  now  remained;  but  the  troops  who  composed  this  corps  Avere  struck 
with  terror  and  confusion  at  the  defeat  of  their  rear-guard.  Pyrrhus,  perceiving  that 
they  seemed  to  refuse  fighting  him,  stretching  oat  his  hand  to  the  commanders,  and 
other  officers,  and  called  each  of  them  by  his  name.  This  expedient  gained  him  all 
the  infantry  of  Antigonus,  w^ho  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight  in  order  to 
preserve  some  of  the  maritime  places  in  their  obedience  to  him.  Pyrhus  was  exceed- 
ingly animated  by  this  victory,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  following  inscription  on  the 
spoils  which  he  consecrated  to  the  Itonian  Miner^'a.*  "Pyrrhus,  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians,  consecrates  to  the  Itonian  Minerva  these  bucklers  of  the  fierce  Gauls,  after  he 
had  defeated  the  whole  army  of  Antigonus.  Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  this  event. 
The  descendants  of  ^Eacus,  are  still,  as  they  originally  were,  perfectly  brave  and 
valiant."t 

Pyrrhus,  after  this  victory,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  and 
particularly  of  ^Ege,t  whose  inhabitants  he  treated  with  great  severity,  and  garrison- 
ed their  city  with  part  of  his  Gauls,  a  people  as  insatiable  and  rapacious  after  money, 
as  any  nation  that  ever  existed.  The  moment  they  took  possession  of  the  city,  they 
began  with  plundering  the  tombs  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  whose  remains  were  de- 
posited there.     They  also  carried  off  all  the  riches  enclosed  in  those  monuments,  and, 

•  Minerva  vras  called  Itonia,  from  Ttonui,  the  t«n  ofAmphictj on,  and  she  had  two  temples  dedicated  to  her, 
under  this  name;  one  in  The«»aly,  near  Larissa,  which  vi  as  the  same  with  that  in  the  passage  before  us;  the  other 
was  m  Bo;otia,  iu?ar  Coronea.  t  Piut.  in  Pyrrh.  v-  •400.    Pausan.  1.  i.  c  23.     Jusiin.  I.  xxv,  c.  3. 

t  A  city  of  Macedonia  or.  tb*  river  Haiiacmoa 
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with  sacrilegious  insolence,  scattered  the  aslies  oftiiose  princes  in  the  air.  PyrrhiiS 
lightly  passed  over  this  infamous  action;  eitlier  because  the  important  affiiirs  he  then 
had  upon  his  hands  engaged  his  whole  attention,  or  that  his  pressing  occasion  for  the 
service  of  these  barbarians,  rendered  him  unwilling  to  alienate  their  afiection  from 
him,  by  too  strict  an  inquiry  into  this  proceeding,  which  would  make  ii  necessary 
for  iiim  to  punish  the  delinquents:  so  criminal  a  connivance  sunk  him  very  much  in 
the  esteem  of  the  Macedonians. 

Though  his  affairs  were  not  established  on  so  secure  a  foundation  as  to  give  him 
just  reason  to  be  void  of  apprehension,  he  conceived  new  hopes,  and  engaged  in  new 
enterprises.  Cleonymus,  the  Spartan,  came  to  solicit  him  to  march  his  army  against 
Lacedcemonia,  and  Pyrrhus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  that  proposal.  This  Cleonymus  was 
of  the  royal  race.  Cleonymus,  his  father,  who  was  king  of  Sparta,  had  two  sons, 
Acrotates  and  Cleonymus'.  The  former,  vv^ho  was  the  eldest,  died  before  his  father, 
and  left  a  son  named  Areus.  After  the  death  of  the  oldest  king,  a  dispute  with  re- 
gard to  the  sovereignty  arose  between  Areus  and  Cleonymus;  and  as  this  latter 
seemed  to  be  a  man  of  a  violent  and  despotic  disposition,  the  contest  was  decided  in 
lavour  of  Areus.  Cleonymus,  when  he  was  far  advanced  in  age,  espoused  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  whose  name  was  Chelidonida,  the  daughter  of  Leotychidas.  This 
young  lady  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Acrotates,  the  son  of  king  Areus,  wiio 
was  very  amiable,  finely  shaped,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  This  circumstance 
rendered  her  mariage  not  only  a  very  melanch.oly,  but  dishonourable  affair,  to  her 
husband  Cleonymus,  who  was  equally  transported  with  love  and  jealousy;  for  his  dis- 
grace was  public,  and  every  Spartan  acquainted  with  the  contempt  his  wife  enter- 
tained for  him.  Aniiuated,  therefore,  with  a  burning  impatience  to  avenge  himself 
at  once  on  his  partial  citizens  and  his  faithless  Avife,  he  prerailed  with  Pyrrhus  to 
march  against  Sparta,  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot,  two  thousand 
horse,  and  twenty-four  elephants.* 

These  great  preparations  for  war  made  it  immediately  evident,  that  Pyrrhus  was 
more  intent  to  conquer  Peloponnesus  for  himself,  than  to  make  Cleonymus  master  of 
Sparta.  This,  indeed,  he  strongly  disavowed  in  his  discourse;  for  when  the  Lacedas- 
monians  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  during  his  residence  at  Megalopolis,  he  assured 
them  that  no  hostilities  were  intended  by  him  against  Sparta,  and  he  only  came  to 
restore  liberty  to  those  cities  which  Antigonus  possessed  in  that  country.  He  even 
declared  to  them,  that  he  designed  to  send  his  youngest  children  to  Sparta,  if  they 
would  permit  him  to  do  so,  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  manners  and  discipline 
of  that  city,  and  have  the  advantage,  above  all  other  kings  and  princes,  of  being 
trained  up  in  so  excellent  a  school. 

With  these  flattering  promises  he  amused  all  such  as  presented  themselves  to  him 
in  his  march;  but  those  persons  must  be  very  thoughtless  and  imprudent  who  plac^j 
any  confidence  in  the  language  of  politicians,  with  whom  artifice  and  deceit  pass  for 
wisdom,  and  faith  for  weakness  and  want  of  judgment.  Pyrrhus  had  no  sooner  ad- 
vanced into  the  territories  of  Sparta,  than  he  began  to  ravage  and  plunder  all  the 
country  around  him. 

He  arrived  in  the  evening  before  Lacedfpmon,  which  Cleonymus  desired  him  t-o 
attack  without  a  moment's  delay,  that  they  nnght  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  a  siege,  and  of  the  absence  of  king  Areus, 
who  was  gone  to  Crete  to  assist  the  Gortynians.  The  helots,  and  friends  ofCleony- 
mus,  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  they  were  then  actually  preparing  his  house 
for  his  reception;  firmly  persuaded  he  would 'sup  there  that  nigh't  with  Pyrrhus.  But 
this  prince  who  looked  upon  the  conquest  of  that  city  as  inevitable,  deferred  the  as- 
sault til!  the  next  morning.  That  delay  saved  Sparta,  and  showed  that  there  are 
favourable  and  decisive  moment.s  v/hich  must  be  seized  immediately,  and  which,  once 
neglected,  never  return. 

When  night  came,  the  Lacedemonians  deliberated  on  the  expediency  of  sending 
their  wives  to  Crete,  but  were  o.iposed  by  them  in  that  point;  one  among  them,  in 
particular,  whose  name  was  Ar-chidamia,'  rushed  into  the  Senate  with  a  drawn  swordj 
and  after  she  iiad  uttered  lier  complaints,  in  (lie  name  of  the  rest,  demanded  of  the 
men  vrho  were  lliere  assembled,  "what  could  be  their  inducement  to  entertain  so  bad 
an  opinion  of  them,  as  to  imagine  thev  would  consent  to  live  after  the  destruction  <)f 
Sparta?" 

•A.M.  3732.     Ant.  J.  C.  27a.    Pint,  in  Pyrili.  p.4O0— 403.     Pausan.  1.  i   p.  23.  24.  et  1.  iii.  p.  158.    .Tustin  I. 
XXV.  c.   4. 
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Tlie  same  council  gave  directions  for  opening;  a  trench  parallel  to  the  enemy's 
on  nip,  in  order  to  oppose  their  approaches  to  the  city,  by  placinj^  troops  along  that 
Work;  but,  as  the  absence  of  their  king-,  and  the  surprise  witii  wiiich  they  were  then 
seized,  prevented  them  from  raising  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  to  form  a  front  equal 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  engage  them  in  the  open  field,  they  resolved  to  shut  them- 
selves up  as  securely  as  possible,  by  adding  to  each  extremity  of  the  ditch  a  kind  of 
intrenchment,  formed  by  a  barricade  of  carriages,  sunk  in  the  earth,  to  the  axletrees 
of  the  wheels,  that  by  these  means  they  might  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  elephants, 
and  prevent  the  cavalry  from  assaulting  them  in  flank. 

While  the  men  were  employed  in  this  work,  their  wives  and  daughters  came  to 
join  shem;  and  after  they  had  exhorted  those  who  we  appointed  for  the  encounter  to 
take  some  repose  while  the  night  lasted,  they  proceeded  to  measure  the  length  of  the 
trench,  and  took  the  third  part  of  it  for  their  own  share  in  the  work,  wliich  they  com- 
pleted before  day.  The  trench  was  nine  feet  in  breadth,  six  in  depth,  and  nine  hun- 
dred in  length. 

When  day  appeared,  and  the  enemy  began  to  be  in  motion,  those  women  present- 
ed arms  to  all  the  young  men,  and  as  they  were  retiring  fi-om  the  trench  triey  had 
made,  they  exhorted  them  to  behave  in  a  gallant  manner;  entreating  them  at  the 
same  time,  to  consider  how  glorious  it  would  be  for  them  to  conquer  in  the  sight  of 
their  country,  and  breathe  their  last  in  the  arms  oC  their  mothers  and  wives,  after  they 
had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  Sparta  by  their  valour.  When  Chelidonida,  in 
particular,  retired  with  the  rest,  she  prepared  a  cord,  which  she  intended  should  be 
the  fifal  instrument  of  her  death,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  her 
husband,  if  the  city  should  happen  to  be  taken. 

Pyrrhus,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  to  attack  the 
Spartan  fi'ont,  who  waited  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench,  w4tli  their  bucklers 
closely  joined  together.  The  trench  was  not  only  very  difficult  to  pass,  but  the  sol- 
diers of"  Pyrrhus  could  not  even  approach  the  edge  of  it,  nor  maintain  a  good  footing, 
because  the  earth,  which  had  been  newly  thrown  up,  easily  gave  way  under  them. 
When  his  son  Ptolemy  saw  this  inconvenience,  he  drew  out  two  thousand  Gauls, 
with  a  select  band  of  Chaonians,  and  filed  off  along  the  trench  to  the  place  where  the 
carriages  were  disposed,  in  order  to  open  a  passage  for  the  rest  of  the  troops.  But 
these  were  ranged  so  thick,  and  sunk  to  such  a  depth  in  the  earth,  as  rendered  his 
design  impracticable.  Upon  which  the  Gauls  endeavoured  to  surmount  this  difficulty, 
by  disengaging  the  wheels,  in  order  to  draw  the  carriages  into  the  adjoining  river. 

The  young  Acrotates  was  the  first  who  saw  the  danger,  and  immediately  shot 
through  the  city  with  three  hundred  soldiers.  Having  taken  a  large  compass,  he 
poured  upon  the  rear  of  Ptolemy's  troops,  without  being  discovered  in  his  approach, 
because  he  advanced  through  hollow  ways.  Upon  this  sudden  attack,  as  their  ranks 
were  broken,  and  their  troops  thrown  into  disorder,  they  crowded  and  pressed  upon 
each  other,  and  most  of  them  rolled  into  the  ditch,  and  fell  around  the  chariots.  In  a 
word,  after  a  long  encounter,  which  cost  them  a  vast  quantity  of  blood,  they  were 
repulsed,  and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight.  The  old  men,  and  most  of  the 
women,  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench,"and  beheld  with  admiration  the  un- 
daunted bravery  of  Acrotates.  As  for  him,  covered  with  blood,  and  exulting  from  his 
victory,  he  returned  to  his  post  amidst  the  universal  applause  of  the  Spartan  women, 
who  extolled  his  valour  at  the  same  time,  and  envied  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
Chelidonida;  an  evident  proof  that  the  Spartan  ladies  were  not  extremely  delicate 
in  point  of  conjugal  chastity. 

The  battle  was  still  hotter  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  where  Pyrrhus  command- 
ed, and  which  was  defended  by  the  Lacedasmonian  infantry;  the  Spartans  fought 
with  great  intrepidity,  and  several  among  them  highly  distinguished  themselves;  par- 
ticularly Phyllius,  who,  after  having  opposed  the  enemy  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
killed  with  his  own  hand  all  those  who  attempted  to  force  a  passage  where  he  fought, 
finding  himself,  at  last,  faint  with  the  many  wounds  he  had  received,  and  the  large 
quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost,  he  called  to  one  of  theoflicers  who  commanded  at  that 
post,  and,  after  having  resigned  his  place  to  him,  he  retired  a  few  paces,  and  fell  down 
dead  amidst  his  countrymen,  that  the  enemies  might,  not  be  master  of  his  body. 

Night  obliged  both  parties  to  discontinue  the  engagement;  but  the  next  morning 
it  was  renewed  by  break  of  day.  The  Laceda?monians  defended  themselves  with 
new  efforts 'of  ardour  and  bravery,  and  even  the  women  would  not  forsake  them,  but 
also  to  assist  in  carrying  ofl^  the  wounded.     The  Macedonians  were  indefatigable 
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were  always  at  hand  to  furnish  arms  and  refreshments  to  such  as  wanted  them,  and 
in  their  endeavours  to  fill  up  the  ditch  with  vast  quantities  of  wood,  and  other 
materials,  which  they  threw  upon  the  arms  and  dead  bodies;  and  the  Lacedfiemoni- 
ans  redoubled  their  ardour  to  prevent  their  effecting  that  design. 

But  while  the  latter  were  thus  employed,  Pyrrhus  had  forced  a  passage  at  the  place 
where  the  chariots  had  been  disposed,  and  pushed  forwards  rapidly  to  the  city.  Those 
who  deiended  this  post  sent  up  loud  cries,  which  were  answered  by  dismal  shrieks 
from  the  women,  who  ran  from  place  to  place  in  the  utmost  consternation.  Pyrrhus 
still  advanced  and  bore  down  all  who  opposed  him.  He  was  now  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  that  city,  when  a  shaft  from  a  Cretan  bow  pierced  his  horse,  and  made  him 
so  furious,  that  he  ran  with  his  master  into  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  dead 
with  him  to  the  ground.  While  his  friends  crowded  about  him  to  extricate  him  from 
the  danger  he  was  in,  the  Spartans  advanced  in  great  numbers,  and,  with  their  arrows, 
repulsed  the  Macedonians  beyond  the  trench. 

Pyrrhus  then  caused  a  general  retreat  to  be  sounded,  in  expectation  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  had  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  were  most  of  them  wounded, 
would  be  inclined  to  surrender  the  city,  which  was  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  seemed  incapable  of  sustaining  a  new  attack.  But  at  the  very  instant  when 
every  ihing  seemed  desperate,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonus  arrived  from  Corinth, 
with  a  very  considerable  body  of  foreign  troops;  which  had  scarcely  entered  the  city 
before  king  Areus  appeared  with  two  thousand  foot  which  he  had  brought  from  Crete. 

These  two  reinforcements,  which  the  Lacedsemonians  received  the  same  day,  did 
but  animate  Pyrrhus,  and  add  new  ardour  to  his  ambition.  He  was  sensible,  that  it 
would  be  more  glorious  for  him  to  take  the  city  in  spite  of  its  new  defenders,  and  in 
the  very  sight  of  its  king;  but,  after  he  had  made  some  attempts  to  that  effect,  and 
was  convinced  that  he  should  gain  nothing  but  wounds,  he  desisted  from  his  enterprise, 
and  began  to  ravage  the  country,  with  an  intention  to  pass  the  winter  there;  but  he 
was  diverted  from  this  design  by  a  new  ray  of  hope,  which  soon  drew  him  off  to  ano- 
ther quarter. 

Aristaeas  and  Aristippus,  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Argos,  had  excited  a  great 
sedition  in  that  city.  The  latter  of  these  was  desirous  of  supporting  himself,  by  the 
lavour  and  protection  of  Antigonus;  and  Aristseas,  in  order  to  frustrate  his  design, 
immediately  invited  Pyrrhus  to  espouse  his  party.  The  king  of  Epirus,  always  Ibnd 
of  new  motions,  considered  his  victories  as  so  many  steps  to  greater  advantages;  and 
thought  his  defeats  furnished  him  with  indispensable  reasons  for  entering  upon  a  new 
war,  to  repair  his  losses.  Neither  good  nor  ill  success,  therefore,  eould  inspire  him 
with  a  disposition  for  tranquillity;  for  which  reason  he  had  no  sooner  given  audience 
to  the  courier  of  Aristeeus,  than  he  began  his  march  to  Argos.  King  Areus  formed 
several  ambuscades  to  destroy  him  by  the  way,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  the 
most  difficult  passes,  cut  to  pieces  the  Gauls  and  Molossians.  who  formed  his  rear- 
guard. Ptolemy,  who  had  been  detached  by  Pyrrhus,  his  father,  to  succour  that 
guard,  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  upon  which  his  troops  disbanded  and  fied. 
The  Lacediemonian  cavalry,  commanded  by  Evalcus,  an  officer  of  great  reputation, 
pursued  them  with  so  much  ardour,  that  he  insensibly  advanced  to  a  great  distance 
from  his  infantry,  who  were  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  him.* 

Pyrrhus  being  informed  of  his  son's  death,  which  affected  him  with  the  deepest 
sorrow,  immediately  led  up  the  Molossian  cavalry  against  the  pursuers;  and  throw- 
ing himself  among  the  thickest  of  their  troops,  made  such  a  slaughter  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, as  in  a  moment  covered  him  with  blood.  He  was  always  intrepid  and  ter- 
rible in  battles;  but  on  this  occasion,  when  grief  and  revenge  gave  a  new  edge  to  his 
courage,  he  even  surpassed  himself,  and  effaced  the  lustre  of  his  conduct  in  all  former 
.battles,  by  the  superior  valour  and  intrepidity  which  he  now  displayed.  He  conti- 
nually sought  Evalcus  in  the  throng,  and  having  at  last  singled  him  out,  he  spurred 
his  horse  against  him,  and  struck  him  through  with  his  javelin,  after  having  been  in 
great  danger  himself.  He  then  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  the  Lacedcemonians,  whom  he  overthrew  in  heaps  upon  the  dead  body  of  Evalcus. 
This  loss  of  the  bravest  officers  and  troops  of  Sparta,  proceeded  altogether  from  the 
temerity  of  those,  who,  after  they  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  suffered  it  to  be 
wrested  out  of  their  hands,  by  pursuing  those  who  fled,  with  a  blind  and  imprudent 
eagerness. 

•  A.  M  3733,     Ant.  J.  C.  271.    plu?.  in  Pyrrh.  p,  403~4D6.     Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  24.    Justin.  1.  ftv.  c.  99, 
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Pyrrhus,  having  thus  celebrated  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Ptolemy  by  this  great 
battle,  and  mitigated  his  affliction  in  some  measure,  by  satiating  his  rage  and  ven- 
geance in  the  blood  of  those  who  had  slain  his  son,  continued  his  march  to  Argos, 
and  upon  his  arrival  there,  was  informed  that  Antigonus  possessed  tiie  heights  upon 
the  borders  of  the  plain.  He  then  formed  his  camp  near  the  city  of  Nauplia,  and 
sent  a  herald  the  next  morning  to  Antigonus,  with  an  otfer  to  decide  their  quarrel  by 
single  combat;  but  Antigonus  contented  himself  with  replying,  "that  if  Pyrrhus  was 
grown  weary  of  Ufe,  there  was  abundance  of  methods  of  putting  an  end  to  it." 

The  inhabitants  of  Argos  despatched  ambassadors,  at  the  same  time,  to  both  these 
princes,  to  entreat  them  to  withdraw  their  troops,  and  not  reduce  their  city  into  sub- 
jection to  either  of  them,  but  allow  it  to  continue  in  a  state  of  friendship  with  both. 
Antigonus  readily  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  sent  his  son  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Argives.  Pyrrhus  also  promised  to  retire;  but  as  he  offered  no  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  word,  they  began  to  suspect  his  sincerity,  and  indeed  with  sufficient 
reason. 

As  soon  as  night  appeared  he  advanced  to  the  walls,  and  having  found  a  door  left 
open  by  Aristeeas,  he  had  time  to  pour  his  Gauls  into  the  city,  and  seize  it  without 
being  perceived.  But  when  he  would  have  introduced  his  elephants,  he  found  the 
gate  too  low;  which  obliged  him  to  cause  the  towers  to  be  taken  down  from  their 
backs,  and  replaced  there  when  those  animals  had  entered  the  city.  All  this  could 
not  be  effected  in  the  darkness,  without  much  trouble,  noise,  and  confusion,  and  with- 
out a  considerable  loss  of  lime,  which  caused  them  to  be  discovered.  The  Argives, 
when  they  beheld  the  enemy  in  the  city,  fled  to  the  citadel,  and  to  those  places  that 
were  most  advantageous  for  their  defence,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Antigonus,  to 
press  his  speedy  advance  to  their  assistance.  He  accordingly  marched  that  moment, 
and  caused  his  son,  with  the  other  officers,  to  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  best 
troops. 

In  this  very  juncture  of  time,  king  Areus  also  arrived  at  Argos,  with  a  thousand 
Cretans,  and  as  many  Spartans  as  were  capable  of  coming.  These  iroops  when  they 
had  all  joined  each  other,  charged  the  Gauls  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  put  them  into 
disorder.  Pyrrhus  hastened,  on  his  part,  to  sustain  them,  but  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion were  then  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  either  heard  or  obeyed. 
When  day  appeared,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  citadel  filled  with  ene- 
mies; and  as  he  then  imagined  all  was  lost,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  a  timely  re- 
treat. But  as  he  had  some  apprehensions  vdth  respect  to  the  city  gates,  which  were 
much  too  narrow,  he  sent  orders  to  his  son  Helenus,  whom  he  had  left  without,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  army,  to  demolish  part  of  the  wall,  that  his  troops  might  have 
a  free  passage  out  of  the  city.  The  person  to  whom  Pyrrhus  gave  this  order,  in  crreat 
haste,  having  misunderstood  his  meaning,  delivered  a  quite  contrary  message,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  Helenus  immediately  drew  out  his  best  infantry,  with  all  the  ele- 
phants he  had  left,  and  then  advanced  into  the  city  to  assist  his  father,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  retire  the  moment  the  other  entered  the  place. 

Pyrrhus,  as  long  as  the  place  afforded  him  a  sufficient  extent  of  ground,  appeared 
with  a  resolute  mien,  and  frequently  faced  about,  and  repulsed  those  who  pursued 
him;  but  wlicn  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  narrow  street,  which  ended  at  tlie  gate, 
the  confusion,  which  already  was  very  great,  became  infinitely  increased  by  the  arriv- 
al of  the  tro;)ps  his  son  bn>ught  to  his  assistance.  He  frequently  called  aloud  to  them 
to  withdravr,  in  order  to  clear  the  street,  but  in  vain,  for  as  it  was  impossible  for  his 
voice  to  be  heard,  they  stisl  continued  to  advance;  and  to  complete  the  calamity  in 
which  they  wore  involved,  one  of  the  largest  elephants  sunk  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
gate,  and  filled  up  the  whole  extent  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  troops  could  neither 
advance  nor  retire.  The  confusion  occasioned  by  this  accident  became  then  inex- 
j)ressib!e. 

Pyrrhus  observing  the  disorder  of  his  men,  who  broke  forward,  and  were  driven 
back,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  took  off  the  glittering  crest  which  distinguished  his 
helmet,  and  caused  him  to  be  known,  and  then,  confiding  in  the  goodness  of  his 
horse,  he  rushed  into  the  throng  of  his  enemies  who  pursued  him;  and  while  he  was 
fighting  with  an  air  of  desperation,  one  of  the  adverse  party  advanced  to  him,  and 
pierced  his  cuirass  with  a  javelin.  The  wound^  however,  was  neither  great  nor  dan- 
gerous, and  Pvrrhus  immediately  turned  upon  the  man  from  whom  he  received  it,  and 
who  happened  to  be  only  a  private  soldier,  the  son  of  a  poor  woman  of  Argos.     The 
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mother  beheld  the  combat  from  the  top  of  a  house,  where  she  stood  with  several 
other  women. 

The  moment  she  saw  her  son  eno-aged  with  Pyrrhiis,  she  almost  lost  her  senses, 
and  was  chilled  with  horror  at  t!]e  dano-er  to  which  she  beheld  him  exposed.  In  the 
excess  of  her  a^ony,  she  coiight  up  a  large  tile,  and  threw  it  down  upon  Pyrrhus, 
The  mass  fell  directly  ujwn  his  head,  and  his  helmet  being  .too  weak  to  defend  him 
from  the  blow,  his  eyes  were  inimediately  covered  with  darkness,  his  hands  dropped 
the  reins,  and  he  sunk  down  froni  his  horse  without  being  then  observed.  But  he 
was  soon  discovered  by  a  soldier,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  cutting  oti'his  head. 

The  report  of  this  accident  was  immediately  spread  in  all  parts.  Alcyonseus,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  look  the  head  fiom  the  soldier,  and  rode  away  w^th  it  full  speed  to 
his  father,  at  whose  feet  ho  threw  it;  but  he  met  with  a  very  ill  reception  for  acting  in 
a  manner  so  unbecoming  his  rank.  Antigonus,  recollecting  the  fate  of  his  grandfa- 
ther Antigonus,  and  that  of  Demetrius  his  father,  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  8t) 
mournful  a  spectacle,  and  caused  magnificent  honours  to  be  rendered  to  the  remains 
of  Pyrrhus.  After  having  made  himself  master  of  his  camp  and  army,  he  treated  his 
son  Helenus,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  with  great  generosity,  and  sent  ihem  back 
to  Epirus. 

The  title  of  a  great  captain  is  justly  due  to  Pyrrhus,  as  he  was  so  particularly  es- 
teemed b}^  the  Romans  tlieniselves;  and  especially  if  we  consider  the  glorious  testi- 
mony given  in  his  favour,  by  a  person  the  most  worthy  of  belief  with  regard  to  the 
merit  of  a  Avarrior,  and  the  best  qualified  to  form  a  competent  judgment  in  that  par- 
ticular. Livy  reports  from  a  historian,  whom  he  cites  as  his  voucher,  that  Hannibal, 
when  he  was  asked  by  Scipio,  whom  he  thought  the  most  able  and  consummate  ge- 
neral, placed  Alexander  in  the  first  rank,  Pyrrhus  in  the  second,  and  himself  in  the 
third.* 

The  same  general  also  characterised  Pyrrhus,  by  adding,  "that  he  was  the  first 
who  taught  the  art  of  encamping;  that  no  one  was  more  skilful  in  choosing  his  posts, 
and  drawing  up  his  troops;  that  he  liad  a  peculiar  art  in  conciliating  affection,  and 
attaching  people  to  his  interest;  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  people  of  Italy 
were  more  desirous  of  having  him  tor  their  master,  though  a  stranger,  than  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  Romans  themselves,  who,  for  so  many  years,  had  held  the  first  rank 
in  that  country." 

Pyrrhus  might  possibly  be  master  of  all  these  great  qualities;  but  [  cannot  compre- 
hend, why  Hannibal  -should  represent  him  as  the  first  who  taught  the  art  of  encamp- 
ing. Were  not  several  Grecian  kings  and  generals  masters  of  this  art  before  him? 
The  Romans,  indeed,  learned  it  from  him,  and  Hannibal's  evidence  extends  no  far- 
ttier.  But,  these  extraordinary  qualities  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
great  commander;  and  even  proved  ineffectual  to  him  on  several  occasions.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans  near  Asculum,  merely  from  having  made  a  bad  choice  of 
irround.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  on  S[)arta,  by  deferring  the  attack  for  a  few  hours. 
He  lost  Sicily,  by  his  injudicious  treatment  of  the  people;  and  was  himself  killed  at 
Ar^os,  for  venturing  too  rashly  into  an  enemy's  city.  We  might  also  enumerate  a 
variety  of  other  errors  committed  by  liim,  with  reference  even  to  military  aflfairs. 

Is  it  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  rank  and  duty  of  a  great  general,  and  espe- 
cially a  kinir,  to  be  always;  ex})osing  his  person  without  the  least  precaution,  like  a 
common  soldier;  to  charge  in  the  f()remost  ranks,  like  a  common  adventurer;  to  be 
more  vain  of  a  personal  action,  which  only  shows  strength  and  intrepidity,  than  a 
wise  and  attentive  conduct,  so  essential  to  a  general,  vigifant  for  the  general  safety, 
who  never  confounds  his  own  merit  and  functions  with  those  of  a  private  soldier? 
We  may  even  observe  the  same  defects  to  have  been  very  appiarent,  in  the  king  and 
generals  of  tliis  age,  who  undoubtedly  were  led  into  it  by  the  false  lustre  of  Alexan- 
der's successful  temerity. 

May  it  not  be  also  said,  that  Pyrrhus  was  deficient,  in  not  observing  any  rule  in 
his  military  enterprises,  and  in  plunging  blindly  into  wars,  without  reflection,  without 
cause,  through  temperament,  passion,  habit,  and  inability  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  or  pass  any  part  of  his  time  to  his  satisfaction,  unless  lie  were  tilting  with 
all  the  world?  The  reader  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  the  oddness  of  that  expression, 
since  a  character  of  this  nature  seems,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  to  resemble  that 
of  the  heroes  and  knights-errant  of  romance. 

•  Liv.  I.  XXXV.  n.  14, 
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But  no  fault  Is  more  obvious  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus,  nor  must  have  shocked' 
mv  readers  more,  than  his  forming  his  enterprises  without  the  least  maturity  of 
thouo^ht,  and  abandoning  himself,  without  examination,  to  the  least  appearances  of 
success;  frequently  changing  his  views,  on  such  slender  occasions,  as  discover  no 
consistency  of  design,  and  even  little  judgment;  in  a  word,  beginning  every  thing, 
and  ending  nothing.  His  whole  life  was  a  continued  series  of  uncertainty  and  varia- 
tion* and  while  he  suffered  his  restless  and  impetuous  ambition  to  hurry  him,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  into  Sicily,  Italy,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  his  cares  and  attention  were 
employed  no  where  so  little  as  in  Epirus,  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  his  hereditary 
dominions.  Let  us  them  allow  him  the  title  of  a  great  captain,  if  valour  and  intre- 
pidity alone  are  sufficient  to  deserve  it;  for  in  these  qualities  no  man  was  ever  ids  su- 
perior. When  we  behold  him  in  his  battles,  we  think  ourselves  spectators  of  the  vi- 
vacity, intrepidity,  and  martial  ardour  of  Alexander:  but  he  certainly  had  not  the 
nualilies  of  a  good  king,  who,  when  he  really  loves  his  people,  makes  his  valour  con- 
sist in  their  defence,  his  happiness  in  making  them  happy,  and  his  glory  in  their 
peace  and  security. 

The  reputation  of  the  Romans  beginning  now  to  spread  through  foreign  nations, 
by  the  war  they  had  maintained  for  six  years  against  Pyrrhus,  whom  at  length  they 
compelled  to  retire  from  Italy,  and  return  ignominiously  to  Epirus,  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  sent  ambassadors  to  desire  their  friendship;  and  the  Romans  were  charmed  to 
find  it  solicited  by  so  great  a  king.* 

An  embassy  was  also  sent  from  Rome  to  Egypt,  the  following  year,  in  return  to 
the  civilities  of  Ptolemy.f  The  ambassadors  were  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  Cn.  P'abius 
Pictor,  with  Numerius,  his  brother,  and  Q.  Ogulnius.  The  disinterested  air  with 
which  they  appeared,  sufficiently  indicated  the  greatness  of  their  souls.  Ptolemy 
gave  them  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  present  each  of 
them  with  a  crown  of  gold;  which  they  received,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  dis- 
oblige him  by  declining  the  honour  he  intended  them;  but  they  went  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  placed  them  on  the  head  of  the  king's  statues  erected  in  the  public  parts  of 
the  city.  The  king  having  likewise  tendered  them  very  considerable  presents,  at 
iheir  audience  of  leave,  they  received  them  as  they  before  accepted  of  the  crowns; 
but  before  they  went  to  the  senate,  to  give  an  account  of  their  embassy,  after  their 
arrival  at  Rome,  they  deposited  all  those  presents  in  the  public  treasury,  and  made  it 
evident,  by  so  noble  a  conduct,  that  persons  of  honour  ought,  when  they  serve  the 
public,  to  propose  no  other  advantage  to  themselves,  than  the  honour  of  acquitting 
themselves  well  of  their  duty.  The  republic,  however,  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
exceeded  in  generosity  of  sentiments.  The  senate  and  people  came  to  a  resolution, 
that  the  ambassadors,  in  consideration  of  the  services  they  had  rendered  the  state, 
should  receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  that  they  had  deposited  in  the  public 
treasury.  This,  indeed,  was  an  amiable  contest  between  generosity  and  glory,  and 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  to  which  of  the  antagonists  to  ascribe  the  victory.  Where 
shall  we  now  find  men  who  devote  themselves,  in  such  a  manner,  to  the  public  good, 
without  any  interested  expectations  of  a  return;  and  who  enter  upon  employments 
in  the  state;,  without  the  least  view  of  enriching  themselves?  and  let  me  ask  too,  where 
shall  we  find  states  and  princes,  who  know  how  to  esteem  and  recompense  merit  in 
this  manner?  We  may  observe  here,  says  a  historian,!  three  fine  models  set  before 
us,  in  the  noble  hberality  of  Ptolemy,  the  disinterested  spirit  of  the  ambassadors,  and 
the  grateful  equity  of  the  Romans. 

SECTION   VIII. — ATHENS  TAKEN  BT  ANTIGONUS.    PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS  IMPROVES 

COMMERCE.      HIS   DEATH. 

The  Greeks,  after  they  had  been  subjected  by  the  Macedonians,  and  rendered  de- 
pendent on  their  authority,  seemed,  by  losing  their  liberty,  to  have  been  also  divested 
of  that  courage,  and  greatness  of  soul,  by  which  they  had  been  till  then  so  eminently 
distingiiished  from  other  people.  They  appeared  entirely  changed,  and  to  have  lost 
all  similitude  to  their  ancient  character.  Sparta,  that  was  once  so  bold  and  imperious, 
and  in  a  manner  possessed  of  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece,  patiently  bowed  down 
her  neek,  at  last,  beneath  a  foreign  yoke;  and  we  shall  soon  behold  her  subjected  to 
domestic  tyrants,  who  will  treat  her  with  the  utmost  cruelty.    We  shall  see  Athens, 
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once  so  jealous  of  her  liberty,  and  so  formidable  to  the  most  powerful  kings,  running 
headlong  into  slavery,  and  as  she  changes  her  masters,  successively  paying  them  the 
homage  of  the  basest  and  most  abject  adulation.  Each  of  these  cities  will,  from  time 
to  time,  make  some  efforts  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  ancient  liberties,  but  im- 
petuously, and  without  success. 

Antigoniis  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedonia,  became  very  powerful  some  years  after 
the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  and  thereby  formidable  to  the  states  of  Greece;  the  Lacedas- 
monians,  therefore,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Athenians  against  him,  and  engag- 
ed Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  accede  to  it.  Antigonus,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  con- 
federacy which  these  two  states  had  formed  against  him,  and  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences thai  might  result  from  it,  immediately  began  hostilities  with  the  siege  of 
Athens;  but  Ptolemy  soon  sent  a  fleet  thither,  under  the  command  of  Patroclus, 
one  of  his  generals;  while  Areus,  king  of  Lacedasmon,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  succour  that  city  by  land.  Patroclus,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  before  the  place, 
advised  Areus  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  promised  to  make  a  descent  at  the  same  time,, 
in  order  to  assault  them  in  the  rear.  This  counsel  was  very  judicious,  and  could  not 
have  failed  of  success,  had  it  been  carried  into  execution;  but  Areus^  who  wanted  pro- 
visions for  his  troops,  thought  it  more  advisable  to  return  to  Sparta.  The  fleet,  there- 
fore, being  incapable  of  acting  alone,  sailed  back  to  Egypt,  without  doing  any  thing. 
This  is  the  usual  inconvenience  to  which  troops  of  diflerent  nations  are  exposed,  when 
they  are  commanded  by  chiefs  who  have  neither  any  subordination,  nor  good  under- 
standing between  them.  Athens,  thus  abandoned  by  her  allies,  became  a  prey  to 
Antgonus,  who  placed  a  garrison  in  it.* 

Patroclus  happened,  in  his  return,  to  stop  at  Caunus,  a  maritime  city  of  Caria,, 
where  he  met  with  Sotades,  a  poet  universally  decried  for  the  unbounded  license, 
both  of  his  muse  and  his  manners.  His  satiric  poetry  never  spared  either  his  best 
friends,  or  the  most  worthy  persons,  and  even  the  sacred  characters  of  kings  were 
not  exempted  from  his  malignity.  When  he  was  at  the  court  of  Lysimachus,  he  af- 
fected to  blacken  the  reputation  of  Ptolemy  by  atroci'^us  calumny;  and  when  he  was 
entertained  by  this  latter,  he  traduced  Lysimachus  in  the  same  manner.  He  had  com- 
posed a  virulent  satire  against  Ptolemy,  wherein  he  inserted  many  cutting  reflections 
on  his  marriage  with  Arsinoe,  his  own  sister;  he  afterwards  fled  from  Alexandria,  to 
save  himself  from  the  resentment  of  thai  prince.  Patroclus  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  an  exam.ple  of  a  wretch  who  had  aflfronted  his  master  in  such  an  insolent  man- 
ner; he  accordingly  caused  a  weight  of  lead  to  be  fastened  to  his  body,  and  then  or- 
dered him  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.f  The  generality  of  poets,  who  profess  satire, 
are  a  dangerous  and  detestable  race  of  men,  who  have  renounced  all  probity  and 
ehame,  and  whose  quill,  dipped  in  the  bitterest  gall,  respects  neither  rank  nor  virtue. 

The  affairs  of  Ptolemy  were  greatly  perplexed  by  a  revolt  excited  in  Egypt,  by 
a  prince  from  whom  he  never  suspected  any  such  treatment.  Magas,  governor  of 
Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  having  set  up  the  standard  of  rehellion  against  Ptolemy,  his 
master  and  benefactor,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  those  provinces. 
Ptolemy  and  he  were  brothers  by  the  same  mother;  for  the  latter  was  the  son  of 
Berenice  and  Philip,  a  Macedonian  officer,  who  was  her  husband  before  she  was  es- 
poused to  Ptolemy  Soter.  Her  solicitations,  therefore,  obtained  for  him  this  govern- 
ment, when  she  was  advanced  to  the  honours  of  a  crown,  upon  the  death  of  Ophel- 
ias, as  I  have  formerly  observed.  Magas  had  so  well  established  himself  in  his  go- 
vernment, by  long  possession,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Apamia,  the  daughter  of 
Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  that  lie  endeavoured  to  render  himself  independent; 
and  as  ambition  is  a  boundless  passion,  his  pretensions  rose  still  higher.  He  was  not 
contented  with  wresting  from  his  brother  the  two  provinces  he  governed,  but  formed 
a  resolution  lo  dethrone  him.  With  this  view  he  advanced  into  Egypt,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  and,  in  his  march  toward  Alexandria,  made  himself  master  of  Pare- 
tonion,  a  city  of  Marmorica.t 

The  intelligence  he  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  Marmarides  in  Libya,  prevented 
him  from  proceeding  any  farther  in  this  expedition;  and  he  immediately  returned,  to 
regulate  the  disorders  in  his  provinces.  Ptolemy,  who  had  marched  an  army  to  the 
fr(mtiers,  had  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  him  in  his  retreat,  and  en- 
tirely defeating  his  troops;  but  a  new  danger  called  him  to  another  quarter.     He  de- 
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tected  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  against  him,  by  four  tliousand  Gauls,  whom 
he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  who  intended  no  less  than  to  drive  him  out  of  Egypt, 
and  seize  it  for  themselves.  In  order,  therefore^  to  frustrate  their  design,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  return  to  Egypt,  where  lie  drew  the  conspirators  into  an  island  in 
the  Nile,  and  shut  them  up  so  etiectually  there,  that  they  ail  perished  by  famine,  ex- 
cept those  who  chose  rather  to  destroy  one  another,  than  languish  out  their  lives  in 
-that  miserable  manner. 

Magas,  as  soon  as  he  had  calmed  the  troubles  which  occasioned  his  return,  renew- 
ed his^designs  on  Egypt,  and,  in  order  to  succeed  more  effectually,  engaged  his  father- 
in-kw,  Antiochus  Soter,  to  enter  into  his  plan.  It  was  then  resolved, that  Antiochus 
should  attack  Ftolemy  on  one  side,  Avhile  Magas  invaded  him  on  the  other;  but  Ptol- 
emy, who  had  secret  intelligence  of  his  treaty,  prevented  Antiochus  in  his  design, 
and  gave  him  so  much  employment  in  all  his  maritime  provinces,  by  repeated  de- 
scents, and  the  devastations  made  by  the  troops  he  sent  into  those  parts,  that  this 
prince  was  obliged  to  continue  in  his  own  dominions,  to  concert  measures  for  their 
defence;  and  Migas,  who  expected  a  diversion  to  be  made  in  his  favour  by  Antiochus, 
thought  it  not  advisable  to  enter  upon  an  action,  when  he  pereeived  that  his  ally  had 
not  made  the  effort  on  which  he  depended.* 

Phileteres,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  died  the  following  year,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  He  was  an  eunuch,  and  originally  a  servant  of  DocimuSj  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  Antigonus;  who  having  quitted,  that  prince,  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
Lysimachus,  was  soon  followed  by  Phileteres.  Lysimachus,  finding  him  a  person  of 
great  capacity,  made  him  his  treasurer,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  the 
city  of  Pergamus,  in  which  his  treasures  were  deposited.  He  served  Lysimachus 
very  faithfully  in  this  post  for  several  years;  but  his  attachment  to  the  interest  of  Aga- 
thocles,  the  eldest  son  of  Lysimachus,  who  was  destroyed  by  the  intrigues  ofArsinoe, 
the  younger  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  as  I  have  formerly  related,  and  the  affliction 
he  testified  at  the  tragical  death  of  that  prince,  caused  him  to  be  suspected  by  the 
young  queen,  and  she  accordingly  took  measures  to  destroy  him.  Phileteres,  who 
was  sensible  of  her  intentions,  resolved  upon  a  revolt,  and  succeeded  in  his  design,  by 
the  protection  of  Seleucus;  afler  which  he  supported  himself  in  the  possession  of  the 
city  and  treasures  of  Lysimachus;  favoured  in  his  views  by  the  troubles  which  arose 
upon  the  death  of  thai  prince,  and  that  of  Seleucus,  which  happened  seven  months 
after.  He  conducted  his  affairs  with  so  much  art  and  capacity,  amid  all  the  divisions 
of  the  successors  of  those  two  princes,  that  he  preserved  the  city,  with  all  the  coun- 
try around  it,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  formed  it  into  a  state,  which  subsist- 
ed for  several  generations  in  his  family,  and  became  one  of  the  most  potent  states  of 
Asia.  He  had  two  brothers,  Eumenes  and  Attains,  the  former  of  whom,  ^vho  was 
the  eldest,  had  a  son  also  named  Eumenes,  who  succeeded  ids  uncle,  and  reigned 
twenty-two  years.t 

In  this  year  began  the  first  Punic  war,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  years,  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  having  built  a  city  near  the  former  site  of  Astacus, 
which  Lysimachus  destroyed,  called  it  Nicomedia,  from  his  own  name.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  lower  empire,  because  several  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  reside  there.:}: 

Antiochus  Soter  was  desirous  of  improving  the  death  of  Phileteres  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and  took  that  opportunity  to  seize  his  dominions;  but  Eumenes,  his  nephew 
and  successor,  raised  a  fine  army  for  his  defence,  and  obtained  such  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  him  near  Sardis,  as  not  only  secured  him  the  possession  of  what  he  already 
enjoyed,  but  enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  dominions  very  considerably. 

Antiochus  returned  to  Antioch  after  this  defeat,  where  he  ordered  one  of  his  sons 
to  be  put  to  death,  for  raising  a  commotion  in  his  absence,  and  caused  ihe  other, 
whose  name  was  the  same  as  his  own,  to  be  proclaimed  king;  shortly  after  which  he 
died,  and  left  him  all  his  dominions.§  This  young  prince  was  his  son  by  Stratonice, 
the  daughter  of  Demetrius,  who,  from  his  mother-in-law,  became  his  consort,  as  I  have 
formerly  observed.|l 
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Antiochiis  the  son,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  was  espoused  to  Laodice,  his  sis- 
ter hy  the  father.*  He  afterwards  assumed  the  surname  of  Theos,  which  signifies 
God,  and  distinguishes  him,  at  this  day,  from  the  other  kings  of  Syria,  who  were 
called  by  the  name  of  Anliochus.  The  Milesians  were  the  lirst  who  conferred  it 
upon  him,  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  his  delivering  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Tim- 
archus,  governor  of  Caria  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  not  only  master  of 
Egypt,  but  of  Coelosyria,  and  Palestine,  with  the  provinces  of  Cilicia,  Pamphylia, 
Lycia,  and  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor.  Timarchus  revolted  from  his  sovereign,  and  chose 
Miletus  lor  the  seat  of  his  residence.  The  Milesians,  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  this  tyrant,  had  recoiu'se  to  Antiochus,  Avho  defeated  and  killed  him.  In  ac- 
knowledgment for  which,  they  rendered  him  divine  honours,  and  even  conferred  up- 
on him  the  title  of  God.  With  such  impious  flattery,  was  it  usual  to  treat  the  reign- 
ing princes  of  those  ages!  The  Lemnians  had  likewise  bestowed  the  same  title  on 
his  father  and  grandfather,  and  did  not  scruple  to  erect  temples  to  their  honour;  and 
the  people  of  Smyrna  were  altogether  as  obsequious  to  his  mother  Stratonice.t 

Berosus,  the  famous  historian  of  Babylon,  flourished  in  the  beginnirvr  of  this  prince's 
reign,  and  dedicated  his  history  to  him.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  it  contained  the  as- 
tronomical observations  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  years.  When  the  Macedonians 
were  masters  of  Babylon,  Berosus  made  himself  acquainted  with  their  language,  and 
went  first  to  Cos,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  the  birth  of  Hippocrates  and 
there  established  a  school,  in  which  he  taught  astronomy  and  as1.rology.|  From  Cos 
he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where,  noiwithstanding  the  vanity  of  his  art,  he  acquired 
BO  much  reputation  by  his  astrological  predictions,  that  the  citizens  erected  a  statue 
to  him,  with  a  tongue  of  gold,  in  the  Gymnasium,  where  the  youths  performed  all 
their  exercises.§  Josephusand  Eusebius  have  transmitted  to  us  some  excellent  frag- 
ments of  this  history,  which  illustrate  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  any  exact  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Babylon. 

Ptolemy,  being  desirous  to  enrich  his  kingdom,  conceived  an  expedient  to  draw 
into  it  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  east;  which,  till  then,  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Tyrians,  who  transacted  it  by  sea,  as  far  as  Elath;  and  from  thence,  by 
land,  to  Rhinocorura,  and  from  this  last  place,  by  sea  again,  to  the  city  of  Tyre. — 
Elath  and  Rhinocorura  were  two  seaports;  the  first  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  second  on  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine, and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Egypt. || 

Ptolemy  in  order  to  draw  this  commerce  into  his  own  kingdom,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  found  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence  the  ships  were 
to  set  out.  He  accordingly  built  it  almost  on  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  his  mother  Berenice;  but  the  port  not  being  very  commodious,  that  of 
Myos-Hormos  was  preferred,  as  being  very  near,  and  much  better;  and  all  tlie  com- 
modities of  Arabia,  India,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia,  were  conveyed  thither.  From  thence 
they  were  transported  on  camels  to  Coptus,  where  they  were  again  shipped,  and 
brought  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  which  transmitted  them  to  all  the  west,  in  ex- 
change for  its  merchandise,  which  was  afterwards  exported  to  the  east.  But  as  the 
passage  from  Coptus  to  the  Red  Sea  lay  across  the  deserts^  where  no  water  could 
be  procured,  and  which  had  neither  cities  nor  houses  to  lodge  the  caravans;  Ptole- 
my, in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  caused  a  canal  to  be  opened  along  the 
road,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Nile,  that  supplied  it  with  water.  On  the  edge 
of  this  canal,  houses  were  erected,  at  proper  distances,  for  the  reception  of  passen- 
gers, and  to  supply  them  and  their  beasts  of  burden  with  every  necessary  accommo- 
dation.H 

Useful  as  all  these  labours  were,  Ptolemy  did  not  think  them  sufficient;  for  as  he 
intended  to  engross  all  the  tralUc  between  the  east  and  west  into  his  dominions,  he 
thought  his  plan  would  bo  inperfect,  unless  he  could  protect  what  he  had  facilitated 
in  other  respects.  With  this  view  he  caused  two  fleets  to  be  fitted  out,  one  for  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  other  for  the  Mediterranean.  This  last  was  extremely  fine,  and 
some  of  the  vessels  wl\ich  composed  it  much  exceeded  the  common  size.  Two  of 
them,  in  particular,  had  thirty  benches  of  oars;  one  twenty;  four  rowed  with  fourteen; 
two  with  twelve;  fourteen  with  eleven;  thirty  with  nine;  thirty-seven  with  seven;  five 
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with  six;  and  seventeenwith  five.  The  number  of  the  whole  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  vessels.  He  had  as  many  more,  with  four  and  three  benches  of 
oars,  besides  a  prodigious,  number  of  small  vessels.  With  this  formidable  fleet  he 
not  only  protected  his  comjierce  from  all  insults,  but  kept  in  subjection,  as  lono^  as  he 
lived,  most  of  the  maritinu  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Cilisia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia, 
and  Caria,  as  far  as  the  Cyjades.* 

Magas,  king  of  Cyrene  ai^l  Libya,  growing  very  aged  and  infirm,  caused  over- 
tures of  accommodation  to  bttendered  to  his  brother  Ptolemy;  with  the  proposal  of 
a  marriage  between  Berenice  his  only  dauther,  and  the  oldest  son  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  a  promise  to  give  hr  all  his  dominions  for  her  dowry.  The  negotiation 
succeeded,  and  a  peace  Avas  coi>,luded  on  those  terms.f 

Magas,  however,  died  before  he  execution  of  the  treaty,  having  continued  in  the 
government  of  Libya,  and  Cyrenaica,  fo'  the  space  of  fifty  years.  Toward  the  close 
of  his  days,  he  abandoned  himself  to  plesure,  and  particularly  to  excess  at  his  table, 
which  greatly  impaired  his  health.  Hiswidow  Apamia,  whom  Justin  calls  Arsinoe, 
resolved,  after  his  death,  to  break  oSherlaughter's  marriage  with  the  son  of  Ptolemy, 
as  it  had  been  concluded  without  her  cosent.  With  this  view,  she  employed  persons 
in  Macedonia  to  invite  Demetrius,  the  ncle  of  king  Antigonus  Gonatus,  to  come  to 
her  court,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  tin?,  that  her  daughter  and  crown  should  be  his.- 
Demetrius  arrived  there  in  a  short  time;  ut  as  soon  as  Apamia  beheld  him,she  contract- 
ed a  violent  passion  for  him,  and  resohd  to  espouse  him  lierself.  From  that  moment 
he  neglected  the  daughter,  to  engage  Imself  to  the  mother;  and  as  he  imagined  that 
her  favour  raised  him  above  all  thing?  he  began  to  treat  the  young  princess,  as  well 
as  the  ministers  and  officers  of  the  any,  in  such  an  insolent  and  imperious  manner, 
that  they  formed  a  resolution  to  destry  him.  Berenice  herself  conducted  the  con- 
spirators to  the  door  of  her  mother's  partment,  where  they  stabbed  him  in  his  bed, 
though  Apamia  employed  all  her  effojs  to  save  him,  and  even  covered  him  with  her 
own  body.  Berenice,  after  this,  wet  to  Egypt,  where  her  marriage  with  Ptolemy 
was  consummated,  and  Apamia  wasent  to  her  brother  Antiochus  Theos,  in  Syria.J 

The  princess  had  the  art  to  exasprate  her  brother  so  effectually  against  Ptolemy, 
that  she  at  last  spirited  him  up  to  a  >ar,  which  continued  for  a  long  space  of  time, 
and  was  productive  of  fatal  consequences  to  Antiochus,  as  will  be  evident  in  the 
6equel.§ 

Ptolemy  did  not  place  himself  at  te  head  of  his  army,  his  declining  state  of  health 
not  permitting  him  to  expose  himsefto  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  and  the  inconve- 
niences of  a  camp;  for  which  reas^i  he  left  the  war  to  the  conduct  of  his  generals. 
Antiochus,  who  w^as  then  in  the  flo^'er  of  his  age,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  all  the 
forces  of  Babylon  and  the  east,  an(  with  a  resolution  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  ut- 
most vigour.  History  has  not  preerved  the  particulars  of  what  passed  in  that  cam- 
paign or  perhaps  the  advantage  obained  on  either  side  were  not  very  considerable.|! 

Ptolemy  did  not  forget  to  imprf\^e  his  library,  notwithstanding  the  war,  and  con- 
tinually enriched  it  with  new  bocks.  He  w^as  exceedingly  curious  in  pictures  and 
designs  by  great  masters.  Aratus,  the  famous  Sicyonian,  was  one  of  those  who  col- 
lected for  him  in  Greece;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  that 
prince  for  those  Works  of  art  to  such  a  degree,  that  Ptolemy  entertained  a  friendship 
for  him,  and  presented  him  with  twenty-five  talents,  which  he  expended  in  the  re- 
lief of  the  necesitous  Sicyonians,  and  in  the  redemption  of  such  of  them  as  were  de- 
tained in  captivity  .If 

While  Antiochus  was  employed  in  his  war  with  Egypt,  a  great  insurrection  was 
fomented  in  the  east,  and  whicii  his  remoteness  at  that  time  rendered  him  incapable 
of  preventing  with  necessary  expedition.  The  revolt,  therefore,  daily  gathered 
strength,  till  it  at  last  became  incapable  of  remedy.  •  These  troubles  gave  birth  to 
the  Parthian  empire.** 

The  cause  of  these  commotions  proceeded  from  Agathocles,  governor  of  the  Parthian 
dominions  for  Antiochus.  This  officer  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  a  youth  of 
the  country,  w^hose  name  was  Tiridates;  upon  w-hich  Arsaces,  the  brother  of  the 
boy,  a  person  of  low  extraction,  but  great  courage  and  honour,  assembled  some  of 
his  friends,  in  order  to  deliver  his  brother  from  the  brutality  intended  him.     They 

•  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xvii.    Athen.  1.  v.  p.  203.  t  A.  M.  3746.    Ant.  J.  C.  iS9, 

t  A.  M.  3747.    Ant.  J.  C.  257.    Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  iSO.    Justin.  1.  xxvi.  e.  S. 
}  A.  M.  3748.    Ant.  J.  C.  256.    Hieron.  in  Daniel. 
II  A.  M.  S749.    Ant.  J.  C.  255.    Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  789.    Hieron.  in  Daniel. 
1  A,  M.  3750.    AnU  J.  C.  854.    Piut,  in  Arat.  p.  1031,  •  'A.  M.  3/54.    AnL  J.  C.  «50. 
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accordingly  fell  upon  the  governor,  killed  him  on  the  «pot  iQd  then  fled  for  safety 
with  several  persons,  whom  they  had  drawn  together  for  tieir  defence  against  the 
pursuit  to  which  such  a  hold  proceeding  would  inevitably  expose  them.  Their 
party  ^rew  so  numerous  hy  the  negligence  of  Antiochiis  that  Arsaces  soon  found 
himself  strong  enough  lo  drive  the  Macedonians  out  of  tHt  province,  and  assume  the 
government  himself.*  The  Macedonians  had  alvvays^ontinued  masters  of  it,  from 
the  death  of  x\lexander;  first  under  Eumenes,  then  uridr  Antigonus,  next  miderSe- 
leucus  Nicator,  and  lastly  under  Antiochus. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  Theodotus  also  revfted  in  Bactriana  and  from  a 
governor,  became  king  of  that  province,  alter  which  le  subjected  the  thousand  cities 
it  contained,  while  Antiochus  was  amusing-  liimssf  with  the  Eiryptian  war,  and 
strengthened  himself  so  eliectually  in  his  nev  acqusitions,  that  it  became  impossible 
to  reduce  him  afterwards.  This  example  wa;  followed  by  all  the  other  nations  in  those 
parts,  each  of  whom  threw  off  the  yokn  at  tie  same  time,  by  which  means  Antiochus 
lost  all  the  eastern  provinces  of  his  empire  byond  the  Tigris.  This  event  happened, 
according  to  Justin,  when  L.  Manlius  Vulst,  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  were  consuls 
at  Rome;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  fourteenth  yep  of  the  first  Punic  Avar.f 

The  troubles  and  revolts  in  the  east,  madeAntiochus  at  last  desirous  to  disengage 
himself  from  the  war  with  Ptolemy.  A  trety  of  peace  was  accordingly  concluded 
between  them;  and  the  conditions  of  it  were,hat  Antiochus  should  divorce  Laodice, 
'and  espouse  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolmy;  that  he  should  also  disinhent  his 
issue  by  the  first  marriage,  and  secure  the  cro/-n  to  his  children  by  the  second.^  An- 
tiochu?,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  reudiated  Laodice,  though  she  was  his 
sister  by  the  father's  side,  and  had  brought  hn  two  sons;  Ptolemy  then  embarked 
at  Pelusium,  and  conducted  his  daughter  ttSeleucia,  a  maritime  city,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  a  rivf>r  of  Syria.  Antichus  came  thither  to  receive  his  bride, 
and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  with  great  lagnificence.  Ptolemy  had  a  tender 
affection  for  his  daughter,  and  gave  orders  to  have  regular  supplies  of  water  from 
the  JNile  transmitted  to  her;  believing  it  bette  for  her  health  than  any  other  water 
whatever,  and  therefore  he  was  desirous  she  shoid  drink  none  but  that.  When  mar- 
riages are  contracted  from  no  other  motives  tha  political  views,  and  are  founded  on 
such  unjustconditions,  they  are  generally  attened  with  calamitous  and  fatal  events. 

These  particulars  of  the  marriage  of  Antiochu  with  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  were 
evidently  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  I  shsi  here  repeat  the  beginning  of  this 
prophecy  which  has  already  peen  explained  elsevhere,  that  the  reader  may  at  once 
behold  and  admire  the  prediction  of  the  greates  events  in  history'-,  and  their  literal 
accomplishment  at  the  appointed  time. 

"I  will  now  show  thee  the  truth. "§  These  weds  were  spoken  to  Daniel,  on  the 
part  of  God,  by  the  man  clothed  in  linen.  "Bebld,  there  shall  stand  up  yet  three 
kings  in  Persia;"  namely,  Cyrus,  who  was  then  ipon  his  throne;  his  son  Cambyses; 
and  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  "And  the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  Ihey  all; 
and  by  his  strength,  through  his  riches,  he  shall  stir  tp  all  against  the  realm  of  Greece." 
The  monarch  here  meant  was  Xerxes,  who  invaded  Greece  with  a  very  formidable 
army. 

"And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great 'dominion,  and  do 
according  to  his  will."||  In  this  part  of  the  prophecy  we  may  easily  trace  Alexander 
the  great. 

"And  when  he  shall  stand  up,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken,"  by  his  death  "and 
shall  be  divided  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven;  and  not  to  his  posterity,  nor  ac- 
cording to  his  dominion  which  he  ruled;  for  his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up,  even 
for  others  besides  th()se;"11  namely,  besides  the  four  greater  princes.  We  have  already 
seen  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander  parcelled  out  into  four  great  kingdoms;**  without 
including  those  foreign  princes  who  founded  other  kingdoms  in  Cappadocia,  Armenia, 
Bithynia,  Heraclea,  and  on  the  Bosphorus.     All  this  was  present  to  Daniel. 

The  pro])het  then  proceeds  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  marriage  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned. 

"The  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong,  and  one  of  his  princes,  and  he  shall  be 
•trong  above  him,  and  have  dominion;  his  dominion  shall  be  a  great  dominion.     And 

•  Arrian.  in  Parth.  apud  Phot.  Cod.  58,  Syncell.  p.  "-84.    Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  4.    Strab.  1.  xi.  p.  515. 

t  Justin,  ft  Strab.  Ibid. 
lA.  M.3755.    Ant.  J.  C.  249.    Hieion.  in  Dan.  x.     Polyain.  Strab.  1.  viii.  c.  50.    Afhen.  1.  ii.  ?•  45. 
,^  .  §  Dan.  chap.  xi.  ver.  2.  U  Ibid.  ver.  3,  H  Ver  4. 

Turn  maximum  in  terris  Macedonium  regnura  nomenque,  inde  morle  Alexandri  diitiactum  in  muita  regna, 
•uiB  ad  sa  qmique  ope«  rapiunt  lacerantej  viribus.— I,iv.  1.  xiv.  n.  9. 
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in  the  end  of  vears  they  shall  join  themselves  together;  for  le  king's  daughter  of  the 
South  shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  North  to  make  an  agreei^nt;  but  he  shall  not  retain 
the  power  of  the  arm,  neither  shall  he  st?nd,  nor  his  arm;  h-:  he  shall  be  given  up,  and 
lheythatbroucrhther,andheihatbegatLer,andhethatstrenthenedherinthese  times. '* 
It  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  Daniel,  in  this  assage,  and  through  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  chapter  before  us,  confines  himse|to  the  kmgs  of  Egypt  ancj' 
Syria,  because  they  were  the  only  princes  who  engagefin  wars  against  the  peoplf 

"The  kino-  of  the  S3uth  shall  be  strong."t    This  "I^.?  of  the  South"  was  Ptolemj. 
the  son  of  Lagus,  ki:ig  of  Effvpt^  and  "the  king  of  th  Noith"  was  Seleucus  Nicato 
king  of  Syria?    And,  indeed^  s-uch  was  their  exac*^i^"ation  with  respect  to  Jude. 
which  has  Syria  to  the  north,  and  Egypt  to  the  so»h- 

Accordino-to  Daniel,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  firt  reigned  in  that  country  after  tfe 
death  of  Atonder,  was  Ptoiemv  Soter,  whom  h^calls  "the  king  of  the  South,"  ari 
declares  that  -'he  shall  be  sfrong."  The  exactr^ss  of  this  character  is  fully  justific 
by  what  we  have  seen  in  this  historj^;  for  he  W9  master  of  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyrenaic^ 
Arabia,  Pflestine,  Coelosyria,  and  rnost  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Miner, 
with  the/sland  of  Cyprus;  as  also  several  islesn  the  iEgean  Sea,  which  is  now  calk 
the  Ardipelago;  and  even  some  cities  of  Grece,  as  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

The  prophet,  after  this,  mentions  anotler  of  the  four  successors  to  this  empi-f, 
whom  he  calls  princes,  or  governors.  Thi'  was  Seleucus  Nicator,  "the  king  of  U 
No.'th;"t  of  whom  he  declares,  "that  he  siall  be  more  powerful  than  the  king  of  ti« 
South,  and  his  dominion  more  extensive;'  for  this  is  the  import  oJ  the  prophet's  «- 
pression,  "He  shall  be  strong  above  him,  rnd  have  dominion."  It  is  easy  to  prove,  tia; 
his  territories  were  of  greater  extent  thanthose  of  the  king  of  Egypt;  lor  he  was  maser 
of  all  the  east;  from  MountTaurus  to  ti^  river  Indus;  and  also  of  several  provines 
in  Asia  Minor,  between  Mount  Taurus  and  the  JlLgean  Sea;  to  which  he  aded 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  a  little  before  his  deith. 

■  Daniel  then  informs  us,  "that  the  daughter  of  the  king  vi"  the  South  came  to  he 
king  of  the  North,  and  mentions  the  treaty  of  peace,  w^hich  was  concluded  on  nis 
occasion  between  the  two  kings."§  This  evidently  points  out  the  marriage  of  Be- 
renice, the  daughter  of  Ptoleniy  king  of  Eg/pt,  with  Antiochus  Vheos,  king  of  Syia, 
and  the  peace  concluded  between  them  in  consideration  o' this  alliance;  every  circmn- 
stance  of  which  exactly  happened  according  to  the  predt^tion  before  us.  The  seoiel 
of  this  history  will  show  us  the  fatal  eve.it  of  this  marnage,  which  was  also  foretold 
by  the  propliet. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  he  relates  the  nrost  remarkable  events  of  futtre 
times,  under  these  two  races  of  kings,  to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  thegrat 
persecutor  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Tshall  be  careful,  as  these  events  occur  in  the  seie» 
of  this  history,  to  apply  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  to  them,  that  the  reader  may  obse.ve 
the  exact  accomplishment  of  each  prediction. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  in  this  place,  with  admiration, the 
divinity  so  visible  in  the  Scriptures,  which  have  related,  in  so  particular  a  mann<r,  a 
variety  of  singular  and  extraordinary  facts,  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  hey 
were  transacted.  What  an  immense  chain  of  events  extends  from  the  prophecy  to 
the  time  of  its  accomplishment!  By  the  breaking  of  any  single  link,  the  whole  would 
be  disconcerted!  With  respect  to  the  marriage  alone,  what  hand,  but  that  of  the 
Almighty,  could  have  conducted  so  many  different  views,  intrigues,  and  passions,  to 
the  same  point?  What  knowledge  but  this  could,  with  so  much  certainty,  have  fore- 
seen such  a  number  of  distinct  circumstances,  subject  not  only  to  the  Ireedom  of  will, 
but  even  to  the  irregular  impressions  of  caprice?  And  what  man  but  must  adore  that 
eoyereign  power  which  God  exercises  in  a  secret,  certain  manner,  over  kings  and 
princes,  whose  very  crimes  he  renders  subservient  to  the  execution  of  his  sacred 
will,  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  eternal  decrees;  in  which  all  events,  both  general 
and  particular,  have  their  appointed  time  and  place  fixed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
lailing,  even  those  which  depend  most  on  the  choice  and  lihertv  of  mankind? 

Ptolemy  was  as  curious,  to  an  uncommon  dcj  in  the  statues,  designs,  and  pic- 
tures of  excellent  masters,  as  he  was  in  books;  .'  .  saw,  during  the  time  he  continued 
in  Syria,  a  statue  of  Diana,  in  one  of  the  temples,  which  suited  his  taste  exceedingly^ 
Antigonus  made  him  a  present  of  it,  at  his  request,  and  he  carried  it  into  Egypt. — 
Some  time  after  his  return,  Arsinoe  was  seized  with  an  indisposition,  and  dreamed 

•  Oan. «.  xi.  v.  1^  6,  t  Ver .  5,  |  Ver.  6^  i  V«r,  6, 
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that  Diana  had  appearecto  her,  and  acquainted  her  that  Ptolemy  was  the  occasion 
of  her  illness,  by  his  hav.g  taken  her  statue  out  of  the  temple  where  it  was  conse- 
crated to  her  divinity,     l^on  this,  the  statue  was  sent  back,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
Syria,  in  order  to  be  replace!  in  the  proper  teiaple.    It  was  also  accompanied  with 
rich  presents  to  the  goddbg,  and  a  variety  of  sacrifices  were  offered  up  to  appease 
■her  displeasure;  but  they  w«-e  not  succeeded  by  any  favourable  effect.    The  queen's 
listemper  was  so  far  irom  hating,  that  she  died  in  a  short  time,  and  left  Ptolemy 
iconsolable  at  her  loss;  and  lore  so,  because  he  imputed  her  ;leath  to  his  own  indis- 
eJetion,  in  removing  the  statu  of  Diana  out  of  the  temple  * 
iThis  passion  for  statues,  pio,res,  and  other  excellent  curiosities  of  art,  may  be 
^y  commendable  in  a  prince,. nd  other  great  men,  when  indulgod  to  a  certain  de- 
glee;  but  when  a  person  abando^  himself  to  it  entirely,  it  degenert.tes  into  a  danger- 
■)te  temptation,  and  Irequemly  piq^pts  him  to  notorious  injustice  and  violence,    f  his 
.sevident  by  what  Cicero  relates  c  Verres,  who  practised  a  kind  of  p.racy  in  Sicily, 
-viere  he  was  praetor,  by  stripping^rivate  houses  and  temples  of  all  th«ir  finest  and 
iMSt  valuable  curiosities.     But  thourh  a  person  should  have  no  recourse  o  such  base 
iXremities,  it  is  still  very  shocking  nd  offensive,  says  Cicero,  to  sav  to  a  person  of 
dilinction,  worth,  and  fortune,  "Sell  ijis  picture  or  this  statue,"  since  it  is, in  effect, 
dedaring,  "you  are  unworthy  to  have  uch  an  admirable  piece  in  vour  possession, 
vHch  suits  only  a  person  of  my  rank  nd  taste."t     I  mention  nothing  of  tht  enor- 
!»us  expenses  into  which  a  man  is  draw-j  by  this  passion;  for  these  exquisite  pieces 
la-e  no  price  but  what  the  desire  of  poisessing  tliem  sets  upon  them,  and  that  we 
inw  has  no  bounds.:}: 

Though  Arsinoe  was  older  than  Ptolemy,  and  too  infirm  to  have  any  children  when 
le^spoused  her;  he  however  retained  a  constant  and  tender  passion  for  her  to  the 
>as,  and  rendered  all  imaginable  honours  to  her  memory  after  her  death.     He  gave 
aeiname  to  several  cities,  which  he  caused  tc  be  built,  and  performed  a  number  of 
oftr  remarkable  things,  to  testify  how  ivell  he  loved  her. 

Nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  design  he  formed  of  erecting  a  tem- 
pl(to  her  at  Alexandria,  with  a  dome  rising  above  it,  the  concave  part  of  which  was 
toie  lined  with  adamant,  in  order  to  keep  an  iron  statue  of  that  queen  suspended  in 
tb  air.  This  plan  of  buiMing  was  inv(«nted  by  Dinocrates  a  famous  architect  of 
tht  time:  and  the  moment  he  proposed  it  lo  Ptolemy,  that  prince  gave  orders  for  be- 
giming  the  work  without  dday.  The  experiment,'however,  remained  imperfect,  for 
wmt  of  sufficient  time;  for  Pti)lemy  and  the  architect  dying  within  a  very  short  time 
aler  this  resolution,  the  project  was  entirely  discontinued.  It  has  long  been  said, 
aid  even  believed,  that  the  body  of  Mahomet  was  suspended  in  this  manner,  in  an 
inn  coffin,  by  a  loadstone  fixed  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  chamber  where  his  corpse 
WIS  deposited  after  his  death;  but  this  is  a  mere  vulgar  error,  without  the  least  foun- 
detion.§ 

Itolemy  Philadelphus  survived  his  beloved  Arsinoe  but  a  short  time.  He  wasna- 
tunily  of  a  tender  constitution,  and  the  soft  manner  of  Hfe  he  led  contributed  to  the 
deay  of  his  health.  The  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  his  affliction  for  the  loss  of  a  con- 
sor  whom  he  loved  to  adoration,  brought  upon  him  a  languishing  disorder,  which 
ended  his  days,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign.[j 
He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  whom  he  had  by  his  first  wife  Arsinoe,  the  daugh- 
ter, of  Lysimachus,  a  different  person  from  the  last-mentioned  queen  of  that  name. 
His  eldest  son,  Ptolemy  Evorgeles,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne;  the  second  bore  the 
name  of  Lysimachus,  his  grandfather  by  the  mother,  and  was  put  to  death  by  his 
brother  for  engaging  in  a  rebellion  against  him.  The  name  of  the  daughter  was 
Berenice,  whose  marriage  with  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  has  ah-eady  been 
related.^ 

SECTION  IX. CHARACTER  AND  Q,TJALITIES  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  certainly  great  and  excellent  qualities;  and  yet  wecan- 
rot  propose  him  as  a  perfect  model  of  a  good  king,  because  those  qualities  were  coun- 

♦A.  M.3756.    Ant,  J.  C.  248.    Liban.  Oral.  xi. 
+  Superbum  est  et  non  ferendiim,  diceie  praetcrtni  in  provlncia  hoiniiii  honesto,  locupleti,  splendido;  vende 
nilii  vasa  ccelata.    Hoc  est  enim  dieere;  non  es  dignus  tu,  qui  habeas  qua  tarn  benefacta  sunt.    Me£e  dignitatis 
i«ta  sunt.— Cic.  Oi-at.  de  Signis,  n.  45. 

t£tenim,  qui  modus  est  cupiditatii  idem  eitsstimationig.  Difficile  eit  enim  finem  faeere  pretio,  nis  libidiiii 
Keeii«.— Id.  n.  14. 

tPliJi>I.xxxiT.  C.14.  II  A.M.  3757.    Ant.  J.  C.  247.   Aiben.  1.  xii.  p.  10. 

1  CanoDf  Ptolemy,  A«tran. 
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terpoised  by  defects  altogether  as  considerable.  The  first  period  of  his  reign  was 
dishonoured  b)'  his  resentment  against  a  man  of  uncommon  merit,  (I  mean  Demetri- 
us Phalereus,)  because  he  had  given  some  advice  to  his  father,  in  opposition  to  the 
interest  of  Piiiladelphus,  but  entirely  conformable  to  equity  and  natural  right.  His  im- 
mense riches  soon  drew  after  them  a  train  of  luxury  and  effeminate  pleasures,  the  usual 
concomitants  of  such  high  fortunes,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  emasculate  his 
mind.  He  was  not  very  industrious  in  cultivating  the  military  virtues;  but  we  must 
ackno.wledge  at  the  same  time,  that  a  remissness  of  this  nature  is  not  always  a  mis- 
fortune to  a  people. 

He,  however,  made  ample  compensation  for  this  neglect,  by  his  love  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  his  generosity  to  learned  men.  The  fame  of  his  liberalities  invited 
several  illustrious  poetsr  to  his  court,  particularly  Callimachus,  Lycophron,  and  Theo- 
critus; the  last  of  whom  gives  him  very  lofty  praises  in  some  of  his  Idyllia.  We  have 
already  seen  his  extraordinary  taste  for  books;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  the  augmentation  and  embellishment  of  the  Ubrary  founded  by  his  father, 
and  from  whence  both  those  princes  have  derived  as  much  glory  as  could  have  re- 
dounded to  them  from  the  greatest  conquests.  As  Philadelptius  had  abundance  of 
wit,  and  his  happy  genius  had  been  carefully  cultivated  by  great  masters,  he  always 
retained  a  peculiar  taste  lor  the  sciences,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  suited  the  dignity 
of  a  prince;  as  he  never  suffered  them  to  engross  his  whole  attention,  but  regulated 
his  propensity  to  thc^e  grateful  amusements,  by  prudence  and  moderation.  In  order 
to  perpetuate  this  taste  in  his  dominions,  he  erected  public  schools  and  academies  at 
Alexandria,  where  they  long  flourished  in  great  reputation.  He  loved  to  converse 
with  men  of  learning;  and  as  the  greatest  masters  in  every  kind  of  science  were  emu- 
lous of  obtaining  his  favour,  he  extracted  from  each  of  them,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, the  flower  and  quintessence  of  the  sciences  in  which  they  excelled.  This 
is  the  inestimable  advantage  which  princes  and  great  men  possess;  and  happy  are 
they  when  they  know  how  to  use  the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  in  agreeable  conver- 
sations, a  thousand  things,  not  only  curious,  but  useful  and  important  with  respect  to 
government. 

This  intercourse  of  Philadelphus  with  learned  meja,  and  his  care  to  place  the  arts  in 
honour,  may  be  considered  as  the  source  of  those  measures  he  pursued,  through  the 
course  of  his  long  reign,  to  make  commerce  flourish  in  his  dominions;  and  in  which 
attempt  no  prince  ever  succeeded  more  effectually  than  himself.  The  greatest  ex- 
penses, in  this  particular,  could  never  discourage  him  from  persisting  in  what  he  pro- 
posed to  accomplish.  We  have  already  observed,  that  he  built  whole  cities,  in  order 
to  protect  and  facilitate  his  intended  traffic;  that  he  opened  a  very  long  canal  through 
deserts  destitute  of  water;  and  maintained  a  very  numerous  and  complete  navy  in 
each  of  the  two  seas,  merely  for  the  defence  of  his  merchants.  His  principal  point 
in  view  was  to  secure  to  s'frangers  all  imaginable  safety  and  freedom  in  his  ports, 
without  any  impositions  on  trade,  or  the  leas^  intention  of  turning  it  from  its  proper 
channel,  in  order  to  make  it  subservient  to  his  own  particular  interest;  as  he  was 
persuaded  that  commerce  was  like  some  other  springs,  which  soon  ceased  to  flow 
when  diverted  from  their  natural  course. 

These  were  views  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  and  a  consummate  politician,  and 
their  lasting  effects  were  exceedingly  beneficial  to  his  kingdom.  They  have  even 
continued  to  our  days,  strengthened  by  the  principles  of  their  first  establishment,  after 
a  duration  of  above  two  thousand  years;  opening  a  perpetual  flow  of  new  riches, 
and  new  commodities  of  every  kind,  into  all  nations;  drawing  continually  from  them 
a  return  of  voluntary  contributions;  uniting  the  east  and  the  west  by  the  mutual 
supply  of  their  respective  wants;  and  establishing  on  this  basis  a  commerce  that  has 
constantly  supported  itself  from  age  to  age  without  interruption.  Those  great  con- 
querors and  celebrated  heroes,  whose  merit  has  been  so  highly  extolled,  not  to  men- 
tion the  ravages  and  desolation  they  have  occasioned  to  mankind,  have  scarcely  lefl 
behind  the  many  traces  of*the  conquests  and  acquisitions  they  have  made  for  agran- 
dizing  their  empires;  or  at  least  those  traces  have  not  been  durable,  and  the  revolu- 
tions to  which  the  most  potent  states  are  liable,  divest  them  of  their  conquests  in  a 
short  time,  and  transfer  them  to  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  comm.erce  of  Egypt, 
established  thus  by  Philadelphus,  instead  of  being  shaken  by  time,  has  rather  increas- 
ed through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and  become  daily  more  useful  and  indispensa- 
ble to  all  nations;  so  that  when  we  trace  it  up  to  its  source,  vv^e  shall  be  sensible  that 
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this  prince  ought  to  be  considered  not  only  as  the  benefactor  of  Egypt,  but  of  all 

mankind  in  general,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

What  we  have  already  observed,  in  the  history  of  Philadelphus,  with  respect  to 
the  inclination  of  the  neighbouring  people  to  transplant  themselves  in  crowds  into 
Egypt,  preferring  a  residence  in  a  foreign  land  to  the  natural  affection  of  mankind 
for  thi'ir  native  soil,  is  another  glorious  panegyric  on  this  prince;  as  the  most  essen- 
tial duty  of  kings,  and  the  most  grateful  pleasure  they  can  possibly  enjoy,  amid  the 
splendours  of  a  throne,  is  to  gain  the  love  of  mankind,  and  to  make  their  government 
desirable.  Ptolemy  was  sensible,  as  an  able  politician,  that  the  only  sure  expedient 
for  extending  his  dominions,  without  any  act  of  violence,  was  to  multiply  his  subjects, 
and  attach  them  to  his  government,  by  their  interest  and  inclination;  to  cause  the 
land  to  be  cultivated  in  a  better  manner;  to  make  arts  and  manufactures  flourish;  and 
to  augment,  by  a  thousand  judicious  measures,  the  power  of  a  prince  and  his  king- 
doin,  whose  real  strength  consists  in  the  multitude  of  his  subjects. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  third  chapter  comprehends  the  history  of  twenty-five  years,  including  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  E verge  tes. 

SECTION  I. ANTIOCHUS  THEOS    IS   POISONED    BT    HIS    Q,UEEN    LAODICE.       THE  DEATH  OF 

SELEUCUS. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  Theos  had  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  his  falber-in-law,  he  divorced  Berenice,  and  recalled  Laodice  and  her 
children.  This  lady,  who  knew  the  variable  disposition  and  inconstancy  of  Antio- 
chus, and  was  apprehensive  that  the  same  levity  of  mind  would  induce  him  to  sup- 
plant her,  by  receiving  Berenice  again,  resolved  to  improve  the  present  opportunity 
to  secure  the  crown  for  her  son.  Her  own  children  were  disinherited  by  the  treaty 
made  with  Ptolemy;  by  which  it  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  issue  Berenice  might 
have  by  Antiochus  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  she  then  had  a  son.  Laodice, 
therefore,  caused  Antiochus  to  be  poisoned;  and  when  she  saw  him  expiring,  she 
placed  in  his  bed  a  person,  named  Artemon;  who  very  much  resembled  him  both  in 
his  features  and  the  tone  of  his  voice.  He  was  there  to  act  the  part  she  had  occasion 
for,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  dexterity;  taking  great  care,  in  the  few  visits 
that  were  rendered  to  him,  to  recommend  his  dear  Laodice  and  her  children  to  the  lords 
and  people.  In  his  name  were  issued  orders,  by  which  his  eldest  son  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus  was  appointed  his  successor.  His  death  was  then  declared,  upon  which  Seleu- 
cus peaceably  ascended  the  throne,  and  enjoyed  it  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  It 
appears  by  the  sequel,  that  his  brother  Antiochus,  surnamed  Hierax,  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  commanded  a  very  considerable  body 
of  troops.* 

Laodice,  not  believing  herself  safe  as  long  as  Berenice  and  her  son  lived,  concerted 
measures  with  Seleucus  to  destroy  them  also;  but  that  princess,  being  informed  of 
their  design,  escaped  the  danger  for  some  time,  by  retiring  with  her  son  to  Daphne, 
where  she  shut  herself  up  in  the  asylum  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator;  but  being  at  last 
betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  thf)se  who  beseiged  her  there  by  the  order  of  Laodice,  first 
her  son,  and  then  herself^  with  all  the  Egyptians  who  had  accompanied  her  to  that 
retreat,  vvere  murdered  in  tiie  basest  and  most  inhuman  manner. 

This  event  was  an  exact  accomplishment  of  what  the  prophet  Daniel  had  foretold, 
with  relation  to  this  marriage.  "The  king's  daughter  of  the  South  shall  come  to  the 
king  of  the  North  to  make  an  agreement;  but  he  shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the 
arm,  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm;  but  she  shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that 
brought  her,  and  he  that  begat  her,  and  he  that  strengthened  her  in  these  times." 
Jam  not  surprised  that  Porphyry,  who  was  a  professed  enemy  to  Christianity,  should 
represent  these  prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  predictions  made  after  the  several  events  to 
"which  they  refer;  for  could  they  possibly  be  clearer,  if  lie  had  even  been  a  spectator 
of  what  he  foretold  ? 

"A.  M.  3758.      Alt.  J.  C.  246.    Hieron.  in  Daniel.    Plin.  Vi,  e.  12.  V»l   Max.  1.  ix.  c.  l-*.    SoJin,*.!.  JmHb 
I'Xxvii.e.  1. 
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What  probability  was  there  that  Egypt  and  Syria,  which,  in  the  time  of  Daniel, 
constituted  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  as  tributary  provinces,  should  each  of 
them  be  governed  by  kinf^s  who  originally  sprang  from  Greece?  And  yet  the  pro- 
phet saw  them  established  in  those  d'ominions  above  three  hundred  years  before  that 
event  happened.  He  beheld  these  two  kings  in  a  state  of  war,  and  saw  them  after- 
wards reconciled  by  a  treaty  of  peace  ratified  by  a  marriage.  He  also  observed, 
that  it  was  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  not  the  king  of  Syria,  Avho  cemented  the  union 
between  them  by  the  gift  of  his  daughter.  He  saw  her  conducted  from  Egypt  to 
Syria,  in  a  pompous  and  magnificent  manner;  but  was  sensible  that  this  event  would 
be  succeeded  by  a  strange  catastrophe.  In  a  word,  he  discovered  that  the  issue  of 
this  princess,  notwithstanding  all  the  express  precautions  in  the  treaty  for  securing 
their  succession  to  the  crown,  in  exclusion  of  the  children  by  a  former  marriage,  were 
so  far  from  ascending  the  throne,  that  they  were  entirely  exterminated;  and  that  the 
new  queen  herself  was  dehvered  up  to  her  rival,  who  caused  her  to  be  destroyed, 
with  all  the  officers  who  conducted  her  out  of  Egypt  into  Syria,  and  till  then  had 
been  her  strength  and  support.  "Great  God !  how' worthy  are  thy  oracles  to  be  be- 
lieved and  reverenced!"     "Tesiimonia  tuacredibilia  facta  sunt  nimis." 

While  Berenice  was  besieged  and  blocked  up  in  Daphne,  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
who  had  received  intelligence  of  her  treatment,  were  touched  with  compassion  at  her 
misfortune;  in  consequence  of  which  they  formed  a  confederacy,  and  sent  a  body  of 
troops  to  Antioch  for  her  relief.  Her  brother  Ptolemy  Evergetes  was  also  as  expedi- 
tious as  possible  to  advance  thither  with  a  formidable  army;  but  the  unhappy  Bere- 
nice and  her  children  were  dead  before  any  of  these  auxiliary  troops  could  arrive  at 
the  place  where  the  siege  had  been  carried  on  against  her.  When  they  therefore 
saw  that  all  their  endeavours  to  save  the  queen  and  her  children  were  rendered  inef- 
fectual, they  immediately  determined  to  revenge  her  death  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
The  troops  of  Asia  joined  those  of  Egypt,  and  Ptolemy,  who  commanded  them,  was 
as  successful  as  he  could  desire  to  be  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  just  resentment.  The 
criminal  proceeding  of  Laodice,  and  of  the  king  her  son,  who  had  made  himself  an  ac- 
complice in  her  barbarity,  soon  alienated  the  affection  of  the  people  from  them;  and  Ptol- 
emy not  only  caused  Laodice  to  suffer  death,  but  made  himself  master  of  all  Syria  and 
Cilicia;  after  which  he  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered  all  the  country  as  far  as 
Babylon  and  the  Tigris;  and,  if  the  progress  of  his  arms  had  not  been  interrupted  by 
a  sedition  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  he  would  certainly  have  subdued 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire.  He,  however,  left  Antiochus,  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals, to  govern  the  provinces  he  had  gained  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus;  and  Xan- 
tippus  was  intrusted  with  those  that  lay  bej^ond  it;  Ptolemy  then  marched  back  to 
Egypt,  laden  with  the  spoils  he  had  acquired  by  his  conquests. 

This  prince  carried  oflTorty  thousand  talents  of  silver,  with  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  statues,  part  of  which  were 
those  Egyptian  idols  that  Cambyses,  after  his  conquest  of  this  kingdom,  had  sent  into 
Persia.  Ptolemy  gained  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  replacing  those  idols  in  their 
ancient  temples,  when  he  returned  from  this  expedition;  for  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  more  devoted  to  their  superstitious  idolatry  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  thought 
they  could  not  sufficiently  express  their  veneration  and  gratitude  to  a  king,  who  had 
restored  their  gods  to  them  in  such  a  manner.  Ptolemy  derived  from  this  action  the 
title  of  Evergetes,  which  signifies  a  benefactor,  and  is  infinitely  preferable  to  all  ap- 
pellations which  conquerors  have  assumed  from  a  false  idea  of  glory.  An  epithet  of 
this  nature  is  the  true  characteristic  of  kings,  whose  solid  greatness  consists  in  the 
inclination  and  ability  to  improve  the  welfare  of  their  subjects;  and  it  is  to  be  wished, 
that  Ptolemy  had  merited  this  title  by  actions  more  worthy  of  it.. 

All  this  was  also  accomplished  exactly  as  the  prophet  Daniel  had  foretold,  and  we 
need  only  cite  the  text  to  prove  what  we  advance.  "But  out  of  a  branch  of  her 
root,"  intimating  the  king  of  the  South,  who  was  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  the  son  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  "shall  one  stand  up  in  his  estate,  which  shall  come  with  an 
army,  and  shall  enter  into  the  fortress  of  the  king  of  the  North,"  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
"and  shall  deal  against  them,  and  shall  prevail;  and  shall  also  carry  capiives  into 
Egypt  their  gods,  with  their  princes,  and  with  their  precious  vessels  of  silver  and  of 
gold,  and  he  shall  continue  more  years  thsn  the  king  of  the  North.  So  the  king  of 
the  South  shall  come  into  his  kingdom,  and  shall  return  into  his  own  land;"*  namely, 
into  that  of  Egypt. 

•Dan.  xi  7,  9. 
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When  Ptolemy  Evergetes  first  set  out  on  this  expedition^  his  queen  Berenice,  vAiO 
tenderly  loved  hira,  being  appreliensivc  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  exposed 
in  the  Avar,  made  a  vow  to  consecrate  her  hair,  if  he  should  happen  to  return  in  safe- 
ty. This  was  undoubtedly  a  sacrifice  of  the  ornament  she  most  esteemed;  and 
when  she  at  last  saw  him  retui'n  with  so  much  glory,  the  accomplishment  of  her  pro- 
mise was  her  immediate  care;  in  order  to  which  she  caused  ht?r  hair  to  be  cut  off, 
and  then  dedicated  it  to  the  gods,  in  the  temple  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had 
founded  in  honour  of  his  beloved  Arsinoe,  on  Zephyrhim,  a  promontory  in  Cyprus, 
under  the  name  of  the  Zepl\yrian  Venus.  This  consecrated  hair  being  lost  soon  after 
by  some  unknown  accident,  Ptolemy  was  extremely  offended  with  the  priests  for  their 
negligence;  upon  which  Conon  of  Samos,  an  artful  courtier,  and  also  a  mathemati- 
cian, being  then  at  Alexandria,  took  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  the  locks  of  the  queen's 
hair  had  been  conveyed  to  heaven;  and  he  pointed  out  seven  stars  near  the  lion's  tail, 
which  till  then  had  never  been  part  of  any  constellation:  declaring  at  the  same  time, 
that  these  were  the  hair  of  Berenice.  Several  other  astn^nomers,  either  to  make 
their  court  as  well  as  Conon,  or  that  they  might  not  draw  upon  themselves  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Ptolemy,  gave  those  stars  the  same  name,  which  is  used  to  this  day. — 
Callimachus,  who  had  been  at  the  court  of  Philadelphus,  com])osed  a  short  poem  on 
the  hair  of  Berenice,  afterward  translated  into  Latin  by  Catullus,  which  version  has 
come  down  to  us.* 

Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  this  expedition,  passed  through  Jerusalem,  where  he 
offered  a  great  number  of  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel,  in  order  to  render  homage 
to  him,  for  the  victories  he  had  obtained  over  the  king  of  Syria;  by  which  action  he 
evidently  discovered  his  preference  of  the  true  God  to  all  the  idols  of  Egypt.  Perhaps 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  shown  to  that  prince,  and  he  might  conclude,  from 
what  they  contained,  that  all  his  conquests  and  successes  were  owing  to  that  God 
who  had  caused  them  to  be  foretold  so  exactly  by  his  prophets.f 

Seleucus  had  been  detained  for  some  time  in  his  kingdom  by  the  apprehension  of 
domestic  troubles;  but  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Ptolemy  was  returning  to 
Egypt,  he  set  sail  with  a  considerable  fleet,  to  reduce  the  revolted  cities.  His  enter- 
prise was,  however,  ineffectual;  for,  as  soon  as  he  advanced  into  the  open  sea,  his 
whole  navy  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  tempest;  as  if  heaven  itself,  says  Justin,|  had 
made  the  winds  and  waves  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance  on  this  parricide.  Seleu- 
cus,.'and  some  of  his  attendants,  were  almost  the  only  persons  who  were  saved,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  escaped  naked  from  the  wreck.  But  this  dreadful 
stroke,  which  seemed  intended  to  overwhelm  him,  contributed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  re-establishment  of  his  affairs.  The  cities  of  Asia  which  had  revolted,  through 
the  horror  they  conceived  against  him,  after  the  murder  of  Berenice  and  her  children, 
no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  great  k)ss  he  had  now  sustained,  than  they 
imagined  him  sufficiently  punished;  and  as  their  hatred  was  then  changed  into  com- 
passion, they  all  again  declared  for  him.§ 

Tills  unexpected  change  having  reinstated  him  in  the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions, 
he  was  industrious  to  raise  another  army  to  recover  the  rest.  This  effort,  however, 
proved  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former;  his  army  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy, 
who  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  his  troops.||  He  saved  himself  at  Antioch,  with  the 
small  number  of  men  who  left  him  when  he  escaped  shipwreck  at  sea;  as  if,  says  a 
certain  historian,  he  had  recovered  his  former  power,  only  to  lose  it  a  second  time 
with  the  greater  mortification,  by  a  fatal  vicissitude  of  fortune."^ 

After  this  second  overthrov/  of  his  affairs,  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  were  induced,  by  mere  affection  to  Seleucus,  to  form  a  confederacy  in 
his  favour,  by  v/hich  they  mutually  stipulated  to  support  him.  They  were  greatly 
attached  to  his  family,  from  whom  they  undoubtedly  had  received  many  extraordi- 
nary favours:  they  had  evenrendered  divine  honours  to  his  father,  Antiochus  Theos, 
and  also  to  Stratonice,  the  mother  of  this  latter.  CaUinicus  retained  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  regard  these  cities  had  testified  for  his  interest,  and  afterwards 
granted  them  several  advantageous  privileges.  They  caused  the  treaty  we  liave 
rae-ntioncd  to  be  en;^Taved  on  a  large  column  of  marble,  which  still  exists,  and  is  now 

•  Hypir.i.  Poet.  Astron.  I.  ii.    Nonniis  in  Hist,  Srnapf.     Cntullus  de  Coma  Beren. 
t  Josepl^.  contra  Ajipinn.  I.  ii.  J  Vehit  diis  ipsis  jjairicicrmrn  vindicantibus. 
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In  the  area  before  the  theatre  at  Oxford.  This  column  was  brought  out  of  Asia,  bj 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and,  with 
several  other  antique  marbles,  were  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  his 
wrandson,  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk;  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  All  the  scientific  world 
ouo-ht  to  think  themselves  indebted  to  noblemen  who  are  emulous  to  adorn  and  enrich 
universities  in  such  a  generous  manner;  and  t  wish  the  same  zeal  had  been  ever  tes- 
tified for  that  of  Paris,  the  mother  of  all  the  rest,  and  Vv^hose  antiquity  and  reputation, 
in  conjunction  with  the  abilities  of  her  professors,  and  her  attachment  to  the  sacred 
persons  of  kings,  have  rendered  her  worthy  of  being  favoured  in  a  peculiar  manner 
by  princes  and  great  men.  The  establishment  of  a  library  in  this  illustrious  seminary 
would  be  an  immortal  honour  to  the  person  who  should  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a 
work. 

Seleucus,  in  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced,  had  made  application  to  his 
brother  Antiochus,  whom  he  promised  to  invest  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  provided  he  would  join  him  v/ith  his  troops,  and  act  in  concert  vdth 
him.  The  young  prince  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  those  provinces;  and 
though  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  yet,  as  he  had  all  the  ambition  and  malignity 
of  mind  that  appear  in  men  of  an  advanced  age,  he  immediately  accepted  the  offers 
made  him,  and  advanced  in  quest  of  his  brother;  not  with  any  intention  to  secure  to 
him  the  enjoyment  of  his  dominions,  but  to  seize  them  for  himself*  His  avidity  was 
so  great,  and  he  was  always  so  ready  to  seize  for  himself  whatever  came  in  his  way, 
without  the  least  regard  to  justice,  that  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Hierax,  (a  kite) 
which  signifies  a  bird  that  preys  on  all  things  he  finds,  and  thmks  every  thing  good 
upon  which  he  lays  his  talons. 

When  Ptolemy  received  intelligence,  that  Antiochus  was  preparing  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  Seleucus  against  him,  he  reconciled  himself  with  the  latter,  and  concluded 
a  truce  with  him  for  ^en  years,  that  he  might  not  have  both  those  princes  for  his  ene- 
mies at  the  same  time.f 

Antigonus  Gonatus  died  about  a  year  after  this  event,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  or 
eighty-three  years;  after  he  had  reigned  ten  years,  and  had  conquered  Cyrenaica  and 
all  Libya-t  Demetrius  first  married  the  sister  of  Antiochus  Hierax;  but  Olympias. 
the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  engaged  him,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Alexander,  who  was  likewise  her  brother,  to  espouse  her  daughter  Phthia.  The  first 
wife  being  unable  to  support  this  injurious  proceeding,  retired  to  her  brother  Antio- 
chus, and  earnestly  pressed  him  to  declare  war  against  her  faithless  husband;  but  his 
attention  was  then  taken  up  with  other  views  and  employments.§ 

This  prince  still  continued  his  military  preparations,  as  if  he  designed  to  assist  his 
brother,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  between  them;  but  his  real  intention  was  to  de- 
throne him,  and  he  coneeaied  the  virulent  disposition  of  an  enemy  under  the  name  of 
a  brother.||  Seleucus  penetrated  his  scheme,  and  immediately  passed  Mount  Taurus, 
in  order  to  check  his  progress.  Antiochus  founded  his  pretext  on  the  promise  which 
had  been  made  him  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  assisting  his  brother  against  Ptolemy;  but  Seleucus,  who  then  saw  himself 
disengaged  from  that  war  without  the  aid  of  his  brother,  did  not  conceive  himself  ob- 
liged to  perform  that  promise.  Antiochus  resolving  to  persist  in  his  pretensions,  and 
Seleucus  refusing  to  allow  them,  it  became  necessary  to  decide  the  ditierence  by  arms. 
A  battle  was  accordingly  fought  near  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  wherein  Seleucus  was  de- 
feated, and  escaped  with  the  utmost  difHculty  from  the  enemy.  Antiochus  was  also 
exposed  to  great  dangers,  notwithstanding  his  victory.  The  troops  on  whose  valour 
he  chiefly  reUed,  were  a  body  of  Gauls  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  they 
were  undoubtedly  some  of  those  who  had  settled  in  Galatia.  These  traitors,  upon  a 
confused  report  that  Seleucus  had  been  killed  in  the  action,  had  formed  a  resolution  to 
destroy  Antiochus,  persuading  themselves  that  they  should  be  absolute  masters  of 
Asia,  after  the  death  of  those  two  princes.  Antiochus  therefore  was  obliged,  for  his 
x)wn  preservation  to  distribute  all  the  money  of  the  army  among  them.^ 

*  Antiochus.  com  esiet  annos  quatuordecim  natus,  supra  etatera  regni  avidiis,  eccasioncni  non  tarn  pioanJm«, 
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Eumeiies,  prince  of  Pergamus,  being  desirous  of  improving  this  conjuncture,  ad- 
vanced with  all  his  forces  against  Antiochus  and  the  Gauls,  in  full  expectation  to  ruin 
them  both,  in  consequence  of  their  division.  The  imminent  danger  to  which  Anti- 
ochus was  then  reduced,  obliged  him  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  wherein 
he  stipulated  to  renounce  the  title  of  their  master,  which  he  had  before  assumed,  for 
that  of  their  ally;  and  he  also  entered  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  that 
people.  This  treaty,  however,  did  not  prevent  Eumenes  from  attacking  them; 
and  as  he  came  upon  them  in  such  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner  as  did  not  al- 
low them  any  time  to  recover  after  their  fatigues,  or  to  furnish  themselves  with  new 
recruits,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  them  which  cost  him  but  little,  and  laid  all  Asia 
Minor  open  to  him.* 

Eumenes,  upon  this  fortunate  event,  abondoned  himself  to  intemperance  and  excess 
at  his  table,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years.  As  he  left  no  children  he  was 
succeeded  by  Attalus,  his  cousin-german,  who  was  the  son  of  Attalus,  his  father's 
younger  brother.  This  prince  was  wise  and  valiant,  and  perfectly  qualified  to  pre- 
serve the  conquests  that  he  inherited.  He  entirely  reduced  the  Gauls,  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  so  effectually  in  his  dominions,  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  title  of 
king;  for  though  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  all  the  power,  they  had  never  ventured 
to  assume  the  style  of  sovereigns.  Attalus,  thei-efore,  was  the  first  of  his  house  who 
took  it  upon  him,  and  transmitted  it,  with  his  dominions,  to  his  posterity,  who  en- 
joyed it  to  the  third  generation.! 

'While  Eumenes,  and  after  him,  Attalus,  were  seizing  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian 
empire  in  the  west,  Theodotus  and  Arsaces  were  proceeding  by  their  example  in  the 
east.  The  latter,  hearing  that  Seleucus  had  been  slain  in  the  battle  of  Ancyra  turned 
his  arms  against  Hyrcania,  and  annexed  it  to  Parthia,  which  he  had  dismembered 
from  the  empire.  He  then  erected  these  two  provinces  into  a  kingdom,  which,  in 
process  of  time,  became  very  formidable  to  the  empire  of  the  Romans.  Theodotus 
dying  soon  after,  Arsaces  made  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  his  son^  who  bore 
the  Jame  name,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  Bactria;  and  they  mutually  supported 
themselves  in  their  dominions  by  tbis  union.  The  two  brothers,  notwithstanding 
these  transactions,  continued  the  war  against  each  other  with  the  most  implacable 
warmth,  not  considering,  that  while  they  contended  with  each  other  for  the  empire 
their  father  had  left  them,  the  whole  would  be  gradually  wrested  from  them  by  their 
common  enemies.^ 

The  treasure  and  forces  of  Antiochus  being  exhausted  by  the  several  overthrows 
and  losses  he  had  sustained,  he  was  o  Wiged  to  wonder  from  one  retreat  to  another,  with 
the  shattered  remains  of  his  party,  till  he  was  at  last  entirely  driven  out  of  Mesopota- 
mia; finding,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  place  in  all  the  empire  of  Syria,  where  he 
could  possibly  continue  in  safety,  he  retired  for  refuge  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia,  whose  daughter  he  had  espoused.§  Ariarathes,  notwithstanding  this  alli- 
ance, was  soon  weary  of  entertaining  a  son-in-law  who  became  a  burden  to  him;  for 
which  reason  he  determined  to  destroy  him.  Antiochus  being  informed  of  his  design, 
avoided  the  danger  by  a  speedy  retreat  into  Egypt;  where  he  rather  chose  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  the  professed  enemy  of  his  house,  than  to  trust 
a  brother  whom  he  had  so  highly  offended.  He  however  had  reason  to  repent  of 
this  proceeding-,  for,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  caused  him  to  be 
seized  and  imprisoned;  he  also  placed  a  strong  guard  over  him,  and  detained  him 
several  years  in  that  confinement,  till  at  last  he  found  means  to  escape  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  courtezan;  but  as  he  was  quitting  that  kingdom,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  assassinated  by  a  band  of  robbers. || 

Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  time,  devoted  the  sweets  of  peace  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sciences  in  his  dominions,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  father's  library  at  Alexandria 
with  all  sorts  of  books:  but  as  a  proper  collection  could  not  well  be  made  without  an 
able  librarian,  to  whose  care  it  would  be  likewise  necessary  to  consign  them,  Ever- 
getes,  upon  the  death  of  Zenodotus,  who  had  exercised  that  function  from  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  grandfather  of  that  prince,  sent  to  Athens  for  Eratosthenes  the 
Cyrenian,  who  was  then  in  great  reputation,  and  had  been  educated  by  Callimachus, 
a  native  of  the  same  country.  He  was  a  man  of  universal  learning,  but  none  of 
his  works  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  except  his  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Thebei 
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in  Egypt,  with  the  years  of  their  respective  reigns,  from  Menes,  or  Misraim,  who  first 
peopled  Egypt  after  the  deluge,  to  the  Trojan  war.  This  catalogue  contains  a  suc- 
cession of  ^thirty-eight  kings,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Synoellus.* 

When  Seleucus  saw  himself  extricated  from  the  troubles  his  brother  had  occasion- 
ed, his  first  cares  were  imployed  in  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  tranquillity  in 
the  dominions  he  possessed;  and  when  he  had  accomplished  this,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  reduction  of  the  oriental  provinces  which  had  revolted  from  him. — 
This'^last  attempt,  however,  was  not  attended  with  success;  for  Arsaces  had  been  al- 
lowed too  much  time  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  usurpation.  Seleucus,  therefore, 
after  many  ineffectual  endeavours  to  recover  those  territories,  was  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue his  enterprise  in  a  dishonourable  manner.  He  perhaps,  might  have  succeeded 
better  in  time,  if  new  commotions,  which  had  been  excited  in  his  dominions  durmg 
his  absence,  had  not  compelled  him  to  make  a  speedy  return,  in  order  to  suppress 
them.  This  furnished  Arsaces  with  a  new  opportunity  of  establishing  his  power  so 
effectually,  that  all  future  efforts  were  incapable  of  reducing  it.t 

Seleucus,  however,  made  a  new  attempt,  as  soon  as  his  afiairs  would  admit;  but 
this  second  expedition  proved  more  unfortunate  than  the  first;  for  he  was  not  only 
defeated,  but  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  in  a  great  battle.J  The  Parthians  celebrated, 
for  manv  succeeding  years,  the  anniversary  of  this  victory,  which  they  considered  as 
the  first'day  of  their  liberty,  though  in  reaiity  it  was  the  first  era  of  their  slavery;  for 
the  world  never  produced"  greater  tyrants  than  those  Parthian  kings  to  whom  they 
were  subjected.  The  Macedonian  yoke  v^ould  have  been  much  more  tolerable  than 
their  oppressive  government,  if  they  had  continued  to  submit  to  it.  Arsaces  now 
began  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  and  firmly  established  this  empire  of  the  east,  which, 
in'process  of  time  was  a  check  to  the  Roman  power  and  became  a  barrier,  which  all 
the  armies  of  that  people  were  incapable  of  forcing.  All  the  kings  who  succeeded 
Arsaces  made  it  an  indispensable  law,  and  counted  it  an  honour,  to  be  called  by  his 
name;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  kings  of  Egypt  retained  that  of  Ptolemy,  as  long  as 
the  race  of  Ptolemy  Soter  governed  that  kingdom.  Arsaces  raised  himself  to  a  throne 
from  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  and  became  as  memorable  among  the  Parthians,  as 
Cyrus  had  been  among  the  Persians,  Alexander  among  the  Macedonians,  or  Romulus 
among  the  Romans.§  "^  This  verifies  that  passage  in  holy  Scripture,  which  declares, 
"That  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he 
will,  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men."|| 

Onias,  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Jews,  had  neglected  to  send  to  Ptolemy  the 
usual  tribute  of  twenty  talents,  which  his  predecessors  had  always  paid  to  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  as  a  testimony  of  the  homage  they  rendered  to  that  crown.  The  king  sent 
Athenion,  one  of  his  courtiers,  to  Jerusalem  to  demand  the  payment  of  the  arrears, 
which  then  amounted  to  a  great  sum;  and  to  threaten  the  Jews,  in  case  of  refusal, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  who  should  be  commissioned  to  expel  them  from  their  country, 
and  divide  it  among  themselves.  The  alarm  was  very  great  at  Jerusalem  on  this 
occasion,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  king,  in  the  person 
of  Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onias,  who,  though  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  was  univer- 
sally esteemed  for  his  prudence,  probity,  and  justice.  Athenion,  during  his  continu- 
ance at  Jerusalem,  had  conceived  a  great  regard  for  his  character,  and  as  he  set  out 
for  Egypt  before  him,  he  promised  to  render  him  all  the  good  offices  in  his  power 
with  the  king.  Joseph  followed  him  in  a  short  time,  and  on  his  way  met  with  several 
considerable  persons  of  Coslosyria  and  Palestine,  who  were  also  going  to  Egypt, 
with  an  intention  to  offer  terms  for  farming  the  great  revenues  of  those  provinces. 
As  the  equipage  of  Joseph  was  far  from  being  so  magnificent  as  theirs,  they  treated 
him  with  little  respect,  and  considered  him  as  a  person  of  no  great  capacity.  Joseph 
concealed  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  behaviour,  but  drew  from  the  conversation  that 
passed  between  them,  all  the  circumstances  he  could  desire  with  relation  to  the  affair 
that  brought  them  to  court,  and  without  seeming  to  have  any  particular  view  in  the 
curiosity  he  expressed.^ 

When  they  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they  were  informed  that  the  king  had  gone  to 
Memphis,  and  Joseph  was  the  only  person  among  them  who  set  out  from  thence,  in 

•A  M.  37fi5.    Ant,  J.  C.  S39.    Suid.ia  voc.  ZuoSoto,-.    id.  in  voe.  At-x^cvo?  et  Ef:«roT:Ii/!!;. 
t  A.  M.  3768.     Ant.  J.  C.  336.  t  A.  M.  3774.     Ar.t.  J.  C.  230.     Justin.  1.  xli.  c.  4.  et  5.^ 

(  Arsaces,  quasito  sjmul  constitntoque  regno,  non  minus  memorabilis  Parthis  (tuit,)  quam  Persis  Cvrui  Mac*" 
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order  to  wait  upon  that  monarchy  without  losing  a  moment's  time.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  him,  as  he  was  returning  from  Memphis,  with  the  queen  and  Athe- 
nion  in  his  chariot.  The  king,  who  had  received  impressions  in  his  favour  from 
Athenion,  was  extremely  delighted  at  his  presence,  and  invited  him  into  his  chariot. 
Joseph,  to  excuse  his  uncle,  represented  the  infirmities  of  his  great  age,  and  the  na- 
tural tardiness  of  his  disposition,  in  such  an  engaging  manner,  as  satisfied  Ptolemy, 
and  created  in  him  an  extraordinary  esteem  for  the-advocate  who  had  so  effectually 
pleaded  the  cause  of  that  pontiff  He  also  ordered  him  an  apartment  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Alexandria,  and  allowed  him  a  place  at  his  table. 

When  the  appointed  day  came  for  purchasing,  by  auction,  the  privilege  of  farming 
the  revenues  of  the  provinces,  the  companions  of  Joseph  in  his  journey  to  Egypt  of- 
fered no  more  than  eight  thousand  talents  for  the  provinces  of  Coelosyria,  Phcenicia, 
Judea,  and  Samaria.  Upon  which  Joseph,  who  had  discovered,  in  the  conversation 
that  passed  betu'een  them  in  his  presence,  that  this  purchase  was  worth  double  the 
sum  tiiey  offered,  reproached  them  for  depreciating  the  king's  revenues  in  that  man- 
ner, and  offered  tudce  as  much  as  they  had  done.  Ptolemy  was  well  satisfied  to  see 
his  revenues  so  considerably  increased;  but  being  apprehensive  that  the  person  who 
proffered  so  large  a  sum  would  be  in  no  condition  to  pRj  it,  he  asked  Joseph  what  se- 
curity he  would  s'lve  him  for  the  per  forma  ace  of  his  agreement?  The  Jev/ish  deputy 
replied,  with  a  calm  air,  that  he  had  such  persons  to  offer  for  his  security  on  that  oc- 
casion, as  he  was  certain  his  majesty  could  have  no  olijections  to.  Upon  being  order- 
ed to  mention  them,  he  named  the  king  and  queen  themselves;  and  added,  that  they 
would  be  his  securities  to  each  other.  The  king  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  this  little 
pleasantry,  which  put  him  into  so  good  a  humour,  that  he  allowed  him  to  farm  the 
revenues  without  any  other  security  than  his  verbal  promise  f(')r  payment.  Joseph 
acted  in  that  station  for  the  space  often  years,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  court 
and  provinces.  His  rich  competitors,  who  had  farmed  those  revenues  before,  return- 
ed home  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  had  reason  to  be  sensible,  that  a  magnificent 
equipage  is  a  very  inconsiderable  indication  of  merit. 

King  Demetrius  died,  about  ihis  tim.e,  in  Macedonia,  and  left  a  son  named  Philip, 
in  an  early  state  of  minority;  for  which  reason  his  guardianship  was  consigned  to 
Antigonus,  who^  having  espoused  the  mother  of  his  pupil,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
reigned  for  the  space  of  twelve  years.'^  He  was  magnificent  in  promises,  but  ex- 
tremely frugal  in  performance,  which  occasioned  his  being  surnamed  Doson.t 

Five  or  six  years  after  this  period,  Seleucus  Caliinicus,  wl^  for  some  time  had  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  captivity  in  Parthia,  died  in  thatcountry  bya  fallfrom  his  horse.J 
Arsaces  had  alwavs  treated  him  as  a  king  during  his  confinement.  His  wife  was 
Leodice,  the  sister  of  Andromachus,  one  of^  his  generals,  and  he  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  by  that  marriage.  He  espoused  his  daughter  to  Mithridates  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  and  consigned  Phrygia  to  her  for  her  dowry.  His  sons  were  Seleucus  and  An- 
tiochus;  the  former  of  w'  om,  surnamed  Ceraunus,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  wherein  the  republic  of  the  Achseans  begins  to 
appear  with  lustre  in  history,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  sustain  wars,  particularly 
against  that  of  the  Lacedcemonians.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  me  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  these  two  republics;  and  I  shall  begin  with  that  of  the  Achseans. 

SECTION    II. CHARACTER  OF    ARATUS,  WHO    DELIVERS    SICTON    FROM    TYRANNY.      THE 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    ACH^ANS. 

The  republic  of  the  Achasans  was  not  considerable  at  first,  either  for  the  number 
of  its  troops,  the  immensity  of  its  riches,  or  the  extent  of  its  territory,  but  derived 
its  power  from  the  great  reputation  it  acquired  for  the  virtues  of  probity,  justice,  love 
of  liberty;  and  this  reputation  was  very  ancienL.§  The  Crotonians  and  Sabarites 
adopted  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  AchcEans  for  the  re-establishment  of  good  order 
in  their  cities.  The  Lacedemonians  and  Tfiebans  had  such  an  esteem  for  their  vir- 
tue, that  they  chose  them,  after  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuctra,  to  arbitrate  the  dif- 
ferences which  subsisted  between  them. 

The  government  of  this  republic  was  democratical,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.    It  likewise  preserved  its  hberty  to  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander; 

♦A.  M.  3772.     Ant.  J.  C.  232.    Justin,  l.xxviii.c.  3.    Dexipp.  Porpliyr.  Enseb. 
\  This  name  sip^nifics  in  the  Gi*eck  languasj'C,  "One  who  will  give,"  that  is  to  say,  a  person  who  promises  »» 
give  but  never  j;ivcs  what  lie  promises. 
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but  under  those  princes,  and  in  the  r&igns  of  those  who  succeeded  them,  it  was  either 
in  suhjection  to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Greece,  or 
was  oppressed  by  cruel  tyrants. 

It  was  composed  of  twelve  cities,*  all  in  Peloponnesus,  but  tof^ether  not  equal  to  a 
siuirle  one  of  considerable  rank.  This  republic  did  not  signalize  herself  immediately 
by  any  tiiino;  rrreat  and  remarkable,  because  among  all  her  citizens,  she  produced  none 
oi'  any  distiTiguised  merit.  The  sequel  will  discover  the  extraordinary  change  a  sin- 
gle man  was'capable  of  introducing  among  them,  by  his  great  qualities.  After  the 
death  of  Alexantler,  this  little  state  was  involved  in  all  the  calamities  inseparable 
from  discord.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  no  longer  prevailed  among  them,  and  each 
city  was  solely  attentive  to  its  particular  interest.  Their  state  had  lost  its  former  so- 
liditv,  because  they  changed  their  masters  as  often  as  Macedonia  became  subject  to 
new"  sovereigns.  They  first  submitted  to  Demetrius;  after  him,  to  Cassander;  and 
at  last,  to  Antigonus  Gonatus,  who  left  them  in  subjection  to  tyrants  of  his  own  es- 
t;iblisiiing,  thatlhey  might  not  withdraw  themselves  ii'om  his  authority. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  124th  Olympiad,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  the'^father  of  Philadelphus,  and  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy, 
tjie  republic  of  the  Achn?ans  resumed  their  fcirmer  customs,  and  renewed  their  ancient 
concord.t  The  inhabitants  of  Patra3  and  Dymae  laid  the  foundations  of  this  happy 
ci-jange.  The  tyrants  were  expelled  from  the  cities,  which  then  united,  and  again 
formed  a  republic:  all  affairs  were  decided  by  a  public  council;  the  registers  were 
committed  to  a  common  secretary;  the  assembly  had  two  presidents,  who  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  cities  in  their  respective  turns;  but  it  was  soon  thought  adviseable  to  re- 
duce them  to  one. 

The  good  order  which  reigned  in  this  little  republic,  where  freedom  and  equality, 
with  a  love  of  justice  and  the  public  good,  were  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
government,  drew^  into  their  community  several  neighbouring  cities  who  received 
-tlieir  laws,  and  associated  themselves  into  their  privileges.  Sicyon  was  one  of  the 
first  that  acceded  in  this  manner;  by  which  means  Aratus,  one  of  its  citizens,  had  an 
opportunity  of  acting  a  very  great  part,  and  became  very  illustrious. 

Sicyon  which  had  long  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  her  tyrants,  attempted  to  shake 
it  off,' by  placing  Clinias,  one  of  her  first  and  bravest  citizens,  at  her  head;  and  the 
government  already  began  to  flourish  and  assume  a  new  form,  when  Abantidas  found 
means  to  disconcert  this  plan,  in  order  to  seize  the  tyranny  into  his  own  hands.  Some 
of  his  relations  and  friends  he  expelled  from  the  city,  and  took  ofl'  others  by  death; 
he  also  searched  for  Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  who  was  then  but  seven  years  of  age, 
in  order  to  destroy  him;  but  the  infant  escaped,  wnth  some  other  persons,  in  the  dis- 
order that  filled  the  house  when  his  father  was  killed;  and  as  he  was  wandering  about 
tlie  city,  in  the  utmost  consternation  and  distress,  he  accidentally  entered  unseen  into 
a  house  Avhich  belonged  to  the  tyrant's  sister.  This  lady  was  naturally  generous, 
and  as  she  also  believed  that  this  destitute  infant  had  taken  refuge  under  her  roof,  by 
the  impulse  of  some  deity,  she  carefully  concealed  him;  and  when  night  came,  caused 
him  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  Argos.J 

Aratus  being  tlius  preserved  from  so  imminent  a  danger,  conceived  in  his  soul  from 
tlienceforth  an  implacable  aversion  to  tyrants,  which  constantl}^  increased  with  his 
nge.  He  was  educated  with  the  utmost  care,  by  some  hospiiable  friends  of  his  fa- 
ther, at  Argos. 

The  new  tyranny  in  Sicyon  had  passed  through  several  hands  in  a  short  time, 
when  Aratus,  who  began  to  approach  the  state  of  manhood,  vras  solicitous  to  deliver 
his  country  entirely  from  oppression.  He  was  greatly  respected,  as  well  for  his  birth 
as  his  courage,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  gravity  superior  to  his  age  and  a 
strong  and  clear  understanding.  These  qualities  which  were  well  known  at  that 
time,  caused  the  exiles  from  Sicyon  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  him  as  a  person  destined 
to  be  their  future  deliverer,  in  which  conjecture  tiiey  were  not  deceived. 

Aratus,  who  w^as  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  formed  a  confederacy  against 
Nicocles,  who  was  tyrant  at  that  tim.e;  and  though  the  spies  he  sent  to  Argos  kept  a 
vigilant  eye  on  his  conduct,  he  puisued  his  measures  with  so  much  prudence  and  se- 
crecy, that  he  scaled  the  walls  of  Sicyon,  and  entered  the  cily  by  night.  The  tyrant 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  himself  a  retreat,  through  subterranean  passages;  and 

*  These  twelve  cities -were,  Patra;,D;ni2e,  Pliarae,  Tritea,  Lfom.ium.vGgira.  Pc!!' re  ./IVicn',  P,tira.  Ceraunia, 
01eaus,and  Hel-.ce.  t  A.  IM.  3724.     Ant.  J.  C.  28C. 
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when  the  people  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  without  knowing  what  had 
been  transacted,  a  herald  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  that  "Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias, 
invited  the  citizens  to  resume  their  liberty."  Upon  which  the  crowd  immediately 
flocked  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and  burned  it  to  ashes  in  a  few  moments,  but  not 
a  single  man  was  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side;  the  good  genius  of  Aratus  not 
suffering  an  action  of  this  nature  to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  citizens;  and 
in  which  circumstance  he  made  his  joy  and  triumph  consist.  He  then  recalled  all 
those  who  had  been  banished,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.* 

Sicyon  then  began  to  enjoy  some  repose,  but  Aratus  was  not  fully  relieved  from 
inquietude  and  perplexity.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of  affairs  without,  he  was 
sensible  that  Antigonus  cast  a  jealous  eye  on  the  city,  and  had  meditated  expedients 
for  making  himself  master  of  it,  from  its  having  recovered  its  liberty.  He  beheld  the 
iseeds  of  sedition  and  discord  sown  within,  by  those  who  had  been  banished,  and  waa 
extremely  apprehensive  of  their  effects.  He  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  safest  and 
most  prudent  conduct  in  this  delicate  juncture,  would  be  to  unite  Sicyon  in  the 
Achaean  league,  in  which  he  easily  succeeded;  and  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vices he  was  capable  of  rendering  his  country. 

The  power  of  the  Achseans  was  indeed  but  inconsiderable;  for,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  they  were  only  masters  of  three  very  small  cities.  Their  country  was 
neither  good  nor  rich,  and  they  inhabited  a  coast  which  had  neither  ports  nor  any 
other  maritime  stations  of  security.  But,  with  all  this  mediocrity  and  seeming  weak- 
ness, they  of  all  people  made  it  most  evident  that  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  could  be 
always  invincible,  w^hen  under  good  order  and  discipline,  and  with  a  prudent  and 
experienced  general  to  direct  tliem.  Thus  did  those  Achseans,  who  were  so  incon- 
siderable in  comparison  with  the  ancient  power  of  Greece,  by  constantly  adhering 
to  good  counsels,  and  continuing  strictly  united  together.^  without  blasting  the  merit 
of  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  malignant  breath  of  envy,  not  only  maintained  their 
liberties,  among  so  many  potent  cities,  and  such  a  number  of  tyrants,  but  restored 
freedom  and  safety  to  most  of  the  Grecian  states. 

Aratus,  after  he  had  engaged  his  city  in  the  Achsean  league,  entered  himself  among 
thfe  cavalry,  for  the  service  of  that  state,  and  was  not  a  little  esteemed  by  the  generals 
for  the  promptitude  and  vivacity  he  discovered  in  the  execution  of  their  orders;  for, 
though  he  had  infinitely  contributed  to  the  power  and  credit  of  the  league,  by 
strengthening  it  with  his  own  reputation,  and  all  the  forces  of  the  country,  he  yet 
appeared  as  submissive  as  the  meanest  soldier  to  the  general  of  the  Achaeans,  not- 
w^ithstanding  the  obscurity  of  the  city  from  whence  that  officer  was  selected  for  such 
an  employment.  This  is  certainly  an  excellent  example  for  young  princes  and  noble- 
men, when  they  serve  in  armies,  which  will  teach  them  to  Ibrget  their  birth  on  those 
occasions,  and  pay  an  exact  submission  to  the  orders  of  their  commanders. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  Aratus  are  undoubtedly  worthy  of  admiration.  He 
was  naturally  polite  and  obliging;  nis  sentiments  were  great  and  noble;  and  he  en- 
tirely devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  the  state,  without  any  interested  views.  He 
was  an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants,  and  regulated  his  friendship  and  enmity  by  the 
public  utility.  He  was  qualified,  in  many  particulars,  to  appear  at  the  head  of  alfairs; 
his  expressions  in  discourse  were  always  proper;  his  thoughts  just;  and  even  his 
silence  judicious.  He  conducted  himself  with  a  complacency  of  temper,  in  all  differ- 
ences that  arose  in  any  deliberations  of  moment,  and  had  no  superior  in  the  happy 
art  of  contracting  friendships  and  alliances.  He  had  a  wonderful  facility  in  forming 
enterprises  against  an  enemy;  in  making  his  designs  impenetrable  secrets,  and  in 
executing  them  happily  by  his  patience  and  intrepidity.  It  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  celebrated  Aratus  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  man,  at  the  head 
of  an  army;  nothing  could  then  he  discovered  in  him,  but  protraction,  irresolution,  and 
timidity;  while  every  prospect  of  danger  was  insupportable  to  him.  JSot  that  he 
really  wanted  courage  and  boldness,  but  these  qualities  seemed  to  be  struck  languid 
by  the  greatness  of  the  execution,  and  he  was  only  timorous  on  certain  occasions,  and 
at  intervals.  It  way  from  this  disposition  of  his,  that  all  Peloponnesus  was  filled  with  the 
trophies  of  his  conquerors,  and  the  monuments  of  his  own  defeats.  In  this  manner, 
says  Polyhius,  has  nature  compounded  different  and  contrary  qualities  together,  not 
only  in  the  bodies  of  men,  but  even  in  their  minds;  and  lience  it  is  that  we  are  to  ac- 
count for  the  surprising  diversity  we  frequently  perceive  in  the  same  persons.      On 
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some  occasions  they  appear  lively,  heroic,  and  undaunted;  and  at  others,  all  their 
vigour,  vivacity,  and  resolution,  entirely  ahandon  them.* 

I  have  already  observed,  that  those  citizens  who  had  been  banished  gave  Aratus 
great  perplexity.  His  disquiet  was  occasioned  by  their  pretensions  to  the  lands 
and  houses  they  possessed  before  their  exile;  the  greatest  part  of  which  had  been 
consigned  to  other  persons,  who  afterwards  sold  them,  and  disappeared  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  tyrant.  It  was  reasonable  that  these  exiles  should  be  reinstated 
in  their  former  possessions,  after  their  recall  li'om  banishment,  and  they  made  appUca- 
tion  to  that  effect  with  great  importunity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  part  of 
what  they  claimed  had  been  alienated  to  fair  purchasers,  who  consequently  expected 
to  be  reimbursed,  before  they  delivered  up  such  houses  and  lands  to  the  claimants. 
The  pretensions  and  complaints  on  this  occasion  were  vigorously  urged  on  both 
sides,  and  Sicyon  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  ruined  by  a  civil  war  which 
seemed  inevitable.  Never  was  any  affair  more  difficult  than  this.  Aratus  was  in- 
capable of  reconciling  the  two  parties,  whose  demands  were  equally  equitable,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  satisfy  them  both  at  the  same  time,  without  expending  very  con- 
siderable sums,  which  the  state  was  in  no  condition  to  furnish.  In  this  emergency  he 
could  think  of  no  resource  but  the  goodness  and  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Eg\'pt, 
which  he  himself  had  experienced  on  the  following  occasion.! 

That  prince  was  extremely  curious  in  portraits  and  other  paintings;  Aratus,  there- 
fore, who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  such  performances,  collected  all  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters  which  he  could  possibly  procure,  especially  those  of  Pamphilus  and 
Melanthus,  and  sent  them  to  the  king.  Sicyon  was  still  in  great  reputation  for  the 
arts,  and  painting  in  particular,  the  true  taste  of  which  ivas  preserved  there  in  all  its 
ancient  purity.  It  is  even  said,  that  Apelles,  who  was  then  admired  by  all  the  world, 
had  been  at  Sicyon,  where  he  frequented  the  schools  of  two  painters,  to  whom  he 
gave  a  talent,  equal  to  a  thousand  crowns,  not  for  acquiring  a  perfection  in  the  art 
from  them,  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  in  their  great  reputation.  When  Aratus 
had  reinstated  his  city  in  its  former  liberties,  he  destroyed  all  the  pictures  of  the  ty- 
rants; but  when  he  came  to  that  of  Aristratus,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Philip, 
and  whom  the  painter  had  represented  in  the  attitude  of  standing  in  a  triumphant 
chariot,  he  hesitated  a  long  time  whether  he  should  deface  it  or  not;  for  all  the  capi- 
tal disciples  of  Melanthus  had  contributed  to  the  completion  of  that  piece,  and  it  had 
even  been  touched  by  the  pencil  of  Apelles  Tnis  v/ork  was  so  inimitable  in  its  kind, 
that  Aratus  was  enchanted  with  its  beauties;  but  his  aversion  for  tyrants  prevailed 
over  his  admiration  of  the  picture,  and  he  accordingly  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed. 

The  fine  taste  of  Aratus  for  painting,  had  recommended  him  to  the  good  graces  of 
Ptolemy;  and  he  therefore  thought  he  might  take  the  liberty  to  implore  the  generos- 
ity of  that  prince,  in  the  melancholy  situation  to  which  he  vros  then  reduced.  With 
tliis  view  he  embarked  for  Egypt;  but  was  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  disappoint- 
ments, before  he  could  arrive  in  that  kingdom.  He  had  a  long  interview  with  Ptole- 
my, who  esteemed  him  the  better,  the  more  he  linew  him;  and  presented  him  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  talents  for  the  benefit  of  his  city.  Arnl.us  carried  away  forty 
talents  when  he  set  out  for  Peloponnesus,  and  the  king  remitted  him  the  remainder 
in  separate  payments. 

His  fortunate  return  occasioned  universal  joy  in  Sicyon,  and  he  was  invested  with 
full  power  to  decide  the  pretensions  of  the  exiles,  and  regulate  the  partitions  to  be 
made  in  their  favour.  But  as  a  wise  politician,  who  is  not  for  engrossing  the  deci- 
sion of  all  affairs  to  himself,  is  not  afraid  of  diminishing  his  reputation  by  admitting 
others  to  share  it  with  him,  he  firmly  refused  the  honours  designed  him,  and  nomi^ 
nated  for  his  coadjutors  fifteen  citizens  of  the  greatest  repute,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  at  last  restored  harmony  and  peace  among  the  inhabitants,  and  refunded  to 
the  several  purchasers  all  the  sums  they  had  expended  for  the  lands  and  houses  they 
had  actually  bought.  It  has  alv/ays  been  observed,  that  glory  pursues  those  who  are 
industrious  to  decline  it.  Aratus,  therefore  who  thought  himself  in  need  of  good 
coimsels  to  assist  him  in  the  determination  of  this  important  business,  (and  persons  of 
the  greatest  merit  always  entertain  the  same  diffidence  of  themselves.)  had  all  the 
honour  of  this  affair.  His  conduct  was  highly  applauded;  statues  were  erected  to 
him,  and  the  people,  by  pub'ic  inscriptions,  declared  him  the  father  of  the  people, 
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and  the  deliverer  of  his  counli^.     These  are  qualities  that  infinitely  transcend  those 
of  the  most  celebrated  conquerors. 

His  illustrious  success  gave  Antioronus  jealousy,  and  even  fear:  in  consequence  of 
which,  at  a  pubhc  entertainment,  he  artfully  enhanceed  the  merit  and  capacity  of  this 
young  man  by  extraordinary  praises,  possibly  with  an  intention  either  to  gain  him 
ovGc  to  his  own  interest,  or  to  render  him  suspected  to  Ptolemy.  He  insinuated,  in 
terms  sufficiently  intelligible,  that  Aratus  having  discovered,  by  his  own  experienc(3, 
the  vanity  of  the  Egyptian  pride,  intended  to  attach  himself  to  his  service;  and  that 
he  therefore  was  resolved  to  employ  him  in  his  affairs;  he  concluded  this  strain  of 
artifice  v/ith  entreating  all  the  lords  of  his  court,  who  were  then  present,  to  regard 
him  fi)r  the  future  as  their  friend.  The  particulars  of  this  discourse  were  soon  re- 
peated to  Ptolemy,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised,  and  afflicted  when  he  heard  them^ 
and  he  complained  to  Aratus  of  this  injurious  change,  but  the  latter  easily  justified 
himself  to  th:]t  monarch. 

Aratus  having  been  elected  general  of  the  Acheeans,  for  the  first  time,  ravaged 
Locris,  and  all  the  territory  of  Calydon,  and  advanced  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
men  to  succour  the  Bceotians;  but  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  arrive  among  thera 
till  after  the  battle  of  Chgeronea,*  in  which  they  were  defeated  be  the  iEtolians. 

Eight  years  after  this  transaction,  he  was  elected  general  of  the  Acheeans  a  se- 
cond time,  and  rendered  great  service  to  all  Greece,  by  an  action  which,  according 
to  Plutarch,  was  equal  to  any  of  the  most  illustrious  enterprises  of  the  Grecian 
leaders.! 

The  ishmus  of  Corrinth,  which  separates  the  two  seas,  unites  the  continent  of 
Greece  with  that  of  Peleponnesus,  the  citadel  also  of  Corinth,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Acro-Corinthus,  is  situated  on  a  high  mountain,  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
those  two  continents,  which  are  there  divided  from  each  other  by  a  very  narrow  neck 
of  land;  by  which  means  this  fortress,  when  furnished  with  a  good  garrison,  cuts  off 
all  communication,  by  lalid  and  sea,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  isthmus,  and  renders 
the  person  who  possesses  it  with  a  good  body  of  troops,  absolute  master  of  all  Greece. 
Philip  called  this  citadel  "the  Shackles  of  Greece;"  and,  as  it  was  capable  of  being 
rendered  such,  it  created  jealousy  in  all  the  neighbouring  states,  and  especially  in 
kings  and  princes,  who  consequently  were  desirous  of  seizing  it  for  their  0"wn  use. 

Antigonus,  after  a  long  impatience  to  render  himself  master  of  this  place,  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  carry  it  by  surprise,  and  made  no  scruple  to  congratulate  himself  as 
much  on  this  success  as  on  a  real  triumph.  Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  entertained 
hopes  of  wresting  this  fortress  from  him  in  his  turn,  and  while  all  his  thoughts  were 
employed  to  that  effect,  and  accidental  circumstance  furnished  him  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  accomplishing  his  design. 

Erginus,  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  had  taken  a  journey  to  Sicyon,  in  order  to 
transact  some  affairs  in  that  city:  and  had  there  contracted  an  iiitimate  acquaintance 
with  a  banker,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  Aratus.  As  the  citadel  happened  to 
be  the  subject  of  one  of  their  conversations,  Erginus  told  his  friend,  that,  when  h« 
went  to  visit  his  brother,  who  was  a  soldier  of  that  garrison,  he  had  observed  a  nar- 
row track  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  led  to  that  part  of  the  summit  where  the  wall  of 
the  citadel  was  very  low.  The  banker  was  very  attentive  to  this  account,  and,  with 
a  smile,  desired  his  friend  to  tell  him  whether  he  and  his  brother  would  be  disposed 
to  gain  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  make  their  fortunes?  Erginus  immediately  com- 
prehended the  bent  of  this  question,  and  promised  to  sound  his  brother  Diodes  on 
that  head.  vSomo  few  says  after  this  conversation  he  returned  to  the  banker,  and 
engaged  to  conduct  Aratus  to  that  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  height  of  tlie 
wall  did  not  exceed  fifteen  feet,  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  himself  and  his  brother 
w^ould  assist  him  in  executing  the  rest  of  his  enterprise.  Aratus  promised,  on  his 
part,  to  give  them  sixty  talents,  if  the  afthir  should  happen  to  succeed;  but  as  it  be- 
came req'.iisite  to  deposit  that  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  banker,  for  the  security  of  the 
two  .brotliers,  and  as  Aratus  was  neither  master  of  so  many  talenas,  nor  had  any 
inclination  to  borrow  them,  for  fear  of  giving  rise  to  suspicion  by  tliat  proceeding, 
which  would  have  entirely  defeated  his  enterprise,  he  pledged  all  his  gold  and  silver 
plate,  wilh  his  wife's  jevveis,  U)  the  banker,  as  a  security  for  the  promised  sum.   , 

•ritiltyt,  mor.>  than  forty  year*  before  tlii«  e\tnt,  had  obtained  a  lelebrated  victory  over  the  Atheniaiwantl 
Tlieb«.'i*,  near  the  «amu  pmc-;. 
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Aratus  was  so  magnanimous,  says  Plutarch,  and  had  such  an  ardour  for  crreat  ac- 
tions, that  when  he  considered  with  himself,  how  universally  the  famous  Epaminon- 
das  and  Phocion  had  been  repmed  the  most  worthy  and  just  men  in  all  Greece,  for 
refusiiiiT  the  presents  that  had  been  offered  to  them,  and  preferring  rirtue  to  all  the 
riches  i"n  tlve  world,  he  was  solicitous  to  refine  upon  their  generosity  and  disinterested 
spirit.  There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between  the  mere  refusal  of  presents, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  a  person's  self  and  fortune  f^)r  the  service  of  the  public.  Aratus 
jiarted  with  all  his  fortune,  and  that  too  without  its  being  known,  for  an  enterprise,, 
wherein  he  alone  was  exposed  to  all  the  danger.  Where  is  the  man,  exclaims  Plu- 
tJirch,  in  the  enthusiasm  into  which  this  noble  action  had  wrought  him,  who  can  pos- 
siblv  be  incapable  of  admiring  so  uncommon  and  surprising  an  instance  of  magna- 
nimity! Who,  even  at  this  time,  can  forbear  to  interest  himself  in  this  great  exploit, 
and  to  combat  in  imagination  by  the  side  of  so  great  a  man, who  paid  so  dearly  lor  so 
extraordinary  a  danger,  and  pledged  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  fortune,  only  to 
procure  an  opjDortunity  of  advancing  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies  in  the  dead  of 
night,  when  he  knew  he  should  be  compelled  to  engage  l()r  his  own  life,  without  any 
other  security  than  the  hopes  of  perforramg  a  great  action! 

It  may  justly  be  remarked  on  this  occasion,  that  the  taste  for  glory,  disinterested- 
ness, and  the  public  good,  were  perpetuated  among  the  Greeks,  by  the  remembrance 
of  those  illustrious  men,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  lc)rmer  ages  by  such 
o^orious  sentiments.  This  is  the  great  advantage  which  attends  history,  written  like 
tliat  of  tlie  Greeks,  and  the  principal  advantage  derived  from  it. 

The  preparations  for  the  enterprise  were  disconcerted  by  a  variety  of  obstructions, 
any  one  of  which  seemed  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  ineffectual;  but  when  all  these 
were  at  last  surmounted,  Aratus  ordered  his  troops  to  pass  the  night  under  arms. 
He  then  selected  four  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  unacquainted  with  the  de- 
sign he  intended  to  execute;  they  were  all  furnished  with  scaling-ladders,  and  he  led 
th'^m  directly  to  the  gates  of  the  city  by  the  walls  of  Juno's  temple.  The  sky  was 
then  unclouded,  and  the  moon  shone  extremely  bright,  which  filled  the  adventurers 
with  just  apprehensions  of  being  discovered.  But  in  a  little  time,  a  dark  fog  rose  very 
fortunately  fi'om  the  sea,  and  shed  a  thick  gloom  over  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
city.  All  the  trOops  then  seated  themselves  on  the  ground,  to  take  off  their  shoes,  aa 
well  to  lessen  the  noise,  as  to  facilitate  their  ascent  by  the  scaling  ladders,  from  which 
tliey  would  not  then  be  so  liable  to  slip.  In  the  mean  time,  Erginus,  Avith  seven 
resolute  young  men,  habited  like  travellers,  passed  through  the  gate  without  being 
perceived,  and  killed  the  sentinel  and  guards  who  were  there  upon  duty.  The  lad- 
ders were  then  fixed  upon  the  wall,  and  Aratus  ascended  with  one  hundred  of  hia 
boldest  troops,  giving  orders  to  the  rest  to  follow  him  as  fast  as  they  were  able;  and 
when  they  had  all  mounted  the  wall,  he  descended  into  the  city  with  the  utmost  joy, 
as  having  already  succeeded,  by  passing  undiscovered. 

x\s  they  were  proceeding  in  their  march,  they  saw  a  small  guard  of  four  men,  with 
lights  in  their  hands,  by  whom  they  were  not  perceived,  because  the  darkness  of  the 
night  shrouded  them  from  their  view.  Aratus  and  his  men  shrunk  back  into  a  line, 
against  some  walls  and  ruins  that  were  near,  where  they  disposed  themselves  into  an 
ambuscade,  from  whence  they  started  as  the  four  men  were  passing  by,  and  killed 
three  of  their  number.  The  fourth,  who  received  a  deep  wound  on  liis  head,  fled 
from  the  place,  and  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  was  able,  that  the  enemy  had  entered  the 
city.  Tiie  trumpets  in  a  moment  sounded  the  alarm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  crowded 
t<^)gether  at  the  noise.  The  streets  were  already  filled  with  people,  who  flocked  from 
all  quarters  by  the  blaze  of  innumerable  lights  which  were  immediately  set  up  in  the 
city,  and  also  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle,  while  every  place  resounded  with  confus- 
ed cries  that  were  not  to  be  distinguished. 

Aratus  still  continued  his  progress,  notwithstanding  the  alarm,  and  endeavoured 
to  climb  the  steep  rocks,  which  at  first  were  very  difficult  of  ascent,  because  he  had 
missed  the  path  that  led  to  the  wall  through  numberless  windings,  which  it  was  al- 
most impracticable  to  trace  out.  While  he  was  thus  perplexed,  the  clouds  dispers- 
ed, as  ifa  miracle  had  interposed  in  his  favour;  the  moon  then  appeared  in  its  former 
brightness,  and  discovered  all  the  intricacies  of  the  path,  till  he  arrived  on  the  spot 
of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  formerly  described  to  him.  The 
gxies  were  then  happily  covered  with  clouds  again,  and  the  moon  Avas  once  more  im- 
mersed in  darkness. 
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The  three  hundred  soldiers  whom  Aratus  had  left  without,  near  the  temple  of 
Juno,  having  entered  the  city,  which  was  then  filled  with  confusion  and  tumult,  and 
also  illuminated  with  a  prodigious  numher  of  lights;  and  not  being  able  to  find  the 
path  which  Aratus  had  taken,  drew  up  into  a  close  body,  under  a  bended  rock, 
which  shaded  them,  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  and  where  they  waited  in  the  ut- 
most anxiety  and  distress.  Aratus  was  then  skirmishing  on  the  ramparts  of  the  ci- 
tadel, and  the  noise  of  the  combatants  might  easily  be  Jieard;  but  as  the  sound  was 
repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  it  was  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.  Those  soldiers,  therefore,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  bend  their  course,  Archelaus,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  king  An- 
tigonus,  having  drawn  out  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  mounted  the  ascent  with 
loud  shouts,  and  a  great  blast  of  trumpets,  with  an  intention  to  assault  Aratus  in  his 
rear,  and  passed  by  those  three  hundred  men  without  perceiving  them;  but  when  he 
had  advanced  a  little  beyond  them,  they  started  from  the  place  of  their  concealment, 
as  if  they  had  been  planted  expressly  in  ambuscade,  and  fell  upon  him  with  great  re- 
8<ilution,  killing  all  who  first  came  in  their  way.  The  rest  of  the  troops,  and  even 
Archelaus  himself,  were  then  seized  with  such  a  consternation,  that  they  fled  from 
their  enemies,  who  continued  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat,  till  they  had  all  dispers- 
ed themselves  in  the  city. 

This  defeat  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  Erginus,  who  had  been 
sent  by  those  that  were  fighting  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  to  acquaint  them  that 
Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  made  a  very  vigorous  defence,  and  was  in 
great  need  of  immediate  assistance.  The  troops  then  desired  him  to  be  their  con- 
ductor that  moment,  and  as  they  mounted  the  rocks,  they  proclaimed  their  approach 
by  loud  cries,  to  animate  their  friends,  and  redouble  their  ardour.  The  beams  of  the 
moon,  which  was  then  in  the  full,  played  upon  their  armour,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  length  of  the  way  by  which  they  ascended,  made  them  appear  more  numerous, 
while  the  midnight  silence  rendered  ihe  echoes  much  more  strong  and  audible;  by 
which  means  their  shouts  seemed  those  of  a  much  greater  body  of  men  than  they 
really  were.  In  a  word,  when  they  at  last  joined  their  companions,  they  charged 
their  enemies  with  a  vigour  that  soon  dispersed  them,  upon  which  they  posted  them- 
selves on  the  wall,  and  became  absolute  masters  of  the  citadel  by  break  of  day;  so 
that  the  sun's  first  rays  saw  them  victorious.  The  rest  of  their  troops  arrived  at  the 
same  time  from  Sicyon;  and  the  Corinthians,  after  they  had  willingly  thrown  open 
the  city  gates  to  receive  them,  assisted  in  making  the  troops  of  Antigonus  prisoners 
of  war. 

Aratus,  when  he  had  effectually  secured  his  victory,  descended  from  the  citadel  into 
the  theaire,  which  was  then  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  drawn  thither 
by  their  cariosity  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  him  speak.  After  he  had  posted  his  Achee- 
ans  in  two  lines,  in  the  avenues  of  the  theatre,  he  advanced  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stage,  completely  armed,  with  a  countenance  extremely  changed  by  his  v/ant  of  rest, 
and  the  long  fatigue  he  had  sustained  The  bold  and  manly  joy  with  which  this  ex- 
traordinary success  had  inspired  him,  was  obscured  by  the  languor  his  extreme  weak- 
ness and  decay  of  spirits  had  occasioned.  The  moment  he  appeared  in  the  theatre, 
ail  the  people  were  emulous  to  testify  their  profound  respect  and  gratitude,  by  repeat- 
ed applause  and  acclamations.  Aratus,  in  the  mean  time,  shifted  his  lance  from  his 
left  to  his  right  hand;  and  then  rested  upon  it,  with  his  body  bent  a  little  toward  the 
audience,  in  which  posture  he  continued  for  sometime. 

When  the  whole  theatre  was  at  last  silent,  he  exerted  all  the  vigour  he  had  left, 
and  acquainted  them,  in  a  long  discourse,  with  the  particulars  of  the  Achaean  league; 
after  which  he  exhorted  them  to  accede  to  it.  He  likewise  delivered  to  them  the 
keys  of  their  city,  which,  till  1'«  ?ti,  had  never  been  in  their  power  from  the  time  of 
Philip.  As  to  the  captains  of  Antigonus,  he  restored  Archelaus,  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner,  to  his  liberty,  but  caused  Theophrastus  to  suffer  death  for  refusing  to  quit 
the  city. 

Aratus  made  himself  master  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  of  the  port,  where  he  seiz- 
ed twenty-five  of  the  king's  sfiips.  He  also  took  five  hundred  war-horses,  and  four 
hundred  Syrians,  whom  he  afterwards  sold.  The  Achseans  kept  the  citadel,  in  which 
they  placed  a  garrison  of  (bur  hundred  men. 

An  action  so  hold  and  successful  as  this,  must  undoubtedly  be  productive  of  fortun- 
ate events.     The  inhabitants  of  Megara  quitted  the  paity  of  Antigonus,  and  joined 
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Aratus.  Their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  people  of  Trsszeneand  Epidaurus, 
who  acceded  to  the  Achaean  league. 

Aratus  also  brought  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  confederacy,  by  assigning 
the  superintendency  of  the  war  to  him,  and  electing  him  generalissimo  of  their  troops 
by  land  and  sea.  This  event  acquired  him  so  much  credit  and  reputation,  that  though 
the  nomination  of  any  man  to  the  post  of  captain-general  for  a  succession  of  years 
was  expressly  p:-ohibited  by  the  laws,  Aratus  v/as  however  elected  every  other  year, 
and  he,  either  by  his  counsels  or  personal  conduct,  enjoyed  that  command  without 
any  discontinuance;  for  it  was  evident  to  all  mankind,  that  neither  riches,  nor  the 
friendship  of  kings,  nor  even  the  particular  adv^antage  of  Sicyon,  his  native  place, 
nor  any  other  consideration  whatever,  had  the  least  competition  in  his  mind,  with  the 
welfare  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Acheeans.  He  was  persuaded,  that  all  weak  cities 
resemble  those  parts  of  the  body  which  only  thrive  and  exist  by  their  mutual  imion; 
and  must  infallibly  perish  when  once  they  are  separated,  as  the  sustenance  by  which 
they  subsist  will  be  discontinued  from  that  moment.  Cities  soon  sink  into  ruin,  whea 
the  social  bands  which  connect  them  are  once  dissolved;  but  they  are  always  seen  to 
flourish,  and  improve  in  power  and  prosperity,  when  they  become  parts  of  a  laro-e 
body,  and  are  associated  by  a  unity  of  interest.  A  common  precaution  then  reio-ns 
through  the  whole,  and  is  the  happy  source  of  life,  from  whence  all  the  vigour  that 
supports  them  is  derived. 

All  the  views  of  Aratus,  while  he  continued  in  his  employm_ent,  tended  entirely  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonians  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  abohtion  of  all  kinds 
of  tyranny;  the  re-establishment  of  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty,  a::d  the  exercise 
of  their  laws.  These  were  the  only  motives  which  prompted  hirn  to  oppose  the  en- 
terprises of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  during  the  life  of  that  prince.'^ 

He  also  pursued  the  same  conduct  with  respect  to  Demetrius,  who  succeeded  An- 
tigonus, and  reigned  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  The  iEtoUans  had  at  first  joined 
Antigonus  Gonatus,  with  an  intention  to  destroy  the  Acheean  league;  but  embroiled 
themselves  with  Demetrius  his  successor,  who  declared  war  against  them.t  The 
Acha?ans,  forgetting  on  this  occasion  the  ill-treatment  they  had  received  from  that 
people,  marched  to  their  assistance,  by  which  means  a  strict  union  was  re-established 
between  them,  and  became  very  advantageous  to  all  the  neighbouring  cities.^ 

Illyrium  was  then  governed  by  several  petty  kings,  who  subsisted  chiefly  by  ra- 
pine, and  exercised  a  sort  of  piracy  against  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  Aoron, 
the  son  of  Pleura tes,  Scerdiledes,  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  so  cal'ed  from  a  city  of  Illyrium 
subject  to  him,  were  the  petty  princes  who  infested  all  the  neighboui-ing  parts;  and 
attacked  Corcyrft,  and  the  Arcarnanians  in  particular.§  Teuta  reigned  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  Agron,  who  ended  his  days  by  intemperance,  and  left  a  younsr  son 
named  Pingeus.  These  people,  harassed  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  hacl  re- 
course to  the  JLtolians,  and  Achseans,  who  readily  undertook  their  defence;  and  their 
good  services  were  not  repaid  with  ingratitude.'  The  people  of  Corcyra  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Illyrians  soon  after  this  event,  and  received  Demetrius  of  Pharus 
with  his  garrison,  into  their  city.[| 

^  The  Romans  were  so  oflended  at  the  piracies  with  which  this  people  infested  their 
citizens  and  merchants,  that  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Teuta,  to  complain  of  these 
injurious  proceedings.  That  princess  caused  one' of  the  ambassadors  to  be  slain, 
and  the  other  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  which  provoked  the  Romans  to  declare  v/ar 
against  her,  in  revenge  for  so  outrageous  an  insult.  The  two  consuls,  L.  Posthumous 
Albinus,  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  set  out  with  a  commission  to  invade  Illyriiim 
by  land  and  sea.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  in  concert  with  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  de- 
livered up  to  the  consul,  Fulvius,  the  garrison  they  had  received  into  their  citv;  and 
the  Romans,  after  they  had  reinstated  Corcyra  in"^its  former  liberties,  advanced  into 
Illyrium,  and  conquered  great  part  of  the  country;  but  consigned  several  cities  to 
Demetrius,  as  a  compensation  for  his  treacherous  conduct  in  their  favour.H 

Teuta,  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  implored  peace  of  the  Romans,  and  ob- 
tained it,  on  her  engagement  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  deliver  up  all  Illyrium,  'Ex- 
cept a  few  places^  which  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy:  but  the  most  advantageous  ar- 
ticle for  the  Greeks  was,  her  being  restrained  froni  sailing  beyond  the  city  of  Lissut 

•PJyb.  I.  ii.p.130. 
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with  more  than  two  small  vessels,  and  even  those  were  not  to  carry  any  arms.  Tlie 
other  petty  kings,  who  seemed  to  have  been  subordinate  to  Teuta,  were  comprehend- 
ed in  this  treaty,  though  it  expressly  mentioned  none  but  that  princess.* 

The  Romans  then  caused  themselves  to  be  respected  in  Greece  by  a  solemn  embas- 
sy, and  this  was  the  first  time  their  power  was  known  in  that  country.  They  also 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  iElolians  and  Achgeans,  to  communicate  to  them  the  treaty 
tliey  had  lately  concluded  with  the  Illyrians.  Others  were  also  despatched  to  Corinth 
and  Athens;  and  the  Corinthians  then  declared  for  the  first  time,  by  a  public  decree, 
tiiat  the  Romans  should  be  admitted  to  celebrate  the  Isthmian  games,  with  the  sanie 
privileges  as  the  Greeks.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  also  granted  them  at  Athens, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  be  initiated  into  their  solemn  mysteries. 

Aratus,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  who  reigned  only  ten  years,  found  the  dis- 
positions of  the  people  very  favourable  to  his  designs.  Several  tyrants,  whom  that 
prince  had  supported  with  all  his  credit,  and  to  whom  he  paid  large  pensions,  having 
lost  their  support  by  his  death,  made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  the  authority  they 
had  usurped  over  their  citizens:  others  of  ihem,  either  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of 
Aratus,  or  prevailed  upon  by  his  promises,  followed  their  example;  and  he  procured 
several  advantages  for  tiieni  all,  that  they  might  have  no  temptation  to  repent  of  their 
conduct. 

Aratus,  who  beheld  with  regret  the  subjection  of  the  people  of  Argos  to  the  tyrant 
Aristomachus,  undertook  their  deliverance;  and  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  restore 
liberty  to  that  city,  as  a  recompense  for  the  education  he  had  received  there;  and  he 
also  considered  the  accession  of  so  potent  a  city  to  the  Achsean  league  as  highly 
advantageous  to  the  common  cause;  but  his  measures  to  this  effect  were  rendered  un- 
successful at  that  time.  Aristomachus  was  soon  after  slain  by  his  domestics;  and  be- 
fore there  could  be  any  opportunity  to  regulate  affairs,  Aristippus,  a  tyrant  more  de- 
testable than  his  predecessor,  seized  the  supreme  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  had 
the  dexterity  to  maintain  himself  in  that  usurpation,  even  with  the  consent  of  tl)e 
Argives;  but  as  he  beheld  a  mortal  enemy  in  Aratus,  during  whose  life  he  imagined 
his  own  would  always  be  in  danger,  he  resolved  to  destroy  him  by  the  assistance  of 
king  Antigonus,  Doson,  who  agreed  to  be  the  minister  of  his  vengeance.  He  had 
already  prepared  assassins  in  all  parts,  who  watched  an  opportunity  for  executing 
their  bloody  commission.  No  prince  or  commander  can  ever  have  a  more  effectual 
guard  than  the  firm  and  sincere  allection  of  those  they  govern;  for  when  onoe  the 
nobility  and  people  have  been  accustomed  not  to  fear  their  prince,  but  to  fear  for  him 
innumerable  eyes  and  ears  are  attentive  to  all  that  passes.  Aratus  was  so  happy  as 
to  experience  this  in  the  present  conjuncture.! 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  draws  a  fine  contrast  between  the  troubles  and  anxie- 
ties of  Aristippus,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Aratus.  That  tyrant,  says  he, 
who  maintained  such  a  body  of  twops  for  the  security  of  his  person,  and  who  had 
shed  the  blood  of  all  those  of  whom  he  entertained  any  dread,  was  incapable  of  en- 
joying a  moment's  repose,  either  by  night  or  day.  Every  circumstance  alarmed  him; 
his  soul  was  the  seat  of  terror  and  anxiety  that  knew  no  intermission;  and  he  even 
trembled  at  his  own  shadow.  A  very  strong  guard  continuafly  watched  round  his 
liouse  with  drawn  swords;  and  as  his  life  was  perpetually  in  their  power,  he  feared 
them  more  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  never  permitted  them  to  enter  his  palace, 
but  ordered  them  to  be  stationed  in  the  porticoes,  which  completely  surrounded  that 
structure.  He  sent  away  all  his  domestics  as  soon  as  he  had  supped;  after  which,  be 
shut  the  gate  of  his  court  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  retired  with  his  concubine 
into  an  upper  apartment,  which  he  entered  by  a  trapdoor.  When  this  was  let  down, 
he  placed  his  bed  upon  it,  and  slept,  if  w^e  may  suppose  a  man  to  sleep  in  his  condi- 
tion, whose  soul  is  a  perpetual  prey  to  trouble,  terror,  and  apprehension.  The  mother 
of  the  concubine  removed,  each  night,  the  ladder  by  wliich  he  ascended  into  his  cham- 
ber, and  replaced  it  in  its  [()rmer  situation  the  next  morning.  Aratus,  on  the  other  hand 
who  had  acquired  a  perpetual  power,  not  by  the  force  of  arras,  but  merely  by  his 
virtue  and  in  efiect  of  the  laws,  appeared  in  public  with  a  plain  robe,  and  a  mind  void 
of  fear;  and  as  all  those  who  possess  fortresses,  and  maintain  guards,  with  the  addi- 
tional precaution  of  arms,  gates,  and  traps,  as  so  many  ramparts  for  their  safety, 
seldom  escape  a  violent  death,  Aratus,  on  the  contrary,  who  always  showed  himself 
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an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants,  left  behind  him  a  posterity  which  exists,  says  Plutarch, 
to  this  day,  and  is  still  honoured  and  respected  by  all  the  world.* 

Aratus  attacked  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  but  acted  with  no  extraordinary  reso- 
lution in  the  first  eni^agement,  when  even  one  of  the  wings  of  his  army  had  defeated 
the  enemy;  for  he  caused  a  retreat  to  be  soirded  very  unseasonably,  and  resio:nedthe 
victory  to  the  foe,  which  drew  upon  him  a  number  of  severe  reproaches.  He  how- 
ever made  amends  for  his  fault  in  a  second  battle,  wherein  Aristippus,  and  above 
fifteen  hundred  of  his  men  lost  their  Hves.  Aratus,  though  he  had  obtained  so  signal 
a  victory,  and  without  losing  one  man,  was  however  unable  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  city  of  Argos,  and  was  equally  incapable  of  restoring  liberty  to  the  inhabitants, 
as  Agias,  and  the  young  Aristomachus,  had  thrown  a  body  of  the  king's  troops  into 
the  place. 

He  succeeded  better  with  respect  to  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  where  Lysiades  had 
usurped  the  supreme  power.  This  person  had  nothing  in  his  character  of  the  violent 
and  inhuman  qualities  of  tyrants,  and  had  seized  the  sovereignty  from  no  other  in- 
ducement than  a  false  idea  of  the  happiness  and  glory  which  he  imagined  insepara- 
ble from  supreme  power;  but  he  resigned  the  tyranny,  either  through  fear,  or  a  con- 
viction of  his  error,  upon  the  remonstrances  of  Aratus,  and  caused  his  city  to  accede 
to  the  Achsean  league.  That  league  was  affected  to  such  a  degree  by  so  generous 
an  action,  that  they  immediately  chose  him  tor  their  general;  and  as  he  at  first  was 
emulous  of  surpassing  Aratus,  he  engaged  in  several  enterprises  which  seemed  neces- 
sary at  that  juncture,  and,  among  the  rest,  declared  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Aratus  employed  his  utmost  influence  to  oppose  him  in  those  measures,  but  his  en- 
deavours were  misinterpreted  as  the  effects  of  envy.  Lysiades  was  elected  general  a 
second  time,  and  then  a  third,  and  each  of  them  commanded  alternately.  But  when 
he  was  observed  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  rival  on  all  occasions,  and,  without  the 
least  regard  to  decency,  was  continually  repeating  his  injurious  treatment  of  a  virtue 
so  solid  and  sincere  as  that  of  Aratus,  it  became  evident  that  the  zeal  he  affected  was 
no  more  than  a  plausible  outside,  which  concealed  a  dangerous  ambition;  and  they 
deprived  him  of  the  command. 

As  the  Lacedsemonians  will,  for  the  future,  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  war 
sustained  by  the  Achfeans,  it  seems  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  conditioQ 
of  that  people  in  this  place. 

SECTION   III. — AGIS  ATTEMPTS  TO  REFORM  SPARTA.      HE  IS  CONDEMNED    TO    DIE    AND 

EXECUTED  ACCORDINGLY. 

When  the  love  of  wealth  had  crept  into  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  had  afterwards 
introduced  luxury,  avarice,  sloth,  effeminacy,  profusion,  and  all  those  pleasures  which 
are  generally  inseparable  attendants  of  riches;  and  when  these  had  broken  down  all 
the  barriers  which  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus  had  formed,  with  the  view  of  excluding 
them  for  ever,  Sparta  beheld  herself  fallen  from  her  ancient  glory  and  power,  and 
was  reduced  to  an  abject  and  humble  state,  which  continued  to  the  reign  of  Agis  and 
Leonidas,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  treat. 

Agis  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  was  of  the  house  of  the  Eurytionidse,  and  the  six- 
teenth descendant  from  Agesilaus,  who  made  an  expedition  into  Asia.  Leonidas, 
the  son  of  Cleonymus,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Agidas,  and  the  eighth  prince  that 
reigned  in  Sparta,  after  Pausanias,  who  defeated  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Plat8ea3.t 

I  have  already  related  the  divisions  which  arose  in  Sparta,  between  Cleonymus  and 
AreuSjt  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty,  which  was  obtained  by  the  latter;  and  he  af- 
terwards caused  Pyrrhus  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lacedgemon.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Acrotates,  who  reigned  seven  or  eight  years,  and  left  a  young  son,  named 
Areus,  from  his  grandfather.  The  prince  Avas  under  the  tuition  of  Leonidas,  but 
died  in  a  short  time;  upon  which  Leonidas  rose  from  the  regency  to  the  throne. 

Though  all  the  Spartans  had  been  depraved  and  perverted  by  the  general  corrup- 
tion into  which  the  government  was  fallen,  this  depravity  and  remoteness  from  the 
ancient  manners  of  that  people  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of  Leonidas, 

*  Polycrates,  to  whom  Plutarch  addresses  the  life  of  Aratus,  was  oneof  hisi  descendants,  and  had  two  sons, by 
whom  the  race  was  still  continued,  tiiree  hundi-ed  and  fifty  ^ears  after  the  death  of  Aratus. 

+  Plut.  int^Aid.  p  796— 801. 

i  Josephus  relates,  that  Areus  king^  of  Lacedsmon  sent  letters  to  Onias  the  higfh-priest  of  the  Jews, in  which 
Jie  acknowiedi^ed  an  affinity  between  that  people  and  the  Lacedsemonians.  The  nrigjin  of  this  relation  isnotea* 
sily  to  be  distinguished,  nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  reconcile  the  time  of  Areus  with  that  of  Onias. 
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who  had  resided  for  several  years  in  the  palaces  of  the  satraps,  and  had  for  many 
years  made  his  court  to  Seleucus;  he  had  even  espoused  a  wife  in  Asia,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  had  afterwards  employed  his  utmost  endeavours  to  in- 
troduce all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  princes  into  a  free  country,  and  a  government 
founded  on  moderation  and  justice. 

Agis  was  the  reverse  of  tkis  character.  He  was  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  aiid  though  he  had  heen  educated  in  the  midst  of  riches,*  and  the  luxury  of  a 
house,  remarkable  for  being  equally  voluptuous  and  haughty,  he,  from  the  first,  re- 
nounced all  those  ensnaring  pleasures;  and  instead  of  testifying  the  least  regard  for  the 
splendid  vanities  of  dress,  he  made  it  his  glory  to  appear  in  a  plain  habit,  and  to  re-es- 
tablish the  ancient  form  of  public  meals,  baths,  and  all  the  ancient  discipline  of  Spar- 
ta. He  even  declared  openly,  "that  he  should  not  value  being  king,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  hopes  of  reviving  the  ancient  laws  and  discipline  of  Sparta."  "These  nohle  senti- 
ments were  a  demonstration,  that  Agis  had  formed  a  solid  judgment  of  regal  power; 
the  most  essential  duty  and  true  glory  of  which  are^  derived  from  the  establisment  of 
good  order  in  all  the  branches  of  a  state,  by  giving  due  force  to  customs  established 
by  wise  laws. 

This  severe  discipline  was  disregarded  the  moment  Sparta  had  ruined  the  Athen- 
ian government,  and  began  to  abound  in  gold.  The  same  partition,  however, 
of  lands,  which  had  been  made  by  Lycurgus,  and  the  number  of  hereditary  posses- 
sions established  by  him,  having  been  preserved  through  all  successions  of  descent, 
and  each  father  transmitting  his  part  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  received  it  him- 
self; this  order  and  equality,  which  had  been  preserved  without  interruption,  suspend- 
ed in  some  measure,  the  ill  effects  of  those  abuses  which  then  prevailed.  But  as 
soon,  as  this  prudent  institution  began  to  be  struck  at,  by  a  law  which  permitted 
every  man  to  dispose  of  his  house  and  patrimony  in  his  own  lifetime,  or  to  make  a 
testamentary  donation  of  them  lo  whom  he  pleased,  this  new  law  effectually  sapped 
the  best  foundation  of  the  Spartan  polity.  Epitades,  one  of  the  Ephori,  introduced 
this  law,  to  av^enge  himself  on  one  of  his  sons,  whose  conduct  had  displeased  him. 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  a  whole  state  should  so  easily  be  induced  to  change 
such  an  ancient  and  fundamental  custom  as  this,  merely  to  gratify  the  passion  of  one 
man.  The  pretext  for  this  change  was  undoubtedly  the  augmentation  of  paternal 
authority  in  their  several  families,  since  it  was  not  then  possessed  of  any  motives  of 
filial  respect;  the  children  of  that  community  having  nothing  to  hope  or  fear,  as  they 
received  alike  all  the  fortune  they  could  expect  immediately  from  the  state,  and  with 
an  absolute  independency  on  their  parents.  This  domestic  inconvenience,  in  which 
every  father  thought  himself  concerned,  and  which  seemed  to  regard  all  good  order 
in  families,  created  strong  impressions  in  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  rendered  them  incapable  of  considering  the  much  greater  inconve- 
niences which  would  inevitably  result  from  this  change,  and  whose  pernicious  efi'ects 
would  be  soon  felt  by  the  state. 

This  proceeding  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to  change  ancient 
laws,t  on  which  basis  a  state,  or  community,  has  long  subsisted,  and  what  precau- 
tions ought  to  be  taken  against  bad  impressions  which  may  arise  through  particular 
inconveniences,  from  which  the  wisest  institutions  cannot  be  exempted.  What  pru- 
dence, penetration  into  future  events,  and  experience,  are  necessary  to  those  Avho 
take  upon  them  to  balance  and  compare  the  advantages  and  defects  of  ancient  cus- 
toms, with  any  new  regulations  which  are  proposed  to  be  substituted  in  their  siead! 

It  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  the  ruin  of  Sparta  was  occasioned  by  the  new  law, 
which  authorized  the  alienation  of  hereditary  estates.  The  great  men  were  daily  en- 
larging their  fortunes,  by  dispossessing  the  heirs  to  whom  they  belonged;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  all  patrimonial  possessions  were  soon  engrossed  by  a  very  inconsi- 
derable number  of  persons;  the  poverty,  which  then  prevailed  through  ithe  whole 
city,  sunk  the  people  into  a  mean  indolence  of  mind,  by  extinguishing  that  ardour  for 
virtue  and  glory,  which,  till  then,  had  rendered  the  Spartans  superior  to  all  the  other 
s4,ates  of  Greece,  and  by  infusing  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  an  implacable  envy 
and  aversion  for  those  who  fiad  unjustly  divested  them  of  all  their  possessions. 

The  number  of  native  Spartans  in  that  city  was  reduced  to  about  seven  hundred; 
and  not  many  more  than  one  hundred  of  these  had  preserved  their  family  estates.  All 

*  Plutarch  informs  u«,  that  his  mother  AResistrate,an(l  his  grandmother  Archidamia,  possessed  more  gold  and 
•ilver  than  all  theoiher  Lacedaemonians  toj^etlier. 

t  Adeo  nihil  inotum  ex  antiquu  probabilc  est;  vcteribu^,  nisi  quae  usus  evidenter  arguit,  stari  malunt.— Liv,  I. 
XXX.  n  I  54. 
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the  rest  were  a  starving  populace,  destitute  of  revenues,  and  excluded  from  a  partici- 
pation in  honours  and  dignities;  these  acted  with  reluctance  and  indifference  in 
wars  against  a  foreign  enemy,  because  they  were  sensible  the  rich  would  be  the  only 
gainers  by  their  victories;  in  a  word,  tiiey  were  constantly  waiting  for  an  opportuni- 
ty to  change  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  ?ind  withdraw  themselves  from  the  op- 
pressions they  sustained. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Sparta,  when  Agis  entertained  the  design  of  redressing  the 
abuses  which  then  prevailed:  at  the  same  time,  Aratus  was  employing  his  endeavours 
for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.*  The  enterprise  was  noble,  but  extremely  haz- 
ardous. He  discovered  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  all  the  young  men  were 
disposed  to  enter  into  his  views,  while  the  generality  of  those  in  years,  in  whose 
minds  corruption  had  taken  the  deepest  root,  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  Lycurgus 
and  reformation.  He  began  by  conciliating  his  uncle  Agesilyus,  a  man  of  great  elo- 
quence and  reputation,  but  strongly  impressed  with  a  passion  for  riches;  which  was 
the  very  circumstance  that  rendered  him  tlie  more  favourable  to  the  designs  of  Agis. 
He  was  ready  to  sink  under  a  load  of  debts,  and  hoped  to  discharge  them  without 
any  expense  to  himself,  by  changing  the  form  of  government. 

Agis  then  endeavoured,  by  his  means,  to  bring;  over  his  own  mother,  who  was  the 
sister  of  Agesilaus.  Her  power  was  very  great  in  the  city,  by  a  large  party  of  friends, 
and  the  vast  number  of  her  slaves  and  debtors;  and  her  credit  gave  her  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  in  the  most  important  atlairs:  when  Agis  hadopened  his  design  to 
her,  she  was  struck  with  consternation  oii  the  first  ideas  it  presented  to  her  mind, 
and  employed  all  the  arguments  she  could  invent,  to  dissuade  him  from  it;  but  when 
Agesilaus  joined  his  own  reflections  with  those  of  the  king,  and  had  made  his  sister 
comprehend  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Sparta  from  the  execution  of  such 
a  design,  and  represented  to  her  the  glory  which  her  family  would  forever  derive 
from  it,  this  lady,  as  well  as  those  of  her  sex  with  whom  she  was  most  intimate,  being 
then  animated  by  the  noble  ambition  of  the  young  prince,  immediately  changed  their 
sentiments  and  were  so  aflected  with  the  beauty  of  the  project,  that  they  themselves 
pressed  Agis  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  They  likewise 
Bent  to  all  their  friends,  and  exhorted  them  to  concur  with  him  in  that  affair. 

Application  was  also  made  by  them  to  the  other  ladies  of  that  city,  as  they  were 
very  sensible  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  always  expressed  the  greatest  deference  to 
their  wives,  whom  they  allowed  to  exercise  more  authority  in  all  transactions  of 
state,  than  they  themselves  assumed  in  their  private  and  domestic  affairs.  Most  of 
the  riches  of  Sparta  were  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  women,  which  proved  a  great 
obstruction  to  the  designs  of  Agis.  They  unanimously  opposed  his  scheme,  rightly 
foreseeing,  that  the  plain  manner  of  Hfe  he  was  endeavouring  to  re-establish,  and  in 
which  so  many  commendations  were  bestowed,  would  not  only  be  destructive  to  all 
their  luxurious  pleasures,  but  divest  them  of  all  the  honours  and  power  they  derived 
from  their  riches. 

In  the  consternation  excited  by  this  proposal,  they  addressed  themselves  to  Leoni- 
das,  and  conjured  him  as  his  age  gave  him  an  ascendant  over  Agis,  to  employ  his 
whole  authority  in  dissuading  his  colleague  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  iplan. 
Leonidas  was  greatly  inclined  to  support  the  rich,  but  as  he  dreaded  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  who  were  desirous  of  this  change,  he  could  not  presume  to  oppose  Agis 
in  an  open  manner,  but  contented  himself  with  crossing  his  designs  by  indirect  mea- 
sures. He  had  a  private  conference  with  the  magistrates,  wherein  he  took  the  liber- 
ty to  calumniate  Agis,  as  a  person  who  was  offering  to  the  poor  the  properties  of  the 
rich,  with  a  partition  of  lands,  and  a  general  abolition  of  debts,  as  a  compensation  to 
them  for  the  tyranny  he  was  preparing  to  usurp:  in  consequence  of  which  proceed- 
ings, instead  of  forming  citizens  for  Sparta,  he  was  only  raising  a  body  of  guards  for 
the  security  of  his  own  person. 

Agis,  in  the  mean  time,  having  succeeded  so  far  as  to  cause  Lysander,  who  con- 
curred with  him  in  his  views,  to  be  elected  one  of  the  ephori,  brought  into  the  council 
a  decree,  which  he  himself  had  drawn  up,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were  these. 
1.  All  the  debtors  were  to  be  discharged  from  their  debts.  2.  All  the  lands  which 
extended  from  the  valley  of  Pellene  to  Mount  Taygetus,  and  the  promontory  of  Ma- 
lea,  and  likewise  to  Selasia,  should  be  parcelled  out  into  four  thousand  five  hundred 
lots.     3.  The  lands  which  lay  beyond  those  limits  should  be  comprehended  in  fifteen 

•  A.  M.  8756.    Ant,  J.  C,  348. 
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thousand  lots.  4.  The  last  portions  were  to  be  distributed  to  those  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  parts,  who  were  in  a  condition  to  bear  arms.  5.  Those  lands  which 
lay  within  the  limits  already  meJitioncd,  should  be  reserved  for  the  Spartans,  whose 
due  number,  which  was  then  considerably  diminished,  should  be  recruited  out  of  such 
of  the  neighbouring  people,  and  strangers,  as  had  received  an  honest  and  generous 
education,  and  were  then  in  the  flower  of  tlieir  age,  and  not  disqualified  for  that  class 
by  any  bodily  defect.  6.  All  these  should,  at  the  times  of  repast,  be  disposed  into  fifty 
halls,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  phidicies,  the  least  of  which  should  contain  two 
hundred,  and  the  largest  four  hundred;  and  lastly,  they  were  all  to  observe  the  same 
manner  of  life  and  discipline  as  their  ancestors. 

This  decree  being  opposed  by  the  senators  whose  sentiments  differed  i'rom  those 
of  Agis,  Lysander  caused  the  people  to  be  assembled,  and  in  tlie  strongest  terms  ex- 
horted the  citizens  to  consent  to  it.  He  was  seconded  by  Mandroclides,  a  young 
Spartan,  whose  heart  glowed  with  zeal  for  the  public  welfare;  and  he  represented 
to  the  people,  with  all  the  energy  he  could  possibly  express,  every  motive  that  could 
most  aflfect  them:  particularly,  the  respect  they  owed  to  the  memory  of  their  illustri- 
ous legislator,  Lycurgus;  the  oath  their  ancestors  had  taken,  in  the  names  of  them- 
selves and  all  their  posterit}?",  to  preserv^e  those  sacred  institutions  in  the  mOst  inviola- 
ble manner;  the  glory  and  honour  Sparta  had  enjoyed,  during  the  time  she  strictly 
adheared  to  them;  and  the  infamous  degeneracy  iiito  which  he  had  sunk,  ever  since 
they  had  been  disregarded  by  her;  he  then  set  forth  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
Spartans,  those  ancient  masters  of  Greece,  those  triumphant  conquerors  of  Asia, 
those  mighty  sovereigns  by  sea  and  land,  who  once  could  make  the  great  king*  trem- 
ble on  his  throne,  but  were  now  divested  of  their  cities  and  houses,  by  the  insatiable 
avarice  of  their  own  citizens,  who  had  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  extremes  of  po- 
rerty  and  shameful  indigence;  which  might  be  considered  as  the  completion  of  all 
their  calamities,  as,  by  these  means,  they  were  exposed  to  the  insult  and  contempt 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  their  riglit  to  prescribe  laws.  He  then  concluded,  with 
entreating  them  not  to  be  so  far  influenced  by  their  obsequiousness  to  a  handful  of 
men,  who  even  trampled  them  under  their  feet  like  so  many  despicable  slaves,  as  to 
behold,  with  eyes  of  indiflerence,  the  dignity  of  their  city  entirely  degraded  and  lost; 
but  that  they  would  recall  to  their  remembrance  those  ancient  oracles,  which  had 
more  than  once  declared,  that  the  love  of  riches  would  prove  fatal  to  Sparta,  and  occa- 
sion its  total  ruin. 

King  Agis  then  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and  declared,  after  a 
concise  discourse,  (li)r  though  his  example  would  have  more  efficacy  than  any  words 
he  could  utter,)  that  he  was  determined  to  deliver  up,  for  the  common  welfare,  all  his 
eflects  and  estate,  which  were  very  considerable,  consisting  of  large  tracts  of  arable 
and  pasture  lands,  besides  six  hundred  talents  of  current  money;  and  that  his  mother 
and  grandmother,  together  with  the  rest  of  his  relations  and  friends,  who  were  the 
richest  persons  in  Sparta,  would  do  the  same. 

The  magnanimity  of  the  young  prince  astonished  all  the  people,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  were  transported  with  joy  that  they  at  last  were  so  happy  as  to  behold  a  king 
worthy  of  Sparta.  Leonidas  then  took  off  the  mask,  and  opposed  him  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power;  for  as  he  knew  tliat  it  would  otherwise  be  necessary  for  him  to  make 
the  same  offer  they  had  heard  from  Agis,  so  he  was  sensible,  that  the  citizens  would 
not  think  themselves  under  the  same  obligation  to  him  as  they  were  to  his  colleague, 
who,  when  each  of  their  estates  should  be  appropriated  to  the  public,  would  engross 
all  the  honour  of  that  action,  by  rendering  it  the  effect  of  his  own  example.  He 
therefore  demanded  aloud  of  Agis,  whether  he  did  not  think  that  Lycurgus  was  a 
just  and  able  man,  and  one  who  had  zealously  consulted  the  welfare  of  his  country.'* 
Agis  then  replied,  that  he  had  always  considered  him  as  such.  "Where  do  you  find 
then,"  retorted  Leonidas,  "that  Lycurgus  ever  ordained  an  abolition  of  debts,  or  gave 
the  freedom  of  Sparta  to  strangers,  since,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  firm  persuasion, 
that  the  city  would  never  be  safe  till  all  strangers  were  expelled  fVom  its  walls?" — 
Agis  answered,  "that  he  was  not  surprised  that  such  a  person  as  Leonidas,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  foreign  countries,  and  had  married  into  the  house  of  a  Persian 
grandee,  should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  Lycurgus,  as  not  to  know  that  he  had 
swept  away  all  actual  and  possible  debts,  by  banishing  gold  and  silver  from  the  city: 
that,  with  respect  to  strangers,  his  precautions  were  intended  against  none  but  those 

•  This  was  the  usual  appellation  of  the  Persian  monarehs. 
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'who  couU  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  manners  and  discipline  he  had  estab- 
lished* that  these  wereahe  only  persons  he  expelled  from  the  city,  not  by  any  hostili- 
ties ao-ainst  their  persons,  but  from  a  mere  apprehension  that  their  method  of  life, 
and  corruption  of  manners,  miirht  insensibly  inspire  Ihe  Spartans  with  the  love  of 
luxury  and  softness,  and  an  immoderate  passion  for  riches." 

He  then  produced  several  examples  of  poets  and  philosophers,  particularly  Ter- 
pander,  Thales,  and  Pherecydes,  who  had  been  highly  esteemed  and  honoured  at 
Sparta,  because  they  taught  the  same  maxims  as  Lycurgus  had  established. 

This  discourse  won  all  the  common  people  over  to  the  party  of  Agis,  but  the  rich 
men  ranged  themselves  under  Leonidas,  and  entreated  him  not  to  abandon  them; 
they  likewise  addressed  themselves  to  the  senators,  who  had  the  principal  power  in 
this  affair,  as  they  alone  were  qualified  to  examine  all  proposals,  before  they  could  be 
received  and  confirmed  by  the  people;  and  their  solicitations  were  so  effectual,  that 
those  who  had  opposed  the  decree  of  Agis,  carried  their  point  by  a  unanimous  con- 
currence of  voices;  upon  which  Lysander,  who  still  continued  in  his  employment,  im- 
mediately determined  to  proceed  against  Leonidas,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  law,  by 
which  "each  descendant  from  Hercviles  was  prohibited  from  espousing  any  foreign 
women;  and  which  made  it  death  for  any  Spartan  to  settle  among  strangers."  Suf- 
ficient proofs  of  delinquency  in  these  particulars,  were  produced  against  Leonidas, 
and  Cleombrotus  was  prevailed  upon  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in  the  prosecution, 
and  demand  the  crown,  as  being  himself  of  the  royal  race,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Leonidas. 

Leonidas  was  so  confounded  at  this  proceeding,  and  so  apprehensive  of  the  event, 
that  he  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Chalcioicos;  upon  which  the 
wife  of  Cleombrotus  separated  herself  from  her  husband,  and  became  supplicant  for 
her  father.  Leonidas  was  summoned  to  appear;  but  as  he  refused  to  render  obedi- 
ence in  that  particular,  he  was  divested  of  his  royalty,  and  it  was  then  transferred  to 
his  son-in-law  Cleombrotus.  \ 

Lysander  relinquished  his  employment  about  the  close  of  these  transactions,  the 
usual  time  for  holding  it  being  then  expired.  The  new  ephori  took  this  opportunity 
to  commence  a  prosecution  against  him  and  Mandroclides,  for  having  voted  for  the 
abolition  of  debts,  and  a  new  distribution  of  lands,  contrary  to  the  laws.  Lysander 
and  Mandroclides,  finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being  condemned,  persuaded  the 
two  kings,  that  if  they  would  only  be  united  with  each  other,  they  would  have  no 
cause  to  be  disquieted  by  an  decrees  of  the  ephori,  who  were  privileged  indeed  to  de- 
cide between  them  when  they  were  divided  in  their  sentiments,  but  had  no  right  to 
interpose  in  their  affairs  when  they  concurred  in  the  same  opinions. 

The  two  kings,  in  order  to  improve  this  remonstrance,  entered  the  assembly,  where 
they  compelled  the  ephori  to  quit  their  seats,  and  substituted  others  in  their  stead, 
one  of  whom  was  Agesilaus.  They  then  caused  a  band  of  young  men  to  arm  them- 
selves, and  gave  orders  for  the  releasing  of  ihe  prisoners;  in  a  word,  they  rendered 
themselves  very  formidable,  but  not  one  person  was  killed  on  this  occasion;  and  when 
Agis  even  knew  that  Agesilaus  intended  to  cause  Leonidas  to  be  assassinated  in  his 
retreat  to  Tegea,  he  ordered  him  to  be  safely  conducted  thither  by  a  sufficient  guard. 
When  the  affair  was  on  the  point  of  being  absolutely  concluded  without  aay  oppo- 
sition, so  great  was  the  terror  which  then  prevailed,  it  Avas  suddenly  obstructed  by  a 
single  man.  Agesilaus  had  one  of  the  largest  and  best  estates  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  was  deeply  involved  in  debt;  but  as  he  was  incapable  of 
paying  his  creditors,  and  had  no  inclination  to  incorporate  his  estate  into  the  com- 
mon property,  he  represented  to  Agis,  that  the  change  would  be  too  great  and  violent, 
and  even  too  dangerous,  should  they  attempt  to  carry  their  two  points  at  the  same 
time;  namely,  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  the  distribution  of  lands;  whereas,  if  they 
began  with  gaining  over  the  landed  proprietors,  by  the  anniliilation  of  the  debts,  it 
would  be  easy  for  them  to  accomplish  the  partition  of  lands.  The  specious  turn  of, 
this  reasoning  ensnared  Agis,  and  even  Lysander  himself  was  won  over  to  this  expe- ' 
dient  by  the  artifice  of  Agesilaus;  in  consequence  of  which,  all  contracts  and  obliga- 
tions were  taken  from  the  several  creditors,  and  carried  into  the  public  place,  where 
they  were  placed  in  a  large  heap,  and  burned  to  ashes.  As  soon  as  the  flames  mount- 
ed into  the  air,  the  rich  men  and  bankers,  who  had  lent  their  money,  returned  home 
«xtremely  dejected,  and  Agesilaus  cried  with  an  insulting  air,  "that  he  had  never 
«een  so  6ne  and  clear  a  fire  before. 
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The  people,  immediately  after  this  transaction,  demanded  a  distribution  of  ihe 
lands,  and  each  of  the  kinoes  gave  orders  for  its  accomplishment;  but  Agesilaus  still 
continued  to  start  fresh  difficulties,  and  found  out  a  variety  of  pretexts  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  that  atiiair;  by  which  means  he  gained  time,  till  Agis  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army;  for  the  Acha3;ins,  who  were  in  alliance  whh 
the  Lacedsemonians,  had  sent  to  demand  their  assistance  against  the  JEtolians,  who 
threatened  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  Megareans  in  Peloponnesus. 

Aratus,  who  was  then  general  of  the  Achseans,  had  already  assembled  his  troops 
to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  had  also  written  to  the  ephori,  who,  upon  the  receipt  of 
his  letters,  immediately  sent  Agis  to  their  assistance.  This  prince  set  out  with  all 
possible  expedition,  and  the  soldiers  testified  an  incredible  joy  at  their  marching  un- 
der his  command.  The  generality  of  them  were  young  men,  in  very  low  circumstan- 
ces, who  now  saAV  themselves  discharged  from  all  their  debts,  and  free,  and  also  in 
expectation  of  sharing  the  lands  at  their  return  from  this  expedition;  for  v/hich  rea- 
sons, they  testified  the  utmost  affection  for  Agis.  The  cities  were  charmed  to  see 
these  troops  pass  through  Peloponnesus,  without  committing  the  least  disorder;  and 
so  quietly,  that  the  sound  of  tiieir  march  was  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  The  Greeks 
were  entirely  surprised,  and  made  the  following  reflection:  "  What  admirable  disci- 
pline and  order  must  form.erly  jiave  been  observed  by  the  armies  of  Laceda^mon, 
when  they  were  commanded  by  Agesiluus,  Lysander,  or  the  ancient  Leonidas;  as 
they  even  discover  at  this  time  so  much  awe  and  respect  for  their  general,  though 
younger  than  any  soldier  in  his  camp!" 

Ao-is  joined  Aratus  near  Corinth,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  deliberating  in  a 
council  of  war,  whether  he  should  hazard  a  battle,  and  in  what  manner  he  should 
dispose  his  troops.  Agis  declared  for  a  battle,  and  thought  it  not  adviseable  to  allow 
the  enemy  a  passage  into  Peloponnesus;  but  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  act  as  Aratus  should  judge  proper,  as  he  was  the  elder  officer  of  the  two,  and 
general  of  the  Achaeans,  whereas  he  himself  was  only  general  of  the  auxiliary  troops; 
and  was  not  come  thither  to  exercise  any  command  over  the  league,  but  only  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  in  conjunction  with  them,  for  whose  assistance  he  had  been  sent. 
The  officers  of  Aratus,  instead  of  treating  him  with  so  much  deference  as  Agis  had 
expressed,  took  the  liberty  to  reproach  him  in  sharp  terms,  for  his  aversion  to  a  bat- 
tle; ascribing  ihat  to  timidity,  which  in  reality  was  the  effect  of  prudence.  But  the 
vain  fear  of  false  infamy  did  not  make  him  abandon  liis  wise  vieAV  for  the  public  good. 
He  justified  his  conduct  by  the  memoirs  he  wrote  on  thai  occasion;  wherein  he  ob- 
serves, that  as  the  husbandm-en  had  already  carried  in  their  harvest,  and  gathered  in 
all  the  fruits  of  the  season,  he  judged  it  more  adviseable  to  let  the  enemy  advance 
into  that  country,  than  to  hazard  an  unnecessary  battle  at  that  juncture,  when  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  league  lay  at  stake.  When  he  had  determined  not  to  enter  upon 
action,  he  dismissed  his  allies,  after  he  had  bestowed  the  greatest  commendations 
upon  them;  and  Agis,  who  was  astonished  at  his  conduct,  set  out  for  Sparta  with 
his  troops. 

The  ^tolians  entered  Peloponnesus  without  any  obstruction,  and  in  their  march 
seized  the  city  of  Pellene,  where  their  troops,  who  were  intent  on  nothing  but  plun- 
der, immediately  dispersed  themselves  without  the  least  order,  and  began  to  contend 
with  each  other  for  the  spoils.  Aratus,  informed  of  these  proceedings,  would  not 
suffer  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  escape  him.  He  then  ceased  to  be  the  same 
man,  and,  without  losing  a  moment's  time,  or  waiting  till  all  his  troops  had  joined 
him,  advanced  with  those  he  then  had,  against  the  enemy,  who  were  become  weak 
even  by  their  victory;  he  attacked  them  in  the  very  place  they  had  so  lately  taken, 
and  forced  them  to  abandon  it,  after  having  lost  seven  hundred  men.  This  action  did 
him  great  honour,  and  changed  the  injurious  reproaches  he  had  patiently  suffered, 
into  the  highest  applauses  and  panegyric* 

Several  states  and  princes  having  now  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the 
Achseans,  Aratus  endeavoured  to  contract  a  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  jEto- 
Uans,  in  which  he  easily  succeeded;  for  a  peace  was  not  only  concluded  between 
them,  but  he  also  effectually  negotiated  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  between 
the  two  nations  of -^toHa  and  Achsea. 

Agis,  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  found  a  great  change  in  the  state  of  affairs.  Age- 
silaus, who  was  one  of  the  ephori,  being  no  longer  restrained  by  fear  as  formerly^  and 
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entirelv  Intent  upon  the  gratification  of  his  avarice,  committed  the  greatest  violence 
and  injustice;  when  he  found  himself  universally  detested,  he  raised  and  maintained 
a  body  of  troops  who  served  him  as  a  <]^uard  wlien  he  went  to  the  senate;  and  caused 
a  reoort  to  be  spread,  that  he  intended  to  continue  in  his  office  the  succeeding  year. 
His  enemies,  in  order  to  elude  the  calamities  with  which  they  were  threatened,  caus- 
ed Leonidas  to  be  sent  for,  in  the  most  public  manner,  from  Tegea,  and  replaced  him 
upon  the  throne,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  peofjle,  who  were  greatly  irritated 
to  see  themselves  abused  in  the  hopes  they  had  entertained  of  the  partition  which  had 
never  been  carried  into  execution.* 

Aeesilaus  saved  himself  by  the  assistance  of  his  son,  who  was  universally  beloved; 
and  the  two  kings  took  sanctuary,  Agis  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Chalcioicos, 
and  Cleombrotus  in  that  of  Neptune.  As  Leonidas  seemed  to  be  most  exasperated 
against  the  latter,  he  left  Agis,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers  into  the 
temple,  where  Cleombrotus  had  fled  for  refuge.  He  then  reproached  him  with  great 
warmth,  for  assuming  the  regal  pov.^ers  in  violation  of  the  ties  of  atunity  between 
them,  and  for  expelling  him  from  his  own  country  in  so  ignominious  a  manner. 
Cleombrotus,  who  had  nothing  to  answer  to  these  reproaches,  continued  seated  in  a 
profound  silence,  and  with  an  aspect  ihat  sufTiciently  testified  his  confusion.  His  wife 
Chelonida  stood  near,  with  her  two  children  at  her  feet.  She  had  been  equally  un- 
fortunate as  a  wiie  and  daughter,  hut  was  equally  faithful  in  each  of  those  capacities, 
and  had  always  adhered  to  the  unfortunate.  She  had  accompanied  her  father  Leon- 
idas during  his  exile,  and  now  returned  to  her  husband,  whom  she  tenderly  em- 
braced, and,  at  the  same  time  became  a  supplicant  for  him  vWth  her  father. 

All  those  who  were  then  present,  melted  into  tears  at  so  moving  a  sight,  and  were 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  virtue  and  tenderness  of  Chelonida,  and  the  amiable 
force  of  conjugal  love.  This  unfortunate  princess,  pointing  to  hgr  mourning  habit 
and  dishevelled  tresses,  "Believe  me,  O  my  father,"  said  siie,  '"this  habit  of  wo 
which  I  now  wear,  this  dejection  which  appears  in  my  countenance,  and  these  sor- 
rows into  which  you  see  me  fallen,  are  not  the  etfects  of  that  compassion  I  entertain 
for  Cleombrotus,  but  the  sad  remains  of  my  affliction  for  the  calamities  you  have  sus- 
tained in  your  flight  from  Sparta.  On  what,  alas!  shall  I  now  resolve?  While  you 
reign,  for  the  future,  in  Spartaj  and  triumph  over  the  enemies  who  opposed  you,  shall 
I  continue  to  Hve  in  the  desolate  state  to  which  you  now  see  me  reduced?  Or  is  it  my 
duty  to  array  rnyself  in  robes  of  royalty  and  magnificence,  when  I  behold  the  hus- 
band T  received  iromyou,  in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  your 
dagger?  Should  he  be  unable  to  disarm  your  resentment,  and  move  your  soul  to 
compassion,  by  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  that  he 
will  be  punished  with  more  severity  for  his  imprudence,  than  was  even  intended  by 
yourself,  when  he  shall  see  a  wife  who  is  so  dear  to  him,  expiring  at  his  feet;  for  you 
are  not  to  think,  that  in  my  present  condition  I  will  ever  consent  to  survive  him. 
What  appearance  shall  I  make  among  the  Spartan  ladies,  after  my  inability  to  in- 
spire my  husband  with  compassion  for  my  father,  or  to  soften  m^y  father  into  pity  for 
my  husband!  What,  indeed,  shall  I  appear  to  them,  but  a  daughter  and  a  wife,  al- 
ways afflicted  and  contemned  by  her  nearest  relations!"  Chelonida,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  expressions,  reclined  her  cheek  on  that  of  Cleombrotus,  while  with  her 
eyes,  which  spoke  her  sorrow  in  their  tears,  she  cast  a  languid  look  on  those  who 
were  present. 

Leonidas,  after  a  few  moments  discourse  with  his  friends,  ordered  Cleombrotus  to 
rise,  and  immediately  quit  Sparta;  but  earnestly  im.portuned  his  daughter  to  continue 
there,  and  not  forsake  a  fijther,  who  gave  her  such  a  peculiar  proof  of  tenderness,  as 
to  spare  the  hfe  of  her  husband.  His  solicitations  were  however  ineffectual,  and  the 
moment  Cieombrotus  rose  from  his  seat,  she  placed  one  of  her  children  in  iiis  arms, 
and  clasped  the  other  in  her  own;  and  v/Iien  she  had  oflered  up  her  prayers  to  the 
goddess,  and  kissed  her  alter,  she  became  a  voluntary  exile  with  her  husband.  How 
extremely  affecting  was  this  spectacle,  and  how  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  ages  is 
such  "  model  of  conjugal  love!  If  the  heart  of  Cleombrotus,  says  Plutarch,  had  not  been 
entirely  depraved  by  vain  glory,  and  a  boundless  ambition  to  reign,  he  would  have 
been  sensible,  that  even  banishment  itself,  with  so  virtuous  a  companion,  was  a  felicity 
preferable  to  the  condition  of  a  sovereign. 

When  Leonidas  had  expelled  Cleombrotus  from  Sparta,  and  substituted  new  ephori 
instead  of  the  former,  whom  he  had  deposed,   he  bent  all  his  endeavours  to  ensnare 
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Agis;  and  began  with  persuading  him  to  quit  the  asylum  to  which  he  had  retired,  and 
reign  in  conjunction  with  himseh'.  He  assured  him,  that  his  citizens  had  pardoned 
alJ  past  proceedings,  because  they  were  sensible  that  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
with  his  predominant  passion  for  glory,  had  laid  him  open  to  the  insinuations  of  Agesi- 
laus.  But  as  Agis  suspected  the  sincerity  of  those  expressions,  and  persisted  in  his 
resolution  to  continue  in  the  temple,  Leonidas  no  longer  attempted  to  deceive  him 
with  plausible  pretences,  Amphares,  Demochares,  and  Arcesilaus,  who  had  frequent-- 
ly  visited  the  young  prince,  continued  their  asiduities  to  him,  and  sometimes  con- 
ducted him  from  the  temple  to  the  baths,  and  from  thence  conveyed  him  in  safety  tO' 
the  temple;  for  each  of  them  was  his  intimate  friend. 

This  fidelity,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Amphares  had  lately  bor- 
rowed of  Agistrata,  the  mother  of  Agis,  several  rich  suits  of  tapestry,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent set  of  silver  plate.  These  costly  ornaments  tempted  hira  to  betray  the  king,  with 
his  mother  and  grandmoiher.  It  was  even  said,  that  he  was  much  more  inclined  than 
either  of  his  two  companions,  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  Leonidas;  and  that  no 
one  was  more  industrious  than  to  excite  the  ephori,  to  which  body  he  belonged, 
against  Agis.  As  this  prince  went  sometimes  from  the  temple  to  the  bath,  they  re- 
solved to  take  that  opportunity  to  surprise  him;  and  when  he  was  one  day  returning 
from  thence,  they  came  up  to  him,  and  after  having  embraced  him  with  an  air  of 
atfection,  they  attended  hiin  in  his  way,  ancfentertained  him  with  their  usual  famili- 
arity of  conversation.  One  of  the  streets  through  which  they  passed,  turned  of  in  one 
quarter  to  the  prison,  and,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  that  passage,  Amphares  seized 
Agis  with  an  air  of  authority,  and  cried,  "Agis,  I  must  conduct  you  to  the  ephori,  to 
whom  you  are  to  be  accountable  for  your  behaviour."  At  the  same  instant  Demochares, 
who  was  tall  and  strong,  threw  his  mantle  round  his  neck,  and  dragged  him  along, 
while  the  others  pushed  him  forward,  as  they  had  previously  agreed;  and  as  no  person 
came  to  assist  him,  because  there  was  nobody  in  the  street  at  that  time,  they  accom- 
plished their  design,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 

Leonidas  arrived  at  the  same  lime  with  a  great  number  of  foreign  soldiers,  and 
surrounded  the  prison;  the  ephori  hkewise  came,  and  when  they  had  sent  for  such  of 
the  senators  as  concurred  with  their  opinion,  they  proceeded  to  examine  Agis,  as  if 
he  had  been  arraigned  at  a  competent  tribunal,  and  ordered  him  to  justify  himself, 
with  respect  to  his  intended  innovation  in  the  republic.  One  of  the  ephori,  pretend- 
ing to  have  discovered  an  expedient  ft^r  disengaging  him  from  his  criminal  affair,  asked 
him  whether  Lysander  and  Agesilaus  had  not  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  those 
measures.  To  which  Agis  replied,  that  he  had  not  acted  in  consequence  of  any  com- 
pulsion; but  that  his  admiration  of  Lycurgus,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  imitate  his  con- 
duct, were  his  only  motives  for  attempting  to  restore  the  city  to  the  same  condition 
in  which  that  legislator  had  left  it.  The  same  officer  then  demanding  of  him,  if  he 
had  repented  of  that  proceeding,  the  young  prince  answered  with  an  air  of  steadiness. 
"That  he  never  should  repent  of  so  virtuous,  so  noble,  and  glorious  an  undertaking, 
though  death  itself  were  presented  to  his  view  in  all  its  terrors."  His  pretended 
judges  then  condemned  him  to  die,  and  immediately  commanded  the  public  officers 
to  carry  him  to  that  part  of  the  prison,  where  those  on  whom  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation  had   passed   were  usually  strangled. 

When  Demochares  saw  that  the  officers  of  justice  did  not  dare  to  lay  their  hands 
on  Agis,  and  that  even  the  foreign  soldiers  turned  their  eyes  from  such  a  spectacle  of 
horror,  and  refused  to  assist  in  so  inhuman  an  execution,  he  loaded  them  with  threats 
and  reproaches,  and  with  his  own  hands  dragged  Agis  to  the  dungeon.  The  people^ 
who  by  this  time  were  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  seized,  crowded 
to  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  began  to  be  very  tumultuous.  The  whole  street  was 
already  illuminated  with  innumerable  tapers;  and  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis 
ran  from  place  to  place,  filling  the  air  with  their  cries,  and  entreating  the  people  that 
the  king  of  Sparta  might  at  least  have  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  and  be  judged 
by  his  own  citizens.  The  zeal  of  the  people  did  but  animate  the  murderers  the  more 
to  hasten  the  execution  of  Agis,  lest  he  should  be  released  by  force  that  very  night,  if 
the  people  should  have  sufficient  time  allowed  them  for  assembling. 

As  the  executioners  were  leading  him  to  the  place  where  they  intended  to  strangle 
hire,  he  beheld  tears  flowing  from  the  eyes  of  one  of  them,  who  was  touched  with  his 
misfortune;  upon  which  he  turned  to  him,  and  said,  "Weep  not  forme,  my  friend,  for, 
as  I  am  cut  off  in  this  manner,  contrary  to  all  laws  and  justice,  I  am  much  happier, 
and  more  to  be  envied,  than  those  who  have  condemned  me."      When  he  had  said 
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these  words,  he  oifered  his  neck  to  the  fatal  cord,  without  the  least  air  of  reluctance. 

As  Amphares  came  from  the  prison,  at  the  close  of  this  tragic  scene,  the  first  ob- 
ject he  beheld  was  the  desolate  mother  of  Agis,  who  threw  herself  at  his  feet;  he  rais- 
ed her  from  the  earth;  and  assured  her,  that  Agis  had  nothing  to  fear;  entreating  her, 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerhy,  to  enter  the  prison  and  see  her  son.  She 
then  desired  him  to  permit  her  aged  mother  to  attend  her  in  that  mournful  visit. 
"  Your  request,"  said  he,  "  is  reasonable;"  and  he  immediately  ccndiicled  them  into 
the  prison,  but  ordered  the  door  to  be  shut  the  moment  they  entered*  He  then  com- 
manded the  executioner  to  seize  Archidamia,  the  grandmother  of  Agis,  who  had  lived 
to  a  venerable  old  age  among  her  citizens,  with  as  much  dignily  and  reputation  as 
any  lady  at  her  time.  When  the  executioner  had  performed  this  fatal  office,  the  in- 
human Amphares  ordered  the  mother  of  Agis  to  enter  the  dungeon.  This  unhappy 
princess  was  obliged  to  obey  him,  and  the  moment  she  came  into  that  dismal  place, 
she  beheld  her  son  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  and,  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  her 
dead  mother,  with  the  fatal  cord  still  twisted  about  her  neck.  She  assisted  the  exe- 
cutioners in  disengaging  her  parent  from  that  instrument  of  cruelty,  after  ivhich  she 
laid  the  corpse  by  her  son,  and  decently  covered  it  with  linen.  When  this  pious  office 
was  completed,  she  cast  herself  upon  the  body  of  Agis,  and  after  she  had  tenderly 
kissed  his  cold  lips,  "O  my  son,"  said  she,  "  the  excess  of  thy  humanity  and  sweet 
disposition,  and  thy  too  great  circumspection  and  lenity,  have  undone  thee,  and  been 
fatal  to  us!" 

Amphares,  who  from  the  door  had  beheld  and  heard  all  that  passed,  entered  tljat 
moment,  and  addressing  himself  with  a  savage  air  to  the  mother  of  Agis,  "  Since  you 
knew,"  said  he,  "  and  approved  the  designs  of  your  son,  you  shall  share  in  his  pun- 
ishment." Agesistrata  rose  at  those  Vv^ords,  and  running  to  the  fatal  cord,  "  May 
this,"  cried  she,  "  at  least  be  useful  to  Sparta." 

When  the  report  of  these  executions  was  dispersed  through  the  city,  and  the  in- 
habitants beheld  the  bodies  brought  out  of  the  prison,  the  indignation  occasioned  by 
this  barbarity  was  universal,  and  ev^ery  one  declared,  that  from  the  time  the  Dorians 
had  first  established  themselves  in  Peloponnesus,  so  horrible  an  action  had  never  been 
committed.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  all  the  blackest  crimes  in  nature 
united  in  the  circumstances  Avhich  aggravated  this;  and  we  may  even  add  too,  that 
the  murder  of  the  king  included  and  surpassed  them  all;  so  barbarous  an  execution, 
in  opposition  to  that  respect  with  which  nature  inspires  the  most  savage  people  for  the 
sacred  person  of  their  sovereign,  is  such  a  blemish  on  a  nation,  as  all  succeeding  ages 
can  never  obliterate. 

Agis  having  been  destroyed  in  this  manner,  Leonidas  was  not  sufficiently  expedi- 
tious in  seizing  his  brother  Archidamus,  who  saved  himself  by  flight;  but  he  secured 
Agiatis,  the  consort  of  that  unhappy  king,  forcing  her  to  reside  in  his  own  house,  with 
the  young  child  she  had  by  him,  and  then  compelled  her  to  espouse  his  son  Cleome- 
nes,  who  was  not  marriageable  at  that  time;  but  Leonidas  was  determined  that  the 
widow  of  Agis  should  not  be  disposed  of  to  any  other  person,  as  she  inherited  a  very 
large  estate  from  her  father  Gylippus,  and  likewise  excelled  all  the  Grecian  ladies  in 
beauty,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  virtue.  She  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  marriage  by 
all  means  in  her  power,  but  to  no  etTect.  And  when  she  at  last  was  obliged  to  con- 
sent to  her  nuptials  with  Cleomenes,  she  always  retained  a  mortal  aversion  to  Leoni- 
das, but  behaved  with  the  utmost  complacency  and  softness  to  her  young  spouse, 
who,  from  the  first  day  of  his  marriage,  conceived  a  most  sincere  and  passionate  es- 
teem and  affection  for  her;  and  even  sympathized  with  her  in  the  tenderness  she  pre- 
served tor  Agis,  and  the  regard  she  expressed  for  his  memory,  and  that  too,  in  such 
a  degree,  that  he  would  frequently  listen  to  her  with  the  greatest  attention,  while  she 
related  to  him  the  great  designs  he  had  formed  for  the  regulation  of  the  government.* 

SECTION  IV. CLEOMENES    ASCENDS    THE    THRONE    OF  SPARTA.       HE  REFORMS  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT, AND  RE-ESTABLISHES   THE  ANCIENT  DISCIPLINE. 

Cleomenes  was  possessed  of  a  noble  soul,  an  ardent  passion  for  glory,  and  the  same 
incUnation  for  temperance  and  simplicity  of  manners  as  Agis  had  always  expressed; 
but  had  not  that  peculiar  suavity  of  disposition,  accompanied  with  the  timidity  and 
precaution  of  that  prince.  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  had  infused  into  him  a  vigour 
and  activity  of  mind,  which  ardently  prompted  him  to  whatever  appeared  great  and 
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noble.  Nothing  seemed  so  desirable  to  him,  as  the  government  of  the  citizens  asrree- 
ably  to  their  own  will:  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the 
glory  of  a  wise  administration,  to  employ  some  force  in  reducing  to  the  public  utihty 
an  inconsiderable  number  of  obstinate  and  unjust  persons,  who  opposed  it  merely 
from  the  view  of  private  interest.* 

He  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  which  then  prevailed  in 
Sparta.  All  the  citizens  had  long  been  enervated  by  indolence,  and  a  voluptuous 
life;  and  the  king  himself,  who  was  fond  of  tranquillity,  had  entirely  neglected  pub- 
lic affairs.  No  person  whatever  had  testified  any  regard  for  the  public  good,  every 
individual  being  solely  intent  upon  his  particular  interest,  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  family  at  the  public  expense.  Instead  of  any  care  in  disciplining  the  young  peo- 
ple, and  forming  them  to  temperance,  patience,  and  the  equality  of  freemen,  it  was 
even  dangerous  to  mention  any  thing  of  that  nature,  as  Agis  himself  had  perished  by 
attempting  to  introduce  it  among  them. 

It  is  also  said,  that  Cleomenes,  who  was  still  very  young,  had  heard  some  philoso- 
phical lectures  at  the  time  when  Spherus,  who  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Boristhe- 
iies,  settled  in  Lacedaeraon,  and  applied  himself,  in  a  very  successful  manner,  to  the 
instruction  of  youth.  This  person  was  one  of  the  principal  disciples  of  Zeno  the  Ci- 
tian.f  ,  The  stoic  philosophy,  which  he  then  professed,  was  exceedingly  proper  to  in- 
fuse courage  and  noble  sentiments  in  the  mind;  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  capable  of 
dangerous  effects  in  a  disposition  naturally  warm  and  impetuous;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  might  be  rendered  very  beneficial,  by  being  grafted  on  a  mild  and  moderate 
character. 

After  the  deatli  of  Leonidas,  who  did  not  long  survive  the  condemnation  and  mur- 
der of  Agis,  his  sou  Cleomenes  succeeded  him  in  the  throne;  and  though  he  was  then 
very  young,  it  gave  him  pain  to  consider  that  he  had  only  the  empty  title  of  king, 
while  the  whole  authority  was  engrossed  by  the  ephori,.who  shamefully  abused  their 
power:  He  then  grew  solicitous  to  change  the  form  of  government;  and  as  he  was 
sensible  that  Cew  persons  were  disposed  to~concur  with  him  in  that  view,  he  imagined 
the  accomprishment  of  it  would  be  facilitated  by  a  war,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to. 
embroil  his  city  with  the  Achseans,  who,  very  fortunately  for  his  purpose,  had  given 
Sparta  some  occasions  of  complaint  against  them.:]: 
_  Aratus,  from  the  first  moments  of  his  administration,  had  been  industrious  to  nego- 
tiate a  league  between,  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus,  through  a  persuasion,  that  if  he 
succeeded  in  that  attempt,  Ihey  would  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  future  from  a  fo- 
reign enemy;  and  this  was  the  only  point  to  which  all  hts  measures  tended.  All  the 
other  states,  except  tlie  Lacedaemonians,  the  people  of  Elis,  f-nd  those  of  Arcadia, 
who  had  espoused  the  party  of  the  Laceds3monians,  had  acceded  to  this  league., 
Aratus,  soon  after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  began  to  harass  the  Arcadians,  in  order  to 
make  an  experiment  of  the  Spartan  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  It  evident 
that  he  despised  Cleomenes,  as  a  young  man  without  the  least  experience. 

AVhen  the  ephori  received  intelligence  of  this  act  of  hostility,  they  caused  their 
troops  to  take  the  field,  under  the  command  of  Cleomenes;  they  indeed  were  not  nu- 
merous, but  the  consideration  of  the  general  by  whom  thev  were  commanded,  inspir- 
ed them  with  all  imaginable  ardour  for  the  war!!  The  Achreans  marched  against  them, 
with  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of  Aristoma- 
chus.  Cleomenes  came  up  with  them  near  Pallantium  a  city  of  Arcadia,  and  offered 
them  battle;  but  Aratus  was  so  intimidated  with  the  bravery  of  this  proceeding,  that 
he  prevailed  upon  the  general  not  to  hazard  an  engagement,  and  then  made  a  retreat,, 
winch  drew  upon  him  very  severe  reproaches  from  his  own  troops,  and  sharp  raillery 
from  the  enemy,  whose  troops  did  not  amount  to  five  thousand  men.  The  courage 
of  Cleomenes  was  so  much  raised  by  this  retreat,  that  he  assumed  a  loftier  air  among 
his  citizens,  and  reminded  tliem  of  an  expression  used  by  one  of  their  ancient  kings, 
Avho  said,  "Tiiat  the  Lacedaemonians  never  inquired  after  the  number  of  their  ene- 
mies, but  where  they  were."  He  afterwards  defeated  the  Acha3ans  in  a  second  en- 
counter; but  Aratus,  taking  advantage  even  of  his  defeat,  like  an  experienced  gene- 
ral, turned  his  arms  immediately  against  Mantinea,  and  before  the  enemy  could'have 
any  suspicion  of  his  design,  madehimself  master  of  that  city,  and  placed' a  garrison 
4n  it. 

Cleomenes,  after  his  return  to  Sparta,  began  to  think  seriously  on  the  execution  of 
his  former  design,  and  had  sufficient  influence  to  cause  Archidamus,  the  brother  of 
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A^is,  to  be  recalled  from  Messeiie.  As  that  prince  was  descended  from  the  other 
royal  house  of  Sparta,  he  had  an  incontestible  right  to  the  crown;  and  Cleomenes  Avas 
persuaded,  that  the  authority  of  the  ephori  would  receive  a  much  £rreater  diminution, 
when  the  throne  of  Sparta  should  be  filled  by  its  two  kings,  Avhose  union  would  ena- 
ble them  to  counterbalance  their  power.  But,  unhappily  for  his  purpose,  the  same 
persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  death  ol'  Agis,  Ibund  means  to  assassinate  his 
brother  Archidamus.* 

Cleomenes,  soon  after  this  event,  gained  a  new  advantage  over  the  Achseans,  in 
an  action  near  Megalopolis,  wherein  Lysiades  was  slain,  in  consequence  of  engaging 
too  far  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  been  repulsed  in  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  encounter.  This  victory  was  very  honourable  to  the  young  king,  and  in- 
creased his  reputation  to  a  great  degree.  He  then  imparted  his  design  to  a  small 
number  of  select  and  faithful  friends,  who  served  him  in  a  very  seasonable  manner. 
When  he  returned  to  Sparta,  he  concerted  his  march  so  as  to  enter  the  city  when 
the  ephori  were  at  supper;  at  which  tune,  persons  who  had  been  selected  for  that 
purpose,  entered  the  hall  with  drawn  swords,  and  killed  four  of  these  magistrates, 
with  ten  of  those  who  had  taken  arms  lor  their  defence-t  Agesilaus  was  left  for 
dead  on  the  spot,  but  found  means  to  save  himself;  afier  which  no  other  person  sus- 
tained any  violence;  and,  indeed,  what  had  been  already  committed  .was  sufficient. 

The  next  day  Cleomenes  caused  the  names  of  eighty  citizens,  whom  he  intended 
to  banish,  to  be  fixed  up  in  places  of  public  resort.  He  also  removed  from  the  hall  of 
audience  all  the  seats  of  the  ephori,  except  one,  where  he  determined  to  place  himself, 
in  order  to  administer  justice;  and  after  he  had  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
he  explained  to  them  his  reasons  for  the  conduct  he  had  pursued;  representing  to 
them,  in  what  an  enormous  manner  the  ephori  had  abused  ^leir  power,  by  suppress- 
ing all  lawful  authority,  and  not  only  baiiishitig  their  kings,  but  even  causing  them 
to  be  destroyed  without  the  least  form  of  justice;  and  menacing  those  who  were  de- 
sirous of  beholding  Sparta  happy  in  the  most  excellent  form  of  government.  He 
then  added,  that  the  conduct  he  pursued,  rendered,  it  sufficiently  evident,  that,  in- 
stead of  consulting  his  own  particular  interest,  his  tj^pe  endeavours  were  employed 
to  promote  that  of  the  citizens,  and  revive  among  tnira  the  discipline  and  equality 
which  the  wise  Lycurgus  had  formerly 'established,  and  from  which  Sparta  had  de- 
rived all  its  glory  and  reputation. 

When  he  had  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  he  immediately  consigned  his 
whole  estate  to  the  people  as  their  common  property,  and  was  seconded  in  that  ac 
tion  by  Megistones,  his  father-in-law,  who  was  very  rich.  The  rest  of  his  friends, 
in  conjunction  with  all  the  other  citizens,  then  complied  with  this  example,  and  the 
lands  were  distributed  agreeably  to  the  intended  plan.  He  even  assigned  a  portion 
to  each  of  those  who  had  been  banished,  and  promised  to  recall  them  as  soon  as  af- 
fairs could  be  settled  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  He  then  filled  up  the  proper  number 
of  citizens  with  persons  of  the  best  character  in  all  the  adjacent  parts,  and  raised  four 
thousand  foot,  whom  he  taught  to  use  lances  instead  of  javelins,  and  to  wear  buck- 
lers with  good  handles,  and  not  with  leather  straps  buckled  ©n,  as  had  before  been 
the  custom. 

His  next  cares  were  devoted  to  the  education  of  children,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  re-establish  according  to  the  Laconic  discipline,  and  in  which  he  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  philosopher  Sperus.  The  exercises  and  puUic  meals  soon  resumed  their  an- 
cient order  and  gravity;  most  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  embracing  this  wise,  noble, 
and  regular  method  of  life,  to  which  the  rest,  whose  number  was  very  inconsiderable 
were  soon  obliged  to  conform.  In  order  also  to  soften  the  name  of  monarch,  and  to 
avoid  exasperating  the  citizens,  he  appointed  his  brother  Euclidas  king  with  him; 
which  is  the  first  instance  of  the  simultaneous  administration  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment by  two  kings  of  the  same  house. 

Cleomenes,  under  the  impression  that  Aratus  and  the  Achoeans  were  persuaded  he 
would  not  presume  to  quit  Sparta,  while  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the  novel- 
ties ke  had  introduced  into  the  government  existed,  thought  nothing  could  be  more 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  him,  than  to  let  them  see  how  much  he  was  esteem- 
ed by  his  troops,  and  beloved  by  his  citizens,  and  what  confidence  he  entertained, 
that  the  new  changes  had  not  alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  him.     He  first 

*  Polybius,  declares,  tliat  Cleomenes  himself  caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  I.  v. p.  383.  et  i.  viii.  p.  fill, 
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advance!  into  the  territories  of  Megalopolis,  where  his  troops  committed  great  devas- 
tations, and  (jained  a  very  considerable  booty.  To  these  ravages  he  added  insults, 
causing  public  games  and  shows  to  be  exhiliited  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day,  in  the 
sight  of  the  enemy;  not  deriving  any  real  satisliiction  irom  such  conduct,  but  only  in- 
tending to  convince  them,  by  this  contemptuous  bravado^  how  confident  he  was  of 
being  victorious  over  them.  ^ 

Thouo-h  it  was  very  customary,  in  tiiose  times,  to  see  troops  of  comeduins  and 
dancers  in  the  train  of  other  armies,  his  camp  was  perfectly  iree  from  all  such  disso- 
hite  proceedings.  Tlie  youths  of  his  army  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in 
exercising  themselves,  and  the  old  men  were  industrious  to  form  and  instruct  them. 
Even  their  relaxations  from  those  employments  were  devoted  to  instructive  and  fa- 
miliar conversations,  interspersed  with  fine  and  delicate  raiileries,  which  were  always 
modest,  and  never  rendered  oftensive  by  injurious  rellections.  In  a  word,  they  were 
entirely  conlormable  to  the  laws  by  which  the  wise  legislator  of  Sparta  had  been  care- 
ful to  regulate  conversations. 

Cleomenes  himself  appeared  like  the  master,  who  thus  formed  the  citizens,  not  so 
much  by  his  discourse,  as  by  his  example  in  leading  a  frugal  life,  which  had  nothing 
in  it  superior  to  that  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects;  an  affecting  model  of  wisdom  and 
abstinence,  which  facilitated  beyond  expression  his  accomplishment  of  the  great  things 
he  performed  in  Greece.  For,  those  whose  aflhirs  carried  them  to  the  courts  of  other 
kings,  did  not  admire  their  riches  and  magnificence,  so' much  as  they  detested  their 
imperious  pride,  and  the  haughtiness  with  wliich  they  treated  those  wdio  approached 
them.  On  the  contrary,  no  such  offensive  manners  were  ever  experienced  in  the 
court  of  Cleomenes.  He  appeared  in  a  very  plain  habit,  and  almost  without  officers; 
the  audiences  he  gave,  were  as  long  as  the  people  who  applied  to  him  could  desire; 
he^  kindly  received  all  person^s  without  treating  any  with  an  air  of  austerity.  This 
affable  and  engaging  behaviour  gained  him  the  universal  love  and  veneration  of  his 
people,  in  which  the  true  grandeur  and  merit  of  a  king  undoubtedly  consist. 

His  table  w\as  extremely  simple  and  frugal,  and  truly  Laconic.  No  music  was 
ever  introduced  there,  nor  did  any  one  desire  it,  as  his  conversation  well  supplied  its 
place;  and  it  is  certain  that  those  who  are  capable  of  distinguishing  well,  may  pass 
their  time  very  agreeably  without  hearing  songs.  Cleomenes  never  failed  to  enliven 
those  repasts,  either  by  proposing  curious  and  important  questions,  or  relating  some 
useful  and  agreeable  piece  of  history;  seasoning  the  whole  with  a  delicate  vein  of  wii 
and  gayety.  He  thouglit  it  neither  an  argument  of  a  prince's  merit  or  glory,  to  at- 
tach men  to  his  interest  by  the  attractions  of  riches,  and  splendid  tables;  whereas  the 
ability  of  gaining  their  hearts  by  the  amiable  power  of  discourse,  and  the  charms  of 
a  commerce,  in  which  freedom  of  thought,  and  sincerity  of  manners  always  prevailed, 
was  considered  by  him  as  a  truly  royal  quality. 

This  affable  and  engaging  disposition  of  Cleomenes  secured  him  the  affection  of  all 
the  troops,  and  inspired  them  with  such  an  ardour  for  his  service,  as  seemed  to  have 
rendered  them  inv^incible.  He  took  several  places  from  the  Achseans,  ravaged  the 
territories  of  their  allies,  and  advanced  almost  as  far  as  Pherss,  v/ith  an  intention 
either  to  give  them  battle,  or  discredit  Aratus  as  a  pusillanimous  leader,  who  had 
ffed  from  liis  enemy,  and  abandoned  all  their  low  country  to  be  plundered.  The 
Achfeans  having  taken  the  field  with  all  their  troops,  and  encamped  in  the  territories 
of  Dymce,  Cleomenes  followed  them  thither,  and  harassed  them  perpetually  with  so 
much  intrepidity,  as  at  last  compelled  them  to  come  to  a  battle,  wherein  he  obtained 
a  complete  victory;  for  he  put  their  army  to  flight,  killed  a  great  many  men,  and  took 
a  great  number  of  prisoners.* 

The  Achasans  were  extremely  dejected  at  these  severe  losses,  and  began  to  be  ap- 
prehensive of  the  greatest  calamities  from  Sparta,  especially  if  she  should  happen  to 
136  supported  by  the  iFLtolians,  according  to  the  rumour  which  then  prevailed.  Ara- 
tus, wlio  had  usually  been  elected  general  every  other  year,  refused  to  charge  him- 
self with  that  commission  when  he  was  chosen  again,  and  Timoxenes  was  substitut- 
ed in  his  stead.  The  Achpeans  severely  censured  the  conduct  of  Aratus  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  with  great  justice,  as  he,  who  was  considered  by  them  as  their  pilot,  had 
now  abandoned  the  helm  of  his  vessel  at  the  moment  of  a  threatening  tempest,  where- 
in it  would  have  been  proper  and  glorious  for  him  to  have  seized  it  into  fiis  own 
hands,  even  by  fierce,  in  imitation  of  several  great  examples  related  in  history,  and 
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when  he  oiii^ht  to  have  been  solely  solicitous  to  save  the  state  at  the  expense  of  his 
ou-ii  life.  If  he  had  even  despaired  of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  Achfeans,  he  ought 
rather  to  have  submitted  to  Cleomenes,  who  was  a  Grecian  liy  birth,  and  king  of 
Sparta,  than  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  foreigners,  and  make  theni  masters  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, as  will  soon  appear  to  have  been"  the  event.  Jealousy,  however,  extin- 
guishes all  prudent  reflections,  and  is  a  malady  not  to  be  cured  by  reason  alone.* 

Tiie  Acha3ans,  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  especially  after  the  loss 
of  the  first  battle,  sent  ambassadors  to  Cleomenes  to  negotiate  a  peace.!  The  king 
seemed  at  first  determined  to  impose  very  rigid  terms  upon  them;  but  afterwards 
despatched  an  embassy  on  his  part,  and  only  demanded  to  be  appointed  general  of 
the  Achaean  league,  promising  on  tliat  condition  to  accommodate  all  difierences  be- 
tween them,  and  restore  tlie  i)risoners  and  places  he  had  i;:'.cen  from  them.  The 
Acha^ans,  who  were  very  willing  to  accept  a  peace  on  these  terms,  desired  Cleome- 
nes to  be  present  at  Lerna,  where  they  v/ere  to  hold  a  general  assembly,  in  order  to 
coiKiiude  the  treaty.  The  king  accordingly  set  out  for  that  place,  but  an  unexpect- 
ed accident,  whicii  happened  to  him,  prevented  the  interview^;  and  Aratus  endeavour- 
ed to  improve  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hinder  the  negotiation  from  being  renewed. 
He  imagined,  that  as  he  had  possessed  the  chief  authority  in  the  Achean  league  for 
tiie  space  of  thirt3r-three  years,  it  would  be  very  dishonourable  in  him  to  suffer  a  young 
man  to  graft  liimself  upon,  and  divest  him  of  all  his  glory  and  power,  by  supplanting 
him  in  a  command  he  had  acquired,  augmented,  and  retained  for  so  many  years. 
These  considerations  induced  him  to  use  all  his  efforts  to  dissuade  the  Achfleans 
from  the  conditicms  proposed  to  them  by  Cleomenes;  but  as  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find  himself  incapable  of  conciliating  them  with  this  view,  because  they  dreaded 
the  bravery  and  uncommon  success  of  Cleomenes,  and  likewise  thought  the  Lacedse- 
monians  were  very  reasonable  in  their  intentions  to  restore  Peloponnesus  to  its  ancient 
state,  he  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  no  Grecian  ought  to  have  approved, 
and  was  extremely  dishonourable  in  a  man  of  his  rank  and  character.  His  design 
was  to  call  in  t!ie  assistance  of  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  by  inevitable  con- 
sequence make  him  master  of  Greece. 

He  had  not  forgotten  that  Antigonus  had  great  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
former  proceedings;  but  he  was  sensible,  that  princes  may  be  properly  said  to  have 
neither  friends  nor  enemies,  and  that  they  form  their  opinions  of  things  by  the  stand- 
ard of  their  own  interest.  He,  however,  would  not  openly  enter  into  a  negotiation 
of  this  nature,  nor  propose  it  as  from  himself;  because  he  knew,  that  if  it  should  hap- 
pen to  prove  unsuccessful,  he  must  inevitably  incur  all  the  odium;  and  besides,  it 
w^ould  be  making  a  plain  declaration  to  the  Achgeans,  that  if  he  had  not  absolutely 
despaired  of  retrieving  their  affairs,  he  would  not  advise  them  to  have  recourse  to 
their  professed  enemy.  He  therefore  concealed  his  real  views,  like  an  artful  and  ex- 
perienced politician,  and  proceeded  by  indirect  and  secret  methods.  As  the  city  of 
Megalopolis  was  nearest  to  Sparta,  it  lay  most  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  ene- 
my ,"and  the  inhabitants  began  to  think  themselves  sufficient  sufferers  b}^  the  w^ar,  as 
the  Achasans  was  so  far  from  beinir  in  a  condition  to  support  them,  that  they  were 
unable  to  defend  themselves.  Nicophanes  and  Cercides,  two  citizens  of  Megalopo- 
lis, whom  Aratus  had  brought  over  to  his  scheme,  made  a  proposal  in  I  he  council  of 
that  city,  for  demanding  permission  of  the  Achseans,  to  implore  the  assistance  of  An- 
tigonus. Tills  motion  was  immediately  assented  to,  and  the  Acha?ans  granted  them 
the  permission  they  desired.  These  two  citizens  were  then  deputed  to  be  the  mes- 
sengers of  that  proposal,  and  Aratus  had  been  careful  to  furnish  them  previously  with 
sufficient  instructions.  When  they  received  audience  of  Antigonus,  they  lightly 
touched  upon  the  particulars  which  related  to  their  city,  and  then  strongly  insisted, 
in  conformity  to  their  instructions,  on  the  imminent  danger  to  wdiichthe  king  himself 
would  be  exposed,  should  the  alliance  which  was  then  spoken  of  between  the  JKto- 
iians  and  Cleom.enes  take  effect.  They  then  represented  to  him,  that  if  the  united 
forces  of  these  two  states  should  have  those  advantages  over  the  Achaeans  which  they 
expected  to  obtain,  the  to^vering  ambition  of  Cleomenes  would  never  be  satisfied  Avith 
the  mere  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  as  it  was  evident  that  he  aspired  to  the  empire  of 
all  Greece,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  seize,  without  entirely  destroying 
the  authority  of  the  Macedonians.  To  these  remonstrances  they  added,  that  if  the 
^tolians  should  not  happen  to  join  Cleomenes,  the  Vcha3an3  would  be  capable  of 
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supporting  tliemselves  with  their  own  forces,  and  slioulJ  have  no  cause  to  trouble 
the  king  with  their  importunities  tor  his  assistance;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  fortune 
should  prove  averse  to  them,  and  permit  the  confederacy  between  those  two  states 
to  take  effect,  they  must  then  entreat  him  not  to  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the 
ruin  of  Peloponnesus,  which  might  even  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  him- 
self. They  also  took  care  to  ihsinuate  to  the  king,  that  Aratus  would  enter  into  all 
his  measures,  and  give  him,  in  due  time,  sufficient  security  for  his  own  fidelity  and 
good  intentions.* 

Antigonus  highly  approved  all  these  representations,  and  seized  with  pleasure  the 
Opportunity  that  was  now  offered  him  for  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  This 
had  always  been  the  policy  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  who,  by  declaring  them- 
selves kings,  had  converted  the  form  of  their  respective  governments  into  monarchy. 
They  were  sensible  that  it  nearly  concerned  them  to  oppose  all  such  states  as  had 
any  inclination  to  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  form  of  popular  government;  and  when- 
ever they  found  themseh^es  in  no  condition  to  extinguish  tliese,  they  attempted  to 
weaksnthem  at  least,  and  to  render  the  people  incapableof  forming  any  considerable 
enterprises,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  division  between  republics  and  liree  states,  and 
engaging  them  in  wars  against  each  other,  in  order  to  render  themselves  necessary  to 
them,  and.iprevent  their  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  by  uniting  their  forces. 
Polybius,  speaking  of  one  of  these  princes,  declares  in  express  terms,  that  he  had 
paid  large  pensions  to  several  tyrants  in  Greece,  who  were  professed  enemies  to  libefly.t ' 

It  cannot  therefore  be  thought  surprising,  that  Antigonus  should  prove  so  tractable 
to  the  solicitations  and  demands  of  the  Megalopolitans.  He  wrote  them  an  obliging 
letter,  wherein  he  promised  to  assist  them,  provided  the  Achseans  would  consent  to 
that  proceeding.  The  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis  were  transported  at  the  happy  re- 
sult of  their  negotiation,  and  immediately  despatched  the  same  deputies  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Achaeans,  in  order  to  inform  that  people  of  the  good  intentions  of 
Antio-onus,  and  to  press  them  to  put  their  interests  immediately  into  his  hands. 

Aratus  did  not  fail  to  congratulate  himself  in  private  for  the  masterly  stroke  by 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  his  intrigue,  and  to  find  Antigonus  not  possessed  with  any 
impressions  to  his  prejudice,  as  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  He  wished,  indeed,  to 
have  had  no  occasion  for  his  assistance;  and  though  necessity  obUged  him  to  have 
reeeurse  to  that  prince,  he  was  willing  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  those  mea- 
sures, and  for  having  them  seem  to  have  been  concerted  by  the  Achaeans,  without 
any  privity  of  his. 

When  the  deputies  from  Megalopolis  were  introduced  into  the  assembly,  they  read 
the  letter  of  Antigonus,  and  related  all  the  particulars  of  the  obliging  reception  he 
had  given  them;  with  the  affection  and  esteem  he  had  expressed  for  the  Achseans, 
and  the  advantageous  offers  he  made  them.  They  concluded  with  desiring,  in  the 
name  of  their  city,  that  the  Achasans  would  invite  Antigonus  to  be  present  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  their  assembly;  and  every  one  seemed  to  approve  of  that  motion. 
Aratus  then  rose  up,  and  after  he  had  represented  the  voluntary  goodness  of  the  king 
in  the  strongest  light,  and  commended  the  sentiments  that  prevailed  in  the  assembly, 
he  intimated  to  them,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  precipitating  any  thing;  thai  it 
would  be  very  honourable  for  the  republic  to  endeavour  to  terminate  her  wars  by 
her  own  forces;  and  that  if  any  calamitous  accident  should  render  her  incapable  of 
doing  so,  it  would  then  be  time  enough  to  have  recourse  to  her  friends.  This  ad- 
vice was  o-enerally  approved;  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  Achaeans  should  employ 
their  own  forces  in  supporting  the  present  war. 

The  events  of  it  were,  however,  very  unfavourable  to  them;  for  Cleomenes  made 
himself  master  of  several  cities  of  Peloponnesus,:]:  the  most  considerable  of  which 
was  Argos,  and  at  last  seized  Corinth,§  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel.  The 
Achesans  had  then  no  longer  time  for  deliberation;  Antigonus  was  called  in  to  their 
assistance,  and  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  him,  without 
which  he  Would  never  have  engaged  in  that  expedition;  for  he  wanted  a  place  of 
streno-th,  and  there  was  none  which  suited  him  so  effectually  as  that,  as  well  on  ac- 
counf  of  its  advantageous  situation  between  two  seas,  as  its  fortifications,  which 
rendered  it  almost  impregnable.  Aratus  sent  his  son  to  Antigonus  among  the  other 
hostages.  That  prince  advanced  by  long  marches,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
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foot  and  fourteen  hundred  horse.  Aratus  set  out  by  sea,  with  the  principal  officers 
of  the  league,  to  meet  Antigonus  at  the  city  of  Pegie,  unknown  to  the  enemy;  and 
when  that  prince  was  informed  of  his  arrival  in  person,  he  advanced  to  him,  and 
rendered  Iiim  all  the  honours  due  to  a  general  of  distinguished  rank  and  merit. 

Cleomenes,  instead  of  attempting  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Ishmus,  thought  it 
more  adviseable  to  throw  up  trenches,  andTaise  strong  walls  to  fortify  the  passes  of  the 
Onian  mountains,*  and  to  harass  the  enemy  by  frequent  attacks,  rather  than  hazard 
a  battle  widi  such  well-disciplined  and  warlike  troops.  This  conduct  of  the  king  of 
Sparta  reduced  Antigonus  to  great  extremiiies,  for  he  had  not  provided  himself  with 
any' considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  and  found  it  not  very  practicable  to  force  the 
passes  defended  by  Cleomenes:  the  only  expedient,  therefore,  to  which  Antigonus 
could  have  recourse  in  this  perplexity,  was  to  advance  to  the  promontory  of  Herasa, 
and  from  thence  to  transport  his  army  by  sea  to  Sicyon;  which  would  require  a  con- 
siderable time  as  well  as  great  preparations,  which  could  not  easily  be  made. 

While  Antigonus  was  embarrassed  in  his  manner,  some  friends  of  Aratus  arrived 
at  his  camp  one  night,  by  sea,  and  informed  him  that  the  people  of  Argos  had  revolt- 
ed against  Cleomenes,  and  were  then  besieging  the  citadel.  Aratus  having  likewise 
received  fifteen  hundred  men  from  Antigonus,  set  out  by  sea,  and  arrived  at  Epi- 
daurus.f 

Cleomedes  receiving  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  about  nine  or  ten  in  the 
evening,  immediately  detached  Megistones,  with  two  thousand  men  to  succour  his 
party  at  Argos  as  soon  as  possible;  after  which  he  industriously  watched  the  motions 
of  Antigonus,  and,  to  animate  the  Corinthians,  assured  them,  that  the  disorders  which 
had  lately  happened  at  Argos  w^re  no  more  than  a  slight  commotion  excited  by  a 
few  mutinous  persons,  which  would  easily  be  suppressed.  In  this,  however  he  was 
deceived,  for  Megistones  having  been  slain  in  a  skirmish,  as  soon  as  he  entered  Argos, 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  w^as  soon  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  several 
couriers  had  been  seiit  from  those  troops  to  demand  immediate  assistance  from  the 
Spartan  army.  Cleomenes  being  then  apprehensive  that  the  enemies,  if  they  should 
happen  to  niake  themselves  masters  of  Argos,  w-ouid  shut  up  all  the  passes  agamst 
him,  and  bv  that  means  be  in  a  condition  to  ravage  all  Laconia  with  impunity,  and 
even  to  form  the  siege  of  Sparta,  which  would  then  be  without  defence,  therefore 
thought  it  adviseable  to  decamp,  and  marched  with  all  his  army  from  Corinth. 

Antigonus,  soon  after  this  retreat  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  entered  the  place,  and 
secured  it  to  himself  with  a  good  garrison.  Cleomenes  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at 
Argos,  before  the  revolters  had  any  suspicion  of  his  approach,  and  at  first  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  scale  several  parts  of  the  town,  where  he  forced  some  of  the  enemy's 
troops  to  save  themselves  by  flight;  but  Aratus  having  entered  the  city  on  one  side, 
and  king  Antigonus  appearing  with  all  his  troops. on  the  other,  Cleomenes  retired  to 
Mantinea.  -^ 

During  the  continuance  of  this  march,  he  received  advice  in  the  evening  from 
couriers  at  Tegea,  which  affected  him  as  much  as  all  his  former  misfortunes.  They 
acquainted  him  with  the  death  of  his  consort  Agiatis,  from  whom  he  had  never  been 
able  to  absent  himself  a  whole  campaign,  even\vhen  his  expeditions  were  most  suc- 
cessful; and  such  was  his  tenderness  and  esteem  for  her,  that  it  had  alwaysbeen  cus- 
tomary for  him  to  make  frequent  returns  to  Sparta  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  com- 
pany. The  next  morning  he  renewed  his  march  by  dawn,  and  arrived  early  at 
Sparta,  where,  after  he  had  devoted  some  moments  in  pouring  out  his  sorrows  to  his 
mother  and  children  in  his  own  house,  he  resumed  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

About  the  same  time,  Ptolemy,  who  had  promised  to  assist  him  in  the  war,  sent  to 
him  to  demand  his  mother  and  children  as  hosta;^cs.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
Cleomenes  could  presume  to  acq^iaint  his  parent  with  the  king  of  Egypt's  demand; 
and  though  he  frequently  went  to  visit  her,  with  an  intention  to  explain  himself,  he 
never  ha(f  resolution  enough  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  His  mother,^  observing  the 
perplexity  in  which  he  appeared,  began  to  entertain  some  suspicion  of  the  cause;  for 
mothers  Live  usually  a  great  share  of  penetration,  with  reference  to  their  children. 
She  inquired  of  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  whether  her  son  did  not  de- 
sire something  from  her,  which  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  communicate  to 
her?  And  when  Cleomenes  had  at  last  the  resolution  to  open  the  attair  to  her;  "How, 
my  son!"  said  she,  with  a  smile,  "is  this  the  secret  you  wanted  courage  to  disclose  to 
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me?  Why,  m  the  name  of  heaven,  did  you  not  immediately  cause  me  to  be  put  oh 
board  some  vessel,  and  s6nt  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  where 
my  person  may  be  useful  t©  Sparta,  before  old  age  consumes  and  destroys  it  in  lan- 
guor and  inaction?" 

When  the  preparations  for  her  voyage  were  completed,  Cratesiclea  the  mother  of 
Cleomenes,  took  her  son  aside,  before  she  entered  the  vessel,  and  led  him  into  the 
temple  of  Neptune.  There  she  held  him  a  great  while  clasped  in  her  arms,  and  after 
she  had  bathed  his  fiice  with  a  tender  flow  of  tears,  she  recommended  the  liberty 
and  honour  of  his  country  to  his  care.  When  she  saw  him  weep  in  the  excess  of 
his  anguish  at  that  melancholy  parting,  "King  of  Lacedaemon,"  said  she,  "let  us  dry 
up  our  tears,  that  no  person, 'when  we  quit  the  temple,  may  see  us  weep,  or  do  any 
thing  unworthy  of  Sparta.  For,  this  is  in  our  power;  events  are  in  the  hands  of 
God!"  When" she  had  expressed  herself  to  this  effect,  she  composed  her  counte- 
nance, led  her  inflmt  grandson  to  the  ship,  and  commanded  the  pilot  to  sail  that  mo- 
ment fi-om  the  port. 

As  soon  as  !5he  arrived  in  Egvpt,  she  was  informed  thai  Ptolemy,  having  received 
an  embassy  from  Antigonus,  was  satisfied  with  the  proposals  made  by  that  prince; 
and  she  had  likewise  iiitelligence,  that  her  son  Cleomenes  was  solicited  by  the  Achse- 
ans  to  conclude  a  treaty  wilh  them  and  Sparta,  but  that  he  durst  not  put  an  end  to 
the  war  without  the  consent  of  Ptolemy,  because  he  was  apprehensive  of  fiis  mother, 
who  was  then  in  the  power  of  that  king.  When  she  had  been  fully  instructed  in 
these  particulars,  she  sent  express  orders  to  her  son,  to  transact,  without  the  least 
fear  or  hesitation,  whatever  he  imagined  would  prove  beneficial  or  glorious  to  Spar- 
ta, and  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  disconcerted  by  his  apprehensions  of  the  treatment 
an  aged  woman  and  a  htile  infant  might  sustain  from  Ptolemy.  Such  were  the  sen- 
timents which  even  the  women  of  Sparta  thought  it  their  glory  to  cherish. 

Antis-onus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  himself  master  of  Tegea,  Mantinea,' 
Orchom'ene,  and  several  other  cities;  Cleomenes,  who  was  then  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  Laconia,  permitted  all  the  fielots  who  were  capable  of  paying  five 
minse,  to  purchase'^their  freedom.  From  this  contribution  he  raised  five  hundred  ta- 
lents, and  armed  two  thousand  of  these  helots  after  the  Macedonian  manner,  in  order 
10  oppose  them  to  the  leUcaspides  of  Antigonus;  he  then  formed  an  enterprise,  which 
certainly  no  one  could  have  expected  from  him.  The  city  of  Magalopolis  was  very 
considerable  at  that  time,  and  even  not  inferior  to  Sparta  in  power  and  extent.  Cleo- 
menes concerted  measures  ibr  surprising  this  city,  and  to  take  it  without  any  opposi- 
tion; and  as  Antigonus  had  sent  most  of  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  Macedo- 
nia, while  he  himself  continued  at  Egium,  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achasans, 
the  king  of  Sparta  justly  supposed  that  the  garrison  of  the  city  could  not  be  very 
strong  at  that  time,  nor  their  guards  very  strict  in  their  duty,  as  they  were  not  ap- 
pr£heiisive  of  any  insult  from  an  enemy  so  weak  as  himself;  and,  consequently,  that 
if  he  proceeded  with  expedition  in  his'  design,  Antigonus,  who  was  then  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  days  march  from  the  place,  would  be  incapable  of  aftbrding  it  any  as- 
sistance. The  event  succeeded  according  to  the  plan  he  had  projected;  for  as  he 
arrived  at  the  city  by  night,  he  scaled  the  walls;  and  made  liimself  master  of  the 
place  without  any  opposition.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Messene,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  before  their  enemies  had  any  thoughts  of  pursuing  them;  and 
Antigonus  was  not  informed  of  this  accident,  till  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  it.* 

Cleomenes,  with  a  generosity  of  mind  which  has  kw  examples  in  histor^^,  sent  a 
herald  to  acquaint  the  people  of  Megalopolis,  that  he  would  restore  them  the  posses- 
sion of  their  city,  provided  they  would  renounce  the  Achaean  league,  and  enter  into 
a  friendship  and  confederacy  with  Sparta;  but,  however  advantageous  this  office 
seemed,  they  could  not  prevail  on  themselves  to  accept  it,  but  rather  chos-e  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  estates^  as  well  as  of  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  their  gods,  in  a  word,  to  see  themselves  divested  of  all  that  was  most  dear  and 
valuable  to  them,  than  to  violate  the  faith  they  had  sworn  to  their  allies.  The  fimious 
Philopoemen,  whom  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  sequel  of  this 
history,  and  who  was  then  at  Messene,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  generous  reso- 
lution.'^ Who  could  ever  expect  to  discover  so  much  greatness  of  soul,  and  such  a 
nobleness  of  thought,  from  the  very  dregs  of  Greece;  for,  by  that  name,  the  times  of 
which  we  now  treat  m.ay  justly  be  described,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  glo- 
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rious  ao-es  of  Greece,  united  and  triumphant,  when  even  the  Uistre  of  its  victories  was 
lost  in  the  splendour  of  its  virtues! 

This  refusal  of  the  Megalopolitans  highly  enraged  Cleomenes,  who,  till  the  moment 
he  received  their  answer,  had  not  only  spared  the  city,  but  had  even  been  «areful  to 
prevent  the  soldiers  from  committing  the  least  disorder;  but  his  anger  was  then  in- 
flamed to  such  a  degree,  that  he  abandoned  the  place  to  pillage,  and  sent  all  the 
statues  and  pictures  to  his  own  city.  He  also  demohshed  the  greatest  part  of  the  walls, 
with  the  strongest  quarters,  and  then  marched  his  troops  back  to  Sparta.  The  deso- 
lation of  the  city  extremely  afflicted  the  Achasans,  who  considered  their  inability  to 
assist  such  faithful  allies,  as  a  crime  for  which  they  ought  to  reproach  themselves. 

This  people  were  soon  sensible,  that  by  imploring  the  aid  of  Antigonus,  they  had 
subjected  themselves  to  an  imperious  master^  who  made  their  liberties  the  price  of  his 
aid.  He  compelled  them  to  ])ass  a  decree,  which  prohibited  them  from  writing  to  any 
king,  or  sending  any  embassy,  without  his  permission;  and  he  obliged  them  co  furnish 
provisions,  and  pay  for  the  garrison  he  had  put  into  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which,  in 
reality,  was  making  them  pay  for  their  own  chains;  for  this  citadel  was  the  very  place 
which  kept  them  ui  subjection.  They  had  abandoned  themselves  to  slavery  in  so 
abject  a  manner,  as  even  to  offer  sacrifices  and  libations,  and  exhibit  public  games,  in 
honour  of  Antigonus;  and  Aratus  was  no  longer  regarded  by  them.  Antigonus  set 
up  in  Argosall  the  statues  of  those  tyrants  which  Aratus  had  throAvndown,  and  des- 
troyed all  those  which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  persons  who  surprised  ihe 
citadel  of  Corinth,  except  one,  which  was  that  of  Aratus  himself;  and  all  the  entreat- 
ies of  this  ijeneral  could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to  desist  from  such  a  proceeding. 
The  sight  of  these  transactions  gave  him  the  utmost  anxiety;  but  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  atfairs,  and  suffered  a  just  punishment  for  subjecting  liimself  and  his  coun- 
try to  a  foreign  yoke.  Antigonus  also  took  the  ciiy  of  Mantinea,  and  when  he  had 
most  inhumanly  murdered  a  great  number  of  the  citizens,  and  sold  the  rest  into  cap- 
tivity, he  abandoned  the  place  to  the  Argives,  in  order  to  its  being  repeopled  by  theni; 
and  even  charged  Aratus  with  that  commission,  who  had  the  meanness  to  call  this 
new-inhabited  city,  Antigonia,  in  honour  of  him  who  had  shown  himself  its  most  cruel 
enemy.  A  sad,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  salutary  example,  which  shows,  that  when 
once  a  person  has  consented  to  stoop  to  a  state  of  servitude,  he  sees  himself  daily 
compelled  to  descend  lower,  without  knowing  where  or  how  to  stop. 

Aratus,  by  employing  his  own  endeavours  to  load  his  republic  with  shackles,  was 
guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime,  the  enormity  of  which,  no  great  quality  nur  any 
shining  action  can  ever  extenuate.  He  acted  thus,  merely  through  jealousy  of  his 
rival  Cleomenes,  whose  glory,  and  the  superiority  which  that  young  prhice  had  ob- 
tained over  him  by  the  success  of  his  arms,  were  insupportable  to  him.  What,  says 
Plutarch,  did  Cleomenes  demand  of  the  Arcliaeans,  as  the  sole  preliminary  to  the  peace 
he  offered  them?  Was  it  not  their  election  of  him  for  their  general?  And  did  he  not 
demand  that  with  a  view  to  complete  the  welfare  of  their  cities,  and  secure  to  them 
the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  so  signal  an  honour, 
and  so  glorious  a  title  ?  If,  therefore,  continues  Plutarch,  it  had  been  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  have  chosen  either  Cleomenes  or  Antigonus,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
Greek  or  a  barbarian,  for  the  Macedonians  were  considered  as  such;  in  a  word,  if 
they  were  obliged  to  have  a  master,  would  not  the  meanest  citizen  of  Sparta  have 
been  preferable  to  the  greatest  of  the  Macedonians;  at  least,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  had  any  regard  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  Greece?  Jealousy,  however,  ex- 
tinguished all  those  sentiments  in  the  mind  of  Aratus;  so  difficult  is  it  to  behold  supe 
rior  merit  with  an  eye  of  satisfaction  and  tranquillity. 

Aratus,  therefore,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  submit  to  Cleomenes,  nor  consent  that 
a  king  of  Sparta,  descended  from  Hercules,  and  a  king  who  had  lately  re-established 
the  ancient  discipline  of  that  city,  should  add  to  his  other  titles  that  of  captain-gene- 
ral of  the  Achseans,  called  in  a  stranger,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  professed  himself 
a  mortal  enemy;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  filled  Peloponnesus  with  those  very 
Macedonians,  whom  he  had  made  it  his  glory  to  expel  from  thence  in  his  youth.  He 
even  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  and  all  Achaia,  by  his  example,  fell  prostrate  before 
them,  as  an  indication  of  their  promptitude  to  accomplisli  the  commands  of  their  im- 
perious masters.  In  a  word,  from  a  man  accustomed  to  liberty,  he  became  an  abject 
and  servile  flatterer;  he  had  the  baseness  to  oiler  sacrifices  to  Antigonus,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  procession  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  joining  at  the 
same  time  in  hvmns  to  the  honour  of  that  prince,  and  rendering,  bv  these  low  adu- 
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lations,  that  homnge  to  a  mortal  man,  which  none  but  the  Divinity  can  claim,  and 
even  to  a  man  who  then  carried  death  in  liis  bosom,  and  was  ready  to  sink  into  putre- 
faction; for  he  at  that  time  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  slow  consumption. 
Aratus  was,  however,  a  man  of  great  merit  in  other  respects,  and  had  shown  himself 
to  be  an  extraordinary  person,  alio^'eiher  worthy  of  Greece.  In  him,  says  Plutarch, 
we  see  a  deplorable  instance  of  human  frailly;  which,  amidst  the  lustre  of  so  many 
rare  and  excellent  qualities,  could  not  form  the  |)!an  of  a  virtue  exempted  from  blame. 
We  hav^e  already  observed,  that  Anligoniis  had  sent  his  troops  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  Macedonia.  Cleomenes,  at  the  return  of  spring,  formed  an  enterprise,  wiiich, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  was  the  result  of  temerity  and  folly;  but,  according  to 
Polybius,  a  com])etent  judge  in  afiairs  of  that  nature,  it  was  concerted  with  all  ima- 
ginable prudence  and  sagacity.  As  he  was  sensible  that  the  Macedonians  were  dis- 
persed in  their  quarters,  and  that  Antigonus  passed  the  winter  season  with  his  t>iends 
at  Argos.  without  any  other  guard  than  an  inconsiderable  number  of  foreign  troopsj 
he  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  Argos  in  order  to  lay  them  waste.  He 
"was  of  opinion,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  Antigonus  should  be  so  much  affected  with 
the  apprehensions  of  ignominy  as  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  would  certainly  be  defeated; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  decline  fighting,  he  would  lose  all  his  repu- 
tation with  the  Achaeans,  while  the  Spartans,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  rendered 
more  daring  and  intrepid.  The  event  succeeded  according  to  his  expectations;  for  as 
the  whole  country  was  ruined  by  the  devastations  of  his  troops,  the  people  of  Argos, 
in  their  rage  and  impatience,  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  at  the  palace-gate, 
and  with  a  murmuring  tone,  pressed  the  king  either  to  give  their  enemies  battle,  or 
resign  the  command  of  his  troops  to  those  who  were  less  timorous  than  himself  An- 
tigonus, on  the  other  hand,  who  had  so  much  of  the  prudence  and  presence  of  mind 
essential  to  a  great  general,  as  to  be  sensible  that  the  dishonourable  part  of  one  in 
his  station,  did  not  consist  in  hearing  himself  reproached,  but  in  exposing  himself 
rashly,  and  without  reason,  and  in  quitting  certainties  for  chance,  refused  to  take  the 
field,  and  persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to  fight.  Cleomenes,  therefore,  led  up  his 
troops  to  the  walls  of  Argos,  and  when  he  had  laid  the  low  country  waste,  marched 
his  army  back  to  Sparta.* 

This  expedition  redounded  very  much  to  his  honour,  and  even  obhged  his  enemies 
to  confess  that  he  was  an  excellent  general,  and  a  person  of  the  highest  merit  and  ca- 
pacity in  the  conduct  of  the  most  arduous  affairs.  In  a  word,  they  could  never  suffi- 
ciently admire  his  manner  of  opposing  the  forces  of  a  single  city  to  the  whole  power 
of  the  Macedonians,  uniting  with  that  of  Peloponnesus,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
supplies  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  king;  and  especially  when  they  considered, 
that  he  had  not  only  preserved  Laconia  free  from  all  insults,  but  had  even  penetrated 
into  the  territories  of  his  enemies,  where  he  ravaged  the  country,  and  made  himself 
master  of  several  great  cities.  This  they  were  persuaded  could  not  be  the  effect  of 
any  ordinary  abilities  in  the  art  of  war,  nor  of  any  common  magnanimity  of  soul.  A 
misfortune,  Lowever,  unhappily  prevented  him  from  reinstating  Sparta  in  her  ancient 
power,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  sequel. 

SECTION    V. BATTLE    OF    SELASIA,  WHEREIN  ANTIGONUS  DEFEATS  CLEOMENES.   A    GREAT 

EARTHQ.UAKE    AT  RHODES. 

The  Macedonians  and  Achseans  having  quitted  their  quarters  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, Antigonus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  advanced  into  Laconia.  His 
army  was  composed  of  twenty-eight  thousand  foot  and  twelve  hundred  horse;  but  that 
of  Cleomenes  did  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men.  As  the  latter  of  these 
two  princes  expected  an  irruption  from  the  enemy,  he  had  fortified  all  the  passes,  by 
posting  detachment.s  of  his  own  troops  in  them,  and  by  throwing  up  intrenchments,  and 
cutting  down  trees;  after  which  helbrmed  his  camp  at  Selasia.  He  rightly  imagined  that 
the  enemies  Avould  endeavour  to  force  a  passage  into  that  country  through  this  avenue, 
and  was  not  deceived.  This  defile  was  formed  by  two  mountains,  one  of  which  had 
the  name  of  Eva,  and  the  other  that  of  Olympus.  The  river  Oeneus  ran  between 
them,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  the  road  to  Sparta.  Cleomenes,  havmg  thrown 
up  a  go.od  intrenchment  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  posted  his  brother  Euclidas  on 
the  emineiKx  of  Eva,  at  tlie  head  of  the  allies,  and  planted  himself  on  Olympus,  with 
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the  LacedsBmonians,  and  a  party  of  the  foreig-ii  troops,  placinor,  at  the  same  time,  along 
each  bank  of  the  river,  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry  and  foreign  auxiliaries.^ 

Antio-onus,  when  he  arrived  there,  saw  all  the  passes  fortified,  and  was  sensible,  by 
the  manner  in  wiiich  Cleomenes  had  posted  his  iroops,  that  he  had  neolected  no  pre- 
caution for  defending  himsell'and  attacking  his  enemies,  and  that  he  had  Ibrmed  his 
camp  in  such  an  advantageous  position,  as  rendered  all  approaches  to  it  extremely 
diflicult.  All  this  abated  his  ardour,  for  a  battle,  and  caused  him  to  encamp  at  a 
small  distance,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  covering  his  troops  with  a  rivulet. 
He  continued  there  for  several  days,  in  order  to  view  the  situation  of  the  different 
posts,  and  sound  the  disposition  of  the  people  who  composed  the  enemy's  army.  Some- 
times he  seemed  to  be  forming  designs,  which  kept  the  erremy  in  suspense  how  to  act. 
They  however  were  always  on  their  guard,  and  the  situation  of  each  army  equally 
secured  them  from  insults.     At  lasf  both  sides  resolved  upon  a  decisive  battle. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  why  Cleomenes,  who  was  posted  so  advantageously 
at  that  time,  and  whose  troops  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy  by  one  third,  and 
were  secure  of  a  free  communication  in  their  rear  with  Sparta,  from  whence  they 
might  easily  be  supplied  with  provisions,  should  resolve,  without  the  least  apparent 
necessity,  to  hazard  a  battle,  the  event  of  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Lacedsemon. 

Polybius  indeed  seems  to  intimate  the  cause  of  this  proceeding,  when  he  observes, 
that  Ptolemy  caused  Cleomenes  to  be  acquainted,  that  he  no  longer  would  supply  him 
with  money,  and  exhorted  him  at  the  same  time  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  ' 
Antigonus.  As  Cleomenes,  therefore,  was  incapable  of  defraying  the  expense  of 
this  war,  and  was  not  only  in  arrear  with  his  foreign  troops  to  the  amount  of  a  very 
considerable  sum,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  his  Spartan  forces,  we 
may  consequently  suppose  that  this  situation  of  his  affairs  was  his  inducement  to  ven- 
ture a  battle. 

When  the  signals  where  given  on  each  side,  Antigonus  detached  a  body  of  troops, 
consisting  of  Macedonian  and  Illyrian  battalions,  alternately  disposed,  against  those 
of  the  enemy,  posted  on  mount  Eva.  His  second  line  consisted  of  Acarnanians  and 
Cretans,  and  in  the  rear  of  these  two  thousand  Achceans  were  drawn  up  as  a  body  of 
reserve.  He  drew  up  his  cavalry  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order  to  confront 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  caused  them  to  be  supported  by  a  thousand  of  the  Achaean 
foot,  and  the  sam.e  number  of  Megalopolitans.  He  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  light-armed  foreign  troops,  and  advanced  to  Mount  Olym- 
pus to  attack  Cleomenes.  The  foreigners  were  disposed  in  ihe  first  line,  and  march- 
ed immediately  before  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  divided  into  two  bodies, 
the  one  in  the  rear  of  the  other,  because  the  ground  would  not  admit  their  forming  a 
laro;er  front. 

The  action  began  at  Mount  Eva,  when  the  light-armed  troops,  who  had  been 
posted  with  an  intention  to  cover  and  support  the  cavalry  of  Cleomenes,  observing 
that  the  remotest  cohorts  of  the  Achaean  forces  were  uncovered,  immediately  wheeled 
about  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  Those  who  endeavoured  to  gain  the  summit 
of  the  mountains,  found  themselves  vigorously  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  in  great 
danger,  being  threatened  in  front  by  Eucndas,  who  Avas  in  a  higher  situation,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  charged  in  their  rear  by  the  foreign  troops,  who  attacked  them 
with  the  greatest  impetuosity.  Philopoemen  and  his  citizens  were  posted  among  the 
cavalry  of  Antigonus,  who  were  supported  by  the  lilyrians,  and  had  orders  not  to  move 
from  that  post  till  a  particular  signal  should  be  given.  Philopoemen  observing  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  fall  upon  this  light  infantry  of  Euclidas,  and  rout  them  entirely, 
and  that  this  was  the  critical  moment  lor  the  charge,  immediately  communicated  his 
opinion  to  such  of  the  king's  officers  as  commanded  the  cavalry.  They,  however, 
would  not  so  much  as  hear  him,  merely  because  he  had  never  commanded,  and  was 
then  very  young;  and  even  treated  what  he  said  as  a  chimera.  Philoposmen  was 
not  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  that  conduct,  but  at  the  head  of  his  own  citizens, 
whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  follow  him,  he  attacked  and  repulsed  that  body  of  in- 
fantry with  great  slaughter. 

The  Macedonians  and  lilyrians,  being  disengaged  by  this  operation  from  what  be- 
fore had  retarded  their  motions,  boldly  marched  up  the  hill  to  their  enemies.  Euclidas 
was  then  to  engage  with  a  phalanx,  whose  whole  force  consisted  in  the  strict  union  of 
its  parts,  the  closeness  of  its  ranks,  the   steady  and  equal   force  of  its  numerous  and 
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pointed  spears,  and  the  uniform  impetuosity  of  that  heavy  body,  which,  by  its  weight, 
overthrew  and  bore  down  all  before  it.  *  "^ 

In  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  an  able  officer  would  have  marched  down 
the  mountain  with  such  of  his  troops  as  were  lightest  armed  and  most  active,  to  liave 
met  the  phalanx.  He  might  easily  have  attacked  those  troops  as  soon  as  they  began 
to  asceml,  and  would  then  have  haiassed  them  on  every  side.  The  inequalities  of 
the  mountain,  with  the  difliculty  of  ascending  it  entirely  uncovered,  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  have  opened  a  passage  through  this  body  ol"  men,  and  to  have  inter- 
rupted their  march,  by  putting  tfieir  ranks  into  confusion,  and  breaking  their  order 
of  battle;  he  might  also  have  lalien  back  by  degrees,  in  ordei-  to  regain  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  as  the  enemy  advanced  upon  him;  and  after  he  had  deprived  them  of 
the  only  advantage  they  could  expect  from  the  quality  of  their  arms,  and  the  dispos- 
ition of  their  troops,  he  might  have  improved  tlte  advantage  of  his  post  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  have  easily  put  them  to  tiight. 

Euclidas,  instead  of  acting  in  this  manner,  continued  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
flattering  himself,  that  victory  woidd  inliillibly  attend  his  arms;  he  imagined,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  higher  he  permitted  the  enemy  to  advance,  the  easier  it  would 
be  for  him  to  precipitate  their  troops  down  the  steep  declivity;  but,  as  he  had  not  re- 
served for  his  own  forces  a  sufficient  extent  of  ground  for  any  retreat  that  might  be 
necessary  for  avoiding  the  formidable  charge  of  the  phalanx,  which  advanced  upon 
him  in  good  order,  his  troops  were  crowded  together  in  such  a  manner,  as  oblitred 
him  to  fight  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  mountain,  wiiere  they  could  not  long  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  Illyrian  arms,  and  the  order  of  battle  into  which  that  infantry  formed 
themselves  on  the  eminence;  and  as  his  men  could  neither  retreat  nor  change  their 
ground,  they  were  soon  defeated  by  their  enemies. 

Duj'ing  this  action  the  cavalry  of  each  army  had  also  engaged.  That  of  the  Achse- 
ans  behaved  themselves  with  great  bravery,  and  Philopoemen  in  particular;  because 
they  were  sensible  that  the  liberties  of  their  repubhc  would  be  decided  by  this  battle. 
Philopoemen,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  wiiile  he 
fought,  his  armour  was  pierced  through  with  a  javelin;  the  wound,  however,  was 
not  mortal,  nor  attended  with  any  ill  consequences. 

The  two  kings  began  the  engagement  on  Mount  Olympus,  with  their  light-armed 
troops  and  foreign  soldiers,  of  whom  each  had  about  five  thousand.  As  this  action 
was  performed  in  the  sight  of  the  sovereign!  and  ihe  armies,  the  troops  emulated  each 
other  in  signalizing  themselves,  as  welt  in  parties,  as  when  the  battle  became  general. 
Man  to  man,  and  rank  to  rank,  all  fought  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  obstinacy. 
Cleomenes,  when  he  saw  his  brother  defeated,  and  his  cavalry  losing  ground  in  the 
plain,  was  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would  pour  upon  him  from  all  quarters;  and 
therefore  thought  it  adviseable  to  level  all  the  inlrenchraents  around  his  camp,  and 
cause  his  whole  army  to  march  out  in  front.  The  trumpets  having  sounded  a  signal 
for  the  light-armed  troops  to  retreat  from  the  tract  between  the  two  camps,  each  pha- 
lanx advanced  wit!i  loud  shouts,  shifting  their  lances  at  the  same  time,  and  began 
the  charsre.  The  action  was  very  iiot.  The  Macedonians  sometimes  fell  back  be- 
fore the  valour  of  the  Spartans;  and  these  in  their  turn,  were  unable  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx;  till  at  last  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  advancing 
with  their  lances  lowered  and  closed,  <*Jiarged  the  Lacedannonians  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  phalanx  that  had  doubled  its  ranks,  and  drove  them  from  their  in- 
trenchinents.  The  defeat  then  became  general;  the  Lacedaemonians  fell  in  great 
iiimibers,  and  those  who  survived  fied  from  the  field  of  battle  in  the  greatest  disor- 
der. Cleomenes,  with  only  a  few  fiorse,  retreated  to  Sparta.  Plutarch  assures  us, 
that  most  of"  the  foreiirn  troops  perisiied  in  this  battle,  and  that  no  more  than  two 
hundred  LacedsrMiionians  escapeJ  out  of  six  tlu)usand. 

It  may  justly  be  said,  that  Antigonus  derived  his  success,  in  some  measure,  from 
the  prudence  and  bravery  of  the  young  Phil(>p(Emen.  His  bold  resolution  to  at- 
tack the  light  infantry  of  the  enemy  with  so  few  fouces  as  those  of  his  own  troops, 
coniributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  wingC(mimanded  by  Euclidas,  and  that  drew  on 
the  general  defeat.  This  action,  undertaken  by  a  private  captain  of  horse,  not  only 
without  orders,  but  in  opposition  to  the  superior  officers,  and  even  contrary  to  the 
command  of  the  general,  seems  to  be  a  transgression  of  military  discipline;  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  v/elfare  of  an  army  is  a  circumstance  superior  to 
all  other  considerations.  Had  the  general  been  present,  he  himseU\vould  have  given 
directions  for  that  motion,  and  the  delay  even  of  a  single  moment,  might  occasion 
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the  impossibility  of  its  success.  It  is  evident  that  Antigonus  judged  of  the  action  in 
this  manner;  for  when  tiie  battle  was  over,  he  assumed  an  air  of  seeming  displeasure, 
and  demanded  of  Alexander,  who  commanded  his  cavalry,  what  his  reason  could  be 
for  beo-innincr  the  attack  before  the  signal,  contrary  to  the  orders  he  had  issued?  Alex- 
ander^then  replving,  that  it  was  not  himself,  but  a  young  officer  of  Megalopolis,  who 
had  transo-resse'd  his  commands  in  that  manner,  "That  young  man,"  said  Antigonus, 
"in  seizing  the  occasion,  behaved  like  a  great  general,  but  you,  the  general,  like  a 
young  man." 

Sparta,  on  this  disaster,  showed  that  ancient  steadiness  and  -intrepidity,  which 
seemed  to  have  something  of  a  savage  air,  and  had  distinguished  her  citizen^  on  all 
occasions.  No  married  woman  was  seen  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  The 
old  men  celebrated  the  death  of  their  children;  and  the  children  congratulated  their 
fathers  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Every  one  deplored  the  fate  which  had  prevented 
them  from  sacrificing  their  lives  to  the  hberty  of  their  country.  They  opened  their 
hospitable  doors  to  those  who  returned  covered  with  wounds  from  the  army;  they 
attended  them  mth  peculiar  care,  and  supplied  them  with  all  the  accommodations 
they  needed.  No  trouble  or  confusion  was  seen  through  the  whole  city,  and  every 
individual  lamented  more  the  public  calamity,  than  any  particular  loss  of  their  own. 

Cleomenes,  upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  advised  his  citizens  to  receive  Antigonus; 
assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  whatever  m.ight  be  his  own  condition,  he  would 
always  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  whenever  it 
should  happen  to  be  in  his  power.  He  then  retired  into  his  own  house,  but  Avould 
neither  drink,  though  very  thirsty,  nor  sit  down,  though  extremely  fatigued.  Charg- 
ed as  he  then  was  with  the  weight  of  his  armour,  he  leaned  against  a  column,  with 
his  head  reclined  on  his  arm;  and  after  he  had  deliberated  with  himself  for  some  time 
on  the  difierent  measures  in  his  power  to  take,  he  suddenly  quitted  the  house,  and 
went  with  his  friends  to  the  port  of  Gythium,  where  he  embarked  in  a  vessel  he  had 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  sailed  for  Egypt. 

A  Spartan,  having  made  a  lively  representation  to  him  of  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences that  might  attend  his  iHlended  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  the  indignity  a  king  of 
Sparta  would  sustain  by  crouching  in  a  servile  manner  to  a  foreign  prince,  took  that 
opportunity  to  exhort  him  in  the  strongest  manner,  tx)  prevent  those  just  reproaches 
by  a  voluntary  and  glorious  death,  and  to  vindicate,  by  that  action,  those  who  had 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  fields  of  Selasia  for  the  liberty  of  Sparta.  "You  are  de- 
ceived," cried  Cleomenes,  "if  you  imagine  there  is  any  bravery  in  confronting  death, 
merely  through  the  apprehension  of  false  shame,  or  the  desire  of  empty  applause; 
say  rather,  that  such  an  action  is  mean  and  pusillanimous.  The  death  we  maj^  be 
induced  to  covet,  instead  of  being  the  evasion  of  an  action,  ought  to  be  an  action  it- 
self,* since  nothing  can  be  more  dishonourable  than  either  to  live  or  die,  merely  for 
one's  self.  For  my  part,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  useful  to  my  country,  to  my  latest 
breath;  and  whenever  this  hope  shall  fail  us,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  have  recourse 
to  death,  if  such  should  be  then  our  inclination." 

Cleomenes  had  scarcely  set  sail,  before  Antigonus  arrived  at  Sparta,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  city.  He  seemed  to  treat  the  inhabitants  more  like  a  friend  than 
a  conqueror;  and  declared  to  them,  that  he  had  not  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
Spartans,  but  against  Cleomenes,  whose  flight  had  satisfied  and  disarmed  his  resent- 
ment. He  likewise  added,  that  it  would  be  glorious  to  his  memory,  to  have  it  said 
by  posterity,  that  Sparta  had  been  preserved  by  the  prince  who  alone  had  the  good 
fortune  to  take  it.  He  reckoned  he  had  saved  that  city  by  abolishing  all  that  the 
zeal  of  Cleomenes  had  accomplished,  f()r  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
Lycurgus;  though  that  conduct  v/as  the  real  cause  of  its  ruin.  Sparta  lost  all  that 
was  valuable  to  her,  by  the  overthrow  and  involuntary  retreat  of  Cleomenes.  One 
fatal  blow  blotted  out  that  happy  dawn  of  power  and  glory,  and  for  ever  deprived 
him  of  the  hopes  of  reinstating  his  city  in  her  ancient  splendour  and  original  authori- 
ty, which  were  incapable  of  subsisting  after  the  abolition  of  those  ancient  laws  and 
customs  on  which  her  welfare  was  founded.  Corruption  then  resumed  her  former 
course,  and  daily  gathered  strength,  till  Sparta  sunk  to  her  last  declension  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  It  may  therefore  be  justly  said,  that  the  bold  views  and  enter- 
prises of  Cleomenes  were  the  last  struggles  of  her  expiring  liberty .f 

*  The  ancients  maintained  it  as  a  principle,  that  the  death  ol  the  persons  employed  in  the  administration  of 
a  state  ought  neither  t«be  useless  nor  inactive,  with  respect  t*  the  public;  but  a  natural  consequenee  of  their 
ministry,  and  one  of  their  roust  important  actions.— Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  57. 

t  A.M.  3781.    Ant.  J.  C.  223.    Plut.  in  Ckom.  p.  819.    Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  1».    Justin.  1.  xxviii.  e.  4. 
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Antigonus  left  Sparta  three  days  after  he  had  entered  it,  and  his  departure  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  that  a  war  had  broken  out  in  Macedo- 
nia, where  the  barbarians  committed  dreadful  ravages.  Ff  this  news  had  arrived  three 
days  sooner,  Cleomenes  might  have  been  saved.  Antigonus  was  already  afflicted 
with  a  severe  indisposition,  which  at  last  ended  in  a  consumption  and  total  defluxion 
of  humours,  that  carried  him  off  two  or  three  years  after.  He,  however,  would  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  dejected  by  this  ill  state  of  health,  and  had  even  spirit  enough  to 
engage  in  new  battles  in  his  own  kingdom.  It  was  said,  that  after  he  had  been  vic- 
torious over  the  Illyrians,  he  was  so  transported  with  joy,  that  he  Irequently  repeated 
these  expressions,  "  O  the  glorious,  happy  battle!"  And  that  he  uttered  this  exclama- 
tion with  so  much  ardour,  that  he  burst  a  vein,  and  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood; 
this  accident  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  fever,  which  ended  his  days.  Some  time  be- 
fore his  death,  he  settled  the  succession  to  his  dominions  in  favour  of  Philip,  the  son 
of  Demetrius,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age;  or  it  may  rather  be  said,  that  he 
returned  him  the  sceptic,  which  had  only  been  deposited  in  his  hand. 

Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  where  he  met  with  a  very 
cold  reception  from  the  king,  when  he  was  first  introduced  into  his  presence.  But 
at\er  he  had  given  that  monarch  proofs. of  his  admirable  sense,  and  shown  in  his  com- 
mon conversation,  the  generous  freedom,  openness,  and  simplicity  of  the  Spartan 
manners,  attended  with  a  graceful  politeness,  in  which  there  was  nothing  mean,  and 
even  a  noble  pride  that  became  his  birth  and  dignity,  Ptolemy  was  then  sensible  of 
his  merit,  and  esteemed  him  infinitely  more  than  all  those  courtiers  who  were  only  so- 
licitous to  please  him  by  abject  flatteries.  He  was  even  struck  with  confusion  and 
remorse  for  his  neglect  of  so  great  a  man,  and  for  his  having  abandoned  him  to  Anti- 
gonus, who  had  raised  his  own  reputation,  and  enlarged  his  power  to  an  infinite  de- 
gree, by  his  victory  over  that  prince.  The  king  of  Egypt  then  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort and  relieve  Cleomenes,  by  treating  him  with  the  utmost  honour,  and  giving  him 
repeated  assurances  that  he  would  send  him  into  Greece  with  such  a  fleet  and  a  sup- 
ply of  money,  as,  with  his  other  good  offices,  should  be  sufficient  to  re-establish  him 
on  the  throne.  He  also  assigned  him  a  yearly  pension  of  twenty-four  talents,  with 
which  he  supported  himself  and  his  friends  with  the  utmost  frugality,  reserving  all 
the  remainder  of  that  allowance  for  the  relief  of  those  who  retired  into  Egypt  from 
Greece.*  Ptolemy,  however,  died  before  he  could  accomplish  his  promise  to  Cleo- 
menes.f  This  prince  had  reigned  twenty-five  years,  and  was  the  last  of  that  race  in 
whom  any  virtue  and  moderation  w^as  conspicuous;  for  the  generality  of  his  succes- 
sors were  monsters'of  debauchery  and  wickedness,  j  The  prince,  whose  character  we 
are  now  describing,  had  made  it  his  principal  care  to  extend  his  dominions  to  the 
south,  from  concluding  the  peace  with  Syria.§  Accordingly,  he  had  extended  it  the 
whole  length  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  along  the  Arabian  as  the  Ethiopian  coast,  and 
even  to  the  strait,  which  forms  a  communication  with  the  Southern  Ocean||  He  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  his  son  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Philopater. 

Some  time  before  this  period,  Rhodes  suffered  very  considerable  damages  from  a 
great  earthquake.H  The  walls  of  the  city,  with  the  arsenals,  and  the  narrow  passes  in 
the  haven,  where  the  ships  of  that  island  were  laid  up,  were  reduced  to  a  very  ru- 
inous condition;  and  the  famous  Colossus,  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  was  thrown  down,  and  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  this 
earthquake  spared  neither  private  houses  nor  public  structures,  nor  even  the  temples 
of  the  gods.  The  loss  sustained  by  it  amounted  to  immense  sums;  and  the  Rliodians, 
reduced  to  the  utmost  distress,  sent  deputations  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  to  im- 
plore their  relief  in  that  melancholy  conjuncture.  An  emulation  worthy  of  praise,  and 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  history,  prevailed  in  favour  of  that  deplorable  city;  and  Aiero 
and  Gelon  in  Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  signalized  themselves  in  a  pecuhar  man- 
ner on  that  occasion.  The  two  former  of  these  princes  contributed  above  one  hun- 
dred talents,  and  erected  two  statues  in  the  public  place;  one  of  which  represented 
the  people  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other  those  of^  Syracuse;  the  former  was  crowned  by 
the  latter,  to  testify,  as  Polyhius  observes,  that  the  Syracusans  thought  the  opportu- 
nity of  relieving  the  Rhodians  a  favour  and  obligation  to  themselves.  Ptolemy,  be- 
sides his  other  expenses,  which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  supplied  that 
people  with  three  hundred  talents,  a  million  of  bushels  of  corn,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 

•A»M.378S.     Ant.J.C.222.  tA.M.3733.    Ant.J.  C.221.  t  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p  7»6. 

jMonum.  Adiilit.  flStrait  of  Babelraandel, 

KA.  M.  387J.    Ant.  J.  C.  222.    Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  428—431. 
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tity  of  timber  for  building  ten  galleys  of  ten  benches  of  oars,  and  as  many  more  of 
three  benches,  besides  an  infinite  quantity  of  wood  for  other  buildings;  all  which  do- 
nations were  accompanied  with  three  thousand  talents  for  again  erecting  the  Colos- 
sus. Aniigonus,  Seleucus,  Prusias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes,  as  well  as  cities, 
si'J'nalized  their  liberality  on  this  occasion.  Evr^n  private  persons  emulated  each  other 
in  sharin<T  in  this  glorious  act  of  iiunianity;  and  historians  have  recorded,  that  a  lady, 
whose  name  was  Chryseis,*  and  who  truly  meritei!  that  appellation,  furnished  from 
her  own  estate  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn.  "Let  the  princes  of  these 
times,"  says  Polybius,  "  who  imagine  t.lsey  have  done  gloriously  in  giving  four  or 
five  thousand  crowns,  only  consider  how  inlerior  their  generosity  is  to  that  we  have 
now  described."  Rhodes,  in  consequence  of  these  hbcralities,  was  re-established  in  a 
few  years,  in  a  more  opulent  and  splendid  state  than  she  had  ever  experienced  be- 
fore, if"  we  only  except  the  Colossus. 

This  Colossus  was  a  brazen  statue  of  a  prodigious  size,  as  I  have  formerly  observ- 
ed; and  some  authors  have  affirmed,  that  the  money  arising  from  tlie  contributions 
already  mentioned,  amounted  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  loss  which  the  Rhodians 
had  sustained.  This  people,  instead  of  em  ploying  the  sums  they  had  received,  in  re- 
placing that  statue,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donors,  pretended  that  the  ora- 
cle of "belphos  had  forbidden  it,  and  given  them  a  command  to  preserve  that  money 
for  other  purposes,  by  which  they  enriched  themselves.!  The  Colossus  lay  neglect- 
ed on  the  ground  for  the  space  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  years;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  six  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
Moawyas,t  the  sixth  calip"^  or  emperor  of  the  Saracens;  made  himself  master  of 
Rhodes,  and  sold  this  statue  to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels 
with  the  metal;  which,  computed  by  eight  quintals  for  each  load,  after  a  deduction  of 
the  diminution  the  statue  had  sustained  by  rust,  and  very  probably  by  theft,  amount- 
ed to  more  than  thirty-six  thousand  pounds,  or  seven  thousand  two  hundred  quintals. 

•Chryseis  signifies  golden.  t  Strab.  1.  xir.  p.  652.       t  Zonar.  sub  regno  Constantis  Imperat.  et  Cedrenui* 
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PLAN. 
THIS  Book  includes  the  history  of  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  Ptolemy  Philopater  reigned. 

SECTION  I. 

ANTIOCHUS  TAKES  THE  STRONGEST  CITIES  IN  CCELOSYRIA.       HE  IS  ENTIRELY    DEFEATED 

AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  RAPHIA. 

I  OBSERVED  in  the  preceding  book,  that  Ptolemy  Philopater  had  succeeded  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  has  father,  in  Egypt.*  On  the  other  side,  Seleucus  Caliinicus  was  dead 
ill  Parthia.  He  had  left  two  sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus;  and  the  first,  who  was 
the  elder,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  and  assumed  the  surname  of  jcs^auvoj, 
Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  which  no  way  suited  his  character;  for  he  was  a  very 
weak  prince,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  never  did  any  actions  that  corresponded 
with  the  idea  of  that  name.  His  reign  was  short,  and  his  authority  but  ill  establish- 
ed, either  in  the  army  or  the  provinces.  What  prevented  his  losing  it  entirely  was, 
that  AchfEus,  his  cousin,  son  to  Andromachus,  his  mother's  brother,  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  abilities,  assumed  the  management  of  his  affairs,  which  his  lather's  ill  con- 
duct had  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb.  As  for  Andromachus,  he  was  taken  by  Piole- 
my,  in  a  war  with  Caliinicus,  and  kept  prisoner  in  Alexandria  during  all  his,  and  the 
following  reign. 

Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus.  having  seized  upon  all  Asia  Minor,  from  Mount  Taurus 
as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  Seleucus  marched  againsthim,  and  left  Hermias,the  Carian, 
regent  of  Syria.  Achseus  accompanied  him  in  that  expedition  and  did  him  all  tiie 
good  services  the  ill  state  of  his  afliiirs  would  admit.t 

Having  no  money  to  pay  tiie  forces,  and  the  king  being  despised  by  the  soldiers 
for  his  weakness,  Nicanor  and  Apaturius,  two  of  the  chief  officers,  formed  a  conspi- 
racy against  him  during  his  absence  in  Phrygia,  and  poisoned  him.J  Achseus  re- 
venged that  horrid  action,  by  putting  to  death  the  two  ringleaders,  and  all  who  had 
engaged  in  their  plot.  He  acted  afterwards  with  so  much  prudence  and  valour,  with 
regard  to  the  army,  that  he  kept  the  soldiers  in  obedience;  and  prevented  Attalus 
from  taking  advantage  of  this  accident,  which,  but  for  his  excellent  conduct,  would 
have  lost  the  Syrian  empire  all  it  still  possessed  on  that  side. 

Seleucus  dying  without  children,  the  army  offered  the  crovvn  to  Achssus,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  provinces  did  the  same.  He,  however,  had  the  generosity  to  refuse  it 
at  that  time,  though  he  afterwards  thought  fiimsell' obliged  to  act  in  a  dilierent  man- 
ner. In  the  present  conjuncture,  he  not  only  refused  the  cn)wn,  but  preserved  it 
carefully  Cor  the  lawful  heir.  Antiochus,  tlie  brother  of  the  deceased  king,  who  was 
but  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Seleu(;us,  at  his  setting  out  for  Asia  Minor,  had  sent  him 
into  Babylonia,§  where  he  was  when  his  brother  died.  He  was  now  brought  from 
thence  to  Aniioch,  where  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  enjoyed  it  thirty-six  years. 
For  his  illustrious  actions  he  had  been  surnamed  the  Great.  Ache^us,  to  secure  the 
succession  in  his  favour,  sent  a  detachment  of  the  army  to  him  in  Syria,  with  Epi- 
genes,  one  of  the  late  king's  most  experienced  generals.  The  rest  of  the  forces  he 
kept  lor  the  service  of  the  state,  in  that  part  of  the  country   wiiere  he  himself  was. 
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As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  possessed  of  the  crown,  he  sent  Molo  and  Alexander, 
two  brothers,  in  the  east;  the  former  as  governor  af  Media,  and  the  latter  of  Persia.* 
Achaeus  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Epigenes  had 
the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  kept  about  the  kinoj's  person;  and  Hermias 
the  Carian  was  declared  his  prime  minister,  as  he  had  been  under  his  brother.  A- 
choeus  soon  recovered  all  the  territories  which  Attains  had  taken  from  the  empire  of 
Syria,  and  forced  him  to  confine  himself  within  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  Alexan- 
der and  Molo,  despising  the  king's  youth,  were  no  sooner  fixed  in  their  governments, 
than  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him;  and  each  declared  himself  sovereign  in  the 
province  over  which  he  had  been  appointed  lieutenant.  Hermias,  by  his  ill  treat- 
ment of  them,  had  very  much  contributed  to  their  revolt. 

This  minister  possessed  a  cruel  disposition.  The  most  inconsiderable  faults  were 
by  him  made  crimes,  and  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
little  genius,  but  haughty,  conceited,  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  and  would  have 
thought  it  a  dishonour  to  have  either  asked  or  followed  another  man's  advice.  He 
could  not  bear  that  any  person  should  share  with  him  in  credit  and  authority.  Merit 
of  every  kind  was  suspected  by,  or  rather  odious  to  him.  But  the  chief  object  of  his 
hatred  was  Epigenes,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of 
his  time,  and  in  whom  the  troops  reposed  an  entire  confidence.  It  was  this  reputa- 
tion which  gave  the  prime  minister  umbrage;  and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  conceal 
the  ill-will  he  bore  him. 

News  being  brought  of  Molo's  revolt,  Antiochus  assembled  his  council,  in  order  to 
consider  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs;  and  whether  it  would 
be  adviseable  for  him  to  march  in  person  against  that  rebel,  or  turn  towards  Coelosy- 
ria,  to  check  the  enterprises  of  Ptolemy.  Epigenes  was  the  first  who  spoke,  and  de- 
clared, that  they  had  no  time  to  lose;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the  king  should 
go  in  person  to  the  east,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  favourable  times  and 
occasions  for  acting  against  the  rebels:  that  when  he  should  be  on  the  spot,  either 
Molo  would  not  d-are  to  attempt  any  thing  in  the  sight  of  the  prince,  and  of  an  army; 
or,  in  case  he  should  persist  in  his  design,  the  people,  struck  with  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign,  in  the  return  of  their  zeal  and  affection,  for  him,  would  not  fail  to  deliver 
hira  up;  but  that  the  most  important  point  of  all  was,  not  to  give  him  time  to  fortify 
himself.  Hermias  could  not  forbear  interrupting  him;  and  cried,  in  an  angry  and 
self-sufficient  tone  of  voice,  that  to  advise  the  king  to  march  in  person  against  Molo, 
with  so  inconsiderable  a  body  of  forces,  would  be  to  dehver  him  up  to  the  rebels. 
The  real  motive  of  his  speaking  in  this  manner  was,  his  being  afraid  of  sharing  in 
the  dangers  of  that  expedition.  Ptolemy  was  to  him  a  much  less  formidable  enemy. 
There  was  little  to  be  feared  from  invading  a  prince  entirely  devoted  to  trivial  plea- 
sures. The  advice  of  Hermias  prevailed,  upon  which  the  command  of  part  of  the 
troops  was  given  to  Xenon  and  Theodotus,  with  orders  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
.  Molo;  and  the  king  himself  marched  with  the  rest  of  the  army  toward  Ccelos^Tia.f 

On  his  arrival  at  Seleucia  near  Zeugma,  he  there  found  Laodice,  daughter  ofMith- 
riJates  king  of  Pontus,  who  was  brought  thither  to  espouse  him.  He  made  some 
stay  there  to  solemnize  the  nuptials,  the  joy  of  which  was  soon  interrupted  by  the 
Dews  brought  from  the  east,  viz.  that  his  generals,  unable  to  make  head  against  Molo 
and  Alexander,  who  had  united  their  forces,  had  been  forced  to  retire,  and  leave  them 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  Antiochus  then  s;nv  the  error  he  had  committed  in 
not  following  the  advice  of  Epigenes;  and  was  for  laying  aside  the  enterprise  against 
C(Blosyria,  in  order  to  march  with  ail  his  troops  to  suppress  tiiat  revolt.  But  Hermiag 
persisted  as  obstinately  as  ever  in  his  first  opinion.  He  fancied  he  spoke  wonders, 
in  declaring,  in  an  emphatic  sententious  manner,  "that  it  became  kmgs  to  march 
in  person  against  kings,  and  to  send  their  lieutenants  against  rebels."  Antiochus  was 
so  weak  as  to  acquiesce  again  in  the  opinion  of  Hermias. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  concvrive  iiow  useleijs  experience  of  every  kind  is  to  an  in- 
dolent prince.,  who  lives  without  reflection.  This  artful,  insinuating,  and  deceitful 
Hiinister,  who  knew  now  to  adapt  himself  to  all  the  desires  and  inclinations  of  hia 
master,  inventive  and  industrious  in  finding  out  new  methods  to  please  and  amuse, 
had  the  cunning  to  make  himself  necessary,  by  easing  his  prince  of  the  weight  of  af- 
faira;  so  that  Antiochus  imagined  he  could  not  do  without  him.  And  though  he  per- 
eeived  several  things  in  his  conduct  and  counsels  which  gave  him  disgust,  h^  wvuld 
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tiot  o-ive  himself  the  trouble  to  examine  strictly  into  them;  nor  had  resolution  enough 
to  resume  the  authority  he  had  in  a  manner  abandoned  to  him.  So  that,  acquiescing 
ajrain  in  his  own  opinion  on  this  occasion,  not  from  conviction,  but  weakness  and  in- 
dolence, he  coiilented  himself  with  sendini?  a  general,  and  a  body  of  troops,  into  the 
east,  and  himself  resumed  the  expedition  of  Ccelosyria. 

The  o-eneral  he  sent  on  that  occasion  was  Xenetas  the  Achaean,  in  whose  coramis- 
tion  it  vvas  ordered,  that  the  two  first  generals  should  resign  to  him  the  command  of 
their  threes,  and  serve  under  him.  He  had  never  commanded  in  chief  before,  and 
his  only  laerii  vvas,  his  bein«i:  the  prime  minister's  friend  and  creature.  Raised  to  an 
tMnployment,  which  his  vanity  and  presumption  could  never  have  hoped,  he  behaved 
with  haughtiness  to  the  other  officers,  and  with  boldness  and  temerity  to  the  enemy. 
The  success  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  so  ill  a  choice.  In  passing  the  Tigris, 
he  I'ell  into  an  ambuscade,  into  which  the  enemy  drew  him  by  stratagem,  and  he  and 
all  his  army  were  cut  to  pieces.  That  victory  opened  to  the  rebels  the  province  of 
Babylonia  and  all  Mesopotamia,  of  which  they,  by  this  means,  possessed  themselves 
without  any  opposition.* 

Antiochus,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  intoCcElosyria,asfaras  the  valley  lying  be- 
tween the  two  ridges  of  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  He  found  the 
passes  of  these  mountains  so  strongly  fortified,  and  so  well  defended  by  Theodotus 
the  ^tolian,  to  whom  Ptolemy  had  confided  the  government  of  this  province,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  march  back,  finding  it  impossible  to  advance.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  new^  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  the  east  hastened  also  his  retreat.  He  as- 
sembled his  council,  and  again  debated  on  the  rebellion.  Epigenes,  after  saying  in  a 
modest  tone,  that  it  would  have  been  most  adviseable  to  march  immediately  against 
them,  to  prevent  their  having  time  to  fortify  themselves  as  they  had  done,  added,  that 
the  same  reason  ought  to  make  them  more  expeditious  now,  and  devote  their  whole 
care  and  study  to  a  "war,  which,  if  neglected,  might  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the  em- 
pire. Hermias,  who  thought  himself  injured  by  this  discourse,  began  to  exclaim 
against  Epigenes  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms.  He  conjured  the  king  not  to  lay 
aside  the  enterprise  of  Ccelosyria,  affirming,  that  he  could  not  abandon  it,  without 
manifesting  a  levity  and  inconstancy,  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  a  prince 
of  his  wisdom  and"  knowledge.  The  whole  council  hung  down  their  heads  through 
shame,  and  Antiochus  himself  was  much  dissatisfied.  It  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  march  with  the  utmost  speed  against  the  rebels:  and  Hermias,  finding  that  all  re- 
sistance would  be  in  vain,  became  immediately  quite  another  man.  He  came  over 
with  great  zeal  to  the  general  opinion,  and  seemed  more  ardent  than  any  body  for 
hastening  its  execution.  Accordingly,  the  troops  set  out  tow^ard  Apamea,  where  the 
rendezvous  was  fixed. 

They  had  scarcely  set  out,  when  a  sedition  arose  in  the  army  on  account  of  the 
soldiers'  arrears.  This  unlucky  accident  threw  the  king  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion and  anxiety;  and  indeed  the  danger  w^as  imminent.  Hermias,  seeing  the  k'mg 
in  such  perplexity,  comforted  him,  and  promised  to  pay  immediately,  the  whole  ar- 
rears due  to  the  army;  but  at  the  rame  time  earnestly  besought  Antic'chus  not  to  take 
Epigenes  with  him  in  this  expedition,  because,  after  the  noise  their  qucrrels  had  made, 
it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for  them  lo  aet  in  concert  in  the  operaiions  of  the  war, 
as  the  good  of  the  service  might  require.  His  view  in  this  was,  to  begin  by  lessen- 
ing the  esteem  and  affection'of  Antiochus  for  Epigenes  by  absence,  well  knowing, 
that  princes  soon  -orgct  the  virtue  and  services  of  a  man  removed  from  their  sight. 

This  proposal  perplexed  the  king  very  much,  who  was  perfectly  sensible  hov^'  ne- 
cessary the  presence  of  a  general  po&^sessing  the  experience  and  ability  of  Epigenes, 
was  in  so  important  an  expedition.  But,  as  Hermias  had  industriously  contrived  to 
besiege,  and  in  a  manner  possess  him  by  all  manner  of  methods,  such  as  sug^-csting 
to  him  pretended  views  of  economy,  watching  his  every  action,  keeping  a  kind  of 
guard  over  him,  and  bribing  his  aficction  by  the  most  abandoned  complacency  and 
adulation,  that  unhappy  prince  was  no  lono-er  his  ov;n  master.f  The  king  therefore 
consented,  though  with  tiie  utmost  reluctance,  to  what  he  required;  and  Epigenes 
was  accordingly  ordered  to  retire  to  ApameJi.  Thi?  event  surprised  and  terrified  all 
the  courtiers,  who  were  apprehensive  oi'  the  san;e  fate;  but  the  soidicrSj  having  re- 
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ceived  all  tlieir  arrears,  were  very  easy;  and  thought  themselves  highly  obliged  to  the 
prime  minister,  by  whose  means  they  had  been  paid.  Having  in  this  manner  made 
himself  master  of  the  nobles  by  fear,  and  of  the  army  by  their  pay,  he  marched  with 
the  king. 

As  the  disgrace  of  Epigenes  extended  only  to  his  removal,  it  was  far  from  satiating 
}iis  vengeance;  and,  as  it  did  not  calm  his  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the  future,  he  was 
apprehensive  that  he  might  obtain  leave  to  return;  to  prevent  which  he  eniployed  ef- 
fectual means.  Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Apamea,  was  entirely  at  his  devo- 
tion; and,  indeed,  how  few  would  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  an  all  powerful  minis- 
ter, the  sole  dispenser  of  his  master's  graces?  Hermias  ordered  this  man  to  despatch 
Epigenes,  and  prescribed  to  iiim  the  manner,  lu  consequence  of  this,  Alexis  bribed 
one  of  the  domestics  of  Epigenes;  and  by  gifts  and  promises,  engaged  him  to  slide  a 
letter  he  gave  him  among  his  master's  papers.  This  letter  seemed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten and  subscribed  by  Molo,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  who  thanked  Epigenes 
for  having  fori^d  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  communicated  to  him  the  me- 
thods by  whifeoSe  might  safely  put  it  in  execution.  Some  days  after,  Alexis  went  to 
him,  and  asked  whether  lie  had  not  received  a  letter  from  Molo?  Epigenes,  surprised 
at  this  question,  expressed  his  astonishment,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  indig- 
nation. The  other  replied,  that  he  was  ordered  to  inspect  his  papers.  Accordingly 
a  search  being  made,  the  forged  letter  was  found;  and  Epigenes,  without  being  call- 
ed to  a  trial,  or  otherwise  examined,  was  put  to  death.  The  king,  at  the  bare  sight 
of  the  letter,  imagined  that  the  charge  had  been  fully  proved  against  him.  The  cour- 
tiers thought  otherwise;  but  fear  Ifept  them  all  silent.  How  unhappy,  and  how  much 
to  be  pitied,  are  princes! 

Although  the  season  was  now  very  far  advanced,  Antiochus  passed  the  Euphrates, 
assembled  all  his  forces;  and  that  he  might  be  nearer  at  hand,  to  open  the  campaign 
very  early  the  next  spring,  he  sent  them  into  winter  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  season  he  marched  them  toward  the  Tigris,  passed  that 
river,  forced  Molo  to  come  to  an  engagement,  and  gained  so  complete  a  victory 
over  him,  that  the  rebel,  seeing  all  lost,  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  His  brother 
Alexander  was  at  that  time  in  Persia,  wiiere  Neolas,  another  of  their  brothers  who 
escaped  out  of  this  battle,  brought  him  that  mournful  news.  Finding  their  affairs 
desperate,  they  first  killed  their  mother,  afterwards  their  wives  and  children,  and  at 
last  despatched  themselves,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  rebellion,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  all  who  engaged  in  it. 
A  just  reward  for  all  those  who  dare  take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign.* 

After  this  victory,  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  army  submitted  to  the  king,  who 
only  reprimanded  tliem  in  very  severe  terms,  and  afterwards  pardoned  them.  He 
then  sent  them  into  Media,  under  the  command  of  those  to  whose  care  he  had  com- 
mitted the  government  of  that  province;  and  returning  from  thence  into  Seler.cia 
over  the  Tigris,  he  spent  some  time  there  in  giving  the  necessary  orders  for  re-estab- 
lishing liis  authority  in  the  provinces  which  had  revolted,  and  for  settling  all  things 
Oil  their   former  footing. 

This  beinfT  done  by  persons  whom  he  appointed  for  that  purpose,  he  marched 
against  the  Atropatians,  who  inhabited  the  country  situated  on  the  west  of  Media, 
and  wiiich  is  now  called  Georgia.  Their  king,  Artabazanes  by  name,  was  a  decrepit. 
old  man,  who  being  greatly  terrified  by  the  approach  of  Antiochus,  at  the  head  ol"a 
victorious  army,  sent  and  made  his  submission,  and  concluded  a  peace  on  such  con- 
ditions as  Antiochus  thought  proper  to  prescribe. 

News  was  received  at  the  same  time,  that  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  which 
proved  a  subject  of  joy  to  the  court  as  well  as  the  arm.y.t  Hermias,  from  that  momentj 
revolved  in  his  mind  how  he  might  despatch  Antiochus;  hoping  that,  after  his  death, 
he  should  certainly  be  appointed  guardian  of  t!ie  young  prince;  and  that  in  his  name 
he  might  reign  with  unlimited  power.  His  pride  and  insolence  had  made  him  odious 
to  all  men.  The  people  groaned  under  a  government  which  the  avarice  and  cruelty 
of  a  prime  minister  had  rendered  insupportable.  The  complaints  did  not  reach  the 
throne,  the  avenues  to  which  were  all  closed  against  them.  No  one  dared  to  inform 
the  king  of  the  oppression  under  which  his  people  groaned.  It  was  well  known  that 
he  dreaded  insi)ecting  the  truth;  and  that  he  abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of  Hermias  all 
wlio  dared  to  s])eak  against  him.     Till  now  he  had  been  an  utter  stranger  to  the  in- 
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justice  and  violence  which  Hermias  exercised  under  his  name.  At  last,  however,  he 
beo-an  to  open  liis  eyes;  but  was  himself  afraid  of  his  minister,  whose  dependent  he 
had  made  himself,  and  who  had  assumed  an  absolute  authority  over  him,  by  taking 
advantao-e  of  the  indolence  of  his  disposition,  who,  ai  first,  was  well  pleased  with  cast- 
ing the  burden  of  affairs  on  Hermias. 

^pollophanes,  his  physician,  in  whom  the  king  reposed  great  confidence,  and  who, 
by  his  employment,  had  free  access  to  him,  tooU  a  proper  time  to  represent  the  general 
discontent  of  his  subjects,  and  the  danger  to  which  himself  was  exposed,  by  the  ill 
conduct  oi'  his  prime  minister.  He  therefore  advised  Antiochus  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, lest  the  same  fate  should  attend  him  as  his  brother  had  experienced  in  Phrygia, 
who  tell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  those  on  whom  he  most  relied;  that  it  was  plain 
Hermias  was  meditating  some  ill  design;  and  that  to  prevent  it,  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost.  These  were  real  services,  which  an  officer,  who  is  attached  to  the  person  of 
his  king,  and  who  has  a  sincere  affection  for  him,  may  and  ought  to  perform.  Such 
is  the  use  he  ought  to  make  of  the  free  access,  which  his  sovereign  vouchsafes,  and  the 
confidence  with  which  he  honours  him. 

Antiochus  was  surrounded  by  courtiers  whom  he  had  loaded  with  his  favours,  not 
one  of  whom  had  the  courage  to  hazard  his  fortune  by  telhng  him  the  truth.  It  has 
•been  very  justly  said,  that'  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  God  can_  bestow  on 
kings,  is  to  deliver  them  from  the  tongues  of  flatterers,  and  the  silence  of  good  men. 

This  prince,  as  was  already  obser\^ed,had  began  toentertain  some  suspicions  of  his 
chief  minister,  bui  did  not  reveal  his  thoughts  to  any  person,  not  knowing  whoni  to 
trust.  He  was  extremely  well  pleased  that  his  physician  had  given  him  this  advice^ 
and  concerted  measures  vvith  him  to  rid  himself  of  a  minister  so  universally  detested, 
and  so  dangerous.  Accordingly,  he  removed  to  a  short  distance  from  the  array,  upon 
pretence  of  being  indisposed,  and  took  Hermias  with  him  to  bear  him  company;  here, 
taking  him  to  walk  in  a  solitary  place  where  none  of  his  creatures  could  come  to  his 
assistance,  he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  His  death  caused  a  universal  joy  through- 
out the  whole  empire.  This  haughty  and  cruel  man  had  governed,  on  all  occasions, 
with  great  violence;  and  whoever  dared  to  oppose  either  his  opinions  or  designs,  was 
sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  his  resentments.  Accordingly,  he  was  universally  hated;  and 
this  hatred  displayed  itself  more  strongly  in  Apamea  than  in  any  other  place;  for  the 
instant  the  news  was  brought  of  his  death,  all  the  citizens  rose  with  the  utmost  fury, 
and  stoned  his  wife  and  children. 

Antiochus  having  so  happily  re-established  his  affairs  in  the  east,  and  raised  to  the 
government  of  the  several  provinces  persons  of  merit,  in  whom  he  could  repose  the 

freatest  confidence,  marched  back  his  army  into  Syria,  and  placed  it  in  winter-quarters. 
le  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Antioch,  in  holding  freqtient  councils  with  his 
ministers,  on  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.* 

This  prince  had  two  other  very  dangerous  enterprises  to  put  in  execution,  for  re- 
establishing entirely  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  empire  of  Syria:  one  was  against 
Ptolemy,  to  recover  Ccelosyria;  and  the  other  against  Acheeus,  v\^:iO  had  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  Asia  Minor. 

Ptolemy  Eve rgetes  having  seized  upon  all  Coelosyria,  in  ttie  beginning  of  the  reign^ 
of  Seleucus  CaUinicus,  as  was  before  related,  the  king  of  Egypt  was  still  possessed  of 
a  great  part  of  that  province,  and  Antiochus  not  a  little  incommoded  by  such  a 
lie  iirh  hour. 

With  respect  to  Achaeus,  we  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  he  refused  the 
crown  which  was  offered  him  after  the  death  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  and  had  placed  it 
on  the  head  of  Antiochus  the  lawful  monarch,  who,  to  reward  his  fidelity  and  services, 
had  appointed  him  governor  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  By  his  valour  and 
good  conduct  he  recovered  them  all  from  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  v/ho  had  seized 
upon  those  countries,  and  fortified  himself  strongly  in  them.  Such  a  series  of  success 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  all  the  favourites  of  Antiochus.  Upon  tills  a  report  was 
spread,  that  he  intended  to  usurp  the  crown;  and  with  that  view,  held  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Ptolemy.  Whether  these  suspicions  were  well  or  ill  grounded,  he 
thought  it  adviseahle  so  prevent  the  evil  designs  of  his  enemies;  and  therefore  taking 
the  crovv-n,  which  he  had  previously  refused,  he  caused  himself  to  be  declared  king. 
•  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Asia,  and  all  princes  very 
earnestly  solicited  his  alliance.     This  was  evident  in  a  war  which  then  broke  out 
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between  the  Rhodians  and  Byzantines,  on  account  of  a  tribute  which  the  latter  had 
imposed  on  all  the  ships  that  passed  through  tlie  strait;  a  tribute  which  was  very- 
grievous  to  the  Rhodians,  because  of  the  immense  trade  they  carried  on  in  the  Black 
Sea.  Achaeus,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  had  pro- 
mised to  assist  them;  the  report  of  which,  threw  the  Rhodians  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation, as  well  as  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  whom  they  had  engaged  in  their  party. 
In  the  extreme  perplexity  they  were  under,  they  thought  of  an"^expedient  to  disen- 
gage Ach^us  from  the  Byzantines,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  their  interest.  Andro- 
machus,  his  father,  brother  to  Leodice,  whom  Seleucus  had  married,  was  actually  a 
prisoner  in  Alexandria.  These  sent  a  deputation  to  Ptolemy,  requesting  that  he 
might  be  set  at  liberty.  The  king,  who  was  also  very  glad  to  ohlige  Aciiseus,  as  it 
was  in  his  power  to  furnish  him  with  considerable  succours  against"  Antiochus  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  war,  readily  granted  the  Rhodians  their  request,  and  put 
Andromachus  into  their  hands.  This  was  a  very  agreeable  present  to  Achseus,  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  hopes  of  the  Byzantines.  They  thereupon  consented  to  reinstate 
things  upon  their  ancient  footing,  and  take  off  the  new  tribute  which  had  occasion- 
ed the  war.  Thus  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  states,  and  Achaeus  had 
all  the  honour  of  it.* 

It  was  against  this  prince  and  Ptolemy  that  Antiochus  was  resolved  to  turn  hia 
arms.  These  were  the  two  dangerous  wars  he  had  to  sustain;  and  were  the  subject 
of  the  deliberations  of  his  council,  to  consider  which  of  them  he  should  undertake 
first.  After  weighing  all  things  maturely,  it  was  resolved  to  march  first  against 
Ptolemy,  before  they  attacked  Acheeus,  whom  they  then  only  menaced  in  the  strong- 
est terms:  and  accordingly,  all  the  forces  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  Apamea,  and 
afterwards  to  march  into  Coelosyria.f 

In  a  council  that  was  held  before  the  army  set  out,  Apollophanes,  the  king's  physi- 
cian represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  a  great  oversight,  should  they  march  into 
Ccelosyria,  and  leave  behind  them  Seleucia  in  the  hands  oi"  the  enemy,  and  so  near 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  His  opinion  brought  over  the  whole  council  by  the  evi- 
dent strength  of  the  reasons  which  supported  it;  for  this  city  stands  on  the  same 
river  as  Alitioch,  and  is  but  five  leagues  below,  n<?ar  the  mouth  of  it.  When  Ptolemy 
Evergetes  undertook  the  invasion  already  mentioned,  to  support  the  rights  of  his  sis- 
ter Berenice,  he  seized  that  city,  and  put  a  strong  Egyptian  garrison  into  it,  which 
had  kept  possession  of  that  important  place  full  twenty-seven  years.  Among  maryy 
prejudices  it  did  to  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  one  was,*^  cutting  "off  entirely  their  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  and  ruining  all  their  trade;  for  Seleucia,  being  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  was  the  harbour  of  Antioch,  which  suffered  grievously  by 
that  means.  All  these  reasons  being  clearly  and  strongly  urged  by  Apollophanes, 
determined  the  king  and  council  to  follow  his  plan,  and  lo  open  the  campaign  with 
the  siege  of  Seleucia.  Accordingly  the  whole  army  marched  thither,  invested  it,  took 
it  by  storm,  and  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  it. 

This  bein;^  done,  Antiochus  marched  with  diligence  into  Ccelosyria,  were  Theodo- 
tus  the  iEtolian,  governor  of  it  under  Ptolemy,  promised  to  put  him.  in  possession  of 
the  whole  country.  We  have  seen  how  vigorously  he  had  repulsed  him  the  year 
before;  the  court  of  Egypt  however  had  not  been  satisfied  with  his  services  on  that 
occasion.  Those  who  governed  the  king  expected  greater  things  from  his  valour, 
and  were  persuaded  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  done  something  more.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  sent  for  to  Alexandria,  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct;  and  was 
threatened  with  no  less  than  losing  his  head.  AIUt  his  reasons  had  been  heard,  he 
was  acquitted,  and  sent  back  to  his  government.  He  could  not,  however,  forgive  the 
groundless  injury  they  had  done  him,  and  was  so  exasperated  at  the  affront,  that  he 
resolved  to  revenge  it. 

The  luxury  and  efieminncy  of  the  whole  court,  to  which  he  had  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness, heightened  his  indignation  and  resentment.  It  was  intolerable  to  him  to  de- 
pend on  the  caprice  of  so  base  and  contemptible  a  set  of  people.  And,  indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  fancy  to  conceive  more  abominable  excesses  than  those  in 
which  Philopater  plunged  himself  during  his  whole  reign;  and  the  court  imitated  but 
too  exactly  the  example  he  set  them.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  poisoned  his  father, 
whence  he  was,  by  Antiphrasis,  surnamcd  Philopater.t  He  publicly  caused  Berenice 
his  mother,  and  Magis  hia  only  brother,  to  he  put  to  death.     After' he  had  got  rid  of 
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all  those  who  could  either  give  him  good  counsel,  or  excite  his  jealousy,  he  abandon- 
ed himself  to  the  most  infamous  pleasures,  and  was  solely  intent  on  gratifying  his 
luxury,  brutality,  and  the  most  shameful  passions.  His  prime  minister  was  Sosibes, 
a  man  every  way  qualified  for  the  service  of  such  a  master  as  Philopater;  and  one 
whose  sole  view' was  to  support  himself  in  power  by  any  means  whatever.  The 
reader  will  naturally  imagine,  that,  in  such  a  court,  the  power  of  women  had  no 
bounds. 

Theodotus,  who  was  a  man  of  honour,  could  not  bear  to  depend  on  such  people, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  find  a  sovereign  more  worthy  of  his  services.  Accordingly, 
he  no  sooner  returned  to  his  government,  than  he  seized  upon  the  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Ptolemais,  declared  for  king  Antiochus,  and  immediately  despatched  the  courier  above 
raeutioned  to  invite  him  thither. 

Nicolaus,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals  though  he  was  of  the  same  country  with  Theo- 
dotus, would  not  desert  Ptolemy,  but  preserved  his  fidelity  to  that  prince.  The  in- 
stant, therefore,  that  Theodotus,  had  taken  Ptolemais,  he  besieged  him  in  it,  possess- 
ed himself  of  the  passes  of  Mount  Libanus,  to  stop  Antiochus,  who  was  advancing  to 
the  aid  of  Theodotus,  and  defended  them  to  the  last  extremity.  He  was  afterwards 
forced  to  abandon  them,  by  which  means  Antiochus  took  possession  of  Tyre  and 
Ptolemais,  whose  gates  were  opened  to  him  by  Theodotus. 

In  these  two  cities  were  the  magazines  which  Ptolemy  had  laid  up  for  the  use  of 
his  army,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail.  He  gave  the  command  of  these  ships  to  Diogne- 
tus,  his  admiral,  who  was  ordered  to  sail  to  Pelusium,  whither  the  king  intended  to 
march  by  land,  with  the  view  of  invading  Egypt  on  that  side;  being  informed  that 
this  was  the  season  in  which  the  inhabitants  used  to  lay  the  country  under  water,  by 
opening  the  dikes  of  the  Nile,  and  consequently  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  advance  into  Egypt  at  that  time,  he  abandoned  that  project  and  employed  the 
whole  force  of  his  arms  to  reduce  the  rest  of  Ccslosyria.  He  seized  upon  some  for- 
ti-esses,  and  others  submitted  to  him;  and  at  last  he  possessed  himself  of  Damascus, 
the  capital  of  that  province,  after  having  deceived  Dinori,  the  governor  of  it,  by  a 
etratagem.* 

The  last  action  of  this  campaign  was  the  siege  of  Dora,  a  maritime  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Carmel.  This  place,  winch  was  strongly  situated,  had  been 
so  well  fortified  by  Nicolaus,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Antiochus  to  take  it;  he  there- 
fore was  forced  to  agree  to  a  truce  for  four  months,  proposed  to  him  in  the  name  of 
Ptolemy;  and  this  served  him  as  an  honourable  pretence  for  marching  back  his  army 
to  Seleucia  on  the  Orontes,  where  he  placed  it  in  winter  quarters.  Antiochus  ap- 
pointed Theodotus,  the  .^tolian,  governor  of  all  the  places  he  had  conquered  in  this 
country. 

During  the  interval  of  this  truce,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the  two  crowns, 
in  which,  however,  the  only  view  of  both  parties  was  to  gain  time.f  Ptolemy  had 
occasion  for  it,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war; 
and  Antiochus  for  reducing  Achseus.  The  latter  was  not  satisfied  with  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  he  was  already  master;  but  had  no  less  in  view  than  to  dethrone  Antiochus, 
and  to  dispossess  him  of  all  his  dominions.  To  check  his  ambitious  views,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  Antiochus  not  to  be  employed  on  the  frontiers,  or  engaged  in  remote  con- 
quests. 

In  this  treaty,  the  main  point  was  to  know  to  whom  Ccelosyria,  Phoenicia,  Samaria, 
and  Judea,  had  been  given,  in  the  partition  of  Alexander  the  Great's  empire,  between 
Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus  in  the 
battle  of  Ipsus.  Ptolemy  laid  claim  to  them,  by  virtue  of  their  having  been  assigned 
b3'this  treaty  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  his  great  grandfather.  On  the  other  side,  Antiochus 
pretended  that  they  had  been  given  to  Seleucus  Nicator:'  and  therefore  that  they 
were  his  right,  being  heir  and  successor  of  that  king  in  the  empire  of  Syria.  An- 
other difficulty  embarrassed  the  commissioners.  P'tolemy  would  have  Achseus  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty,  which  Antiochus  opposed  absolutely,  alleging,  that  it  was  a 
shameful  and  unheard  of  thing,  for  a  king  like  Ptolemy  to  espouse  the  party  of  rebels, 
and  countenance  revolt. 

During  these  contests,  in  which  neither  side  would  yield  to  tjje  other,  the  time  of 
the  iruce  elapsed,  and  nothing  being  concluded,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse 
jigain  to  arms.     Nicolau;^,  the  jEtoiian,  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  valour  and  fi- 
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delity  in  the  last  campaign,  that  Ptolemy  gave  him  the  command  in  chief  of  his  army, 
and  charged  him  with  every  thing  relating  to  the  service  of  the  king,  in  those  provin- 
ces which  occasioned  the  war.  Perigenes  the  admiral,  put  to  sea  with  the  fleet,  in 
order  to  act  against  the  enemy  on  that  side.  Nicolaus  appointed  Gaza  for  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  his  forces,  whither  all  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  sent  from 
Egypt.  From  thence  he  marched  to  Mount  Libanus,  where  he  seized  all  the  passes 
between  that  chain  of  mountains  and  the  sea,  by  which  Antiochus  was  obliged  to 
pas^  firmly  resolved  to  wait  for  him  there,  and  stop  his  march,  by  the  superiority 
which  the  advantageous  posts  he  was  master  of  gave  him.* 

In  the  mean  time  Aniiochus  was  not  inactive,  but  prepared  all  things,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  for  a  vigorous  invasion.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Diognetus, 
his  admiral,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  land  forces.  The  fleets  coasted  the 
armies  on  both  sides;  so  that  their  naval  as  well  as  land  forces  met  at  the  passes 
which  Nicolaus  had  seized.  While  Antiochus  attacked  Nicolaus  by  land,  the  fleets 
began  to  engage,  so  that  the  battle  began  both  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  time.  At 
sea,  neither  party  had  ihe  superiority;  but  on  land,  Antiochus  had  the  advantage,  and 
forced  Nicolaus  to  retire  to  Sidon,  after  losing  four  thousand  of  his  soldiers,  who  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Perigenes  Ibllowed  him  thither  with  the  Egyptian 
fleet;  and  Aniiochus  pursued  them  to  that  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  the  design 
of  besieging  them  in  it.  He  nevertheless  found  that  conquest  would  be  attended  with 
too  many  difficulties,  because  of  the  great  number  of  troops  in  the  city,  where  they 
had  a  great  abundance  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries;  and  he  was  not  willing 
to  besiege  it  in  form.  He  therefore  sent  his  fleet  to  Tyre,  and  marched  into  Gahlee. 
After  having  subjected  it  by  the  taking  of  several  cities,  he  passed  the  river  Jordan, 
entered  Gilead,  and  possessed  himself  of  all  that  country,  formerly  the  inheritance  of 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

The  season  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  prolong  the  campaign,  for  which  reason 
he  returned  back  by  the  river  Jordan,  left  the  government  of  Samaria  to  Hippoio- 
chus  and  Kereas,  who  liad  deserted  Ptolemy's  service,  and  come  over  to  him,  and  he 
gave  them  five  thousand  men  to  keep  it  in  subjection.     He  then  marched  the  rest  of 
the  forces  back  to  Ptoiemais,  where  he  put  them  into  winter-quarters. 

The  campaign  was  again  opened  in  the  spring.  Ptolemy  caused  seventy  thousand 
foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  sixty-three  elephants,  to  advance  toward  Pelusium.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  these  forces,  and  marched  them  through  the  deserts  which  divide 
Egypt  from  Palestine,  and  encamped  at  Raphia,  between  Rhinocorura  and  Gaza,  at 
the  latter  of  which  cities  the  two  armies  met.  That  of  Antiochus  was  something  more 
numerous  than  the  other.  His  forces  consisted  of  seventy-two  thousand  foot,  twelve 
thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  and  two  elephants.  He  first  encamped  within  ten 
furlongs,  and  soon  after  within  five  of  the  enemy.  All  the  time  they  lay  so  near  one 
another,  they  were  perpetually  skirmishing,  either  when  they  went  to  fetch  fresh  wa- 
ter, or  in  Ibraging;  many  individuals  also  distinguished  themselves  on  these  occasions-t 

Theodotus,  the  .^tohan,  who  had  served  many  years  under  the  Egyptians,  favour- 
ed by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  entered  their  camp,  accompanied  only  by  two  per- 
sons. He  was  taken  for  an  Egyptian;  so  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  Ptolemy's  tent, 
with  a  design  to  kill  him,  and  by  that  bold  action,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war;  but  the 
king  happening  not  to  be  in  his  tent,  he  killed  his  first  physician,  having  mistaken  him 
for  Ptolemy.  He  also  wounded  two  other  persons,  and  during  the  alarm  and  noise 
which  this  attempt  occasioned,  he  escaped  to  iiis  camp. 

But  at  last  the  two  kings,  resolving  to  decide  their  quarrel,  drew  up  their  armies  in 
order  of  battle.  They  rode  from  one  body  to  another,  at  the  liead  of  their  lines  to  ani- 
mate their  troops.  Ar^iinoe,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy,  not  only  exhorted  ihe 
soldiers  to  behave  manfully  before  the  battle,  but  did  not  leave  her  husband  even 
during  the  heat  of  the  engagement.  The  issue  of  it  was,  Antiochus,  being  at  the  head 
of  his  right  wing,  defeated  the  enemy's  left.  But  while  hurried  on  by  an  inconsider- 
ate ardour,  he  engaged  too  warmly  in  the  pursuit.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  other  v/ing,  charged  the  centre  of  the  army  of  Antiochus  in  flank,  which 
was  then  uncovered,  and  broke  it  before  it  was  possible  for  that  prince  to  come  to  its 
relief.  An  ol<l  olHcer  who  saw  wliich  way  the  dust  flew,  concluded  that  the  centre 
was  defeated,  and  accordingly  made  Antiochus  observe  it.  But  though  he  faced  about 
that  instant,  he  came  too  late  to  amend  his  fault;  and  found  the  rest  of  his  army  broken 

•A  M.  3786.     Am-J.C.2l9.  t  A.  M.  3787.     Ant.I.C.2I8.     Polyb.  J.  v.  p.241~243. 
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and  put  to  flight.  He  himself  was  now  obliged  to  provide  for  his  retreat,  and  retired 
to  Raphia,  and  afterwards  to  Gaza,  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  killed,  and 
four  thousand  taken  prisoners.  Finding  jt  would  now  be  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
tinue the  campaign  against  Ptolemy,  he  abandoned  ail  his  conquests  and  retreated  to 
Antioch  with  the  remains  of  his  army.  This  battle  of  Raphia  was  fought  at  the  same 
time  with  that  in  which  Hannibal  defeated  Flaminius  the  consul,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  Thrasymene  in  Hetruria. 

After  the'^  retreat  of  Antiochus,  all  Coelosyria  and  Palestine  submitted  with  great 
cheerfulness  to  Ptolemy.  Having  been  long  subject  to  the  Egyptians,  they  were  more 
inclined  to  them  than  to  Antiochus.  The  conqueror's  court  w^as  in  a  short  time  crowd- 
ed with  ambassadors  from  all  the  cities,  and  from  Judea  among  the  rest,  to  pay  ho- 
mage to,  and  offer  him  presents;  and  all  met  with  a  gracious  reception. 

Ptolemy  was  desirous  of  making  a  progress  through  the  conquered  provinces,  and 
among  other  cities  he  visited  Jerusalem.  He  visited  the  temple  there,  and  even  offer- 
ed sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel;  making  at  the  same  time  oblations,  and  bestowing 
considerable  gifts.*  .  Not  being  satisfied  with  viewing  it  from  the  outward  court,  be- 
yond which  no  Gentile  was  allowed  to  go,  he  vv^as  determined  to  enter  the  sanctuary, 
and  even  as  far  as  the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  which  no  one  was  allowed  access  but  the 
high-priest,  and  that  but  once  every  year,  on  the  third  day  of  the  great  expiation. 
The  report  of  this  being  soon  spread,  occasioned  a  great  tumult.  The  high-priest  in- 
formed him  of  the  holiness  of  the  place,  and  the  express  law  of  God,  by  which  he  w^as 
forbidden  to  enter  it.  The  priests  and  Levites  drew  together  in  a  body  to  oppose  his 
rash  design,  which  the  people  also  conjured  him  to  lay  aside.  All  places  now  echoed 
with  the  lamentations  which  w^ere  made,  on  account  of  the  profanation  to  which  their 
temple  would  be  exposed;  and  the  people  were  hfting  up  their  hands,  to  implore 
Heaven  not  to  suffer  it.  All  this  opposition,  however,  instead  of  prevailing  with  the 
king,  only  inflamed  his  curiosity  the  more.  He  forced  a>;  iar  as  the  second  court;  but, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  enter  the  temple  itself,  God  struck  him  with  a  sudden  terror, 
which  threw  him  into  such  disorder,  that  he  was  carried  off"  half  dead.  After  this,  he 
left  the  city,  highly  exasperated  against  the  Jewish  nation,  on  account  of  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  him,  and  highly  threatened  it  with  his  revenge.  He  accordingly 
kept  his  word;  and  the  following  "year,  raised  a  cruel  persecution,  especially  against 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whom  he 'endeavoured  to  reduce  by  force  to  worship  false 
deities. t 

The  instant  that  Antiochus,  after  the  battle  of  Raphia,  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Ptolemy,  to  sue  for  peace.  The  circumstance  which  prompted  him  to 
this  was,  his  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  his  people;  for  he  could  not  but  perceive  that 
his  credit  and  authority  were  very  much  lessened  since  his  last  defeat.  Besides,  it  was 
high  time  for  him  to  turn  his  arms  toward  Achteus,  and  check  the  progress  he  made, 
which  increased  daily.  To  obviate  the  danger  which  threatened  him  on  that  side,  he 
concluded  that  it  would  be  safest  for  him  to  make  a  peace  upon  any  terms  with 
Ptolemy;  to  avoid  being  opposed  by  two  such  powerful  enemies,  who,  invading  him 
on  both  sides,  would  certainly  overpower  him  at  last.  He  therefore  invested  his  am- 
bassadors with  full  powers  to  give  up  to  Ptolemy  those  provinces  which  w^ere  the  sub- 
ject of  their  ©ontest,  namely,  Coelosyria  and  Palestine.  CcElosyria  included  that  part 
of  Syria  which  lies  between  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus;  and  Palestine, 
all  the  country  which  anciently  was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Israel;  and  the 
coast  of  these  two  provinces  was  what  the  Greeks  called  Phffinicia.  Antiochus  con- 
sented to  resign  all  his  country  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  purchase  a  peace  at  that  junc- 
ture; choosing  rather  to  give  up  this  part  of  his  dominions,  than  hazard  the  losing  of 
them  all.  A  truce  was  therefore  agreed  on  for  twelve  months;  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  a  peace  was  concluded  on  the  sante  terms.  Ptolemy,  who  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  victory  for  conquering  all  Syria,  was  desirous  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
his  pleasures.  His  subjects,  kiiowing  his  w^ant  of  spirit  and  effeminacy,  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  have  been  so  successful;  and  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  displeased  at  his  having  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  he  had  tied  up 
his  hands.     The  discontent  they  conceived  on  this  occasion,  was  the  chief  source  of 

•  The  third  book  of  Maccabees,  whence  thi?  story  is  extracted,  is  not  admitted  by  the  chwrch  among  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  Scripture,  any  more  than  the  fourth.  Theyaie  prior,  wiih  regfard  to  the  order  of  time,  to  the 
two  first.  Dr.  Prideaux,  speakmg  of  the  thi-d  book,  says,  that  the  ground  woik  of  the  slory  is  true,  though 
the  author  changed  some  circomstauces  of  it.  by  intermixing  fabulous  incideuts , 

tMaccaU.  It  iii.  c.  1. 
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the  disorders  in  Egypt,  which  at  last  rose  to  an  open  rebellion:  so  that  Ptolemy,  by 
endeavouring  to  avoid  a  foreign  war,  drew  one  upon  himseirin  the  centre  of  his  own 
dominions.* 

Antiochus,  after  having  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  devoted  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  war  against  Achaeus,  and  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  taking 
the  field.  At  last  he  passed  Mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Asia  Minor  with  an  inten- 
tion to  subdue  it.  Here  he  concluded  a  trpaty  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  united  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy.  They  attacked 
him  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  abandoned  the  open  country  to  them,' and  shut 
himself  up  in  Sardis,  to  which  Antiochus  laying  siege,  Achseus  held  out  about  one 
year.  He  often  made  sorties,  and  a  great  many  battles  were  Ibught  under  the  walls 
of  the  city.  At  last,  by  a  stratagem  of  Lygoras,  one  of  his  commanders,  Sardis  was 
taken.  Achseus  retired  into  the  citadel,  where  he  defended  himself,  till  he  was  de- 
livered up  by  two  traitorous  Cretans.  This  fact  confirms  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 
which  said  that  the  "Cretans  were  liars  and  knaves."t 

Ptolemy  Philopater  had  made  a  treaty  with  Achasus,  and  deeply  regretted  his 
being  so  closely  blocked  up  in  the  castle  of  Sardis,  and  therefore  commanded  Sosi- 
bes  to  relieve  him  at  any  price  whatever.     There  was  then  in  Ptolemy's  court  a  very 
cunning  Cretan,  Bolis  by  name,  who  had  Uved  a  considerable  time  at  Sardis.     So- 
sibes  consulted  this  man,  and  asked  whether  he  could  not  think  on  some  means  by 
which  Acha3us  might  escape.     The  Craten  desired  time  to  consider  of  it;  and  re- 
turning to  Sosibes,  oliered  to  undertake  it,  and  explained  to  him  the  manner  in  which 
he  intended  to  proceed.     He  told  him,  that  he  had  an  intimate  friend,  who  was  also 
Ids  near  relation,  named  Cambylus,  a  captain  in  the  Cretan  troops  in  the  service  of 
Antiochus;  thai  he  commanded  at  that  time  in  a  fort  behind  the  castle  of  Sardis;  and 
that  he  would  prevail  with  him  to  let  Achseus  escape  that  way.    His  project  being  ap- 
proved, he  was  sent  with  the  wtmost  speed  to  Sardis  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  ten  ta- 
lents were  given  him  to  defray  his  expenses,  &c.  and  a  much  more  considerable  sum 
promised  him  in  case  he  succeeded.     After  his  arrival,  he  communicated  the  affair  to 
Cambylus,  when  those  two  miscreants  agreed,  for  their  greater  advantage,  to  go  and 
reveal  their  design  to  Antiochus.     They  offered  that  prince,  as  they  themselves  had 
determined,  to  play  their  part  so  well,  that  instead  of  procuring  the  escape  of  Achasus, 
they  would  bring  him  to  him,  upon  condition  of  receiving  a  considerable  reward,  to 
be  divided  among  them,  as  well  as  the  ten  talents  which  Bolis  had  already  received.J 
Antiochus  was  overjoyed  at  what  he  had  heard,  and  promised  them  a  reward  that 
sufficed  to  engage  them  to  do  him  that  important  service.     Upon  this,  Bolis,  aided 
by  Cambylus,  easily  got  admission  into  the  castle,  where  the  credentials  he  produced 
from  Sosibes,  and  some  other  friends  of  Achaeus  gained  him  the  entire  confidence  of 
that  ill-fated  prince.     He  accordingly  trusted  himself  to  those  two  wretches,  who, 
the  instant  he  was  out  of  the  castle,  seized  and  delivered  him  to  Antiochus.     This 
king  caused  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  that  war 
of  Asia;  for  the  moment  those  who  still  sustained  the  siege  heard  of  his  death,  they  sur- 
rendered; and,  shortly  after,  all  the  other  places  in  the  provinces  of  Asia  did  the  same.§ 
Rebels  very  seldom  come   to  a  good  end;  and  though  the  perfidy  of  such  traitors 
strikes  us  with  horror,  and  raises  our  indignation,  we  are  not  inclined  to  pity  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Achseus,  who  had  made  himself  worthy  ©f  it,  by  his  infidelity  to  his 
sovcreifjn. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  discontent  of  the  Egyptians  against  Philopater  be- 
gan to  break  out.  According  to  Polybius,  it  occasioned  a  civil  war;  but  neither  him- 
self nor  any  other  author  gives  us  the  particulars  of  it.|| 

We  also  read  in  Livy,  that  the  Ptomans,  some  time  after,  sent  deputies  to  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  doubtless  the  s.-rme  queen  who  before  was  called  Arsinoe,  to  renew 
their  ancient  friendship  and  alliaHce  with  Egypt.  These  carried,  as  a  piesentto 
the  king,  a  robe  and  a  purple  tunic,  with  an  ivory  chair;^and  to  the  queen  an  em- 
broidered robe,  and  a  purple  scarf.  Such  kind  of  presents  show  the  happy  simpli- 
city which  in  those  ages  prevailed  among  the  Romans.** 

♦Polyb.  I.  V.  p.  428.    Hieron.  in  Dan,  c.  11. 
tS.  Paul,  Epist.  ad  Tit.  i.  3  2.  ^  Polyb.  1.  viii.  ]>.  522 — 531. 

§A.  M.  3780,    Ant.  J.  C.  215.  UPolyb.  1.  v.  p.  444. 

^TUis  wa*  allowed  in  Rome  to  none  but  the  highest  officers  in  the  state. 
••A.M.  3794.    Ant.  J.  C.  210,    Lir.  1.  xxvii.  c.  4, 
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Pliilopator  had  at  tliis  time,  by  Arsinoe,*  his  wife  and  sister,  a  son  called  Ptolemy 
Epipiianes,  who  succeeded  him  at  five  years  of  age.t 

Philopator,  from  the  signal  victory  he  liad  obtained  over  Antiochus,  had  abandoned 
himself  to  pleasures  and  excesses  of  every  kind.  Agathoclea,  his  concubine  Aga- 
thocles  the  brother  of  that  woman,  and  their  mother,  governed  him  entirely.  He 
spent  ail  his  time  in  gaming,  drinking,  and  the  most  infamous  irregularities.  His 
nights  were  passed  in  debauches,  and  his  days  in  feasts  and  dissolute  revels.  For- 
eetting  entirely  the  king,  instead  of  applying  himself  to  the  afiairs  of  state,  he  valued 
himself  upon  presiding  in  concerts,  and  playing  on  instruments.  The  women  dis- 
posed of  every  thing.  They  conferred  alfemployments  and  governments;  and  no 
one  had  less  authority  in  the  kingdom  than  the  prince  himself.^  Sosibes,  an  old 
artful  minister,  who  had  served  during  three  reigns,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
his  great  experience  had  made  him  very  capable  of  the  administration;  not  indeed 
entirely  in  the  manner  he  desired  but  as  the  favourites  would  permit  him  to  act;  and 
he  was  so  wicked,  as  to  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  the  most  unjust  commands  of  a 
corrupt  prince,  and  his  unworthy  favourites.§ 

Arsinoe,  the  king's  sister  and  wife,  had  no  power  or  authority  at  court;  the  favour- 
ites and  prime  minister  did  not  show  her  the  least  respect.  On  the  other  side,  the 
queen  was  not  patient  enough  to  suffer  every  thing  without  murmuring:  and  they  at 
last  grew  weary  of  her  complaints.  The  king,  and  those  who  governed  him,  com- 
manded Sosibes  to  rid  them  of  her.  He  obeyed,  and  employed  for  that  purpose  one 
Philammon,  who,  without  doubt,  did  not  want  experience  in  such  cruel  and  barbar- 
ous assassinations.|| 

This  last  action,  added  to  so  many  more  of  the  most  flagrant  nature,  displeased  the 
people  so  much,  that  Sosibes  was  obliged,  before  the  king's  death,  to  quit  his  employ- 
ment. He  was  succeeded  by  Tlepolemus,  a  young  man  of  quality,  who  had  signal- 
ized himself  in  the  army  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  He  had  all  the  suffrages  in  a 
grand  council  held  for  choosing  a  prime  minister.  Sosibes  resigned  to  him  the  king's 
seal,  which  was  the  badge  of  his  office.  Tiepolemus  performed  the  several  functions 
of  it,  and  governed  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  hfe.  But  though 
this  was  not  long,  he  discovered  but  too  plainly,  that  he  had  not  all  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary for  supporting  so  great  an  employment.  He  had  neither  the  experience, 
ability,  nor  application  of  his  predecessor.  As  he  had  the  administration  of  all  the 
finances,  and  disposed  of  all  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  state,  and  all  payments 
passed  through  his  hands,  every  body,  as  is  usual,  was  assiduous  in  making  their  court 
to  him.  He  was  extremely  Hberal;  but  then  his  bounty  was  bestowed  without  choice 
or  discernment,  and  almost  solely  on  those  who  shared  in  his  parties  of  pleasure. 
The  extravagant  flatteries  of  those  who  were  for  ever  crowding  about  his  person, 
made  him  fancy  his  talents  superior  to  those  of  all  other  men.  He  assumed  haughty 
airs,  indulged  in  luxury  and  profusion,  and  at  last  grew  insupportable  to  all  the  world. 

The  wars  of  the  east  have  made  me  suspend  the  relation  of  the  affairs  that  hap- 
pened in  Greece  during  their  continuance:  we  now  return  to  them. 

SECTION  II. THE  JETOLIANS    DECLARE    AGAIM-ST  THE    ACHiEANS.       BATTLE    OF   CAPHTIA. 

UNHAPPY  DEATH  OF  CLEOMENES. 

The  ^^tolians,  particularly  in  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  were  become  a 
very  powerful  people  in  Greece.  Originally,  their  territories  extended  from  the  riv^er 
Achelous,  to  the  strait  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  to  the  country  of  the  Locrians, 
surnamed  Ozolfe.  But  in  process  of  time,  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  several 
cities  in  Acarnania,  Thessaly,  ond  other  neighbouring  countries.  They  led  much 
the  same  life  upon  land  as  pirates  do  at  sea,  that  is,  they  exercised  themselves  per- 
petually in  plunder  and  rapine.  Wholly  bent  on  lucre,  they  did  not  consider  any  gain 
as  infamous  or  unlawful;  and  were  entire  strangers  to  the  laws  of  peace  or  war.  They 
were  very  much  inured  to  toils,  and  intrepid  in  battle.     They  signalized  themselves 

•Juitin  calls  her  Euiydice.  In  oasehe  is  not  mistaken,  this  queen  had  thi-ee  names,  Arsinoe,  Cleopatra,  and 
Eurydice.  Hut  Cleopatra  was  a  name  common  to  the  queens  of  Eg^'i)t,  as  that  of  Ptolemy  was  to  the  kings. 
As  Archbishop  Usher  places  the  adventure  of  Hyrcanas  the  Jew  at  the  birth  of  Piolemy  Epiphanes,!  had  in- 
serted  it  there  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  But  as  Josephus.  from  whom  it  is  taken,  says,  tl:nt  it  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antioehus  the  Great,  I  have  transferred  it  to  that  time,  as  Dean  Prideaux 
doet  also,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Philonieter,  187  yean  before  Jesus  Christ. 
tA.  M.37Q5.  Ant.  J.  C.  209.  Justin.  IxXx.  c.  4. 
JTribunatus,  praefeeturas,  et  duoatus  mvlieres  ordinabant;  nee  quisqaam  in  regno  sue  minus,  quam  ipse 
«eji,  poterat.— Justin. 

jA.  M.  8797.    Ant.  J,  C.  207.    Juitin.  I.  xxx,  c,  1.  et  2.  Polyb.  iu  Eicerpt.  Vales.  I.  xv.  ivi. 

|Liv.  1.  x.wii,  c.  iv. 
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particularly  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  who  made  an  irruption  into  Greece,  and 
showed  themselves  zealous  defenders  of  the  public  liberty  against  the  Macedonians.* 
The  increase  of  their  power  had  riiade  them  haughty  and  insolent.  That  haughti- 
ness appeared  in  the  answer  the^y  gave  the  Romans,  when  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
order  them  not  to  infest  Acarnania.  They  expresf?ed,  if  we  may  believe  Trojus 
Pompeius,  or  Justin,  his  epitomiser,  the  highest  contempt  for  Rome,  which  they  term- 
ed only  in  its  origin  a  shameful  receptacle  of  thieves  and  robbers,  founded  and  built 
by  fratricide,  and  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  women  ravished  from  the  arms  of  their 
parents.!  They  added,  that  the  iEtohans  had  always  distinguished  themselves  in 
Greece,  as  much  by  their  valour  as  their  virtue  and  descent;  that  neither  Philip  nor 
Alexander  his  son  had  been  formidable  to  them;  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  latter 
made  the  whole  earth  tremble,  they  had  not  been  afraid  to  reject  his  edicts  and  in- 
junctions: that  therefore  the  Romans  would  not  do  well  to  rouse  the  ^tolians  against 
them;  a  people  whose  arms  had  extirpated  the  Gauls,  and  despised  the  Macedonians. 
The  reader  may,  from  this  speech,  form  a  judgment  of  the  iEtolians,  of  whom  much 
will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

From  the  time  that  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  had  lost  his  kingdom,  and  Antigonus,  by 
his  victory  at  Selasia,had  in  some  measure  restored  the  peace  of  Greece,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Peloponnessus,  who  were  tired  by  the  first  wars,  and  imagined  that  affairs 
would  always  continue  in  the  same  state,  had  laid  their  arms  aside,  and  totally  ne- 
glected military  discipline.  The  jEtolians  meditated  taking  adv^antage  of  this  indo- 
lence. Peace  was  insupportable  to  them,  as  it  obliged  them  to  subsist  at  their  own 
expense,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  support  themselves  wholly  by  rapine.  Antigo- 
nus had  kept  them  in  awe,  and  prevented  them  from  infesting  their  neighbours;  but, 
after  his  death,  despising  Philip,  because  of  his  youth,  they  marched  into  Peloponne- 
sus sword  in  hand,  and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  Messenians.  Aratus,  exas- 
perated at  this  perfidy  and  insolence,  and  seeing  that  Timoxenes,  at  that  time,  cap- 
tain-general of  the  Acheeans,  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  because  his  year  was  near 
expiring;  as  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  him  the  following  year,  took  upon  him  the 
command  five  days  before  the  due  time,  in  order  to  march  the  sooner  to  the  aid  of  the 
Messenians.J  Accordingly,  having  assembled  the  Achgeans,  whose  vigour  and 
strength  had  suffered  by  repose  and  inactivity,  he  was  defeated  near  Caphyia,  in  a 
great  battle  fought  there.§ 

Aratus  was  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  this  defeat,  and  not  without  some 
foundation.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  imputed  to  him  was 
not  his  fault.  He  declared,  that  however  this  might  be,  if  he  had  been  wanting  in 
any  of  the  duties  of  an  able  commander,  he  asked  pardon;  and  entreated  that  his 
actions  might  be  examined  with  less  rigour  than  indulgence.  His  humility,  on  this 
occasion,  changed  the  minds  of  the  whole  assembly,  whose  fury  now  turned  against 
his  accusers,  and  nothing  was  afterAvards  undertaken  but  by  his  counsel.  The  re- 
membrance of  his  defeat  had,  however,  exceedingly  damped  his  courage,  so  that  he 
behaved  as  a  wise  citizen,  rather  than  as  an  able  warrior;  and  though  the  ^tolians 
often  gave  him  opportunities  to  distress  them,  he  took  no  advantage  of  them,  but  suf- 
fered that  people  to  lay  waste  the  whole  country  almost  with  impunity. 

The  AchseariS  were  therefore  forced  to  apply  to  Macedonia  again,  and  to  call  in 
king  Philip  to  their  assistance,  in  hopes  that  the  affection  he  bore  Aratus_,  and  the 
confidence  he  had  in  him,  would  incline  that  monarch  to  favour  them.  And  indeed 
Antigonus,  at  his  last  moments,  had,  above  all  things,  entreated  Philip  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  Aratus,  and  to  follow  his  counsel  in  treating  with  the  Achseans  Some 
time  before  he  had  sent  him  into  Peloponnesus,  to  form  himself  under  his  eye,  and  by 
his  counsels.  Aratus  gave  him  the  best  reception  in  his  power;  treated  him  with  the 
distinction  due  to  his  rank,  and  endeavoured  to  instil  into  him  such  principles  and  sen- 
timents, as  might  enable  him  to  govern,  with  wisdom,  the  great  kingdom  to  which 
he  was  heir.  Accordingly,  that  young  prince  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the 
highest  sentiments  of  esteem  for  Aratus,  and  the  most  favourable  disposition  with  re- 
gard to  the  welfare  of  Greece. 

But  the  courtiers,  whose  interest  it  was  to  remove  a  person  of  the  known  probity 
of  Aratus,  in  order  to  have  the  sole  ascendant  over  their  young  prince,  caused  that 
monarch  to  suspect  his  conduct;  and  prevailed  so  far  as  to  make  him  declare  openly 
against  Aratus.     Finding  shortly  after  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  he  punished 
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the  informers  with  i^reat  severity;  the  sole  means  to  hanish  for  ever  from  princes,  that 
calumny,  which  innpunity,  and  sometimes  money,  raise  up  and  arm  against  persons 
of  tiie  most  consummate  virtue.  PhiHp  afterwards  reposed  the  same  confidence  in 
Aratus  as  he  had  formerly  done,  and  resolved  to  he  guided  by  his  counsels  only;  which 
was  manifest  on  several  occasions,  and  particularly  in  the  affair  of  Lacedeemon. 
That  unhappy  city  was  perpetually  torn  by  seditions^  in  one  of  which,  one  of  the 
ephori  and  a  great  many  other  citizens  were  killed,  because  they  had  declared  for 
kino-  Philip.  When  that  prince  arrived  from  Macedonia,  he  gave  audience  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  Sparta  at  Tegea,  where  he  had  sent  for  them.  In  the  council  he  held 
there,  several  were  of  opinion  that  he  should  treat  that  city  as  Alexander  had  treat- 
ed Thebes.  But  the  king  rejected  that  proposal  with  horror,  and  contented  himself 
with  pimishing  the  principle  authors  of  the  insurrection.  Such  an  instance  of  mode- 
ration and  wisdom  in  a  king,  who  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  greatly  ad- 
mired; and  every  one  was  persuaded  that  it  was  owin^to  the  good  counsels  of  Ara- 
tus.    He,  however,  did  not  always  make  the  same  use  of  them.* 

When  he  arrived  at  Corinth,  Complaints  were  made  to  him  by  many  cities  against 
the  iEtolians;  and  accordingly  war  was  unanimously  declared  against  them.  This 
was  called  the  war  of  the  allies,  which  began  about  the  same  time  that  Hannibal  was 
meditating  the  siege  of  Saguntum.  This  decree  was  sent  to  all  the  cities,  and  ratified 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Achseans.  The  jEtolians,  on  the  other  side,  pre- 
pared for  war,  and  elected  Scopas  their  general,  the  principal  instigator  of  the  broils 
they  had  raised,  and  the  havoc  they  had  made.  Philip  now  marched  back  his  forces 
into  Macedonia;  and,  while  they  were  in  winter-quarters,  was  very  diligent  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  military  preparations.  He  endeavored  to  strengthen  himself  by  the 
aid  of  his  allies,  few  of  whom  answered  his  views;  excusing  their  delays  by  false  and 
specious  pretences.  He  also  sent  to  king  Ptolemy,  to  entreat  him  not  to  aid  the  iEto- 
lians either  with  men  or  money.f 

Cleomenes  was  at  that  time  in  Egypt;  but  as  a  horrid  licentiousness  prevailed  in 
that  court,  and  the  king  regarded  nothing  but  pleasures  and  excesses  of  every  kind, 
Cleomenes  led  a  very  discontented  life  there.  Ptolemy,  however,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  had  made  use  of  Cleomenes;  for,  as  he  Avas  afraid  of  his  brother  Magas, 
who,  on  his  mother's  account  had  great  authority  and  power  over  the  soldiery,  he 
contracted  a  stricter  amity  with  Cleomenes,  and  admitted  him  into  his  most  secret 
councils,  in  which,  means  for  getting  rid  of  his  brother  were  consulted.  Cleomenes 
was  the  only  person  who  opposed  it;  he  declaring,  that  a  king  cannot  have  any  mi- 
nisters more  zealous  for  his  service,  or  more  obliged  to  aid  him  in  sustaining  the 
weighty  burden  of  government,  than  his  brothers.^  This  advice  prevailed  for  that 
time;  but  Ptolemy's  fears  and  suspicions  returning,  he  imagined  there  would  be  no 
way  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  by  taking  away  the  life  of  him  who  occasioned  them. 
After  this,  he  thought  himself  secure;  fondly  concluding,  that  he  had  no  enemies  to 
fear,  either  at  home  or  abroad;  because  Antigonus  and  Seleucus,  at  their  death,  had 
left  no  other  successor,  but  Philip  and  Antiochus,  both  of  whom  he  despised  on  ac- 
count of  their  minority.  In  this  security  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  all  kinds  of 
pleasures,  which  were  never  interrupted  by  cares  or  apphcations  of  any  kind.  Nei- 
ther his  courtiers,  nor  those  who  had  employments  in  the  state,  dared  to  approach 
him;  and  he  would  scarcely  deign  to  bestow  the  least  attention  to  what  passed  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  That,  however,  was  what  employed  the  attention  of  his 
predecessors,  even  more  than  the  affairs  of  their  own  dominions.  Being  possessed  of 
Coelosyria  and  Cyprus,  they  awed  the  kings  of  Syria  both  by  sea  and  land.  As  the 
most  considerable  cities,  the  ports  and  harbours,  which  lie  along  the  coasts  from  Pam- 
phylia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lysimachia,  were 
subject  to  them,  from  thence  they  had  an  eye  on  the  princes  of  Asia,  and  even  on 
the  islands.  How  would  it  have  been  possible  for  any  one  to  move  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  while  they  had  the  command  of  Ene,  or  Maronea,  and  of  cities  that  lay 
at  a  still  greater  distance?  With  so  extensive  a  dominion,  and  so  many  strong  places, 
which  served  them  as  barriers,  their  own  kingdom  was  secure.  They  therefore  had 
always  great  reason  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  what  was  transacting  abroad  Ptole 
my,  on  the  contrary,  disdained  to  give  himself  that  trouble;  wine  and  women  being 
his  only  pleasure  and  employment.§ 

With  such  dispositions,  the  reader  will  easily  suppose  that  he  could  have  no  great 
€Steem  for  Cleomenes.    The  instant  the  latter  had  news  of  the  death  of  Antigonus, 
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that  ilie  Achfeans  were  ensraireci  in  an  arduous  war  with  the  -^lolians,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  united  with  the  latter  against  the  Achfeans  and  Macedonians,  and 
that  all  things  seemed  to  recall  him  to  his  native  country,  he  solicited  earnestly  to 
leave  Alexandria.  He  theretbre  implored  the  king  to  favour  him  with  troops  and 
munitions  ol'war  sufficient  lor  his  return.  Finding  he  could  not  obtain  his  request, 
he  desired  that  he  at  least  might  be  suffered  to  depart  with  his  family,  and  be  allow- 
ed to  embrace,  the  favourable  opportunity  for  repossessing  himself  of  his  kingdom. 
But  Ptolemy  was  too  much  employed  in  his  pleasures,  to  lend  an  ear  to  his  entreaties. 

Sosibes,  who  at  that  time  had  great  authority  in  the  kingdom,  assembled  his  friends; 
and  in  this  council  a  resolution  was  formed,  not  to  lurnisli  Cleomenes  either  with  a 
fleet  or  provisions.  They  believed  it  to  be  a  needless  expense;  for,  from  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  all  foreign  affairs  had  seemed  to  them  of  no  importance.  Besides,  this 
council  was  apprehensive,  that  as  Antigonus  was  dead, and  as  there  was  none  to  oppose 
Cleomenes,  that  prince,  after  Jiaving  made  an  expeditious  conquest  of  Greece,  would 
become  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  Egypt:  what  increased  their  fears  was,  his  hav- 
ing thoroughly  studied  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  his  knowing  its  strong  and  weak  side, 
his  holding  the  king  in  the  utmost  contempt,  and  seeing  a  great  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  separated  and  at  a  great  distance,  which  an  enemy^ might  have  a  thousand 
opportunities  of  invading.  For  these  reasons  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  grant 
Cleomenes  the  fleet,  and  other  succours  he  desired.  On  the  other  side,  to  give  so 
bold  and  enterprising  a  prince  leave  to  depart,  after  having  refused  him  in  so  con- 
temptuous a  manner,  would  be  making  an  enemy  of  him,  who  would  certainly,  one 
time  or  other,  remember  the  affi'ont  which  had  been  oflered  him.  Sosibes  was  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  it  was  not  even  safe  to  allow  him  his  liberty  in  Alexandria.  A 
word  which  Cleomenes  had  suffered  to  escape  him  came  then  into  his  mind.  In  a 
council,  where  Magas  was  the  subject  of  the  debate,  that  prime  minister  expressed, 
a  fear  that  this  prince  should  prevail  with  the  foreign  soldiers  to  make  an  insurrection: 
"I  answer  tor  them,"  said  Cleomenes,  speaking  of  those  of  Peloponnesus;  "and  you 
may  depend,  that  upon  the  first  signal  J  give,  they  all  will  take  up  arms  in  your 
favour.^'  This  made  Sosibes  hesitate  no  longer:  on  a  fictitious  accusation,  and  which 
he  corroborated  by  a  letter  he  himself  had  forged  in  that  unhappjy  prince's  name,  he 
prevailed  with  the  king  to  seize  his  person,  and  to  imprison  him  in  a  secure  place, 
and  maintain  him  always  in  the  manner  he  had  liitherto  done,  with  the  liberty  of 
seeing  his  friends,  but  not  of  going  abroad. 

This  treatment  threw  Cleomenes  into  the  deepest  affliction  and  melaneholy.  As  he 
did  not  perceive  any  end  of  his  calamities,  he  formed  such  a  resolution,  in  concert 
with  those  friends  Avho  used  to  visit  him,  as  despair  only  could  suggest;  and  this  was, 
to  return  the  injustice  of  Ptolemy  by  force  of  arms;  to  stir  up  his  subjects  against 
him;  to  die  a  death  worthy  of  Sparta;  and  not  to  wait,  as  stalled  victims,  still  it  was 
thought  proper  to  sacrifice  them. 

His  friends  having  found  means  to  get  him  out  of  the  prison,  ran  in  a  body,  with 
drawn  swords,  into  all  the  streets;  exhorting  and  calling  upon  the  populace  to  recover 
their  liberty;  but  not  a  man  joined  them.  They  killed  the  governor  of  the  city,  and 
some  other  noblenien  who  came  to  oppose  them;  and  afterwards  ran  to  the  citadel, 
with  intention  to  force  the  gales,  and  set  all  the  prisoners  at  liberty;  hut  they  found 
these  shut  and  strongly  barricaded.  Cleomenes  now  lost  all  hopes,  ran  through  the 
city,  during  which  not  a  person  either  followed  or  opposed  him,  but  all  fled  thl-ough 
fear.  Seeing  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  succeed  in  their  enterprise,  they  ter- 
minated it  in  a  tragical  and  bloody  manner,  by  running  upon  each  other's  swords,  to 
avoid  the  infamy  of  punishment.  Thus  died  Cleomenes,  after  reigning  sixteen  years 
over  Sparta.  The  king  caused  his  body  to  be  hanged  on  a  cross,  and  ordered  his 
mother,  children,  and  all  the  women  who  attended  them,  to  be  put  to  death.  When 
that  unhappy  princess  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  only  favour  she 
asked  was,  that  she  might  die  before  her  children.  But  they  began  with  them;  a 
torment  more  i?rievous  to  a  mother  than  death  itself;  after  which  she  presented  her 
neck  to  the  executioner,  saying  only  these  words,  "Ah!  my  dear  children,  to  what  a 
p'ace  did  you  come!" 

The  design  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  reform  Sparta,  and  reform  its  ancient  dis- 
cipline, was  certainly  very  laudable  in  itself;  and  both  had  reason  to  think,  that  in  a 
state  wholly  infected  and  corrupted,  as  Sparta  then  was,  to  pretend  to  reform  abuses 
one  after  another,  and  remedy  disorders  by  degrees,  was  only  cutting  off'  the  heads 
of  a  hydf^;  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  absolutely  necessary  to  root  out  the  evil  at 
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one  blow.  I  cannot  say  whether  in  a  case  like  this,  Plato's  maxiin  should  not  take 
place,  viz.  that  nothing  should  be  attempted  in  a  state,  but  what  the  citizens  might 
be  prevailed  on  to  admit  by  gentle  means;  and  that  violence  should  never  be  em- 
ployed.* Are  there  not  som2  diseases  in  which  medicines  would  only  hasten  death.^ 
And  have  not  some  disorders  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  in  a  state,  that  to  attempt 
a  reformation  at  such  a  time,  would  only  discover  the  impotency  of  the  magistrates 
and  lawsrf  But  a  circumstance  which  admits  of  no  excuse  in  Cleomenes,  is,  his 
having,  against  all  the  laws  of  reason  and  justice,  niurdereil  the  ephori,  in  order  to 
obtain  success  in  his  enterprise;  ajconduct  absolutely  tyrannical,  unworthy  of  a  Spartan, 
and  more  unworthy  of  a  king;  and  which  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  give  a  sanction 
to  those  tyrants,  who  afterwards  committed  such  devastation  in  Lacedasmonia.  Cleo- 
menes himself  has  been  called  a  tyrant  by  some  historians,  with  whom  they  even 
began  the  succession  of  tyrants.^ 

During  the  three  years  that  Cleomenes  had  left  ISparta,  the  citizens  had  not  thought 
of  nominating  kings,  from  ihe  hopes  they  entertained  that  he  would  return  again; 
and  had  always  preserved  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration  for  him.  But,  as  soon 
as  news  was  brought  of  his  death,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  kings.  They 
first  nominated  Agesipolis,  a  child,  descended  from  one  of  the  royal  families,  and  ap- 
pointed his  uncle  Cleomenes  his  governor.  Afterwards  they  chose  Lycurgus,  none 
of  whose  ancestors  had  reigned,  but  who  had  bribed  the  ephori,  by  giving  each  of 
them  a  talent,  which  was  putting  the  crown  to  sale  at  a  very  low  price.  They  soon 
had  reason  to  repent  their  choice,  which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  all  laivs,  and  for 
which  they  never  had  an  example.  The  factious  party,  which  opposed  Philip  openly, 
and  committed  the  most  enormous  violences  in  the  city,  had  presided  in  this  election; 
and  immediately  after,  they  caused  Sparta  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  ^tolians.§ 

SECTION   III. VARIOUS   EXPEDITIONS  OF    PHILIP.      A    PEACE  CONCLUDED    BETWEEN  HIM 

AND  THE  ACH.1:ANS,  AND  THE  ^TOLIANS. 

We  have  already  related,  that  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  being  called  in  by  the 
Achceans  to  their  aid,  had  come  to  Corinth,  where  their  general  assembly  was  held; 
and  that  war  had  there  been  unanimously  declared  against  the  ^Etohans.  The,^ing 
returned  afterwards  to  Macedonia,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying 
on  the  war. 

Philip  brought  over  Scerdiledes  to  the  alliance  with  the  Achseans.  He  was,  as  has 
been  observed,  a  petty  king  of  Illyria.  The  ^tohans,  whose  ally  he  was,  had  broken 
their  engagements  with  him,  by  refusing  to  give  him  a  certain  share  of  the  spoils  they 
had  made  at  the  taking  of  Cynethium,  according  to  the  articles  agreed  on  between 
them.     Philip  embraced  with  joy  this  opportunity  of  revenging  their  perfidy. 

Demetrius,  of  Pharus,  joined  also  with  Philip.|l  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Romans,  in  whose  favor  he  had  declared  at  first,  had  bestowed  on  him  several  of 
the  cities  they  had  conquered  in  Illyria.  As  the  chief  revenue  of  those  petty  princes 
had  consisted  hitherto  in  the  spoils  they  got  from  their  neighbours,  when  the  Ro- 
mans were  removed,  he  could  not  forbear  plundering  the  cities  and  territories  subject 
to  them.  Besides,  Demetrius,  as  well  as  Scerdiledes,  had  sailed,  on  the  same  design, 
beyond  the  city  of  Issus;  which  was  a  direct  infraction  of  the  chief  article  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  queen  Teuta.  For  these  reasons  the  Romans  declared  war 
against  Demetrius.  Accordingly  ^milius  attacked  him  with  great  vigour,  dispos- 
sessed him  of  his  strongest  fortresses,  and  besieged  him  in  Pharus,  from  whence  he 
escaped  with  the  utmost  difiiculty.  The  city  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  Demetrius, 
being  dispossessed  of  all  his  dominions,  fled  to  Philip,  who  received  him  with  open 
arms.H  This  highly  oftended  the  Romans,  who  thereupon  sent  ambassadors  to  him, 
demanding  Demetrius  to  be  delivered  up.  Philip,  however,  who  meditated  at  that 
time  the  design  which  broke  out  soon  after,  paid  no  regard  to  their  demand;  and  De- 
metrius spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  witi;  that  monarch.  He  was  a  valiant  and 
bold  man,  but  at  the  same  time  rash  and  inconsiderate  in  his  enterprises;  and  his 
courage  was  entirely  void  of  prudence  and  judgnient. 

•  Jubet  Plato,  quern  eg^o  auctorem  vehi'iTienter  srfiuor,  Tantum  eoiueiidere  in  repnblica,  q»]antum  probarc 
civibus  "'lis  possis:  rim  neque  parent!  iieqii*?  i  stria' afftic  ijjiortpre.—  Cir.  1    i.  Epi»-t.  P.  ad  Faniil. 

tDecebat  omittere  potius  pra;valida  et  atlulta  vitia  qua-t  lioc  aJsequi,  ut  p. lam  tievet  quibus  ilagitiis  knpares 
e»s«mU3.— Tacit.  Annal.l.  iii.  c.  53. 

t Post  mortem  Cleomenis,  qui  primus  Tyiannu*  Laccdaemanis  fuiU— Lit.  1.  xxiiv.  n.  26, 
fPolyb.  I.  iv.  p.  301. 
BPolyb.l.  iii.  p.  171—174.    Lib.  iv.  p.  385-305-550.  lUv.  1.  xxii.  n.  33. 
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The  Achaeans,  being  on  the  pomt  of  engaging  in  a  considerable  war,  sent  to  therr 
allies.  The  Arcanians  joined  them  very  cheerfully,  though  at  their  great  danger,  aa 
they  lay  nearest  the  JEtolians,  and  consequently  were  most  exposed  to  the  inroads 
of  tliat  people.     Polybius  praises  their  fidelity  exceedingly. 

The  people  of  Epirus  did  not  show  so  much  good  willj  and  seemed  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing neutral;  but  they  engaged  in  a  war  shortly  after. 

Deputies  were  also  sent  to  king  Ptolemy  to  desire  him  not  to  assist  the  iEtolians, 
either  with  troops  or  money. 

The  Messenians,  for  whose  sake  that  war  had  been  first  undertaken,  no  way  an- 
swered the  hopes  which  had  been  naturally  entertained,  viz.  of  their  employing  their 
whole  force  to  csLrry  it  on. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  declared  at  first  for  the  Achseans:  but  the  contrary  fac- 
tion caused  the  decree  to  be  reversed,  and  they  joined  the  ^tolians.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  Agesipolis  and  Lycurgus  were  elected  kings  of 
Sparta. 

Aratus  the  younger,  son  of  the  great  Aratus,  was  at  that  time  supreme  magistrate 
of  the  Achasans,  and  Scopas  held  the  same  office  among  the  -SLtolians. 

Philip  marched  from  Macedonia  with  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  eight  hundred 
horse.  Having  crossed  Thessaly,  he  arrived  in  Epirus.  Had  he  marched  directly 
to  the  iEtolians,  he  would  have  come  upon  them  unexpected,  and  have  defeated 
them:  but  at  the  request  of  the  Epirots,  he  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  which  employed 
him  forty  days,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  prepare  for,  and  wait  his  coming  up. 
They  did  more:  Scopas,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  jEtolians  advanced  into  Mace- 
donia, made  dreadful  havoc,  and  returned  in  a  very  short  time  laden  with  spoils,  which 
redounded  to  his  honour,  and  greatly  animated  his  forces.  However,  this  did  not 
hinder  Philip  from  entering  iEtolia,  and  seizing  on  a  great  number  of  important  for- 
tresses. He  would  have  entirely  conquered  it,  had  not  the  news  he  received  that  the 
Dardanians*  intended  to  make  an  inroad  into  his  kingdom,  obliged  him  to  return 
thither.  At  his  departure,  he  promised  the  ambassadors  of  the  Achseans  to  return  soon 
to  their  assistance.  His  sudden  arrival  disconcerted  the  Dardanians,  and  put  a  stop 
to  their  enterprise.  He  then  returned  to  Thessaly,  with  an  intention  to  pass  the  rest 
of  tlfe  summer  in  Larissa.t 

In  the  mean  time,  Dorimachus,  whom  the  ^tolians  had  just  before  nominated  their 
general,  entered  Epirus,  laid  waste  all  the  open  country;  and  did  not  spare  even  the 
temple  of  Dodona.f 

Philip,  though  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  having  left  Larissa,  arrived  at 
Corinth,  without  anyone's  having  had  the'least  notice  of  his  march.  He  there  order- 
ed the  elder  Aratus  to  attend  him,  and  by  a  letter  to  his  son,  who  commanded  the 
forces  this  year,  gave  him  orders  whither  to  march  them.  Caphyia  was  to  be  the 
rendezvous.  Euripidas,  who  knew  nothing  of  Philip's  arrival,  was  then  marching  a 
detachment  of  above  two  thousand  natives  of  Elis,  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  Sicyon. 
Tiiey  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  all  except  one  hundred  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners. 

The  king,  having  joined  Aratus  the  younger  with  his  forces,  at  the  rendezvous  ap- 
pointed, marched  toward  Psophis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  in  order  to  besiege  it.  This  was 
a  very  daring  attempt;  for  the  city  was  thought  almost  impregnable,  as  well  from  its 
natural  situation  as  from  the  fortifications  which  had  been  added  to  it.  Jt  being  the 
depth  of  winter,  the  inhabitants  were  of  opinion,  that  no  one  would,  or  even  could, 
attack  them;  Philip,  however,  did  it  with  success;  for,  first  the  city,  and  afterwards 
the  citadel,  surrendered  after  making  some  resistance.  As  they  were  very  far  from 
cxpectino-  to  be  besieged,  the  want  of  ammunition  and  provisions  very  much  facili- 
tated the^taking  of  that  city.  Philip  gave  it  very  generously  to  the  Achaeans,  to  whom 
it  was  of  the  most  signal  service;  assuring  them  that  there  was  nothing  he  desired 
more  than  to  oblige  them,  and  to  give  them  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  zeal  and  afiec- 
tion  for  their  interest.  A  prince  who  acts  in  this  manner  is  truly  great,  and  does 
honour  to  the  royal  dignity. 

From  thence,  after  possessing  himself  of  some  other  cities,  which  he  also  gave  to 
his  allies,  he  marched  to  Elis,  in  order  to  lay  it  waste.  It  was  very  rich  and  popu- 
lous, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Formerly  this 
territory  had  been  held  sacred,  on  account  of  the  Olynjpic  games  solemnized  there 

"These  peoi>le  were  ncigliljomt  of  Macedonia,  on  the  north  of  that  kidgdom. 
tPolyb.  1.  iv.  p.  325-330.  |Ib/d.  330-336. 
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every  fymr  years;  and  all  the  nations  of  Greece  had  agreed  not  to  infest  or  carry  war 
into  It.  But  t!ie  Eleans  had  themselves  been  the  cause  of  their  losing  that  privilege, 
because,  like  other  states,  they  had  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  Here  Philip  got 
a  very  considerable  booty,  with  which  he  enriched  his  troops,  and  afterwards  retired 
into  Olyinpia. 

Among  llie  several  courtiers  of  king  Philip,  Apelles  held  the  chief  rank,  and  had  a 
great  ascendant  over  his  sovereign,  whose  chief  governor  he  had  been;  but,  as  gene- 
rally happens  on  these  occasions,  he  very  much  abused  his  power,  which  he  employed 
wholl}^  in  oppressing  particular  persons  and  states.  He  had  conceived  the  design  of 
reducing  the  Achceans  to  the  same  condition  in  which  Thessaly  was  at  that  time;  that 
is  to  subject  them  absolutely  to  the  commands  of  the  ministers  of  Macedonia,  by  leav- 
ing them  only  the  name  ami  a  vain  shadow  of  liberty;  and  to  accustom  them  to  the 
yoke,  he  spared  them  no  kind  of  injurious  treatment.  Aratus  complained  of  this  to 
Philip,  who  was  highly  exasperated  upon  that  account;  and  accordingly  assured  him, 
he  would  give  such  orders,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  happen  for  the  future. 
Accordingly,  he  enjoined  Apelles  never  to  lay  any  commands  on  the  Achteans,  but  in 
concert  witli  their  general.  This  was  behaving  with  an  indolent  tenderness  toward 
a  statesman,  who  having  so  shamefully  abused  his  master's  confidence,  had  therefore 
deserved  to  be  entirely  disgrac  'd.  The  Achceans,  overjoyed  at  the  favour  whicM 
Philip  had  showed  them,  and  with  the  orders  he  had  given  for  their  peace  and  secu- 
rity, were  continually  bestowing  the  highest  enconhums  on  that  prince,  and  extolling 
ills  exalted  quahlies.  And,  indeed,  he  possessed  all  those  which  can  endear  a  king  to 
his  ];eo])le,  ^■uch  as  a  lively  genius,  a  happy  memory,  easv  elocution,  and  an  affected 
grace  ia  all  his  actions;  a  beautiful  countenance,  heightened  by  a  noble  and  majestic 
air,  which  struck  the  beholders  with  awe  and  respect;  a  sweetness  ol" temper,  aflijbili- 
ty,  and  a  desire  to  please  universally;  to  finish  the  picture,  a  valour,  an  intrepidity, 
and  an  experience  in  war,  which  far  exceeded  his  years:  so  that  one  can  hardly  con- 
ceive the  remarkable  alteration  which  afterwards  appeared  in  his  morals  and  be- 
haviour.* 

Philip  having  possessed  himself  of  Aliphera,  a  very  strong  city,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  and  weary  of 
the  ."Etolian  tyranny,  submitted  to  his  arms.  Thus  he  soon  made  Ijimself  master  of 
all  Triphylia.f 

At  this  time  Chilo,  the  Lacedaemonian,  pretending  he  had  a  better  right  to  the 
crown  than  Lycurgus,  on  whose  head  they  had  placed  it,  resolved  to  dispossess  him 
of  it,  and  set  it  on  his  own.  Having  engaged  in  his  party  about  two  hundred  citi- 
zens, he  entered  the  city  in  a  forcible  manner,  killed  the  ephori,  who  v/ere  at  table 
together,  and  marched  directly  toward  the  house  of  Lycurgus,  intending  to  kill  him; 
but  hearing  the  tumult,  he  made  his  escape.  Clio  then  went  into  tiie  great  square  of 
the  city,  and  exhorted  the  citizens  to  recover  their  liberty;  making  them,  at  the  same 
time,  ihe  greatest  promises.  Seeing,  hovvever,  that  he  could  make  no  impression  on 
them,  and  that  he  had  failed  of  his  blow,  he  sentenced  himself  to  banishment,  and  re- 
tired U>  Achaia.  It  is  surprising  to  see  Sparta,  ibrmeriy  so  jealous  of  her  liberty,  and 
mistress  of  all  Greece  till  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  now  filled  Avith  tumults  and  insurrec- 
tions, and  ignominiously  subjected  to  a  kind  ol'tyrants,  when  previously  she  could  not 
so  much  as  suiier  the  name.  Such  were  the  efiects  of  their  having  violated  the  laws 
ot'  Lycurgus;  and  especially  their  introducing  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta;  which  drew 
after  them,  by  insensible  degrees,  the  lust  of  power,  avarice,  pride,  luxury,  efTemina- 
cy,  immorality,  and  all  those  vices  which  are  generally  inseparable  from  riches.J 

Philip  having  arrived  at  Argos,  spent  the  rest  of  the  w^inter  there.  Apelles  had  not 
yet  laid  aside  the  design  he  meditated  of  enslaving  the  Achaeans.  But  Aratus,  for 
whom  the  king  had  a  very  particular  regard,  and  in  whom  he  reposed  the  highest 
confidence,  was  an  invincible  obstacle  to  his  project.  He  therefore  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  rid  of  him.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  privately  for  all  those  who  were 
his  secret  enemies,  and  used  his  utmost  end^^avours  lo  gain  them  the  prince's  favour. 
After  tiiis,  in  all  his  discourses  with  him,  he  hinted,  that  so  long  as  Aratus  should  en- 
joy any  authority  in  the  republic  of  the  Acheeans,  he,  Philip,  would  have  no  power, 
and  would  be  as  much  subject  to  their  laws  and  usages,  as  th.e  meanest  of  their  citi- 
zens; whereas,  were  he  to  raise  to  the  chief  admii^stration  of  aflairs,  some  person 
who  might  be  entirely  dependent  on  him,  he  then  might  act  as  sovereign,  and  govern 

•Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  3.38,  333,  » Idem.  1.  it,  p.  339-343.  1  Polyb,  1.  iv.       343,344. 
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Others,  instead  of  being  himself  governed.  The  new  friends  enforced  these  reflections, 
and  refined  on  the  arguments  of  Apelles.  This  idea  of  despotic  power  pleased  the 
young  king;  and  it  is  indeed  the  strongest  temptation  that  can  be  laid  in  the  way  of 
princes.  Accordingly,  he  went  for  that  purpose  to  iEgium,  where  the  assembly  of 
the  states  was  held  tor  the  election  of  a  new  general;  and  prevailed  so  far  by  his  pro- 
mises and  menaces,  that  he  got  Philoxenus,  wliom  Aratus  had  declared  duly  elected, 
excluded,  and  obliged  them  to  make  choice  of  Eperatus,  who  was  his  open  enemy. 
Implicitly  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  prime  minister,  he  did  nut  perceive  that  he  de- 
graded himself  in  the  most  ignominious  manner;  nothing  being  more  abhorrent  to  free 
assemblies,  such  as  those  of  Greece,  than  to  make  the  least  attempt  in  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  elections.* 

Eperatus  having  been  chosen  to  an  office  for  which  he  was  altogether  unfit,  by 
want  of  merit  and  experience,  as  too  frequently  occurs  in  forced  elections,  was  univer- 
sally despised.  As  Aratus  intermeddled  no  longer  in  public  affairs,  nothing  was  well 
done,  and  all  things  were  hastening  to  their  ruin.  Philip,  who  was  blamed  for  all 
miscarriages,  became  sensible  that  very  pernicious  counsels  had  been  given  him. 
Upon  this,  he  again  had  recourse  to  Aratus,  and  reinstated  him  entirely  in  his  friend- 
ship and  confidence;  and  perceiving  that  alter  this  step,  his  affairs  flourished  visibly, 
and  that  his  reputation  and  power  increased  daily,  he  would  not  make  use  of  any 
counsel  but  that  of  Aratus^  as  the  only  man  to  wliom  he  owed  all  his  grandeur  and 
glory.  Who  would  not  imagine,  after  such  evident  and  repeated  proofs,  on  one  side, 
of  the  innocence  of  Aratus,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  black  malice  of  Apelles,  that  Philip 
would  have  been  undeceived  for  ever;  and  would  have  been  fully  sensible  which  of 
the  two  had  the  most  sincere  zeal  for  his  service?  The  sequel,  however,  will  show, 
that  jealousy  never  dies  but  with  the  object  that  excited  it;  and  that  princes  seldom 
overco'me  prejudices  grateful  to  their  authority. 

A  new  proof  of  this  soon  appeared.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  refused  the  advan- 
tageous conditions  which  Philip  offered  them  by  one  Araphidamus,  Apelles  hinted  to 
him,  ttiat  so  unreasonable  a  refusal  was  owing  to  the  ill  services  which  Aratus  did  him 
clandestinely,  though  outwardly  he  pretended  to  have  his  interest  very  much  at  heart; 
that  he  alone  had  kept  Araphidamus  from  enforcing  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  as 
he  had  engaged  to  do,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  the  offers  which  the  king  made  them; 
and  on  this  foundation  he  invented  a  long  story,  and  named  several  witnesses.  The 
king,  however,  was  so  just,  as  to  insist  upon  his  prime  minister's  repeating  these  ac- 
cusations in  presence  of  the  man  whom  he  charged  with  them;  and  this  Apelles  did 
not  scruple  to  do,  and  that  with  such  an  air  of  assurance,  or  rather  impudence,  as 
might  have  disconcerted  the  most  virtuous  man.  He  even  added,  that  the  king  would 
lay  this  aflair  before  the  council  of  the  Achasans,  and  leave  to  them  the  decision  of  it. 
Tiiis  was  w'lat  he  wanted;  firmly  persuaded  that  by  the  authority  he  had  there,  he 
should  not  fail  to  get  him  condemned.  Aratus  in  making  his  defence,  began  by  be- 
seec'iiuiy  the  kino;,  not  to  cjive  too  much  credit  to  the  several  tiiinfys  laid  to  his  charge: 
tj«at  the  justice  which  a  king,  more  than  any  other  man  owed  to  a  person  accused, 
was  to  command  that  a  strict  inquiry  be  made  into  the  several  articles  of  the  accusation, 
and  fill  then  to  suspend  his  judgment.  In  confidence  of  this  he  required,  that  Apelles 
should  be  obliged  to  produce  his  witnesses;  him  especially  from  whom  he  pretended 
to  have  heard  the  several  particulars  laid  to  his  charge;  and  that  they  should  omit 
none  of  the  metliods  used  and  prescribed  in  stating  a  fact  before  it  was  laid  before 
tfie  public  council.  The  king  thought  the  demand  of'Aratus  very  j'.ist  and  reasonable, 
and  promised  it  should  be  complied  with.  The  time  however,  paf?sed  on,  and  Apelles 
did  not  prepare  to  give  in  his  proofs:  but  how  v/ould  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
do  that?  An  unforeseen  accident  brought  Araphidamus,  by  a  kind  of  chance,  to  the 
city  of  Dyra.na?,  to  which  place  Pliilip  had  come  to  settle  some  afiairs.  Aratus  em- 
braced the  opportunity;  and  solicited  the  king  himself  to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter. 
He  complied  with  liie  request,  and  found  that  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  the 
charge.  Accordingly,  Aratus  was  pronounced  innocent,  but  without  any  punishment 
being  inHict'-d  on  the  calumniator. 

This  inipuniiy  encouraged  him  in  his  designs;  so  that  he  continued  his  secret  in- 
triguer^,  for  removing  those  who  gave  him  the  least  umbrage.  Besides  Apelles,  there 
were  fijur  other  persons  who  divided  the  chief  oflices  of  the  crown  among  them,  and 
a  I  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  king's  confidence.     Antigonus  had  appointed  them  by 

•Idem    1.  iv.  p.  344— 349. 
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his  will,  and  assigned  each  of  them  his  employment.     His  principal  view  in  this  choice 
was,  to  preventthose  cabals  which  are  almost  inseparahle  from  the  minority  of  an 
infant  prince.     Two  of  these  noblemen,  Leon  tins  and  Megaleas,  were  entirely  at  the 
devotion  of  Apelles;  but,  over  tlie  other  two,  Taurion  and  Alexander,  he  had  not  the 
same  ascendant.     Taurion  presided  over  the  aflairs  of  Peloponnesus,  and  Alexander 
had  the  command  of  the  guards.     The  prime  minister  was  desirous  of  giving  the 
employments  to  noblemen  on  whom  he  could  entirely  rely,  and  who  would  be  as 
muchdevoted  to  his  views  as  he  could  wish  them.     Apelles,  however,  behaved  in  a 
different  manner  toward  them;  for,  says  Poly  bins,  courtiers  have  the  art  of  conforming 
themselves  to  all  circumstances,  and  employing  either  praise  or  slander  to  obtain  their 
ends.     Whenever  Taurion  was  mentioned,  Apelles  would  applaud  his  merit,  his 
courage,  iiis  experience,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  man  worthy  of  the  king's  m.ost  im- 
piicit  confidence.     His  object  in  this  was  to  detain  Taurion  at  court,  and  procure 
the  government  of  Peloponnesus,  a  place  of  great  importance,  and  which  required 
the  presence  of  the  person  invested  with  it,  for  one  of  his  own  creatures.     Whenever 
Alexander  was  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  he  represented  him  in  the  most  odious 
colours  to  the  king,  and  even  endeavoured  to  render  his  fidelity  suspected;  in  order 
to  remove  him  from  court,  that  his  post  might.be  given  to  some  person  who  should 
depend  entirely  upon  him.     Polybius  afterwards  relates  the  result  of  all  these  secret 
machinations.     He  only  liints  in  this  place,  that  Apelles  was  eventually  taken  in  hiss 
o.vn  snare,  and  met  with  the  treatment  he  Vv^as  preparing  for  others.   But  we  shall  first 
see  him  commit  the  blackest  and  most  abominable  injustice  in  the  person  of  Aratusj 
and  even  extend  his  criminal  designs  to  the  king  himself. 

I  before  observed,  that  Philip,  having  discovered  that  he  had  been  more  than  once 
imposed  upon,  had  restored  Aratus  to  his  favour  and  confidence.  Impelled  by  his 
influence  and  counsels,  he  went  to  the  assembly  of  the  Achasans,  appointed,  on  his 
account,  at  Sicyon.  On  the  report  he  made  of  the  state  of  his  exchequer,  and  of  the 
urgent  necessity  he  was  in  of  money  to  maintain  his  forces,  a  resolution  Vv'as  passed 
to  furnish  him  with  fifty  talents  as  soon  as  his  troops  should  get  out  upon  their  march; 
with  three  months  pay'^  for  his  soldiers,  and  ten  thousand  measures  of  wheat;  and 
that  afterwards,  as  long  as  he  should  carry  on  the  war  in  person  in  Peloponnesus, 
they  should  furnish  him  monthly  with  seventeen  talents.* 

When  the  troops  returned  from  their  winter  quarters,  and  were  assembled,  the 
king  debated  in  council  on  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  It  was  resolved 
to  act  by  sea,  because  they  thereby  should  infallibly  divide  the  enemy's  forces,  from 
the  uncertainty  they  must  be  under,  with  regard  to  the  side  on  which  they  should 
be  attacked.  Philip  was  to  make  war  on  the  inhabitants  of  iElolia,  Lacedsemonia, 
and  Elis. 

While  the  king,  who  had  now  returned  to  Coriijth,  was  forming  his  Macedonians 
for  naval  aftairs,  and  employing  them  in  the  several  exercises  of  the  sea-service,  Apel- 
les, who  found  his  innuence  dimiuLshing,  and  was  exasperated  to  see  the  counsels  of 
Aratus  followed  in  preference  to  his,  took  secret  measures  to  defeat  all  the  king's 
designs.  His  object  was  to  make  himself  necessary  to  hissoverei.cn,  and  to  force  him, 
by  the  perilous  situation  of  his  aflairs,  to  throv/  himself  into  the  arm.s  of  a  minister 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  then  actually  employed  in,  the  administra- 
tion of  them.  How  villanous  was  this!  Apelles  prevailed  with  Leontius  and  Mega- 
lea,  his  two  confidants,  to  behave  with  negligence  in  the  employmicnts  Avith  which 
they  should  be  intrusted.  He  himself  went  to  Chalcis,  on  pretence  of  having  some 
afiairs  to  transact  there;  as  his  orders  were  punctually  obeyed  by  every  one,  he  stop- 
ped the  convoys  of  money  which  were  on  their  way  to  the  king,  and  thereby  reduced 
him  to  such  necessity,  that  he  was  compelled  to  pawn  his  plate  for  the  subsistence  of 
himself  and  his  household. 

Philip,  having  put  to  sea,  arrived  the  second  day  at  Patree;  and  sailing  from  thence 
to  Cephalenia,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  laid  siege  to  PaJeis,  a  city,  which  by  its 
situation,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him  as  a  depot  of  arms,  and  enable  him  to 
infest  the  territories  of  his  enemies.  He  ordered  the  machinesof  Avar  tobe  advanced, 
and  mines  to  be  opened.  One  of  the  means  of  making  breaches  was,  to  dig  up  the 
earth  under  the  foundation  of  the  walls.  When  they  had  advanced  to  these,  they 
propped  and  supported  the  walls  with  large  wooden  beams,  to  which  the  miners 
afterwards  set  fire,  and  then  retired;  shortly  after  which,  that  part  of  the  wall  thus 
attacked  would  fall.  As  the  Macedonians  had  worked  with  incredible  ardour,  they 
very  soon  made  a  breach  of  six  hundred  fathoms  wide.    Leontius  was  commanded 
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to  mounf  this  breach  with  his  troops.  Had  he  exerted  himself  in  the  least,  the  city 
woiikl  certainly  have  been  taken:  but  he  attacked  the  enemy  very  faintly,  so  that  he 
v/as  repulsed,  lost  a  great  number  of  his  men,  and  Philip  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  moment  he  commenced  it,  the  enemy  had  sent  Lvcurgus  with  some  troops 
into  Messenia,  and  Dorimachus  with  half  of  the  army  into  Thessaly,  to  oblige  Philip, 
by  this  double  diversion,  to  lay  aside  his  enterprise.  '  Deputies  had  arrived  also  from 
the  Acarnanians  and  Messenians,  Philip,  having  raised  the  siege,  assembled  his 
council,  to  debate  on  which  side  he  should  turn  his  arms.  The  Messenians  represent- 
ed that,  in  one  day,  the  ibrces  might  march  from  Cephalenia  into  their  country,  and 
at  once  over])ower  Lycurgus,  w^ho  did  not  expect  to  be  so  suddenly  attacked.  Leon- 
tius  enrbrced:,this  advice  very  strongly.  His  secret  reason  was,  Uiat  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Philip  to  return,  because  the  winds  would  be  directly  contrary  at  that 
time,. he  -theretore  would  be  forced  to  stay  there,  by  which  means  the  campaign  would 
be  spent  and  nothing  done.  The  Acarnanians,  on  the  contrary,  were  for  marching 
directly  into  ^^tolia,  wdiich  was  then  unprovided  with  troops;  declaring,  that  the 
whole  country  might  be  laid  waste  without  the  least  resistance;  and  that  Dorimachus 
would  be  prevented  from  making  an  irruption  into  Macedonia.  Aratus  did  not  fail 
to  declare  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion;  and  the  king,  who,  from  the  cowardly  attack 
at  Paleis,  began  to  suspect  Leontius,  v/ent  thither  aFso. 

Having  provided  for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Messenians,  he  went  from  Ce- 
phalenia, arrived  the  second  day  at  Leucadia,  from  thence  entered  the  gulf  of  Am- 
bracia,  and  came  a  little  before  daybreak  to  Limnrea.  He  immediately  commanded 
the  soldiers  to  take  some  refreshment,  to  rid  themselves  of  tlie  greatest  part  of  their 
baggage  and  be  ready  for  marching.  In  the  afternoon,  Philip  having  left  the  bag- 
gage under  a  strong  guard,  set  out  from  Limnsea;  and  marching  about  sixty  fur- 
longs, he  halted,  to  give  his  army  some  refreshment  and  rest.  He  then  marched  all 
night,  and  arrived  at  daybreak  at  the  river  Achelous,  intending  to  fall  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  upon  Thermae.  Leontius  advised  the  king  to  halt  for  some  time,  as- 
signing as  his  reason,  that  the  soldiers  being  fatigued  with  the  length  of  their  march, 
it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take  breath;  but  in  reality,  to  give  the  Ji],tolians  time 
to  prepare  for  their  defence.  Aratus,  on  the  contrary,  knowing  that  opportunity  is 
swift-winged,  and  that  the  advice  of"  Leontius  was  manifestly  traitorous,  conjured 
Philip  to  seize  the  favourable  moment,  and  march  out  that  instant. 

The  king,  who  was  alreatly  oCended  at  Leontius,  and  began  to  suspect  him,  set 
out  that  instant,  crossed  the  Achelous,  and  marched  directly  to  Thermee^  through  a 
very  rugged  and  almost  impervious  road,  cut  between  very  steep  rocks.  This  was 
the  capital  city  of  the  country,  in  which  the  iEtolians  every  year  held  their  fairs  and 
solemn  assemblies,  as  well  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  as  for  the  election  of  magis- 
trates. As  this  city  was  thought  impregnable,  because  of  the  advantage  of  its  situa- 
tion, and  that  no  enemy  had  ever  dared  to  approach  it,  the  jEtolians  used  to  leave 
their  richest  efiects  and  a.l  their  wealth  there,  imagining  they  were  very  safe.  But 
liow  great  must  have  been  their  surprise,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  saw 
Philip  enter  it  with  his  army! 

After  having  taken  imnien,-?e  spoils  in  the  night,, the  Macedonians  pitched  their 
camp.  The  next  morning  it  was  resolved  that  the  most  valuable  effects  should  be 
carried  away;  and  making  a  heap  of  the  rest,  at  the  liead  of  the  camp,  they  set  fire 
to  that  pile.  They  did  the  same  with  re<iard  to  the  arms  which  hung  on  the  gal- 
leries of  the  temple;  the  best  were  laid  by  for  service,  and  the  remainder,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  hftecn  thousand,  were  burned  to  ashes. 

Hitherto,  every  thing  which  had  been  transacted  was  just,  and  agreeable  to  tiie 
laws  of  war.  But  the  Prlacedonians  did  not  stop  here.  Transported  with  fury  at 
the  remem.brance  of  the  devastation  which  the  iEt.olians  had  committed  in  Dium  and 
Dedona,  they  set  lire  to  the  galleries  of  the  temple,  tore  down  all  the  offerings  which 
iiung  on  them,  among  which  were  some  of  exceeding  beauty  and  great  value.  Not 
satisfied  with  burning  the  roofs,  they  razed  the  temple.  The  statues,  which  amount- 
ed to  at  least  two  thousand,  were  thrown  down.  A  great  number  of  them  were  bro- 
ken to  peices;  and  tho'^ie  only  spared  which  v/ere  known,  by  their  form  or  inscriptions, 
to  represent  gods.     They  wrote  the  following  verse  on  the  walls: 

Remember  Dium;  Dium  sends  you  this. 

"The  horror  with  which  the  sacrileges  committed  by  the  jEtotians  at  Dium  un- 
doubtedly inspired  Philip  and  Win  allies,  convinced  them  that  they  might  revenge  it 
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by  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes,  and  that  they  were  then  making  just  reprisals." 
'•But,"  continues  Polybius,  "the  reader  will  allow  me  to  think  otherwise."  To  sup- 
port his  opinion,  he  cites  three  great  examples,  taken  from  the  family  of  the  prince 
whose  conduct  he  here  censures.  Antigonus  afier  having  defeated  Cleomenes  king 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  possessed  himself  of  Sparta,  so  fir  irom  extending  his 
rage  to  the  temples  and  sacred  Uiings,  he  did  not  even  cause  those  whom  he  had  con- 
quered to  li^el  the  effects  of  it:  on  the  contrary,  he  restored  to  them  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  had  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  treated  therji  with  the 
highest. testimonies  of  kindness  and  friendship.  Philip,  to  whom  the  royal  family 
owed  all  its  splendour,  and  who  defeated  the  Athenians  at  Chseronea,  made  them 
sensible  of  his  power  and  victory  by  no  other  marks  than  his  beneficence;  restoring 
their  prisoners  without  ransom;  himelf  taking  care  of  the  dead,  ordering  Antipater 
to  convey  their  bones  to  Athens,  and  giving  clothes  to  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were 
most  in 'want  of  them.  In  fine,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  height  of  his  fury 
against  Thebes,  which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  so  far  from  being  forgetful  of  the 
veneration  due  to  the  gods,  took  care  not  to  suffer  his  soldiers,  even  through  impru- 
dence, to  do  the  least  injury  to  the  temples,  and  other  sacred  places:  and  a  circum- 
stance still  more  worthy  our  admiration,  in  his  war  with  the  Persians,  who  had 
plundered  and  burned  niost  of  the  temples  in  Greece,  Alexander  spared  and  reveren- 
ced all  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. 

"It  would  have  been  better,"  continues  Polybius,  "if  Philip,  mindful  of  the  exam- 
ples his  ancestors  set  him,  had  endeavoured  to  show  himself  their  successor,  more  in 
their  moderation  and  magnanimity,  than  their  empire  and  power.  The  laws  of  war, 
indeed,  frequently  oblige  a  conqueror  to  demolish  cities  and  citadels;  to  fill  up  liarbours; 
to  take  men  and"'ships,^to  carry  off  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  and  to  do  things  of  a  like 
nature,  in  order  to  lessen  the  'strength  of  the  enemy,  and  increase  his  own:  but  to 
destroy  what  either  cannot  do  him  any  prejudice,  or  will  not  contribute  to  the  defeat 
ofthe  enemy;  to  burn  temples,  to.  break  statues,  and  such  ornaments  of  a  city,  in 
pieces;  certainly  nothing  but  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  inry  can  be  capable 
of  such  violence.  It  is  not  merely  to  ruin  and  destroy  those  who  have  doneus  injury, 
that  we  ought  to  declare  war,  in'case  v/e  desire  to  be  thought  just  and  equitable;  b\  t 
only  to  oblige  such  people  to  acknowledge  and  make  amends  for  their  faults.  The 
true  end  of  war  is  not  to  involve  in  the  same  ruin  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  but 
rather  to  save  both."     These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  soldier  and  a  heathen. 

Though  Philip,  on  this  occasion,  showed  no  great  regard  for  religion,  he  acted  like 
an  excelTent  captain.  His  view  in  putting  to  sea,  w^as  to  go  and  surprise  the  city  of 
Thermce,  during  the  absence  of  part  of  the  ^Etolian  forces.  To  conceal  his  design, 
he  took  so  large^a  tour,  as  left  the  enemy  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the  place  he  inteiid 
ed  to  attack;  'and  which  prev^ented  their  seizing  some  passes  of  mountains  and  defiles 
in  which  he  might  have  been  repulsed.  Some  rivers  w^ere  to  be  passed,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  make  the  utmost  haste,  and  turn  short  uponiEtolia  by  a  rapid  coun 
termarch.  This  Philip  does  without  listening  to  the  advise  of  traitors,  to  lighten  liis 
army,  by  leaving  his  baggage;  he  goes  .through  the  strait  without  meeting  the  least 
obstacle,  and  enters  Therm^,  as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  skies;  so  well  had  he 
concealed  and  hastened  his  march,  of  wdiich  the  enemy  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the 
least  suspicion. 

His  retreat  was  quite  as  extraordinary.  To  secure  it,  he  had  seized  upon  several 
important  posts,  expecting  that  at  his  coming  dow^n,  his  rear-guard  particularly  would 
be  attacked.  It  was  charged  at  two  different  times;  but  the  precautions  he  had  taken, 
entirely  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 

An  enterprise  so  well  concerted,  so  secretly  carried  on,  and  executed  with  so  much 
wisdom  and  despatch,  generally  surpasses  the  abihties  of  so  young  a  prince  as  Philip; 
and  seems  to  bear  the  character  of  a  veteran  w^arrior,  long  exercised  in  all  the  arts 
and  stratagems  of  war.  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  A"rat.us,  as  he  had  been  the 
first  contriver  of  so  noble  a  project,  was  also  the  soul,  as  it  were,  and  chief  agent  in 
it  aftervvanls.  I  have  already  observed,  that  his  talents  lay  more  in  conducting  a 
warlike  stratagem,  in  forming  extraordinary  enterprises,  and  in  giving  success  to 
them  by  his  bold  counsels,  than  in  executing  them  himself.  Plow  happy  is  it  for  a 
young  prince  to  possess  a  general  of  this  character;  prudent,  able,  qualified  by  long 
expenence,  and  habituated  to  all  the  parts  of  the  art  of  vrar;  to  be  able  to  know  the 
merit  of  these  quaUties;  to  be  perfectly  sensible  of  their  high  value;  to  be  led  by  his 
advise,  though  frequently  contrary  to'^his  own  taste  and  opinion;  and  to  allow  bun- 
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self  to  be  guided 'by  such  wise  counsels.  After  the  happy  success  of  an  action,  the 
person  whose  advice  directed  it,  vanishes,  and  all  the  glory  of  it  reflects  upon  the 
monarch.  Plutarch,  who  advances  what  I  have  now  said,  thinks  it  equally  glorious 
in  Fhihp  to  sufler  himself  to  be  guided  by  such  good  counsels,  and  to  Aratus  ior  hav- 
ing ability  to  suo;gest  them.* 

VVhen  Pliiiip,  who  had  marched  back  the  same  way  he  came,  arrived  at  Limneea, 
finding  himself  in  repose  and  security,  offered  sacrifice's  to  the  gods  by  way  of  thanks- 
giving^, f)r  the  success  they  had  given  to  his  arms;  and  made  a  splendid  banquet  for 
his  olficers,  who  were  as  strongly  atiected  as  himself  with  the  glory  he  had  acquired. 
Leontius  and  Megaleas  were  the  only  persons  who  heartily  repined  at  the  good  for- 
tune of  their  sovereign.  Every  one  soon  perceived  that  they  did  not  share  with  the 
rest  of  the  company  in  the  joy  which  so  successful  an  expedition  must  naturally  create. 
During  the  Avliole  entertainment,  they  discovered  their  animosity  against  Aratus,  by 
the  most  injurious  and  most  shocking  railleries.  But  words  were  not  all;  for,  at  their 
rising  from  the  banquet,  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  and  fired  with  anger,  they 
threw  stones  at  him  all  the  way,  till  he  got  into  his  tent.  The  whole  army  w^as  in  an 
uproar,  and  the  noise  reaching  the  king,  he  caused  an  exact  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  affair,  and  imposing  a  fine  of  twenty  talents  on  Megaleas,  he  afterwards  threw 
him  into  prison.  Leontius,  hearing  of  what  had  happened,  ran  with  a  crowd  of  sol- 
diers to  the  king's  ten:;  persuaded  that  he  would  be  frightened  at  seeing  so  great  a 
body  of  men,  and  for  that  reason  be  prompted  to  change  his  resolution.  When  he 
came  into  the  king's  presence,  "Who  has  been  so  bold,"  says  he,  "as  to  lay  hands  on 
Megaleas,  and  throw  him  into  prison?"  "It  is  I,"  answered  the  king,  in  a'^lofty  tone. 
This  terrified  Leontius;  so  that,  after  venting  a  deep  sigh,  he  left  the  king's  tent  in  a 
rage.  Some  days  after,  he  was  bound  for  the  fine  laid  on  Megaleas,  who  was  then 
set  at  liberty. 

During  Philip's  expedition  against  iStolia,  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  king,  had  engag- 
ed in  an  enterprise  against  the  Messenians,  but  it  proved  abortive.  Dorimachus, 
who  had  led  a  considerable  body  of  iEtolians  into  Thessaly,  with  an  intention  to  lay 
waste  the  country,  and  to  oblige  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  Faleis,  in  order  to  go  and 
succ(>ur  his  allies,  found  troops  there  ready  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception. 
He  did  not  venture  to  attack  them.  The  news  of  Philip's  inroad  into  ^tolia  force4 
him  to  hasten  thither  to  defend  his  own  country.  But  though  he  made  the  utmost 
expedition,  he  arrived  too  late;  the  Macedonians  having  already  quitted  it.t 

Philip  marched  his  army  with  almost  incredible  diligence.  Having  left  Leucadia 
with  his  fleet,  and  arrived  at  Corinth,  he  laid  up  his  ships  intheharboul-  of  Lechseum, 
landed  his  troops,  began  his  marcli,  and  passing  through  Argos,  arrived  on  the  twelfth 
day  at  Tegea,  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  with  his  allies.  The 
Spartans  having  heard,  from  rumour,  what  had  passed  at  Therm©,  were  truly  alarm- 
ed when  they  (saw  that  young  victor  in  their  territories,  where  he  was  not  expected 
so  suddenly.  Some  actions  passed,  in  which  Philip  had  always  the  advantage;  but 
1  shall  omit  the  particulars,  to  avoid  prolixity.  Philip  displayed,  on  all  occasions,  a 
bravery  and  prudence  far  above  his  years;  and  this  expedition  was  almost  as  glorious 
to  him  as  that  of /Etolia.  After  laying;  waste  the  whole  country,  and  taking  numerous 
spoils,  he  returned  by  the  way  of  Argos  to  Corinth. 

Here  he  fc)und  the  ambassadors  of  Rhodes  and  Chios,  who  came  to  offer  him  their 
mediation,  and  to  incline  both  parties  to  peace.  The  kingdissembhnghir  real  inten- 
ticms,  told  them  that  they  had  always  wished,  and  i-tlW  did  so,  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
J^.tohans;  and  therefore  charged  them,  at  their  going  away,  to  dispose  their  masters 
to  it.  .  He  afterwards  landed  at  Lechseum,  in  order  to  go  from  thence  to  Phocis, 
where  he  intended  to  engage  in  some  more  important  enterprise. 

The  faction  formed  by  Leontius,  Megaleas,  and  Ptolemy,  who  also  v/as  one  of 
Philip's  principal  oilicers,  having  employed  every  c!andestine*method  possible,  to  re- 
move and  destroy  all  those  who  either  opposed  or  were  suspected  by  them;  and  see- 
ing with  grief  that  thos-e  secret  practices  had  not  been  as  successful'as  they  had  flat- 
tered  themselves,  they  therefore  resolved  to  pake  themselves  formidable  even  to  their 
sovereign,  by  employing  the  authority  they  bad  over  the  forces  to  draw  off' their  af- 
f  ctions  from  him,  and  to  attach  thcin  to'  their  interest.  The  greatest  part  of  their 
army  had  staid  in  Corinth,  and  they  imagined,  that  the  absence  of  the  king  gave  them 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  executing  ijieir  designs^     They  represented  to  the  light-- 

•Plpt  in  Arau  p  1049i  fPolj-U  1.  t,  p.  365-a72. 
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armed  troops,  and  to  the  guards,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  public  welfare  they  exposed 
themselves  to  the  greatest  toils  and  dangers  of  war;  that  justice  had  not  been  done 
them,  nor  the  ancient  law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  plunder,  been  observed  with 
reo;ard  to  them.  The  young  people,  fired  by  these  seditious  discourses,  divided  them- 
selves into  bands,  plundered  the  houses  of  the  greatest  courtiers;  and  carried  their  fury 
to  such  excess,  as  to  force  the  gates  of  the  kmg's  palace,  and  break  to  pieces  the  tile's 
which  covered  it.  Immediately  a  great  tumult  broke  out  in  the  city,  of  which  Philip 
having  notice,  he  left  Lechseum  in  great  diligence.  He  then  assembled  the  Macedo- 
nians in  the  the.atre,  where,  in  a  speech  intermixed  with  gentleness  and  severity,  he 
made  them  sensible  of  their  fault.  In  the  trouble  and  confusion  which  reigned  at 
that  time,  some  declared  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  seize  and  punish  the  promot- 
ers of  this  insurrection;  and  others,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  appease  them 
by  gentle  methods,  and  forget  all  that  had  passed. 

The  king  was  still  young;  so  that  his  authority  was  not  entirely  confirmed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  soldier}'-.  Those  opposed  to  him  enjoyed  the  greatest  posts 
in  the  kingdom;  had  governed  it  during  his  minority;  had  filled  all  employments  with 
their  creatures;  had  acquired  a  kind  of  unlimited  power  over  all  orders  of  the  state; 
had  the  command  of  the  forces,  and  during  a  long  time  had  employed  the  most  in 
sinuating  arts  to  crain  their  affection,  dividing  the  whole  administration  among  them- 
selves. In  so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  he  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  come  to  an 
open  rupture,  lest  he  shoiild  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  inflicting  chastise- 
ments at  an  unseasonable  time.  For  this  reason  he  stifled  his  resentments,  pretend- 
ing to  be  very  well  satisfied;  and  having  exhorted  his  forces  to  union  and  peace,  he 
went  back  to  Lechseum.  But  after  this  insurrection,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  exe 
cute  in  Phocis  the  schemes  he  had  projected.  Leontius  having  now  lost  his  hopes, 
after  so  many  fruitless  attempts,  had  recourse  to  Apelles.  He  sent  courier  after 
courier,  to  give  him  notice  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  to  urge  his  presence  imme 
diately.  That  minister,  during  his  stay  in  Chalcis,  disposed  all  things  in  the  most 
despotic  manner,  and  by  that  means  was  universally  odious.  According  to  him,  the 
king,  being  still  young,  had  no  manner  of  power,  but  obeyed  implicitly  the  will  of 
Apelles.  It  is  certain,  that  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  management  of  all  affairs,  as 
having  full  power  to  act  in  every  thing  as  he  should  think  fit.  The  magistrates  of 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  and  the  officers  who  enjoyed  any  employment,  had  re- 
course to  him  only.  In  all  the  cities  of  Gree<^e,  little  mention  was  made  of  the  king; 
for  whether  any  resolutions  were  to  be  taken,  affairs  to  be  regulated,  judgments  pass- 
ed, or  lionours  or  preferments  to  be  bestowed,  Apelles  ■  engrossed  and  transacted  all 
things. 

Philip  had  long  before  been  apprised  of  this  conduct  of  Apelles,  which  gave  him 
very  great  uneasiness.  Ara^s  was  frequently  urgent  with  him  to  exert  hTmself  on 
this  occasion,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  throw  off  his  irrresolution  and  servitude; 
but  the  king  concealed  his  thoughts,  and  did  not  discover  his  resolutions  to  any  bodv. 
Apelles,  not  knowing  how  the  king  was  disposed  in  regard  to  him,  but  persuaded,  on 
the  contrary,  that  ihe  instant  he  appeared  before  his  sovereign,  he  would  not  fail  of 
taking  his  opinion  in  all  things,  flew  from  Chalcis  to  the  support  of  Leontius. 

When  he  arrived  in  Corinth,  Leontius,  Ptolemy,  and  Megaleas,  who  commanded 
the  tiower  of  the  troops,  engaged  all  the  young  men  to  go  and  meet  him.  Apelles, 
thus  received  with  pomp  and  splendour,  and  attended  by  a  large  body  of  olficers  and 
soldiers,  advanced  directly  to  the  king's  palace;  which  he  was  going  to  enter  as  usua!. 
The  officer  who  attended  at  the  gate  having  been  instructed  before,  slopped  him 
short,  and  told  him  that  his  majesty  was  busy.  Astonished  at  so  uncommon  a  recep- 
tion, which  he  had  not  expected,  he  considered  for  some  time  how  he  ought  to  behave 
and  at  last  withdrew  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Nothing  is  so  transient  and  frail  as  a 
borrowed  power,  unsupported  by  foundations  or  strength  of  its  own.*  I'he  shining 
train  he  had  caused  to  follow  him,  vanished  in  an  instant;  and  he  arriv^ed  at  his  own 
house,  followed  only  by  his  domestics.  A  lively  image,  says  Polybius,  of  what  happens 
in  the  courts  of  kings;  a  fate  which  the  most  powerful  courtiers  ought  to  dread.  A 
few  days  suffice  to  show  their  most  exalted  state  and  their  lowest  fall.  Like  counters 
which  at  one  moment  are  of  the  highest,  and  the  next  of  the  most  inconsiderable  value; 
as  princes  please  to  extend  or  withdraw  their  favour,  to-day  they  enjoy  the  greatest 
reputation,  and  the  next  arcTeduced  to  the  extremes  of  misery,  and  universal  dis- 

"Nibil  rerura  mortaliam  tam  instabile  ac  fluxum  est.  q uaiu  fama  potentiae  non  sua  r'l  nixae.— Tacitt  AnnaU  I. 
xUi.c.  19. 
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grace.  Megaleas,  sensible  of  the  storm  he  himself  might  expect  after  the  prime  minister 
was  disgraced,  thoLiivht  of  nothing  but  how  he  might  secure  himself  by  flight  and  ac- 
cordingly withdrew  to  Thebes,  leaving  Leontius  bound  for  twenty  talents,  which  he 
had  engaged  to  see  his  accomplice  pay. 

The  king,  whether  unwilling  to  drive  Apelles  to  despair,  or  did  not  think  his  power 
strong  enough  to  exert  it  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  from  some  remains  of  esteem 
and  gratitude  for  a  guardian  and  governor;  still  allowed  him  the  honour  of  his  con- 
versation sometimes,  and  left  him  some  other  honours  of  that  kind;  but  he  excluded 
him  from  the  council,  and  from  the  number  of  those  whom  he  used  to  invite  to  supper 
with  him.  Going  to  Sicyon  the  magistrates  offered  him  a  house;  but  he  prefened 
that  of  Aratus,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  spent  whole  days  in  his  company.  As 
for  Apelles,  he  ordered  him  to  retire  to  Corinth. 

Having  remov^ed  Leontius  from  his  command  of  the  guards,  which  were  ordered 
to  march  elsewhere,  upon  pretence  of  their  being  employed  upon  some  extraordinary 
occasion,  he  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  priscn;  the  pretended  reason  of  which  was, 
to  oblige  him  to  pay  the  twenty  talents  for  which  he  had  become  bound  for  Megaleas; 
but  in  reality  to  secure  his  person,  and  to  sound  the  disposition  oi'the  troops.  Leon- 
tius sent  word  of  this  to  the  infantry  over  which  he  had  commanded,  who  that  moment 
sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  importing,  that  if  Leontius  were  charged  with  some  new 
crime  lor  which  he  deserv^ed  to  be  imprisoned,  they  hisisted  that  nothing  might  be  de- 
creed against  him  but  in  their  presence;  that  if  he  refused  them  that  favour,  they 
should  look  upon  this  refusal  as  a  contempt,  and  the  highest  injury,  (such  was  the 
liberty  the  Macedonians  had  the  privilege  of  using  with  their  king;)  but  that,  in  case 
Leontius  was  imprisoned  ihr  the  twenty  talents,  they  would  pay  that  sum.  Thh  testi- 
mony of  their  affection  only  inflamed  the  king's  anger,  and  hastened  the  death  of 
Leontius. 

During  this  interval,  there  arrived  fi-om  JEtolia  ambassadors  from  Rhodes  and  Chio, 
after  having  prevailed  with  the  ^tolians  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  thirty  days.  These 
assured  the  king,  that  the  jEtolians  were  inclined  to  peace.  Philip  consented  to 
the  truce,  and  wrote  to  the  allies,  desiring  them  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to 
Patras,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  jEtolians.  He  himself  set  out  immediately  fronV 
Lechseum,  in  order  to  assist  at  it,  and  arrived  there  after  two  days  sail. 

He  then  received  letters,  directed  by  Megaleus,  from  Phocis,  to  the  JEtolians,  in 
which  that  traitor  exhorted  the  ^tolians  not  to  entertain  the  least  fear,  but  to  continue 
the  war;  that  Philip  was  hi  the  utmost  distress  for  want  of  ammunition  and  provisions; 
to  which  he  added  expressions  highly  injurious  to  the  king,  Philip,  on  reading  these 
letters,  judging  Appelles  the  chief  author  of  them,  seized  both  him  and  his  son;  at  tlie 
same  time  he  sent  to  Thebes,  with  orders  for  Megaleas  to  be  proceeded  against  there; 
he,  however,  did  not  wait  for  his  trial,  but  laid  violent  hands  on  himself:  Shortly 
after,  Apelles  and  his  son  were  also  put  to  death. 

I  do  not  know  whether  history  can  furnish  us  with  a  more  remarkable  example  of 
the  ascendant  wliich  a  favourite  may  gain  over  the  mind  of  a  young  sovereign,  in 
order  to  satiate  with  impunity  his  avarice  and  ambition.     Apelles  had  been  Philip's 
guardian,  and  in  that  quality  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  education.     He  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  regency  established  by  the  late  king.     This  double  title  of 
guardian  and  governor  had,  on  one  side,  inspired  the  young  prince,  as  it  naturally 
should,  with  sentiments  of  regard,  esteem,  respect,  and  confidence  for  Apelles;  and, 
on  the  other,  had  induced  Appelles  to  assume  an  air  of  authority  and  command  over 
liis  pupil,  which  he  never  laid  aside.     Philip  did  not  want  wit,  judgment,  or  penetra- 
tion.    When  he  arrived  at  years  of  greater  maturity,  he  perceived  into  whose  hands 
he  had  fallen,  but  at  the  same  time  was  blind  to  all  his'master's  faults.    He  had  discoverJ 
ed,  more  than  once,  the  mean  jealousy  which  Apelles  entertained  of  conspicuous  merit 
of  every  kind;  and  his  declared  hatred  of  all  such  of  the  king's  subjects  as  were  most 
cnpable  of  serving  him.     Proofs  of  his  taxations  and  oppressions  were  daily  renewed, 
and  the  repeated  complaints  of  them  rendered  the  government  odious  and  insupport- 
able.    Ail  this,  however,  made  no  impression,  or  but  a  very  slight  one,  on  the  mind 
of  the  young  king,  over  whom  the  prime  minister  had  gained  such  an  influence,  that 
he  even  stood  in  fear  of  him.     The  reader  has  seen  how  extremely  difficult  it  was 
for  the  king  to  break  th'-s  charm. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  jKtolians  wished  earnestly  tha;  the  peace  might  be  con- 
cluded; and  were  quite  weary  of  a  war,  in  which  all  their  expectations  had  been  frus- 
trated.    They  had  flattered   themselves,   that  they   had  to  act  with  a  young,  ur 
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experienced  king,  and  accordingly  believed  that  they  might  amuse  him  as  a  child;  but 
Philip,  on  the  contrary,  had  proved  to  them,  that  in  wisdom  and  resolution  he  was  a 
man;  and  that  they  had  behaved  like  children  in  all  their  enterprises.  But  having 
heard  of  the  insurrection  ofthe  troops,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Apelles  and  Leontius; 
they  postponed  the  day  on  which  tliey  were  to  meet  at  Patrfe.  in  hopes  that  some 
sedition  would  break  out  at  court  to  perplex  and  embroil  the  king  s  atiairs.  Philip, 
who  wished  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  break  off  the  conferences  upon  the 
peace,  joyfully  seized  the  opportunity  with  which  the  enemies  themselves  furnished 
him;  and'  engaged  the  allies,  who  were  come  to  the  rendezvous,  to  continue  the 
war.  He  afterwards  set  sail  on  his  return  to  Corinth.  He  gave  the  Macedonians 
leave  to  go  by  the  way  of  Thessaly,  in  order  that  they  might  quarter,  during  the 
winter,  in  their  own  country;  then  coasting  Atiica  along  the  Euripas,  iie  went  from 
Cenchrea3  to  Demetrias,  a  city  of  maj-itime  Thessaly,  where  he  found  Ptolemy,  the 
only  surviving  conspirator;  and  caused  sentence  of  death  to  be  passed  upon  him,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  Macedonions.* 

All  these  incidents  happened  at  the  time  that  Hannibal  was  encamped  on  the  banks 
ofthe  river  Po  in  Italy;  and  Antiochus,  after  having  subdued  the  greatest  part  of 
Coelosyria,  had  sent  his  troops  into  winter  quarters.  It  was  also  then  that  Lycurgus, 
king  of  Lacedsemonia  fled  from  ^tolia,  to  secure  himself  from  the  anger  ofthe  ephori, 
who,  on  a  false  report  that  this  king  designed  to  embroil  the  state,  had  assembled 
in  the  night,  and  invested  his  house,  in  order  to  seize  his  person.  But  Lycurgus, 
having  some  idea  of  this  fled  with  his  whole  family.  He,  however,  was  recalled  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  suspicions  raised  against  him  were  all  groundless.  It 
being  now  winter,  Philip  returned  to  Macedonia. 

Epiratus  was  by  this  time  universally  despised  by  the  Achseans;  nobody  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  the  country  being  open  and  defenceless,  dreadful  havoc  was  made  in  it. 
The  cities  being  abandoned,  and  receiving  no  succours,  were  reduced  to  the  last  eX"  ' 
tremity,  and  consequently  could  with  ditficulty  I'urnish  their  quota.  The  auxiliary 
troops^  the  payment  of  whose  arrears  was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  served  as  they  were 
paid,  and  great  numbers  of  them  deserted.  All  this  was  owing  to  the  incapacity  of 
the  general;  and  the  reader  has  seen  in  what  manner  jie  was  elected.  Happily  for  the 
Achseans,  the  time  of  his  command  was  almost  expired.  He  reUnquished  it  in  the 
beginningof  spring,  and  the  elder  Aratus  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Philip,  in  his  journey  to  Macedonia,  liad  taken  Bylazora,  the  greatest  city  in  Peonia, 
and  the  most  advantageously  situated  for  making  incursions  fromDardania  into  Ma-» 
cedonia;  so  that,  having  possessed  himself  of  it,  he  had  very  little  to  fear  from  th^ 
Dardanians.t 

After  taking  that  city,  he  again  marched  toivard  Greece.  He  judged  it  would  be 
proper  to  lay 'siege  to  Thebes  of  Phthiotis,  from  whence  the  JEtolians  used  to  make 
continual  inroads,  and  at  the  same  time  commit  great  waste  in  the  territories  of  De- 
metrias, Pharsaha,  and  even  Larissa.  The  attack  Vv-as  carried  on  with  great  bravery, 
and  the  defence  was  equally  vigorous;  but  at  last  the  besieged,  fearing  they  should  be 
taken  by  storm,  surrendered  the  city.  By  this  conquest,  Philip  secured  Magnesia  an4 
Thessaly,  and  carried  off  a  great  booty  from  the  iEtolians-t 

In  this  place  he  again  received  ambassadors  from  Chio,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium, 
and  also  from  Ptolemy,  to  propose  the  concluding  of  a  peace.  Philip  made  the  same 
answer  as  before,  that  it  was  what  he  very  much  desired;  and  that  they  had  only  to 
inquire  ofthe  ^tolians,  whether  they  also  were  inclined  to  it.  Philip,  in  reality,  was 
not  very  desirous  of  peace,  but  he  did  not  care  to  declare  himself. 

He  afterwards  set  out,  with  his  favourites,  for  the  Nemiean  games  at  Argos, 
While  he  was  viewing  one  of  the  combats,  a  courier  arrived  from  Macedonia,  with 
advice  that  the  Romans  had  lost  a  great  battle  in  Tuscany,  near  the  lake  Thrasymene, 
and  that  Hannibal  waS^master  of  the  open  country.  Tiie  king  showed  this  letter  to 
none  but  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  giving  him  a  strict  charge  not  to  speak  of  it.  The  lat- 
ter took  this  opportunity  to  represent  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  disengage  himself  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  jEtolian  w^ar,  in  order  to  invade  Iliyria,  and  afterwards  cross 
into  Italy.  He  added,  that  Greece,  already  subjected  in  all  respects,  would  obey  him 
no  less  afterwards;  that  the  Achseans  had  joined  voluntarily:,  and  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness,  in  his  cause;  that  the  iEtolians,  quite  depressed  and  discouraged  by  their 
ill  success  in  the  present  war,  would  not  fail  to  follow  their  example;  that  if  he  was 
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desirous  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  a  noble  ambition,  which  suited  no  prince 
better  tkan  himself,  he  must  begin  by  conquering  Italy;  that  after  the  defeat  of  tlie 
Romans,  the  news  of  which  he  had  then  received,  the  time  had  arrived  for  execut- 
ing so  noble  a  project,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  delay  a  moment.  Such  counsel  could 
not  but  charm  a  king,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  successful  in  his  exploits,  bold,  en- 
terprising, and  who,  besides,  was  descended  from  a  family  which  had  always  flattered 
itself  with  the  hopes  of  universal  empire. 

As  he  was  master  of  his  temper^  and  governed  his  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
discover  only  such  of  them  as  promoted  his  interest,  a  very  rare  and  valuable  quality 
in  so  young  a  prince;  he  did  not  express  too  great  an  inclination  for  peace,  though 
he  now  earnestly  desired  it.  He  therefore  only  caused  the  allied  states  to  be  told  to 
send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  Naupactum,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace:  and^  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  ^tolians,  he  soon  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  All  parties  were  so  weary  of  the  war,  that  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  long  conferences.  The  first  article  Avhich  the  king  caused  to  be  proposed  to 
the  ^Etolians,  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  confederate  powers,  was,  that  every  one 
should  continue  in  possession  of  his  conquests.  The  rest  of  the  articles  were  soon 
agreed  upon;  so  that  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and  all  retired  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries. This  peace,  concluded  by  Philip  and  the  Achseans  with  the  jEtolians;  the  bat- 
tle lost  by  the  Romans  near  the  lake  Thrasymene;  and  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  near 
Raphia,  all  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  140ih  Olympiad.* 

In  the  first  separate  conference  held  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  confederate  powers,  Agelas  of  Naupactum,  who  was  one  of  them,  enforc- 
ed his  opinion  by  arguments  that  deserve  a  place  here,  and  which  Polybius  thought 
worthy  of  relating  at  length  in  his  history.  He  says,  "  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the 
Greeks  would  never  make  war  upon  one  another;  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ing from  the  gods,  if,  breathing  only  the  same  sentiments,  they  should  all,  in  a  man- 
ner, join  hands,  and  unite  their  whole  force,  to  secure  themselves  from  the  insults  of 
the  barbarians.  But  if  this  was  not  possible,  that  at  least,  in  the  present  juncture, 
they  ought  to  unite  together,  and  consult  for  the  preservation  of  all  Greece:  that,  to 
be  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  union,  they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  to  the  for- 
midable armies  of  the  two  powerful  states  actually  engaged  in  war:  that  it  was  evi- 
dent to  every  one  who  was  ever  so  little  versed  in  maxims  of  policy,  that  the  con- 
querors, whether  Carthaginians  or  Romans,  would  not  confine  themselves  to  the  em- 
pire of  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  would  doubtless  extend  their  projects  much  farther:  thai 
all  the  Greeks,  and  especially  Philip,  ought  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the^dangers  with 
which  they  were  threatened:  that  this  prince  would  have  nothing  to  fear,  if,  instead 
of  his  attempting  to  ruin  the  Greeks,  and  to  give  the  enemy  an  easier  opportunity  of 
defeating  them,  as  he  had  htlherto  done,  he  should  labour  as  much  for  their  welfare 
as  his  own,  and  exert  himself  as  vigorously  in  the  defence  of  all  Greece,  as  if  it  was 
his  own  kingdom:  that  by  this  means  he  would  acquire  the  love  and  affection  of  the 
Greeks,  who  would  be  inviolably  attached  to  him  in  all  his  enterprises;  and  by  their 
fidelity  to  him,  disconcert  all  the  projects  which  foreiijners  might  form  against  his 
kingdom:  that  if,  instead  of  barely  acting  defensively,  he  were  desirous  of  taking  the 
field,  and  executing  some  great  enterprise,  he  need  but  turn  his  arms  toward  the  west, 
and  keep  an  eye  on  the  events  of  the  war  in  Italy:  that,  provided  he  would  only  put 
himself  in  a  condition  for  seizing  successfully  the  first  opportunity  that  should  present 
itself,  all  things  would  smooth  the  way  for  the  universal  empire:  that  in  case  lie  had 
any  diflference  with  the  Greeks,  he  should  leave  the  decision  of  it  to  another  season: 
that  he  ought  especially  to  be  carelul  to  preserve  to  himself  the  liberty  of  making  war 
or  peace  whh  them,  whenever  he  might  ihink  proper:  that  in  case  he  should  sufier  the 
storm  which  was  gathering  in  the  west  to  burst-upon  Greece,  it  was  very  much  to  be 
feared,  that  it  would  then  be  no  longer  in  their  power  to  take  up  arms,  to  treat  of 
peace,  nor  to  determine  in  their  affaira  according  to  their  own  sense,  or  the  manner 
they  might  judge  most  expedient." 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  this  speech,  which  is  a  clear  prediction  of  what 
was  to  happen  to  Greece,  about  to  fall  under  the  domination  of  the  Romans^  This 
is  the  first  time,  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Africa  influence  those  of  Greece,,  and  di- 
rect their  motions.  After  this,  neither  Philip  nor  the  other  powers  of  Greece, 
regulated  their  conduct^  when  they  were  to  make  peace  or  war,  from  the  state  of  their 
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respective  countries,  but  directed  all  their  views  and  attention  toward  Italy.  The 
Asiatics,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  did  the  same  soon  after.  All  those  who, 
from  that  time,  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Philip  or  Attains,  no 
ioncrer  addressed  Antiochus  or  Ptolemy  for  protection;  they  no  longer  turned  their 
€yes  to  the  south  or  east,  but  fixed  them  upon  the  west.  Sometimes  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  at  other  times  to  the  Romans.  Some  also  came 
to  Philip,  at  different  intervals,  from  the  Romans,  who,  knowing  the  enterprising  ge- 
nius of  that  prince,  were  afraid  he  should  come  and  add  to  the  confusion  and  perplex- 
ity of  their  aflfairs:  as  will  be  seen  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  history. 

SECTION  IV. — PHILIP  CONCLUDES  A  TREATY  WITH  HANNIBAL.      THE  ROMANS  GAIN  A  CON- 
SIDERABLE VICTORY  OVER  HIM. 

The  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  who  were  the  two  greatest 
powers  at  that  time,  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  kings  and  nations  in  the  world.* 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  imagined  that  this  affected  him  the  more,  as  his  dominions 
were  separated  from  Italy  only  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
When  he  heard,  b\'-  the  rumours  which  were  spread,  that  Hannibal  had  marched 
over  the  Alps,  he  was  indeed  very  well  pleased  to  see  the  Rornans  and  Carthaginians 
at  war;  but,  the  success  of  it  being  doubtful,  he  did  not  clearly  perceive  which  of 
those  powers  it  would  be  his  interest  to  join.  But  after  Hannibal  had  gained  three 
victories  successively,  all  his  doubts  were  removed.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  that 
general,  but  unhappily  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  They  were  carried 
to  Valerius  Levinus  the  praetor,  who  was  then  encamped  near  Luceria.f  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  ambassadors,  Xenophanes  by  name,  without  being  in  the  least  disconcert- 
ed, answered  with  a  resolute  tone  of  voice,  that  he  had  been  despatched  by  Philip  to 
conclude  an  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Romans;  and  that  he  had  orders  to  exe- 
cute with  the  consuls,  as  well  as  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Levinus,  overjoyed 
to  find,  in  this  revolt  oftheir  ancient  allies,  so  powerful  a  monarch  desirous  of  making  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  treated  the  ambassadors  with  all  possible  respect,  and  gave 
them  a  convoy  for  their  safety.  Having  arrived  in  Campania,  they  escaped,  and  fled 
to  Hannibal's  camp,  where  they  concluded  a  treaty,  the  purport  of  which  was  as  fol- 
lows: '"That  king  Philip  should  cross  into  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  and 
lay  waste  ihe  sea  coasts;  and  should  assist  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land. 
That  the  latter,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  should  possess  all  Italy  and  Rome;  and 
that  Hannibal  should  have  all  the  spoils.  That  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  they 
should  cross  into  Greece,  and  there  make  war  against  any  power  the  king  should  nomi- 
nate; and  that  both  the  cities  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands  lying  towards  Macedo- 
nia, should  be  enjoyed  by  Philip,  and  annexed  to  his  dominion."  Hannibal,  on  the 
other  side,  sent  ambassadors  to  Philip  for  his  ratification  of  it;  and  they  sent  out  with 
those  of  Macedonia.  I  observed  elsewhere,  that  in  this  treaty,  the  whole  of  whicij  is 
preserved  by  Polybius,i  express  mention  is  made  of  a  great  number  of  deities  of  the 
two  nations,  as  present  at  this  treaty,  and  witnesses  to  the  oaths  wnth  which  the  cere- 
mony was  attended.  Polybius  omits  a  great  number  of  particulars  which,  according 
to  Livy,  were  stipulated  by  this  treaty. 

The  ambassadors,  who  set  out  together,  were  unhappily  discovered  and  intercept- 
ed by  the  Romans.  The  fraud  of  Xenophanes  did  not  benefit  him  as  before.  The 
Carthaginians  were  known  by  their  air,  their  dress,  and  still  more  by  their  language. 
Upon  them  were  found  letters  from  Hannibal  to  Philip,  and  a  copy  of  the  treaty. 
The  ambassadors  were  carried  to  Rome.  The  condition  in  which  the  Romans,  at- 
tacked so  vigorously  by  Hannibal,  then  were,  and  their  discovering  a  new  enemy,  so 
very  powerful  as  Philip,  must  necessarily  have  alarmed  them  greatly.  But  it  is  on 
such  occasions  that  the  Roman  grandeur  was  chiefly  conspicuous.  For,  without  ex- 
pressing the  least  perplexity  or  discouragement,  they  took  all  the  measures  necessary 
for  carrying  on  this  new  war.  Philip,  informed  of  what  had  befiillen  his  ambassa- 
dors, sent  a  second  embassy  to  Hannibal,  which  was  more  successful  than  the  forrner, 
and  brought  back  the  treaty.  But  these  disappointments  prevented  their  forming 
any  enterprise  that  year,  and  still  kept  matters  in  suspense. 

Philip  was  now  wholly  employed  on  his  great  design  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy. 
Demetrius  of  Pharus  beincp  with  him,  was  continually  urging  him  to  that  enterprise; 
not  so  much  from  a  zeal  for  the  interest  of  that  prince, as  from  hatred  to  the  Romans, 
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Who  had  dispossessed  lihn  of  his  territories,  which  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  recover  by  any  other  means.  It  was  by  his  counsel  that  he  had  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  most  of  his  enemies,  in  order  that  he  mi<^ht  devote  his  whole  care 
and  attention  to  this  war,  the  thoughts  of  which  haunted  him  day  and  nisjht;  so  that 
even  in  his  dreams  he  spoke  of  nothing  but  war  and  battles  with  the  Romans;  and 
he  would  start  from  his  sleep,in  the  highest  agitation  of  mind,  and  covered  with  sweat* 
This  prince,  who  was  still  young,  was  naturally  lively  and  ardent  in  all  his  enterprises. 
The  success  of  his  arms,  the  hopes  Demetrius  gave  him,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  o-reat  actions  of  his  predecessors,  kindled  an  ardour  in  him,  which  increased  daily.* 

Dtiring  the  w^inter  season,  he  thought  of  manning  a  fleet;  not  with  the  view  of 
\^enturing  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  for  this  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  do;  butto 
transporFhis  forces  into  Italy  with  the  greater  expedition,  and  by  that  means  surprise 
the  enemy  when  they  should  least  expect  it.  Accordingly,  he  made  the  Illyrians  build 
one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  for  iiim;  and  after  having  exercised 
his  Macedonians  for  some  time  in  naval  "discipline,  he  put  to  sea.  He  first  seized  up- 
on the  city  of  Oricum,  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Epirus.  Valerius,  command- 
er of  the  fleet  that  lay  belbre  Brundusium,  having  advice  of  it,  set  sail  immediately 
with  all  the  ships  in' readiness  for  sailing;  retook,  the  next  day,  Oricum  in  which 
Philip  had  but  a  slender  garrison,  and  sent  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  aid  of  Apol- 
lonia,  to  which  Philip  had  laid  siege.  Nevius,  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  who 
commanded  this  reinforcement,  having  landed  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aous,  upon  which  Appolionia  stnnds,  marched  through  a  by-way,  and  entered  the 
city  in  the  night,  unperceived  by  the  enemy.  The  Macedonians,  imagining  they 
were  very  secure,  because  the  sea  lay  between  them  and  the  enemy,  had  neglected 
all  the  precautions  which  the  rules  of  war  prescribe,  and  the  exactness  of  military 
discipline  requires.  Nevius,  being  informed  of  this,  marched  silently  out  of  the  city 
in  the  night,  and  arrived  in  the  camp,  where  he  found  all  the  soldiers  asleep.  The 
cries  of  those  who  were  first  attaclced,  awaking  the  rest,  they  all  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  by  flight.  The  king  himself,  who  was  but  half  awake,  and  almost  naked, 
found  it  very  difficult  (or  him  to  escape  to  his  ships.  The  soldiers  crowded  after  him, 
and  three  thousand  of  them  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Valerius,  who  staid 
at  Oricum,  the  instant  he  heard  this  news,  liad  sent  his  fleet  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  to  shut  up  Philip.  This  prince,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  advance,  after 
setting  fire  to  his  ships,  returned  by  land  to  Macedonia;  carrying  with  him  the  sor- 
rowful remains  of  his  troops,  who  seemed  more  like  prisoners  disarmed  and  plunder- 
ed, than  the  body  of  an  army.t 

For  some  time,  Philip,  who  till  then  had  been  admired  for  many  of  those  qualities 
which  form  the  great  prince,  had  begun  to  change  his  conduct  and  character;  and 
this  change  was  ascribed  to  the  evil  counsels  of  those  about  him,  who,  to  please  him, 
were  perpetually  lavishing  their  encomiums,  fomenting  all  liis  passions,  and  suggest- 
ing to  him  that  the  grandeur  of  a  king  consisted  in  reigning  with  unlimited  power, 
and  in  making  his  subjects  pay  a  blind,  implicit  obedience  to  his  will.  Instead  of  the 
gentleness,  moderation,  and  wisdom  he  till  then  had  displayed,  he  treated  cities  and 
states,  not  only  with  pride  and  haughtiness,  but  with  cruelty  and  injustice;  and  hav- 
ing no  longer,  as  formerly,  his  glory  in  view,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  riot 
an^  excesses  of  every  kind:  the  too  common  effect  of  flattery,  whose  subtle  poison 
generally  corrupts  the  best  princes,  and  sooner  or  later  destroys  the  great  hopes 
which  had  been  entertained  of  thern.t 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  defeat  before  Apollonia,  in  covering  him  with 
shame,  would  have  abated  his  pride,  and  softened  his  temper.  But  this  only  soured 
it;  and  one  would  have  concluded,  that  this  prince  was  resolved  to  revenge  on  his 
subiects  and  allies,  the  afli-ont  ho  had  received  from  his  enemies. 
t  When  he  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  shortly  after  his  defeat,  he  employed  all  the 
stratagems  possif)!c  to  overreach  and  surprise  the  Messenians.  But  his  artifices  be- 
ing discovered,  he  threw  of  tlie  mask  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  Aratus, 
who  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  honour  and  probity,  was  exceedingly  shocked  at  so 
flagrant  an  injustice,  and  made  loud  complaints  against  it.  He  had  before  begun  to 
retTre  insensibly  from  court;  but  now  he  thought  it  high  time  to  break  entirely  with 
a  prince,  who  iio  longer  valued  his  people,  and  led  the  most  dissolute  life:  for  he  was 
not  ignorant  of  his  illicit  commerce  with  his  daughter-in-law,  a  subject  of  the  great- 
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iftSt  grief  to  him,  but  which,  however,  he  had  not  once  hinted  to  his  son;  from  the 
tjonsideration,  that  it  would  not  be  of  service  to  him  to  inform  him  of  his  ignominy, 
as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  revenge  it. 

As  it  was  impossible  that  this  rupture  should  not  make  some  noise,  Philip,  who  no 
lonorer  refrained  from  the  greatest  crimes,  resolved  to  rid  himself  ot"  a  troublesome 
censor,  wiiose  very  absence  reproached  all  his  irregularities.  The  great  reputation 
of  Aratus,  and  the  respect  paid  to  his  virtue,  would  not  siiifer  Philip  to  employ  open 
force  and  violence;  he  therefore  charged  Taurion,  one  of  his  confidants,  to  dispatch 
him  secretly  during  his  absence.  His  horrid  command  was  obeyed;  for  Taurion 
having  insinuated  himself  into  the  familiarity  and  friendship  of  Aratus,  invited  him 
several  times  to  dinner,  and  at  one  of  them  poisoned  him;  not  with  a  violent  and 
immediate  poison,  but  with  one  of  those  which  lights  up  a  slow  fire  in  the  body,  con- 
sumes it  by  insensible  degrees,  and  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  gives  less  notice. 

Aratus  knew  very  well  the  cause  of  his  illness;  but  as  complaints  would  not  be  of 
any  service  to  him,  he  bore  it  patiently,  without  once  murmuring,  as  a  common  and 
natural  disease.  One  day  only,  happening  to  spit  blood  before  a  friend  who  was  in 
the  room  with  him,  and  seeing  that  his  friend  was  surprised,  he  said,  "Behold,  my 
dear  Cephalon,  the  fruits  of  royal  friendship."  He  died  in  this  manner  at  Mgium, 
being  then  cayjtain-general  for  the  seventeenth  time. 

The  Achaeans  would  have  him  buried  in  the  place  where  he  died,  and  were  pre- 
paring such  a  magnificent  mausolseum  to  his  memory  as  might  be  worthy  his  great 
services.  But  the  Sicyonians  obtained  that  honour  for  their  city,  where  Aratus  was 
born;  and  changing  their  mourning  to  festivity,  crowned  w^th  chaplets  of  flowers, 
and  clothed  in  white  robes,  they  went  and  brought  the  corpse  with  great  pomp  from 
^gium,  to  Sicyon,  dancing  before  it,  and  singing  hymns  and  odes  in  honour  of  the 
deceased.  They  made  choice  of  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  where  they  buried  him 
as  the  founder  and  preserver  of  it,  which  place  was  afterwards  called  Aratium. — 
In  Plutarch's  time,  that  is,  about  three  hundred  years  after,  two  solemn  sacrifices 
were  offered  him  annually:  the  first,  on  the  day  that  he  freed  the  city  from  the  yoke 
of  tyranny,  which  sacrifice  was  called  Soteria;  and  the  other  on  his  birth-day.  Du- 
ring the  sacrifice  choirs  of  music  sung  odes  to  the  lyre:  and  the  chief  chorister,  at  the 
head  of  the  young  men  and  children,  walked  in  procession  round  the  altar.  The 
senate,  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  fol- 
lowed this  procession. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Aratus  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  may 
be  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  commonwealth  of  Achaia; 
it  was  he  at  least  who  brought  it  to  the  form  and  splendour  it  preserved  so  long  after- 
wards, and  by  which  it  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece.  He, 
however,  committed  a  material  error  in  calling  in  to  the  assistance  of  that  common- 
wealth the  kings  of  Macedonia,  who  made  themselves  masters  and  tyrants  of  it,  and 
this,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was  an  eftect  of  his  jealousy  of  the  great  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta. 

But  he  was  fully  punished  for  it,  by  the  manner  in  which  Philip  treated  him. — 
Aratus  his  son  met  with  a  still  more  deplorable  fate:  for  that  prince  becoming  com- 
pletely wicked,  says  Plutarch,  and  adding  outrage  to  cruelty,  got  rid  of  him,  not  by 
mortal  poison,  but  by  those  which  destroy  reason,  and  craze  the  brain;  and  by  that 
means  made  him  commit  such  abominable  actions,  as  would  have  reflected  eternal 
infamy  on  him,  had  they  been  done  voluntarily,  and  when  he  was  in  his  senses;  inso- 
much that,  though  he  was  at  this  time  very  young,  and  in  the  bloom  of  his  life,  his 
death  was  considered,  not  as  a  misfortune  with  regard  to  himself,  but  as  the  remedy 
and  period  of  his  miseries. 

About  this  time,  Philip  engaged  in  a  successful  expedition  against  the  lllyrians.  He 
had  long  desired  to  possess  himself  of  Lissus;  but  believed  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  ever  to  take  the  castle,  which  was  so  happily  situated,  and  so  strongly  forti- 
fied, that  it  was  thought  impregnable.  Finding  tliat  force  would  not  prevail,  he  had 
recourse  to  stratagem.  The  city  was  separated  from  the  castle  by  a  little  valley;  in 
that  he  observed  a  spot  covered  with  trees,  and  very  fit  to  conceal  an  ambuscade. 
Here  he  posted  the  flower  of  his  troops.  The  next  day  he  assaulted  another  part  of 
the  city.  The  inhabitants,  who  were  very  numerous,  defended  themselves  with 
^reat  bravery;  and,  for  some  time,  the  success  was  equal  on  both  sides.  At  last  they 
made  a  furious  sally,  and  charged  the  besiegers  Avith  great  vigour.  The  garrison 
of  the  castle,  seeing  Philip  retire  fighting,  imagHnv^d  that  they  should  inevitably  defeat 
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him;  and  beincr  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  plunder,  most  of  them  came  out  and  joined 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  mean  time,  the  soldiers  who  lay  in  ambuscade  attacked  the 
castle,  and  carried  it  without  great  resistance.  The  signal  agreed  upon  being  made, 
the  tugitives  faced  ahi)ut,  and  pursued  the  inhabitants  as  far  as  the  city,  which  sur- 
rendered a  few  days  after.^" 
M.  Valerius  Levinus,  as  prcetor,  had  Greece  and  Macedonia  allotted  to  him  for  his 

Erovince.  He  was  very  sensible  that,  in  order  to  lessen  the  forces  of  Philip,  it  would 
e  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  ov^r  some  of  his  allies,  among  whom  the  iEtolians 
were  the  most  powerful,  from  his  interest.  He  therefore  began  by  sounding,  in  pri- 
vate conferences,  the  disposition  of  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  people;  and,  after  having 
assured  himself  of  them,  he  went  to  the  general  assembly.  There,  after  expatiating 
on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Romans,  who  proved  it  by  their  taking  of  Syracuse  in 
Sicily,  and  Capua  in  Italy,  he  extolled  the  great  generosity  with  which  the  Romans 
"behaved  toward  their  allies,  and  their  constant  fidelity.  He  added,  that  the  ^tolians 
mic-ht  expect  to  meet  so  much  the  better  treatment  from  the  Romans,  as  they  would 
be  the  first  people  -in  that  part  of  the  world  who  should  have  concluded  an  alliance 
with  them.  That  Philip  and  the  Macedonians  were  dangerous  neighbours,  whose 
power  would,  in  all  probability,  be  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  lo  them.  That  the 
Romans  had  already  humbled  their  pride;  and  would  oblige  them,  not  only  to  give  up 
such  fortresses  as  they  had  taken  li-om  the  ^tolians,  but  even  gave  them  cause  to 
fear  for  their  own  countries:  That  with  regard  to  the  Acarnanians,  who  had  broken 
with  the  ^tolians,  the  Romans  would  force  them  to  return  to  their  alliance,  on  the 
same  conditions  which  had  been  prescribed  to  them,  when  they  were  admitted  into 
it;  or,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  would  make  them  submit  to  the  ^tolians  by  force  of 
arms.f 

Scopas,'who  was  at  that  time  chief  magistrate  of  the  -Sitohan  state,  and  Doriraa- 
chus,  who  of  all  the  citizens  had  the  greatest  influence  and  authority  strongly  enforc- 
ed the  aro-uments  and  promises  of  the  preetor,  and  said  many  more  advantageous 
thnigs  of  the  orandeur  and  power  of  the  Romans,  because  they  were  not  obliged  lo 
speak  as  modestly  on  those  topics  as  Valerius  Levinus;  and  the  people  would  be 
more  inclined  to  beheve  them  than  a  foreigner,  who  spoke  for  the  interest  of  his  coun- 
try. The  circumstance  which  affected  them  most,  was  the  hope  of  their  possessing 
themselves  of  Acarnania.  Accordingly  the  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  ^tolians.  The  people  of  Elis,  of  Laccdremonia,  Attalus  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  Pleuraius  king  of  Thrace,  and  Scerdiledes  of  Illyria,  were  left  at  liberty  to 
accede  to  this  treaty,  on  the  same  conditions,  if  they  thought  proper.  The  condi- 
tions were,  "that  the  Jlitolians  should  declare  war  as  soon  as  possible  against  Phi- 
lip; that  the  Rom.ans  should  furnish  them,  at  least,  twenty-five  galleys,  quinqueremes, 
or  of  five  benches  of  oars;  that  such  cities  as  should  be  taken  from  Achaia,  as  far  as 
the  island  of  Corcyra,  should  be  possessed  by  the  Jitolians,  and  all  the  spoils  and 
captives  by  the  Romans;  that  the  Romans  should  aid  the  jEtolians  in  making  them- 
selves masters  of  Acarnania;  that  the  ^tolians  should  not  be  allowed  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Philip,  but  upon  condition  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
troops  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Romans,  and  those  of  their  allies;  nor  the  Romans 
with  Philip,  but  on  the  same  terms."  Immediately  hostilities  commenced.  Philip 
was  dispossessed  of  some  cities,  after  which  Levinus  retired  to  Corcyra;  fully  persuaded 
that  the  king  had  so  much  business  and  so  many  enemies  upon  his  hands,  that  lie 
would  have  no  time  to  think  of  Italy  or  Hannibal. 

Philip  was  now  in  winter  quarters  at  Pella,  when  advice  was  brought  him  of  the 
new  treaty  of  the  iEtolians.  To  be  the  sooner  able  to  march  out  against  them,  he 
endeavoured  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  and  to  vsecure  it  from  any  invasions  of 
its  neif^hbours.  Scopas,  on  the  other  side,  made  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war 
ao-ainst  the  Arcananians,  who,  though  they  saw  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
tiicm  to  oppose,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  two  such  powerful  states  as  the  jEtolians 
and  Romans,  yet  took  up  arms  out  of  despair,  rather  than  from  prudential  motives, 
and  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible.  Accordingly,  they  sent  into  Epirus, 
which  lay  very  near  them,  their  wives,  children,  and  the  old  men  who  were  upwards 
of  sixty,  and  those  who  remained,  from  the  ;ige  of  fifteen  to  sixty,  engaged  themselves 
bv  oath  never  to  return  except  victorious;  uttered  the  most  dreadful  imprecations 
against  such  among  them  as  should  break  their  oaths,  and  only  desired  the  Epirots 
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to  bury,  in  the  same  grave,  all  who  should  fall  in  the  battle,  with  the  following" inscrip- 
tion over  them:  "Here  lie  the  Arcananians,  who  fought  for  their  country,  against  the 
violence  aAd  injustice  of  the  JEtolians.''''  Full  of  coiirairc,  they  set  out  directly,  and 
advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  to  the  very  frontiers  of  their  country.  Their  great  re- 
solution and  bravery,  terrified  the  ^Etoiians,  who  also  received  advice  that  Philip  was 
already  upon  his  march,  to  the  aid  of  his  allies.  Upon  this  they  returned  home,  and 
Philip  did  the  same. 

In  the  vfery  beginning  of  the  spring,  Levinus  besieged  Anticyra,  a  city  of  Achaia, 
in  Phocis,  which  surrendered  a  short  time  after.  He  gave  this  city  to  the  ^lolians, 
keepiii"  only  the  plunder  for  himself.  Here  news  was  brought  liim  that  he  had  been 
nominated  consul  in  his  absence,  and  that  P.  Sulpitius  was  coming  to  succeed  him  as 
pra?tor. 

In  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  iEtolians,  several  other  powers 
had  been  invited  to  accede  to  it;  and  we  find  that  Attains,  Pleuratus,  and  Scerdiledes, 
accepted  the  invitation.  The  iEtolians  exhorted  the  Spartans  to  imitaie  those  princes. 
Chleneas,  their  represeniat've,  or  deputy,  put  the  Lacedismonians  in  mind  of  all. the 
evils  which  the  Macedonians  had  brought  upon  them:  the  design  they  had  always 
harboured,  and  still  entertained,  of  enslaving  all  Greece;  particularly  the  sacrilegious 
impiety  of  Philip,  in  plundering  a  temple  in  the  city  of  ThermEe,  and  his  horrid 
treachery  and  cruelty  to  the  Messenians.  He  added,  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be 
under  any  apprehensions  from  the  Aciifeans,  who,  after  all  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained in  the  last  campaign,  would  think  it  a  great  happiness  to  be  able  to  defend 
their  own  country;  that  with  respect  to  Philip,  when  he  should  find  the  iEtolians  in- 
vade him  by  land,  and  the  Romans  and  Attains  by  sea,  he  would  not  think  of  carry- 
ing his  arms  into  Greece.  He  concluded  with  desiring  the  Lacedaemonians  to  per- 
sist in  their  alliance  with  ^Etolia,  or  at  least  to  remain  neutral.* 

Lysiscus,  the  representative  of  the  Acarnanians,  spoke  next,  and  declared  imme- 
diately in  favour  of  the  Macedonians.  He  expatiated  on  the  services  which  Philip, 
and  afterwards  Alexander  the  Great,  had  done  Greece,  by  invading  and  ruining  the 
Persians,  its  most  ancient  and  most  cruel  enemies.  He  put  tlie  Lacedaemonians  in  mind 
of  the  gentleness  and  clemency  with  which  Antigonus  had  treated  them,  when  he 
took  Sparta.  He  insisted,  that  it  would  be  ignominious,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to  suf- 
fer barbarians,  for  so  he  called  the  Romans,  to  enter  Greece.  He  said,  that  it  was 
worthy  of  the  Spartan  wisdom,  to  foresee  from  far  the  storm  already  gathering  in  the 
west;  and  which  would  certainly  break,  first  upon  Macedonia,  and  afterwards  on  all 
Greece,  whom  it  would  involve  in  ruin.  "From  what  motive  did  your  ancestors," 
continued  he,  "throw  into  a  well,  the  man  who  came  in  the  name  of  Xerxes,  to  in- 
vite them  to  submit  themselves  to,  and  join  with  that  monarch?  Wherefore  did  Leon- 
idas  your  king  with  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  brave  and  defy  death?  Was  it  not 
merely  to  defend  the  common  liberties  of  Greece?  And  now  you  are  advised  to  give 
them  up  to  other  barbarians,  who,  the  more  moderate  they  appear,  are  so  much  the 
more  dangerous.  As  to  the  jEtolians,"  said  he,  "if  it  be  possible  for  them  to  stoop 
so  low,  they  may  dishonour  themselves  by  so  shameful  a  prevarication;  this,  indeed, 
would  be  natural  for  them  to  do,  as  they  are  utter  strangers  to  glory,  and  afiected 
with  nothing  but  sordid  views  of  interest.  But  as  to  you,  O  Spartans,  who  are  born 
defenders  of  the  liberty  and  honour  of  Greece,  you  will  sustain  that  glorious  title  to 
the  end." 

The  fragment  of  Polybius,  where  these  two  speeches  are  repeated,  goes  no  farther; 
and  does  not  inform  us  what  was  the  result  of  them..  The  sequel  of  the  history, 
however,  shows  that  Sparta  joined  with  the  jEtoHans,  and  entered  into  the  general 
treaty.  It  was  at  that  time  divided  into  two  factions,  whose  intrigues  and  disputes, 
being  carried  to  the  utmost  height,  occasioned  great  disturbances  in  the  city.  One 
faction  was  warm  for  Philip,  and  the  other  declared  openly  against  him,  which  latter 
prevailed.  We  find  it  was  headed  by  Machanidas,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
feuds  which  infested  the  commonwealth,  seized,  upon  the  government,  and  made  him- 
self tyrant  of  hi§  country. 

P.  Sulpitius  and  king  xVtialus  being  arrived  with  their  neet  to  succour  the  ^tolians, 
the  latter  were  flushed  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  the  opposite  party  filled 
with  terror;  especially  as  Machanidas,  the  tyrant  oi"  Sparta,  was  already  invading'- 
the  territories  of  theAcheans,  whose  near  neighbour  he  was.     ImmediateJy  the  lat- 
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ter  people  and  their  allies  sent  a  deputation  to  king  Philip,  and  solicited  him  to  come 
into  Greece,  to  defend  and  support  them.  Philip  Tost  no  time.  The  ^tolians,  under 
Pyrrhus,  who  that  year  had  been  appointed  their  general,  in  conjunction  with  king 
Attalus,  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Lamia,  a  city  of  Thessalyin  Phthiotis.  Pyr- 
rhus had  been  joined  by  the  troops  which  Attalus  and  Sulpiiius  had  sent  him.  Philip 
defeated  him  twice;  and  the  ^tolians  were  forced  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Lamia, 
when  Philip  retired  to  Phalara,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  with  his  army.^ 

During  his  stay  there,  ambassadors  came  Irom  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  from  the 
Rhodians,  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Chio;  all  with  instructions  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  for  re-establishing  a  lasting  peace  between  Philip  and  the 
^tolians.  It  was  not  so  much  from  good  will  for  the  latter,  as  from  the  uneasiness 
they  were  under  in  seeing  PhiHp  engage  so  strenuously  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which 
might  render  him  more  powerful  than  suited  their  interests.  For  his  conquests  over 
the  jEtolians  and  their  confederates  paved  the  way  for  his  subjecting  all  Greece,  to 
which  his  predecessors  had  alwaysuspired;  and  even  gave  him  access  to  those  cities, 
out  of  Egypt,  which  Ptolemy  possessed.  Philip,  hoAvever,  suspended  the  debates  on 
peace,  till  the  next  assembly  of  the  Achaeans;  and  in  the  mean  time  granted  the  ^toli- 
ans  a  truce  for  thirty  days.  In  the  assembly  the  iKtolians  made  such  very  unreason- 
able proposals,  as  took  away  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation.  Philip,  offended  t\iat 
the  vanquished  should  take  upon  them  to  prescribe  laws  to  him,  declared,  that  at  hia 
coming  into  the  assembly,  he  had  not  depended  in  any  manner  on  the  justice  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  ^tolians,  but  that  he  was  very  glad  to  convince  his  allies  that  he  himself 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  that  the  -^tolians  were  the  only  people  who  op- 
posed it.  He  set  out  from  thence,  after  having  left  four  thousand  of  his  troops  to  de- 
fend the  Achasans,  and  went  to  Argos,  where  the  Nemeend  games  were  about  to  be 
exhibited,  the  splendour  of  which  he  was  desirous  of  augmenting  by  his  presence. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  solemnizing  these  games,  Sulpitius  having  set  out  from 
Naupactum,  and  landed  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  laid  waste  all  the  open  country, 
Philip  upon  this  news  left  the  games,  marched  with  speed  against  the  enemy,  and 
meeting  them  laden  with  spoils,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  their  ships. 
Being  returned  to  the  games,  he  was  received  with  universal  applause;  and  particu- 
larly, because  he  had  laid  down  his  diadem  and  robes  of  state,  and  mingled  indiscri- 
minately with  the  rest  of  the  spectators;  a  very  pleasing  as  well  as  soothing  sight  to 
the  inhabitants  of  free  cities.  But  as  his  unaffected  and  popular  behaviour  had  gain- 
ed him  the  love  of  all,  so  his  enormous  excesses  soon  made  him  odious.  It  was  now 
his  custom  to  go  at  night  into  people's  houses  in  a  plebeian  dress,  and  there  practice 
every  kind  of  Licentiousness.  It  was  not  safe  for  fathers  and  husbands  to  oppose 
him  on  these  occasions,  for  fear  of  being  murdered. 

Some  days  after  the  solemnization  of  the  games,  Philip,  with  the  Achseans,  whose 
captain-general  was  Cycliadus,  having  crossed  the  river  of  Larissa,  advanced  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Elis,  which  had  received  an  ^tolian  garrison.  The  first  day  he  laid 
waste  the  neighbouring  lands;  he  afterwards  drew  near  the  city,  in  order  of  battle, 
and  caused  some  bodies  of  horse  to  advance  to  the  gates  to  force  the  ^tolians  to 
make  a  sally.  They  accordingly  came  out,  but  Philip  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
some  Roman  soldiers  among  them.  Sulpitius  having  left  Naupactum  with  fifteen 
galleys,  and  landed  four  thousand  men,  had  entered  the  city  of  Elis  in  the  night. 
The  fight  was  very  bloody.  Demophantes,  general  of  the  cavalry  of  Elis,  seeing 
Philopoemen,  who  commanded  that  of  the  Achseans,  advanced  from  the  ranks,  and 
spurred  toward  him  with  great  impetuosity.  Tlie  latter  waited  for  him  with  the 
utmost  resolution;  and,  preventing  his  blow,  laid  him  dead,  with  a  thrust  of  his  pike, 
at  his  horse's  feet.  Demophantes  having  thus  fallen,  his  cavalry  fled.  I  mentioned 
PhilopoBmen  before,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  of  him  here- 
after. On  the  other  side,  the  infantry  of  Elis  had  fought  with  advantage.  The 
king  now  perceiving  that  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  spurred  his  horse  into  the 
midst  of  the  Roman  foot.  His  horse  being  wounded  with  a  javelin,  threw  him.  It 
was  then  the  battle  grew  furious,  both  sides  making  extraordinary  efforts;  the  Rom- 
ans to  lake  Philip  prisoner,  and  the  Macedonians  to  save  him.  The  king  signalized 
his  courage  on  this  occasion,  having  been  obliged  to  fight  a  long  time  on  foot  in  the 
midst  of  the  cavalry,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  in  this  engagement.  At  last, 
being  carried  off  by  his  soldiers,  and  remounted  on  another  horse,  he  retired.     The 
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k'lilt^  encamped  about  five  miles  from  thai  place;  and  the  next  day,  having  attacked 
a  castle,  into  which  a  great  number  of  peasants,  with  all  their  tiocks  had  retired,  he 
took  four  thousand  prisoners,  and  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle  of  all  sorts;  an  ad- 
Vantage  which  might  console  him  for  the  affront  he  had  lately  received  at  Elis.* 

That  instant,  advice  was  brought  him  that  the  barbarians  had  made  an  incursion 
into  Macedonia;  upon  which  he  immediately  set  out,  to  defend  his  country,  having 
left  with  the  allies  a  detachment  Irom  his  army  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
Sulpitius  retired  with  his  fleet  to  -.^gina,  where  he  joined  king  Attains,  and  passed 
the  winter.  Some  time  after,  the  Achfeans  gave  the  .^tolians  and  the  people  of  Elis 
battle  near  Messene,  in  which  they  had  the  advantage. 

SECTION    V. — EDUCATION    AND    GREAT    QUALITIES    OF   PHILOPOEMEN. 

Philop(Emen,  of  whom  frequent  mention  w^llbemade  hereafter,  was  of  Megalopo- 
lis, a  city  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  nobly  educated  by  Cassander  of 
Mantinea,  who,  afier  his  father's  death,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  important  services 
he  had  received  from  him,  undertook  to  be  guardian  and  governor  to  his  son  Philo- 
pcemen.t 

Being  come  to  years  of  discretion,  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  Ecdemus  and  De- 
mophanes,  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  been  scholars  to  Arcesilaus,  founder  of 
the.  new  academy.  The  SQope  of  philosophy  in  those  days  was,  to  prompt  mankind 
to^erve  their  country;  and,  by  its  precepts,  to  enable  them  to  govern  republics,  and 
transact  the  greatest  affairs  of  state.  This  was  the  inestimable  advantage  the  two 
philosophers  in  question  procured  Pliilopcemen,  and  rendered  him  the  common  bless- 
ing of  Greece.  And  indeed,  as  it  is  said  that  mothers  love  those  children  best  which 
they  bring  forth  when  advanced  in  years,  Greece,  as  having  given  birth  to  Philopce- 
men  in  old  age,  and  after  so  many  illustrious  personages,  had  a  singular  affection  for, 
and  took  a  pleasure  in  enlarging  his  power,  in  proportion  as  his  fame  increased.  He 
was  called  "the  last  of  the  Greeks,"  as  Brutus  was  afterwards  called  "the  last  of  the 
Romans;"  undoubtedly  to  imply,  that  Greece,  after  Philopoemen;  had  produced  no 
great  man  morthy  of  her  ancient  glory. 

Having  formecl  himself  upon  the  model  of  Epaminondas,  he  copied  admirably  his 
prudence  in  debating  and  resolving  upon  affairs;  his  activity  and  boldness  in  executing; 
and  his  perfect  disinterestedness;  but  as  to  his  gentleness,  patience  and  moderation, 
with  regard  to  the  feuds  and  divisions  which  usually  break  out  in  a  state,  these  he 
could  never  imitate.  A  certain  spirit  of  contention,  which  resulted  naturally  frona  his 
headstrong  and  fiery  temper,  had  qualified  him  better  for  the  military  than  political 
rirtues. 

And  indeed,  from  his  infancy,  the  only  class  of  people  he  loved  was  soldiers;  and 
he  took  a  delight  only  in  such  exercises  as  were  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  pro- 
fession of  arms;  such  as  fighting  in  armour,  riding,  and  throwing  the  javelin.  And 
as  he  seemed,  by  his  muscles  and  stature,  to  be  very  well  made  for  w^restling,  and 
some  particular  friends  advising  him  to  apply  himself  to  it,  he  asked  them,  whether, 
his  exercise  of  the  athletas  contributed  to  the  making  a  man  the  better  .soldier?  His 
friends  could  not  help  answering,  that  the  life  of  the  athletiB,  who  were  obliged  to 
observe  a  fixed  and  regular  regimen,  to  eat  a  certain  food,  and  that  always  at  stated 
hours,  and  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  sleep,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
robustness,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  their  merit  consisted,  differed  entirely  from 
that  of  soldiers,  who  frequently  are  obliged  to  submit  to  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and 
heat;  and  have  not  always  fixed  hours  either  for  eating  or  sleeping.  From  thence- 
forth he  conceived  the  highest  contempt  for  the  athletic  exercises;  looking  upon  them 
as  of  no  service  to  the  public,  and  considering  them,  from  that  instant,  as  unworthy 
a  man  of  any  elevation  of  soul,  hapj^iness  of  talents,  or  love  for  his  country. 

The  moment  he  quitted  his  governors  and  masters,  he  entered  among  the  troops 
which  the  city  of  Megalopolis  sent  to  make  incursions  into  Laconia,  in  order  V)  plun- 
der and  bring  off'  from  thence  cattle  and  Slavics.  And  in  all  these  inroads,  he  was 
ever  the  first  that  marched  out,  and  the  last  who  came  in. 

During  the  intervals  in  which  there  were  no  troops  in  the  field,  he  used  to  employ 
his  leisure  in  hunting,  to  make  himself  robust  and  nimble;  or  to  spend  his  hours  in 
throwing  up  and  cultivating  the  ground,  having  a  fine  estate,  three  miles  from  the 
city,  whither  he  used  to  retire  very  frequently  after  dinner  or  supper.     At  night  tie 

*  Plut.  in  Philoj).])-  560.  t  Ibid,  p,  356-351. 
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would  throw  himself  on  a  bed  oi^  straw,  like  one  of  his  slaves,  and  sleep  so  till  next 
day.  The  next  morning  by  daybreak,  he  used  to  go  with  his  vine-dressers,  and  work 
in  the  vineyard,  or  follow  the  plough  with  his  peasants.  After  this,  it  was  his  custom 
to  return  to  the  city,  and  employ  himself  in  public  affairs  with  his  friends  and  the 
magistrates. 

Whatever  he  got  in  wars,  he  expended  either  in  horses  and  arms,  or  employed  it  in 
ransoming  the  citizens  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.  He  endeavoured  lo  increase 
his  estate,  by  improving  his  lands,  which  of  all  profits  is  the  most  lawful;  and  was 
not  satisfied  with  barely  visiting  it  now  and  then,  and  merely  for  diversion  sake,  but 
devoted  his  whole  care  to  it;  persuaded  that  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  a  man  of 
probity  and  honour,  than  to  improve  his  own  fortune,  provided  he  does  not  injure 
that  of  his  neighbour. 

I  must  entreat  my  readers,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  form  a  right  judgment  of 
Philopoemen,  to  convey  themselves  in  imagination,  back  to  the  ages  I  am  speaking 
of,  and  to  call  to  mind  with  what  industry  all  well-governed  nations,  as  Hebrews, 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  applied  themselves  to  the  tilling  of  land  and  manual 
labour;  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  such  exercises  were  had  in  those  ages.  It  is 
universally  known  that  the  Romans,  after  having  gained  signal  victories,  and  alighted 
from  the  triumphal  car,  crowned  with  laurels  and  glory,  returned  immediately  to  their 
farms,  whence  they  had  been  elected  to  command  armies;  and  went  to  guide  the 
plough  and  oxen,  with  the  same  hands  which  had  just  before  vanquished  and  defeat- 
ed their  enemies.  According  to  our  customs  and  way  of  thinking,  the  exercises 
above  mentioned  are  very  low  and  contemptible;  but  it  is  a  pity  they  should  be  thought 
so.  Luxury,  by  corrupting  our  manners,  has  vitiated  our  judgments.  It  makes  us 
consider  as  great  and  valuable,  what  really  in  itself  deserves  nothing  but  contempt; 
and  it  affixes,  on  the  contrary,  an  idea  of  contempt  and  meanness,  to  things  of  solid 
beauty  and  real  greatness. 

Philopoemen  was  very  fond  oT  intercourse  with  philosophers,  and  read  their  works 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction;  he,  however,  did  not  read  them  all  without  distinction, 
but  such  only  as  could  contribute  to  his  improvement  in  virtue.  Of  all  the  great  ideas 
in  Homer,  he  sought  and  retained  such  only  as  exalt  the  courage,  and  excite  to  great 
exploits;  and  that  poet  abounds  with  ideas  of  this  kind,  no  writer  having  ever  painted 
valour  in  such  strong  and  lively  colours.  But  the  other  works  in  which  Philopoemen 
delighted  most,  were  those  of  Evangelus,  called  the  Tactics,  that  is,  the  art  of  draw- 
ing up  troops  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  histories  of  Alexander  the  Great;  for  it  was 
his  opinion,  that  words  should  always  be  made  relative  to  actions,  and  theory  to 
practice;  having  very  little. regard  for  those  books  that  are  written  merely  to  satisfy 
a  vain  curiosity,  or  furnish  a  rapid  and  transient  amusement. 

After  he  had  read  the  precepts  and  rules  of  the  Tactics,  he  did  not  value  the  de- 
monstrations of  them  in  plans  drawn  upon  paper,  but  used  to  make  the  application 
on  the  spot,  in  the  several  places  he  came  to:  for  in  his  marches,  he  used  to  observe 
exactly  the  position  of  the  hills  as  well  as  valleys;  all  the  irregularities  of  the  ground; 
the  several  different  forms  and  figures,  battalions  and  squadrons  are  obliged  to  take  by 
rivulets,  floods,  and  defiles  in  their  way,  which  oblige  them  to  close  or  extend  them- 
selves; and  after  having  reflected  seriously  on  these  particulars,  he  would  discourse 
on  them  with  those  in  his  company. 

He  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  attacked  Megalopolis. 
We  have  seen  what  courage  and  greatness  of  soul  he  displayed  on  that  occasion.  He 
signalized  himself  no  less,  some  months  after,  in  the  battle  of  Salasia,  where  Antigomis 
gained  a  famous  victory  over  the  same  Cleomenes.  That  king  of  Macedon,  charmed 
with  such  exalted  merit,  to  which  he  himself  had  been  witness,  made  him  very  ad- 
vantageous offers,  to  attach  him  to  his  service.  So  great,  however,  was  his  love  for 
his  country,  that  he  refused  them;  not  to  mention  that  he  had  naturally  an  aversion 
to  a  court  life,  which  not  only  requires  great  subjection  in  the  man  who  devotes  him- 
self to  if,  but  deprives  him  oi^his  liberty.  But  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  his 
life  in  indolence  and  inaction,  he  went  into  Crete,  which  was  engaged  in  war,  to  im- 
prove himself  in  the  art  of  war.  Crete  served  him  as  an  excellent  school;  so  that  he 
made  great  progress  in  it,  and  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  in  that  science.  He 
there  found  men  of  a  very  warlike  disposition,  exjjert  in  combats  of  every  kind,  ex- 
tremely temperate,  and  inured  to  most  severe  discipline. 

After  having  served  for  some  time  in  the  troops  of  that  island,  he  returned  among- 
the  Achseans,  who  had  heard  such  great  things  p'''him;  that  immediately  upon  his  ar~ 
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tival  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  horse.  The  first  thing  lie  did  was  to  enquire 
into  the  state  ofhis  forces,  among  whom  he  did  not  find  the  least  order  or  discipline. 
But  he  could  neither  dissemble  nor  suffer  such  a  degeneracy.  He  himself,  therefore, 
went  from  city  to  city,  exhorting  particularly  all  the  young  men,  inspiring  them  with 
sentiments  of  honour,  animating  them  with  promises  of  reward,  and  sometimes  employ- 
ino"  severity  and  punishment  when  he  found  them  rebellious  and  ungovernable.  He 
exercised  and  reviewed  them  often;  or  made  them  engage  in  tournaments,  on  such 
spots  as  would  admit  of  the  greatest  number  of  spectators.  By  this  practice  he  soon 
made  all  his  soldiers  so  robust,  expert,  and  courageous,  and  at  the  same  lime  so  ready 
and  nimble,  that  the  several  evolutions  and  motions,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  either  of  all  the  squadrons  together,  or  of  each  trooper  singly 
were  performed  with  so  much  skill  and  ease,  that  a  spectator  would  almost  have 
concluded  that  this  cavalry,  like  one  individual  body,  moved  itself  spontaneously,  at 
the  impression  of  one  and  the  same  will. 

[n  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of  Elis,  the  last  we  mentioned,  and  in  which  he 
commanded  the  horse,  he  gained 'great  honour,  and'it  was  said  universally,  that  he 
was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  private  soldiers,  with  regard  to  the  strength  and  ardour 
of  his  attacks;  nor  showed  less  wisdom  and  prudence  than  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
perienced generals;  and  that  therefore  he  was  equally  capable  either  of  fighting  or 
commanding. 

Aratus;  indeed,  was  the  first  who  raised  the  Achaean  league  to  the  exalted  pitch  of 
glory  and  power  it  attained.  Till  he  rose,  they  were  weak  and  greatly  despised,  be- 
cause divided,  and  every  city  among  them  was  studious  of  nothing  but  its  private 
interest.  But  Aratus  made  them  formidable  by  uniting  and  allying  them  together; 
and  his  design  was  to  form  one  body  and  one  power  of  all  Peloponnesus,  which  by 
this  union,  would  have  become  invincible.  The  success  of  his  enterprises  was  not 
owing  so  much  to  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  as  to  his  prudence,  address,  affability, 
benevolence,  and  which  was  considered  as  a  defect  in  his  politics,  to  the  friendship  he 
contracted  with  foreign  princes,  and  which  indeed  subjected  his  state  to  them.  But 
the  instant  Philopoemen  assumed  the  reigns  of  government,  and  as  he  was  a  great 
captain,  and  had  come  off  victorious  in  all  his  former  battles,  he  roused  the  courage 
of  the  Achaeans;  and  finding  they  w^ere  able  to  make  head  alone  against  their  enemies, 
he  obliged  them  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  powers. 

He  made  a  great  number  of  improvements,  in  the  discipline  of  the  Achaean  troops, 
and  changed  the  manner  of  their  exercise,  and  their  arms,  which  had  a  great  many 
defects.  He  obliged  them  to  use  large  and  ponderous  shields;  gave  them  strong 
lancets,  helmets,  and  armour  for  the  breast  and  thigh;  and  thereby  accustomed  them 
to  fight  vigorously  and  gain  ground,  instead  of  hovering  and  flying  about  like  light- 
armed  troops,  who  rather  skirmish  than  fight  in  line  of  battle. 

He  afterwards  endeavoured  at  another  improvement,  which  was  much  more  diffi- 
cult as  well  as  more  important  in  one  sense;  and  this  was  to  curb  and  restrain  their 
luxury,  and  excessive  profusion  and  expense.  I  say,  to  restrain;  imagining  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  lo  eradicate  their  violent  fondness  for  dress  and  out- 
ward ornaments.  He  began  by  substituting  a  different  object  in  their  place,  by  in- 
spiring them  with  a  love  lor  another  kind  of  munificence,  viz.  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  horses,  their  arms,  and  other  things  relating  to  war.  This  ardour  had 
an  effect  even  on  their  women,  who  now  spent  their  w^hole  time  in  working  for  their 
husbands  or  children.  The  only  things  now  seen  in  their  hands  were  helmets,  which 
they  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers  tinged  with  the  brightest  dyes;  coats  of  mail 
for  horsemen,  and  cloaks  for  the  soldiers,  all  which  they  embroidered.  The  bare 
sight  of  these  habits  inflamed  their  courage,  breathed  in  them  a  strong  desire  to  defy 
the  greatest  dangers,  and  a  kind  of  impatience  to  fly  in  quest  of  glory.  Pomp,  in  all 
other  things  which  attract  the  eye,  says  Plutarch,  inevitably  induces  luxury  and  in- 
spires all  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  gazing  upon  it,  with  a  secret  effeminacy  and 
indolence;  the  senses,  enchanted  and  dazzled  by  these  deceitful  charms,  conspiring 
to  seduce  the  mind  itself,  and  to  enervate  it  by  their  soft  insinuations;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  magnificence,  whose  object  is  arms,  animates  and  exalts  courage. 

Philopoemen  is  not  the  only  great  man  who  had  this  way  of  thinking.  Plutarch 
observes,  that  Brutus,  who  had  accustomed  his  officers  not  to  be  superfluous  on  any 
other  occasion,  was  persuaded  that  the  richness  and  splendour  of  the  armour  and 
weapons  which  soldiers  have  always  in  their  hands,  or  on  their  bodies,  exalt  the 
courage  of  men  who  are  naturally  brave  and  ambitious;  and  engage  such  as  are  of  a 
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covetous  temper  to  exert  themselves  the  more  in  fight,  in  order  to  defend  their  arms, 
which  thev  look  upon  as  a  precious  and  honourable  profession.  The  author  in 
question,  tells  us,  that  the  circumstance  which  gained  Sertorius,  the  affection  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  his  bestowing  on  them,  with  a  very  liberal  hand,  gold  and  silver  to 
adorn  their  helmets,  and  eniuch  their  shields.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Csesar,* 
who  always  save  his  soldiers  arms  that  glittered  with  gold  and  silver;  and  this  he  did 
not  only  for  pomp  and  splendour,  but  that  they  might  act  with  greater  courage  in 
battle,  for  the  defence  of  arms  of  so  great  a  value.t 

I  must  not  omit  observing,  that  generals,  no  less  renowned  than  those  we  have 
mentioned,  difiered  in  opinion  from  them.  Mithridates,  taught  by  his  misfortunes, 
the  little  advantage  which  splendour  is  to  an  army,  would  not  allow  such  arms  as  were 
gilded  and  enriched  with  precious  stones;  and  began  to  consider  them  as  the  riches 
of  the  conqueror,  and  not  the  strength  of  those  who  wore  them.ij:  Papirius,  the  fa- 
mous dictator,  who,  by  defeating  the  Samnites,  repaid  the  affront  which  the  Romans 
had  received  at  the  Furcai  Caudinae,  said  to  his  troops,  that  it  was  proper  for  a  sol- 
dier to  appear  with  a  rough  and  stern  aspect;  that  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  ill 
became  him;  and  that  steel  and  bravery  ought  to  form  his  glory  and  pride.  And  in- 
deed, adds  he,  gold  and  silver  are  rather  spoils  than  arms.  These  ornaments  dazzle 
the  eye  before  the  battle;  but  make  a  most  hideous  appearance  in  the  midst  of  blood 
and  slaughter.  The  soldier's  ornament  is  his  valour;  the  rest  is  always  consequential 
of  victory.  A  rich  enemy  falls  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  however  poor  he  may  be.§ 
It  is  well  known  that  Alexander  the  Great  entertained  the  same  idea  of  the  richness 
and  magnificence  of  the  arms  of  the  Persians.|| 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  it  does  not  become  me  to  pronounce,  which  of  those 
great  men  was  the  most  correct  in  his  ideas.  How^ever  this  may  be,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  judgment  of  Pliilopoemen,  wdio,  seeing  luxury  prevalent  and  established 
in  his  country, °lid  not  think  it  adviseable  to  banish  it  entirely,  but  contented  himself 
with  directing  it  to  an  object  more  laudable  in  itself,  and  more  worthy  of  brave  men. 

After  Philopoemen  had  accustomed  the  young  men  to  make  their  splendour  consist 
in  that  of  their  arms,  he  himself  exercised  and  formed  them  very  carefully  in  all  the 
parts  of  military  discipline.  On  the  other  side,  the  youths  were  very  attentive  to  the 
instructions  he  gave  tliem  concerning  military  evolutions;  whence  there  arose  a  kind 
of  emulation  among  them,  which  should  execute  them  with  the  greatest  ease  and^ 
diligence.  Tliey  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  manner  of  drawing  up  in' order  of 
battle,  which  he  taughtlhem;  because  they  conceived,  that  where  the  ranks  were  so 
very  close,  they  would  be  the  more  difficult  to  break;  and  their  arms,  though  much 
more  ponderous  than  before,  felt  much  lighter,  because  they  took  greater  deliajlit  in 
carrying  them,  from  their  splendour  and  beauty;  and  for  this  reason  they  panted  to 
try  them,  and  to  see  them  enibrued  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies, 

'it  must  be  conft3ssed;  that  Philopoemen,  in  whatever  light  we  view  him  was  a  great 
captain,  and  a  noble  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  all  who  embrace  a  military  life.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  exhort  young  officers  to  study  diligently  so  perfect  a  model-,  and 
to  imitate  him  in'^all  those  things  in  which  he  is  imitable  by  them. 

SECTION    VI. EXPEDITIONS    OF    PHILIP    AND  SULPITIUS.       A    DIGRESSION    OF   POLYBIUS 

UPON    SIGNALS    MADE    BY    FIRE. 

We  have  already  said,  that  Sulpitius  the  proconsul,  and  king  Attains,  had  con- 
tinued in  winter  quarters  at  ^gina.*fl  As  soon  as  spring  appea'-ed  they  had  quitted 
them,  and  sailed  to  Lenmos  with  their  fleets,  which  together  amounted  to  sixty  gal- 
leys. Philip,  on  the  other  side,  that  he  might  be  able  to  oppose  the  enemy  either  by 
sea  or  land,  advanced  toward  Demetrias,  whither  the  ambassadors  of  the  allies  came 
from  all  parts,  to  implore  his  aid  in  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
Philip  gave  them  a  favourable  reception;  and  promised' to  furnish  them  with  such 
succours  as  the  present  juncture,  and  the  necessity  of  their  affairs,  might  require. 
He  kept  his  promise,  and  sent  bodies  of  soldiers  into  different  places,  to  secure  them 

•  Hahebat  tam  cnltos  milites.iit  ar^ento  et  anro  pnlitis  armi*  oinaret,  simul  el  ad  speciem,  et  quo  tena  ciores 
eorum  in  prcelio  esseiit  rnetu  damni.— Suetoii.  in  Jul.  Ciesar.  c  67. 

t  Plut.  ill  Brut.  p.  1001.  t  Ibid,  in  Lucullo,  p.  496. 

5  Horridum  militem  esse  debere,  non  coelatum  auro  argentoque,  sed  frrro  et  animis  fietum.    Quippe  ilia  pras- 
daro  verius  quam  arma  esse:  nitentia  ante  rem,  deformia  inter  sangiiinem  et  vulnera.    Virtutem  esse  militiS 
decus,  et  omnia  ilia  victoriain  sequi;  et  ditem  hostemquamvis  pauperis,  Victoria,  pra-miutaesse.— Liv.  1.  ix.  n.  40, 
\  Aeiem  hostium  auro  p>irpuraqucfulf;enteiniiitueri  jubebat,  prffidanijnon  anna  gesiantera.    Irent,  et  imbel- 
Ulius  feminii  aurum  viaeriperfent— Q.  Curt.  1,  iii.  c  10.  .  .        ,    o 

\  A.  M.  3797.    Ant.  J.  C.  207.     Polyb.  1.  x.  p.  612—614.     Liv.  1.  xxvm.  n.  5—8. 
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from  the  attacks  of  the  jnemy.  He  repaired  to  Scotus^a,  and  directed  iiis  troops  to 
march  thither  from  Larissa,  which  lies  very  near  it,  and  then  returned  to  Demetrias. 
And  in  order  to  give  seasonable  succour  to  such  of  his  allies  as  should  be  attacked,  he 
fixed  signals  in  Phocis,  Euba?a,  and  in  the  little  island  of  Peparethos;  and  placed,  in 
that  part  where  he  lay,  on  Tisgeum,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  men  to  ob- 
serve them,  that  he  might  have  speedy  notice  of  the  enemy's  march,  and  of  the  places 
he  mio-ht  design  to  attack.     I  shall  explain  these  signals  hereafter. 

The  proconsul  and  king  Attains  advanced  toward  Euboea,  and  laid  siege  to  Orsea, 
one  of  its  chief  cities.  It  was  defended  by  two  castles  strongly  fortified,  and  was  able 
to  hold  out  a  long  time;  but  Plator,  who  commanded  it  under  Philip,  surrendered 
treacherously  to  the  besiegers.  He  had  purposely  made  the  signals  too  late,  that 
Philip  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  succouring  it.  But  the  same  did  not  happen 
to  Chalcis,  which  Sulpitius  besieged  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Orsea.  The 
signals  were  made  very  seasonably  there,  and  the  commander,  deaf  and  untractable 
to  the  offers  of  the  proconsul,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Sulpitius  perceived 
that  he  had  made  an  imprudent  attempt,  and  was  so  wise  as  to  desist  immediately 
from  it.  The  city  was  strongly  fortified  in  itself;  and  besides,  situated  on  the  Euri- 
pus,  that  famous  strait,  in  which  the  sea  does  not  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  every  day, 
at  fixed  and  stated  hours,  as,  says  Livy,  is  commonly  reported,  but  irregularly^  while 
the  waves  roll  on  all  sides  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  seem  like  torrents  falling 
precipitately  from  the  mountains;  so  that  ships  can  never  ride  there  in  safety.* 

Attalus  besieged  Opuntus,  a  city  situated  not  far  from  the  seaside,  among  the  Loc- 
rians,  in  Achaia.  Philip  advanced  with  incredible  diligence  to  its  aid,  having  march- 
ed upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  one  day.f  The  city  had  been  just  taken  before  he  ar- 
rived; and  he  might  have  surprised  Attalus,  who  was  employed  in  plundering  the 
place,  had  not  the  latter,  the  instant  he  heard  of  his  approach,  retired  with  great  pre- 
cipitation.    However,  Philip  pursued  him  to  the  seaside. 

Attalus  having  retired  to  Oroga,  and  received  advice  there,  that  Prusias  king  of 
Bithynia  had  entered  his  territories,  he  returned  toward  Asia,  and  Sulpitius  to  the 
island  of  ^Egina.  Philip,  after  having  taken  some  small  cities,  and  frustrated  a  pro- 
ject of  Machanidas,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  who  designed  to  attack  tlie  people  of  Elis, 
who  were  employed  in  preparing  for  the  solemnization  of  the  Olympic  games,  repair- 
ed to  the  assembly  of  the  Achseans,  which  was  held  at  -Egium,  where  he  expected 
to  find  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  to  join  it  with  his  own;  but  advice  being  brought, 
that  the  ships  of  the  Romans  and  king  Attalus  had  sailed  away,  his  fleet  also  left. 

Philip  was  truly  grieved  to  find,  that  though  he  employed  the  utmost  diligence  in 
all  his  projects,  he  always  came  too  late  to  put  them  in  execution;  fortune,  he  would 
say,  taking  a  pleasure  in  bereaving  him  of  every  opportunity,  and  in  frustrating  all 
his  incursions  and  expeditions.^  He,  however,  concealed  his  uneasiness  from  the  as- 
sembly, and  spoke  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  resolution.  Having  called  the  gods 
and  men  to  witnesSj  that  he  had  never  neglected  any  opportunity  of  marching  out  on 
all  occasions,  in  quest  of  an  enemy;  he  added,  that  he  did  not  know  which  side  used 
the  greatest  despatch;  whether  himself  in  flying  to  the  aid  of  his  allies,  or  his  enemies 
in  escaping  his  pursuits;  that  this  was  a  tacit  confession  that  they  thought  themselves 
inferior  to  him  in  strength;  nevertheless,  that  he  hoped  soon  to  gain  so  complete  a 
victory  over  them,  as  would  evidently  demonstrate  his  superiority.  This  speech 
greatly  encouraged  the  allies.  After  having  given  the  necessary  orders,  and  made 
some  expeditions  of  no  great  importance,  he  returned  into  Macedonia,  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Dardanians. 

DIGRESSION  OF  POLYBIUS    ON  THE  SIGNALS  MADE  BY    FIRE. 

The  subject  which  Polybius  here  treats,  is  sufficiently  curious  in  itself,  and  besides 
bears  so  near  a  relation  to  the  facts  I  am  now  relating^  as  to  excuse  my  introducing 
a  digression,  that  will  not  be  of  great  length,  and  which  the  reader  may  pass  over  if 
he  finds  it  tedious.     I  shall  repeat  it  almost  literally  as  I  find  it  in  Polybius.     Livy,§ 

•  Haud  alia  infestior  classi  static  eit.  Nam  et  venti  ab  utriusque  terra  prtealtis  niontibus  subhi  ac  procellosi 
ae  dejiciuntjct  fietum  ipsum  Euripi,  non  septies  die,  sicut  fama  fert,  temporibus  statis  reciprocalsed  temere,  in 
modum  venti,  nunc  hue,  nunc  illuc,  verso  mari,  velut.raonte  praecipiti  devolutus  torrens  rapiiur.  Itanecnocte, 
nee  die,  quies  navibus  datur.— Liv. 

t  So  Livy  relates;  which  is  certainly  a  prodigious  day's  march  for  an  array. 

t  PhilippuB  mcBrebat  et  angebatur,  cum  ad  omnia  ipse  r-^ptiin  isset,  uulii  tamen  se  rei  in  tempore  occnrrisse; 
et  rapientem  omnia  ex  oenlis  elusisse  celeritatem  suam  fortunam.— Liv. 

}  Philippus,  ut  ad  omnes  hostium  raotus  posset  occurrere  in  Phocidfm  atque  Eubceam,  el  Peparethum  mitti, 
<l>ii  locaalta  eligerent,  unde  editi  ignes  apparerent;  ipse  in  Tisjeo  (mons  fst  in  altitudinem  ingentem  cacuminis 
editi)  speculam  posuit,  ut  ignibus  procul  sublatis,  signum,  ubi  quid  molireutui  busies,  momeiito  temp.oris  acc» 
peret. — Liv.  I,  xxviii.  n.  5. 
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in  his  account  of  the  particulars  above  related,  and  which  he  copied  almost  verbatim 
from  Polybius,  mentions  the  same  signals  made  by  fire;  but  he  only  hints  at  thenij 
because,  as  thev  were  not  invented  by  the  Romans,  consequently  this  was  a  subject 
which  did  not  relate  so  immediately  to  the  history  he  was  writing.  This  artifice  of 
the  signals,  which  is  a  part  of  the  art  of  war,  belongs  properly  to  the  history  of  the 
GreelS,  and  shows  to  how  great  a  perfection  they  had  carried  all  the  parts  of  that 
noble  art,  the  judicious  reflections  they  had  formed  in  all  things  relative  to  it,  and  the 
astonishing  progress  they  had  made,  in  respect  to  the  construction  of  machines  of 
war,  different  kinds  of  armour,  and  military  signals.* 

As  the  making  of  signals  by  fire,  says  Polybius,  though  of  great  use  in  war,  has 
hitherto  not  been  treated  with  any  accuracy,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  proper  to  pass 
over  them  superficially,  bat  to  dwell  a  little  upon  that  head,  in  order  to  give  my  read- 
ers a  more  perfect  idea  of  it. 

It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged,  that  opportunity  is  of  great  advantage  m 
all  things,  but  especially  m  war.  Now,  among  the  several  things  which  have  been 
invented  to  enable  men  to  seize  it,  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  that  end  than 
signals  made  by  fire.  Whether  transactions  have  happened  but  a  little  before,  or  are 
then  transacting,  they  may,  by  this  method,  be  very  easily  made  known,  at  places 
distant  three  or  four  days' 'journey  from,  where  they  happened,  and  sometimes  at  a 
still  greater  distance;  and  by  this  help,  the  necessary  aids  may  be  obtained  in  time. 

Formerly,  this  method  of  giving  notice  was  of  very  little  advantage,  because  of 
its  too  great  simplicity.  For,  in  order  to  make  use  of  it,  it  was  necessary  that  cer- 
tain signals  should  be  agreed  upon:  and,  as  events  are  infinitely  various,  it  was  im- 
possible to  communicate  the  greatest  part  of  them  by  this  method.  As  for  instance, 
not  to  depart  from  the  present  history,  it  was  very  easy  to  make  known,  at  a  distance, 
that  a  fleet  had  arrived  at  Orsea,  at  Peparethos,  or  at  Chalcis;  because  the  parties 
whom  it  concerned  had  foreseen  this,  and  accordingly  had  agreed  upon  such  signals 
as  might  denote  it.  But  an  unexpected  insurrection,  a  treason,  a  horrid  murder 
commuted  in  a  citv,  and  such  like  accidents,  as  happen  but  too  often,  and  which  can- 
not be  foreseen;  this  kind  of  events,  w^iich  require  immediate  consideration  and 
remedy,  cannot  be  signified  by  a  beacon.  For  it  is  not  possible  to  agree  upon  a  sig- 
nal for  such  events  as"it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

^neas,t  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  general,  endeavoured  to  complete 
what  was  wanting  on  this  occasion;  bat  he  was  far  from  succeeding  so  well  as  could 
have  been  wished"^  or  as  he  himself  had  proposed,  of  which  the  reader  may  now  judge. 

Those,  says  he,  who  would  give  signals  to  one  another,  upon  afiiiirs  of  importance, 
must  first  prepare  two  vessels  of  earth  exactly  equal  in  breadth  and  depth;  and  they 
need  be  but  four  feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  They  then  must 
take  pieces  of  cork,  proportioned  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessels,  but  not  quite  so  wide, 
that  ihey  may  be  let  down  with  ease  to  the  bottom  of  these  vessels.  They  next  fix. 
in  the  middle  of  this  cork,  a  stick,  which  must  be  of  equal  size  in  both  these  vessels. 
This  stick  must  be  divided  exactly  and  distinctly  by  spaces  of  three  inches  each,  in 
order  that  such  events,  as  generally  happen  in  war  may  be  written  on  them.  For 
example,  in  one  of  these  intervals  the  following  words  may  be  written,  "A  body  of 
horse  are  marched  into  the  country."  On  another,  ''A  body  of  infantry,  heavily 
armed,  have  arrived."  On  a  third,  "Infantry  hglitly  armed."  On  a  fourth,  "Horse 
and  foot."  On  another,  "Ships."  Then  "Provisions;"  and  so  on,  till  all  the  events 
which  may  probably  happen  in  the  war  that  is  carrying  on,  are  written  down  in  these 
intervals. 

This  being  done,  each  of  the  two  vessels  must  have  a  little  tube  or  cock  of  equal 
size,  to  let  out  the  water  in  equal  proportion.  Then  the  two  vessels  must  be  filled 
with  water;  the  pieces  of  cork,  with  their  sticks  thrust  through  them,  must  be  laid 
upon  them,  and  the  cocks  must  be  opened.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  as  these  vessels  are 
equal,  the  cocks  will  sink,  and  the  sticks  descend  lower  in  the  vessels  in  proportion  as 
they  empty  themselves.  But  to  be  more  certain  of  this  exactness,  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  the  experiment  first,  and  to  examine  whether  all  things  correspond  and  agree 
together,  by  a  uniform  execution  on  both  sides. 

When  they  are  well  assured  of  this,  the  two  vessels  must  be  carried  to  the  two 
places  where  the  signals  are  to  be  made  and  observed;  water  is  poured  in,  and  the 

•Po1yb.l."x.p.614— 618. 

+  ;Eneas  was  cotemporary  with  Aristotle.    He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  war.    Cineas,oneot  thecounselior 

©f  Pyrrlms,  made  an  abridgment  of  it.  Pyrrlius  also  wrote  on  the  same  subject.—^lian.  Tact.  cap.  1.    Cicero 

mentions  the  two  last  in  one  of  his  t  pisiles.    "Sunimuni  rae  ducem  liteiae  tua;  reddidernnt.    Plane  nesciebam  t«- 

tam  perituni  esse  rei  milJtaris.    Pynhi  te  libroset  Cuube  video  lectitasse."— Lib.  ix.  Epist.  25.  ad  1  ai>ir.  Poetams. 
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corks  and  sticks  are  put  in  the  vessels.  In  proportion  as  any  of  the  events  which  are 
written  on  the  sticks  shall  happen,  a  torch,  or  other  light,  is  raised,  which  must  be 
held  aloft,  till  such  time  as  another  is  raised  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  directed.  This 
first  sirrnal  is  only  to  give  notice,  that  both  parties  are  ready  and  attentive.  Then  the 
torch  or  other  light  must  be  taken  away,  and  the  cocks  set  open.  When  the  interval, 
that  is,  that  pari  of  the  stick  where  the  event  of  which  notice  is  to  be  given  is  writ- 
ten, shall  be  fallen  to  a  level  with  the  vessels,  then  the  man  who  gives  the  signal  lifts 
up  the  torch;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  correspondent  signal-maker  immediately  turns 
the  cock  of  his  vessel,  and  looks  at  what  is  written  on  that  part  of  the  stick  which 
touches  the  mouth  of  the  vessel;  on  which  occasion,  if  every  thing  has  been  executed 
exactly  and  equally  on  both  sides,  both  will  read  the  same  thing. 

Although  this  method  differs  from  that  which  was  practised  in  early  ages,  in  which 
men  agreed  only  upon  a  single  signal,  which  was  to  denote  the  event  the  other  parly 
desired  to  be  informed  of,  and  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  yet  it  was  too  vague  and 
indeterminate.  For  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  accidents  that  may  happen  in  a 
war;  and  though  they  could  be  foreseen,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  writing  them 
all  on  a  piece  of  stick.  Besides,  when  any  unexpected  accident  should  happen,  how 
could  notice  be  given  of  it  according  to  this  method?  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  in- 
scription on  the'^stick  is  no  ways  exact  and  circumstantial.  We  are  not  told  how 
many  horse  and  foot  are  come;  what  part  of  the  country  they  are  in;  how  many  ships 
are  arrived;  nor  the  quantity  of  provisions  we  have.  For,  before  these  several  par 
ticulars  could  be  written  on'the  stick,  they  must  have  been  foreseen,  which  was  alto- 
gether impossible  though  most  essential;  and  how  can  succours  be  sent,  when  it  is 
not  known  how  many  enemies  are  to  be  opposed,  or  in  what  part  of  the  country  they 
are?  How  must  a  party  either  confide  in  or  doubt  their  own  strength?  In  a  word,  how 
will  they  know  what  to  do,  when  they  are  not  told  how  many  ships,  or  what  quanti- 
ty of  provisions,  are  come  from  the  enemy? 

The  last  method  was  invented  by  Cleoxenes,  which  others  ascribe  to  Democlitus; 
but  we  have  improved  it,  says  Polybius,  who  continues  the  sole  speaker  upon  this 
head.  This  fixes  every  circumstance,  and  en'ables  us  to  give  notice  of  whatever 
happens.  The  only  thing  required  is  great  care  and  exactness.  This  method  is  as 
follows: 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  must  be  taken  and  divided~into  five  parts; 
and  these  must  be  fixed  on  a  board,  from  top  to  bottom,  in  their  natural  order,  on  five 
columns,  five  letters  on  each  column,  the  last  excepted,  which  is  to  have  but  four. 

The  alphabet  being  disposed  in  this  manner,  the  man  who  is  to  make  the  signal 
must  begin  by  showing  two  torches  or  lights;  and  these  he  must  hold  aloft  till  the 
other  party  has  also  sliown  two  lights.  This  first  signal  is  only  to  show  that  both 
sides  are  ready,  after  which  the  lights  must  be  removed. 

The  object  now  is,  to  make  the  other  party  read,  in  this  alphabet,  the  advices  we 
want  to  acquaint  them  with.  The  person  who  gives  the  signal,  must  hold  up  torches 
to  his  left,  to  denote  to  the  correspondent  party,  from  which  of  the  columns  he  must 
take  letters,  to  write  them  down  as  they  shall  "be  pointed  out  to  him;  so  that, /if  it  is 
the  first  column,  he  only  holds  up  one  torch;  if  the  second,  he  shows  two;  and  so  on, 
and  always  to  the  left.  He  must  do  the  same  to  the  right  hand,  to  point  out  to  the 
person  who  receives  the  signal,  which  letter  in  the  column  he  must  observe  and  write 
down.     Both  parties  must  agree  upon  this  between  them. 

These  several  things  being  fixed,  and  each  of  them  got  to  his  post,  the  man  who 
gives  the  signal  must  have  a  geometrical  instrument  with  two  tubes,  so  that  he  may 
know  by  one  of  them,  the  right,  and  by  the  other,  the  left,  of  him  who  is  to  answer. 
The  board  must  be  set  up  near  to  this  instrument;  and  to  the  right  and  left  a  solid  must 
be  raised  ten  feet  broad,  and  about  the  height  of  a  man,  that  the  torches,  which  shall 
be  lifted  up  over  it,  may  spread  a  strong  clear  light,  and  that  when  they  are  to  be 
lowered,  they  may  be  entirely  hid  behind  them. 

All  things  being  thus  disposed  on  each  side,  I  will  suppose,  for  instance,  that  ad- 
vice is  to  be  given,  that  "one  hundred  Cretans,  or  Kretans,  are  gone  over  to  the 
enemy."  First,  he  must  make  choice  of  such  words  as  will  express  what  is  here  said 
in  the"^  fewest  letters  possible,  as,  "Cretans,  or  Kretans,*  a  hundred  have  deserted/* 
which  expresses  the  very  same  idea  in  much  fewer  letters. 

The  first  letter  is  a  K,  which  is  in  the  second  column.  Two  torches  must  there- 
fore be  lifted  to  the  left,  to  inform  the  person  who  receives  the  signal,  that  he  musi; 

*  The  words  arc  dispoied  la  this  manner  in  the  Greek, 
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look  into  the  second  column.    He  must  then  Uft  up  five  torches  to  the  right  to  deflot* 
that  the  letter  sought  for  is  the  fifth  of  the  second  column,  that  is,  a  K. 

Afterwards,  four  torches  must  be  held  up  to  the  left,  to  point  out  the  P,*  which  is^ 
in  the  fourth  column;  then  two  to  the  right,  to  denote  that  this  letter  is  the  second  of 
the  fourth  column.  The  same  must  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  letters. 

By  this  method,  every  event  that  comes  to  pass  may  be  denoted  in  a  fixed  and  de- 
terminate manner.  The  reason  why  two  sets  of  lights  are  used,  is,  that  every  letter 
must  be  pointed  out  twice;  the  first,  "to  denote  the  column  to  which  it  belongs;  and  the 
second,  to  show  its  place  in  order  in  the  columns  pointed  out.  If  the  persons  employ- 
ed on  these  occasions  observe  the  rules  here  laid  down,  they  will  give  exact  notice; 
but  it  must  be  practised  a  long  time,  before  they  will  be  very  expert  in  the  operation* 

This  is  what  is  proposed  by  Polybius,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  great  soldier 
and  politician,  and  for  this  reason  his  hints  ought  to  be  valued.  They  might  be  im- 
proved and  put  in  practice  on  a  great  many  occasions.  These  signals  were  employed 
in  a  mountainous  country. 

A  pamphlet  was  lent  me,  printed  in  1702,  and  entided,  "The  art  of  making  signals 
both  by  sea  and  land."  The  pamphlet  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  by  the  Sieur  Mar- 
cel, commissioner  of  the  navy  at  Aries.  This  author  affirms  that  he  communicated 
several  times,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  a  man 
could  write  down  and  form  exactly  the  letters  contained  in  the  advice  he  would  com- 
municate, an  unexpected  piece  of  news  that  occupied  a  page  in  writing. 

I  cannot  say  what  this  new  invention  was,  nor  what  success  it  met  with;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  such  discoveries  as  these  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  In  all  ages  and 
nations,  men  have  been  very  desirous  of  finding  out  and  employing  methods  for  re- 
ceiving or  communicating  speedy  advices,  and  of  these,  signals  by  fire  are  one  of  the 

principal. 

In  the  fabulous  times,  when  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  murdered  all  their  hus- 
bands in  one  night,  Hypermnestra  exriepted,  who  spared  Lynceus,  it  is  related  that 
both  flying,  and  each  having  arrived  at  a  place  of  safety,  they  informed  one  another 
of  it  by  signals  made  by  fire;  and  that  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  festival  of 
torches  established  in  Argos.t 

Agamemnon,  at  his  setting  out  to  the  Trojan  expedition,  had  promised  Clytem- 
nestra,  that  the  very  day  the  city  should  be  taken,  he  would  give  notice  of  the  vic- 
torv  by  fires  kindled  for  that  purpose.  He  kept  his  word,  as  appears  from  the  tra- 
gedy of  JEschylus,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  prince;  where  the  female  sentinel, 
appointed  to  watch  that  signal,  declares  she  had  spent  many  tedious  nights  in  that 
uncomfortable  post. 

We  also  find  by  the  writings  of  Julius  Cassar,  that  he  himself  used  the  same 

method  4 

Cccsar  gives  us  an  account  of  another  method  in  use  among  the  Gauls.  When- 
ever any  extraordinary  event  happened  in  their  country,  or  they  stood  in  need  of 
immediate  succours,  tliey  gave  notice  to  one  another  by  repeated  shouts,  which  were 
made  from  place  to  place;  so  that  the  massacre  of  the  komans  in  Orleans,  at  sunrise, 
was  known  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  Auvergne,  forty  leagues  from 
the  other  city. 

We  are  told  of  a  much  shorter  method.  It  is  pretended  that  the  king  of  Persia, 
when  he  carried  the  war  into  Greece,  had  posted  sentinels  at  proper  distances,  who 
communicated  to  one  another,  by  their  voices,  such  news  as  it  was  necessary  to  trans- 
mit to  a  great  distance;  and  that  advice  could  be  communicated  from  Athens  to  Susa, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  in  forty-eight  hours.§ 

It  is  also  related,  that  a  Sidonian  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  an  infallible 
method  for  establisliing  a  speedy  and  safe  communication  between  all  the  countries 
subject  to  him.  He  required  but  five  days  for  giving  notice,  from  so  great  a  distance  as 
between  liis  hereditary  kingdom  and  his  most  remote  conquest  in  India:  but  the  king, 
looking  upon  this  off(2r  as  a  mere  chimera,  rejected  it  whh  contempt:  he,  however, 
soon  repented  it,  and  very  justly,  for  the  experiment  might  have  been  made  with 
little  trouble  to  himself  i| 

•  This  is  the  capital  letter  R  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
t  Pausau.  1.  iip.  130. 
t  Ceteriter,  ut  ante  Caesar  imperaverat,  ignibu*  significatione  facta,  ex  ])roxiniis  castellis  eo  concursum  est.— 
Cas.  Bell.  Gall.  l.ii.  jCcel.  Khodig.  1.  xviii.  c.  8. 

H  Vigcneie,inhis  icniarks  on  the  scvcmh  book  of  Caesar's  wars  in  Gaul,  relates  this  without  directly  tiling  the 
author. 
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Pliny  relates  another  method,  which  is  not  altogether  improbable.*  Decimus 
Brutus  defended  the  city  of  Modena,  besieged  by  Anthony,  who  prevented  his  sending 
the  least  advice  to  the  consuls,  by  drawing  lines  round  the  city,  and  laying  nets  in 
the  river.  But  Brutus  employed  pigeons,  to  whose  feet  he  iastened  letters,  which 
arrived  in  safety  wherever  he  thought  proper  to  send  them.  Of  what  use,  says  Pliny, 
were  Anthony's  intrenchments  and  sentinels  to  him?  Of  what  service  were  all  the 
nets  he  spread^  when  the  new  courier  took  his  route  through  the  air?t 

Travellers  relate,  that  to  carry  advices  from  Alexandria  to  Aleppo,  when  ships 
arrive  in  that  harbour,  they  make  use  of  pigeons  which  have  young  ones  at  Aleppo. 
Letters,  containing  ihe  advices  to  be  communicated,  and  fastened  about  the  pigeons' 
necks,  or  feet;  this  being  done,  the  pigeons  take  wing,  soar  to  a  great  height,  and 
fly  to  Aleppo,  where  the  letters  are  taken  from  them.  The  same  method  is  used  in 
many  other  places. 

nESCRIPTION    OF  THE    INSTRUMENT    EMPLOYED   IN    SIGNALS   MADE    BY   FIRE. 

Mr.  Clevalier,  mathematical  professor  in  the  royal  college,  a  fellow  member  with 
me,  and  my  particular  friend,  has  been  so  good  as  to  delineate,  at  my  request,  the 
figure  of  the  instrument  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  to  add  the  following  «xplica- 
tion  of  it. 

In  this  manner  I  conceive  the  idea  I  have  of  the  instrument  described  by  Polybius, 
for  communicating  advices  at  a  great  distance,  by  signals  made  by  fire. 

A  B  is  a  beam  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  five  or  six  inches  broad,  and  two  or 
three  inches  thick.  At  the  extremities  of  it  are,  well  dovetailed,  and  fixed  exactly 
perpendicular  in  the  middle,  two  cross  pieces  of  wood,  C  D,  E  F,  of  equal  breadth 
and  thicknes  with  the  beam,  and  three  or  four  feet  long.  The  sides  of  these  cross 
pieces  of  timber  must  be  exactly  parallel,  and  their  upper  superfices  very  smooth. 
In  the  middle  of  the  surface  of  each  of  these  pieces,  a  right  line  must  be  drawn  par- 
allel to  their  sides;  and  consequently  these  lines  will  be  parallel  to  one  another.  At 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  distance  from  these  lines,  and  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  length  of  each  cross  piece,  there  must  be  driven  in,  very  strongly,  and  exactly 
perpendicular,  an  iron  or  brass  screw,  (2)  whose  upper  part,  which  must  be  cylin- 
drical, and  five  or  six  lines  in  diameter;|  shall  project  seven  or  eight  lines  above  the 
superfices  of  these  cross  pieces. 

On  these  pieces  must  be  placed  two  hollow  tubes  or  cylinders,  G  H,  I  K,  through 
which  the  observations  are  made.    These  tubes  must  be  exactly  cylindrical,  and 
formed  of  some  hard,  solid  metal,  in  order  that  they  may  not  shrink  or  warp.     They 
must  be  a  foot  longer  than  the  cross  pieces  on  which  they  are  fixed,  and  thereby 
will  extend  six  inches  beyond  itj  at  each  end.     These  two  tubes  must  be  fixed  on 
two  plates  of  the  same  metal,  in  the  middle  of  whose  length  shall  be  a  small  convex- 
ity, (.3)  of  about  an  inch  round.    In  the  middle  of  this  part  (3)  must  be  a  hole  ex- 
actly round,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  so  that  applying  the  plates  on  which 
these  tubes  are  fixed,  upon  the  cross  pieces  of  wood  C  D,  E  F,  this  hole  must  be 
exactly  filled  by  the  projecting  and  cylindrical  part  of  the  screw  (-i)  which  was  fixed 
in  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  play.     The  head  of  -i!ie  screw  may  ex- 
tend some  lines  beyond  the  superfices  of  the  plates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
those  tubes  may  turn,  with  their  plates,  about  these  screws,  in  order  to  direct  them 
on  the  boards  or  screens  P,  Q,  behind  which  the  signals  by  fire  are  made,  according 
to  the  different  distances  of  the  places  where  the  signals  shall  be  given. 

The  tubes  must  be  blacked  wnthin,  in  order  that,  when  the  eye  is  applied  to  one 
of  their  ends,  it  may  not  receive  any  reflected  rays.  There  must  also  be  placed  about 
the  end,  on  the  side  of  the  observer,  a  perforated  ring,  the  aperture  of  which  must 
be  three  or  four  lines;  and  place  at  the  other  end  two  threads,  the  one  vertical  and 
the  other  horizontal,  crossing  one  another  in  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

In  the  middle  of  the  beam  A  B,  must  be  made  a  round  hole,  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, in  which  must  be  fixed  the  foot  L  M  N  O  P,  which  supports  the  whole  machine, 
and  round  which  it  turns  on  its  axis.  This  machine  may  be  called  a  rule  and  sights, 
though  it  differs  from  that  which  is  applied  to  circumferentors,  theodolites,  and  even 
geometrical  squares,  which  are  used  to  draw  maps,  take  plans,  and  survey,  8tc.;  it 
answers  the  same  purpose,  which  is  to  direct  the  sight. 

•  Plin,  1.  vii.  c.  37. 
t^uid  vallum,  et  vigil  obsidio,  atque  etiam  retia  amne  picetexta  profuere  Antonio,  per  cce<um  eunte  nunUo. 

)  Twelfih  part  of  au  inch. 

Vol.  II.— 50. 
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The  person  who  makes  the  signal,  and  he  who  receives  it,  must  have  the  similar 
instruments;  otherwise,  the  man  who  receives  the  signal  could  not  distinguish  whether 
the  signals  made  are  to  the  right  or  left  of  him  who  makes  them,  which  is  a  material 
circumstance,  according  to  the  method  proposed  by  Polybius. 

The  two  bpards  or  screens  P  Q,  which  are  to  denote  the  right  or  left  side  of  the 
man  who  gives  the  signals,  or  to  display  or  hide  the  fireS;  according  to  the  circum- 
stance of  The  observation,  ought  to  be  greater  or  less,  and  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
one  another,  as  the  distance  between  the  places  where  the  signals  must  be  given  and 
received  is  greater  or  less. 

In  my  description  of  the  preceding  machine,  all  I  endeavoured  was,  to  explain  how 
the  ideas  of  Polybius  might  be  put  into  execution,  in  making  signals  by  fire;  but  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  it  is  of  use  for  giving  signals  at  a  very  great  distance;  for 
it  is  certain,  that,  however  large  this  machine  be,''signals  made  by  two,  three,  four, 
and  five  torches  will  not  be  seen  at  five,  six,  or  more  leagues  distance,  as  he  supposes. 
To  make  them  visible  at  a  greater  distance  such  torches  must  not  be  made  use  of,  as 
can  be  lifted  up  and  down  with  the  hand,  but  large,  wide-spreading  fires,  of  whole 
loads  of  straw  or  wood;  and,  consequently,  boards  or  screens  of  a  prodigious  size 
must  be  employed,  to  hide  or  eclipse  them. 

Telescopes  were  not  known  in  the  time  of  Polybius;  they  were  not  discovered  or 
improved  till  the  last  century.  Those  instruments  might  have  made  the  signals  in 
question  visible  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  bare  tubes  could  have  done:  but  I 
still  doubt,  whether  they  could  be  employed  to  the  use  mentioned  by  Polybius,  at  a 
greater  distance  than  two  or  three  leagues.  However,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  city 
besieged  might  communicate  advice  to  an  army  sent  to  succour  it,  or  give  notice  how 
lono-Tt  could  hold  out  a  siege,  in  order  to  taking  proper  measuses;  and  that,  on  the 
other  side,  the  army  sent  to  its  aid  might  communicate  its  designs  to  the  city  besieg- 
ed, especially  by  the  assistance  of  telescopes. 

SECTION  VII. — PHILOPffiMEN  GAINS  A  FAMOUS  VICTORY  NEAR  MANTINEA,  OVER  MACHANI- 

DAS,  TYRANT  OF  SPARTA. 

The  Romans,  wholly  employed  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  which  they  resolved  to 
terminate,  intermeddled  very  little  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  did  not  molest  them 
during  the  two  following  years.* 

In  the  first,  Philopcemen  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  Aehaeans.  As  soon 
as  he  was  invested  with  this  employment,  which  was  the  highest  in  the  state,  he  as- 
sembled his  allies  before  he  took  the  field,  and  exhorted  them  to  second  his  zeal  with 
courage  and  warmth,  and  support  with  honour  both  their  fame  and  his.  He  insisted 
strongly  on  the  care  they  ought  to  take,  not  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their 
dress"  which  became  women  only,  and  those  too  of  little  merit;  but  of  the  neatness 
and  splendour  of  their  arms,  an  object  worthy  of  men  intent  upon  their  own  glory, 
and  the  good  of  their  country.f 

His  speech  was  received  with  universal  applause,  insomuch  that,  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  assembly,  all  those  who  were  magnificently  dressed  were  pointed  at;  so 
great  an  influence  have  the  words  of  an  illustrious  person,  not  only  in  dissuading 
m^n  from  vice,  but  inclining  them  to  virtue;  especially  when  his  actions  correspond 
with  his  words,  for  then  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  his  exhortations.  This  was 
the  character  of  Philopcemen.  Plain  in  his  dress,  and  frugal  in  his  diet,  he  took  very 
little  care  of  his  body.  In  conversation,  he  suffered  patiently  the  ill  temper  of  others, 
even  when  they  used  contemptuous  expressions;  and,  for  himself j  he  was  sure  never 
to  give  the  least  offence  to  any  one.  It  was  his  study  during  his  life^  to  speak  nothing 
but  the  truth;  and,  indeed,  the  slightest  expressions  of  his  were  heard  with  respect, 
and  immediately  believed.  He  was  not  obliged  to  employ  a  great  many  words  to 
persuade,  his  conduct  being  a  rule  of  what  every  body  else  ought  to  do. 

The  assembly  being  dismissed,  every  body  returned  to  their  respective  cities,  in 
the  highest  admiration  of  Philopoemen,  whose  words  as  well  as  actions  had  charmed 
them;  and  fully  persuaded,  that  as  long  as  lie  should  preside  in  the  government,  it 
could  not  but  flourish.  He  immediately  visited  the  several  cities,  and  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders  in  them.  He  assembled  the  people  in  every  place,  acquainted  them  with 
eveVy  thing  that  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and  raised  troops.  After  spending  near 
eight  months  in  making  the  various  preparations,  he  took  the  field. 

•A.M.  3798.    Ant.  J.  C.2C6.  t  Pol)  b.  1.  xi.  p.  629-631. 
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Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemonia,  was  watching,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  for  an  opportunity  to  subject  all  Peloponnesus.  The  moment  advice  was 
brought  of  his  arrival  in  the  territories  of  Mantinea,  Philopcemen  prepared  to  give 

him  battle.* 

The  tyrant  of  Sparta  set  out  upon  his  march  at  daybreak,  at  the  head  of  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  and  posted  to  the  ricrht  and  left  on  the  same  line,  but  a  little  more 
advanced,  the'^light  infantry,  composed  of  foreigners;  and  behind  them  chariots  laden 
with  catapiilt?E,t  and  darts  to  sustain  them.  It  appears  by  the  sequel,  tliat  before 
him  lay  a  ditch,  running  along  part  of  the  plain,  beyond  which  his  troops  extended  at 

each  end.  r    u       • 

A  t  the  same  time  Philopoemen  marched  his  army  in  three  bodies  out  ot  the  city. 
The  first,  consisting  of  Achaean  horse,  was  posted  on  the  right.  The  second, 
composed  of  heavy-armed  foot,  was  in  the  centre,  and  advanced  to  the  ditch.  The 
third,  composed  of  Illyrians,  cuirassiers,  foreigners,  light-armed  troops,  and  some 
Tarentine  horset  were  on  the  left,  with  Philopoemen  at  their  head. 

The  time  for  beginning  the  battle  approaching,  and  the  enemy  being  in  view,  that 
general,  flying  upland  down  the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  encouraged  his  men  m  few, 
but  very  strong  expressions.  Most  of  them  were  not  heard;  but  he  was  so  dear  to 
his  soldiers,  and  they  reposed  such  confidence  in  him,  that  they  wanted  no  exhorta- 
tions to  fight  with  incredible  ardour.  In  a  kind  of  transport  they  animated  their  gene- 
ral, and  pressed  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  All  he  endeavoured  to  make  them 
understand  was,  that  the  time  was  come  in  which  their  enemies  would  be  reduced 
to  an  ignominious  captivity,  and,  themselves  restored^  to  a  glorious  and  immortal 
liberty. 

Machanidas  marched  his  infantry  in  a  column,  as  if  he  intended  to  begin  the  battle 
by  cliarging  the  rignt  wing:  but  when  he  was  advanced  to  a  proper  distance,  he 
suddenly  made  his  infantry  wheel  about,  in  order  that  he  might  extend  to  his  right, 
and  make  a  front  equal  to  the  left  of  the  Achseans;  and  to  cover  it,  he  caused  all  the 
chariots  laden  with  catapultse  to  advance.  Philopcemen  plainly  saw  that  his  design 
was  to  break  his  infantry,  by  overwhelming  it  with  darts  and  stones;  he,  however,  did 
not  give  him  time  for  it,  but  caused  the  ^Terentine  horse  to  begin  the  battle  with 
great  vigour,  on  a  spot  where  they  had  sufficient  room  to  engage.  Machanidas  was 
forced  to  do  the  same,  and  to  lead  on  his  Tarentines.  Tiie  first  charge  was  very  furi- 
ous. The  light-armed  soldiers  advancing  a  little  afler  to  sustain  them,  in  a  moment 
the  foreign  troops  were  universally  engaged  on  both  sides;  and  as  in  this  attack  they 
fought  man  to  man,  the  battle  was  a  long  time  doubtful.  At  last  the  foreigners  in 
the  tvrant's  army  had  the  advantage;  their  numbers  and  dexterity,  acquired  by  ex- 
perience, gave  them  the  superiority.  The  Illyrians  and  cuirassiers,  who  sustained  the 
foreign  soldiers  in  Philopoemen's  army,  could  not  Yvdthstand  so  furious  a  charge.  They 
were  entirely  broken,  and  fled  with  tlie  utmost  precipitation  toward  the  city  of  Man- 
tinea  about  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Philopcemen  seemed  now  lost  to  all  hopes.  On  this  occasion,  says  Polybius,  ap- 
peared the  truth  of  a  maxim,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  contested,  that  the  events 
of  war  are  generally  successful  or  unfortunate,  only  in  proportion  to  the  skill  or  igno- 
rance of  the  generals  who  command  in  them.  Philoposmen,  so  far  from  desponding  at 
the  ill  success  of  the  first  charge,  or  being  in  confusion,  was  solely  intent  upon  taking 
advantage  of  the  errors  which  the  enemy  might  commit.  Accordingly  they  were 
guilty  of  a  great  one,  which  indeed  is  but  too  frequent  on  these  occasions,  and  for 
that  reason  cannot  be  too  strongly  guarded  against.  Machanidas,  after  the  left  wing 
was  routed,  instead  of  improving  that  advanrage,  by  immediately  charging  with  hie 
infantry  the  centre  of  that  of  the  enemy,  and  taking'^it  at  the  same  time  in  flank  with 
liis  victorious  wing,  and  thereby  terminating  the  whole  aflfair,  suflered  himself,  like  a 
young  man,  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  his  soldiers,  and  pur- 
sued, without  order  or  discipline,  those  who  were  flying;  as  if,  after  having  given  way, 
fear  would  not  have  carried  them  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Philopoemen,  who  upon  this  deies^  had  retired  to  his  infantry  in  the  centre,  took 
the  first  cohorts,  csmmanded  them  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  at  their  head  marched 
and  seized  the  post  which  Machanidas  had  abandoned.  By  this  movement  he  divid- 
ed the  centre  of  the  enemy's  infantry  from  his  right  w'mcr.  He  then  commanded 
these  cohorta  to  remain  in  the  post  they  had  just  seized,  till  further  orders;  and  at  the 

•  Polyb.  1.  is.    Ml— 637.  Plut-  in  Philnp.  p.  3Q1.  tEngfines  to  discharge  dam  or  stones,  8tc. 

tThe  Tareniine  horsemen  had  each  two  hones.— LiT.  1.  xxxv.  n.  28. 
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same  time  directed  Polybius  *  the  Megalipolitan,  to  rally  all  the  Iliyrian  cuirassiers 
and  foreigners,  who,  without  quitting  their  ranks,  and  flying  as  the  rest  had  done, 
had  drawn  off  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  conqueror;  and  with  these  forces,  to  post  him- 
self on  the  flank  of  the  infantry  in  his  centre,  to  check  the  enemy  in  their  return  from 
the  pursuit. 

But  the  Lacedsemonian  infantry,  elated  with  the  first  success  of  their  wing,  without 
waiting  for  the  signal,  advanced  with  their  pikes  lowered  toward  the  Acha^ans,  as  far 
as  the  brink  of  the  ditch.  When  they  came  up  to  it,  whether,  from  being  so  near 
the  enemy,  they  were  ashamed  not  to  go  on,  or  that  they  did  not  regard  the  ditch, 
because  it  was  dry,  and  had  no  hedge;  and  besides  being  no  longer  able  to  retire, 
because  the  advanced  ranks  were  pushed  forward  by  those  in  the  rear,  they  rushed 
into  the  ditch  at  once.  This  was  the  decisive  point  of  time,  which  Philopcemen  had 
long  waited,  and  thereupon  he  ordered  the  charge  to  be  sounded.  His  troops,  level- 
ling their  pikes,  fell  with  dreadful  shouts  on  the  Lacedsemonians.  These,  who  at 
their  descending  into  the  ditch,  had  broken  their  ranks,  no  sooner  saw  the  enemy 
above  them,  than  they  immediately  fled;  great  numbers  of  them  were  left  in  the  ditch, 
having  been  killed,  either  by  the  Achseans  or  their  own  soldiers. 

To  complete  the  glory  of  this  'action,  the  business  now  was  to  prevent  the  tvrant 
from  escaping  the  conqueror.  This  was  Philopcemen's  only  object.  Machanidas,  on- 
his  return,  perceived  that  his  army  fled;  when,  being  sensible  of  his  error,  he  endeavour- 
ed, but  in  vain,  to  force  his  way  through  the  Achasans.  His  troops,  perceiving  that 
the  enemy  were  masters  of  the  bridge  which  lay  over  the  ditch,  were  quite  dispirited, 
and  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  as  well  as  they  could.  Machanidas  himself  finding 
it  impossible  to  pass  the  bridge,  hurried  along  the  side  of  the  ditch,  in  order  to  find  a 
place  for  getting  over  it.  Philopcemen  knew  him  by  his  purple  mantle,  and  the 
trappings  of  his  horse;  so  that,  after  giving  the  necessary  orders  to  his  officers,  he 
passed  the  ditch,  in  order  to  stop  the  tyrant.  The  latter,  having  found  a  part  of 
the  ditch  which  might  easily  be  crossed,  spurred  his  horse,  and  sprang  forward  in 
order  to  leap  over.  That  very  instant  Philopo^men  threw  his  javelin  at  him,  which 
laid  him  dead  in  the  ditch.  The  tyrant's  head  being  struck  off,  and  carried  from  rank 
to  rank,  gave  new  courage  to  the  victorious  Achseans.  They  pursued  the  fugitives, 
with  incredible  ardour,  as  far  as  Tegea,  entered  the  city  with  them,  and  being  now 
masters  of  the  field,  the  very  next  day  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  Achaeans  did  not  lose  many  men  in  this  battle,  but  the  I  aceda;monians  lost 
our  thousand,  without  including  the  prisoners,  who  were  still  more  numerous.  The 
baggage  and  arms  were  also  taken  by  the  Achaeans. 

The  conquerors,  struck  with  admiration  at  the  conduct  of  their  general,  to  w^hom 
the  victory  was  entirely  owing,  erected  a  brazen  statue  to  him  in  the  same  attitude 
in  which  he  had  killed  the  tvrant;  which  statue  they  afterwards  placed  in  the  temple 
ot  Apollo,  at  Delphos. 

Polybius  justly  observes,  that  this  signal  victory  must  not  be  ascribed  either  to 
chance  or  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  but  entirely  to  the  abilities  of  the  general, 
who  had  foreseen  and  disposed  all  things  necessary  for  this  great  event.  And,  in- 
deed, froni  the  beginning,  Philopcemen  had  covered  himself  with  the  ditch;  not  to 
avoid  coming  to  a  battle,  as  some  have  imagined,  but,  says  Polybius,  because,  like  a 
judicious  man  and  a  great  soldier,  he  had  reflected  that  should  Machanidas  attempt 
to  make  his  army  pass  the  ditch,  before  he  was  aw^are  of  it,  his  troops  would  certain 
ly  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  entirely  defeated;  or  if,  being  stopped  by  the  ditch,  he  should 
change  his  resolution,  and  break  his  order  of  battle  through  fear,  that  he  would  be 
thought  the  most  unskilful  of  generals,  in  abandoning  his  victory  to  the  enemy, 
without  daring  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  in  carrying  off'  no  other  marks  of  his  enter- 
prise, than  the  ignominy  of  having  renounced  it.  Polybius  also  highly  applauds  the 
presence  of  mind  and  resolution  of  Philopcemen,  in  not  desponding  or  losing  courage 
when  his  left  wing  was  routed;  but  in  having  made  that  very  defeat  an  occasion  of 
his  gaining  a  glorious  victory. 

These  small  battles,  where  there  are  not  many  combatants  on  either  side,  and  in 
which,  one  may  follow,  as  it  were  with  the  eye,  the  several  steps  of  the  commanding 
officers,  observe  the  several  orders  they  give,  the  precautions  they  take,  and  the  er- 
rors they  commit,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  are  one  day 
t/)  command  armies;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  from  the  study  of  history. 

*The  late  translator  of  Polybius  niistaJtes  this  officer  for  our  historian,  and  here  introduces  him  speaking; 
which  is  otherwise  in  the  orif^nal.  Polybius  the  historian  was  not  bom  at  that  time.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this 
person  had  the  same  name,  and  was  a  native  of  the  same  city,  which  makes  the  error  more  excusable. 
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It  is  related,  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  Nemsean  games,  which  were  solemnized 
the  year  after  this  famous  battle  of  Mantinea,  Philopu3men  being  elected  general  of 
the  Achseans  a  second  time,  and  having  then  no  enjployment  ibr  his  forces,  on  ac- 
count of  the  festival,  caused  his  phalanx,  very  splendidly  clothed,  to  pass  in  review 
before  all  the  Greeks,  and  made  them  perform  their  usual  exercises,  to  show  with 
what  dexterity,  strength,  and  agility,  they  performed  the  several  military  movements, 
without  breaking  or  disordering  their  ranks  in  the  least.  He  afterwards  went  into 
the  theatre,  in  which  the  musicians  were  disputing  for  the  prize  in  their  art,  accom- 
panied by  those  youths  in  their  coat  of  arms,  all  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  in  the 
flower  of  their  age;  all  filled  with  the  highest  veneration  for  their  general,  and  fired 
at  the  same  time  with  a  martial  intrepidity;  sentiments  wiih  which  their  glorious  bat- 
tles and  success,  under  this  illustrious  general,  had  inspired  them.* 

The  very  instant  that  flourishing  troop  of  youths  entered  with  Philopcemen,  Py  lades, 
the  musician,  who  was  singing  to  his  lyre  the  Persians  of  Timotheus,t  happened  ac- 
cidentally to  repeat  the  following  verse: 

"The  wreaths  of  liberty  to  me  you  owe, 
The  highest  crown  the  gods  bestow." 

These  lofty  verses  being  finely  expressed  by  the  singer,  who  had  an  exquisite  voice, 
struck  the  whole  as^sembly.  At  the  same  time  all  the  Greeks  cast  their  eyes  upon 
Philoposmen;  and  clapping  their  hands,  and  raising  shouts  of  joy,  they  called  to  mind 
the  glorious  ages  of  triumphant  Greece;  soothing  themselves  with  the  pleasing  hopes, 
that  they  should  revive  those  ancient  times,  and  their  pristine  glory;  so  greatly  did  a 
general  hke  Philopoemen  increase  their  confidence,  and  inflame  their  courage. 

And  indeed,  says  Plutarch,  as  we  find  that  young  colts  are  always  Ibnd  of  those 
they  are  accustomed  to,  and  that  in  case  any  other  person  attempts  to  mount  them, 
they  are  displeased,  and  prance  about  with  their  new  rider,  the  same  disposition  ap- 
peared in  the  Achaean  league.  The  instant  they  were  to  embark  in  a  new  war,  and  a 
battle  was  to  be  fought,  if  any  other  general  was  appointed,  immediately  the  depu- 
ties of  the  confederate  powers  would  be  discouraged,  and  turn  their  eyes  in  quest  of 
Philopojmen;  and  the  moment  he  appeared,  the  whole  league  revived,  and  were  ready 
for  action;  so  strongly  were  they  persuaded  of  his  great  valour  and  abilities;  well 
knowing  that  he  was  the  only  general  whose  presence  the  enemy  dreaded,  and  whose 
name  alone  made  them  tremble. 

Can  there,  humanly  speaking,  be  a  more  pleasing,  more  afTecting,  or  more  solid 
glory  for  a  general  or  a  prince,  than  to  see  himself  esteemed,  beloved,  and  revered, 
by  tlie  army  and  people,  in  the  manner  Philopoemen  was.-*  Is  it  possible  for  any  man 
to  be  so  void  of  sense,  as  to  prefer,  or  even  compare,  to  the  honour  which  the  exalted 
qualities  of  Philopoemen  acquired  him,  the  pretended  glory  which  so  many  persons 
of  quality  im'^gine  they  derive  from  their  equipages,  buildings,  furniture,  and  the 
ridiculous  expense  of  their  tables?  Philoposmen  aftected  magnificence  more  than  they 
do,  but  then  he  placed  it  in  what  it  really  consists;  the  clothing  his  troops  splendidly; 
providing  them  with  good  horses  and  shining  arms;  supplying,  with  a  generous  hand, 
all  their  wants,  both  public  and  private;  distributing  money  seasonably,  to  encourage 
the  officers,  and  even  private  men.  In  acting  thus,  Phik)poemeri,  though  dressed  in 
a  very  plain  habit,  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  general  of 
his  time. 

Sparta  did  not  recover  its  ancient  liberty  by  the  death  of  Machanidas,  the  only 
consequence  of  which  was  the  change  of  one  oppressor  tor  another.  The  tyrant  had 
been  extirpated,  but  not  the  tyranny.  That  unhappy  city,  formerly  so  jealous  of  its 
liberty  and  independence,  and  now  abandoned  to  slavery,  seemed  by  its  indolence, 
studious  of  nothing  but  to  make  itself  new  chains,  or  worse,  support  its  old  ones. 
Machanidas  was  succeeded  by  Nabis,  who,  though  a  tyrant,  yet  the  Spartans  did  not 
show  the  least  spirit,  or  make  the  least  effort  to  shake  off  1  he  yoke  of  slavery. 

Nabis,  in  the  beginning  of  his  government,  was  not  desirous,  to  undertake  any 
foreign  expedition,  but  employed  his  whole  endeavours  to  lay  the  solid  foundations 
of  a  lasting  and  cruel  tyranny.  For  that  purpose,  he  made  it  his  particular  care  to 
destroy  all  the  remaining  Spartans  in  that  republic.  He  banished  from  it  all  such  as 
were  most  distinguished  for  their  quaUty  and  wealth,  and  gave  their  estates  and  wiv^es 

•A.M.  3790.     Ant.  J.  C.  205. 
tHe  was  a  dithyrambic  poet,  who  lived  about  the  95ih  Olympiad,  i.  e.  298  yeai"s  before  Jesus  Christ.    One  of  hi» 
pitcea  was  entitled  "  The  Persians." 
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to  his  creatures.  We  shall  speak  of  these  persons  hereafter  under  the  name  of  the 
Exiles.  He  had  taken  into  his  pay  a  great  number  of  Ibreigners,  all  plunderers  and 
assassins,  and  capable  of  perpetrating  the  blackest  crimes  for  gain.  These  people, 
who  had  been  banished  their  country  tor  their  crimes,  flocked  round  the  tyrant,  who 
lived  in  the  midst  of  them  as  their  protector  and  king;  employing  them  as  his  attend- 
ants and  guards,  to  strengthen  his  tyranny,  and  confirm  his  power.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  banishing  the  citizens;  lie  acted  in  sucl?  a  manner  that  they  could  not 
find  any  secure  asylum,  even  in  foreign  countries;  some  were  butchered  in  their  jour- 
ney by  his  emissaries;  and  he  recalled  others  from  banishment,  with  no  other  view 
than  to  murder  them.* 

Besides  these  barbarities,  he  invented  a  machine,  which  may  be  called  an  infer- 
nal one,  resembling  a  woman  magnificently  dressed;  and  exactly  resembling  his  wife. 
Every  time  that  he  sent  for  any  person,  to  extort  money  from  him,  he  would  first  de- 
clare, in  the  kindest  and  most  gentle  terms,  the  danger  to  which  the  whole  country, 
and  Sparta  in  particular,  was  exposed  by  the  menaces  of  the  Achseans;  the  number  of 
Ibreigners  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  pay  for  the  security  of  his  government;  and  the 
great  sums  he  expended  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public. 
In  case  the  person  spoke  to  was  wrought  upon  by  his  words,  he  proceeded  no  farther, 
this  being  all  he  wanted;  but  if  he  was  refractory,  and  refused  to  give  him  money, 
lie  would  say,  "Probably  the  talent  of  persuasion  is  not  mine;  but  I  hope  that  Apega 
will  have  some  efiect  upon  you."  This  Apega  was  his  wife.  As  soon  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  this  machine  appeared.  Nadis,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  raised  her  from 
her  chair,  and  led  her  to  his  man.  The  hands,  the  arms,  and  breast  of  this  machine, 
w^re  stuck  with  sharp  iron  points,  concealed  under  her  chothes.  The  pretended 
Apega  embraced  the  unhappy  wretch,  folded  him  in  her  arms;  and,  laying  hers  round 
his  waist,  clasped  him  into  her  bosom,  while  he  made  the  most  lamentable  cries. 
The  machine  was  made  to  perform  these  several  motions  by  secret  springs.  In  this 
manner  did  tlie  tyrant  put  many  to  death,  from  whom  he  could  not  otherwise  extort 
tie  sums  he  demanded. 

Would  one  believe  that  a  man  could  be  so  completely  wicked,  as  to  contrive  in 
cold  blood,  such  a  machine,  merely  to  torture  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  feed  his  eyes 
and  ears  with  the  cruel  pleasure  of  seeing  their  agonies  and  hearing  their  groans?  It 
is  astonishing  that  in  such  a  city  as  Sparta,  where  tyranny  was  held  in  the  utmost 
detestation,  where  men  thought  it  glorious  to  confront  deatli,  where  religion  and  the 
laws,  so  far  from  restraining  men,  as  among  us,  seemed  to  arm  them  against  all  who 
were  enemies  to  liberty,  that  so  horrid  a  monster  should  be  sufiered  to  live  one  day. 

I  have  already  observed,  ihat  the  Romans,  employed  in  a  most  important  war,  had 
intermeddled  very  little  with  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  jEtolians,  finding  themselves 
neglected  by  that  powerful  people,  who  were  their  only  refuge,  made  a  peace  with 
Philip.  vScarcely  Avas  the  treaty  concluded,  when  P.  Sempronius  the  proconsul  arriv^- 
ed  with  considerable  aids;  ten  thousand  foot,  one  thousand  horse,  and  thirty-five  ships 
of  war.  He  was  very  much  offended  at  them  for  making  this  peace,  without  having 
first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  trea- 
ty of  alliance.  The  Epirots,  also,  tired  with  the  length  of  the  war,  sent  deputies, 
with  the  proconsul's  leave,  to  Philip,  who  had  now  returned  to  Macedonia,  to  exhort 
him  to  au'ree  to  a  general  peace;  hinting  to  liim,  that  they  were  almost  sure,  if  he 
consented  to  have  an  interview  with  Sempronius,  tiiey  would  easily  agree  upon  con- 
ditions. The  king  was  greatly  pleased  with  these  overtures,  and  went  to  Epirus. 
As  both  parties  were  desirous  of  peace,  Philip,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  Romans,  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war 
ag-iinst  Carthaire  with  irrcater  vigour,  a  treat;y  was  soon  concluded.  The  king  caus- 
ed Prusiasking  of  Bithyiiia,  the  Acha^'ms,  Bcpotians,  Thessalians,  Arcarnanians,  and 
Epirots.  to  be  included  in  it;  a^id  the  Romans  included  the  people  of  Ilium,  king  At- 
talus,  Pleuratus,  Nabis,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  successor  to  Machanidas,  the  people  of 
P'Jis,  the  Messonians,  and  the  Athenians.  In  this  manner  the  war  of  the  confederates 
terminated  in  a  peace  of  no  long  continuance.! 

SECTION  Vill. THE  GLORIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF  ANTIOCHUS.      AT  HIS  RETURN  RECEIVES 

ADVICE  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILOPATOr's  DEATH. 

The  history  of  the  wars  in  Greece  obliged  us  to  interrupt  the  relation  of  the 
transactions  of  Asia,  and  therefore  we  now  return  to  them. 

•Poljb.  I.  xiii.  p.  674,  676.  fA.  M.  3800.    Am.  J.  C.264.    Liv.  1.  xxix.  ii.  12. 
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Antiochus,  after  the  death  of  Achfeus,  having  employed  some  time  in  settling  his 
affairs  in  Asia  Minor,  marched  toward  the  east,  to  reduce  the  provinces  which  had 
revolted  fi-om  the  empire  of  Syria.  He  began  with  Media,  of  which  tiie  Parthians 
had  just  before  dispossessed  him.  Arsaces,  son  to  him  who  founded  that  empire,  was 
their  kino-.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which  the  wars  of  Antiochus 
with  PtoTemy  and  Achseus  had  involved  him,  and  had  conquered  Media.* 

This  country,  says  Polyhius,  is  the  most  powerful  in  all  Asia,  in  extent,  and  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  men,  and  the  great  quantity  of  horses  it  produces. 
Media  fiirnishes  all  Asia  with  those  animals;  and  its  pastures  are  so  good,  that  the 
neiglibouring  monarchs  send  their  studs  thither.  Ecbatana  is  the  capital  city.  The 
edifices  of  this  city  are  the  finest  in  the  word,  and  the  king's  palace  is  seven  hundred 
fathoms  round.  'Though  all  the  timber-work  is  of  cedar  and  Cyprus,  yet  not  the 
least  piece  of  timber  is  visible;  the  joists,  the  beams,  the  ceilings,  and  columns  which 
sustained  the  porticoes  and  piazzas,  being  covered  with  plates  of  silver  or  gold.  All 
the  tiles  were  of  silver.  The  greatest  part  of  these  rich  materials  had  beed  carried 
off  by  the  Macedonians  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  rest  plundered  by  Anti- 
gonus  and  Seleucus  Nicator.  When  Antiochus  entered  this  kingdom,  the  temple 
of  jEna  was  still  surrounded  with  gilt  colums;  and  the  soldiers  found  in  it  a  great 
number  of  silver  tiles,  a  few  gold  bricks,  and  a  great  many  of  silver.  All  this  was 
converted  into  specie,  and  stamped  with  the  image  of  Antiochus;  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  four  thousand  talents. 

Arsaces  expected  that  Antiochus  would  advance  as  far  as  this  temple;  but  he 
never  imagined  that  he  would  venture  to  cross,  with  his  numerous  army,  a  country 
80  barren  as  that  which  lies  near  it;  and  especially  as  no  water  can  be  found  in  those 
parts,  none  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  are  indeed  rivulets  and 
springs  under  ground,  but  no  one  except  those  who  know  the  country  can  find  them. 
On  this  occasion  a  fact  is  related  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  the  Persi- 
ans, when  they  conquered  Asia,  gave  to  those  who  should  raise  water  in  places  where 
none  had  been  before,  the  profits  arising  from  such  places  to  the  fifth  generation  in- 
clusively. The  inhabitants,  animated  by  these  promises,  spared  neither  labour  nor 
expense  to  convey  water  underground  from  Mount  Taurus,  whence  a  great  quantity 
flows,  as  far  as  these  deserts;  insomuch  that  at  this  time,  says  Polybius,  those  who 
make  use  of  these  waters,  do  not  know  from  what  springs  the  subterraneous  rivulets 
fiow  that  supply  them  with  it. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  Polybius,  who  is  generally  sufficiently  diffuse,  had  been 
more  prolix  here,  and  explained  to  us  in  what  manner  those  subterraneous  canals,  for 
such  were  the  wells  spoken  of,  were  built,  and  the  methods  employed  by  Arsaces  to 
stop  them.  From  the  account  he  giv-es  of  the  prodigious  labour  employed,  and  the 
vast  sums  expended  to  complete  this  work,  we  may  suppose  that  water  had  been  con- 
veyed into  every  part  of  this  vast  desert,  by  stone  aqueducts,  built  under  ground,  with 
openings  at  proper  distances,  which  Polybius  calls  wells. 

When  Arsaces  saw  that  Antiochus  crossed  the  deserts  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  imagined  would  stop  his  march,  he  gave  orders  for  stopping  up  the  wells.^ 
But  Antiochus,  having  foreseen  this,  sent  a  detachment  of  horse,  which  posted  itself 
near  these  wells,  and  beat  the  party  that  came  to  stop  them.  The  army  passed  the 
deserts,  entered  Media,  drove  Arsaces  out  of  it,  and  recovered  all  that  province.  An- 
tiochus remained  there  the  rest  of  the  year,  in  order  to  re-establish  his  affairs,  and  to 
make  the  preparations  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war.f 

The  year  following,  he  entered  very  early  into  Parthia,  where  he  was  as  successful 
as  he  had  been  the  year  before  in  Media.  Arsaces  was  forced  to  retire  into  Hyrca- 
nia,  where  he  imagined  that,  in  securing  some  passses  of  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  Parthia,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Syrian  army  to  approach  hini.| 

In  this  he  was  mistaken;  for  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Antiochus  took 
the  field;  and,  after  incredible  difiiculties,  attacked  all  those  posts  at  the  same  time 
with  his  whole  army,  which  he  divided  into  as  many  bodies  as  there  were  attacks, 
and  soon  forced  them  all.  He  afterwards  assembled  them  in  the  plains,  and  marched 
to  besiege  Serinores,  which  was  the  capital  of  Hyrcania.  Having  besieged  it  for 
some  time,  he  at  last  made  a  great  breach,  and  took  the  city  by  storm.§ 

In  the  mean  time,  Arsaces  was  very  busy.  As  he  retired,  he  reassembled  troops, 
which  at  last  formed  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  twenty 

•A.  m.  2792.    Ant.  J.  C.  212.  Pol)  b.  I.  x.  p.  3Q7— 602. 
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thousand  horse.  He  then  took  the  field  aa^ainst  the  enemy,  and  put  a  stop  to  their 
progress  with  the  utmost  bravery.  His  resistance  protracted  the  war,  which  seemed 
almost  at  an  end.  After  many  engagements,  Antiochus,  perceiving  that  he  o-ained 
no  advantage,  judged  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  so  valiant  an 
enemy,  and  drive  him  entirely  out  of  the  provinces,  where,  by  length  of  time  he  had 
so  strongly  established  himself.  For  this  reason,  he  began  to  listen  to  the  overtures 
which  were  made  to  him  for  terminating  so  tedious  a  war.* 

At  last,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  Arsaces  should 
continue  m  possession  of  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  he  should  assist  Antiochus 
in  recovering  the  rest  of  the  revolted  provinces.! 

Antiochus,  after  this  peace,  turned  his  arms  against  Euthydemus,  king  of  Bactria.t 
We  liave  already  shown,  in  what  manner  Theodotus  had  disunited  Bactria  from  the 
empire  of  Syria,  and  left  it  to  his  son,  of  the  same  name  with  himself.  This  son  had 
been  defeated  and  dispossessed  by  Euthydemus,  a  brave  and  prudent  man,  who  en- 
gaged in  a  long  war  against  Antiochus.  The  latter  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
recover  Bactria:  but  they  were  all  rendered  ineffect^ial  by  the  valour  and  vioilance 
of  Euthydemus.  During  the  course  of  this  war,  Antiochus  displayed  his  bravery  in 
the  most  ex  raordinary  manner.  In  one  of  these  battles  his  horse  was  killed  under 
him,  and  he  himself  received  a  wound  in  the  mouth,  which  however  was  not  dan- 
gerous, being  attended  with  only  the  loss  of  some  of  his  teeth  § 

^  V^'r^'\^'^y  T\'^  ''^'  ^^^  '''^''  "^^^^  ^'^  P^^i^iy  perceived  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  hull  to  dethrone  this  prince.  He  therefore  gave  audience  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Euthydemus,  who  represented  to  him  that  the  war  he  was  carrying  on 
against  heir  sovereign  was  not  just;  that  he  had  never  been  his  subject,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  ought  not  to  avenge  himself  on  their  king,  because  others  had  rebel 
led  against  him;  that  Bactria  Iiad  thrown  off  the  yoke  ^f  the  SyrianT^^^^^ 
other  monarchs  long  before  him;  that  he  possessed  this  kingdom  by  S  ot"con- 
quest  over  the  descendants  of  those  chiefs  of  the  rebellion;  Ind  preservid  it  as X 
reward  of  a  jus  victory.  ^They  also  insinuated  to  him  that  'the  Scy thians!  observ  n  ' 
bo  h  parties  had  weakened  themselves  by  this  war,  were  preparino^  to  invade  Sa 
with  great  fury;  and  that  should  they  persist  obstinatel^,,  disputinc^Tthose  bar- 
barians  might  very  possibly  dispossess  both"  of  it.  This  refiectfon  mlde  an  impre  - 
sion  on  Antiochus  who,  by  this  time,  was  grown  quite  weary  of  so  unprofi^^^^^^ 
tedious  a  war;  and  for  this  reason  he  granted  them  sueh  conditions  as  ended  in  a 
peace.  To  confirm  and  ratify  it  Euthydemus  sent  his  son  to  TiSus  He  receiv' 
edhim  kindly;  and  judging  by  his  agreeable  mien,  his  conversation,  ^nd  the  al  of 
majesty  conspicuous  in  his  whole  person,  that  he  was  worthy  of  a  thrine  he^^romis- 
Tf;:^th'r't-^''^Tf.^''''  ^^  marriage,  and  granted  his  father  the  tile  of  k^g. 
I^:en7rt7[l^^^^^^  "^^^  ^^^"^^^  '^  -"^<-^  -^  ^^^  ^"--  was  cof: 

Having  received  all  the  elephants  of  Euthydemus,  which  was  one  of  the  articles  of 

peace  he  passed  Mount  Caucasus,  and  entered  India,  and  then  rene^d  his  alliance 

In  If'  th"l  °^  that  country      He  also  received  elephants  from  him   wS    with 

those  Euthydemus  had  given  him,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.     He  marched 

rom  thence  into  Arachosia,  afterwards  into  Drangiana,  thence  into  Ctrmanirestal^ 

hshing  his  authority  and  good  order  in  all  those  provinces  ^«rmania,  estao- 

He  passed  the  winter  in  Carmania.H    From  thence  he'returned  by  Persia    Babv- 

hrhad  coXted  t  rwho^  ^^'"'  "-^  ^f  enterprises,  and  the  prudence  with  which 
ne  nad  conducted  the  whole  war,  acquired  him  the  character  of  a  wise  and  valiant 
prince,  and  made  him  formidable  to  Europe  as  well  as  Asia 

Pti'mv  PhZaw'  %l'r'^  ^'  i^"^;«^N  advice  was  brought  him  of  the  death  of 
rioltmy  I'ti  lopater.     1  hat  prince,  by  his  intemperance  and  excesses  had  nnitP  min' 
ed  his  constitution,  which  was  naturally  strong  and  yi^oJous      £  died   as^"  eLrd^^ 

o^Ts^"^  HetVbuUitt"'''^  T''f'''  '^  pleasure,  b^firehetVrufhT'il 
course.     Jie  was  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne 

thlT^e";l'rf  old:- '"^^  ^""-     ""'  ^'^^  ^"^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^'^-y  EpTphlnt  S 

'"'T^i^l:^  Ve^O.  C21.  «  ..  i^^i^S.  ^"^-  '-''  -«•  ,^   j[A.  M.  37^.     An^  J   C^  .. 
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PLAN. 

THIS  chapter  includes  twenty-four  years,  during  which  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  reigned  in  Egypt. 
In  this  interval  the  Romans  engage  in  war;  first  against  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  over  whom  they 
gain  a  famous  victory;  and  then  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  who  also  is  defeated,  and  forced 
to  sue  for  peace.  At  the  same  time,  feuds  and  divisions  break  out  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Achaeans,  and  the  famous  Philopoemen  dies. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INCLUDING    THE    REIGN    OF    PTOLEMY    EPIPHANES. 

SECTION   I. — PTOLEMY   EPIPHANES    SUCCEEDS    PHILOPATER    IN    EGYPT.      TROUBLES 

WHICH    SOON  FOLLOW. 

I  RELATED  in  the  preceeding  book,  how  Ptolemy  Philopator,  worn  out  with  riots  and 
excesses,  had  come  to  his  end,  after  having  reigned  seventeen  years.  As  the  only 
persons  present  when  that  monarch  expired,  were  Agathocles,  his  sister,  and  their 
creatures,  they  concealed  his  death  as  long  as  possible  from  the  public,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  time  to  carry  off  all  the  money,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  effects  in 
the'palace.  They  also  formed  a  plan  to  maintain  the  authority  they  had  enjoyed 
under  the  late  king,  by  usurping  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  named 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  was  then  but  five  years  old.  They  imagined  that  this 
might  easily  be  done,  if  they  could  but  take  off  Tlepolemus  who  had  succeeded  Sc- 
sibes  in  the  ministry;  and  accordingly,  they  concerted  measures  to  despatch  him.* 

At  last  they  informed  the  public  of  the  king's  death.     Immediately  a  great  council 
of  the  Macedonianst  was  assembled,  in  which  Agathocles  and  Agathoclea  were  pre- 
sent.    Agathocles,  after  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  began  by  imploring  their  protec- 
tion for  the  young  king,  whom  he  held  in  his  arms.     He  told  them  that  his  royal 
father,  in  his  expiring  moments,  had  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Agathoclea, 
whom  he  pointed  out  to  them;  and  had  recommended  him  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Mace- 
donians.    That  for  this  reason,  he  had  come  to  implore  their  assistance  against  Tle- 
polemus, who,  as  he  was  well  informed,  designed  to  usurp  the  crown.    He  added, 
that  he  had  brought  witnesses  expressly  to  prove  his  treason,  and  at  the  same  time 
offered  to  produce  them.  He  imagined,  that,  by  this  weak  artifice,  Tlepolemus  would 
be  immediately  despatched,  a^d  that,  consequently,  he  might  easily  obtain  the  regency; 
but  the  artifice  was  too  gross,  and  the  people  immediately  swore  the  destruction  oi* 
Agathocles,  his  sister,  and  all  their  creatures.     This  last  attempt  recalling  to  their 
remembrance  their  other  crimes,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  rose  against  them. 
The  young  king  was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  seated  on  the  throne  in  Hippo- 
drome. Atfer  which,  Agathocles,  his  sister,  and  CEinanthe  his  mother,  were  brought 
before  the  king,  and  all  three  put  to  death  as  by  his  order.     The  populace  exposed 
their  dead  bodies  to  all  the  indignities  possible;  dragging  them  through  the  streets, 
and  tearing  them  to  pieces.     AH  their  relations  and  creatures  met  with  the  same 
treatment,  and  not  one  of  them  was  spared;  the  usual  and  just  end  of  those  unworthy 
favourites,  who  abuse  the  confidence  of  their  sovereign  to  oppress  the  people,  and   , 
who  never  punish  those  who  resemble  themselves. 

*A.M.  3800.     Ant.  J.  C.  204.    Justin.  1.  xxx.c.  2.    Polyb.  1.  xv.  p.  712— 720. 
t  Polybius  ^ives  this  name  to  the  Alexanrfvians,  who  descended  from  the  Macedonians,  and  the  posterity  of 
the  founders  of  Alexandria,  or  to  those  to  whom  the  same  privileges  had  been  granted. 
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Philammon,  the  assassin  who  had  heen  hired  to  murder  Arsinoe,  having  returned 
from  Cyrene  to  Alexandria,  two  or  three  days  before  this  tumult  broke  out,  the  ladies 
of  honour  of  that  unfortunate  queen  had  immediate  notice  of  it,  and,  taking  this  op- 
portunity which  the  distractions  of  the  city  gave  them,  they  resolved  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  mistress.  Accordingly,  they  broke  open  the  door  of  the  house  where 
he  was,  and  killed  him  with  clubs  and  stones. 

The  care  of  the  king's  person,  till  otherwise  provided  for,  was  given  to  Sosibes, 
son  to  him  who  had  governed  during  the  last  three  reigns.  History  does  not  inform 
us  whether  he  was  still  alive;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  as  he  pass- 
ed more  than  sixty  years  in  the  administration.  No  minister  was  ever  more  cunning 
or  more  corrupt  than  this  Sosibes.  He  made  no  scruple  of  committing  the  blackest 
crimes,  provided  they  conduced  to  his  ends.  Polybius  imputes  to  him  the  murder  of 
Lysimachus  son  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Arsinoe  daughter  of  that  Lysimachus;  of  Magas,. 
son  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Berenice  daughter  of  Magas;  of  Berenice  mother  to  Ptolemy 
Philopator;  of'Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta;  and  lastly,  of  Arsinoe  daughter  of  Berenice.* 
It  is  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  a  conduct  of  so  much  inhumanity  and  cruelty 
in  his  administration,  he  should  support  himself  so  long,  and  at  last  come  to  a  peace- 
able end. 

Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  had  discovered  the  strongest  zeal  for  the  interest  of  that  monarch, 
and  were  ready  to  assist  him  on  all  occasions.  Yet  no  sooner  was  he  dead,  leaving 
behind  him  an  infant,  whom  the  laws  of  humanity  and  justice  enjoined  them  not  to 
disturb  in  ihe  possession  of  his  father's  kingdom,  than  they  immediately  joined  in  a 
criminal  alliance,  and  excited  each  other  to  take  off  the  lawful  heir,  and  divide  his 
dominions  between  them.  Philip  was  to  have  Caria,  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt; 
and  Antiochus  all  the  rest.  With  this  view,  the  latter  entered  Ccelosyria,  and  Pales- 
tine; and,  in  less  than  two  campaigns,  made  an  entire  conquest  of  those  two  provin- 
ces, with  all  their  cities  and  dependencies.  Their  guilt,  says  Polybius,  would  not 
have  been  quite  so  glaring,  had  they,  like  tyrants,  endeavoured  to  gloss  over  their  crimes 
with  some  specious  pretence;  but  so  far  from  doing  this,  their  injustice  and  cruelty 
were  so  barefaced,  that  to  them  was  applied  what  has  been  observed  of  fishes,  that 
the  large  ones,  though  of  the  same  species,  prey  on  the  lesser.  One  would  be  tempt- 
ed, continues  the  same  author,  at  seeing  the  most  sacred  laws  of  society  so  openly 
violated,  to  accuse  Providence  of  being  indifferent  and  insensible  to  the  most  liorrid 
crimes.  But  it  fully  justified  its  conduct^  by  punishing  those  two  kings  according  to 
their  deserts;  and  made  such  an  example  of  them,  as  ought  in  all  succeeding  ages  to 
deter  others  from  following  their  example.  For  while  they  were  meditating  to  dis- 
possess a  weak  and  helpless  infant  of  his  kingdom,  by  piecemeal.  Providence  raised 
up  the  Romans  against  them,  who  entirely  subverted  the  kingdoms  of  Philip  and  An- 
tiochus, and  reduced  their  successors  to  almost  as  great  calamities,  as  those  with  which 
they  intended  to  crush  the  infant  king.t 

During  that  time,  Philip  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Rhodians,  over  whom 
he  gained  an  inconsiderable  advantage  in  a  naval  engagement  near  the  island  of 
Lade,  opposite  the  city  of  Miletus. J 

The  next  year  lie  invaded  Attains,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Pergamus,  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom.     But  all  his  efforts  in  assaulting  the  city  being  to  no  purpose,  he  turned 
his  raore  and  fury  against  the  gods;  and  not  satisfied  with  burning  their  temples,  he 
demolished  statues,  broke  to  pieces  their  alters,  and  even  pulled  up  the  stones  from  ' 
their  foundations^  that  not  the  least  vestiges  oflhem  might  remain. § 

He  was  not  more  successful  against  the  Rhodians.  Having  already  fought  them 
with  but  indifferent  success,  he  ventured  a  second  battle  off'  the  island  of  Chio. 
Attalus  had  united  his  fleet  to  that  of  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip  was  defeated  with  con- 
siderable loss.  There  were  killed,  in  his  army,  three  thousand  Macedonians,  and  six 
thousand  allies;  and  two  thousand  Macedonians  and  confederates,  with  seven  hundred 
Egyptians,  were  taken  prisoners-  The  Rhodians  lost  but  sixty  men,  and  Attalus 
seventy. 

Philip  ascribed  all  theglory  of  this  engagement  to  himself,  and  that,  for  two  reasons: 
the  first  was,  that  having  repulsed  Attalus  to  the  shore,  he  had  taken  that  prince's 
ship;  and  the  second,  that  having  cast  anchor  near  the  promontory  of  Argennum,  he 

*  Polvb.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  64, 
t  A.  M.  3801      Ant.  J.  C.'203.     Polyb.  I.  jii.  |).  159.     Id.  I.  Xv.  p.  707  et  708. 
t  Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  j).  70  et  73. 
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had  stopped  even  amon^  the  wrecks  of  his  enemies.  But  though  he  assumed  the  best 
air  he  could,  he  was  sensible  of  his  great  loss,  and  could  neither  conceal  it  from  others 
nor  hiiuself  This  prince  had  never  lost  so  great  a  number  of  Jiien,  either  by  sea  or  land, 
in  one  dav.  He  was  highly  afflicted  on  account  of  it,  and  it  visibly  damped  his  natural 

viva  c  it  V. 

The' ill  success  of  this  batde  did  not  abate  Philij)'s  courage.  The  character  of 
that  prince  was,  to  be  unshaken  in  his  resolutions;  and  not  lo  be  dejected  by  dis- 
appointments, but  to  overcome  dilhculties  by  inflexible  constancy  and  perseverance; 
and  accordingly,  he  continued  the  war  with  iresh  bravery.  I  am  not  certain  that  we 
mav  not  date  at  this  period  the  cruelties  which  Philip  exercised  over  the  Cianians;  a 
barbarity  he  is  often  reproached  with,  the  particulars  of  which,  have  unhappily  been 
lost.  Cios,  whose  inhabitants  were  called  Cianians,  was  a  small  city  of  Bithynia. 
The  man  who  was  governor  of  it  had  been  raise^d  to  that  post  by  the  jEtolians, 
who  at  that  time  were  in  alliance  with  Philip.  We  find  that  he  besieged  it  at  the 
request  of  his  son-in-law,  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived some  insult  from  it.  The  city  in  all  probability  v^as  taken  by  storm.  A 
grea  tnuniber  of  the  inhabitants  sufiered  the  most  cruel  torments;  the  rest  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  captivitv,  which  to  them  was  worse  than  death;  and  the  city  was  razed 
to  the  very  fbundatibns.  This  barbarity  alienated  the  iEtolians  from  him,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Rhodians,  who  were  allies  and  friends  to  the  inliabitanis  of  Cios.  Polybi- 
us  seems  to  ascribe  its  destruction  to  the  imprudence  of  the  Cianians  themselves,  who 
used  to  bestow  all  posts  and  preferments  on  their  most  worthless  citizens;  and  to  follow 
so  blindly  their  pernicious  opinions  in  every  thing,  as  even  to  persecute  those  who 
ventured  to  oppose  them.  He  adds,  that  a  people  who  act  in  this  manner  piunge  volun- 
tarily into  the  greatest  calamities;  and  and  that  it  is  surprising  they  do  not  correct 
themselves  in  this  respect  by  the  experience  of  all  ages;  which  shows  that  the  ruin  of 
the  most  powerful  states  is  solely  owing  to  the  ill  choice  of  those  to  whom  they  confide 
either  the  command  of  their  armies,  or  the  administration  of  their  political  affairs.^ 

Philip  marched  afterwards  to  Thrace  and  Chersonesus,  were  several  cities  sur- 
rendered voluntarily.  Abydos,  however,  shut  her  gates  against  him,  and  even  re- 
fused to  hear  the  deputies  he  had  sent,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  besiege  it.  This  city 
is  in  Asia,  and  stands  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont,  now  called  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  opposite  to  the  city  of  Sestos  in  Europe.  The  distance  between  these 
two  cities  was  about  two  miles/  The  reader  will  suppose,  that  Abydos  must  have 
been  a  city  of  great  importance,  as  it  commanded  the  straits,  and  made  those  who 
were  possessed  of  it,  masters  of  the  communication  between  the  Euxine  sea  and  the 
Archipelago. 

Nothing  of  what  is  generally  practised  in  the  assaulting  and  defending  of  cities, 
was  omitted  in  this  siege.  No  place  was  ever  defended  with  greater  obstinacy,  wliich 
might  be  said  at  length,  on  the  side  of  the  besieged,  to  have  frisen  to  fury  and  brutality. 
Confiding  in  their  own  strength,  they  repulsed  with  the  greatest  vigour,  the  first  ap- 
proaches" of  the  Macedonians.  On' the  side  next  the  sea,  the  machines  of  war  no 
sooner  came  forward,  than  they  were  immediately  either  dismounted  by  the  balistas, 
or  consumed  by  fire.  Even  the  ships,  on  which  they  were  mounted  were  in  danger; 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  besieged  saved  them.  On  the  land  side, 
the  Abydonians  also  defended  themselves  for  some" time  with  great  courage,  and  did 
not  despair  even  of  defeating  the  enemy.  But,  finding  that  the  outward  vvall  was 
sapped,  and  that  the  Macedonians  carried  their  mines  under  the  inner  one,  which  had 
been  raised  to  supply  the  place  of  the  other,  they  sent  deputies  to  Philip,  offering  to 
surrender  their  city  upon  the  following  conditions:  tliat  such  forces  as  had  been  sent 
them  by  the  Rhodians  and  king  Attalus,  should  return  to  their  respective  sovereigns 
under  his  safe  conduct;  and  that  all  free  citizens  should  retire  whenever  they  pleased, 
with  the  clothes  they  then  had  on.  Philip  answering,  that  the  Abydonians  had  only 
to  choose,  whether  they  would  surrender  at  discretion,  or  continue  to  defend  them- 
selves valiantly,  the  deputies  retired. 

This  advice  being  brought,  the  besieged,  in  transports  of  despair,  assembled  to- 
gether, to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  They  came  to  this  resolution:  first,  that 
the  slaves  should  be  set  at  liberty,  to  animate  them  to  defend  the  city  with  the  utmost 
vigour:  secondly,  that  all  the  women  should  be  shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Diana;  and 
alfthe  children,  with  their  nurses,  in  the  Gymnasium:  that  this  being  done,  they  then 
should  bring  into  the  great  square  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  and  carry  all  the 
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rest  of  the  raluable  effects  into  the  qiiadrireme  of  the  Rhodlans  and  the  trireme  ofthc 
Cizycenians.*  This  resolution  havinr^  passed  unanimously,  another  assembly  was 
called,  in  which  they  made  choice  of  11%  of  the  wisest  and  most  ancient  of  the  citizens, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  had  vio;onr  enough  left  to  execute  what  should  have  been 
determined;  and  they  were  made  to  take  an  oath,  in  presence  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
that  the  instant  they  saw  the  enemy  master  of  the  inner  wall,  they  should  kill  the 
women  and  children,  set  fire  to  the  two  galleys,  laden  with  their  eliects,  and  throw 
into  the  sea  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  had  heaped  together:  then  sending  for 
their  priests,  they  took  an  oath  either  to  conquer  or  die,  sword  in  hand;  and  alter 
having  sacrificed  the  victims,  they  obliged  the  priests  and  priestesses  to  pronounce, 
before  the  alter,  the  greatest  curses  on  those  who  should  break  their  oath. 

This  being  done,  they  left  oft'  countermining,  and  resolved,  the  instant  the  wall 
should  fall,  to  l^y  to  the  breach,  and  fight  to  the  last.  Accordingly,  the  inner  wall 
tumbling,  the  besieged,  true  to  the  oath  they  had  taken,  fought  in  the  breach  with 
such  unparalleled  bravery,  that  though  Philip  had  perpetually  sustained,  with  fresh 
soldiers,  those  who  had  mounted  to  the  assault,  yet,  when  nighi  separated  the  com- 
batants, he  was  still  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  siege.  Such  Abydoni- 
ans  as  marched  first  to  the  breach,  over  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  fought  with  fury;  and 
not  only  made  use  of  their  swords,  and  javelins,  but  after  their  arms  were  broken  to 
pieces,  or  forced  out  of  their  hands,  they  rushed  furiously  upon  the  Macedonians, 
knocked  down  some,  broke  the  sarissfe  or  long  spears  of  others,  and  with  the  pieces, 
struck  their  faces,  and  such  parts  of  their  bodies  as  were  uncovered,  till  they  made 
them  entirely  despair  of  the  event. 

When  night  had  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  the  breach  was  quite  covered  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Abydonians;  and  those  who  had  escaped,  were  so  greatly 
fatigued,  and  had  received  so  many  wounds,  that  they  scarcely  could  support  them- 
selves. Things  being  brought  to  this  dreadful  extremity,  two  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, unable  to  execute  the  dreadful  resolution  that  had  been  taken,  and  which  at 
that  time  displayed  itself  to  their  imaginations  in  all  its  horror,  agreed,  that  to  save 
their  wives  and  children,  they  should^send  to  Philip,  by  daybreak,  all  their  priests 
and  priestesses,  clothed  in  pontifical  habits,  to  emplore  his  mercv,  and  open  their 
gates  to  him. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  city,  as  had  been  agreed,  was-eurrendered  to  Phi- 
lip; during  which,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Abidonians  who  survived,  vented  millions 
of  imprecations  against  their  fellow-citizens,  and  especially  against  the  priests  and 
priestesses,  for  delivering  up  to  the  enemj;  those  whom  they  themselves  had  devoted 
to  death  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths.  'Philip  marched  into  the  city,  and  seized, 
without  the  least  opposition,  all  the  rich  effects  which  the  Abydonians  had  heaped 
together  in  one  place.  But  now,  he  was  greatly  terrified  with  the  spectacle  he  saw. 
Among  these  ill-fiited  citizens,  whom  despair  had  made  so  furious  and  distracted, 
some  were  strangling  their  wives  and  children,  and  others  cutting  them  to  pieces 
with  their  swords;  some  were  running  to  murder  them,  others  were  plunging  them 
into  wells,  while  others  were  precipitating  them  from  the  tops  of  houses;  in  a  word, 
death  appeared  in  all  its  variety  of  horrors.  Philip,  pierced  with  grief,  and  seized 
with  horror  at  this  spectacle,  stopped  the  soldiers,  who  were  greedy  of  plunder,  and 
published  a  declaration,  importing,  that  he  would  allow  three  days  to  all  who  were 
resolved  to  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves.  He  was  in  hopes,  that  during  this  in- 
terval they  would  change  their  resolution;  but  they  had  made  their  choice  before. 
They  thought  it  would  be  degenerating  from  those  v^ho  had  lost  their  lives  in  fight- 
ing for  their  country,  should  they  survive  them.  The  individuals  of  every  family 
killed  one  another,  and  none  escaped  this  murderous  expedition,  but  those  whose 
hands  were  tied,  or  were  otherwise  kept  from  destroying  themselves. 

A  short  lime  before  the  city  surrendered,  an  ambassador  f\-om  the  Romans  to  Phi- 
lip arrived.  This  embassy  was  sent  on  various  accounts  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain.  The  lame  and  glory  of  this  people  had  recently  spread  through  all  part's 
of  the  world,  by  the  victory  which  Scipio  gained  over  Hannibal  in  Africa,  an  event 
which  so  gloriously,  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  terminated  the  second  Punic  war.f 
The  court  of  F'gypt,  being  in  so  much  danger  from  the  union  that  had  been  formed 
between  Philip  and  Antiochus  against  their  infant  king,  had  addressed  the  Romans 
for  protection,  and  offered  them  the  guardianship  of  the  king,  and  the  regency  of  the 

•  Quadriemes  were  galleys  with  four  benches  of  oars,  and  Triremes  those  with  three, 
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kinfrdora  during  his  minority;  declaring  that  the  late  monarch  had  desired  it  at  his 
dealh.  It  was^the  interest  of  the  Romans  not  to  suffer  the  power  of  Philip  and  An- 
tiochus  to  increase,  by  the  addition  of  so  many  rich  prov^inces,  of  whicii  the  empire 
of  Efypt  at  that  time  consisted.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  they  would  soon 
be  eno-affed  in  war  with  those  two  princes,  Avith  one  of  whom  they  already  had  some 
differences,  which  threatened  mnch  greater.  For  these  reasons  they  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  accept  the  guardianship,  and  had  consequently  appointed  three  deputies, 
who  were  ordered  to  acquaint  the  two  kings  with  tiieir  resolution,  and  to  enjoin  them 
not  to  infest  the  dominions  of  their  royal  pupil,  for  that  otherwise,  they  should  be 
forced  to  declare  war  against  them.*  Every  reader  will  perceive,  that  declaring  so 
generously  in  favour  of  an  oppressed  infant  monarch,  was  making  a  just  and  noble 
use  of  their  power. 

At  the  same  time  there  arrived  in  Rome,  ambassadors  from  the  Rhodians  and 
from  king  Attains,  to  complain  also  of  the  enterprises  of  the  two  kings;  and  to  inform 
the  Romans,  that  Philip,  either  in  person  or  by  his  deputies,  was  soliciting  several 
cities  of  Asia  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  certainly  meditating  some  great  design. 
This  was  an  additional  motive  tor  hastening  the  departure  of  the  three  ambassadors. 

On  arriving  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  oflhe  siege  of  Abydos,  they  sent  to  Philip 
the  youngest  of  their  colleagues,  named  iEmilius,  who,  as  has  been  observed,  arrived 
at  Abydos  at  the  time  that  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  being  surrendered,  ^milius 
informed  Philip  that  he  was  ordered,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  exhort  him  not 
to  make  war  upon  any  of  the  states  of  Greece,  nor  to  invade  any  part  of  Ptolemy's 
dominions;  but  to  refer  to  a  just  arbitration  his  pretensions  upon  Attains  and  the  Rho- 
dians: that,  provided  he  acquiesced  with  these  remonstrances,  he  would  continue  in 
peace;  but,  that  if  he  refused,  the  Romans  would  proclaim  war  against  him.  Philip 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Rhodians  had  occasioned  ihe  repture.  "But,"  said 
^milius,  interrupting  him,  "did  the  Athenians  and  Abydonians  attack  you  first?  Phi- 
lip, who  had  not  been  used  to  hear  truth,  offended  at  the  boldness  of  such  an  an- 
.  swer  addressed  to  a  king,  replied;  "your  age,  your  beauty,"  for  Polybius  informs  us 
that  this  ambassador  had  really  a  fine  person,  "and  especially  the  Roman  name, 
exalt  your  pride  to  a  prodigious  degree.  For  my  part,  I  wish  your  republic  may 
observe  punctually  the  treaties  it  has  concluded  with  me;  but,  in  case  1  should  be 
invaded  by  it,  I  hope  to  show  that  the  empire  of  Macedonia  does  not  yield  to  Rome 
either  in  valour  or  reputation."!  The  deputy  v^^ithdrew  from  Abydos  with  this  an- 
swer: and  Philip,  having  taken  that  city,  left  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  and  returned  to 
Macedonia. 

It  appears  that  ^^miliu's  Vvent  into  Egypt,  while  the  two  other  ambassadors  went 
very  properly  to  Antiochus.  iEm.ilius  having  arrived  at  Alexandria,  a;-sumed  the 
guardianship  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  pursuant  to  the  instructions 
he  had  received  from  the  senate  at  his  setting  out;  and  settled  every  thing  to  as  much 
advantage  as  the  state  of  afiiiirs  in  Egypt  would  then  admit.  He  appointed  Aris- 
tomenes  the  Acarnanian  to  superintend  the  education  and  person  of  the  young 
monarch,  and  made  him  prime  minister.  Tiiis  Aristomenes  had  grown  old  in  the 
court  of  Egypt,  and  acted  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  fidelity  in  the  employment 
conferred  upon  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  forces  of  Philip  laid  waste  Attica,  the  pretence  of  which  in- 
vasion was  as  follows.  Ta\^o  young  men  of  Acarnania  being  in  Athens,  at  the  time 
when  the  citizens  were  solemnizing  the  grand  mysteries  there,  had  crowded  into  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  not  knowing  that  it  was  forbidden.  Though  their  fault  proceeded 
entirely  from  ignorance,  they  were  immediately  massacred,  as  guilty  of  impiety  and 
sacrilege.  The  Acarnanians,  justly  exasperated  at  so  cruel  a  treatment,  had  recourse 
to  Philip,  who  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity,  and  gave  them  a  body  of  forces, 
with  which  they  entered  Attica,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  returned  home  la- 
den with  spoils.:}: 

The  Athenians  carried  their  complaints  against  this  enterprise  to  Rome,  and  were 
joined  on  that  occasion  by  the  Rhodians  and  king  Attains.  The  Romans  only  sought 
for  an  opportunity  to  break  with  king  Phihp,  at  whom  they  were  very  much  offend- 

*  Justin.  1.  XXX.  c.  2,  3,et  I.  xxxi.  c.  1.     Val.  Max.  1.  vi.c.  6.     Liv.  I.  xxxi.  n.  1,  2  et  18. 
•^  t  Insueta  vera  audire,  ferocior  oratio  visa  est,  qiiam  qiiK  habeiida  apud  regem  esset.    ^tas,  inquit,  et  forma 
et  super  omnia,  Rnmanum  nomen  te  ferocioreni  fa<"it.  E^o  auttm  prjmum  velim  vos  faderum  me  mores  servare 
Aieeum  pacem.    Si  beJIo  laceaseritis,  mihi  quoque  in  animo  est  facere,  ut  regntim  Macedonum  r.omenque  hatld 
aunua  quam  Romaniua  nobile  bello  leatiatis.— Liv.  I.  xxxi.  n.  18. 
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ed.  He  had  infringed  the  condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  him  three 
years  before,  in  not  ceasinf^  tt)  infest  the  allies  who  were  included  in  it.  He  had  just 
before  sent  troops  and  money  to  Hannibal  in  Afi'ica;  and  a  report  was  spread,  that 
he  was  at  that  time  very  busy  in  Asia.  This  made  the  Romans  uneasy,  who  called 
to  mind  the  troubles  which  Pyrrhus  liad  brouglit  upon  them,  with. only  a  handful  of 
Epirots,  a  people  very  much  inlt-rior  to  the  Macedt)nians.  Having  thus  ended  the 
war  against  Carthage,  they  judged  it  adviseable  to  prevent  the  enterprises  of  this 
new  enemy,  who  might  become  formidable,  in  case  they  sboukl  give  him  time  to  in- 
crease his  strength.  The  senate,  after  making  such  an  answer  as  pleased  all  the 
ambassadors,  ordered  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  the  proprcetor,  to  advance  toward  Mace- 
donia with  a  fleet,  in  order  to  examine  matters  nearer  at  handj  and  be  in  a  condition 
to  give  immediate  aid  to  the  allies.'^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  senate  deUberated  seriously  on  what  was  to  be  done 
in  the  present  juncture.  At  the  very  time  it  assembled  to  consider  that  important  af- 
fair,  a  second  embassy  arrived  from  the  Athenians,  which  brought  advice  that  Philip 
was  upon  the  point  of  inv*ading  Attica  in  person;  and  that  in  case  they  were  not  im- 
mediately succoured,  he  would  infallibly  make  himself  master  of  Athens.  They  also 
received  letters  from  Levinus  the  propraetor  and  from  Aurelius  his  lieutenant,  by 
which  they  were  informed,  that  they  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  Philip 
had  some  design  against  them;  and  that  the  danger  being  imminent,  they  had  no  time 
to  lose.f 

Upon  this  news,  the  Romans  resolved  to  proclaim  war  against  Philip.  According- 
ly, P.  Sulpitius  the  consul,  to  whom  Macedonia  had  fallen  by  lot,  put  to  sea  with  an 
array,  and  soon  arrived  there.  Here  he  was  soon  informed  that  Athens  was  besieg- 
ed, and  implored  his  assistance.  He  detached  a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys  com- 
manded by  Claudius  Cento,  who  set  sail  immediately.  Philip  had  not  laid  siege  to 
Athens  in  person,  but  deputed  one  of  his  lieutenants  for  that  purpose;  having  taken 
the  field  in  person  against  Attalaus  and  the  Rhodians.:]: 

SECTION  II. EXPEDITIONS  OF    SULPITIUS.      PHILIP  LOSES  A  BATTLE.       THE    ACHJiANS 

'  DECLARE    FOR    THE    ROMANS. 

Claudius  Cento,  w^hom  the  consul  had  sent  to  succour  Athens,  having  entered  the 
Pireeus  with  his  galleys,  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  securing  the  city  and  country  around  it;  but,  having  advice  that  the 
garrison  of  Chalcis  did  not  observe  the  least  order  or  discipline,  as  remote  from  dan- 
ger, he  sailed  out  with  his  fleet,  arrived  near  the  city  before  day;  and  finding  the  sen- 
tinels asleep,  entered  it  without  molestation,  set  fire  to  the  public  magazines  which 
were  full  of  corn,  and  to  the  arsenals  that  was  well  provided  with  machines  of  war; 
cut  the  whole  garrison  to  pieces;  and,  after  carrying  on  board  his  ships  the  immense 
booty  he  had  amassed,  he  returned  to  the  Pir8?us.§ 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  JDemetrias,  the  instant  he  heard  of  the  disaster  which  had 
befallen  that  confederate  city,  flew  thither  in  hopes  of  surprising  the  Romans.  But 
they  had  gone;  so  that  he  seemed  to  have  come  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  be  a 
spectator  of  that  city  still  burning  and  half  ruined.  He  would  certainly  have  treated 
Athens  in  the  same  manner,  if  one  of  the  couriers  called  hemerodromi,||  who  perceiv- 
ed the  king's  troops  from  the  eminence  where  he  was  posted,  had  not  carried  the  news 
of  it  immediately  to  Athens,  where  the  inhabitants  were  all  asleep.  Philip  arrived  a 
few  hours  after,  but  before  daybreak.  Perceiving  that  this  stratagem  had  not  taken 
eflect,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  city.  The  Athenians  had  drawn  up  their  soldiers  in 
order  of  battle,  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  at  the  gate  Dipylos;  Philip,  marching  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  attacked  them  with  viifour,  and  having  killed  several  of  them 
with  his  own  hand,  drove  them  back  into  the  city,  whither  he  did  not  think  it  advise- 
able to  pursue  them.  But  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  country  seats,  on  the 
place  for  the  public  exercises,  as  the  Lyceum,  and  especially  on  such  temples  as  stood 
without  the  city;  setting  fire  to  every  thing,  and  ruining  whatever  came  in  his  way, 
not  sparino-  either  the  tombs  or  the  most  sacred  places.  He  marched  from  hence 
with  a  view  of  surprising  Eleusia,  where  his  projects  also  proved  abortive.  He  then 
proceeded  towards  Corinth,  when,  hearing  that  the  Achseans  held  their  assembly  at 
Argos,  he  went  thither. 

•  Liv,  I.  XKxi.  n.  1—5.  t  Liv.  1.  xxxi-  n.  5.  t  A.  M»  3804.     Ant.  J.  C.  200.     Liv,  1.  xui.  n.  14.' 
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They  were  deliberating  how  to  act  in  regard  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who 
had  succeeded  Machanidas,  and  infested  the  whole  country  with  his  incursions.  Philip 
offered  to  charge  himself  entirely  with  that  war,  and  his  proposal  was  received  with 
universal  joy.  He,  however  added  a  condition,  which  abated  it  very  much;  that  they 
should  furnish  him  with  as  many  troops  as  were  necessary  for  garrisoning  Crsea, 
Chalcis,  and  Corinth;  and  that  they  should  not  leave  the  places  behind  him  without 
defence,  while  he  was  fighting  for  them.  They  perceived  that  his  design  was  to 
draw  out  of  Peloponnesus  all  the  Achsean  youth,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of 
it,  and  engage  in  a  war  against  the  Romans.  Cycliadus,  who  presided  in  the  assem- 
bly, eluded  the  proposal,  by  observing,  that  it  was  not  allowed  by  their  laws,  to  de- 
bate on  any  subject  but  that  for  which  the  assembly  had  been  summoned.  They 
therefore  broke  up,  after  having  resolved  upon  the  war  against  Nabis;  and  the  hopes 
of  Philip  were  again  defeated. 

He  made  a  second  attempt  upon  Athens,  which  succeeded  no  better  than  the  for- 
mer, except  that  he  completed  the  demolition  of  such  temples^  statues,  and  valuable 
works,  as  remained  in  the  country.     After  this  expedition  he  retired  into  Eceotia. 

The  consul,  who  was  encamped  between  Apollonia  and  Dyrrachium,  sent  to  Mace- 
donia a  considerable  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Apustius  the  lieutenant, 
who  laid  waste  the  plains,  and  took  several  small  cities.  Philip,  who  had  returned 
into  Macedonia,  carried  on  his  military  preparations  with  great  vigour.* 

The  great  object  which  both  parties  had  in  view,  was  to  engage  the  ^tolians  on 
their  side.  They  were  now  about  to  hold  their  general  assembly,  to  which  Philip, 
the  Romans,  and  Athenians,  sent  their  ambassadors;  he  who  was  deputed  by  Philip 
spoke  first.  All  he  required  was,  that  the  jEtolians  should  observe  strictly  the  trea- 
ties of  peace  which  they  had  concluded  three  years  before  with  Philip;  having  then 
experienced  how  useless  their  alliance  with  the  Romans  was  to  them.  He  instanced 
several  cities,  of  which  that  people  had  possessed  themselves,  upon  pretence  of  suc- 
couring them,  at  Syracuse,  Tarentum,  Capua;  the  last  city  especially,  which  was  no 
longer  Capua,  but  the  grave  of  the  Campanians,  and  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  a 
city,  having  neither  senate,  inhabitants,  nor  magistrates;  more  barbarously  used  by 
those  who  had  left  it  to  be  inhabited  in  this  condition,  than  if  they  had  entirely  des- 
troyed it.  "If  foreigners,"  said  he,  "who  differ  fi-omus  more  by  their  language,  their 
manners,  and  their  laws,  than  by  the  wide  distance  of  land  and  sea  which  separates 
us  from  them,  should  dispossess  us  of  this  country,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  us  to  ex- 
pect more  humane  treatment  from  them  than  their  neighbours  have  met  with.  Among 
us,  who  are  of  the  same  country;  whether  ^^toHans,  Acarnanians,  or  Macedonians, 
and  who  speak  the  same  language,  slight  disputes  may  arise  with  little  or  no  conse- 
quence or  duration;  but  with  foreigners,  with  barbarians,  we,  while  we  are  Greeks, 
are  and  shall  for  ever  be  at  war.  Three  years  ago,  you  concluded  a  peace  with  Phil- 
ip in  this  very  place;  now  the  same  causes  still  sulbsist;  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
act  in  the  same  manner." 

The  Athenian  ambassadors,  by  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  spoke  next.  They 
began  by  displaying,  in  an  affecting  manner,  the  impious  and  sacrilegious  fury  which 
Philip  had  exercised  on  the  most  sacred  monuments  of  Attica,  on'the  most  august 
temples,  and  the  most  awful  tombs;  as  if  he  had  declared  war,  not  only  against  men,, 
and  the  living,  but  against  the  manes  of  the  dead,  and  the  majesty  of  tiie  gods.  That 
^tolia  and  all  Greece  must  expect  the  same  treatment,  if  Philip  should  have  the  like 
occasion.  They  concluded  with  conjuring  the  ^tolians  to  take  compassion  on  Athens, 
and  to  undertake,  under  the  auspices  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  Romans,  whose  power, 
that  of  the  gods  only  could  equal,  so  just  a  war  as  that  proposed  to  them. 

The  Roman  ambassador,  after  having  refuted  very  circumstantially  the  reproaches 
of  the  Macedonians,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  which  Rome  had  made  the  con- 
quered cities  suffer,  and  exemplified  in  Carthage,  which,  but  just  before,  had  been 
allowed  a  peace,  and  was  restored  to  its  liberty,  declared  that  the  only  circumstance 
the  Romans  had  to  fear  was,  that  the  too  great  mildness  and  lenity  which  they  exer- 
cised towards  those  whom  they  conquered,  would  prompt  other  nations  to  "take  up 
arms  against  them,  because  the  vanquished  might  depend  on  the  Roman  clemency. 
He  represented,  in  a  short,  but  stronn;,  and  pathetic  speech,  the  criminal  actions  of 
Philip,  the  murders  committed  by  him  on  his  own  family  and  friends,  his  infamous 
debaucheries,  which  were  still  more  detested  than  his  cruelty;  all,  facts  more  imme- 
diately known  to  the  persons  whom  he  then  addressed,  as  tjiey  were  nearer  neigh- 
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bours  to  Macedonia.  "But,  to  confine  my  speech  to  what  directly  relates  to  yoa/^ 
said  the  ambassador,  addressing  himself  to  the  ^Etolians,  "we  engage  in  the  war 
against  Philip,  with  no  other  view  than  to  defend  you;  and  have  concluded  a  separate 
peace  with  him,  possibly  you  may  observe  in  your  own  justification,  that  seeing  us 
employed  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  being  awed  by  fear,  you  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  conditions  the  victor  was  pleased  to  prescribe;  while 
wCj  on  the  other  side,  employed  in  affairs  of  greater  importance,  neglected  a  war 
which  you  had  renounced.  Having,  however  now  put  an  end,  thanks  to  the  gods, 
to  the  Carthaginian  war,  we  are  determined  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  our  arras 
against  Macedonia.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  our  friendship 
and  alliance,  unless  you  should  choose  to  perish  ingloriously  with  Philip,  rather  than 
conquer  with  the  Romans." 

Damocritus,  the  ^tolian  prgetor,  plainly  perceived  that  this  speech  would  gain  all 
the  suffrages.  It  is  said,  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Philip.  Without  seeming  inclin- 
ed to  either  side,  he  represented  the  affair  as  too  important  to  be  determined  imme- 
diately ,  and  required  time  for  a  more  mature  dehberation.  By  this  artifice  he  elud- 
ed the  effect  which  the  assembly  would  otherwise  have  had;  and  boasted  his  having 
done  a  very  essential  service  to  the  republic,  which  now,  he  said,  might  wait  the  event 
before  it  took  up  arms,  and  then  declared  for  the  strongest  party. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  preparing  for  a  vigorous  war,  both  by  sea  and  land; 
but  the  consul  had  already  begun  it.  He  had  entered  Macedonia,  and  advanced  to- 
ward the  Dassaretss,  and  Philip  had  also  taken  the  field.  Neither  party  knew  which 
way  the  enemy  had  marched,  but  each  sent  out  a  detachment  upon  the  discovery, 
and  the  two  parties  met.  As  both  consisted  entirely  of  chosen  troops,  a  bloody  skir- 
mish ensued,  and  the  victory  was  doubtful.  Forty  Macedonian  troopers,  and  thirty- 
five  of  the  Romans,  were  killed  upon  the  spot.* 

The  king,  persuaded  that  the  care  which  he  should  take  to  bury  those  who  had 
lost  their  lives  in  this  skirmish,  would  contribute  very  much  to  gain  him  the  affection 
of  his  soldiers,  and  excite  them  to  behave  gallantly  in  his  service,  caused  their  dead 
bodies  to  be  brought  into  the  camp,  in  order  that  the  whole  army  might  be  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  honours  paid  to  their  memory.  Nothing  is  less  to  be  relied  upon  than 
the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  vulgar.f  This  spectacle,  which  Philip  imagin- 
ed would  animate  the  soldiers,  had  a  quite  contrary  effect,  and  damped  their  courage. 
Hitherto  he  had  engaged  in  war  with  none  but  Greeks  and  IlJyrians,  who  seldom  em- 
ployed any  other  weapons  than  arrows,  javelins,  and  lances;  and  for  that  reason,  the 
wounds  they  made  were  not  so  deep.  But  when  they  saw  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades, covered  with  deep  and  wide  gashes  made  by  the  Spanish  sabres,  whole  arms 
cut  off,  shoulders  lopped  away,  and  heads  separated  from  their  bodies,  they  were  terri- 
fied at  the  sight,  and  plainly  perceived  against  what  kind  of  enemies  they  were  to  act. 

The  king  himself  who  had  never  seen  the  Romans  engage  in  battle,  was  terrified  at 
this  sight.  Being  informed  by  some  deserters  of  the  place  where  the  enemy  had 
halted,  he  took  guides  and  marched  thither  with  his  army,  consisting  of  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  four  thousand  horse;  and  posted  himself  at  a  Httle  more  than  two  hun- 
dred paces  from  their  camp,  near  the  city  of  Athacus,  on  an  eminence,  which  he  for- 
tified with  good  ditches  and  strong  intVenchments.  Surveying  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  the  order  and  disposition  of  the'Roraan  camp,  he  cried  out,  that  what  he  saw  was 
not  the  camp  of  barbarians4 

The  consul  and  the  king  remained  inactive  the  first  two  days,  each  waiting  till  the 
other  should  make  some  movement.  On  the  third  day,  Sulpitius  came  out  of  his 
camp,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  battle.  Philip,  afi-aid  of  coming  to  a  general  battle, 
detached  against  the  enemy  a  body  consisting  of  but  fifteen  hundred  men,  the  one 
half  horse,  and  the  other  foot;  against  whom  the  Romans  opposed  an  equal  number, 
who  had  the  advantage,  and  put  the  other  to  flight.  They  avoided,  with  no  less 
prudence,  an  ambuscade  which  the  king  had  laid  for  them.  These  two  advantages, 
the  one  gained  by  open  force,  and  the  other  by  stratagem,  inflamed  the  courage  of 
the  Roman  soldiers.  The  consul  marched  them  back  into  the  camp,  and  after  allow- 
ing them  a  day's  repose,  he  led  them  out  and  offered  the  king  battle,  which  he  did  not 
thmk  proper  to  accept;  and  for  that  reason  he  lay  close  in  his  camp,  in  spite  of  all 
the  insults,  and  reproaches  of  Sulpitius,  who  charged  him  with  meanness  of  spirit  and 
cowardice. 

•Liv.  1.  XXX.  n.  33— 39. 
tNihil  tarn  incertum  nee  tam  insfabile  est,  <(uaiii  aniriii  luultitudinis.    Quod  promptioref  ad  supeunaam 
omnein  duunicationem  videbatur,  facioi  um,  id  ineiram  pigniiHinque  incussit  — Liv. 
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As  Ibraorins^,  where  two  armies  lay  so  near  one  another,  would  be  very  dangerou.s, 
liie  consul  drew  off  to  about  eight  miles  distance,  and  advanced  towards  a  village, 
called  Octolophos,  where  the  foragers  dispersed  themselves  over  the  neighbouring 
country  in  separate  platoons.  The  king  at  first  lay  close  in  his  intrenchments,  as  if 
afraid  of  venturing  out;  in  order  that  the  enemy,  growing  bolder  on  that  account, 
mio-ht  for  that  reason  be  less  vigilant.  This  happened  precisely  as  Philip  had  fore- 
seen. When  he  saw  great  numbers  of  them  spread  over  the  plain,  he  quitted  his 
camp  on  a  sudden  with  all  his  horse,  whom  the  Cretans  followed  as  fast  as  it  was 
possible  for  infantry  lo  march,  and  rode  full  speed  to  post  himself  between  the  Roman 
camp  and  the  foragers.  There,  dividing  his  forces,  he  detached  part  of  them  against 
the  ft)ragers,  ordering  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  who  should  come  in  their  way;  while 
himself  seized  all  the  passes  by  which  they  could  return.  Every  side  now  presented 
a  scene  of  blood  and  slaughter;  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  did  not  know  what 
was  doing  out  of  their  camp,  because  such  as  fled  were  intercepted  by  the  king's 
forces;  and  those  who  guarded  the  passes  killed  a  much  greater  number  than  the 
others  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

At  last  the  melancholy  news  of  the  slaughter  arrived  in  the  Roman  camp.  Upon 
which  the  consul  ordered  the  cavalry  to  march  and  succour  their  comrades  wherever 
they  could;  he  marched  the  legions  in  a  hollow  square  against  the  enemy.  The 
troopers  being  dispersed,  at  first  lost  their  way,  being  deceived  by  the  shouts  and 
cries  which  echoed  from  different  places.  Many  of  these  parties  fell  in  with  the  ene- 
my, and  skirmishes  were  fought  at  different  places  at  the  same  time.  The  v^^arnjest 
engagement  was  where  the  king  himself  commanded,  and  which,  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  horse  and  foot  that  composed  it,  formed  almost  an  army;  not  to  mention 
that  these  troops  being  highly  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  Cretans, 
who  fought  close  together,  and  with  the  utmost  vigour,  against  enemies  dispersed 
and  in  disorder,  killed  great  numbers  of  them.  It  is  certain  that  had  they  not  pursued 
the  Romans  so  vigorously,  this  da}"  might  have  decided  not  only  the  preseiit  bat- 
tle, but  perhaps  the  success  of  the  whole  war.  But  by  abandoning  themselves  to  a 
rash  and  inconsiderate  ardour,  they  fell  into  the  midst  of  the  Roman  co'iorls,  who 
had  advanced  with  their  officers.  The  soldiers  who  fled,  perceiving  the  Roman  en- 
signs, faced  about  and  pushed  their  horses  ao;ainst  the  enemy,  who  were  in  disorder. 
In  an  instant  the  face  of  the  battle  was  quite  changed;  those  who  pursued  before, 
now  flying  in  their  turn.  Many  were  killed  in  close  fight,  and  many  lost  their  lives 
in  flying;  numbers  fell,  not  only  by  the  sword,  but  several  plunging  into  morasses, 
were  swallowed  up,  with  their  horses  in  the  mire.  The  king  himself  was  in  very 
great  danger:  for  having:  been  thrown  by  his  horse,  which  had  received  a  severe 
wound,  multitudes  were'going  to  attack  him,  had  not  a  trooper  leaped  that  moment 
from  his  horse,  and  mounted  him  on  it;  but  the  man  himself  being  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  troopers  who  fled,  was  killed  by  the  enemy.  Philip,  after  having 
taken  a  long  compass  round  the  fens,  came  at  last  to  the  camp,  where  he  had  been 
given  over  for  lost. 

We  have  seen  on  many  occasions,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  on  those 
of  the  military  profession,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  the  like  error,  that  battles  are 
often  lost  by  the  too  great  ardour  of  the  olficers,  who,  solely  intent  upon  pursuing  the 
enemy,  forget  and  neglect  what  passes  m  the  rest  of  the  army;  and  suffer  themseivps 
through  an  imprudent  desire  of  glory,  to  be  deprived  of  a  victory  which  they  [iad  in 
their  hands,  and  might  have  secured. 

Philip,  however,  had  not  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  this  action,  but  dreaded 
coming  to  a  second,  and  was  afraid  lest  the  conqueror  should  advance  to  attack  him 
suddenly.  He  therefore  despatched  a  herald  to  the  consul,  to  desire  a  suspensior.  of 
arms,  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  The  consul,  who  was  at  dinner,  sent  word  that  he 
should  have  an  answer  on  the  morrow.  Upon  this,  Philip,  to  conceal  his  rnqrcli  f  om 
the  Romans,  having  left  a  great  number  of  fires  in  his  camp,  set  out  from  it.,  without 
noise  as  soon  as  it  was  dark;  and  having  got  a  wbole  night's  march  and  part  of  ti;e 
foUowuig  day,  before  the  consul,  he  thereby  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  pursue  him. 

Sulpitius  began  his  march  the  next  day,  not  knowing  which  way  the  king  had  tak- 
en. Philip  had  flattered  himself  ^vith  the  hopes  of  intercepting  him  at  some  passes,^ 
tlie  entrance  of  which  he  fortified  with  ditches,  intrenchments,  and  great  works  of 
stones  and  trees;  but  the  patience  of  the  Romans  was  superior  to  all  these  difficulties. 
The  consul,  after  laying  waste  the  country,  and  seizing  upon  several  fortresses, 
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marched  his  army  back  to  Apollotiia,  from  whence  he  liad  set  out  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.* 

The  ^tolians,  who  only  waited  the  event  in  order  to  take  up  arms,  declared  with- 
out the  least  hesitation  for  the  Romans,  and  the  Athamanians  followed  their  example. 
Both  people  made  some  incursions  into  Macedonia,  but  Avitli  ill  success,  Philip  having 
defeated  them  on  several  occasions.  He  also  defeated  the  Dardanians,  who  had 
entered  his  country  during  his  absence;  and  with  these  small  advantages,  consoled 
himself  for  his  ill  success  against  the  Romans. 

In  this  campaign  the  Roman  tieet  joined  that  of  Attalus,  and  came  into  the  Pirseus, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  Athenians.  The  hatred  they  bore  to  Philip,  which  fear 
had  forced  them  to  dissemble  for  a  long  time,  now  broke  out  immoderately,  at  the 
sight  of  so  powerful  a  succour.  In  a  free  city  like  that  of  Athens,  where  eloquence 
was  all-powerful,  the  orators  had  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  they  made  them  Ibrm  whatever  resolutions  they  pleased.f  Here  the 
p>eople,  at  their  request,  ordiined  that  all  the  statues  and  images  of  Philip  and  his 
ancestors  should  be  destroyed;  that  the  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  priests,  established 
in  their  honour,  should  be  abolished;  that  every  place,  where  any  monument  had  been 
set  up,  or  inscription  engraven,  relating  to  them,  should  be  declared  impure  and 
profane;  that  the  priests,  every  time  they  otiered  up  prayers  to  the  gods,  in  favour  of 
the  Athenians,  of  their  allies,  their  armies  and  fleets,  should  also  utter  anathemas  and 
curses  of  every  kind  against  Philip,  his  children,  his  kingdom,  his  forces  both  by  sea 
and  land;  in  a  word,  against  the  Macedonians,  in  general,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them. 
To  this  decree  was  added,  that  whatever  might  be  afterwards  proposed,  which  tended 
ill  any  manner  to  dishonour  and  bring  an  odium  on  I^hilip,  would  be  grateful  to  the 
people;  and  that  whoever  should  dare  to  say  or  do  any  thing  in  lavom-  of  Philip,  or 
against  the  decrees  in  question,  might  be  killed  upon  the  spot,  without  any  formality. 
The  last  clause  was,  that  whatever  had  been  enacted  against  the  Pisistra tides,  should 
be  enforced  against  Philip.  In  this  manner  the  Athenians  made  war  against  Philip  by 
their  decrees  and  ordinances,  which  at  that  time  were  their  only  strength.^  Carry- 
ing all  things  to  extremes,  they  now  lavished  encomiums,  honours,  and  homage  of  eve- 
ry kind,  on  Attains  and  tl  e  Romans  § 

The  lieet  at  its  leaving  the  Piraeus,  attacked  and  took  several  fortresses  and  small 
islands;  after  which  Attalas  and  the  Romans  separated,  and  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters. 

New  consuls  being  chosen,  the  year  following,  in  Rome,  Villlus  had  Macedonia  for 
his  province. II 

Philip,  while  he  made  the  several  preparations  tor  carrying  on  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, was  exceedingly  anxious  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  war  he  had  under- 
taken. Besides  his  having  to  deal  with  powerful  and  formidable  enemies,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  protection  which  the  Romans  gave  to  states,  would  draw  off  many  of 
his  allies  from  him;  and  that  the  Macedonians,  unea;>y  at,  and  dissatisfied  with  his 
government,  would  rebel  against  him. 

To  obviate  these  dangers,  he  gave  up  some  cities  to  the  Acha^ans,  thinkino-  to  at- 
tach them  the  more  strongly  to  his  interest  by  this  unexpected  generosity;  and  at  the 
vSame  time  sent  ambassadors  into  Achaia,  to  make  the  allies  take  the  oath,  which  was 
t^)  be  renewed  every  year.  But  could  he  look  upon  this  ceremony  as  a  stronL""  tie, 
such  an  one  as  would  be  capable  of  kee|)ing  the  confederates  in  their  duty,  as  he  him- 
self professed  an  open  violation  of  all  oaths,  and  did  not  make  the  least  scruple  to  fbr- 
ft'it  his  promise,  nor  show  the  least  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being,  religion,  and 
ail  that  mankind  consider  as  most  sacred? 

As  to  the  Macedonians,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  their  love  and  affection,  by  sa- 
crificing Heraclidcs,  one  of  his  ministers  and  confidants,  whom  the  people  hated  and 
detested  on  account  of  his  rapine  and  grievous  oppressions;  all  which  had  made  the 
government  odious  to  thenj.  He  was  of  very  mean  extraction,  and  born  in  Taren- 
tum,  where  he  had  exercised  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  offices,  and  been 
banished  from  thence,  for  attenipting  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Roman?.  He  had 
fled  to  Philip,  who,  finding  him  a  man  of  sense,  of  a  lively  genius,  a  daring  spirit,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  insatiably  ambitious  as  not  to  scruple  at  the  commission  of  the 

*  l-iv.  1,  XXX,  n.  39— 43, 
+  Nec  iinquam  ibj  desunt  linsfUfK  promptie  ad  plebiiin  coneitandum;  quod  si'cdnsj  cum  in  ornnibiis  liberii  «i- 
▼itatibnj,  tnm  pracipue  Athenis,  uhi  oiaiio  pliiiimuia  pollet,  favore  ni\iltitudinii3  alitiir. — Liv. 

t  Atf.enioiisis  quidem  Uteris  ve>l)isqiie,qiiibus  solis  valent,  belltiin  adveisiis  Philippum  perebat.     Lir. 
M.iv.l.  xx\i.  n.  44-49.  DA.  M.  3805.     Ant.J.  C.  199.     Liv.  f.  xxxi.  n.  49.  et  xxsi.n.  3. 
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blackest  crimes,  liad  attached  him  to  himself  in  a  particular  manner,  and  trusted  him 
with  all  his  secrets;  a  fit  instrument  lor  a  prince,  vvlio  had  neither  probity  nor  honour. 
Heraclides,  says  Polybius,  was  born  with  all  those  qualities  which  constitute  the  fin 
ished  villain.  From  his  most  tender  years  he  had  prostituted  himselt^  in  the  most  in- 
iamous  manner.  Haughty  aad  terrible  to  all  his  interiors,  he  behaved  in  the  meanest 
and  nio.sL  «rrovellinir  manner  towards  his  superiors.  He  was  possessed  of  sucli  great 
intiuence  and  authority  with  Philip,  that,  according  to  the  same  aurlior,  he  almost  ru- 
ineil  ihatpoweriul  kingdom,  by  the  univ^ersal  discontent  wdiich  his  injustice  and  op- 
pression occasioned.  At  last  the  king  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  thrown  into  prison, 
which  occasionetl  universal  joy  among  the  people.  As  we  have  only  a  few  fragmentis 
of  Polybius  on  this  subject,  liistory  does  not  inf()rm  us  what  became  of  Heraclides, 
nor  whether  he  catne  to  the  end  his  crimes  deserved.* 

Notiiing  considerable  was  transacted  during  this  campaign,  because  the  consuls 
did  not  enter  Macedonia  till  very  late;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  slight 
skirmishes,  eitljer  to  Ibrce  certain  passes,  or  carry  ofi'  convoys.  T.  Quintius  Flarai- 
niust  having  been  nominated  consul,  and  Macedonia  faUing  to  him  by  lot,  lie  did 
not  ibllow  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  but  set  out  from  Kome,  at  the  opening  of 
the  spring,  with  Lucius  iiis  brother,  who,  by  the  leave  of  tlie  senate,  was  to  command 
the  tleet.j 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  question,  Antiochus  aitacked  Attains  very  vigor- 
ously both  by  sea  and  laud.  The  ambassadors  of  the  latter  king  came  to  Rome,  and 
intbrnied  the  senate  ol' the  great  danger  to  which  their  sovereign  was  exposed.  They 
entreated  the  Romans,  in  the  name  of  Attains,  either  to  undertake  his  defence  with 
the  forces  of  the  republic,  or  to  permit  king  Attains  to  recall  his  troops.  Tlie  senate 
made  answer,  that  as  nothing  could  be  more  just  and  reasonable  than  the  demand 
of  Attains,  he  therefore  was  at  liberty  to  recall  ijis  forces;  that  the  Romans  never  in- 
tended to  incommode  their  allies  in  any  manner;  but  that  they  would  employ  all  their 
inliuence  with  Antiochus,  to  dissuade  him  from  molesting  Attalus.  Accordingly,  the 
Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  the  former,  who  remonstrated  to  him,  that  Attalus  had 
lent  tliem  his  land,  as  well  as  naval  ibrces,  wliich  they  had  employed  against  Philip, 
their  common  enemy;  that  they  should  think  it  an  obligation,  if  he  would  not  invade 
that  prince;  that  it  was  incumbent  on  such  kings  as  were  confederates  and  friends  to 
tlni  Romans  to  be  at  peace.  These  remonstrances  being  made  to  Antiochus,  he  im- 
mediately drew  otf  his  Ibrces  from  the  territories  of  king  Attalus. 

The  instant  he  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Romans,  laid  aside  his  designs  against 
that  prince,  he  marched  in  person  into  Ccelosyria,  to  recover  those  cities  of  ■which 
Aristomenes  had  dispossessed  him.  The  Romans  had  intrusted  this  general  with  the 
administration  of  Egypt.  The  first  thing  he  had  endeavoured  was,  to  defend  himself 
against  the  hivasion  ol"  the  two  confederate  kings;  and  for  this  purpose  he  raised  the 
best  troops  he  could.§  He  sent  Scopas  into^Etolia  with  large  sunis  of  money,  to  levy 
as  many  troops  as  possible;  the  jEtolians  being  at  that  time  looked  upon  as  the  best 
soldiers.||  Scopas  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  highest  posts  in  his  own  country,  and 
was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  generals  of  his  age. 
When  the  time  for  continuing  in  his  employment  expired,  he  had  flattered  iiimself 
witii  the  hopes  of  being  continued  in  it,  but  was  disappointed.  This  gave  him  dis- 
gust, so  that  he  left  ^Etolia,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  kin^  of  Egypt.  Scopas 
had  such  success  in  his  levies,  that  iie  brought  six  tliou:.^and  soldiers  from  iEtolia;  a 
good  reinforcement  tor  the  Egyptian  army. 

The  ministers  of  Alexandria,  seeing  Antiochus  employed  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
war  which  had  broken  out  between  him  and  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  sent  Scopas 
into  Palestine  and  Ccelosyria,  to  recover,  if  jx)ssible,  those  provinces.  He  carried  oa 
that  war  so  successl'ully,  that  he  recovered  several  cities,  retook  Judea,  threw  a  gar- 
rison into  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, to  wiiich  city  he  brought,  besides  the  glory  of  his  victories,  very  rich  spoils 
taken  in  the  conquered  countries.  We  find  that  tiie  great  success  of  this  campaigH 
was  owing  principally  to  Antiochus  being  absent,  and  to  the  little  resistance  which 
had  therelore  been  made.1l 

•  Polyb.  I.  xiii.  p.  672,  673. 
t  Plutarch  calls  him  FInmiuiiis,  but  it  is  an  error,  these  being  two  different  fanailies. 
1    A.  M.3806.     Ant  J.C.K'S.     Liv.  1.  xxxii.  ii. '^-15.  ^  A.  M .  3804.     Aut.  J.  C.  200. 

I  Ljv.l.  x»ixi.  n. -13.         ^A.\1.3805.     Aui.  J.C.W9.     Hicfom.  in  «.  xi.     Dau,  Jobtph,  Aniiq.  1.  xu.  c,3. 
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He  had  no  sooner  arrived  there  in  person,  than  the  face  of  things  chanc^ed  imme- 
diately, and  victory  declared  in  his  favour.  Scopas,  who  had  returned  with  an  army, 
was  defeated  at  Paneas,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan,  in  a  battle  wherein  a 
<rreat  slaughter  was  made  of  his  troops.  He  was  forced  to  fly  1o  Sidon,  where  he 
jiiiut  himself  up  with  the  ten  thousand  men  he  had  left.  Antiochus  besieged  him  there, 
and  reduced  him  to  such  extremities,  that,  being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions;  he 
was  forced  to  surrender  the  city,  and  content  himself  with  having  his  life  spared. 
However,  the  government  of  Alexandria  had  employed  its  utmost  efforts  to  relieve 
him  in  Sidon,  and  three  of  the  best  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  troops  of  the 
Slate,  had  been  sent  to  raise  the  siege.  But  Antiochus  disposed  things  so  happily, 
that  all  their  efforts  were  defeated,  and  Scopas  was  obliged  to  accept  the  ignominious 
conditions  above  mentioned;  after  which  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  naked  and  dis- 
armed.* 

Antiochus  went  from  thence  to  Gaza,  where  he  met  with  a  resistance  that  greatly 
exasperated  him;  and  accordingly  having  taken  it,  he  abandoned  it  to  his  soldiers  for 
plunder.  This  being  done,  he  secured  the  passes  through  which  the  troops  were  to 
come  that  might  be  sent  from  Egypt;  and,  returning  back,  subjected  all  Palestine  and 
Ccelosyria.t 

The  instant  that  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  had  reason  to  be  displeased  with  the 
Egyptians,  knew  that  Antiochus  advanced  toward  their  country,  they  crowded  very 
zealously  to  meet  him,  and  deliver  up  the  keys  of  all  their  cities.  On  his  arrival  at 
Jerusalem,  the  priests  and  elders  came  out  in  pomp  to  meet  him,  paid  him  every 
honour,  and  assisted  him  in  driving  out  of  the  castle  the  soldiers  whom  Scopas  had 
left  in  it.  In  return  for  these  services,  Antiochus  granted  them  a  great  many  privi- 
leges; and  enacted,  by  a  particular  decree,  that  no  stranger  should  be  allowed  access 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  temple;  a  prohibition  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  ex- 
pressly on  account  of  Philopator's  attempt,  who  would  have  forced  his  way  into  that 
place,  i 

Antiochus,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  had  received  so  many  services  from  the  Jews 
of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  depended  so  much  on  their  fidelity,  that  vvhen  a 
sedition  broke  out  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  he  sent  two  thousand  Jewish  families  to 
quell  it,  and  keep  the  country  in  peace,  and  was  exceedingly  liberal  to  them.  It  was 
from  these  Jews,  transplanted  at  this  time,  that  many  of  tliose  descended,  Avho  were 
"•dispersed  or  scattered  abroad, "§  whom  we  shall  afterwards  find  so  numerous,  espe- 
cially in  the  gospel-times. || 

Antiochus,  having  thus  subjected  all  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  resolved,  if  possible, 
lo  make  the  like  conquest  in  Asia  Minor.  The  great  object  he  had  in  view  was,  to 
raise  the  empire  of  Syria  to  its  pristine  glory,  by  reuniting  to  it  all  that  his  predeces- 
sors had  ever  possessed,  and  particularly  Seleucus  JN'icator,  its  founder.  As  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  success  of  his  design,  to  prevent  Ihe  Egyptians  from  molesting 
him  in  his  new  conquests,  at  a  time  when  he  should  be  at  a  distance  from  his  king- 
dom, he  sent  Eucles  the  Rhodian  to  Alexandria,  to  offer  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in 
marriage  to  king  Ptolemy;  but  on  this  condition,  that  they  should  not  celebrate  their 
jvjptials  till  they  should  be  a  little  older;  and  that  then,  on  the  very  day  of  their  mar- 
riage, he  would  give  up  those  provinces  to  Egypt,  as  his  daughter's'  dowry.  This 
proposal  being  accepted,  the  treaty  was  concluded  and  ratified;  and  the  Egyptians, 
relying  on  his  promises,  suffered  him  to  carry  on  his  conquests  without  molestation.^ 

I  now  resume  the  affairs  of  Macedonia.**  [  observed  that  Quintius  Flamininus,  by 
either  of  which  names  I  shall  call  him  hereafter,  had  set  out  from  Rome  as  soon  as 
lie  had  been  appointed  consul,  and  had  carriea  with  him  Lucius  his  brother  to  com- 
ma ssd  his  fleet.  Having  arrived  at  Epirus,  he  found  Villius  encamped  in  presence  of 
Philip's  army,  who,  for  a  long  time,  had  kept  the  passes  and  defiles  along  the  banks 
•.»r*he  Apsus,  a  river  of  the  country  of  the  Taulantians,  between  Epirus  and  Illyria. 
Having  taken  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  forces,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
consider  and  examine  the  situation  of  the  country.  As  this  pass  seemed  impractica-. 
hie  to  an  army,  because  there  was  but  one  narrow,  steep  path  in  it,  cut  in  the  rock, 

*  A.  M.  3306.     Ant.  J.  C.  198.  Lit.  1.  xxxii.  n.  8.  Excerpt,  ex.  Polyb.  p.  77  &c.  Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xii,  c.  3. 
+  Kxcerp.   ex  Polyb.  p.  67,  eiExc.  Le(?.  72.    Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  19.  '         t Joseph.  Antiq.  «.  xii.  c.  3. 

j  Tlit'y  are  thus  called  by  St.  .James  and  9t.  Peter:  "To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad."  Jaiiiej 
J.         "To  the  strangers  scattered  about  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  >Vsia,  and  Bnhynia."     I.  Peter,  i.  l. 

B  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  3. 
^Hierom.  iac.  xi.  Daniel.  "'A.  M.  380Q.  Ant.  J.  C.  108. 
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and  that  the  enemy  were  possessed  of  the  avenues;  he  therefore  was  advisedio  take 
a  lartTe  compass,  as  this  would  brinf^  him  to  a  wide  smooth  road.  But,  besides  that 
he  niust  have  employed  too  much  time  in  this  winding  marcii,  he  was  afraid  to  move 
too  far  from  the  sea,  from  whence  he  had  all  his  provisions.  For  this  reason^  he  re- 
solved to  o>o  over  the  mountains,  and  to  ibrce  the  passes,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
sequence. 

Philip,  having  in  vain  made  proposals  of  peace,  in  an  intervievv^  between  him  and 
the  consul,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  again  to  arms.  Accordingly,  several  slight 
skirmishes  were  fought  in  a  pretty  large  plain;  the  Macedonians  coming  down  in 
platoons  from  their  mountains  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  retreating  by 
steep,  crago-y  ways.  The  Romans,  hurried  on  by  the  fury  of  the  battle,  pursuing 
them  to  those  places,  were  greatly  annoyed;  the  Macedonians  having  planted  on  all 
these  rocks,  catapultas  and  balislas,  overwhelmed  them  with  stones  and  arrows. 
Great  numbers  were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  might  separated  the  combatants. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  some  shepherds,  who  fed  their  sheep  on  these  moun- 
tains, came  and  told  Famininus,  that  ihey  knew  a  by-way  which  was  not  guarded; 
and  promised  to  guide  him  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  in  three  days  at  farthest. 
They  brought  with  them  as  their  guarantee,  Charops,  son  of  Machatas,  the  person 
of  the  greatest  distinction  among  the  Epirots,  who  secretly  favoured  the  Romans. 
Flamininus,  having  such  a  voucher,  sent  a  general  with  lour  thousand  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse.  The  shepherds,  whom  the  Romans  had  chained  together  for  fear  of 
a  surprise,  led  the  detachment.  During  these  three  days,  the  consul  contented  him- 
self with  only  a  few  slight  skirmishes  to  amuse  the  enemy.  But  on  the  fourth,  at 
daybreak,  he  caused  his  whole  army  to  stand  to  their  arms;  perceiving  on  the  moun- 
tains a  great  smoke,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  between  them,  he  marched 
directly  against  the  enemy,  continually  exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
still  fighting  hand  to  hand  against  those  who  guarded  the  passes.  The  Romans  re- 
doubled their  efforts,  and  drove  the  enemy  with  great  vigour  into  the  most  craggy 
places;  making  great  shouts,  in  order  that  ihey  might  be  heard  by  their  comrades  on 
the  mountain.  The  latter  answered  from  the  summit  of  it,  with  a  most  dreadful 
noise;  and  at  the  same  time  tell  upon  the  Macedonians,  who.  seeing  themselves  at- 
tacked botli  in  front  and  rear,  were  struck  with  a  panic,  and  fled  with  the  utmost 
speed.  Not  more  than  two  thousand  of  them,  however,  were  killed,  the  paths  being 
so  craggy  and  steep,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  them  far.  The  victors  plun- 
dered their  camp,  and  seized  their  tents  and  slaves. 

Philip  had  marched  at  first  toward  Thessaly;  but  fearing  that  the  enemy  would 
follow  and  again  attack  him  there,  he  turned  off  toward  Macedonia,  and  halted  at 
Tempe,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  succour  such  cities  as  siiould  be  besieged. 

The  consul  marched  by  Epirus,  but  did  not  lay  waste  the  country,  although  he 
knew  that  all  persons  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  it,  Charops  excepted,  had  opposed 
the  Romans.  But,  as  they  submitted  with  great  cheerfulness,  he  had  a  greater  re- 
gard to  their  present  disposition,  than  to  their  past  fault:  a  conduct  that  won  him 
entirely  the  hearts  of  the  Epirots.  From  thence  he  marched  into  Thessaly.  The 
iEtolians  and  Aihamanians  had  already  taken  several  cities  in  that  country;  and  he 
took  the  most  considerable  of  them.  Artax,  a  city  he  besieged,  detained  him  a  long 
time,  and  made  so  resolute  a  defence,  that  he  was  at  last  forced  to  leave  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  fleet,  reinforced  by  those  of  Attains  and  the  Rhodians 
was  also  active.  They  took  two  of  the  chief  cities  of  Eubiea,  Eretria  and  Cariste 
garrisoned  by  Macedonians;  after  which,  the  three  fleets  advanced  toward  Cenchrsea 
a  port  of  Corinth.* 

The  consul  marching  into  Phocis,  most  ofthe  cities  surrendered  voluntarily.  Elatea 
was  the  only  city  that  shut  her  gates  againt  him;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  besiege  it 
in  form.  While  lie  was  carrying  on  this  siege,  he  meditated  an  important  design, 
which  wa;^,  to  induce  the  Achasans  to  abauLion  Philip,  and  join  the  Romans.  The 
tiiree  united  fleets  v/ere  on  the  point  of  laying  siege  to  Coruuh;  before  he  began  it, 
however,  he  thought  proper  to  offer  the  Achgeans  to  make  Corinth  enter  again  into 
their  league,  and  to  deliver  it  up  to  them,  provided  they  would  declare  tor  the  Romans. 
Ambassadors,  sent  in  the  consul's  name  by  Lucius,  his  brother,  and  in  the  name  of 
Attains,  the  Rhodians,  and  tlie  Athenians,  carried  this  message.  The  Achseansgave 
them  audience  in  Sicyon. 

The  AchTans  were  very  much  at  loss  in  regard  to  what  resolution  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take.     The  power  of  tiie  Laced£eraonians,  their  perpetual  enemies,  kept  them 

•  Liv.  I.  xxxii.  n,  15—25, 
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in  awe;  and,  on  the  other  side,  they  were  in  still  greater  dread  of  the  Romans.  Tiiey 
had  received,  Ironi  time  immemorial,  and  very  lately,  great  favours  from  the  Macedo 
nians;  but  Philip  was  universally  suspected  on  account  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty;  and 
were  afraid  of  being  enslaved  by  him,  when  the  war  should  be  terminated.  '  Such 
was  the  disposition  of  the  Achasans.  The  Roman  ambassador  spoke  first,  and  after- 
ward t'lose  of  Attains,  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip;  the  Athenians  were  appointed  to 
speak  last,  that  they  might  refute  what  Philip's  ambassadors  should  advance.  They 
spoke  with  the  greatest  virulency  against  the  king,  because  no  people  had  been  so 
cruelly  treated  by  him,  and  they  gave  a  long  detaifof  his  injustice  and  cruelty  in  re- 
gard to  them.  These  speeches  occupied  the  whole  day,  so  that  the  assembly  adjorned 
till  tiie  morrow. 

All  the  members  being  met,  the  herald  as  was  the  custom,  gave  notice,  in  the  name 
of  the  magistrates,  that  all  those  who  intended  to  speak  might  begin.  But  no  one 
rose  up;  and  all,  gazing  upon  one  another,  continued  in  a  deep  silence.  Upon  this, 
Aristenes,  chief  magistrates  of  the  Ach^eans,  in  order  that  the  assembly  might  not 
break  up  without  doing  business,  spoke  as  follows;  "What  then  is  become  of  that 
warmth  and  vigour,  with  which  you  used  to  dispute  at  your  tables,  and  in  your  con- 
versations, about  Philip  and  the  Romans,  which  generally  rose  to  so  great  a  height, 
that  you  were  ready  to  cut  one  another's  throats?  And  now,  in  an  assend^ly  summon- 
ed for  no  other  purpose,  after  hearing  the  speeches  and  arguments  on  both  sides,  yon 
are  silent?  Surely,  if  the  love  of  your  country  cannot  free  your  tongues,  ought  not 
the  resolution  which  each  of  you  has  formed  in  private,  either  for  or  aorainst  Philip 
and  the  Romans,  to  oblige  you  to  speak;  especially  as  there  is  not  one  of  you  who 
does  not  know,  that  it  will  be  too  late  after  the  resolution  shall  be  once  taken?" 

The  reproaches,  though  so  judicious  and  reasonable,  and  made  by  the  principal 
magistrate,  could  not  prevail  with  any  one  of  the  members  to  give  his  opinion;  nor 
even  occasioned  the  least  murmur,  the  least  noise  in  this  assembly,  though  very  nu- 
merous, and  composed  of  the  representatives  of  so  many  states.  All  continued  silent 
and  motionless. 

Aristenes  spoke  again  to  this  effect:  "Chiefs  of  the  Achaeans,  I  perceive  plainly 
that  you  want  courage  more  than  counsel;  since  not  one  of  you  dares  to  speak  his 
sentiments  with  regard  to  the  common  interest.  Were  I  a  private  man,  I  possibly 
might  act  as  you  do;  but  being  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achaeans,  it  is  my  opinion, 
either  that  the  ambassadors  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  assemble  us,  or  that 
they  should  not  be  dismissed  without  some  answer.  How  Avill  it  be  possible  for  me 
to  make  any,  unless  you  should  authorize  me  by  a  decree?  But,  since  not  one 
among  you  will,  or  dares  speak  his  thoughts,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the 
speeches  of  the  ambassadors  which  we  heard  yesterday,  are  so  many  counsels  they 
ijive,  not  tor  their  own  interest,  but  solely  for  ours;  and  let  us  weigh  them  maturely. 
Tlie  Romans,  the  Rhodians,  and  Attains,  desire  our  friendship  and  alliance;  and  they 
request  us  to  assist  them  in  their  war  against  Philip.  On  the  other  side,  the  latter 
puts  us  in  mind  of  the  treaty  which  we  concluded  with  him,  sealed  and  ratified  by  an 
oath;  one  moment  he  requires  us  to  join  with  him,  and  the  next  he  insists  upon  our 
observing  a  strict  neutrality.  Is  no  one  among  you  surprised  to  hear  those  who  are 
jiot  yet  our  allies,  demand  more  than  he  who  has  long  been  a  confederate?  Doubt- 
less, it  is  not  either  modesty  in  Philip,  nor  temerity  in  the  Romans,  which  prompts 
them  to  act  and  speak  as  they  do.  Ttiis  difference  in  their  sentiments  arises  from  the 
disparity  of  their  strength  and  situation.  My  meaning  is,  we  see  nothing  here  be- 
loniring  to  Philip  but  his  ambassadors;  whereas  the  Roman  fleet  now  lies  at  anchor 
neal-  Cvnchnea,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Euboea,  and  the  consul  and  his  legions,  who 
are  but  a  siiort  distance  from  the  Heet,  lay  waste  Phocis  and  Locris  wit-h  impunity. 
You  are  surprised  that  Cleomedon,  Philip's  ambassador,  should  have  advised  you,  in 
so  fearful  and  reserved  a  manner,  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  king  against  the 
Romans,  it^  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  in  question,  and  of  the  oath  on  which 
he  lays  such  stress,  we  should  require  Philip  to  defend  us  against  Nabis,  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  the  Romans,  tie  would  not  have  any  answer  to  make;  much  less  would 
he  be  able  to  ^nve  us  any  real  succour.  This  we  experienced  last  year,  when,  notwith- 


speech.  He  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  war  agamst  the  Romans,  pretending  it 
wouKl  have  the  same  success  as  that  which  they  had  already  made  with  Philip. 
Why  then  docs  he  implore  our  succours  at  a  distance,  and  by  an  ambassador,  instead 
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of  cominii:  and  defending  us  in  person,  we  who  are  his  ancient  allies,  against  Nabis 
and  the  Romuns?  Why  did  he  suffer  Eretria  and  Cariste  to  be  taken?  Why  has 
he  abandoned  so  many  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  every  part  of  Phocis  and  Locris? 
Why  does  he  suffer  Elatea  to  be  besieged  at  this  instant:  Was'  it  a  superior  strenirth, 
was'it  tear,  or  his  own  will,  that  made  him  abandon  tlie  defiles  of  Epirus,  and  give 
up  to  the  enemy  those  insuperable  barriers,  to  go  and  conceal  himself  in  the  most 
remote  part  of  his  kin>Jom?  II*  he  has  voluntarily  abandoned  so  many  allies  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy,  shoidd  he  keep  them  from  providing  for  their  own  safety? 
But,  'if  he  was  actuated  by  fear,  he  ought  to  f  )rgive  the  same  weakness  in  us.  If  he 
has  been  forced  tu  it,  do  you,  O  Cleomedon!  believe,  that  it  is  possible  f()r  us  Acha?- 
ans  to  resist  the  Roman  arms,  to  which  the  Macedonians  have  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit? No  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  past  and  present  war.  The  Romans, 
at  that  time  employed  in  affairs  of  greater  importance,  gave  their  allies  little  or  no 
aid.  Now  they  have  put  an  end  to  the  Punic  w^ar,  which  they  sustained  sixteen 
years  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  they  do  not  send  succours  to  the  -^Etolians,  but  they 
themselves,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  invade  Philip  both  by  sea  and  land.  Quiri- 
tius,  the  third  consul  whom  they  had  sent  against  him,  having  found  him  in  a  post 
which  seemed  inaccessiv^e,  did,  nevertheless,  force  him  from  it,  plundered  his  camp, 
pursued  him  to  Thessaly,  and  took,  almost  in  his  sight,  the  strongest  R^rtress  belontr- 
ing  to  his  allies.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever  the  Athenian  ambassador 
has  adv^anced  concerning  the  cruelty,  the  avarice,  the  excesses  of  Philip,  is  not  true; 
that  the  crimes  which  he  committed  in  Attica  do  not  any  way  affect  us,  any  m.ore 
than  those  he  perpetrated  in  many  other  places  against  the  gods,  celesrial,  terrestrial, 
and  infernal,  that  we  even  ought  to  bury  in  everlasting  oblivion,  the  injuries  we  have 
suffered  from  him.  In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  that  we  are  not  treating  with  Philip, 
but  with  Antigonus,  a  mild  and  just  prince,  and  from  vvhom  we  all  have  received 
the  greatest  services;  would  he  make  a  demand  like  that  of  to-day,  so  evidently  op- 
posite to  our  safety  and  preservation?  In  case  Nabis  and  his  Laceda?monic'^ns  should 
come  and  invade  us  by  land,  and  the  Roman  fleet  by  sea,  will  it  be  possible  f()r  the 
king  to  support  us  against  such  formidable  enemies,  or  shall  we  be  able  to  defend 
ourselves?  Past  transactions  point  out  to  us  what  we  must  expect  hereafter.  The 
medium  which  is  proposed,  of  our  remaining  -neutral,  will  inevitably  render  us  a 
prey  to  the  conqueror,  who  Avill  not  fail  to  attack  us  as  cunning  politicians,  who 
waited  for  the  event,  before  we  would  declare  ourselves.  Believe  "what  I  say,  when 
I  assure  you  there  is  no  medium.  We  must  either  have  the  Romans  for  our  friends 
or  for  our  enemies;  and  they  are  come  to  us  with  a  strong  fleet,  to  offer  us  their 
friendship  and  their  aid.  To  refuse  so  advantageous  an  ofler,  and  slight  so  favoura- 
ble on  occasion,  which  will  never  return,  would  be  the  nighest  folly,  and  show  that 
we  run  voluntarily  on  our  owm  destruction." 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  great  noise  and  murmuring  throughout  the  wdiole 
assembly,  some  applauding  it  with  joy,  ami  others  opposing  it  with  violence.  The 
magistrates,  called  demiurgi,  were  no  less  divided  among"  themselves.  Of  these, 
who  were  ten  in  number,  five  declared  that  each  of  them  would  deliberate  upon  the 
affair  in  his  assembly,  and  befire  his  people;  and  the  other  five  protested  against  it, 
upon  pretence  that  the  laws  forbade  both  the  magistrate  to  propose,  and  the  assem- 
bly to  pass,  any  decree  contrary  to  the  alliance  cimcluded  with  Philip.  This  day 
was  entirely  spent  in  quarrels  and  tumultuous  cries.  There  remained  but  one  day 
more,  on  which  the  laws  directed  the  assembly  to  terminate.  The  debates  grew  so 
warm,  with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  concluded  in  it,  that  fathers  could  scarcely  for- 
bear striking  their  sons.  Memnon  of  Pallene  was  one  of  the  five  magistrates"  who 
refused  to  make  the  report.  His  father,  whose  name  was  Rhisiases,  entreated  and 
conjured  him  a  long  time,  to  let  the  Achaeans  provide  for  their  own  safety,  and  not 
expose  them,  by  his  obstinacy,  to  inevitable  ruin.  Finding  his  pravers  "would  not 
avail,  he  swore  that  he  would  kill  him  with  his  own  hands,  if  he  did  not  come  into 
his  opinion,  considering  him,  not  as  his  son,  but  the  enemy  of  his  country.  These 
terrible  menaces,  added  to  the  weight  of  paternal  authority,  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  Memnon,  that  he  at  last  acquiesced. 

The  next  day,  the  majority  in  the  assembly  desiring  to  have  the  affair  debated, 
and  the  people  clearly  manifesting  what  they  wanted,  the  Dymteans,  Megalopoli- 
tans,  and  some  of  the  Argives.  withdrew  from  the  assembly  before  the  decree  passed; 
and  no  one  took  offence  at  this,  because  they  had  particular  obligations  to  Philip, 
who  also  had  lately  done  them  very  considerable  services.     Gratitude  is  a  vitue  com- 
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mon  to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  ini!;ratitude  is  abhorred  every  where.  All  the  other 
states,  when  tiie  votes  were  to  be  taken,  conformed  immediately,  by  a  decr-ee,  the 
alliance  with  Attains  and  the  Rhodians;  and  suspended  the  entire  conclusion  of  that 
with  the  Romans,  till  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  ratification 
from  the  people,  without  which  nothing  could  be  concluded. 

In  the  mean  time,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Quintius;  and  the  whole  army 
of  the  Achseans  marched  to  Corinth,  which  Lucius,  the  consul's  brother,  had  already 
besieged,  haviui?  before  taken  CenchraiE.  They  at  first  carried  on  the  attack  but 
very  Hiintly,  from  the  hopes  that  a  quarrel  would  soon  arise  between  the  garrison  and 
the' inhabitants.  Fintiino;,  however,  that  the  city  was  quiet,  the  machines  of  war 
were  advanced  on  all  sides,  and  many  assaults  were  made,  which  the  besieged  sus- 
tained with  ii:reat  vii2:our,  and  always  repulsed  the  Romans.  There  was  in  Corinth 
a  great  number  of  Italian  deserters,'  who,  in  case  the  city  was  taken,  expected  no 
quTirter  t>om  the  Romans,  and  therefore  tbught  in  despair.  Philocles,  one  of  Philip's 
captains,  having  ilu'own  a  fresh  reinforcement  into  the  city,  and  the  Romans  despair- 
ing to  force  it;^  Lucius  at  last  acquiesced  with  the  advice  of  Attalus,  and  the  siege 
was  accordingly  raised.  The  Achseans  being  sent  away,  Attalus  and  the  Romans 
returned  on  iToard  the  ileets.  The  former  sailed  to  the  Pirteus,  and  the  latter  to 
Corcvra. 

While  the  fleets  besieged  Corinth,  T.  Quintius,  the  consul,  xwas  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Elatea,  where  he  was  more  successful;  for,  after  the  besieged  had  made  a 
vi'Torous  resistance,  he  took  the  city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel. 

'At  the  same  time,  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  as  had  declared  for  Philip,  found 
means  to  deliver  up  their  city  to  Philocles,  one  of  the  generals.  Thus,  notwithstand- 
in<T  the  alliance  which  the  Achseans  had  just  before  concluded  with  the  Romans, 
Philip  still  possessed  two  of  their  strongest  cities,  Corinth  and  Argos. 

SECTION  III. THE  JETOLIANS  AND  NABIS  DECLARE  FOR  THE  ROMANS.      PHILIP  DEFEATED, 

AND  A  PEACE  CONCLUDED. 

New  consuls  were  appointed  at  Rome;  but  as  the  sk)w  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  frequent  changing  of 
those  who  were  charged  with  them,  Flamininus  was  contiimed  in  his  command,  and 
ricruits  were  sent  him.* 

The  season  being  already  advanced,  Quintius  had  taken  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
Phocis  and  Locris;  when  Philip  sent  a  herald  to  him  to  desire  an  interview.!  Quin- 
tius complied  very  readily,  because  he  did  not  know  what  had  been  resolved  upon 
at  Rome,  with  regard  to  himsell;  and  that  a  conference  would  give  him  the  liberty, 
either  to  continue  the  war,  in  case  he  should  be  continued  in  the  command,  or  dispose 
matters  so  as  to  bring  about  a  peace,  if  a  successor  were  appointed  him.  The  time 
and  place  being  agreed  upon,  both  parties  met.  Philip  was  attended  by  several 
Macedonian  noblenTen,  and  Cycliadus,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Ach^ans,  whom  the 
people  had  banished  a  siiort  time  before.  The  Roman  general  was  accompanied  by 
Amynander,  king  of  Athamania,  and  by  all  the  deputies  of  the  allies.  After  some 
disputes  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial,  Quintius  made  his  proposals,  and  every  one 
of  the  allies  their  demands.  Piiilip  answered  them;  and  as  he  began  to  inveigh  against 
the  iEtolians,  Phineas,  their  magistrate^  interrupted  him  with  these  words:  "We  are 
not  assembled  here  merely  about  words;  our  business  is  either  to  conquer  sword  in 
hand,  or  to  submit  to  the  most  povverful."  "A  blind  man  may  see  that,"  replied 
Philip,  ridiculing  Phineas,  whose  sight  was  bad.  Philip  was  very  fond  of  jests,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  them,  even  while  treating  on  the  most  serious  affairs;  a  beha- 
viour very  unbecoming  a  prince.j  ^ 

This  fir>t  interview  being  spent  in  contests,  they  met  again  the  next  day.  Philip 
came  very  late  to  the  place  of  meeting,  which  it  was  believed  he  did  purposely,  in 
order  that  t!ie  iEtolians  and  Achseans  might  not  have  sufficient  time  for  answering 
him.  He  had  a  private  conference  with  Quintius,  who  having  acquainted  the  con- 
federates vvithhis  proposals,  notone  approved  them;  and  they  were  onthe  pointof  break- 
ing ofl'the  conference,  when  Philip  desired  that  the  decision  might  be  suspended  till 
the  next  day;  promising  that  ho  himself  would  comply,  in  case  it  were  not  in  his  power 
to  bring  them  into  his  opinion.     At  their  next  meeting,  he  earnestly  entreated  Quin- 

•  A.  M.  -^SO-.     Am.  J.  C.  1^7.    Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  27  et  28. 

t  Liv.l.xx»i.n.32— 37.    Polyb    I.  xvii  p.  742—752.     Plut.  in  Flamin.  p.371. 

t  Erat  dieatior  itatura  quam  regera  doeei  ei  ne  inter  iteria  quitlt-m  risu  satis  teraperans.— Liv. 
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lius  and  the  allies  not  to  oppose  a  peace;  promising,  either  to  agree  to  it  on  the  con- 
ditions which  he  himself" should  prescribe,  or  accept  ol'  such  as  the  senate  might  re- 
quire. They  could  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  demand;  and  accordingly  a  truce  was 
agreed  to,  but  on  condition,  that  his  troops  should  immediately  have  Phocis  and  Locris. 
Atter  this,  the  several  parties  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome. 

When  they  arrived,  those  of  the  allies  were  heard  first.  They  inveighed  heavily 
against  Pljilip  on  several  accounts;  but  they  endeavoured  particularly  to  prove,  by 
the  situation  of  the  places,  that  in  case  he  should  continue  possessed  of  Demetrias 
in  Thessaly,  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  Corinth  in  Achaia,  cities  which  he  himself  justly 
though  insolently,  called  the  shackles  of  Greece,  it  would  be  impossible  for  that  coun- 
try to  enjoy  its  liberty.  The  king's  ambassadors  were  afterwards  called  in.  As  they 
opened  with  a  subject  that  would  have  been  protracted  to  a  great  length,  they  were 
interrupted,  and  asked  at  once,  whether  they  would  give  up  the  three  cities  in  ques- 
tion? Having  answered,  that  no  orders  or  instructions  had  been  given  them  on  that 
head,  they  were  sent  back,  without  being  gratified  in  a  single  demand.  It  was  left 
to  the  option  of  Quintius,  either  to  conclude  a  peace  or  carry  on  the  war.  By  this  he 
perceived  that  the  senate  would  not  be  dissatisfied  at  the  latter;  and  he  himself  was 
much  better  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  victory,  than  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 
He  therefore  would  not  agree  to  an  interview  with  Philip;  and  sent  to  inform  him, 
that  hereafter  he  would  never  agree  to  any  proposals  he  might  offer  with  regard  to 
peace,  if  he  did  not  engage,  by  way  of  preliminary,  entirely  to  quit  Greece. 

Philip  was  now  firmly  resolved  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  war.  As 
it  would  be  dilficult  for  him  to  preserve  the  cities  of  Achsea,  through  their  great  dis- 
tance from  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  delivered  up  Argosto  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
but  only  as  a  trust,  which  he  was  to  surrender  back  to  him,  in  case  he  should  be  vic- 
torious in  this  war;  but  if  things  should  fall  out  otherwise,  he  then  was  to  possess  it 
as  his  own.  The  tyrant  accepting  the  conditions,  he  was  brought  in  the  night  into 
the  city.  Immediately  the  houses  and  possessions  of  such  of  the  chiefs  as  had  fled 
were  plundered;  and  those  who  remained,  were  robbed  of  all  their  gold  and  silver,  and 
taxed  in  very  heavy  sums.  Those  who  gave  their  money  readily  and  cheerfully, 
were  not  molested;  but  such  as  were  either  suspected  to  conceal  their  riches,  or  dis- 
covered only  part  af  them,  were  cruelly  whipped  with  rods,  like  so  many  slaves,  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  indignity.  Nabis  having  summoned  the  assembly,  the  first 
decree  he  enacted  was  for  the  abolition  of  debts;  and  the  second,  for  dividing  the 
lands  equally  among  the  citizens.  This  is  the  double  bait  generally  hung  out,  to  win 
the  affections  of  the  common  people,  and  exasperate  them  against  the  rich.* 

The  tyrant  soon  forgot  from  whom,  and  on  what  condition,  he  held  the  city.  He 
sent  ambassadors  to  Quintius  and  to  Attains,  to  acquaint  them  that  he  was  master 
of  Argos;  and  to  invite  them  to  an  interview,  in  which  he  hoped  that  they  would  agree, 
without  difficulty,  to  such  conditions  of  a  treaty  as  he  was  desirous  of  concluding  with 
them.  His  proposal  was  accepted;  in  consequence  of  which  the  proconsul  and  the 
king  had  an  interview  whh  him  near  Argos;  a  step  whicii  seemed  very  unbecoming 
in  both.  In  this  meeting,  the  Romans  insisted  that  Nabis  should  furnish  them  with 
troops,  and  discontinue  the  war  with  the  Achseans.  The  tyrant  agreed  to  the  first 
article;  but  would  consent  only  to  a  four  months'  truce  with  the  Achseans.  The  treaty 
was  concluded  on  those  conditions.  The  alliance  with  such  a  tyrant  as  Nabis,  'so 
infamous  for  his  injustice  and  cruelty,  reflects  dishonour  on  the  Romans:  but  in  war, 
soldiers  think  themselves  allowed  to  take  all  advantages,  at  the  expense  even  of  hon- 
our and  equity. 

Nabis,  after  putting  a  strong  garrison  into  Argos,  had  plundered  all  the  men,  and 
dispossessed  them  of  all  their  ricFies;  shortly  after,  he  sent  his  wife  thither,  to  use  the 
ladies  in  the  same  manner.  Accordingly  she  sent  for  the  women  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction, either  separately  or  in  company;  when,  partly  by  civility,  and  partly  by 
threats,  she  extorted  from  them,  at  different  times,  not  only  all  their  gold,  but  also 
their  richest  clothes,  their  most  valuable  moveables,  and  all  their  precious  stones  and 
jewels. 

When  the  spring  was  come,  for  the  incidents  I  have  h?re  related  happened  in  the 
winter,  Quintius  and  Attalus  resolved,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Bceo- 
tians,  who  till  then  had  been  uncertain  and  wavering.  In  this  view  they  went,  with 
some  ambassadors  of  the  confederates,  to  Thebes,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  coun- 

•  Liv.  1.  iiu  n,  38—40.    Plut.  in  Flamiii.  p.  372. 
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try,  and  the  place  \viiere  the  common  assembly  met.  They  were  secretly  favoured 
and  supported  by  Antiphilus,  the  chief  magistrate.  The  Boeotians  thought  at  first 
that  they  had  come  without  forces,  and  unguarded;  but  were  greatly  surprised  when 
they  saw  Quintius  followed  by  a  considerable  detachment  of  troops,  whence  they  im- 
mediately judged  that  things  would  be  carried  on  in  an  arbitrary  manner  in  the  as- 
sembly. It  was  summoned  to  meet  the  next  day.  They,  however,  concealed  their 
grief  and  surprise;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  of  no  use,  and  even  dangerous,  to 
have  discovered  them.* 

Attains  spoke  first,  and  expatiated  on  the  services  which  his  ancestors  and  himself 
had  done  all  Greece,  and  the  republic  of  the  Boeotians  in  particular.  Being  hurried 
away  by  his  zeal  for  the  Romans,  and  speaking  with  greater  vehemence  than  suited 
his  age,  he  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  and  seemed  half  dead;  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  carry  him  out  of  the  assembly,  which  interrupted  their  deliberations 
for  some  time.  Aristhenes,  captain-general  of  the  Achseans,  spoke  next;  and  after 
him  Quintius,  who  did  not  speak  much,  and,  laid  greater  stress  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
Romans,  than  on  their  power  or  arms.  Afterwards  the  votes  were  taken,  when  an  al- 
liance with  the  Romans  was  unanimously  resolved  on;  no  one  daring  to  oppose  or 
■peak  agaihst  it. 

As  the  disorder  of  Attalus  did  not  seem  dangerous,  Quintius  left  him  at  Thebes, 
and  returned  to  Elatea,  highly  satisfied  with  the  double  alliance  he  had  concluded 
with  the  Achfeans  and  Boeotians,  which  entirely  secured  him  behind,  and  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  employing  his  whole  attention  and  efforts  on  the  side  of  Macedonia. 

As  soon  as  Attalus  had  recovered  a  little  strength,  he  was  carried  to  Pergamus, 
where  he  soon  after  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy- two  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned 
iorty-four.  Polybius  observes,  that  Attalus  did  not  imitate  most  great  men,  to  whom 
great  riches  are  generally  the  occasion  of  plunging  into  vices  and  irregularities  of 
every  kind.  His  generous  and  magnificent  use  of  riches,  directed  and  tempered  by 
prudence,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  dominions,  and  of  adorning  him- 
self with  the  title  of  king.  He  imagined  he  Avas  rich,  only  that  he  might  do  good  to 
others;  and  thought  that  he  put  out  his  money  at  a  high  and  very  lawful  interest,  in 
expending  it  in  acts  of  bounty,  and  in  purchasing  friends.  He  governed  his  subjects 
with  the  strictest  justice,  and  always  observed  his  engagements  inviolably  with  his  al- 
lies. He  was  a  generous  friend,  a  tender  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  per- 
fectly discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  king  and  of  a  private  man.  He  left  four  sons, 
Eumenes,  Attalus,  Phileteres,  and  Athenseus,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion hereafter.! 

The  armies  on  both  sides  had  set  out  upon  their  march,  in  order  to  terminate  the 
war  by  a  battle.  The  forces  were  nearly  equal,  and  each  consisted  of  about  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  thousand  men.  Quintius  advanced  into  Thessaly,  where  he  was 
informed  the  enemy  were  also  arrived;  but  being  unable  to  discover  exactly  the  place 
where  they  were  encamped,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  cut  stakes,  in  order  to  make 
use  of  them  upon  occasion.^ 

Here  Polybius,  and  Livy,  who  frequently  copies  him,  show  the  different  manner  in 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  stakes  with  which  they  fortified  their  camp. 
Among  the  former,  the  best  stakes  were  those  round  whose  trunk  a  greater  number  of 
branches  were  spread,  which  made  them  so  much  the  heav^ier;  besides,  as  the  arms  of 
the  Grecian  soldiers  were  so  ponderous  that  they  could  scarcely  carry  them,  they  con- 
sequently could  not  easily  carry  stakes  at  the  same  time.  The  Romans  did  not  leave 
more  than  three,  or  at  most,  four  branches  to  each  stake  they  cut,  and  all  of  them  on 
the  same  side.  In  this  manner  the  soldier  was  able  to  carry  two  or  three  of  them 
when  tied  together,  and  especially  as  he  was  not  incommoded  with  his  arms;  his  buck- 
ler being  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  having  only  two  or  three  javelins  in  his  hand. 

The  latter  kind  of  stakes  are  also  of  much  greater  service.  Those  of  the  Greeks 
might  be  very  easily  pulled  up.  As  the  Grecian  stake,  the  trunk  of  which  was  large, 
was  single  arid  detached  from  the  rest,  and  besides,  as  the  branches  of  it  were  strong 
and  numerous,  two  or  three  soldiers  could  easily  pull  it  out,  and  by  that  means  open 
a  way  to  enter  the  camp;  not  to  mention  that  all  the  stakes  near  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  loosened,  because  their  branches  were  too  short  to  interweave  with  each 
other.     But  it  was  not  so  with  the  stakes  cut  by  the  Romans;  their  branches  being  so 

*  Liv.  l.xxxiii.  n.  1.  2, 
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closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  discover  the  stake  to  which  they 
belontred.  Nor  could  any  man  pull  up  those  stakes  by  thrusting  liis  hand  into  the 
branches,  which  were  so  closely  entwined  that  no  vacant  place  Avas  left;  besides  which, 
all  the  ends  of  them  were  sharp  pointed.  But  though  any  hold  could  have  been  laid 
on  them,  yet  the  foot  could  not  easily  be  removed,  lor  two  reasons;  first,  because  it 
was  driven  so  deep  into  the  ground  that  there  was  no  moving  it;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause the  branches  were  so  closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pull  up  one, 
without  forcing  away  several  others  at  the  same  time.  Though  two  or  three  men  ap- 
plied their  whole  strength  to  them,  yet  i"t  was  impossible  for  them  to  force  the  stakes 
away.  And  whenever,  by  ^shaking  and  moving  them  about,  they  were  at  last  forced 
out  of  their  places,  still  the  opening  made  in  that  manner  was  almost  imperceptible. 
Thus  these  kind  of  stakes  were  preferable,  on  three  accounts,  to  those  of  the  Greeks; 
they  were  to  be  had  every  where,  could  be  carried  with  ease,  and  were  a  strong  pali- 
sade lo  a  camp. 

These  sort  of  digressions^  made  by  so  great  a  master  as  Polybius,  which  turn  on  the 
usages  and  practice  of  war,  conmionly  please  persons  of  the  military  profession,  to 
whom  they  may  fiirnish  useful  hints;  and,  in  my  opinion,  I  ought  to  neglect  nothing 
that  may  conduce  to  the  public  utility. 

After  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  above  mentioned,  he  marched  out  at 
the  head  of  all  his  forces.     After  a  few  skirmishes,  in  which  the  ^tolian  cavalry  sig- 
nalized themselves,  and  were  always  victorious,  the  two  armies  halted  near  Scotusa. 
Exceeding  heavy  rains^  attended  with  thunder,  having  fiillen  the  night  before,  the 
next  day  was  so  cloudy  and   dark,  that  a  man  could  scarcely  see  two  paces  before 
him.     Philip  then  detached  a  body  of  troops,  commanding  them  to  seize  upon  the 
summit  of  the  hills  called  Cynoscephale,  which  separated  his  camp  from  that  of  the 
Romans.     Quintius  also  detached  ten  squadrons  of  horse,  and  about  a  thousand  light- 
armed  troops,  to  reconnoitre  the    enemy;  and  at  the  same  time  directed  them  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  beware  of  ambuscades,  as  the  weather  was  so  very  gloomy.   This 
detachment  met  ihat  of  the  Macedonians  which  had  seized  the  eminences.     At  first, 
both  parties  were  a  little  surprised  at  meeting,  and  afterwards  began  to  skirmish. 
Each  party  sent  advice  to  the  general  what  was  doing.     The  Romans,  being  not 
very  able  to  oppose  the  enemy,  despatched  a  courier  to  desire  a  reinforcement.    Quin- 
tius immediately  sent  Archidamus  and  Eupolemus,  both  iEtolians;  and  with  thera, 
two  tribunes,  each  of  whom  commanded  a  thousand  men,  with  five  hundred   horse, 
which,  joining  the  former,  soon  changed  the  force  of  the  engagement.     The  Mace- 
donians behaved  very  valiantly;  but  being  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  their  arms, 
ihevfledto  the  hills,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the  king  for  succour. 
■    Philip,  who  had  detached  a  party  of  his  soldiers  for  forage,  being  informed  of  the 
danger  his  first  troops  were  in,  and  the  sky  beginning  to  clear  up,  despatched  Hera- 
clides,  wiio  commanded  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  Leo,  who  commanded  that  of  Mace- 
donia, and  Athenagoras,  under  whom  were  all  the  hired  soldiws,  those  of  Thrace  ex- 
cepted.    When  this  reinforcement  joined  the  first  detachment,  the  courage  of  the 
Macedonians  revived,  and  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  Romans  from 
the  hills.     They  even  would  have  gained  a  complete  victory,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
resistance  made  by  the  JiLtolian  cavalry,  who  fought  with  astonishing  courage  and 
intrepidity.     These  were  the  best  soldiers  among  the  Greeks,  and  were  particularly 
famous  for  skirmishes  and  single  combats.     These  so  well  sustained  the  impetuous 
charge  of  the  Macedonians,  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  bravery,  the  Romans  would 
have  been  driven  into  the  valley.     At  some  distance  from  the  enemy,  they  rested  g. 
short  time,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  fight. 

Couriers  came  every  moment  to  inform  Philip,  that  the  Romans  were  terrified  and 
fled,  and  that  the  time  Avas  come  for  defeating  them  entirely.  Philip  was  not  pleased, 
either  with  the  place  or  the  weather,  but  could  not  refuse  himself  either  to  the  repeat- 
ed shouts  or  entreaties  of  his  soldiers,  who  besought  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle; 
and  accordingly  he  marched  them  out  of  his  intrenchments.  The  proconsul  did  the 
same,  and  drew  up  his  soldiers  in  order  of  battle. 

The  leaders  on  each  side,  at  this  moment,  in  which  their  fate  was  about  to  be  de- 
termined, animated  their  troops  by  all  the  most  affecting  motives.  Philip  represent- 
ed to  his  soldiers^  the  Persians,  Bactrians,  Indians,  in  a  word,  all  Asia,  and  the  whole 
east,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms;  adding,  that  they  ought  to  behave  with  the 
greater  courage,  as  they  now  were  to  fight,  not  for  sovereignty,  but  for  liberty,  which, 
to  valiant  men,  is  more  dear  and  valuable  than  the  empire  of  the  miiverse.    Thei 
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proconsul  reminded  his  soldiers  of  the  victories  they  had  so  lately  gained;  on  one  sicTer 
Sicily  and  Carthage;  on  the  other,  Italy  and  Spain,  subdued  by  the  Romans;  and,  to 
sav  all  in  a  word,  Hannibal,  the  great  Hannibal,  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
Alexander,  driven  out  oi"  Italy  by  their  truimphant  arms:  and,  what  ought  lo  rouse 
their  courage  still  higher,  Philip,  whom  they  now  were  about  to  engage,  defeated 
more  than  once,  and  obliged  to  fly  before  them. 

Fn-ed  by  these  speeches,  the  soldiers,  who,  on  one  side,  called  themselves  victors 
of  the  east;  and  on  the  other,  conquerors  of  the  west;  the  former,  fired  with  the  glo- 
rious achievements  of  their  ancestors;  and  the  latter,  proud  of  the  trophies  and  the 
victories  they  had  so  lately  gained;  prepared  on  each  side  for  battle.*  Flamininus, 
having  commanded  the  right  wing  not  to  move  from  its  post,  placed  the  elephants  in 
the  front  of  this  wing;  and  marching  with  a  haughty  and  intrepid  air,  led  on  the  left 
wing  against  the  enemy  in  person.  The  skirmishers  seeing  themselves  supported  by 
the  legions,  now  returned  to  the  charge,  and  began  the  attack. 

Philip,  with  his  light-armed  troops,  and  the  right  wing  of  his  phalanx,  hastened  to- 
ward the  mountains;  commanding  Nicanor  to  march  the  rest  of  the  army  immediate 
ly  after  him.  When  he  approached  the  Roman  camp,  and  found  his  light-armed 
troops  engajed,  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  at  the  sight.  But,  shortly  alter,  seeing 
them  give  way,  and  in  great  want  of  support,  he  was  obliged  to  sustain  them,  and 
engaore  in  a  general  battle,  though  the  greatest  part  of  his  phalanx  was  still  upon  their 
march  toward  the  hills  where  he  then  was.  In  the  mean  time,  he  received  such  of 
his  troops  as  had  been  repulsed;  posted  them,  whether  horse  or  foot,  on  the  right 
wing;  and  commanded  the  light-armed  soldiers  and  the  phalanx  to  double  their  files, 
and  to  keep  their  ranks  close  on  the  right. 

This  being  done,  as  the  Romans  were  near,  he  commanded  the  phalanx  to  march 
toward  them  with  their  pikes  presented,  and  the  light-armed  soldiers  to  extend  be- 
yond them  on  the  right  and  left.  Quintius  iiad  also,  at  the  same  time,  received  into 
his  intervals  those  who  had  begun  the  fight,  and  he  charged  the  Macedonians.  The 
battle  being  commenced,  each  side  set  up  the  most  dreadful  cries.  Philip's  riiiht 
wing  had  evidently  all  the  advantage;  for,  charging  impetuously  from  those  hills  with 
his  phalanx  on  the  Romans,  the  latter  could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  troops,  so  well 
closed  and  covered  with  their  shields,  and  an  impenetrable  front  of  pikes.  The  Rom- 
ans were  obliged  to  give  way. 

But  it  was  different  with  regard  to  Philip's  left  wing,  which  had  but  just  come  up. 
As  its  ranks  w^ere  broke  and  separated  by  the  hillocks  and  uneven  ground,  Quintius 
flew  to  his  right  wing,  and  charged  vigorously  the  left  wing  of  the  Macedonians; 
persuaded,  that  if  he  could  break  it,  and  throw  it  into  disorder,  it  would  draw  after  it 
the  other  wing,  already  victorious.  The  event  answered  his  expectation.  As  this 
wing,  on  account  of  the  unevenness  and  ruggedness  of  the  ground,  could  not  keep  in 
the  form  of  a  phalanx,  nor  double  its  ranks  to  give  depth  to  that  order  of  battle  in 
which  its  whole  strength  consists,  it  was  entirely  defeated. 

On  this  occasion,  a  tribune,  who  had  not  above  twenty  companies'under  him,  made 
a  movement  that  contributed  very  much  to  the  victory.  Observing  that  Philip,  who 
was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  charged  the  left  wing  of  the 
Romans  with  vigour,  he  left  the  right  where  he  was,  it  not  being  in  want  of  sup- 
port, and  considering  the  present  disposition  of  the  armies,  consulting  only  his  own 
reason,  he  marched  toward  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  charged  them 
in  the  rear  with  all  hLs  troops.  The  phalanx,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  length  of 
the  pikes,  and  the  closeness  of  its  ranks,  could  not  fiice  about  to  the  rear,  nor  fight 
man  to  man.  The  tribune  broke  into  it,  killing  all  before  him  as  he  advanced;  and 
the  Macedonians,  not  being  able  to  defentl  themselves,  threw  down  their  arms  and 
fled.  What  increased  the  slaughter  was,  that  the  Romans,  who  had  given  way,  hav- 
ing rallied,  had  returned  to  attack  the  phalanx  in  front  at  the  same  time. 

Philip,  judging  at  first  of  the  rest  of  the  battle  from  the  advantage  he  had  obtained 
in  his  wing,  assured  himself  of  a  complete  victory.  But  whem  he  saw  his  soldiers 
throw  down  their  arms,  and  the  Romans  pouring  upon  them  from  behind,  he  drew 
off  with  a  body  of  troops  to  some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  from  thence 
took  a  survey  of  the  whole  engagement;  but  perceiving  that  tiie  Romans,  who  pursued 

•His  adhnrtationibni  utrinque  concitati  milifcs,  pr?e  lio  concnrnint,  alteri  orientis^altcri  occidentis  jmperio 
Pfloriantss,  ferentesf|up  in  helium,  alii  majoiura  suotuin  antiquain  ct  obsoletani  gloriam,  alii  virentem  recenti- 
bu»  experiineutis  virtutis  fiorem.— Justin. 
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Ms  lefl  wing,  extended  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  he  got  together  all 
the  Thracians  and  Macedonians  he  could  assemble,  and  endeavoured  to  save  liim- 
self  by  flight. 

After  the  batde,  in  every  part  of  which  victory  had  declared  for  the  Romans,  Phi- 
lip retired  to  Tempe,  where  he  halted,  to  await  for  those  who  had  escaped  the  defeat. 
He  had  been  so  prudent  as  to  send  orders  to  Larissa  to  burn  all  his  papers,  that  the 
Romans  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  distressing  any  of  his  friends.  The  Ro- 
mans pursued  for  some  time  those  who  fled.  The  -^.tolians  were  accused  of  having 
occasioned  Philip's  escape.  For  they  amused  themselves  in  plundering  his  camp, 
while  the  Romans  were  employed  in  pursuing  the  enemy;  so  that  when  they  return- 
ed, they  found  almost  nothing  in  it.  They  reproached  them  first  on  that  account, 
and  afterwards  quarrelled  openly,  each  side  loading  the  other  with  the  grossest  m- 
sults.  On  the  morrow,  after  having  got  together  the  prisoners  and  the  rest  of  the 
spoils,  they  marched  toward  Larissa.  The  Romans  lost  about  seven  hundred  men 
in  this  battle,  and  the  Macedonians  thirteen  thousand,  eight  thousand  of  whom  died 
in  the  field,  and  five  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Cy- 
noscephale. 

The  iEtolians  had  certainly  signalized  themselves  in  this  battle,  and  contributed 
very  much  to  the  victory;  but,  they  were  so  vain,  or  rather  insolent,  as  to  ascribe  the 
success  of  it  entirely  to  themselves;  declaring,  without  reserve  or  modesty,  that  they 
were  lar  better  soldiers  than  the  Romans,  and  spread  this  report  throughout  all  Greece. 
Quintius,  who  v/as  already  offended  at  them,  for  their  greedy  impatience  in  seizing 
the  plunder  without  waiting  for  ilie  Romans,  was  still  more  enraged  at  them,  for 
their  insolent  reports  in  regard  to  their  superior  valour.  From  that  time  he  behaved 
with  great  coldness  toward  them,  and  never  informed  them  of  any  thing  relating  to 
public  affairs,  affecting  to  humble  their  pride  on  all  occasions. 

These  reports  seem  to  have  made  too  strong  an  impression  on  Quintius,  who  ought, 
in  piudence,  to  have  acted  with  more  tenderness  and  caution  in  regard  to  allies  so 
useful  to  the  Romans;  for  by  thus  alienating  their  affection,  he  paved  the  way,  at  a 
distance,  tor  that  open  defection,  to  which  the  resentment  of  the  jEtolians  afterwards 
carried  them.  But  had  he  dissembled  wisely;  had  he  shut  his  eyes'and  ears  to  many 
things,  and  appeared  sometimes  ignorant  of  wdiat  the  ^Etolians  might  say  or  do  im- 
properly, he  might  perhaps,  have  remedied  every  thing. 

Some  days  after  the  battle,  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Flaminius,  w^ho  was  at 
Larissa,  under  pretence  of  desiring  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead;  but,  in  reality,  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  him.  The  proconsul  agreed  to  both  requests;  and  w^as  so 
polite  as  to  bid  the  messenger  tell  the  king,  "that  he  desired  him  not  to  despond." 
The  jEtolians  were  highly  offended  at  this  message.  As  these  people  were  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  judged  of  it  from  their  own,  they 
imagined  that  Flamininus  would  not  have  appeared  favourable  to  Philip,  if  the  latter 
had  not  corrupted  him  by  bribes;  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  spread  such  reports 
among  the  allies. 

The  Roman  general  set  out,  with  the  confederates,  for  tiie  entrance  to  Tempe, 
which  was  the  appointed  rendezvous.  He  assembled  them  before  the  kino'  arrived, 
to  inquire  what  they  thought  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Amynandrus,  king  of 
Athamania,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  said  that  such  a  treaty  ought  to  be 
concluded,  as  might  enable  Greece  to  preserve  peace  and  liberty,  even  in  the  absence 
of  the  Romans. 

Alexander  the  jEtolian  spoke  next,  and  said,  that  if  the  proconsul  imagined,  that 
in  concluding  a  peace  with  Philip,  he  should  procure  a  solid  peace  for  the  Romans,  or 
lasting  liberty  for  the  Greeks,  he  was  greatly  mistaken;  that  the  way  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Macedonian  war,  would  be  to  drive  Philip  out  of  his  kingdom;  and  that  this  might 
be  very  easily  affected,  providing  he  would  take  advantage 'of  the  present  occasion. 
After  corroborating  what  he  had  advanced  with  several  reasons,  he  sat  dowm. 

Quintius,  addressing  himself  to  Alexander;  "You  do  not  know,"  says  he,  "either 
the  character  of  the  Romans,  my  views,  or  the  interests  of  Greece.  It  is  not  usual 
with  the  Romans,  after  they  have  engaged  in  war  with  a  king,  or  other  power,  to 
ruin  him  entirely;  and  of  this,  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginian's  are  a  manifest  proofs 
As  to  myself,  I  never  intended  to  make  an  irreconcilable  war  against  Philip;  but  was 
incUned  to  grant  him  a  peace,  whenever  he  should  yield  to  the  conditions  that  should 
be  prescribed  him.     You,  yourselves,  iEtolians,  in"  the  assemblies  which  were  held 
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for  that  purpose,  never  once  mentioned  depriving  Philip  of  his  kingdom.  Should  vic- 
tory inspire  us  with  sucli  a  design?  How  shameful  are  such  sentiments!  When  an 
enemy  attacks  us  in  the  field,  it  is  our  business  to  repel  him  with  bravery  and  haugh- 
tiness; but  when  he  is  fallen,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  victor  to  show  moderation,  gentle- 
ness, and  humanity.  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  their  interest,  I  confess,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  less  powerful  than  Ibrmerly;  but  it  no  less  con- 
cerns their  welfare,  that  it  should  not  be  entirely  destroyed.  That  kingdom  serves 
them  as  a  barrier  against  the  Thracians  and  Gauls,*  who,  were  they  not  checked  by 
it,  would  certainly  fall  heavy  upon  Greece,  as  they  have  frequently  done  before." 

Flaminiiius  concluded  with  declaring,  that  his  opinion  and  that  of  the  council  was, 
that  if  Philip  would  promise  to  observe  faithfully  all  the  conditions  which  the  allies 
had  formerly  prescribed,  that  then  a  peace  should  be  granted  him,  after  having  con- 
sulted the  senate  about  it;  and  that  the  -SLtolians  might  form  whatever  resolutions 
they  pleased  on  this  occasion.  Phineas,  prsetor  of  the  jEtolians,  having  represented, 
in  very  strong  terms,  that  Philip,  if  he  should  escape  the  present  danger,  would  soon 
form  new  projects,  and  light  up  a  fresh  war;  "I  shall  take  care  of  that,"  replied  the 
proconsul,  "and  shall  take  etiectual  methods  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  undertake 
any  thing  against  us." 

The  next  day,  Philip  arrived  at  the  place  a])poinied  for  the  conference;  and  three 
days  after,  the  council  being  assembled  again,  he  came  into  it,  and  spoke  with  so 
much  prudence  and  wisdom,  as  softened  the  whole  assembly.  He  declared  that  he 
"would  accept,  and  execute,  whatever  conditions  the  Romans  and  the  allies  should 
prescribe;  and  that  with  regard  to  every  thing  else,  he  would  rely  entirely  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  senate.  Upon  these  words  the  whole  council  were  silent.  Only  Phi- 
neas the  iEtolians  started  some  difficulties,  which  were  altogether  improper,  and  for 
that  reason  entirely  disregarded. 

But  what  prompted  Flamininus  to  urge  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  was  his  having 
advice  that  Antiochus,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  marching  out  of  Syria,  in  order 
to  make  an  irruption  into  Europe.  He  apprehended,  that  Philip  might  think  of  put- 
ting his  cities  in  a  condition  of  defence,  and  thereby  might  gain  time.  Besides,  he 
was  sensible,  that  should  another  consul  come  in  his  stead,  aU  the  honour  of  the  war 
would  be  ascribed  to  him.  These  reasons  prevailed  with  him  to  grant  the  king  a 
truce  for  four  months;  whereupon  he  received  four  hundred  talents  from  him,  took 
Demetrius  his  son,  and  some  of  his  friends,  as  hostages,  and  gave  him  permission  to 
send  to  Rome,  to  receive  such  farther  conditions  from  the  senate  as  they  should  pre- 
scribe. Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the  parties  separated,  after  having  mutually 
promised,  that  in  case  a  peace  should  not  be  concluded,  Flamininus  should  return  to 
Philip  the  talents  and  the  hostages.  This  being  done,  the  several  parties  concerned 
sent  deputations  to  Rome;  some  to  solicit  peace,  and  others  to  throw  obstacles  in  its  way. 

While  these  measures  were  concerting,  to  bring  about  a  general  peace,  some  expe- 
ditions, of  litde  importance,  were  undertaken  in  several  places.  Androsthenes,  who 
commanded  under  ;he  king,  at  Corinth,  had  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  consisting 
of  more  than  six  thousand  men;  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Nicostratus,  praetor  of 
the  Acha?ans,  who  came  upon  him  unawares,  and  attacked  him  at  a  time  when  his 
troops  Wfre  dispersed  up  and  down  the  plains,  and  plundering  ihe  country.  The 
Acarnanians  were  divided  in  tlieir  sentiments;  some  being  for  Philip,  and  others  for 
the  Romans.  The  latter  had  laid  siege  to  Leucus.  News  being  brought  of  the  vic- 
tory gained  at  Cynoscephale ,  the  whole  country  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  At 
the  same  time  the  Rhodianstook  Perea,  a  small  country  in  Caria,  which,  as  they  pre- 
tended, belonged  to  them,  and  had  been  unjustly  taken  from  them  by  the  Macedon- 
ians. Phili]),  on  the  other  side,  repulsed  the  Dardanians,  who  had  made  an  inroad 
into  his  kingdom,  to  plunder  it  during  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs.  After  this  expedi- 
tion, tlie  king  retired  to  Thessalonica.f 

At  Rome,  the  time  for  the  election  of  consuls  having  arrived,  L.  Furius  Purpureo 
and  M.  Ciaudis  Marcellus  were  chosen.  At  the  same  time  letters  arrived  from  Quin- 
tus,  containing  the  particulars  of  his  victory  over  Philip.  They  were  first  read  before 
the  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  people;  and  public  prayers,  during  five  days,  were 
ordered,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  protection  they  had  granted  the  Romans  in  the 
war  against  Philip.J 

•  A  great  number  of  Gauls  had  settled  in  the  countries  adjoining  Thrace. 
tLiv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  14— 19. 
t  A.  M.  8803.    Ant.  J.  C.  196.    Polyb.  E\cc\pU  Lcgat.  p.  793,  794.    Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  24,  ct  27-2p. 
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Some  days  after,  ambassadors  arrived  to  treat  of  the  intended  peace  with  the  king 
of  Macedonia;  the  affair  was  debated  in  the  senate.  Each  of  the  ambassadors  made 
long  speeches,  according  to  his  respective  views  and  interests;  but  at  last  the  majority 
were  for  peace.  The  same  affair  being  brought  before  the  people,  Marcellus,  who 
passionately  desired  to  command  the  armies  in  Greece,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
break  the  treaty,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  for  the  people  approved  the  proposal  of  Fla- 
minimis,  and  ratified  the  conditions.  Tiie  senate  afterwards,  appointed  ten  of  the 
most  illustrious  citizens  to  go  into  Greece,  to  settle,  in  conjunction  with  Flamininus, 
the  affairs  of  that  country,  and  secure  its  liberties.  In  the  same  Assembly,  the  Achse- 
ans  desired  to  be  received  as  allies  of  the  people  of  Rome;  but  that  afiair  meeting 
with  some  difficulties,  it  was  refierred  to  the  ten  commissioners. 

A  sedition  had  broken  out  in  Bceotia,  between  the  partisans  of  Philip  and  those  of 
the  Rt)mans,  which  rose  to  a  great  height.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  attended  with 
any  ill  consequences,  the  proconsul  having  soon  appeased  it. 

The  ten  commissioners,  who  had  set  out  from  Rome  to  settle  tlie  affairs  of  Greece, 
soon  arrived  in  that  country.  The  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
they  settled  in  concert  with  Flamininus,  were  as  follow:  that  all  the  other  cities*  of 
Greece,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  should  be  free,  and  be  governed  by  their  own 
laws:  that  Philip,  before  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  should  ev^acuate  those 
in  which  he  then  had  garrisons:  that  he  should  restore  to  the  Romans  all  the  prison- 
ers and  deserters,  and  deliver  up  to  them  all  the  ships  that  had  decks,  five  feluccas 
excepted,  and  the  galleys  having  sixteen  benches  of  rowers.  That  he  should  pay 
a  thousand  talents;  one  half  down,  and  the  other  half  in  ten  years,  fifty  every  year, 
by  way  of  tribute.  Among  the  hostages  required  of  him,  was  Demetrius  his  son, 
who  accordingly  was  sent  to  Rome.t 

In  this  manner  Flamininus  ended  the  Macedonian  war,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  Greeks  and  very  happily  for  Rome.  For,  not  to  mention  Hannibal,  who,  though 
vanquished,  might  still  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  the  Romans  considerable  em- 
ployment, Antiochus,  seeing  his  power  considerably  increased  by  his  glorious  exploits, 
which  had  acquired  him  the  surname  of  Great,  had  actually  resolved  to  carry  his  arms 
into  Europe.  If,  therefore,  Flamininus,  by  his  great  prudence,  had  not  forseen  what 
would  come  to  pass,  and  had  not  speedily  concluded  this  peace;  had  the  war  against 
Antiochus  been  joined,  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  with  the  war  carrying  on  against 
Philip;  and  had  the  two  greatest  and  most  powerful  kings  then  in  the  world,  uniting 
their  views  and  interests,  invaded  Rome  at  the  same  time;  it  is  certain,  the  Romans 
would  have  been  engaged  in  as  many  battles,  and  as  great  dangers,  as  those  they 
had  been  obliged  to  sustain  in  the  war  against  Hannibal. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  of  peace  was  known,  all  Greece,  ^tolia  excepted  received 
the  news  of  it  with  universal  joy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country  seemed 
dissatisfied,  and  inveighed  privately  against  it  among  the  confederates;  affirming,  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  empty  words;  that  the  Greeks  were  amused  with  the  name 
of  liberty,  with  which  specious  term  the  Romans  covered  their  interested  views:  that 
they  indeed  suffered  the  cities  in  Asia  to  enjoy  their  freedom;  but  that  they  seemed 
to  reserve  to  themselves,  those  of  Europe,  as  Orea,  Eretria,  Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and 
Corinth,  That  therefore  Greece,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  freed  from  its  chains;  and, 
at  most,  had  only  changed  its  sovereign. 

These  complaints  made  the  proconsul  so  much  the  more  uneasy,  as  they  were  not 
altogether  without  foundation.  The  commissioners,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  they 
had  received  from  Rome,  advised  Flamininus  to  restore  all  the  Greeks  to  their  liberty; 
but  to  keep  possession  of^  the  cities  of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  which  were 
the  inlets  of  Greece;  and  to  put  strong  garrisons  in  them,  to  prevent  their  beins  seiz- 
ed by  Antiochus.  He  prevailed  in  the  council  to  have  Corinth  set  at  liberty;  but  it 
was  resolved  there,  that  a  strong  garrison  should  be  put  into  the  citadel,  as  well  as  in 
the  two  cities  of  Chalcis  and  Demetrias;  and  this  for  a  time  only,  till  they  should  be 
entirely  rid  of  their  fears  with  regard  to  Antiochus. 

It  was  now  the  time  in  which  ihe  Isthmian  games  were  to  be  solemnized;  and  the 
expectation  of  what  was  there  to  be  transacted,  had  drawn  thither  an  incredible 
multitude  of  people,  and  persons  of  the  highest  rank.     The  conditions  of  the  treaty 

*  The  word  other,  is  put  here  in  opposition  to  sueh  of  the  Grecian  cities  as  were  subject  to  Philip,  part  of 
which  only  were  restored  to  their  liberties,  because  the  Romans  thought  jt  necessary  to  ganison  Chalcis,  Derae. 
Xiias,  and  Corinth. 

t  Polyb^  Excerpt.  Legat.  p,  795—800.    Liv.xxxiii-  n.  30—35.    Piut.  in  Flam.  p.  374—376. 
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of  peace,  wliich  were  not  yet  entirely  made  public,  was  the  topic  of  allconVersatiotis^ 
and  various  constructions  were  put  upon  them;  but  very  few  could  be  persuaded^ 
that  the  Romans  would  evacuate  all  the  cities  they  had  taken.  All  Greece  was  in 
this  uncertainty,  when  the  multilude  being  assembled  in  the  stadium  to  see  the  games, 
a  herald  came  forward,  and  published,  with  a  loud  vioce,  "The  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  and  Titus  Quintius  the  general,  having  overcome  Philip  and  the  Macedoni- 
ans, ease  and  deliver  from  all  garrisons,  taxes  and  imposts,  the  Corinthians,  the  Lo- 
crians,  the  Phocians,  the  Euba?ans,  the  Phthiot  Achaeans,  the  Magnesians,  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  the  Perrhoebians;  declare  them  free,  and  ordain  that  they  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  their  respective  laws  and  usages." 

At  these  words,  which  many  heard  but  imperfectly,  because  of  the  noise  that  in- 
terrupted them,  all  the  spectators  were  filled  with  excess  of  joy.  They  gazed  upon, 
and  questioned  one  another  with  astonishment,  and  could  not  believe  either  their 
eyes  or  years;  so  like  a  dream  was  what  they  then  saw  and  heard.  It  was  thought 
necessary  for  the  herald  to  repeat  the  proclamation,  which  was  now  listened  to  with 
the  most  profound  silence,  so  that  not  a  single  word  of  the  decree  was  lost.  But 
now,  fully  assured  of  their  happiness,  they  abandoned  themselves  again  to  the  high- 
est transports  of  joy,  and  broke  into  such  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  that  the 
vsea  resounded  them  to  a  great  distance;  and  some  ravens  which  happened  to  fly  that 
instant  over  the  assembly,  fell  down  in  the  stadium;  so  true  it  is,  that  of  all  the  bless- 
ings of  this  life,  none  are  so  dear  to  mankind  as  liberty!  The  games  and  sports 
were  hurried  over  with  neglect  and  disregard;  for  so  great  was  the  general  joy  upon 
this  occasion,  that  it  extinguished  every  other  thought.* 

The  games  being  ended,  all  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  Roman  general;  and 
every  one  being  eager  to  see  his  deliverer,  to  salute  him,  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  to 
throw  crowns  and  festoons  of  flowers  over  him,  he  would  have  run  the  hazard  of  being 
pressed  to  death  by  the  crowd,  had  not  the  vigour  of  his  years,  for  he  was  not  above 
thirty-three  years  old,  and  the  joy  which  so  glorious  a  day  gave  him,  sustained  and 
enabled  him  to  undergo  the  fatigue. 

I  would  indeed  ask,  whether  any  man  ever  could  see  a  more  happy  or  more  glorious 
day  than  this  was  for  Flamininus  and  the  Roman  people?  What  are  all  the  triumphs 
of  the  world  in  comparison  with  what  we  have  seen  on  this  occasion?  Should  we  es- 
timate the  value  of  all  the  trophies,  all  the  victories,  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
and  the  greatest  captains,  how  little  would  they  appear,  when  opposed  to  this  single 
action  of  goodness,  humanity,  and  justice!  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  princes,  that 
they  are  not  so  sensible  as  they  should  be  to  so  refined  a  joy,  to  so  afflicting  and  ex- 
quisite a  glory,  as  that  which  arises  from  doing  good  to  many. 

The  remembrance  of  so  delightful  a  day,t  and  of  the  invaluable  blessing  then  be- 
stowed, was  for  ever  renewing,  and  for  a  long  time;  the  only  subject  of  conversation 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Every  one  cried  in  the  highest  transports  of  admira- 
tion, and  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  "that  there  was  a  people  in  the  world,  who,  at  their 
own  expense  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  engage  in  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  other 
nations;  and  that  not  for  their  neighbours,  or  people  situated  on  the  same  continent, 
but  who  crossed  seas,  and  sailed  to  distant  climes,  to  destroy  and  extirpate  unjust  pow- 
er from  the  earth,  and  to  establish  universally,  law,  equity,  and  justice.  That  by  a 
single  word,  and  the  voice  of  a  herald^  liberty  had  been  restored  to  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  Asia.  That  a  great  soul  only  could  have  formed  such  a  design;  but  that 
to  execute  it  was  the  effect  at  once  of  the  highest  good  fortune,  and  the  most  con- 
summate virtue." 

They  called  to  mind  all  the  great  battles  which  Greece  had  fought  for  the  sake  of 
liberty.  "After  sustaining  so  many  wars,"  said  they,  "never  was  its  valour  crowned 
with  so  blessed  a  reward,  as  when  strangers  came  and  took  up  arms  in  its  defence.  It 

•  Audita  voce  pMconis,  majns  j^ndium  fuU,  quam  qnod  universum  homines  caperent.  Vix  satis  credere  se 
Tjuisqne  audisss;  alii  alios  intuen  inirabiindi  velut  somnii  vanam  speeiem,  quod  ad  qiiemque  pertineret,  suaruin 
aiirium  fidei  minimum  credentes,  proximos  inter  rogabant.  Revocatus  praeco.  iterum  pyoniinciare  cadem. 
Turn  ab  ceito  jam  j^audio  tantiis  cum  clamoie  plausus  est  ortus,  totiesque  lepetittis,  ut  facile  appareret,  nihij 
omnium  b)iiomm  multitudini  e;ratius,  quam  liberiatera,ess«i  Ludicrum  deindc  ita  raplim  peractnra  est,  u« 
nulliui  nee  ammi  nee  oculi  speciaculo  iiitenti  eseeut.  Adeo  unum  gaudiura  praeoccupaverat  oraaium  aliarum 
8ei»sum  voluptatum — Liv.  I.  xxxiii  n.  32. 

t  Vec  pi  aesens  omnium  mode  effusa  iMtitia  est;  srd  per  raultos  dies  gratis  et  cogitationibHS  et  sermoniouf  re- 
vocata.  Ksse  aliquara  in  terrib  genteiii,  (ju«e  sua  impensa,  nm  labore  ac  periculo,  bella  gerat  pro  libertate  alio- 
rurn,  nee  hoc  liuitimis,  aut  pro[)inquac  vicinitaiis  liominibus,  aut  terris  continenti  junctis  praestet;  maria  traji- 
ciat,  ne  quoO  toto  orbe  tcrrarum  iiijustum  imperium  sit,  et  ul>ique  jus,  fas,  lex  potc  ntissuna  sint.  Una  voce 
prseconis  libeiatas  omncs  Grxc'isp.  at  que  Asiae  urbes.  Hoc  ipe  concipere,  audacis  aainii  i'uisse  ad  effectum  aa- 
<lucere,  virtutii  «t  fortuna;  ingentis.— Liv.  n.33. 
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was  then  that,  almost  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  or  losing  one  man,  it  acquir- 
ed the  ojreatest  and  noblest  of  all  prizes  for  which  mankind  can  contend.  Valour  and 
prudence  are  rare  at  all  times;  but  of  all  virtues,  justice  is  most  rare.  Agesilaus, 
Lysander,  Nicias,  and  Alcibiades,  had  great  abilities  for  carrying  on  war,  and  gained 
battles  both  by  sea  and  land;  but,  it  was  for  themselves  and  tlieir  country,  not  for 
strangers  and  foreigners,  they  fought.  That  height  of  glory  was  reserved  for  the 
Romans."* 

Such  were  the  reflections  the  Greeks  made  on  the  present  state  of  affairs;  and  the 
effects  soon  answered  the  glorious  proclamation  made  at  the  Istlimian  games;  for  the 
commissioners  separated,  to  go  and  put  their  decree  in  execution  in  all  the  cities. 

Flamininus  having  returned  from  Argos,  was  appointed  president  of  the  Nemean 
games.  He  competently  discharged  all  the  duties  of  that  employment,  and  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  festival;  and  he  also 
published  by  a  herald,  at  these  games,  as  he  had  done  at  all  the  rest,  the  liberty  of 
Greece. 

As  he  visited  the  several  cities,  he  established  good  ordinances  in  them,  reformed 
laws,  restored  amity  and  concord  between  the  citizens,  by  appeasing  quarrels  and 
seditions,  and  recalling  the  exiles;  infinitely  more  pleased  with  being  able  by  the 
means  of  persuasion  to  reconcile  the  Greeks,  and  to  re-establish  unity  among  them, 
than  he  had  been  in  conquering  the  Macedonians;  so  that  liberty  seemed  the  least 
of  the  blessings  they  had  received  from  him.  And,  indeed,  of  what  service  would 
liberty  have  been  to  the  Greeks,  had  not  justice  and  concord  been  restored  among 
them?  What  an  example  is  here  for  jyovernors  of  provinces!  How  happy  are  the 
people  under  magistrates  of  this  character! 

It  is  related,  that  Xenocrates  the  philosopher,  having  been  delivered  by  Lycurgus 
the  orator,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherers,  who  were  dragging  him  to  prison, 
in  order  to  make  him  pay  a  sum  which  foreigners  were  obliged  by  law  to  pay  into 
the  public  treasury,  and  meeting  soon  after  Ihe  sons  of  his  deliverer,  sakl  to  them, 
"I  repay  with  usury  the  kindness  your  father  did  me;  for  I  am  the  cause  that  all  man- 
kind praise  him."  But  the  gratitude  which  the  Greeks  showed  Flamininus  and  the 
Romans,  did  not  terminate  merely  in  praising,  but  was  also  of  infinite  service  to  the 
augmentation  of  their  power,  by  inducing  all  nations  to  confide  in  them,  and  rely  on 
the  faith  of  their  engagements.  For  they  not  only  freely  received  such  generals  as 
the  Romans  sent  them,  but  requested  earnestly  that  they  might  be  sent;  they  called 
them  in,  and  joyfully  submitted  themselves  to  their  orders.  Not  only  nations  and 
cities,  but  princes  and  kings,  who  had  complaints  to  offer  against  the  injustice  of 
neighbouring  powers,  had  recourse  to  them,  and  put  themselves  in  a  manner  under 
their  safeguard;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  from  an  effect  of  the  divine  protection,  to 
use  Plutarch's  expression,t  the  whole  earth  submitted  to  their  empire. 

Cornelius,  one  of  the  commissioners,  came  to  the  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  which 
was  held  at  Thermas,t  a  city  of  ^tolia.  He  there  made  a  long  speech,  to  exhort 
the  ^tolians  to  continue  firmly  attached  to  the  party  for  whom  they  had  declared, 
and  never  to  infringe  the  alliance  they  had  made  with  the  Romans.  Some  of  the 
principal  jEtolians  complained,  but  with  modesty,  that  the  Romans,  from  the  victory 
they  had  obtained,  did  not  show  so  much  lavour  as  before  to  their  nation.  Others 
reproached  him,  but  in  harsh  and  injurious  terms,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  ^to- 
lians,  the  Romans  would  neither  have  conquered  Philip,  nor  have  been  able  to  set 
foot  in  Greece.  Cornelius,  to  prevent  all  disputes  and  contests,  which  are  always  of 
pernicious  consequence,  was  so  prudent  as  only  to  refer  them  to  the  senate,  assur- 
ing them,  that  all  possible  justice  would  be  done  them.  They  accordingly  came  to 
that  resolution;  and  thus  ended  tlie  war  against  Philip. 

SECTIOSr    IV. THE    ROMANS    SEND  AN    EMBASSY  TO    ANTIOCHUS.       CONSPIRACY     AGAINST 

PTOLEMY.       SCOPAS  PUT  TO  DEATH. 

The  waF  of  Macedonia  had  ended  ve'ty  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  invaded  by  two  powerful  enemies  at  the  same  time,  Philip  and 
Antiochus;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  Romans  would  soon  be  obUged  to  proclaim  war 
against  the  king  of  Syria,  who  enlarged  his  conquests  daily,  and  undoubtedly  was 
preparing  to  cross  over  into  liurope. 

■  Plut.  in  Fiamin.  f  <?<»  evvt(peixrenevr, 

t  According  to  Livy,  u  was  at  Termopylae.  It  is  doubted  •whether  he  has  justly  translated  Polybmi  in  this 
place:  ejt/  t>\v  rix  is^fuxiv  mjvoSav.  This  is  said  iX  a]»  auembly  of  ^(oUans  in  ih«  city  oi'  Theime,  which  i« 
ID  iiltolia. 
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After  having  established  good  order  in  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  by  the  alliance  he 
had  concluded  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  possessed  himself  of  several  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  among  these,  of  Ephesus,  he  took  the  most  proper  measures  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  designs,  and  to  give  him  the  possession  of  all  those  kingdoms  which  lie 
pretended  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  ancestors.* 

Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  the  other  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  who  enjoyed  their  liberty 
at  that  time,  seeing  plainly  that  he  intended  to  bring  them  under  subjection,  resolved 
to  defend  themselves.  But  being  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy,  they  implor- 
ed the  Romans  for  protection,  which  was  soon  granted.  The  Romans  saw  plainly, 
that  it  Avas  then-  interest  to  check  the  progress  of  Antiochus  toward  the  west;  and 
how  fatal  the  consequence  would  be,  should  they  suffer  him  to  extend  his  power  by 
settling  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  according  to  the  plan  he  had  laid  down.  The  Romans 
were  tiierefore  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  those  free  cities  gave  them  of  opposing 
it;  and  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  him. 

Before  the  ambassadors  had  time  to  reach  Antochus,  he  had  already  sent  off  de- 
tachments from  his  arm.y,  which  had  formed  the  sieges  of  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus. 
That  prince  had  passed  the  Hellespont  in  person  with  the  remainder,  and  possessed 
himself  of  all  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  Finding  the  city  of  Lysimachiat  all  in 
ruins,  the  Thracians  having  demolished  it  a  few  years  before,  he  began  to  rebuild  it, 
with  the  design  of  founding  a  kingdom  there  for  Seleucus,  his  second  son;  to  make  all 
the  country  round  it  his  dominions,  and  this  city  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom. 

At  the  very  time  that  he  was  revolving  all  these  new  projects,  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors arrived  in  Thrace.  They  came  up  with  him  at  Selymbria,  a  city  of  that 
country,  and  were  attended  by  deputies  from  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia.  The  first 
conferences,  were  employed  only  in  civilities,  which  appeared  sincere;  but  when  they 
proceeded  to  business,  the  face  of  affairs  was  soon  changed.  L.  Cornelius,  who  spoke 
on  this  occasion,  required  Antiochus  to  restore  to  Ptolemy  the  several  cities  in  Asia 
which  he  had  taken  from  him:  that  he  should  evacuate  all  those  which  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  Philip,  it  not  being  just  that  he  should  reap  the  fruits  of  the  war  which 
the  Romans  had  carried  on  against  that  prince;  and  that  he  should  not  molest  such 
of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  as  enjoyed  their  liberty.  He  added,  that  the  Romans 
were  greatly  surprised  at  Antiochus,  for  crossing  into  Europe  with  two  such  numerous 
armies,  and  so  powerful  a  fleet;  and  for  rebuilding  Lysimachia,  an  undertaking  which 
could  have  no  other  view  tlian  to  invade  them. 

To  all  this  Antiochus  answered,  that  Ptolemy  should  have  full  satisfaction,  when 
liis  marriage,  which  was  already  concluded,  should  be  solemnized.  That  with  re- 
gard to  such  Grecian  cities  as  desired  to  retain  their  liberties,  it  was  from  him,  and 
not  from  the  Romans,  they  were  to  receive  them,  With  respect  to  Lysimachia,  he 
declared,  that  he  rebuilt  it,  v/ith  the  design  of  making  it  the  residence  of  his  son 
Seleucus;  that  Thrace,  and  the  Chersonesus,  which  was  part  of  it,  belonged  to  him; 
tliat  they  had  been  conquered  from  Lysimachus  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  his  an- 
cestors; and  that  became  thither  as  into  his  own  patrimony.  As  to  Asia,  and  the 
cities  he  had  taken  there  from  Philip,  he  knew  not  what  right  the  Romans  could  have 
to  them;  and  therefore  he  desired  them  to  interfere  no  farther  in  the  affairs  of  Asia, 
than  he  did  with  those  of  Italy. 

The  Romans  desiring  that  the  ambassadors  of  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus  might  be 
called  ill,  they  were  accordingly  admitted.  These  spoke  with  so  much  freedom,  as 
to  incense  Antiochus  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  cried  in  a  passion,  that  the  Romans 
had  no  business  to  judge  of  those  affairs.  Upon  this,  the  assembly  broke  up  in  great 
disorder;  none  of  the  parties  received  satisfiiction,  and  the  whole  seemed  to  make  a 
rupture  inevitable. 

During  these  negociations,  a  report  was  spread  that  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  was  dead. 
Antiochus  immediately  thought  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and  accordingly  went  on 
board  his  fleet  to  go  and  take  possession  of  it.  He  left  his  son  Seleucus  at  Lysima- 
chia, with  the  army,  to  complete  the  projects  he  had  formed  with  regard  to  those 
parts.  He  first  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  caused  all  his  ships  in  that  port  to  join 
his  fleet,  in  order  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for  Egypt.  Arriving  at  Patara  in  Lycia, 
advice  was  brought,  that  the  report  was  spread  concerning  Ptolemy's  death  was  false. 
For  this  reason,  he  changed  his  course,  and  made  for  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  order 
to  seize  it;  but  a  storm  tha^ arose  sunk  many  of  his  ships,  destroyed  a  great  number 

•A.M.  3808.  An!,  J.  €.19*^.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  38— 41.  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  769,  770.  Appian.  de  Belli.  Syr. 
p.  ■iO—aa.  t  This  city  stood  on  the  isthuius  or  neck  of  the  peninsula. 
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of  his  men,  and  broke  all  his  measures.  He  thought  himself  very  happy,  in  having 
an  opportunity  of  entering  the  harbour  of  Seleucia  with  his  fleet,  which  he  there  re- 
fitted, and  went  and  wintered  in  Antiochia,  without  making  any  new  attempt  that  year. 

The  foundation  of  the  rumour  which  was  spread  of  Ptolemy's  death,  was  from  a 
conspiracy  having  been  really  formed  against  his  life.  This  design  was  instigated 
by  Scopas.  That  general,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  tbreign  troops,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  were  ^tolians,  his  countrymen,  imagined  that,  with  so  formid- 
able a  body  of  well-disciplined  veteran  forces,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  usurp  the 
crown  during  the  king's  minority.  His  plan  was  already  formed;  and  had  he  not  let 
slip  the  opportunity,  by  consulting  and  debating  w^ith  his  friends,  instead  of  acting, 
he  would  certainly  have  succeeded.  Aristomenes,  the  prime  minister,  being  apprised 
of  the  conspiracy,  laid  Scopas  under  an  arrest;  after  which,  he  was  examined  before 
the  council,  found  guilty,  and  executed,  with  all  his  accomplices.  This  conspiracy 
caused  the  government  to  confide  no  longer  in  the  ^tolians,  who,  till  then,  had  been 
in  great  esteem  for  their  fidelity;  most  of  them  were  removed  from  their  employments, 
and  sent  into  their  own  country.  After  the  death  of  Scopas,  immense  treasures  were 
found  in  his  coffers,  which  he  had  amassed  by  plundering  the  provinces  over  which 
he  commanded.  As  Scopas,  during  the  course  of  his  victories  in  Palestine,  had  sub- 
jected Judea  and  Jerusalem  to  the  Egyptian  empire,  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures 
arose,  no  doubt,  from  thence.  The  transition  from  avarice  to  perfidy  and  treason  is 
often  very  short;  and  the  fidelity  of  that  general,  who  discovers  a  passion  for  riches,* 
cannot  safely  be  relied  on.* 

One  of  the  principal  accomplices  of  Scopas,  was  Dicsearchus,  who  formerly  had 
been  admiral  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  A  very  strange  action  is  related  of  this 
man.  That  prince  having  commanded  him  to  fall  upon  the  islands  called  Cyclades, 
in  open  violation  of  the  most  solemn  treaties;  before  he  came  out  of  the  harbour,  he 
set  up  two  altars,  one  to  injustice,  and  the  other  to  impiety;  and  offered  sacrifices  on 
both,  to  insult  as  one  would  imagine,  at  the  same  time  both  gods  and  men.  As  this 
wretch  had  so  greatly  distinguished  iiimself  by  his  crimes,  Aristomenes  distinguished 
him  also  from  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  in  his  execution.  He  despatched  all  the 
others  by  poison,  but  caused  Dicsearchus,  to  die  in  excruciating  torments. 

The  instigators  of  the  conspiracy  being  put  to  death,  and  all  their  measures  entirely 
defeated,  tlfe  king  was  declared  of  age,  though  he  had  not  yet  quite  attained  the 
years  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  was  set  upon  the  throne  with  great  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity. He  thereby  took  the  go\^ernment  upon  himsellj  and  accordingly  began  to 
transact  business.  As  long  as  Aristomenes  administered  under  him,  all  things  went 
well;  but  when  he  conceived  disgust  for  that  faithful  and  able  minister,  and  not  long 
after  put  him  to  death,  to  rid  himself  of  a  man  whose  virtue  was  offensive  to  him,  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  one  continued  series  of  disorder  and  confusion.  His  sub- 
jects now  laboured  under  as  many  evils,  and  even  greater,  than  in  his  father's  reign, 
when  vice  was  most  triumphant. 

When  the  ten  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Philip;  returned 
to  Rome,  and  made  their  report,  they  told  the  senate,  that  they  must  expect  and 
prepare  lor  a  new  war,  which  would  be  still  more  dangerous  than  that  which  they 
had  just  before  terminated:  that  Antiochus  had  crossed  into  Europe  with  a  strong 
army,  and  a  consideraUe  fleet:  that  upon  a  false  report  which  had  been  spread  con- 
cerning Ptolemy's  death,  he  had  set  out,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt,  and 
that  otherwise  he  would  have  made  Greece  the  seat  of  war:  that  the  ^tolians,  a 
people  naturally  restless  and  turbulent,  and  disgusted  with  Rome,  would  certainly 
rise  on  that  occasion:  that  Greece  fostered  in  its  own  bosom  a  tyrant,  Nabis,  more 
avaricious  and  cruel  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  who  was  meditating  how  to  enslave 
it;  and  therefore,  having  been  restored  in  vain  to  its  liberty  by  the  Romans,  it  would, 
only  change  its  sovereign,  and  would  fall  under  a  more  grievous  captivity  than  before, 
especially  If  Nabis  should  continue  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Argos.t 

Flamininus  was  commanded  to  look  to  the  transactions  of  NabLs,  and  they  were 
particularly  vigilant  over  all  the  steps  of  Antiochus.  He  had  just  before  left  Antio- 
chia, in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  to  go  to  Ephesus;  and  had  scarcely  left  it,  when 
Hannibal  arrived  there^  and  claimed  his  protection.  That  general  had  lived  unmo- 
lested at  Carthage,  during  six  years,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans; but  he  was  now  suspected  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence  with  Antiochus, 

•  Polyb.  1.  -STii.  p.  771—712.  t  A.  M.  3S09.    Aot.  J.  C,  195.    Lir.  1.  xxsiii.  n.  44—49.    Justin.  1.  zxXi.c«  2. 
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and  of  formjiiff  with  him  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  His  enemies 
sent  advice  of  this  secretly  to  the  Romans,  who  immediately  deputed  an  embassy  to 
Carthage,  for  more  particular  information  as  to  the  fact;  with  orders,  in  case  the  proofs 
should  he  manifest,  to  require  the  Carthaginians  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  to  them.  But 
that  general  had  too  much  penetration  and  foresight,  and  had  been  too  long  accus- 
tomed to  prepare  for  storms,  even  in  the  greatest  calms,  not  to  suspect  their  design;* 
so  that,  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  execute  their  commission,  he  withdrew  pri- 
vately, got  to  the  coast,  and  went  on  board  a  ship,  which  always  lay  ready,  by  his  or- 
der, against  such  an  occasion.  He  escaped  to  Tyre,  and  went  from  thence  to  Anti- 
och,  where  he  expected  to  find  Antiochus,  but  was  obliged  to  follow  him  to  Ephesus. 
He  arrived  there  exactly  at  the  time  that  the  prince  was  meditating  in  suspense 
whether  he  should  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  gave 
him  great  satisfaction.  He  did  not  doubt,  that  with  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  a 
man  who  had  so  often  defeated  the  Romans,  and  who  had  thereby  justly  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  he  should  be  able  to  complete  all 
his  designs.  He  now  thought  of  nothing  but  victories  and  conquests;  war  was  ac- 
cordingly resolved,  and  all  that  year  and  the  following  were  employed  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations.  In  the  mean  time,  embassies  were  sent  on  both  sides,  upon 
pretext  of  an  accommodation;  but  in  reality  to  gain  time,  and  observe  what  the  ene- 
my were  doing. 

With  regard  to  Greece,  all  the  states,  except  the  -^tolians,  whose  secret  discontent 
I  observed  before,  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  peace,  and  in  that  condition  ad- 
mired no  less  the  temperance,  justice,  and  moderation  of  the  Roman  victor,  than  they 
had  before  admired  his  courage  and  intrepidity  in  the  field.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  when  Quintius  received  a  decree  from  Rome,  by  which  he  was  permitted  to 
declare  war  against  Nabis.  Upon  this  he  convened  the  confederates  at  Corinth,  and 
after  acquainting  them  with  the  cause  of  their  meeting,  "You  perceive,"  said  he, 
"that  the  subject  of  the  present  deliberation  solely  regards  you.  Our  business  is  to 
determine,  whether  Argos,  an  ancient  and  most  illustrious  city,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  Greece,  shall  enjoy  its  liberty  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  cities;  or  whether  it 
shall  continue  subjects  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  has  seized  it.  This  affair  con- 
cerns the  Romans,  only  as  the  slavery  of  a  single  city  would  bereave  them  of  the 
glory  of  having  entirely  delivered  Greece.  Consider  therefore  what  is  lo  be  done,  and 
your  resolution  shall  determine  my  conduct."! 

The  assembly  were  not  divided  in  their  opinion,  except  the  ^tolians,  who  could 
not  forbear  showing  their  resentment  against  the  Romans,  which  they  carried  so  high, 
as  to  charge  them  with  breach  of  faith  in  keeping  possession  of  Chalcis  and  Deme- 
trias,  at  a  time  when  they  boasted  of  their  having  entirely  restored  the  liberty  of 
Greece.  They  in  veighed  no  less  against  ttie  rest  of  the  allies,  who  desired  to  be  se- 
cured from  the  rapine  of  the  iEtolians,  who,  according  to  them,  were  Greeks  only  in 
name,  but  real  enemies  in  their  hearts.  The  dispute  growing  warm,  Quintius  oblige 
ed  them  to  debate  only  on  the  subject  before  them;  upon  which  it  was  unanimously 
resolved,  that  war  should  be  declared  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  case  he 
should  refuse  to  restore  Argos  to  its  former  liberty;  and  every  one  promised  to  send 
a  speedy  succour;  which  was  faithfully  performed.  Aristhenes,  general  of  the  Ach- 
aeans,  joined  Quintius  near  Cleone,  with  ten  thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse. 

Philip  sent  fifteen  hundred  men  as  his  quota,  and  the  Thessalians  four  hundred  horse. 
The  brother  of  Quintius  arrived  also  with  a  fleet  of  forty  galleys,  to  which  theRho- 
dians,  and  king  Eumenes  joined  theirs.  A  great  number  of  Lacedaemonian  exiles 
came  to  the  Roman  camp,  in  hopes  of  having  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their 
native  country.  They  had  Agesipolis  at  their  head,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Spar- 
ta justly  belonged.  When  but  an  intant,  he  had  been  expelled  by  Lycurgus  the  ty- 
rant, after  the  death  of  CJeomeaes. 

The  allies  designed  at  first  to  besiege  Argos,  but  Quintius  thought  it  more  advisea- 
ble  to  march  directly  against  the  tyrant.  He  had  greatly  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Sparta;  and  had  sent  for  a  thousand  chosen  soldiers  from  Crete,  whom  he 
joined  to  the  other  thousand  he  had  already  among  liis  forces.  He  had  three  thous- 
and other  foreio:n  troops  in  his  service;  and  besides  these,  ten  thousand  natives  of  the 
country,  exclusive  of  the  helots. 

*  Sed  rei  Armibalem  non  diu  Intuit,  vinim  ad  prosnicienda  cavendaque  pericula  peHtom;  m*c  minus  in  secvn- 
ail  adretva,  quam  in  adversis,  se;iMjd*  cogitameiuy— f  ustin.  1  Lit.  1.  xxxi v.  n»  22— 4i. 
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At  the  same  time,  he  also  concerted  measures  to  secure  himself  from  domestic 
troubles.  Havino-  caused  the  people  to  come  unarmed  to  the  assembly,  and  posting 
armed  soldiers  round  them,  after  some  little  preamble,  he  declared,  that  as  the  present 
iimcture  of  affairs  obliged  him  to  take  some  precautions  for  his  own  safety,  he  there- 
fore was  determined  to  imprison  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  whom  he  had  just  cause 
to  suspect;  and  that  the  instant  the  enemy  should  be  repulsed,  whom,  he  said,  he  had 
no  reason  to  fear,  provided  things  were  quiet  at  home,  he  would  release  those  prison- 
ers. He  then  named  about  eighty  youths  of  the  prirxipal  families;  and  throwing 
them  into  a  strong  prison,  ordered  all  their  throats  to  be  cut  the  night  following.  He 
also  put  to  death  in  the  villages  a  great  number  of  the  helots,  who  were  suspected  of 
a  design  to  desert  to  the  enemy.  Having  by  this  barbarity  spread  universal  terror, 
he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence;  firmly  resolved  not  to  quit  the  city  during  the 
ferment  it  was  in,  nor  hazard  a  battle  against  troops  much  superior  in  number  to  his 
own. 

Quintius  having  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  which  runs  almost  under  the  walls  of 
the  city,  while  he  was  forming  his  camp,  Nabis  detached  his  foreign  troops  against 
him.  As  the  Romans  did  not  expect  such  a  sally,  because  they  had  not  been  oppos- 
ed at  all  upon  their  march,  they  were  at  first  thrown  into  some  disorder;  but  soon  re- 
covering themselves,  they  repulsed  the  enemy  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  the  mor- 
row, Quintius  leading  his  troops,  in  order  of  battle,  near  the  river  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city,  when  the  rear  guards  had  passed,  Nabis  caused  his  foreign  troops  to  attack 
it.  The  Romans  instantly  faced  about,  and  the  charge  was  very  spirited  on  both 
sides;  but  at  last,  the  foreigners  were  broken,  and  put  to  flight.  Great  numbers  of 
them  were  killed;  for  the  Achseans,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  pur- 
sued them  every  where,  and  gave  them  no  quarter.  Quintius  encamped  near  Amy- 
clae;  and  after  ravaging  all  the  beautiful  plains  that  lay  round  the  city,  he  removed 
his  camp  towards  the  JEurotas;  and  from  thence  ruined  the  valleys,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Taygetus,  and  the  lands  lying  near  the  sea. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proconsul's  brother,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  laid 
siege  to  Gytliium,  at  that  time  a  strong  and  very  important  city.  The  fleets  of  Eu- 
menes  and  the  Rhodians  came  up  very  seasonably;  for  the  besieged  defended  them- 
selves with  great  courage;  however,  after  making  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  they 
surrendered. 

The  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  the  taking  of  this  city;  and  therefore  sent  a  herald  to 
Quintius,  to  demand  an  interview,  which  was  granted.  Besides  several  other  argu- 
ments in  his  own  favour,  on  which  Nabis  laid  great  stress, he  insisted  strongly  on  the  late 
alliance  which  the  Romans  and  Quintius  himself,  had  concluded  with  him  in  the  war 
against  Philip;  an  alliance,  on  which  he  ought  to  rely  the  more,  as  the  Romans  pro- 
fessed themselves  faithful  and  religious  observers  of  treaties,  which  they  boasted  their 
having  never  violated.  That  nothing  had  been  changed  on  his  part  since  the  treaty. 
That  he  was  then  what  he  had  always  been;  and  had  never  given  the  Romans  any 
new  occasion  for  complaints  or  reproaches.  These  arguments  were  very  just;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  Quintius  had  no  solid  reasons  to  oppose  them.  Accordingly,  in  his 
answer,  he  only  expatiated  in  general  complaints,  and  reproached  him  with  his  ava- 
rice, cruelty,  and  tyranny;  but,  was  he  less  covetous,  cruel,  and  tyrannical,  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty?     Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  first  interview. 

The  next  day,  Nabis  agreed  to  abandon  the  city  of  Argos,  since  the  Romans  re- 
quired it;  as  also  to  give  them  up  their  prisoners  and  deserters.  He  desired  Quin- 
tius, in  case  he  had  any  other  demands,  to  make  them  in  writing,  in  order  that  he 
might  deliberate  upon  them  with  his  friends;  to  which  Quintius  consented.  The  Ro- 
man general  also  held  a  council  with  his  allies.  Most  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that 
they  should  continue  the  war  against  Nabis,  which  could  only  terminate  gloriously, 
either  by  extirpating  t.he  tyrant,  or  at  least  his  tyranny;  for  that  otherwise,  nobody 
could  be  assured  th^  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  restored.  That  if  the  Romans  made 
any  kind  of  treaty  with  Nabis,  that  would  be  acknowledging  him  in  a  solemn  nten- 
ner,  and  giving  a  sanction  to  his  usurpation.  Quintius  was  for  concluding  a  peac-e, 
because  he  feared  that  the  Spartans  would  sustain  a  long  siege,  during  which^  the 
war  with  Antiochus  might  break  out  on  a  sudden,  and  he  not  be  in  a  ^nilition  to  act 
with -his  forces  against  them.  These  were  his  pretended  motives  for  flesiring  an  ac- 
accommodation;  but  the  true  reason  was,  his  apprehension  that  a  neAV  consul  wouid 
be  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  Greece,  and  he,  by  that  means,  be  deprived  of  thfe 
glory  of  havinor  terminated  this  war;  a  motive  which  cotamonly  influenced  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Roman  generals,  more  than  the  good  of  the  public. 
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Findina^  that  none  of  his  reasons  could  make  the  least  impression  on  the  allies^  he 
put  on  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  their  opinion,  and  by  that  artifice  brought  them 
all  over  to  his  own.  "  Let  us  besiege  Sparta,"  says  he,  "  since  you  think  it  proper, 
and  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  success  of  our  enterprise.  As  you  are  sen- 
sible that  sieges  are  often  protracted  to  a  greater  length  than  is  generally  desired,  let 
us  resolve  to  take  up  our  winter-quarters  here,  since  It  must  be  so:  this  is  a  resolution 
worthy  of  our  courage.  I  have  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  for  carrying  on  this 
siege:  but  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  greater  supply  of  provisions  and  convoys 
will  be  necessary.  The  winter,  that  is  coming  on,  exhibits  to  us  nothing  but  a  nak- 
ed, ruined  country,  from  which  we  can  have  no  forage.  You  see  the  great  extent  of 
the  city,  and  consequently  the  great  number  of  catapultse,  battering  rams,  and  oiher 
machines  of  all  kinds,  that  will  be  wanting.  Write  each  of  you  to  your  cities,  in  order 
that  they  may  furnish  you  speedily,  in  an  abundant  manner,  with  all  things  necessary 
for  us.  We  are  obliged,  in  honour,  to  carry  on  this  siege  vigorously;  and  it  would  be 
shameful  for  us,  after  having  begun  it,  to  be  reduced'  to  abandon  our  enterprise." 
Every  one  then,  making  his  own  reflections,  perceived  a  great  many  difficulties  he 
had  not  foreseen;  and  was  fully  sensible,  that  the  proposal  they  were  to  make  to  their 
cities  would  meet  with  a  very  ill  reception,  as  individuals  would  consequently  be  ob- 
liged to  contribute,  out  of  their  own  purses,  to  the  expense  of  the  war.  Changing, 
therefore,  immediately  their  resolutions,  they  gave  the  Roman  general  full  liberty  to 
act  as  he  should  think  proper  for  the  good  of  his  republic,  and  the  interest  of  the 
allies. 

Upon  which  Quintius,  admitting  none  into  his  council  but  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army,  agreed  in  concert  with  them  on  the  conditions  of  peace  to  be  offered  to  the 
tyrant.  The  chief  were,  that,  within  ten  days,  Nabis  should  evacuate  Argos,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Argolis  garrisoned  by  his  troops;  that  he  should  restore  to 
the  maritime  cities  all  the  galleys  he  had  taken  from  them;  and  that  he  himself  should 
keep  only  two  feluccas,  with  sixteen  oars  each;  that  he  should  surrender  to  the  cities 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  all  their  prisoners,  deserters,  and  slaves;  that  he  should 
restore  to  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  such  of  their  wives  and  children  as  were  willing 
to  follow  them,  but,  without  forcing  them  to  do  so;  that  he  should  give  five  hostages^ 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Roman  general,  of  which  his  son  should  be  one;  that  he  should 
pay  down  one  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  afterwards,  fifty  talents  annually  during 
eight  years.  A  truce  was  granted  for  six  months,  that  all  parties  might  have  time 
to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  that  the  treaty  might  be  ratified  there. 

The  tyrant  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  articles;  but  he  was  surprised,  and 
thought  himself  happy,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  recalling  the  exiles.  When 
the  particulars  of  this  treaty  were  known  in  the  city,  it  raised  a  general  sedition,  from 
the  necessity  to  which  it  reduced  private  persons,  of  restoring  many  things  they  were 
not  willing  to  be  deprived  of.  No  farther  mention  was  made  of  peace,  and  the  war 
was  renewed. 

Quintius  was  now  resolved  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  great  vigour,  and  began  by 
examining,  very  attentively,  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  city.  Sparta  had  been 
a  lon<r  time  without  walls;  disdaining  every  kind  of  fortification  than  the  bravery  of 
her  citizens.  Walls  had  been  built  in  Sparta,  only  since  the  tyrants  governed  it; 
and,  even  then,  only  in  places  which  lay  open,  and  were  easy  of  access;  all  the  other 
parts  were  defended  by  their  natural  situation,  and  by  bodies  of  troops  posted  in  them. 
As  the  army  of  Quintius,  was  very  numerous,  consisting  of  about  fifty  thousand  men, 
because  he  had  sent  for  all  the  land,  as  well  as  naval  forces,  he  resolved  to  make  it 
extend  quite  round  the  city,  and  to  attack  it  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  strike  the  inhabit- 
ants wiiii  terror,  and  render  them  incapable  of  knowing  on  which  side  to  turn  them- 
selves. Accordingly,  the  city  being  attacked  on  all  sides  at  the  same  instant,  and  the 
danger  being  every  where  equal,  the  tyrant  did  notknoAv  how  to  act,  either  in  giving 
orders,  or  in  sending  succours,  which  quite  distracted  him. 

The  Lacedaemonians  sustained  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  as  long  as  they  fought 
in  defiles  and  narrow  places.  Their  darts  and  javeUns  did  little  execution,  because, 
pressing  on  one  another,  they  could  not  stand  firm  on  their  feet,  and  had  not  their 
arms  at  liberty  to  discharge  them  with  strength.  The  Romans,  drawing  near  the 
city,  found  themselves  on  a  sudden  overwhelmed  with  stones  and  tiles,  thrown  at 
them  fiom  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Wherefore,  holding  their  shields  over  their  heads, 
they  came  forward  in  the  form  of  the  Testudo  or  tortoise,  by  which  they  were  en- 
tirely covered  from  the  darts  and  tiles.    The  Romans  advanced  into  tlic  broader 
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streets,  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  their  efforts,  nor 
make  head  against  them,  fled  to  the  most  craggy  and  rugged  eminences.  Nabis,  be- 
lieving that  the  city  was  taken,  was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  make  his  escape.  But 
one  of  his  chief  commanders  saved  the  city,  by  setting  fire  to  such  edifices  as  were 
near  the  wall.  The  houses  were  soon  in  flames;  the  fire  spread  on  all  sides;  and  the 
smoke  alone  was  capable  of  stopping  the  enemy.  Such  as  were  without  the  city,  and 
attacked  the  wall,  were  forced  to  move  at  a  distance  from  it;  and  those  who  were 
got  into  the  city,  tearing  that  the  spreading  *»f  tlie  flames  would  cut  ofl' their  commu- 
nication, retired  to  their  troops.  Quintius  then  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded;  and 
after  having  almost  taken  the  city,  was  obliged  to  march  his  troops  back  into  the 
camp. 

The  three  following  days,  he  took  advantage  of  the  terror  with  which  he  had  filled 
the  inhabitants,  sometimes  by  making  new  attacks,  and  at  other  times  by  slopping  up 
different  places  witii  works;  in  order  that  the  besieged  might  have  no  opportunity  to 
escape,  but  be  lost  to  ali  hopes.  Nabis,  seenig  things  desperate,  deputed  Pythagoras 
to  Quintius,  to  treat  of  an  accommodation.  The  Roman  general  refused  at  first  to 
hear  him,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  the  camp.  But  the  petitioner,  throwing  him- 
self at  his  feet,  after  many  entreaties,  at  last  obtained  a  truce  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  had  been  prescribed  before.  Accordingly,  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  hostages 
delivered  to  Quintius. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who,  from  the  repeated  advices  they 
had,  imagined  that  Lacedsemon  was  taken,  restored  themselves  to  liberty,  by  driving 
out  their  garrison.  Quintius,  after  granting  Nabis  a  peace,  and  taking  leave  of  Eu- 
menes,  the  Rhodians,  and  hislDrother,  who  returned  to  their  respective  fleets,  repaired 
to  Argos,  whose  inhabitants  he  found  in  incredible  transports  of  joy.  The  Nemean 
games,  which  could  not  be  celebrated  at  the  usual  time  because  of  the  war,  had  been 
put  off  till  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  general  and  his  army.  He  performed  all  the 
honours  of  it,  and  distributed  the  prizes  in  it;  or  rather,  he  himself  was  the  show. 
The  Argives,  especially,  could  not  take  off' their  eyes  from  a  man,  who  had  under- 
taken that  war  merely  in  their  defence,  had  freed  them  from  a  cruel  and  ignominious 
slavery,  and  restored  them  to  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  Achseans  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  city  of  Argos  again  in  alliance  with 
them;  and  restored  to  all  their  privileges:  but  Sparta  being  still  enslaved,  and  a  tyrant 
suffered  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  allayed  their  joy,  and  rendered  it  less  perfect. 

With  regard  to  the  ^tolians,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  peace  granted  to  Nabis 

was  their  triumph.     From  that  shameful  and  inglorious  treaty,  for  so  they  called  it, 

they  exclaimed  in  all  places  against  the  Romans.     They  observed,  that  in  the  war 

against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  not  laid  down  their  arms,  till  after  they  had  forced 

that  prince  to  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Greece.     That  here,  on  the  contrary,  the 

usurper  was  maintained  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  Sparta;  while  the  lawful  kino-, 

Agesipolis,  who  had  served  under  the   proconsul,  and  so  many  illustrious  citizens  of 

Sparta,  were  condemned  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  banishment.     In  a 

word,  that  the  Romans  had  made  themselves  the  tyrant's  guards  and  protectors.  The 

jEtolians,  in  these  complaints,  confined  their  views  solely  to  the  advantaijesof  libertv; 

but  in  great  affairs,  men  should  have  an  eye  to  all  things;  should  content  themselves 

with  what  they  can  execute  with  success,  and  not  attempt  a  thousand  schemes  at 

once.     Such  were  the  motives  of  Quintius,  as  his  subsequent  conduct  will  manifest. 

^  Quintius  returned  from  Argos  to  Elatea,  from  whence  he  had  set  out  to  carry  on 

the  war  with  Sparta.     He  spent  the  whole  winter  in  administerincr  justice  to  the 

people,  in  reconciling  cities  and  private  families,  in  regulating  the  government,  and 

establishing  order  in  all  places;  things  which,  properly  speaking,  are  the  real  fruits  of 

peace,  the  most  glorious  employment  of  a  conqueror,   and  a  certain  proof  of  a  war 

havinorbeen  undertaken  on  just  and  reasonable  motives.  The  ambassadors  of  Nabis, 

on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  demanded  and  obtained  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

In  the  early  spring,  Quintius  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  had  convened  a  general 
assembly  of  the  deputies  of  all  the  cities.  There  he  represented  to  them,  the  joy  and 
ardour  with  which  the  Romans  had  complied  with  the  entreaties  of  the  Greeks  when 
they  implored  their  succour;  and  had  made  an  alliance  with  them,  which  he  hoped 
neither  side  would  have  occasion  to  repent.  He  gave  an  account,  in  few  words,  of 
the  actions  and  enterprises  of  the  Roman  generals,  his  predecessors;  and  mentioned 
his  own  with  a  modesty  of  expression  that  heightened  their  merit.  He  was  heard 
with  universal  applause,  except  when  he  began  to  speak  of  JSabis;  on  which  ocofision, 
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the  assembly,  by  a  modest  murmur,  discovered  their  grief  and  surprise,  that  the  de- 
hver  of  Greece  should  have  left,  in  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  a  tyrant,  not  only 
insupportable  to  his  own  country,  but  formidable  to  all  the  other  cities.* 

Quintius,  who  was  not  io-norant  of  the  disposition  of  people's  minds,  with  regard  to 
him,  thought  proper  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  a  few  words.  He  confessed, 
that  no  acconmioJation  ought  to  have  been  made  with  the  tyrant,  could  this  have 
been  done  without  hazarding  the  entire  destruction  of  Sparta.  But  as  there  was 
reason  to  fear,  liiai  this  considerable  city  would  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with 
Nabis,  he  therefore  had  thought  it  more  prudent  to  let  the  tyrant  live,  weak  and 
abandoned  as  he  was,  than  perhaps  to  run  the  hazard,  should  they  employ  too  violent 
remedies,  of  destroying  the  city,  and  that  by  the  very  endeavours  employed  to 
deliver  it. 

He  added,  to  what  he  had  said  of  past  transactions,  that  he  was  preparing  to  set 
out  for  Italy,  and  to  send  the  whole  army  thither.  That  before  the  expiration  of  ten 
days,  they  should  hear  that  the  garrisons  of  Demetrius  and  Chalcis,  were  evacuated, 
and  that  he  should  surrender  to  the  Achasans  the  citadel  ofCorinth.  That  this  would 
show  whether  the  Romans  .or  ^tolians  were  most  worthy  of  belief;  whether  the 
latter  had  the  least  foundation  for  the  report  they  had  spread  universally,  that  nothing 
could  be  of  more  dangerous  consequence  to  a  people,  than  to  trust  the  Romans  with 
their  liberties;  and  that  Ihey  only  shifted  the  yoke,  in  accepting  that  republic  for 
their  master,  instead  of  the  Macedonians.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  it  was 
well  known  the  ^tolians  were  not  over  prudent  and  discreet,  either  in  their  words 
or  actions. 

He  hinted  to  the  other  cities,  that  they  ought  to  judge  of  their  friends,  not  from  words, 
but  actions;  to  be  cautious  whom  they  trusted,  and  against  whom  it  was  proper  for 
them  to  guard.  He  exhorted  them  to  use  their  Uberty  with  moderation;  that  with 
this  wise  precaution,  it  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  cities; 
but  that  without  moderation,  it  became  a  burden  to  others,  and  even  pernicious  to 
those  who  abused  it.  That  the  chief  men  in  cities,  the  ditierent  orders  that  compose 
them,  and  the  citizens  themselves  in  general,  should  endeavour  to  preserve  a  perfect 
harmony,  that  so  long  as  they  should  be  united,  neither  kings  nor  tyrants  would  be 
able  to  distress  them;  that  discord  and  sedition  opened  a  door  to  dangers  and  evils  of 
every  kind,  because  the  party  which  finds  itself  weakest  within,  seeks  for  support 
without;  and  chooses  rather  to  call  in  a  foreign  power  to  its  aid,  than  submit  to  its 
fellow  citizens.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  conjuring  them,  in  the  mildest  and 
most  gentle  terms,  to  preserve  and  maintain  by  their  prudent  conduct,  the  liberty  which 
they  owed  to  foreign  arms;  and  to  make  the  Romans  sensible,  that  in  restoring  them 
to  their  freedom,  They  had  not  offered  their  protection  and  benificence  to  persons 
unworthy  of  it. 

This  counsel  was  received  as  from  a  father  to  his  children.  While  he  spoke  in  this 
manner,  the  whole  assembly  wept  for  joy,  and  Quintius  himself  could  not  refrain  from 
tears.  A  gentle  murmur  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  who  were  present.  They 
gazed  upon  one  another  with  admiration;  and  every  one  exhorted  his  neighbour  to 
receive,  with  gratitude  an<l  respect,  the  words  of  the  Roman  general,  as  so  many  or- 
acles, and  preserve  the  remembrance  of  them  in  their  hearts  for  ever. 

After  this,  Quintius,  causing  silence  to  be  made,  desired  that  they  would  inquire 
strictly  after  such  Roman  citizens  as  were  in  slavery  in  Greece,  and  send  them  to 
him  in  Thessaly  in  two  months;  adding,  that  it  would  ill  become  them  to  leave  those 
in  captivity  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  freedom.  Ail  the  people  re-plied 
with  the  highest  applauses,  and  thanked  Quintius  for  hinting  to  them  so  just  and  in- 
dispensable a  duty.  The  number  of  these  slaves  was  very  considerable.  They  were 
taken  by  Hannibal  in  the  Punic  war;  but  the  Romans  refusing  to  redeem  them,  they 
had  been  sold.  It  cost  the  Achseans  only  one  hundred  talents,  tQ  reimburse  the  mas- 
ters the  price  they  had  paid  for  the  slaves,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  demarii  each; 
consequently,  the  number  amounted  to  twelve  hundred.  The  reader  may  form  a 
judgjnent,  in  proportion,  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  Belbre  the  assecnbly  broke  up, 
the  garrison  was  seen  marching  down  from  the  citadel,  and  afterwards  out  of  the  city. 
Quintius  followed  it  soon  after,  and  withdrew  in  the  midst  of  theqcclamations  of  the 
people,  who  called  him  their  saviour  and  deliverer,  and  implored  heaven  to  bestow 
00  liiCD  all  possi})le  blessings. 
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He  also  withdrew  the  garrison  from  Chalcis  and  Demetrias,  and  was  received  in 
those  cities  with  the  like  acclamations.  From  thence  he  went  into  Thessaly,  where 
he  Ibund  all  things  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion. 

At  last  he  embarked  for  Italy,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  entered  it  in  triumph. 
The  ceremony  lasted  three  days,  during  which  he  exhibited  to  the  people,  amidst  the 
other  pomp,  the  precious  spoils  he  had  taken  in  the  wars  against  Philip  and  Nabis, 
Demetrius,  son  of  the  former,  and  Armenes,  of  the  latter,  were  among  the  hostages, 
and  graced  the  victor's  triumph.  But  the  noblest  ornament  of  it  was,  the  Roman  cit 
tizens  delivered  from  slavery,  who  followed  the  victor's  car  with  their  heads  shaved, 
as  a  mark  of  the  liberty  to  which  they  had  been  restored. 

SECTIOIf  V. ANTIOCHUS    AND    THE    ROMANS   PREPARE    FOR    WAR,      THE    LATTER    SENp 

TROOPS  AGAINST  NABIS,      HE  IS  KILLED, 

Antiochus  and  the  Romans  were  preparing  far  war.*  Ambassadors  had  arrived 
at  Rome,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks,  from^a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  from 
several  kings.  They  were  favourably  received  by  the  senate;  hut  as  the  affairs  of 
king  Antiochus  required  a  minute  examination,  it  was  referred  to  Quintius,  and  the 
commissioners  who  were  returned  from  Asia.  The  debates  were  carried  on  with 
great  warmth  on  both  sides.  The  ambassadors  of  the  king  were  surprised,  as  their 
sovereign  had  sent  them  merely  to  conclude  an  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Ro^. 
mans,  that  the  latter  should  pretend  to  prescribe  laws  to  him  as  to  a  conquered  mon- 
arch; and  nominate  those  cities  which  he  might  keep,  and  such  as  he  was  to  abandon. 
Quintius,  in  concert  with  his  colleagues,  after  a  great  many  speeches  and  replies,  de-^ 
clared  to  the  king's  ambassadors,  that  the  Romans  persisted  in  the  resolution  they 
had  taken,  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  as  they  had  done  those  of  Europe;  an4 
should  see  whether  Antiochus  would  approve  of  that  condition.  They  answered,  that 
they  could  not  enter  into  any  engagement  that  tended  to  lessen  the  dominions  of  their 
sovereign.  On  the  morrow,  all  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  were  again  introduced 
into  the  senate.  Quintius  reported  what  had  been  spoken  and  transacted  in  the  con^ 
ference;  and  entreated  each  of  them  in  particular,  to  inform  their  respective  cities, 
that  the  Romans  were  determined  to  defend  their  liberties  against  Antiochus,  with  the 
same  ardour  and  courage  as  they  had  done  against  Philip,  The  ambassadors  of  An- 
tiochus conjured  the  senate  not  to  form  any  rash  resolution  in  an  affair  of  so  much 
importance;  to  allow  the  king  time  to  reflect  on  matters;  and  to  weigh  and  consider 
things  maturely  on  their  side,  before  they  passed  a  decree  in  which  the  public  tran- 
quillity would  be  involved.  They  did  not  yet  come  to  a  decision,  but  deputed  to  the 
king,  Sulpitius,  Villius,  and  jElius,  the  same  ambassadors  who  had  already  conferred 
with  him  at  Lysimachia. 

They  had  but  just  departed,  when  ambassadors  from  Carthage  arrived  at  RomCs, 
and  acquainted  the  senate,  that  Antiochus,  at  the  instigation  of  Hannibal,  was  cer- 
tainly preparing  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Romans.  I  have  observed  before, 
that  Hannbbal  had  fled  for  refuge  to  this  prince,  and  arrived  at  his  court  at  the  very 
instant  the  king  was  deliberating  whether  he  should  embark  in  this  war.  The  pre- 
sence and  counsels  of  such  a  general,  contributed  very  much  to  determine  him  to  it, 
His  opinion  at  that  time^  and  he  always  persisted  in  it,  was,  that  he  ought  to  carry 
his  arms  into  Italy:  That  by  this  means  the  enemy's  country  would  furnish  them  with 
troops  and  provisions;  that  otherwise,  no  prince  nor  people  could  be  superior  to  the 
Romans,  and  that  Italy  could  never  be  conquered  but  in  Italy.  He  demanded  but 
one  hundred  galleys,  ten  thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse.  He  declared,  that 
with  this  fleet  he  would  first  go  into  Africa,  v/here  he  was  persuaded  the  Carthagin- 
ians would  join  him;  but  that,  should  he  not  succeed  in  the  latter,  he  would  sail  di- 
rectly for  Italy,  and  there  find  eflfectual  means  to  distress  the  Romans;  that  it  was  ner 
Gessary  that  the  king  should  go  over  into  Europe  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  halt 
in  some  part  of  Greece,  and  not  go  immediately  into  Italy,  though  he  should  alw^yg 
seem  upon  the  point  of  doing  it. 

The  king  approved  this  project  at  first:  Hannibal  sent  a  Tyrian,  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  to  Carthage,  to  sound  the  citizens;  tor  he  did  not  care  to  venture  letters,  lest 
they  should  be  intercepted;  not  to  mention  that  business  is  transacted  much  better  by 
personal  interview  than  by  writing.  But  the  Tyrian  was  discovered,  and  escaped 
with  great  difficulty.     The  Carthaginian  senate  sent  immediate  advice  of  this  to  Xh^ 
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Romans,  who  apprehended  being  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  war  with  Antiochus: 
and  the  Carthaginians. 

No  people,  at  this  time,  hated  the  Romans  more  than  the  JEtolians.  Thoas,  their 
general,  was  for  ever  incensing  them;  representing  in  the  most  aggravating  terms, 
the  contempt  the  Romans  had  for  them  from  their  last  victory,  though  chiefly  owing 
to  them.  His  remonstrance  had  the  intended  effect;  and  Damocritus  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Nabis,  Nicander  to  Philip,  and  Dicaearchus,  Thoas's  brother  to  Antiochus^ 
charged  with  particular  instructions  in  regard  to  each  of  those  princes.* 

The  first  represented  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that  the  Romans  had  entirely  ener- 
vated his  power,  by  dispossessing  him  of  his  maritime  towns,  as  they  furnished  him 
with  galleys,  soldiers,  and  sailors:  that,  confined  within  his  own  walls,  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  the  Achasans  reign  over  Peloponnesus:  that  he  would  never  have  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  for  recovering  his  ancient  power,  as  that  which  then  pre- 
sented itself:  that  the  Romans  had  no  army  in  Greece:  that  he  might  easily  seize  upon 
Gythium,  which  was  situated  very  commodiously  for  him:  and  that  the  Romans  would 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  send  their  legions  again  into  Greece,  to  take  a  city  of  so 
Uttle  consequence. 

Nicander  employed  still  stronger  motives  to  rouse  Philip^  who  had  been  thrown 
down  from  a  much  superior  height  of  greatness,  and  deprived  of  abundantly  more 
than  the  tyrant.  Besides  which  he  enlarged  on  the  ancient  glory  Of  the  kings  of 
Macedonia,  and  in  what  manner  the  whole  world  had  been  subdued  by  their  arms: 
that  the  proposal  he  made  him  would  not  expose  him  to  any  danger:  that  he  did  not 
desire  him  to  declare  war,  till  Antiochus  should  have  passed  into  Greece  with  his. 
army;  and  that  if  he,  Philip,  unassisted  by  Antiochus,  had,  with  only  his  own  forces,, 
sustained  so  long  a  war  against  the  Romans  and  the  ..^tolians  united;  how  would  it 
be  possible  for  the  Romans  to  resist  him,  when  he  should  have  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Antiochus  and  the  ..^tolians?  He  did  not  forget  to  mention  Hannibal,  the 
sworn  enemy  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  generals  more  had  been  defeated  by  him,  than 
were  living  at  that  lime. 

Diceearchus  employed  other  arguments  with  Antiochus.  He  observed,  particular- 
ly, that  in  the  war  against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  taken  the  spoils,  but  that  the 
whole  honour  of  the  .victor^  Ijiad  been  due  to  the  ^tolians:  that  they  alone  had  open- 
ed for  them  an  entrance  into  Greece,  and  had  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  enemy, 
by  aiding  them  with  their  troops.  He  gave  a  long  detail  of  the  number  of  horse  and 
foot  with  which  they  would  furnish  him;  and  the  strong  towns  and  seaports  possess- 
ed by  them.  He  did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  though  without  foundation,  that  Pliilip; 
and  Nabis  were  determined  to  unite  with  him  against  the  Romans. 

These  are  the  steps  the  iEtolians  took,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  Rome  on  every 
side.  The  two  kings,  however,  did  not  comply  with  them  at  that  time;  and  did  not 
take  their  resolution  till  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  Nabis,  he  sent  immediately  to  all  the  maritime  towns,  to  excite  the 
inhabitants  of  them  to  rebellion.  He  bribed  many  of  the  principal  citizens,,  and  des- 
patched these  who  were  inflexibly  determined  to  adhere  to  the  party  of  the  Romans. 
Puintius,  at  his  leaving  Greece,  liad  ordered  the  Achceans  to  be  very  vigilant  in  de- 
fending the  maritime  cities.  They  immediately  sent  deputies  to  the  tyrant,  to  put 
him  in  mind  of  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  Romans;  and  to  exhort  him  not 
to  infringe  a  peace  he  had  solicited  so  urgently.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  troops 
to  Gythium,  which  the  tyrant  had  already  besieged;  and  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
inform  the  senate  and  people  of  what  was  doing. 

Antiochus  did  not  yet  declare  himself  openly,  but  took  secret  measures  for  promot- 
ing the  great  design  he  had  in  contemplation.  He  thought  it  adviseable  to  strength- 
en himself  by  wod  alliances  with  his  neighbours.  In  this  view,  he  went  to  Raphia,  a 
frontier  city  oi  Palestine  towards  Egypt.  He  there  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in 
marriage  to  Ptolemy  E])i  pi  janes;  and  resigned  to  that  prince,  as  her  dowry,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  but  upon  condition,  as  had  heen  before  stipulated,, 
that  he  should  retain  but  half  the  revenues.! 

At  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  gave  another  daughter,  Antiochis  by  name,  in  mar 
riage  to  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia.     He  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  be- 
stowed the  third  on  Eumenes  kingof  Pergamus;  but  that  prince  refused  her,  contrary 
to'the  advice  of  his  ihree  brothers,  who  believed  that  an  alliance  oi'so  great  a  mon- 
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fercli  would  be  a  great  support  to  tlieir  house.  However,  Eumenes  soon  convinced 
them  by  the  reasons  he  gave,  that  he  had  examined  that  affair  more  dehberately  than 
they.  He  represented,  that  should  he  marry  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  he  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  espousing  his  interest  against  the  Romans,  with  whom  he 
plainly  saw  this  monarch  would  soon  be  at  variance:  that  should  the  Romans  get  the 
better,  as  it  was  highly  probable  they  would,  he  should  he  involved  in  the  same  ruin 
with  the  vanquished  king,  which  would  infallibly  prove  his  destruction:  that,  on  the 
other  side,  should  Antiochus  have  the  advantage  in  the  war,  the  only  benefit  that  he 
could  reap  by  it,  would  be,  that  having  the  honour  of  being  his  son-in-law,  he  should 
be  one  of  the  first  to  become  his  slave;  for  they  might  be  assured,  that  should  Antio- 
chus get  the  better  of  the  Romans  in  this  wai,  he  would  subject  all  Asia,  and  oblige  all 
princes  to  do  him  homage:  that  they  should  have  much  better  terms  from  the  Romans; 
and  therefore  he  was  resolved  to  continue  attached  to  their  interests.  The  event 
showed  that  Eumenes  was  not  mistaken. 

After  these  marriages,  Antiochus  went  with  great  haste  into  Asia  Minor,  and  ar- 
rived at  Ephesus  in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  again  set  out  from  thence  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring,  to  punish  the  Pisidians,  who  were  inclined  to  revolt;  after  hav- 
ing sent  his  son  into  Syria,  for  the  security  of  the  provinces  in  tlie  east. 

I  have  said  before,  that  the  Romans  had  deputed  Sulpitius,  iElius,  and  Villius,  on 
an  embassy  to  Antiochus.  They  had  been  ordered  to  go  first  to  the  court  of  Eume- 
nes, and  accordingly  they  went  to  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  That  prince 
told  them,  that  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  a  war  with  Antiochus.     In  times  of 

f>eace,  the  having  so  powerful  a  king  in  his  neighbourhood  gave  him  very  just  alarm. 
n  case  of  a  war,  he  did  not  doubt  but  Antiochus  would  experience  the  same  fate  as 
Philip,  and  thereby  either  be  entirely  ruined,  or,  should  the  Romans  grant  him  a 
peace,  Eumenes  assured  himself  that  part  of  his  spoils  and  fortresses  would  be  given 
to  him,  which  would  enable  him  to  defend  himself,  Avithout  any  foreign  aid,  against 
his  attacks:  that  after  all,  should  things  take  a  different  turn,  he  had  rather  run  the 
worst  hazard,  in  concert  with  the  Romans,  than  be  exposed,  by  breaking  with  them, 
to  submit,  either  voluntarily  or  through  force,  to  Antiochus. 

Sulpitius  being  left  sick  in  Pergamus,  Villius,  who  received  advice  that  Antiochus 
was  engaged  in  the  war  of  Pisidia,  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  found  Hannibal.  He 
had  several  conferences  with  him,  in  which  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  persuade 
him,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any  apprehensions  from  the  Romans.  He 
had  better  success  in  the  design  he  proposed  in  that  conduct,  which  was,  by  treating 
Hannibal  with  great  courtesy,  and  making  him  frequent  visits,  to  render  him  suspect- 
ed by  the  king;  which  accordingly  happened,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Livy,  on  the  authority  of  some  historians,  relates  that  Scipio  was  on  this  embassy, 
and  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hannibal  made  himself  the  celebrated  answer  I  have 
related  elsewhere,*  when^  speaking  of  the  most  illustrious  generals,  he  gave  the  first 
place  to  Alexander,  the  second  to  Pyrrhus,  and  the  third  to  himself.  Some  authors 
look  upon  this  embassy  of  Scipio  as  improbable,  and  the  answer  of  Hannibal  to  be 
more  so. 

Villius  went  from  Ephesus  to  Apamea,  whither  Antiochus  repaired,  after  having 
ended  the  war  against  the  Pisidians.  In  their  interview,  they  spoke  on  much  the 
same  topics,  as  those  on  which  the  king's  ambassadors  had  debated  with  Quintius  in 
Rome.  Their  conferences  broke  off,  on  that  Prince's  receiving  advice  of  the  death 
of  Antiochus,  his  eldest  son.  He  returned  to  Ephesus  to  lament  his  loss.  But  Not- 
withstanding these  fine  appearances  of  affliction,  it  was  generally  believed  that  his 
show  of  grief  was  merely  political;  and  that  he  himself  had  sacrificed  him  to  his  am- 
bition. He  was  a  young  prince  of  the  greatest  hopes,  and  had  already  given  such 
shining  proofs  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  other  royal  virtues,  that  he  was  the  darling 
of  all  who  knew  him.  It  was  pretended  that  the  old  king,  growing  jealous  of  him,  had 
sent  him  from  Ephesus  into  Syria,  under  the  pretext  of  having  an  eye  to  the  security 
of  the  eastern  provinces;  and  that  he  had  caused  some  eunuchs  to  poison  him  there, 
to  rid  himself  of  his  fears.  A  king,  and  at  the  same  time  a  father,  ought  not  to  be 
suspected  of  so  horrid  a  crime,  without  the  strongest  and  most  evident  proofs. 

Villius,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a  time  of  mourning  and  sorrow,  return- 
ed to  Pergamus,  where  he  found  Sulpitius  perfectly  recovered.  The  king  sent  for 
them  soon  after.    They  had  a  conference  with  his  minister,  which  ended  in  com- 
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plaints  on  both  sides;  afler  which  they  returned  to  Rome,  without  having  concluded 
any  thing. 

The  instant  they  were  gone,  Antiochus  held  a  great  council  on  the  present  affairs; 
in  which  every  one  exclaimed  against  the  Romans,  knowing  that  to  be  the  best 
method  of  making  their  court  to  the  king.  They  aggravated  the  haughtiness  of  their 
demands,  and  said  it  was  strange,  that  they  should  attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the 
greatest  monarch  of  Asia,  as  if  they  were  treating  with  a  conquered  Nabis.  Alexan- 
der of  Arcanania,  who  had  a  great  ascendant  over  the  king,  as  if  the  matter  in  deli- 
beration were,  not  whether  they  should  make  war,  but  how  and  in  what  manner  they 
should  carry  it  on,  assured  the  king,  that  he  would  certainly  be  victorious,  in  case  he 
should  Cross  into  Europe,  and  settle  in  some  part  of  Greece":  that  the  iEtolians,  who 
were  in  the  centre  of  it,  would  be  the  first  to  declare  against  the  Romans:  that  at  the 
two  extremities  of  this  country,  Nabis  on  one  side,  to  recover  what  he  had  lost,  would 
raise  all  Peloponnesus  against  them;  and  that,  oa  the  other,  Philip^  who  was  still  more 
disgusted,  would  not  fail,  at  the  first  signal  of  war,  to  take  up  arms  also:  that  they 
had  no  time  to  lose;  and  that  the  decisive  point  was,  to  seize  upon  the  most  advan- 
tageous posts,  and  to  make  sure  of  allies.  He  added,  that  Hannibal  should  be  sent 
mmediately  to  Carthage,  to  perplex  and  employ  the  Roniansi 

Hannibal,  whom  his  conferences  with  Viiiius  had  rendered  suspected  by  the  king^ 
was  not  summoned  to  this  council.  He  had  perceived  on  several  other  occasions, 
thai  the  king's  friendship  for  him  was  greatly  diminished,  and  that  he  no  longer  re- 
posed the  same  confidence  in  him.  He,  however,  had  a  private  conference  with  him, 
in  which  he  unbosomed  himself  without  the  least  disguise.  Speaking  of  his  infant 
yearSj  in  which  he  had  sworn  on  the  altars  to  be  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans, 
"Jt  is  this  oath,"  says  he,  '"it  is  this  hatred,  that  prompted  me  to  keep  the  sword  drawn 
during  thirty-six  years;  it  was  the  same  animosity  that  occasioned  my  being  banished 
from  my  country  in  a  time  oi"  peace,  and  forced  me  to  seek  an  asylum  in  your  do- 
minions. If  you  defeat  my  hopes,  guided  by  the  same  hatred,  which  can  never  expire 
but  with  my  fife,  I  will  fly  to  every  part  of  the  world  where  there  are  soldiers  and 
arms,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  the  Romans.  I  hate  them,  and  am  hated  by  them. 
As  long  as  you  shall  resolve  to  make  war  against  them,  you  may  consider  Hannibal 
as  the  first  of  your  friends:  but  if  there  are  any  motives  which  incline  you  to  peace, 
take  council  of  others,  not  of  mei."  Antiochus,  struck  with  these  words,  seemed  to 
restore  him  his  confidence  and  friendship. 

The  ambassadors  having  returned  to  Rome,  it  appeared  evidently,  from  their  report 
that  a  war  with  Antiochus  was  inevitable;  but  they  did  not  think  it  yet  time  to  pro- 
claim it  against  them.  They  did  not  act  so  cautiously  with  regard  to  Nabis,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  violate  the  treaty,  and  was  then  actually  besieging  Gythium,  and 
laying  waste  the  territories  of  the  Achaeans.  Acillius,  the  pr^torj  was  sent  with  a 
fleet  into  Greece,  to  protect  the  allies. 

Phifopoemen  was  general  of  the  Achceans  that  year.  He  was  not  inferior  to  any  cap- 
tain with  respect  to  land  service,  but  liad  no  skill  in  naval  affairs.  Notwithstanding  this, 
ke  took  upon  himself  the  command  ofthe  Achaean  fleet,*  and  imagimed  that  he  should  be 
as  successful  by  sea  as  he  had  been  by  land;  but  he  learned  to  his  cost,  not  to  depend 
60  much  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  found  how  greatly  useful  experience  is  on 
all  occasions;  for  Nabis,  who  had  fitted  out  some  vessels  with  expedition,  defeated 
Philopcemen,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  being  prisoner.  This  disaster,  however,  did^ 
not  discourage  him,  but  only  made  him  more  prudent  and  circumspect  for  the  future. 
Such  is  the  use  judicious  men  should  make  of  their  errors,  which,  by  that  means, 
are  frequently  more  advantageous  to  them  than  the  greatest  successes.  Nabis  tri- 
umphed now,  but  Philopcemen  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  his  joy  of  short  duration* 
Accordingly,  a  few  days  after  having  surprised  him,  when  he  least  expected  him,  he 
set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops.  In  the  mean  time 
Gythium  surrendered,  which  very  nmCh  augmented  the  pride  and  haughtiness  ofthe 
tyrant.t 

Philopcemen  saw  plainly  that  it  was  necessary  to  cotne  to  a  battle.  In  this  lay  his 
chief  talent;  and  no  general  equalled  him  in  drawing  up  an  army,  in  making  choice 

*  The  ^reat  prince  of  Conde  (hciiipht  nnd  spoke  much  more  ^Vlsely.  In  a  conversatinn  iipor  a  dea-fight,  h^ 
laid,  that  he  should  he  very  fjlad  to  st-e  orr,  iinTtly  for  his  own  instriKtiuii.  A  sea-oflleer,  who  was  present, 
Jreplied,''sir,  were  your  hitjhn<.ss  in  a  sea-fi^lii,  ihere  is  no  ulniiral  hut  woiild  he  pnuid  of  obeying  joiir  ordrrs." 
*'My  orders!"  Jnteiru pied  ^)ie  prince,  "I  should  noi  pri'siiin<^  even  lo  (;;ive  my  advice;  hot  should  siuud  quietly 
t6a  thm  4MCk,and  observe  all  the  inoiions  and  opt- raions  ofthe  battle,  IVjr  my  own  insfrnetion." 
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of  the  posts,  in  taking  all  advantages,  and  improving  all  the  errors  of  an  enemy.  On 
this  occasion,  fired  by  jealousy,  and  animated  with  revenge  against  Nabis,  he  em- 
ployed ail  his  ability  in  the  art  of  war.  The  battle  was  fought  not  far  from  Sparta. 
In  the  first  attack,  the  auxiliary  forces  of  Nabis  which  formed  his  greatest  strength 
broke  the  Achaeans,  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  forced  them  to  give  way.  It  was 
by  Philopoemen's  order  that  they  fled,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  ambuscades  he  had 
laid  for  them.  Accordingly  they  fell  into  them;  and,  while  they  were  shouting  as 
victorious,  those  who  fled  faced  about;  and  the  Achaeans  charged  them  on  a  sudden 
from,  their  ambuscades,  and  made  a  great  slaughter.  As  the  country  was  full  of 
thickets,  and  very  difficult  for  the  cavalry  to  act  in,  from  the  rivulets  and  morasses 
with  which  it  abounded,  the  general  would  not  suffer  his  troops  to  abandon  themselves 
to  their  ardour,  in  pursuing  the  enemy;  but  causing  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  he  en- 
tamped  on  that  very  spot:  though  long  before  it  was  dark.  As  he  was  fully  persuad- 
ed, that  as  soon  as'^il  should  be^night,  the  enemy  Avould  return  from  their  flight, 
and  retire  toward  the  city  in  small  parties,  he  posted  ambuscades  in  all  the  passes 
round,  on  the  rivulets  and  hills,  who  killed  or  took  great  numbers  of  them;  so  that 
Nabis  saved  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  his  army.  Philopoemen,  having  blocked  him 
up  in  Sparta,  ravaged  Laconia  tor  a  month;  and,  after  having  considerably  weakened 
the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  he  returned  home,  laden  with  spoils  and  glory. 

This  victory  did  Philopoemen  great  honour,  because  it  was  manifestly  owing  solely 
to  his  prudence  and  ability.  A  circumstance  is  related  of  him,  which  is  perhaps 
peculiar  to  him,  and  which  young  officers  should  propose  to  themselves  as  a  model. 
Whenever  he  was  upon  a  march,  whether  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  and  came  to  any 
difficult  pass,  he  halted,  and  asked  himself.  In  Case  he  were  alone,  or  else  inquired  of 
those  who  were  w^Ith  him,  in  what  manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  act,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  come  suddenly  upon  them;  if  he  charged  them  in  front,  flank,  or  rear;  If  he 
came  on  In  order  of  battle;  or  in  less  order,  as  when  an  army  Is  on  its  march;  what 
post  weuidrit  be  proper  for  him  to  take?  In  what  places  to  dispose  his  baggage,  and 
how  many  troops  would  be  necessary  to  guard  It?  Whether  It  would  be  convenient 
for  him  to  march  forward,  or  to  return  back  the  way  he  came?  Where  to  pitch  his 
camp?  Of  what  extent  it  ought  to  be?  By  what  method  he  could  best  secure  his 
forage,  and  provide  water?  What  rout  he  should  take  the  next  day,  after  he  should 
decamp,  and  In  what  order  It  were  best  to  march?  He  had  accustomed  himself  so 
early,  and  exercised  himself  so  much,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  military  knowledge, 
that  nothing  was  new  to  him;  and  he  never  was  disconcerted  by  any  unforeseen  ac- 
cident, but  resolved  and  acted  immediately,  as  If  he  had  foreseen  every  thing  that  hap- 
pened. These  things  tbrm  the  great  captain;  but  the  only  method  to  be  such,  Is  to  be 
attached  to  one's  profession,  to  think  It  an  honour  to  improve  it,  to  study  it  seriously, 
and  to  despise  the  common  topics  of  discourse  of  the  Indolent  and  insignificant  part 
tif  an  army,  who  have  neither  elevation  of  mind,  nor  views  of  honour  and  glory. 

During  this  expedition  of  the  Acheeans  against  Nabis,  the  ^tolians  had  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Antiochus,  to  exhort  him  to  cross  into  Greece.  They  not  only  promised 
to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  act  in  concert  w^ith  him;  but  also  assured  hinij 
that  he  might  depend  upon  Philip,  kino;  of  Macedon,  on  Nabis,  king  of  Lacedsemonia, 
and  on  several  other  Grecian  powers,  who  hated  the  Romans  in  their  hearts,  and 
would  declare  against  them  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  Thoas,  the  first  of  the  am- 
bassadors, expatiated  upon  all  these  advantages  in  the  strongest  and  most  pompous 
terms.  He  observed  to  him,  that  the  Romans,  by  drawing  their  army  out  of  Greece, 
had  left  It  In  a  defenceless  condition:  that  this  would  be  the  finest  opportunity  for  him 
to  possess  himself  of  it:  that  all  the  Greeks  would  receive  him  with  open  arms;  and 
that  the  instant  he  came  among  them,  he  would  be  master  of  the  country.  This 
soothing  description  of  the  state  of  the  Grecian  afl'airs,  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  him,  that  he  could  scarcely  give diimself  time  to  deliberate  in  what  matter  it  would 
be  most  proper  for  him  to  act.* 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  side,  who  were  not  Ignorant  of  the  measures  taken  by 
the  ^tolians  to  disengage  their  allies  from  their  Interest,  and  Increase  their  enemies 
on  all  sides,  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  among  whom  was  Quintius.  At  his 
arrival,  he  found  all  the  nations  very  well  disposed  witTi  regard  to  the  Romans,  except 
the  Magneslans,  who  had  been  alienated  from  them,  by  the  report  which  was  spread 
of  their  intending  to  restore  to  Philip  his  son,  who  had  been  given  them  as  a  hostage; 
and    to  deliver  up  to  that  monarch  the  city  of  Demetrias,  which  belonged   to  the 
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Magnesians.  It  was  necessary  to  undeceive  them,  but  in  so  dexterous  a  mannei*  aa 
not  to  disgust  Philip,  whom  it  was  much  more  their  interest  to  oblige.  This  Quintius 
effected  with  great  address.  The  author  of  these  false  reports  was  Eurylochus,  at 
that  time  chief  magistrate.  As  he  suffered  to  escape  from  him  some  harsh  and  in- 
jurious expressions  against  the  Romans,  which  gave  Quintius  an  opportunity  of  re- 
proaching the  Magnesians  with  their  intjratitude,  Zeno,  one  of  the  oldest  among  them, 
directing  himself  to  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors,  with  tears  conjured 
them  not  to  impute  to  a  whole  people  the  rancour  of  one  man,  who,  he  said,  ought 
only  to  be  answerable  for  it:  than  the  Magnesians  were  obliged  to  Quintius  and  the 
Romans,  not  only  for  their  liberty,  but  for  whatever  else  is  most  valuable  and  dear 
among  men:  that  as  for  themselves,  they  would  sooner  part  with  their  lives  than  re- 
nounce the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  forget  the  obHo-ations  they  owed  to  them. 
The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  speech,  and  Eurylochus,  preceiving  plainly  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  salety  for  him  in  the  city,  took  refuge  among  the  ^Etolians. 

Thoas,  the  chief  man  of  that  people,  had  returned  from  the  court  of  Anliochus, 
from  whence  he  had  brought  Menippus,  whom  the  king  had  sent  as  his  ambassador 
to  the  jEtolians.  Before  the  general  assembly  was  convened,  these  two  had  endea- 
voured, in  concert,  to  prepare  and  prepossess  the  people,  by  enlarging  upon  the  king's 
forces  by  sea  and  land;  his  numerous  bodies  of  horse  and  foot;  the  elephants  he  had 
caused  to  be  brought  from  India;  and  above  all,  which  was  the  strongest  motive  with 
regard  to  the  populace,  the  immense  treasures  which  the  king  would  bring  with  him, 
sufficient  to  buy  even  the  Romans  themselves. 

Quintius  had  regular  notice  sent  him  of  whatever  was  said  or  done  in  ^tolia. 
Though  he  looked  upon  all  things  as  lost  on  that  side,  yet.^  that  he  might  have  no- 
thing to  reproach  himself  with,  and  to  lay  the  blame  still  more  upon  the  side  of  the 
-Sltolians,  he  thought  proper  to^depute  to  their  assemblies  some  ambassadors  from  the 
confederates,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  to  be  ready 
to  reply  freely  to  whatever  the  ambassador  of  Antiochus  might  advance.  He  gave 
this  commission  to  the  Athenians;  the  dignity  of  their  city,  and  their  former  alliance 
with  the  ^tolians,  considering  them  more  proper  to  execute  it  than  any  other  people. 

Thoas  opened  the  assembly,  by  stating  that  an  ambassador  had  arrived  from  An- 
tiochus. Being  introduced,  he  began  with  saying,  that  it  would  iiave  been  happy 
for  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  Asiatics,  had  Antiochus  concerned  himself  sooner  in  their 
affairs,  and  before  Philip  had  been  reduced;  that  then,  all  people  would  have  pre- 
served their  rights,  and  all  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  Roman  power.  "But  still," 
said  he,  "if  you  execute  the  designs  you  have  formed,  Antiochus  may,|be  the  assist- 
ance of  the  gods,  and  your  aid,  restore  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  their  ancient  splen- 
dour, however  desperate  their  condition  may  be." 

The  Athenians,  who  were  next  admitted  to  audience,  contented  themselves,  with- 
out saying  a  word  of  the  king,  with  putting  the  iEtolians  in  mind  of  the  alliance 
they  had  concluded  with  the  Romans,  and  the  service  Quintius  had  done  to  all 
Greece;  conjuring  them  not  to  form  any  rash  resolution  in  an  affair  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  that  in  question:  that  bold  resolutions,  taken  with  heat  and  vivacity, 
might  have  a  pleasing  prospect  at  first,  but  that  the  difficulty  of  putting  them  in  ex- 
ecution appeared  afterwards,  and  that  they  were  very  rarely  successful:  that  the  Ro- 
man ambassadors,  among  whom  was  Quintius,  were  riot  far  off:  that  as  things  were 
still  undecided,  it  would  show  more  wisdom  to  weigh  and  examine  deliberately,  in 
peaceable  interviews,  their  several  claims  and  pretensions,  than  to  involve  precipi- 
tataly,  Europe  and  Asia  in  a  war,  of  which  the  consequences  could  not  but  be 
deplorable. 

The  populace,  who  are  ever  captivated  by  novelty,  were  entirely  for  Antiochus, 
and  were  even  against  admitting  the  Romans  into  the  assembly;  so  that  the  oldest 
and  wisest  among  them  were  forced  to  employ  all  their  influence,  before  they  could 
prevail  to  have  them  called  in.  Accordingly  Quintius  came  thither,  not  so  much 
from  any  hopes  he  entertained  of  being  able  to  make  the  least  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  to  prove  to  all  mankind,  that  the  ^tolians  were  the  sole 
cause  of  the  war  which  was  about  to  break  out;  and  that  the  Romans  would  be  forced 
to  engage  in  it  against  their  will,  and  merely  through  necessity.  He  began,  by  re- 
calling to  their  memories  the  time  in  which  the  jEtollans  had  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans:  he  slightly  mentioned  the  many  things  by  which  they  had  in- 
fringed it:  and,  after  saying  very  little  with  regard  to  the  cities  which  were  the  pre- 
text of  the  quarrel,  he  only  observed,  that  if  they  imagined  themselves  aggrieved, 
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it  would  appear  much  more  reasonable  to  make  their  remonstrances  to  the  senate, 
who  were  always  ready  to  hear  their  complaints,  than  out  of  mere  wantonness  to 
excite  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  which  would  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  inevitably  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  those  who  promoted  it. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  his  representations,  which,  however,  were  disre- 
garded at  that  time.  Thoas,  and  those  of  his  faction,  were  heard  with  great  atten- 
tion; and  obtained  without  delay,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Romans,  that  a 
decree  should  be  made^  to  invite  Antiochus  to  come  and  deliver  Greece,  and  be  the 
arbiter  of  the  differences  between  the  jEtolians  and  Romans.  Quintius  desiring  a 
copy  of  this  decree,  Damocritus,  then  in  office,  was  so  inconsidej-ate  as  to  answer  in 
the  most  insolent  tone,  that  he  had  business  of  much  greater  consequence  upon  his 
hands  at  that  time;  but  that  he  himself  would  soon  carry  his  decree  into  Italy,  and 
encamp  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber:  so  violent  and  furious  a  spirit  had  seized  all  the 
jEtolians,  and  even  their  principal  magistrates.  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  am- 
bassadors returned  to  Corinth. 

The  ^tolian  privy  council  formed,  in  one  day,  the  very  astonishing  resolutions 
of  seizing,  by  a  treacherous  stratagem,  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Lecedsemon;  and 
three  of  the  principal  citizens  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  these  expeditions.* 

Diodes  set  out  for  Demetrias,  where,  being  assisted  by  the  faction  of  Eurylochus, 
w^ho  was  an  exile,  but  appeared  then  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  Diodes  had 
brought,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 

But  Thoas  was  not  so  successful  in  Chalcis,  which  he  imagined  he  should  be  able 
to  seize  by  the  help  of  an  exile;  for  the  magistrates,  who  were  strongly  attached  to 
the  Romans,  having  received  advice  of  the  attempt  that  was  meditating  against 
their  city,  put  it  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  and  enabled  it  to  sustain  a  vigorous  siege. 
Thoas  thus  failing  in  his  design,  returned  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

The  enterprise  against  Sparta  was  much  more  delicate,  and  of  greater  importance. 
No  access  could  be  had  to  it,  but  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  Nabis  haa  long  so- 
licited the  aid  of  the  ^Etolians.  Alexamenes  was  therefore  ordered  to  march  a  thous- 
and foot  thither.  To  these  were  added  thirty  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  cavalry^ 
who  were  strictly  enjoined  by  the  magistrates  to  execute,  punctually,  their  leader's  or- 
ders, whatever  \hey  might  be.  The  tyrant  received  Alexamenes  with  great  joy. 
Both  used  to  march  out  their  troops  every  day,  and  exercise  them  in  the  plains  on  the 
side  of  the  Eurotas.  One  day,  Alexamenes  having  given  the  word  to  his  cavalry, 
he  attacked  Nabis,  whom  he  had  purposely  drawn  into  a  solitary  place,  and  threw 
him  from  his  horse.  Immediately  all  the  troopers  fell  upon  and  covered  him  with 
wounds.  Alexamenes,  lo  lose  no  time,  returned  to  the  city  to  seize  on  the  palace  of 
Nabis.  Had  he  convened  the  assembly  that  instant,  and  made  a  speech  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  his  business  would  have  been  done,  and  Sparta  would  have  declared  for 
the  ^tolians;  but  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  night,  in  search- 
ing after  the  tyrant's  treasures;  and  his  troops,  by  "his  example,  began  to  plunder  the 
city.  The  Spartans,  taking  up  arms,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  aEtolians  dispers- 
ed in  quest  of  booty,  and  marched  directly  tolhe  palace,  wliere  they  killed  Alexame- 
nes, whom  they  found  with  little  or  no  guard,  and  solely  intent  upon  securing  his  rich 
spoils.     Such  was  the  result  of  the  enterprise  against  Sparta. 

Philopoemen,  general  of  the  Achaeans,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Nabis,  than 
he  marched  a  considerable  body  of  troops  towards  Sparta,  where  he  found  all  things 
in  the  utmost  disorder.  He  assembled  the  principal  citizens,  made  a  speech  to  them, 
as  Alexamenes  ought  to  have  done,  and  prevailed  so  far  between  arguments  and  com- 
pulsion, that  he  engaged  the  city  to  join  in  the  Achsean  league.f 

This  success  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of  Philopoemen  with  those  states,  his 
having  brought  over  to  the  league  a  city  of  such  great  power  and  authority  as  Spar- 
ta, being  justly  esteemed  a  service  of  no  small  importance.  By  this  means  he  also- 
gained  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  most  worthy  men  in  Lacedeemon,  who 
hoped  he  would  prove  their  guarantee,  and  the  defender  of  their  liberty.  For  this 
reason,  alfeerthe  palace  and  furniture  of  Nabis  had  beenst)ld,they  resolved,  by  a  pub- 
lic decree,  to  make  him  a  present  of  the  moneys  arising  from  that  salC;  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  talents;  and  sent  hini  a  deputation  to  desire  his  acceptance 
of  them. 

On  this  occasion,  says  Plutarch,  it  was  very  evident,  that  the  virtue  of  this  great 
man  was  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect  kindj  and  that  he  not  only  appeared  good 

*  Livy.  I.  xxxY.  n,  34-39.  t  Plut  in  Philop.  p.  364, 365. 
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and  virtuous,  but  was  really  so;  not  one  of  the  Spartans  would  undertake  the  com- 
mission of  offering  him  that  present.  Struck  with  veneration  and  fear,  they  all  ex- 
cused themselves;  and  therefore,  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  send  Timolaus,  who  had 
formerly  been  his  guest. 

When  he  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  Philopoemen,  who  gave 
him  the  kindest  reception.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  severity 
of  his  whole  conduct,  the  greatness  of  his  sentiments,  the  frugality  of  hiTs  life,  and  the 
regularity  of  his  manners,  which  rendered  him  invincible  and  incorruptible  by  money. 
Timolaus  was  so  astonished  at  all  he  saw,  that  he  did  not  dare  so  much  as  to  mention 
to  Philopoemen  the  present  he  had  come  to  offer  him;  so  that,  giving  some  other  pre- 
tence to  his  journey,  he  returned  as  he  came.  Timolaus  was  sent  acrain,but  was  not 
more  successful  than  before.  At  last,  going  a  third  time,  he  ventured  but  with  great 
pain  to  himself,  to  acquaint  Philopoemen  with  the  good  will  of  the  Spartans. 

PhilopcBmen  heard  him  with  great  tranquillity;  but  the  instant  he  had  done  speak- 
ing, he  went  to  Sparta,  where,  after  expressing  the  highest  gratitude  to  the  Spartans, 
he  advised  them  not  to  lay  out  their  money  in  bribing  and  corrupting  such  of  their 
friends  as  were  men  of  probity,  because  they  might  always  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their 
virtue  and  wisdom  without  expense  to  thern;  but  to  keep  their  gold  to  purchase  and 
corrupt  the  wicked,  and  those  who,  in  councils,  perplexed  and  divided  the  city  by 
their  seditious  discourses;  that,  being  paid  for  their  silence,  they  might  not  occasion 
so  many  distractions  in  the  government.  "For  it  is  much  more  adviseable,"  added 
he,  "to  stop  the  mouth  of  an  enemy,  than  that  of  a  friend."  Such  was  the  disinter- 
estedness of  Philopoemen.  Let  the  reader  compare  these  great  and  noble  sentiments 
with  the  baseness  of  those  grovelling  wretches,  whose  whole  study  is  to  heap  up  riches. 
Thoas  had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  by  the  mighty  promises  he  made 
that  prince,  by  all  he  told  him  concerning  the  present  state  of  Greece,  and  especially 
by  the  resolutions  which  had  been  taken  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  ^tolians,  he 
determined  him  to  set  out  immediately  for  that  country.  He  went  with  such  precipi- 
tation, that  he  did  not  give  himself  time  to  concert  the  necessary  measures  for  so  im- 
portant a  war,  nor  carry  with  him  a  sufficient  number  of  troops.  He  left  behind  him 
Lampsacus,  Troas,  and  Smyrna,  three  powerful  cities,  which  he  ought  to  have  re- 
duced before  he  declared  war;  but  Antiochus,  without  waiting  for  the  troops  that 
were  marching  to  join  him  from  Syria  and  the  east,  brought  only  ten  thousand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse.  These  troops  would  hardly  have  sufficed,  had  his  object  on- 
ly been  to  possess  himself  of  a  naked  and  defenceless  country,  without  being  opposed 
by  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  the  Romans. 

He  arrived  first  at  Demetrias;  and  from  thence,  after  receiving  the  decree  which 
had  been  sent  by  the  -SGtolians  and  their  ambassador,  he  went  to  Lamia,  where  their 
assembly  was  held.  He  was  received  there  with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy. 
He  began  with  apologizing  for  having  brought  with  him  fewer  troops  than  they  had 
expected;  insinuating  that  his  expedition  was  a  proof  of  the  zeal  he  had  for  their  in- 
terest, since,  at  the  first  signal  they  gave  him,  he  set  out,  notwithstanding  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  season,  and  without  waiting  till  all  things  were  ready;  but  that  their  ex- 
pectations should  soon  be  answered:  that  as  soon  as  the  season  for  navigation  should 
arrive,  they  should  see  all  Greece  filled  with  arms,  men,  and  horses,  and  all  the  sea- 
coast  covered  with  galleys:  that  he  would  spare  neither  expense,  nor  application,  nor 
be  deterred  by  danger,  in  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  and  in  acquiring  for  the  Mto- 
llans  the  first  rank:  that  with  his  numerous  armies,  there  would  arrive  ti-om  Asia,  mu- 
nitions of  every  kind:  that  all  he  desired  of  them  was,  only  to  provide  his  troops  with 
whatever  might  be  necessary  for  their  present  subsistence.  Having  ended  his  speech, 
he  withdrew. 

The  most  judicious  in  the  assembly  saw  plainly  that  Antiochus,  instead  of  a  real 
and  present  succour,  as  he  had  promised,  gave  them  little  more  than  hopes  and  pro- 
mises. They  could  have  wished  that  they  had  only  chosen  liim  arbiter  and  mediator 
between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  not  leader  of  the  war.  But,  Thoas  having  gain- 
ed a  majority,  caused  Antiochus  to  be  nominated  generalissimo.  Thirty  of  their 
principal  men  were  appointed  for  his  council,  whenever  he  should  think  proper  to  de- 
liberate with  them. 

PECTION   VI. — ANTIOCHUS   POSSESSES    HIMSELF   OF   CHALCIS  AND  ALL   EUBCEA,      THE  RO- 
MANS PROCLAIM  WAR  AGAINST  HIM. 

The  first  subject  on  which  the  king  and  the  ^tolians  deliberated  was,  what  en- 
terprise they  should  first  undertake.    It  was  thought  adviseable  to  make  a  sepond  at-- 
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tempt  on  Chalcis;  and  thereupon  the  troops  set  out  for  that  city  without  loss  of  time. 
When  they  were  near  it,  the  king  permitted  the  principal  Jitolians  to  have  a  confer- 
ence with  such  citizens  of  Chalcis  as  came  forth  on  their  arrival.  The  ^tolians  urg- 
ed (hem  in  the  strongest  terms  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  but  without 
breaking  their  treaty  with  the  Romans.  They  declared,  that  this  prince  was  come 
into  Greece,  not  to  make  it  the  seat  of  war,  but  actually  to  deliver  it,  and  not  merely 
in  words,  as  the  Romans  had  done:  that  nothing  could  he  of  greater  advantage  to 
the  cities  of  Greece,  than  to  live  in  amity  with  both,  because  the  one  would  always 
defend  them  against  the  other,  and  by  liiis  means  they  would  hold  both  in  respect: 
that  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  in  case  they  should  not  agree  to  the  proposal 
now  made  them,  the  great  danger  to  which  they  would  expose  themselves;  as  the  aid 
they  might  expect  from  the  Romans  was  at  a  great  distance,  whereas  the  king  was 
present,  and  at  their  gates.* 

Miction,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Chalcis,  replied,  that  he  could  not  imagine 
what  people  it  was  that  Antiochus  came  to  deliver,  and  for  whose  sake  he  had  left 
his  kingdom,  and  come  into  Greece:  that  he  knew  of  no  city  garrisoned  by  Roman 
soldiers,  nor  that  paid  the  least  tribute  to  the  Romans,  or  complained  of  being  op- 
pressed by  them:  that  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis,  they  had  no  occasion  for  a 
deliverer,  as  they  were  free;  nor  of  a  defender,  as  they  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace, 
under  the  protection,  and  with  the  amity  of  the  Romans:  that  they  did  not  refuse  the 
amity  either  of  the  king  or  of  the  jEtolians;  but  that,  if  they  would  show  themselves 
friends,  the  first  thing  they  were  desired  to  do  was,  to  leave  their  island:  that  they 
were  fully  determined,  neither  to  admit  them  into  their  city,  nor  to  make  any  alliance 
with  them  but  in  concert  with  the  Romans. 

This  answer  was  reported  to  the  king.  As  he  had  brought  but  few  troops,  and 
was  not  able  to  force  the  city,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Demetrias.  So  imprudent  and 
ill-concerted  a  step  at  the  commencement,  did  him  no  honour,  and  gave  them  little  to 
hope  in  regard  to  the  future. 

They  had  recourse  elsewhere,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  Achseans  and 
Athamanians.  The  former  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus,  and  those 
of  the  iEtolians  at  -^gse,  where  their  assembly  was  held,  in  presence  of  Quintius,  the 
Roman  general. 

The  ambassador  of  Antiochus  spoke  first.  He  was  a  vain  man,  as  those  general- 
ly are  who  live  in  courts,  and  at  the  expense  of  princes;  and  fancying  himself  a  great 
orator,  he  spoke  with  an  absolute  and  emphatical  tone  of  voice.f  He  told  them,  that* 
a  great  body  of  cavalry  was  passing  the  Hellespont  into  Europe,  consisting  partly  of 
cuirassiers,  and  partly  of  bowmen,  who,  even  when  they  were  flyinti;  on  horseback, 
turned  about,  and  discharged  their  arrows  with  the  surest  aim.  To  this  cavalry, 
which,  according  to  him,  were  alone  superior  to  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  he  added 
a  more  numerous  infantry:  the  Dahfe,  the  Medes,  the  Elymteans,  the  Caddusians, 
and  many  other  terrible  unknown  nations.  With  regard  to  the  fleet,  he  affirmed  that 
it  would  be  so  large,  that  no  harbour  of  Greece  could  contain  it;  the  right  wing  to  be 
composed  of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians;  the  left  of  Arcadians  and  the  Sidetes  of  Pam- 
phylia;  nations,  who  were  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  and  most  experienced 
mariners  in  the  world:  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  enumerate  the  immense  sums 
which  Antiochus  was  bringing  with  him;  every  one  knowing,  that  the  kingdoms  of 
Asia  had  always  abounded  in  gold;  that  they  were  to  judge,  in  proportion,  of  the  rest 
of  the  military  preparations:  that  the  Romans  would  not  have  to  contend  with  a 
Philip  or  a  Hannibal;  the  latter  being  only  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  and  the  former  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  limits  of  Macedonia;  but  with  a  prince  who  was  sovereign 
of  all  Asia  and  part  of  Europe:  that,  although  he  came  from  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  east,  merely  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Greece,  he  did  not  require  any  article  from 
the  Achseans,  that  should  interfere  with  the  fidelity  they  might  imagine  they  owed 
the  Romans,  their  first'friends  and  allies:  that  he  did  not  desire  them  to  unite  their 
arms  with  his  against  the  people  in  question,  but  only  to  remain  neutral. 

Archidamus^  the  jEtolian  ambassador,  spoke  to  the  same  effect:  adding,  that  the 
safest  and  wisest  course  the  Achreans  could  take,  would  be,  to  remain  spectators  of 
the  war,  and  to  wait  in  peace  for  the  event,  without  sharing  in  it,  or  incurring  any 
hazard.     Then,  growing  warmer  as  he  went  on,  he  threw  out  invectives  and  re- 
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proaches  against  the  Romans  in  general,  and  against  Quintius  in  particular.  He  call- 
ed them  an  ungrateful  people,  who  had  forgot  tliat  they  owed  to  the  bravery  of  the 
iEtolians,  not  only  the  victory  they  had  gained  over  Philip,  but  their  general's  life, 
and  the  safety  of  their  army.  For  what,  continued  he,  did  Quintius  do  in  this  battle 
worthy  a  great  captain?  He  declared,  that  he  himself  had  observed  him  during  the 
engagement  wholly  employed  in  consulting  the  auspices,  in  sacrificing  victims,  and 
offering  up  vows,  like  an  augur  or  a  priest,  while  he  was  exposing  his  person  and  life 
to  the  enemy's  darts,  for  his  defence  and  preservation. 

To  this  Quintius  answered,  that  it  was  plain  which  party  Archidamus  had  studied 
to  please  by  this  speech;  that  knowing  the  Achaeans  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  disposition  and  character  of  the  JEtolians,  whose  courage  consisted  solely  in  words, 
not  in  actions,  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  gain  their  esteem;  but  had  studied  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  kingf's  ambassadors,  and,  by  their  means,  with  the  king 
himself;  that  if  the  world  had  not  known  till  know,  what  it  was  that  formed  the  alli- 
ance between  Antiochus  and  the  iEtolians,  the  speeches  made  by  the  ambassadors 
showed  it  clearly;  that  on  both  sides,  nothing  but  boasting  and  falsehood  had  been 
employed;  that,  vaunting  of  troops  they  had  not,  they  encouraged  the  vanity  of  each 
other  by  false  promises  and  idle  hopes;  the  ^tolians  asserting  boldly  on  one  side,  as 
you  have  just  now  heard,  that  they  had  defeated  Philip,  and  preserved  the  Romans, 
and  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  were  ready  to  declare  for  JStolia;  and  the  king,  on 
the  other  side,  affirming,  that  he  was  going  to  bring  into  the  field  innumerable  bodies 
of  horse  and  loot,  and  to  cover  the  sea  with  his  fleets.  ^'This,"  said  he,  "puts  me  in 
mind  of  an  entertainment  given  me  in  Chalcis,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very  worthy 
man,  who  treated  his  guests  in  the  best  manner.  Surjjrised  at  the  number  and  vari- 
ety of  dishes  that  were  served  up,  we  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  the 
month  of  June,  to  get  together  so  great  a  quantity  of  game.  My  friend,  who  was 
not  vain-glorious  like  these  people,  only  laughed,  and  openly  acknowledged,  that  what 
we  took  for  venison,  was  no  other  than  swine's  flesh,  seasoned  several  ways,  and 
dressed  with  different  sauces.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  king's  troops,  which 
have  been  so  highly  extolled,  and  whose  number  has  been  vainly  multiplied  in  high 
sounding  words.  For  these  Dahse,  Medes,  Caddusians,  and  Elymaeans,  all  form  but 
one  nation,  and  a  nation  of  slaves  rather  than  soldiers.  Why  may  not  I,  Achseans, 
represent  to  you  all  the  motions  and  expeditions  of  this  great  king,  who  one  moment 
hurries  to  the  assembly  of  the  -Sltolians,  there  to  beg  for  provi.sions  and  money;  and 
the  next,  goes  in  person  to  the  very  gates  of  Chalcis,  from  which  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
tire with  ignt)miny.  Antiochus  has  very  injudiciously  given  credit  to  the  ^tolians; 
and  they,  with  as  little  judgment,  have  believed  Antiochus.  This  ought  to  teach  you, 
not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  to  rely  upon  the  faith  of  the  Romans 
which  you  have  so  often  experienced.  I  am  surprised  they  can  venture  to  tell  you, 
that  it  will  be  safest  for  you  to  stand  neutral,  and  to  remain  only  spectators  of  the 
war.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  sure  method,  in  my" opinion,  to  become  the  prey  of 
the  vector." 

The  Achseans  did  not  occupy  a  long  time,  nor  were  they  divided  in  their  delibera- 
tions, and  the  result  w;is,  that  they  should  declare  war  against  Antiochus  and  the 
-^tolians.  Immediately  at  the  request  of  Quintius,  they  sent  five  hundred  men  to 
the  aid  of  Chalcis,  and  the  like  number  at  Athens. 

Antiochus  received  no  greater  satisfaction  from  the  Bogotians,  who  answered  that 
they  would  consider  on  what  was  to  be  done,  when  that  prince  should  come  into 
Biiiotia. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  made  a  new  attempt,  and  advanced  to  Chalcis  with  a 
nmch  greater  bo  ly  of  troops  than  before.  The  fiction  opposed  to  the  Romans,  pre- 
vailed, and  the  city  opened  its  gates  to  him.  The  rest  of  the  cities  soon  following 
their  example,  he  made  himself  master  of  all  Eubosa.  He  fancied  he  had  made  a 
great  acquisition,  in  having  reduced  so  considerable  an  island  in  his  first  campaign. 
But  can  that  be  called  a  conquest  where  there  are  no  enemies  to  make  opposition.^ 

But  great  preparations  were  making  against  that  prince.  The  Romans,  after  con- 
sulting the  will  of  the  gods,  by  omens  and  auspices,  proclaimed  war  against  Antiochus 
and  his  adherents.  Processions  were  appointed  during  two  days,  to  implore  the  aid 
and  protection  of  the  gods.  They  made  a  vow  to  solemnize  the  great  games  for  ten 
days,  in  case  they  should  be  successful  in  tfie  war,  and  to  make  offerings  in  all  the 
temples  of  the  gods.*  What  a  reproach  would  so  religious,  though  blind  a  paganism, 
reflect  on  Christian  generals,  who  should  be  ashamed  of  piety  and  religion ! 
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At  the  same  time,  they  neglected  no  liuman  means  for  their  success.  The  senat- 
ors and  inferior  ma^^istrates  were  forbidden  to  remove  to  any  distance  from  Rome, 
from  which  they  could  not  return  the  same  day;  and  five  senators  were  not  allowed 
to  be  absent  from  it  at  ihe  same  time.  The  love  of  their  country  took  place  of  every 
thinor-  Acilius,  the  consul,  to  whom  Greece  had  fallen  by  lot,  ordered  iiis  troops  to 
rendezvous  at  Brundusium,  on  the  fifteenth  of  may;  and  set  out  from  Rome  himself 
some  days  before, 

About  the  same  time,  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy,  Philip,  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Massinissa,  arrived  there,  to  offer  the  Romans  money,  corn,  men,  and  ships.  The 
senate  said,  that  the  people  of  Rome  thanked  them,  but  would  accept  of  nothing  ex- 
cept the  corn,  and  that,  upon  condition  of  paying  for  it.  They  only  desired  Philip  to 
assist  the  consul. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus,  after  having  solicited  many  cities,  either  by  his  en- 
voys or  in  person,  to  enter»into  an  alliance  with  him,  went  to  Demetrias,  and  there 
held  a  council  of  war  with  .the  chief  commanders  of  his  army,  on  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  that  Avas  about  to  be  opened.  Hannibal,  who  was  now  restored  to  favour, 
was  present  at  it,  and  his  opinion  was  first  asked.  He  began,  by  insisting  on  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  to  use  the  utmost  endeavours  to  engage  Philip  in  the  interest  of 
Antiochus;  which,  he  said,  was  so  important  a  step,  that  if  he  succeeded,  they  might 
assure  themselves  of  the  success  of  the  war.  "And  indeed,"  said  he,  "as  Philip  sus- 
tained so  long  the  whole  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  a  war,  in  which  the  two  greatest  kings  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  unite  their 
forces;  especially,  as  the  Romans  will  be  opposed  in  it  by  those  who  gave  them  the 
superiority  before;  I  mean  the  JEtoliansand  Athamanians,  to  whom,  as  is  well  known, 
they  were  indebted  for  victory?  Now,  who  can  doubt  that  Philip  may  easily  be 
brought  over  from  the  Roman  interest,  i(  what  Thoas  so  often  repeated  to  the  king, 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  cross  into  Greece,  be  true,  that  this 'prince,  highly  incensed 
to  see  himself  reduced  to  a  shameful  servitude  under  the  name  of  peace,  waited  only 
an  opportunity  to  declare  himself?  And,  could  he  ever  hope  for  one  more  favourable 
than  that  which  now  oflers  itself?"  If  Philip  should  refuse  to  join  Antiochus,  Hanni- 
bal advised  him  to  send  his  son  Seleucus  at  the  head  of  (he  army  he  had  in  Thrace, 
to  lay  waste  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  by  that  means,  to  render  Philip  incapa- 
ble of  assisting  the  Romans. 

He  insisted  on  a  still  more  important  point,  and  asserted,  as  he  liad  always  done, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  Romans,  except  in  Italy;  which  had  been 
his  reason  for  always  advising  Antiochus  to  begin  the  war  there.  That  since  an- 
other course  liad  been  taken,  and  the  king  was  at  that  time  in  Greece;  it  was  his 
opinion  in  the  present  state  of  atfairs,  that  the  king  should  vsend  immediately  for  all 
Ins  troops  out  of  Asia;  and  not  rely  on  the  ^tolians,  or  his  other  allies  of  Greece, 
who  might  possibly  fliil  him  on  a  sudden.  That  the  instant  those  forces  should  ar- 
rive, it  was  proper  to  march  toward  those  coasts  of  Greece,  opposite  to  Italy,  and 
order  his  fleet  also  to  sail  thither.  That  he  should  employ  lialf  of  it  to  alarm  and 
ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  keep  the  other  half  in  some  neighbouring  harbour,  as 
if  on  the  point  of  crossing  into  Italy;  and  actually  to  do  so,  in  case  a  favourable  op- 
portunity should  present  itself.  By  this  means,  said  he,  the  Romans  will  be  kept  at 
home,  from  the  necessity  of  defending  their  own  coasts;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  the  best  method  for  carrying  the  war  into  Italy,  the  only  place,  in  his  opinion, 
where  the  Romans  could  be  conquered.  "These,"  concluded  Hannibal,  "are  my 
thoughts;  and  if  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  for  presiding  in  another  war,  I  ought  at 
least  to  have  learned,  by  my  good  and  ill  successes,  how  to  act  in  the  field  against 
the  Romans.  My  zeal  and  fidehty  may  be  depended  on.  As  to  the  rest,  I  beseech 
the  gods  to  prosper  all  your  undertakings,  whatever  they  may  be." 

The  council  could  not  then  but  approve  of  what  Hannibal  had  said,  and  indeed,  it 
was  the  only  good  advice  that  could  be  given  Antiochus  in  the  present  posture  of  his 
affairs.  He,  however,  complied  only  Avith  the  article  which  related  to  the  troops  of 
Asia,  immediately  sending  orders  to  Polyxenides,  his  admiral,  to  bring  them  over 
into  Greece.  With  regard  to  all  the  rest  of  Hannibal's  plan,  his  courtiers  and  flatter- 
ers diverted  l>im  from  putting  it  in  execution,  by  assuring  him,  that  he  could  not  fail 
of  being  victorious.  They  observed  tarther,  that  should  he  follow  Hannibal's  plan, 
all  the  honour  would  be  ascribed  to  Hannibal,  because  he  had  formed  h;  that  the 
king  ought  to  have  all  the  glory  of  the  war,  and  for  that  reason,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  draw  up  a  diflerent  plan,  without  regarJing  that  of  the  Carthaginian.  Iji 
this  manner  are  the  best  councils  lost,  and  the  moit  powerful  empires  ruined. 
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The  king,  having  joined  the  troops  of  the  allies  to  his  own,  took  several  cities  of 
Thessaly;  he  was,  however,  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Larissa,  Bebius,  the  Roman 
praetor  having  sent  it  a  speedy  aid,  after  which  he  retired  to  Demetrias. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Chalcis,  where  he  fell  distractedly  in  love  with  the  daugh 
ter  of  the  man  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  Though  he  was  upwards  of  fifty,  he  was 
so  passionately  fond  of  that  girl,  who  was  not  twenty,  that  he  resolved  to  marry  her. 
Forgetting  the  two  enterprises  he  had  formed,  the  war  against  the  Romans,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Greece,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  leasts  and  diversions  on  the 
occasion  of  his  nuptials.  This  taste  for  pleasure  soon  communicated  itself  from  the 
king  to  the  whole  court,-  and  occasioned  a  general  neglect  of  military  discipline. 

He  did  not  wake  out  of  the  lethargy  into  which  this  effeminate  life  had  thrown  him, 
till  news  was  brought  that  AciUus  the  consul  was  advancing  toward  him  in  Thes- 
saly with  the  utmost  diligence.  The  king  immediately  set  out;  and  finding  at  the 
place  appointed  tor  the  rendezvous  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  confederate  troops, 
whose  officers  told  him,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  though  they  had  used  their 
utmost  endeavours,  to  bring  more  forces  into  the  field,  the  king  then  found,  but  too 
late,  how  much  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  great  promises  of  Thoas;  and  the^ 
truth  of  Hannibal's  words,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  rely  on  the  troops  of 
such  allies.  All  he  could  do  at  that  time  was,  to  seize  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and 
send  to  the  JEtolians  for  a  reinforcement.  Either  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or 
contrary  winds,  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  Asiatic  forces,  which  Polyxenides 
was  bringino;,  and  the  king  had  only  those  troops  he  had  brought  the  year  before, 
which  scarcely  exceeded  ten  thousand  men. 

Antiochus  imagined  he  had  provided  sufficiently  for  his  security  against  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  advancing  against  him,  by  having  seized  the  pass  of  ThermopylfO 
and  streno-thening  the  natural  fortifications  with  intrenchments  and  walls.  The  con- 
sul came  forward,  determined  to  attack  him.  Most  ot  his  officers  and  soldiers  had 
been  employed  in  the  war  against  Philip.  These  he  animated,  by  reminding  them 
of  the  famous  victory  they  had  gained  over  that  king,  who  was  a  much  braver  prince, 
and  infinitely  more  practised  in  military  affairs  than  Antiochus,  who  being  recently 
married,  and  enervated  by  pleasures  and  voluptuousness,  vainly  fancied  that  war  was 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  nuptials  are  solemnized.  Acilius  had  despatch- 
ed Cato,  his  lieutenant,  with  a  large  detachment,  in  quest  of  some  by-path  that  led 
to  the  hill  above  the  enemy.  Cato,  after  inexpressible  fatigues,  went  over  the  moun- 
tains, throuo-h  the  same  path  where  Xerxes  and  Brennus  afterwards  opened  them- 
selves a  passage;  when  falling  suddenly  on  some  soldiers,  whom  he  met  there,  he  soon 
put  them  to  flight.  Immediately,  he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  detachment,' sword  in  hand,  and  with  loud  shouts.  A  body  of 
six  hundred  ^tolians,  who  guarded  some  of  the  eminences,  seeing  him  come  down 
the  mountains,  fled,  and  retired  townrd  their  army,  where  they  spread  universal  ter- 
ror. At  the  same  instant  the  consul  attacked  the  intrenchments  of  Antiochus  with 
all  his  troops,  and  forced  them.  The  king,  having  his  teeth  shattered  by  a  stone, 
suffered  such  excessive  pain,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  field.  After  his  retreat, 
no  part  of  his  army  dared  to  stand  their  ground,  or  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  Ro- 
mans. They  were  now  universally  routed  in  a  place  where  there  was  scarcely  an 
outlet  to  escape  through;  for,  on  one  side  they  v/ere  stopped  by  deep  fens,  and  on  the 
other  by  craggy  rocks,  so  that  there  was  no  getting  off"  either  on  the  right  or  left. 
The  soldiers,  however,  crowding  and  pushing  forward,  to  avoid  the  enemy's  swords, 
threw  one  another  into  the  morasses  and  down  the  precipices,  in  which  manner  a 
great  number  of  them  perished.* 

After  the  battle  was  over,  the  consul  embraced  Cato  a  long  time  in  his  arms,  who 
was  slill  heated  and  out  of  breath;  and  cried  out  aloud  in  the  transports  of  his  joy, 
that  neither  himself  nor  the  Romans  could  ever  reward  his  services  as  they  deserved. 
Cato,  who  was  now  lieutenant-general  under  Acihus,  had  been  consul,  and  had  com- 
manded the  armies  in  Spain:  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  accepting  of  a  subaltern 
employment  for  the  service  of  his  country,  was  any  disgrace  to  him;  and  this  was  a 
frequent  practice  among  the  Romnns.  In  the  mean  time,  the  victorious  army  con- 
tinued the  pursuit,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  the  forces  of  Antiochus,  five  hutid red  except- 
ed, with  whom  he  escaped  to  Chalcis. 
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Acillus  sent  Cato  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  this  victory,  and  related  in  his  letters, 
how  freatly  his  lieutenant  had  contributed  to  it.  It  is  noble  in  a  general  to  do  justice 
in  this  manner  to  virtue,  and  not  to  harbour  any  thing  so  mean  as  jealousy  of  ano- 
ther's merit.  The  arrival  of  Cato  at  Rome,  filled  the  citizens  with  a  joy  so  much 
the  (j-reater,  as  they  had  very  much  doubted  the  success  of  the  war  against  so  power- 
ful and  renowned  a  prince.  Orders  were  thereupon  given  for  public  prayers  and  sa- 
crifices to  be  ofiered  to  the  gods,  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  lor  three  days  together. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  often  admired,  to  see  the  heathens  so  very  careful  in  be- 
ginning and  ending  all  their  wars  with  solemn  acts  of  religion;  endeavouring,  in  the 
first  place,  by  vows  and  sacrifices,  to  acquire  the  favour  of  those  whom  they  honour- 
ed as  gods;  and  atl:erwards,  returning  them  public  and  solemn  thanks  for  the  success 
of  their  arms.  This  was  a  double  testimony  they  paid  to  an  important  and  capital 
truth,  the  tradition  of  which,  of  the  same  antiquity  Avith  the  world,  lias  been  preserv- 
ed by  all  nations,  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  and  a  Providence  who  presides  over 
ail  human  events,  ,  • 

The  victory  gained  over  Antiochus  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  all  the  cities 
and  fortresses  which  that  prince  had  taken,  and  especially  of  Chalcis  and  of  all  Euboea. 
The  consul,  after  his  victory,  discovered  such  a  moderation  in  every  thing,  as  reflect- 
ed greater  honour  on  him  than  the  victory  itself.* 

Though  the  ^tolians,  by  their  injurious  and  insolent  conduct,  had  rendered  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  least  regard,  Acilius  endeavoured  to  bring  them  over  by  gen- 
tle methods.  He  represented,  that  experience  ought  to  teach  them,  how  little  they 
could  depend  on  Antiochus:  that  it  was  not  too  late  f(jr  them  to  have  recourse  to  the 
clemency  of  the  Romans:  that  to  give  an  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  repentance,  they  should  surrender  to  him  Heraclea,  their  capital  city.  These 
remonstrances  being  all  to  no  purpose,  he  saw  plainly  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
employ  force,  and  accordingly  he  besieged  that  place  with  all  his  troops.  Heraclea 
was  a  very  strong  city,  of  great  extent,  and  able  to  make  a  long  and  vigorous  de- 
fence. The  consul  having  employed  the  balistas,  catapultas,  and  all  the  other  ma- 
chines of  war,  attacked  the  city  in  four  places  at  the  same  time.  The  besieged  de- 
fended tliemselves  with  inexpressible  courage,  or  rather  fury.  They  immediately  re- 
paired such  parts  of  the  wall  as  were  beat  down.  In  their  frequent  sallies,  they 
charged  with  an  almost  irresistible  impetuosity,  for  they  fought  in  the  deepest  despair. 
They  burned  in  an  instant  the  greatest  part  of^the  machines  employed  against  them. 
The  attack  was  continued  in  this  manner  for  twenty-four  days,  without  the  least  in- 
termission either  day  or  night.f 

It  was  evident,  that  as  the  garrison  was  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Roman 
army,  it  must  necessarily  be  greatly  weakened  by  such  violent  and  uninterrupted  as- 
saults. The  consul  now^  formed  a  new  plan.  He  discontinued  the  attack  at  twelve 
every  night,  and  did  not  renew  it  till  about  nine  the  next  morning.  The  ^Etolians 
not  doubting  that  this  proceeded  from  the  over  fatigue  of  the  besiegers,  and  persuad- 
ed that  they  were  as  much  exhausted  as  themselves,  took  advantage  of  the  repose 
allowed  them,  and  retired  at  the  same  time  with  the  Romans.  They  continued  this 
practice  for  some  time;  but  the  consul  having  drawn  ofi'  his  troops  at  midnight  as 
usual,  at  three  that  morning  he  assaulted  the  city  in  three  places  only;  placing,  at  a 
fourth,  a  body  of  troops,  who  were  commanded  not  to  move  till  a  signal  should  he 
given.  Such  ^Etolians  as  were  asleep,  being  very  drowsy  and  heavy  from  fatigue, 
were  waked  with  the  utmost  difficulty;  and  those  who  rose  from  their  slumbers,  ran 
confusedly  wherever  the  noise  called  them.  At  daybreak,  the  signal  being  given  by 
the  consul,  the  assault  was  made  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  had  not  jxt  been  at- 
tacked; and  from  whence  the  besieged,  on  that  account,  had  drawn  off  their  people. 
The  city  was  taken  in  an  instant,  and  the  ^tolians  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation 
into  the  citadel.  The  generaj  suffered  the  city  to  be  plundered,  not  so  much  from  a 
spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge,  as  to  reward  the  soldiers,  who,  till  now,  had  not  been 
allowed  to  plunder  any  of  the  cities  they  had  taken.  As  the  citadel  was  in  want  of 
p4^ovisions,  it  could  not  hold  out  long,  and  accordingly,  at  the  first  assault,  the  garri- 
son surrendered.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Damocritus,  a  person  of  the  greatest 
distinction  among  the  iEtolians,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  answered 

* 

*  Multu  modestior  post  viotoriam,  quara  ipso  victoria,  laadabilior.— Lir 
t  Liv.  1.  xxxvL  n.  22—26. 
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Quintius,  "that  he  would  bring  him  the  decree  to  Italy,  by  which  he  had  jusi  before 
called  in  Aiitiochus." 

At  the  same  time  Philip  was  besieging  Lamia,*  which  was  but  seven  miles  from 
Heraclea.     It  did  not  hold  out  long  after  the  laiter  was  taken. 

Some  days  after  this,  the  ^tolians  had  deputed  ambassadors,  with  Thoas  at  their 
liead,  to  Antiochus.  The  king  promised  them  a  speedy  succour;  gave  them  immedi- 
ately a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  kept  Thoas,  who  staid  very  willingly  with 
him,  to  hasten  the  execution  of  his  promises. 

The  ^Etolians,  who  were  exceedingly  discouraged  by  the  taking  of  Heraclea,  con- 
sidered how  they  might  hest  put  an  end  to  a  war,  which  had  already  been  attended 
with  very  unhappy  etfects,  and  might  have  much  worse.  But  the  populace  not  ap- 
proving the  conditions  of  peace  which  were  prescribed,  the  negotiation  came  to 
noihing.f 

In  tiie  mean  time,  the  consul  laid  siege  to  Naupactus,  in  which  the  ^^tolians  had 
shut  themselves  up  wit^  all  their  forces.  The  siege  had  already  been  carried  on  two 
months,  when  Quintius,  who  during  this  time  had  been  employed  in  Greece  in  other 
matters,  came  thither  and  joined  the  consul.  The  destruction  of  that  city  would  in- 
volve almost  all  the  people  in  the  same  late.  The  treatment  which  Quintius  had  met 
with  from  the  vKtollans,  had  given  Piim  the  greatest  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
them.  He  however,  was  moved  to  compassion,  when  he  saw  them  on  ihe  brink  of 
destruction;  and  therefore  advanced  so  near  the  walls,  as  to  be  known  by  the  besieged. 
The  city  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremities.  A  rumour  being  spread  that  Quintus 
was  approaching,  immediately  the  citizens  ran  from  all  quarters  to  the  walls.  Those 
unfortunate  people  stretching  forth  their  hands  toward  Quintius,  and  calling  him  by 
his  name,  all  burst  into  tears,  and  implored  his  assistance  with  the  most  mournful 
cries.  Quintius,  moved  by  their  condition,  even  to  shedding  tears,  expressed,  by  his 
gesture,  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  and  returned  to  the  consul.  In  their  con- 
versation he  represented,  that  as  he  had  overcome  Antiochus,  it  was  but  lost  time  to 
continue  the  siege  of  those  two  cities,  and  that  the  year  of  his  command  was  near 
expiring,  Acilius  agreed  with  him;  but  being  ashamed  to  raise  the  siege,  he  left 
Quintius  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased.  The  latter  advancing  near  the  walls  a 
second  time,  the  mournful  cries  were  again  heard,  and  the  citizens  besought  him  to 
take  compassion  on  them.  Quintius,  by  a  sign  with  his  hand,  directed  them  to  send 
deputies  to  him;  when  Phineas  and  the  principal  citizens  immediately  came  out,  and 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  Seeing  them  in  that  humble  posture,  "Your  calamity," 
said  he,  "banishes  from  ray  mind  all  thoughts  of  resentment  and  revenge.  You  now 
find  that  all  things  have  happened  as  I  ibreiold  you  they  would;  and  you  have  not 
the  consolation  of  being  able  to  say.  that  none  of  these  misfortunes  were  owing  to 
yourselves.  But  destined  as  I  am,  by  Providence  to  preserve  Greece,  your  ingrati- 
tude shall  not  cancel  my  inclination  to  do  good.  Depute,  therefore,  some  persons  to 
the  consul,  and  beg  a  truce  for  as  much  time  as  may  suffice  for  sending  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  your  submissions  to  the  senate.  I  will  be  your  mediator 
and  advocate  with  the  consul."  They  followed  the  advice  of  Quintius  in  every  thing. 
The  consul  granted  them  a  truce,  broke  up  the  siege,  and  marched  back  his  army  to 
Phocis. 

King  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  the  happy 
success  of  this  campaign,  and  to  oiler  presents  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  the  capital. 
They  were  received  there  with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction;  and  the  Romans 
gave  up  to  them  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  who  had  been  a  hostage  in  their  city. 
Thus  ended  the  war  which  the  Romans  carried  on  against  Antiochus  in  Greece. 

SECTION  VII. — POLYXENIDES  DEFEATED  BY  LIVIUS.       L.  SCIPIO  CARRIES  ON  THE  WAR 
AGAINST  ANTIOCHUS,  AND  DEFEATS  HIM  NEAR  MAGNESIA. 

While  the  affairs  I  have  just  related  were  passing  in  Greece,  Antiochus  lived  easy 
and  undisturbed  at  Ephesus;  relying  on  the  assurances  of  his  flatterers  and  courtiers, 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any  apprehensions  from  the  Romans,  who,  they 
declared,  die}  not  intend  to  cross  into  Asia.  Hannibal  was  the  only  person  capable 
of  rousing  him  from  this  lethargy.  He  told  the  king  plainly,  that  instead  of  enter- 
taining vain  hopes,  and  suffering  himself  to  be  lulled  asleep  by  irrational  and  improbable 

*  Both  Lamia  and  Heraclea  wcte  in  Phthiotii.  \  Lir.  1- xxxvi.  n.  27— 3*. 
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discourse,  he  mi<^ht  be  assured,  that  he  would  soon  be  forced  to  fifjht  the  Romans 
both  by  sea  and  land,  in  Asia,  and  for  Asia;  and  that  he  must  resolve  either  to  re- 
nounce the  empire  of  it,  or  to  defend  it  sword  in  hand,  against  enemies  wiio  aspired 
at  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world. ^ 

The  king  then  became  sensible  of  the  great  danger  he  was  in,  and  immediately 
sent  orders  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  eastern  troops,  which  were  not  yet  arrived. 
He  also  fitted  out  a  fleet,  embarked,  and  sailed  to  the  Chersonesus.  He  tiiere  fortir- 
fied  Lysimachus,  Sestus,  Abydos,  and  other  cities  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  j)revent 
the  Romans  from  crossing  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont;  and  this  being  done,  he  re- 
turned to  Ephesus.  L 

Here  it  was  resolved  in  a  great  council,  to  venture  a  naval  engagement.  Polyxeni- 
des,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  ordered  to  go  in  search  of  C.  Livius,  who  commanded 
that  of  the*Romans,  which  had  just  before  arrived  in  the  -^gean  Sea,  and  to  attack 
it.  They  met  near  Mount  Corychus  in  Ionia.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great 
bravery  on  both  sides;  but  at  last  Polyxenides  was  vanquished,  and  obliged  to  fly. 
Ten  of  his  ships  were  sunk,  thirteen  taken,  and  he  escaped  with  the  rest  to  Ephesus. 
The  Romans  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Canna,  in  ^Etolia,  drew  their  ships  ashore, 
and  f()rtified,  with  a  good  intrenchment  and  rampart,  the  place  where  they  laid  them 
up  for  the  winter. 

Antiochus;  at  the  time  this  happened,  was  in  Magnesia,  assembling  his  land-forces. 
News  being  brought  that  his  fleet  was  defeated,  he  marched  toward  the  coast,  and 
resolved  to  equip  another,  so  powertul  as  to  be  able  to  preserve  the  empire  of  those 
seas.  For  this  purpose,  he  refitted  such  ships  as  had  been  brought  otij  reinforced 
them  with  new  ones,  and  sent  Hannibal  into  Syria,  to  bring  those  ol"  Syria  and  Piiie- 
nicia.  He  also  gave  part  of  the  army  to  Seleucus  his  son,  whom  he  sent  into  ^^tolia, 
to  watch  the  Roman  fleet,  and  awe  all  the  country  round;  and  marched  in  person 
with  the  rest  into  wmter  quarters  in  Phrygia.f 

During  these  transactions,  the  jEtolian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome,  where  they 
pressed  to  be  admitted  to  audience,  because  the  truce  was  near  expirino".  Quintius, 
who  had  returned  from  Greece,  employed  all  his  influence  in  their  favour.  But  he 
found  the  senate  very  much  exasperated  against  the  ^Etolians.  They  were  consider- 
ed, not  as  common  enemies,  but  as  a  people  so  very  untractable,  that  it  would  be  to 
no  purpose  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  them.  After  several  days'  debate,  in  which 
they  were  neither  allowed  nor  refused  peace,  two  proposals  were  made  to  them,  and 
left  to  their  option:  these  were,  either  to  submit  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  or 
to  pay  a  thousand  talents,  and  to  acknowledge  all  those  for  their  friends  or  enemies, 
whom  the  Romans  should  consider  as  such.  As  the  ^tolians  desired  to  know  par- 
ticularly how  far  they  were  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  no  express  answer 
was  made  them.  They  therefore  withdrew,  without  obtaining  any  thing,  and  were 
ordered  to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight.^ 

The  next  year,  the  Romans  gave  the  command  of  the  land  armies,  which  hnd  been 
under  Acilius,  to  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  new  consul,  under  whom  Scipio  Aliicanus, 
his  brother,  had  offered  to  serve  as  lieutenant.  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  were 
very  desirous  of  trying,  which  of  the  two,  Scipio  or  Hannibal,  the  conqueror  or  the 
conquered,  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  army  in  which  he  should  light. 
The  command  of  the  fleet,  was  transferred  from  Livius  to  L.  jEmilius  Rhegillus.§ 

The  consul,  on  arriving  in  ^tolia,  did  not  trifle  away  his  time  in  besieging  one 
town  after  another;  but  wholly  attentive  to  his  principal  object,  after  grantinL*"  the 
.Etolians  a  truce  for  six  months,  in  order  that  they  might  have  full  time  for  sending 
a  second  embassy  to  Rome,  resolved  to  march  his  army  through  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Thrace,  and  from  thence  to  cross  over  into  Asia.  He  however,  thought  it  ad- 
viseable  previously  to  inform  himself  how  Philip  niicrht  stand  aflfected.  This  prince 
gave  the  army  such  a  reception  as  might  be  expected  from  the  most  C.Ithful  and  most 
zealous  ally.  At  its  arrival,  as  well  as  departure,  he  furnished  it  all  necessary  refresh- 
ments and  supplies,  whh  a  truly  royal  magnificence.  In  the  entertainments  he  made 
for  the  consul;  his  brother,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  Romans,  he  discovered  an 
easy,  graceful  air,  and  such  a  politeness  as  was  very  pleasing  to  Scipio  Africanus. 
For  this  great  man,  who  excelled  in  every  thing,  was  not  an  enemy  to  a  certain  ele- 
gance ofmanners  and  noble  generosity,  provided  they  did  not  degenerate  into  luxury.jl 

♦A.M.  3813.     Ant.  J.  C.  191.    Liv.  1.  xxxvi.  n.  41— 45.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  99. 
t  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  8.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  100  J  Liv.  \.  xxxvii.  a.  1. 

{A.M.  3M4.    Ant.  J.  C.  190.     Lit.  !.  xxxvii.  n.  1 — 7.     Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  99. 100. 
I  Multa  in  eo  et  dexteritas  et  humaniias  visa,  quae  commendabilia,  apud  Africanum  arant;  virum  «ieut  c«iei» 
CftegiuiB.  ita  a  comitate  qux  tine  luxuria  Ksiet,  dob  avenum.— Liv. 
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The  praise  which  Livy  gives  Scipio  in  this  place,  is  also  very  honourable  to  Philip. 
He  had  at  that  time  for  his  cruests,  the  most  illustrious  personages  in  the  world,  a 
Roman  consul,  and  at  the  same  time  general  of  the  armies  of  tliat  republic;  and  not 
only  him,  but  Scipio  Africanus,  that  consul's  brother.  Profusion  is  ordinary,  and  in 
some  measure  pardonable  on  these  occasions;  and  yet  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared 
iH  the  reception  which  Philip  gave  to  his  guests.  He  regaled  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  became  a  great  priiice,  and  with  a  magnificence  that  suited  their  dignity  and  his 
own;  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  flir  irom  discovering  the  least  pomp  or  ostentation, 
and  was  infinitely  improved  by  tlie  engaging  manners  of  tlie  master  of  the  feast, 
and  by  the  caxp^^^e  took  to  set  before  his  guests,  with  taste  and  decorum,  wiiatever 
might  be  more  agreeable  to  them.  "Multa  in  eo  dexteritas  et  humanitas  visa." 
These  personal  qualities,  in  the  sense  of  Scipio,  did  Philip  greater  honour,  and  gave 
his  guests  a  more  advantageous  idea  of  him,  than  the  most  sumptuouS  profusion 
could  liave  done.  This  excellent  taste  on  both  sides,  so  uncommon  in  princes  and 
great  men,  is  a  fine  model  lor  persons  of  their  high  rank. 

Tne  consul  and  liis  brother,  in  return  for  the  noble  and  generous  reception  which 
Philip  had  given  the  army,  remitted  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  who  had 
invested  him  with  full  powers  for  that  purpose,  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he  was  to 
pay  them. 

Philip  seemed  to  make  it  his  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  accompany  the  Roman 
army,  and  to  supply  it  with  necessaries  of  every  kind,  not  only  in  Macedonia,  but 
as  far  as  Thrace.  His  experience  taught  him,  how  much  the  Roman  forces  were 
superior  to  his  own;  and  his  inability  to  shake  off^  the  yoke  of  obedience  and  sub- 
mission, always  grating  to  kings,  obliged  him  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  a  peo- 
ple on  whom  his  future  fite  depended;  and  it  was  wise  in  him  to  do  that  with  a  good 
grace,  which  he  would  otherwise  in  some  measure  have  been  obliged  to  do.  For  in 
reality,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  not  to  retain  a  very  strong  resentment 
against  the  Romans;  for  the  condition  to  which  they  had  reduced  him;  for  kings  are 
never  able  to  accustom  themselves  to  depend  on,  and  submit  to  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  fleet  advanced  toward  Tlirace,  to  favour  the  pas- 
sage of  the  consul's  army  into  Asia.  Polyxenides,  the  admiral  of  Antiochus,  who 
was  a  Rhodian  exile,  by  a  stratagem,  defeated  Pausistratus,  who  commanded  the 
Rhodian  fleet  appointed  to  succour  the  Romans.  He  attacked  him  by  surprise  in 
the  harbour  of  Samos,  and  burnt  or  sunk  twenty-nine  of  his  ships;  and  Pausistratus 
himself  lost  his  life  in  this  engagement.  The  Rhodians,  so  far  fi-om  being  discour- 
aged by  this  great  loss,  meditated  only  their  revenge;  and,  with  incredible  despatch, 
they  iiLted  out  a  inore  powerful  fleet  than  the  former.  It  joined  that  of -tEmilius,  and 
both  fleets  sailed  toward  Elea,  to  aid  Eumenes,  who  was  besieged  in  his  capital  by 
SeleucLis.  This  succour  arrived  very  opportunely;  Eumenes  being  just  on  the  point 
of  being  reduced  by  the  enemy.  Dioplianes,  the  Achaean,  who  had  formed  himself 
un  ler  tlie  famous  PhilopiKmen,  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege.  He  had  enter- 
ed the  city  with  one  thousand  foot  and  one  hundred  horse.  At  the  head  of  his  own 
troops  only,  and  in  sight  of  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  dare  to  follow  him,  he  per- 
formed actions  of  such  extraordinary  bravery,  as  obliged  Seleucus  at  length  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  quit  the  contrary.* 

The  Rho  lian  fleet  being  afterwards  detached  in  quest  of  Hannibal,  who  was 
bringing  to  the  king^,  the  fleets;  of  Syria  and  Phojnicia,  the  Rhodians  alone  fought 
fiim  on  the  coast  af  Pamphylia.  By  the  goodness  of  their  ships,  and  the  skill  of  their 
seamen,  they  defeated  tliat  great  captain,  drove  him  into  the  port  of  Megista,  near 
Patara;  and  there  blocked  him  up  so  close,  as  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  act  for 
tlie  service  of  the  king.t 

The  news  of  this  defeat,  readied  Antiochus,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  advice 
was  brought,  that  the  Roman  consul  was  advancing  by  hasty  marches  into  Mace- 
donia, and  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Hellespont,  and  enter  Asia.  Antiochus  then 
saw  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in,  and  made  haste  to  take  all  possible  means  for 
preventing  it. 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  to  inform  him  of  the  design 
which  the  Romans  had  of  entering  Asia.  Tfiey  were  directed  to  explain,  in  tfie 
strongest  terms,  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  enterprise:  that  they  were  coming 
with  a  design  to  destroy  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  world  and  subject  them  to  the  empire 

"Lir.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  9— 11,  etn.  18—22.     Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  101—103. 
t  Lit.  1.  xnxvii.  n.  23,  »4.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  100.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Hannib.  e.  8» 
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of  the  Romans:  that  after  having  subtlued  Philip  and  Nabis,  they  had  resolved  to 
attack  him:  that  should  he  have  the  iil-fbrtune  to  be  overcome,  the  fire  spreading, 
would  soon  reach  Bithynia:  that  no  aid  could  be  expected  from  Eumenes,  as  he  had 
voluntarily  submitted  himself,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  put  on  the  Roman  chains.* 

These  motives  had  made  a  great  impression  on  Pi-usias,  but  the  letters  he  received 
at  the  same  time  from  Scipio  the  consul,  and  his  brother,  contributed  very  much  to 
remove  his  fears  and  suspicions.  The  latter  represented  to  him,  that  it  was  the 
constant  practice  of  the  Romans,  to  bestow  the  greatest  honours  on  such  kings  as 
sought  their  alliance;  and  he  mentioned  several  examples  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  concerned.  He  said,  thnt  in  Spain,  several  princes,  who,  before  they  were  fa- 
voured with  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  had  made  a  very  inconsiderable  figure, 
had  since  become  great  kings;  that  Masinissa  had  not  only  been  restored  to  his  king- 
dom, but  that  the  dominions  of  Syphax  had  been  given  to  him,  which  made  him 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  the  world;  that  Philip  and  Nabis,  though  van- 
quished by  Quintius,  had  been  suffered  to  sit  peaceably  on  their  thrones;  that,  the 
year  before,  the  tribute  which  Philip  had  agreed  to  pay  was  remitted,  and  his  son, 
who  was  a  hostage  in  Rome,  sent  back  to  him;  that  as  to  Nabis.  he  would  have 
been  on  the  throne  at  that  time,  had  he  not  lost  his  life  by  the  treachery  of  the 
iEtolians. 

The  arrival  of  Livius  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  and  whom  the  Romans  had 
sent  as  their  ambassador  to  Prusias,  fully  determined  him.  He  made  it  clear  to 
him,  which  party  might  naturally  expect  to  be  victorious;  and  how  much  safer  it 
would  be  for  him  to  rely  on  the  tnendship  of  the  Romans,  than  on  that  of  Antlochus. 

This  king,  being  disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  bringing  over 
Prusias  to  his  interest,  now  meditated  only  hovv  he  mighr  best  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  Romans  into  Asia,  and  prevent  its  being  made  the  seat  of  war.  He  imagined, 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  do  this,  would  be,  to  recover  the  superiority  at  sea,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  loss  of  the  two  battles  related  above;  that  then 
he  might  employ  his  fleet  against  whom,  and  in  what  manner  he  pleased;  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  transport  an  army  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont, 
or  by  any  other  way,  when  his  fleets  should  be  wholly  employed  in  preventing  it.  An- 
tiochus  therefore  resolved  to  hazard  a  second  battle,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to 
Ephesus,  where  his  fleet  lay.  He  there  reviewed  it,  m.anned  it  in  the  best  manner 
in  his  power,  furnished  it  abundantly  with  all  things  necessary  for  another  engage- 
ment, and  sent  it  once  more,  under  the  command  of  Polyxenides,  in  quest  of  the 
enemy,  with  orders  to  fight  them.  He  was  induced  to  this  resolution  by  receiving 
advice  that  a  great  part  of  the  Rhodian  fleet  continued  near  Patara;  and  that  king 
Eumenes  had  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the  Chersonesus,  to  join  the  consul. 

Polyxenides  came  up  with  -^ilmilius  and  the  Romans  near  Myonesus,  a  maritime 
city  of  Ionia,  and  attacked  it  with  as  little  success  as  before.  ^^iLmilius  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Ephesus,  al\er  having  sunk  or  burned 
twenty-nine  of  his  ships,  and  taken  thirteen. 

Antiochus  was  so  struck  with  the  news  of  this  defeat,  that  he  seemed  entirely  dis»- 
concerted;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  senses,  he  on  a  sudden  took  such 
measures  as  were  evidently  contrary  to  his  interest.  In  his  consternation,  he  sent 
orders  for  drawing  his  forces  out  of  Ly,simachia  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Hellespont, 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were  marching  toward  those 
parts,  with  a  design  of  crossing  into  Asia;  whereas  the  only  probable  means  of  pre- 
venting that,  would  have  been,  to  leave  those  troops  in  the  places  where  they  were. 
For,  Lysimachia  being  very  strongly  fortified,  might  have  maintained  a  long  siege, 
and  perhaps  very  far  in  the  winter;  which  would  have  greatly  incommoded  the  enemy, 
by  their  want  of  provisions  and  forage;  and  durino;  the  interval,  he  might  have  taken 
measures  for  an  accommodation  with  the  Romans.f 

He  not  only  cojnmitted  a  great  error,  in  drawing  his  forces  out  of  those  places  at  a 
time  when  they  were  most  necessary  in  them,  but  did  it  in  so  precipitate  a  manner, 
that  his  troops  abandoned  all  the  ammunition  and  provisions,  of  which  he  had  laid  up 
very  considerable  quantities,  behind  them  in  those  cities.  By  this  means,  when  the 
Romans  entered  them,  they  found  ammunition  and  provisions  in  such  great  plenty, 
thai  they  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  their  army;  and  at 

•Liv.  1.  xxxrii.  n.  25—30.     Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  101—104.    Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  c.  22, 
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the  same  time,  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  was  so  open,  that  they  carried  over 
their  army  without  the  least  opposition,  at  that  very  part  where  the  enemy  might 
have  disputed  it  with  them  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  scripture,  that 
when  God  is  determined  to  punish  and  destroy  a  kingdom,  he  deprives  either  the  king, 
his  commanders,  or  ministers,  of  counsel,  prudence,  and  courage.  With  this  he  makes 
the  prophet  Isaiah  threaten  his  people.  "For  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea,  the  stay  and  the  staffj  the  whole 
stay  of  bread,  and  the  whole  stay  of  water.  The  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war, 
the  judge,  and  the  prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  ancient.  The  captain  of  fifty, 
and  the  honourable  man,  and  the  counsellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer,  and  the  elo- 
quent orator."*  But  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  our  pagan  historian 
says  here  expressly,  and  repeats  it  twice,  that  "God  took  away  the  king's  judgment,, 
and  overthrew  his  reason;  a  punishment,"  says  he,  "tliat  always  happens,  when  men 
are  on  the  point  of  falling  into  some  great  calamity ."t  The  expression  is  very  strong, 
"God  overthrew  the  king's  reason."  He  took  from  him,  that  is,  he  refused  him,  sense, 
prudence,  and  judgment;  he  banished  from  his  mind  every  salutary  thought;  he  con- 
fused him,  and  made  him  even  averse  to  all  the  good  counsel  that  could  be  given  him. 
This  is  what  David  besought  God  to  do  with  regard  to  Ahitophel,  Absalom's  minister: 
"O  Lord  I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  foohshness.":}:  The  word 
in  the  Latin  version  is  very  strong,  infatua:  the  import  of  which  is,  however  prudent 
his  counsels  may  be,  make  them  appear  foolish  and  stupid  to  Absalom;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly did  appear  so.  And  Absalom  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  said,  The  counsel  of 
Hushal^  the  Archite  is  better  than  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel;  for  the  Lord  had  appointed 
to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  the  intent  that  the  Lord  might  bring  evil 
upon  Absalom." 

The  Romans,  on  arriving  in  Asia,  halted  some  time  at  Troy,  which  they  consider- 
ed'as  the  cradle  of  their  origin,  and  as  their  primitive  country,  from  whence  they  set 
out  to  settle  in  Italy.  The  consul  oflered  up  sacrifices  to  Minerva,  who  presided  over 
the  citadel.  Both^parties  were  overjoyed,  as  fathers  with  children,  who  meet  after  a 
long  separation.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  seeing  their  posterity  conquerors  of  the 
west  and  of  Africa,  and  laying  claim  to  Asia,  as  a  kingdom  that  had  been  possessed 
by  their  ancestors,  imagined  they  saw  Troy  rise  out  of  its  ashes  in  greater  splendour 
than  ever.  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  were  infinitely  delighted  to  see  themselves 
in  the  ancient  abode  of  their  foreiathers,  who  had  given  birth  to  Rome;  and  to  con- 
template its  temples  and  deities,  which  they  had  in  common  with  thatcity.§ 

When  advice  was  brought  to  Antiochus  that  the  Romans  had  passed  the  Helles- 
pont, he  began  to  think  himself  undone.  He  now  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
deliver  himself  from  a  war  in  which  he  had  engaged  rashly,  and  without  examining 
seriously  all  its  consequences.  This  made  him  resolve  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the 
Romans,  to  propose  conditions  of  peace.  A  religious  ceremony  had  retarded  the 
march  of  the  army,  it  having  halted  for  several  days  that  Avere  the  festival  days  at 
Rome,  in  which  the  sacred  shields,  called  Ancilia,  were  carried  in  solemn  procession 
with  great  pomp.  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was  one  of  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars, 
whose  office  it  was  to  keep  these  shields,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  sea;  for  being  one  of  the 
Salii,  he  could  not  leave  the  place  where  the  festival  was  celebrated;  so  that  the  army 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  him.  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  persons  of  sa 
much  religion  were  no  better  enlightened,  and  directed  their  w^orship  to  such  improper 
objects!  This  delay  gave  the  king  some  hopes;  for  he  imagined  that  the  Romans, 
immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  Asia,  would  attack  him.  Besides,  the  noble  character 
he  had  heard  of  Scipio  Africanus,  as  his  greatness  of  soul,  his  generosity  and  clemency 
to  those  he  hadconquei-ed,  both  in  Spain  and  Africa,  gave  him  hopes  that  this  great 
man,  now  satiated  with  glory,  would  not  be  averse  to  an  accommodation;  especially 
as  he  had  a  present  to  make  him,  which  could  not  but  be  infinitely  agreeable^  This  was 
his  own  son,  a  child,  who  had  been  taken  at  sea,  as  he  was  going  in  a  boat  from 
Chalcis  to  Orcum  according  to  Livy,t| 
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HeracHdes  Byzantinus,  who  was  the  speaker  in  this  embassy,  opened  the  speech 
"with  say  in  o;,  that  the  very  circumstance  which  had  frustrated  all  the  rest  of  the  ne- 
gotiations Tor  peace,  between  his  master  and  the  Romans,  now  made  him  hope 
success  in  the  present;  because  all  the  diificulties  which  had  hitherto  prevented  their 
takino"  eflect,  were  entirely  removed:  that  the  king,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  complaints  of 
his  still  keeping  possession  of  any  city  in  Europe,  had  abandoned  Lysimachia:  that  as 
to  Smyrna,  Lampsachus:  and  Alexandria  of  Troas,  he  was  ready  to  give  them  up  to 
the  Romans,  and  any  other  city  belonging  to  their  allies,  which  they  sliould  demand 
of  him:  that  he  would  consent  to  refund  the  Romans  half  the  expenses  of  this  war. 
He  concluded  with  exhorting  them  to  call  to  mind  the  uncertainty  and  vicissitudes  of 
human  things,  and  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  their  present  prosperity:  that  they 
ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  making  Europe,  whose  extent  was  so  immense,  the  boun- 
daries of  their  empire:  that  if  they  were  ambitious  of  joining  some  part  of  Asia  to  it, 
the  king  would  acquiesce  with  their  desire,  provided  the  limits  of  it  were  clearly 
settled. 

The  ambassador  imagined  that  these  proposals,  which  seemed  so  advantageous, 
could  not  be  rejected;  but  the  Romans  judged  differently.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  as  the  king  had  very  unjustly  been  ihe  occasion  of  it,  they  were 
of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  defray  the  whole  expense:  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
his  evacuating  the  garrison  he  had  in  Ionia  and  JEtolia;  but  pretended  to  restore  all 
Asia  to  iis  liberty,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  Greece,  which  could  not  be 
effected,  unless  the  king  abandoned  all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus. 

Heraclides,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in  the  public  audience,  endeavoured, 
pursuant  to  his  private  instructions,  particularly  to  conciliate  Scipio  Africanus.  He 
began  by  assuring  him,  that  the  king  would  send  him  his  son  without  ransom.  Af- 
terwards, being  very  little  acquainted  with  Scipio's  greatness  of  soul,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Romans,  he  promised  him  a  large  sum  of  money;  and  assured  him,  that  he 
might  entirely  dispose  of  all  things  in  his  power,  if  he  would  mediate  a  peace  for  him. 
To  these  overtures,  Scipio  made  the  following  answer:  "I  am  not  surprised  to  find 
you  unacquainted  both  with  me  and  the  Romans,  as  you  do  not  even  know  the  con- 
dition of  the  prince  who  S^nt  you  hither.  If',  as  you  assert,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
fate  of  war  should  prompt  us  to  grant  you  peace  upon  easier  terms,  your  sovereign 
should  have  kept  possession  of  Lysimachia,  in  order  to  have  shut  us  out  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus;  or  he  should  have  met  us  in  the  Hellespont,  to  have  disputed  our  passage  into 
Asia.  But,  by  abandoning  them  to  us,  he  put  the  yoke  on  his  own  neck;  so  that  all 
he  now  has  to  do,  is,  to  submit  to  whatever  conditions  we  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe. 
Among  the  several  offers  he  makes  me,  I  cannot  but  be  strongly  affected  with  that 
which  relates  to  the  giving  me  back  my  son:  I  hope  the  rest  will  not  have  the  power 
to  tempt  me.  As  a  private  man,l  can  promise  to  preserve  eternally  the  deepest  sense 
of  gratitude,  for  so  precious  a  gift  as  he  offers  me  in  my  son;  but  as  a  public  one,  he 
must  expect  nothing  from  me.  Go,  therefore,  and  tell  him,  in  my  name,  that  the  best 
counsel  I  can  give  him,  is  to  lay  down  his  arms;  and  not  reject  any  articles  of  peace 
which  may  be  proposed  to  him.  This  is  the  best  advice  I  could  give  him  as  a  good 
and  faithful  fi-iend." 

Antiochus  thought  that  the  Romans  could  not  have  prescribed  harder  conditions 
had  they  conquered  him;  and  such  a  peace  appeared  to  him  as  fatal  as  the  most  un- 
fortunate war.  He,  therefore,  prepared  for  a  battle,  as  the  Romans  did  also  on  their 
side. 

The  king  was  encamped  atThyatira,  where,  hearing  that  Scipio  lay  ill  at  Elea,  he 
sent  his  son  to  him.  This  was  a  remedy  that  operated  both  on  the  body  and  mind, 
and  restored  both  joy  and  health  to  a  sick  and  afflicted  father.  Alter  embracing  him 
a  long  time  in  his  arms,  "Go,"  says  he  to  the  envoys,  "and  thank  the  king  from  me; 
and  tell  him,  that  at  present,  the  only  testimony  1  can  give  him  of  my  gratitude,  is, 
to  advise  him  not  to  fight,  till  he  hears  of  my  having  arrived  in  the  camp."  Perhaps 
Scipio  thought,  that  a  delay  of  some  days  would  give  the  king  an  opporiunity  of  re- 
flecting more  seriously  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  incline  him  to  conclude  a  solid 
peace. 

Although  the  superiority  of  the  forces  of  Antiochus,  which  were  much  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  the  Romans,  might  naturally  induce  him  to  venture  a  batile 
immediately,  yet  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Scipio,  whom  he  considered  as  his  last 
refuge,  in  case  any  calamitous  accident  should  befall  him,  prevailed  over  the  former 
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consideration.  He  passed  the  river  Phrygius,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hermiis, 
and  posted  himself  near  Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus;  where  he  fortified 
his  camp  so  strongly,  as  not  to  fear  being  attacked  in  it. 

The  consul  followed  soon  after.  The  armies  continued  several  days  in  sight,  dur- 
ing which  Antiocluis  did  not  once  move  out  of  his  camp.  His  army  consisted  of  se- 
venty thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  fifty-four  elephants;  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  composed,  in  the  whole,  of  but  thirty  thousand  men,  and  sixteen  elephants. 
The  consul,  finding  that  the  king  lay  still,  summoned  his  council,  to  debate  on  what 
was  to  be  done,  in  case  he  should  persist  in  refusing  to  venture  a  battle.  He  repre- 
sented, that  as  the  winter  was  approaching,  it  would  be  necessary,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  season,  for  the  soldiers  to  keep  the  field;  or,  if  they  should  go  into 
winter  quarters,  to  discontinue  the  war  until  the  fMlowing  year.  The  Romans  never 
showed  so  much  contempt  for  an  enemy  as  on  this  occasion;  they  all  cried  aloud,  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  march  immediately  against  the  enemy;  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ardour  of  the  troops,  who  were  ready  to  force  the  pallisades,  and  pass  the  in- 
trenchments;  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  in  case  they  should  not  quit  it.  There 
is  some  probability  that  the  consul  was  desirous  of  anticipating  the  arrival  of  his 
brother,  since  his  presence  only  would  have  diminished  the  glory  of  his  success. 

The  next  day,  the  consul,  after  viewing  the  situation  of  the  camp,  advanced  w^ith 
his  army  toward  it  in  order  of  battle.  The  king,  fearing  that  a  longer  delay  v/ould 
lessen  the  courage  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  animate  the  enemy,  at  last  marched  out 
with  his  troops,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  a  decisive  battle. 

Every  thing  was  uniform  in  the  consul's  army,  with  regard  to  the  m.en  as  well  as 
arms.  It  consisted  of  two  Roman  legions,  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  men  each, 
and  two  such  bodies  of  Latin  infantry.  The  Romans  w^ere  posted  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Latins  in  the  two  wings,  the  left  of  which  extended  toward  the  river.  The  first 
line  of  the  centre  was  composed  of  pikemen,  or  hastati;  the  second  of  principes,  and 
the  third  of  triarii:  these,  properly  speaking,  composed  the  main  body.*  On  the  side 
of  the  right  vWng,  to  cover  and  sustain  it,  the  consul  had  posted  on  the  same  line, 
three  thousand  Achaean  infantry  and  auxiliary  forces  of  Eumenes;  and,  in  a  column, 
three  thousand  horse,  eight  hundred  of  which  belonged  to  Eumenes,  and  the  rest  to 
the  Romans.  He  posted  at  the  extremity  of  this  wing,  the  light-armed  Trallians  and 
Cretans.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  strengthen  the  left  wing  in  this  manner, 
because  the  rivers  and  banks,  which  were  ver}'-  steep,  seemed  a  sufficient  rampart;  but, 
for  greater  security,  four  squadron's  of  horse  were  posted  there.  To  guard  the  camp, 
they  left  two  thousand  Macedonians  and  Thracians,  who  followed  the  army  as  vo- 
lunteers. The  sixteen  elephants  were  posted  behind  the  triarii,  as  a  corps-de-re- 
serve, and  as  a  rear-guard.  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  oppose  them  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  not  only  because  the  latter  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  but  because 
the  African  elephants,  were  very  much  inferior,  both  in  size  and  strength  to  those  of 
India,  and  therefore  were  not  able  to  oppose  them. 

The  king's  army  was  more  varied,  on  account  of  the  different  nations  which  com- 
posed it,  and  the  disparity  of  their  arms.  Sixteen  thousand  foot,  armed  after  the 
Macedonian  fashion,  and  who  composed  the  phalanx,  formed  the  main  body.  This 
phalanx  was  divided  into  ten  bodies,  each  of  fifty  men  in  front  by  thirty-two  deep; 
and  two  elephants  were  posted  in  each  of  the  intervals  which  separated  them.  It 
was  this  which  formed  the  principal  strength  of  the  army.  The  sight  only  of  the 
elephants  inspired  terror.  Their  size,  which  in  itself  was  very  remarkable,  was  in- 
creased by  the  ornament  of  their  heads,  and  their  plumes  of  feathers,  which  were 
embellished  with  gold,  silver,  purple,  and  irvory;  vain  ornaments,  which  invite  an 
enemy  by  the  hopes  of  spoils,  and  are  no  defence  to  an  army.  The  elephants  car- 
ried towers  on  their  backs,  in  Avhich  were  four  fighting  men,  besides  the  leader  or 
guide.  To  the  rin-jit  of  this  phalanx  was  drawn  up,  in  a  column,  part  of  the  cavalry, 
one  thousand  five  himdred  Asiatic  Gauls,  three  thousand  cuirassiers  armed  cap-a-pie, 
and  one  thousand  horse,  the  fiower  of  the  Medes  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
A  body  of  sixteen  elephants  was  posted  next  in  files.  A  little  beyond,  was  the  king's 
regiment,  composed  of  the  a  rgy raspides,  so  called  from  their  arms  being  of  silver. 
After  them  twelve  hundred  Dahre,  all  bowmen;  to  whom  were  added  two  thousand 
five  hundred  Mysians.  Then  three  thousand  light-armed  Cretans  and  Trallians.  Tlie 

♦  These  are  the  names  of  th'.-  (!iree  diiT.  rent  bodies  of  tionpq  of  which  the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legi(M« 
corwisted. 
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right  wing  was  closed  by  four  thousand  slingers  and  archers,  halfCyrt.eans  and  half 
iilymeeans.  The  left  wing  was  drawn  up  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  except  that, 
before  part  of  the  cavalry,  were  posted  the  cljariots  armed  with  scythes;  with  the 
camels,  mounted  by  Arabian  bowmen,  whose  swords,  made  thin,  in  order  that  the 
riders  might  reach  down  from  the  backs  of  these  ])easts,  were  six  Icx-'t  long.  The 
king  commanded  the  right;  Seleucus  his  son,  and  Antipater  his  nephew,  the  left;  and 
three  lieutenant-generals  the  main  body. 

A  thick  fog  rising  in  the  morning,  the  sky  grew  so  dark,  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  king's  soldiers  to  distinguisli  one  another,  and  act  in  concert,  on  account  of 
their  great  extent;  and  the  damp,  occassioned  by  tiiis  fog,  greatly  relaxed  the  bow- 
strings, the  shngs,  and  the  thongs  ©r  straps  called  amenta,  which  were  used  for 
throwing  javelins.  The  Romans  did  not  sutler  the  same  disadvantages,  because  they 
used  scarcely  any  heavy  arms,  swords,  and  javelins;  and  as  the  front  of  their  army 
was  of  less  extent,  they  could  the  more  easily  see  one  another. 

The  chariots  armed  Avith  scythes,  which  Antiochus  had  flattered  himself  would 
terrify  the  enemy,  and  throw  them  into  confusion,  first  occasioned  the  defeat  of  his  own 
forces.  Eumenes,  who  well  knew  both  where  their  strength  and  weakness  lay,  op- 
posed to  them  the  Cretan  archers,  the  slingers  and  horsemen,  who  discharge  javelins; 
commanding  them  to  charge  them,  not  in  a  body,  but  in  small  platoons;  and  to  pour 
on  them,  t>om  every  quarter,  darts,  stones,  and  javelins;  shouting  as  loud  as  possible 
all  the  while.  The  horses,  frightened  at  these  shouts,  ran  away  with  the  chariots, 
scoured  the  field  on  all  sides,  and  turned  against  their  own  troops,  as  well  as  the  camels. 
That  empty  terror  thus  removed,  they  fought  hand  to  hand. 

But  this  soon  proved  the  destruction  of  the  king's  army;  for  the  troops  which  were 
posted  near  these  chariots,  having  been  broken  and  put  to  flight  by  their  disorder, 
left  every  part  naked  and  defenceless,  even  to  the  very  cuirassiers.  The  Roman 
cavalry  vigorously  chargins;  the  latter,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  stand  the  atta^ck; 
so  that  they  were  broken  immediately,  many  of  them  being  killed  on  the  spot,  because 
the  weight  of  their  arms  would  not  permit  them  to  fly.  The  whole  left  wing  was 
routed,  whicfi  spread  an  alarm  to  the  main  body,  formed  by  tfie  phalanx,  and  threw 
it  in  disorder.  The  Roman  lesrions  now  charged  it  advantageously;  the  soldiers  who 
composed  the  phalanx  not  having  an  opportunity  to  use  their  long  pikes,  because 
those  who  fled  had  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  prevented  their  fighting,  while  the 
Romans  poured  their  javelins  upon  them  from  all  sides.  The  elephants  draAvn  up  in 
the  intervals  of  the  phalanx  were  of  no  service  to  it.  The  Roman  soldiers,  who  had 
been  used  to  fight  in  the  wars  of  Africa  against  those  animals,  had  learned  how  to 
avoid  their  impetuosity,  either  by  piercing  their  sides  with  their  javelins,  or  by  ham- 
stringing them  with  their  swords.  The  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx  were  therefore 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  Romans  were  on  the  point  of  surrounding  the  rear- 
ranks,  when  advice  was  brought  that  their  left  wing  was  in  great  danger. 

Antiochus,  who  had  observed  that  the  flanks  of  this  left  wing  were  quite  uncovered, 
and  that  only  four  squadrons  of  horse  had  been  posted  near  it,  as  supposing  it  suffi- 
ciently defended  by  the  river,  charged  it  Avith  his  auxiliary  forces  and  his  heavy  armed 
horse,  not  only  in  front,  but  in  flank;  because  the  four  squadrons,  being  unable  to 
withstand  the  charge  of  all  the  enemy's  cavalry,  had  retired  upon  the  main  body,  and 
left  open  their  ground  near  the  river.  The  Roman  cavalry  having  been  thrown  into 
disorder,  the  infantry  soon  followed  it,  and  were  driven  as  far  as  the  camp.  Marcus 
^milius,  a  military  tribune,  had  remained  to  guard  the  camp.  Seeing  the  Romans 
flying  toward  it,  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his  troops  to  meet  them,  and  re- 
proached them  with  their  cowardice  and  ignominious  flight.  He  also  commanded 
his  soldiers  to  sheathe  their  swords  in  all  they  met,  who  refused  to  face  about  against 
the  enemy.  This  order  being  given  so  seasonably,  and  immediately  put  in  execution, 
had  the  desired  efTect.  The  stronger  fear  prevailed o^^er  the  less.  Those  who  were 
fl_ying,  first  halted,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  battle,  ^milius,  with  his  body 
of  troops,  which  consisted  of  two  thousand  brave,  well-disciplined  men,  opposed  the 
king,  who  was  vigorously  pursuing  thuse  who  fled.  Attains,  the  brother  ol' Eumenes, 
having  quitted  the  right  Aving,  on  receiving  advice  that  the  left  Avas  defeated,  flcAv  to 
it  very  seasonably  Avith  two  hundred  horse.  Antiochus,  being  noAV  charged  on  every 
side,  turned  his  horse  and  retired.  Thus  the  Romans,  having  defeated  the  two  wings, 
advanced  over  heaps  of  slain,  as  far  as  the  king's  camp,  and  plundered  it. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  king  drc^AV  up  his  phalanx,  Avas  one 
of  the  causes  of  his  losing  the  battle.  In  this  body,  the  chief  strength  of  his  army 
consisted,  and  it  had  hitherto  been  thought  invincible.     It  was  composed  entirely  of 
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veteran,  stout,  and  well-disciplined  soldiers.  To  enable  his  phalanx  to  do  him  greater 
service,  he  oua^hito  have  given  it  less  depth,  and  a  greater  front;  whereas,  in  draw- 
ing them  up  thirty-two  deep,  half  of  them  were  of  no  use;  and  he  filled  up  the  rest 
of  the  front  with  new  raised  troops,  without  courage  and  experience,  who  conse- 
quently could  not  be  depended  on.  This,  however,  was  the  order  in  which  Philip 
and  Alexander  used  to  draw  up  their  phalanx.* 

There  fell  this  day,  in  the  battle,  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  plunder  of  the  camp,  fifty- 
thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse:  fourteen  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  with 
fifteen  elephants,  and  their  guides.  The  Romans  lost  but  three  hundred  foot,  and 
twenty-four  horse:  Eumenes  lost  twenty-five.  By  this  victory  the  Romans  acquired 
all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  now  submitted  voluntarily  to  them. 

Antiochus  withdrew  to  Sardis,  with  as  many  of  his  forces  who  had  escaped  the 
slaughter  as  he  could  assemble.  From  that  city  he  marched  to  Ceisense  in  Phrygia, 
to  which  place  he  heard  that  his  son  Seleucus  had  fled.  He  found  him  there,  and 
both  passed  mount  Taurus  with  the  utmost  diligence,  in  order  to  reach  Syria. 

Neitiier  Hannibal  nor  Scipio  Africanus  were  in  the  battle.  The  former  was  blocked 
up  by  the  Rhodians  in  Pamphylia,  with  the  Syrian  fleet;  and  the  latter  lay  ill  inElea. 

The  insant  Antiochus  arriv^ed  at  Antioch,  he  sent  Antipater,  his  brother's  son  and 
Xeuxes,  who  had  governed  Lydia  and  Phrygia  under  him,  to  the  Romans,  in  order 
to  sue  for  peace,  ^Phey  found^  the  consul  at  Sardis,  with  Scipio  Africanus  his  brother, 
wdio  was  recovered.  They  applied  to  the  latter,  who  presented  them  to  the  consuh 
They  did  not  endeavour  to  excuse  Antiochus  in  any  manner;  and  only  sued  humbly, 
in  hfs  name,  for  peace.  "You  have  aKvays,"  said  he  to  them,  "pardoned  with  great- 
ness of  mind,  the  kings  and  nations  you  have  conquered.  How  much  more  should 
vou  be  induced  to  do  this,  after  a  victory  which  gives  you  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Henceforward,  having  become  equal  to  the  gods,  lay  aside  all  animosity  against  mor- 
tals, and  make  the  good  of  the  human  race  your  sole  study  for  the  future."t 

The  council  was  summoned  upon  this  embassy,  and  after  having  seriously  exam- 
ined the  affair,  the  ambassadors  were  called  in.  Scipio  Africanus  spoke,  and  ac- 
quainted them  with  what  had  been  resolved.  He  said,  that  as  the  Romans  did  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  depressed  by  adversity,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  never  too 
elate  with  prosperity;  that  therefore  they  would  not  insist  upon  any  other  demands 
than  those  they  had  made  before  the  battle;  that  Antiochus  should  evacuate  all 
Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus;  that  he  should  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
which  were  computed  at  fifteen  thousand  Eubcean  talents,:}:  and  the  payments  were 
settled  as  follow;  five  hundred  talents  to  be  paid  down;  two  thousand  five  hundred 
when  the  senate  should  have  ratified  the  treaty;  and  the  rest  in  twelve  years,  a  thous- 
and talents  every  year;  that  he  should  pay  Eumenes  the  four  hundred  talents  he 
owed  him;  and  the  residue  of  a  payment,  on  account  of  corn  with  which  the  king 
of  Pergamus  his  father  had  furnished  the  king  of  Syria;  and  that  he  should  deliver 
twenty  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Romans.  He  added,  "The  Romans  cannot 
pursuade  themselves,  that  a  prince  who  gives  Hannibal  refuge,  is  sincerely  desirous 
of  peace.  They  therefore  demand  that  Hannibal  be  delivered  up  to  them,  as  also 
Thoas  the  ^tolian,  who  was  the  chief  agent  in  exciting  this  war."  All  these  con- 
ditions were  accepted. 

L.  Cotta  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus,  to  inform  the 
senate  of  the  particulars  of  this  negotiation,  and  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  it.  Eu- 
menes set  out  at  the  same  time  for  Rome,  whither  ihe  ambassadors  of  the  cities  of  Asia 
also  went.  Soon  after,  the  five  hundred  talents  were  paid  to  the  consul  at  Ephesus, 
hostages  were  given  for  the  remainder  of  the  payment,  and  to  secure  the  other  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty,  Antiochus,  one  of  the  king's  sons,  was  included  in  the  hostages. 
He  afterwards  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  surnamed  Epiphanes.  The  instant 
Hannibal  and  Thoas  received  advice  that  a  treaty  was  negotiating,  fearing  that  they 
should  be  sacrificed  by  it,  they  provided  for  their  own  safety,  by  retiring  before 
it  was  concluded. 

The  ^tolianshad  before  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  solicit  an  accommodation. 
To  succed  the  better,  they  had  the  assurance  to  spread  a  report  in  Rome,  by  a  kna- 
vish artifice  unworthy  the  character  they  bore,  that  the  two  Scipios  had  been  seized 
and  carried  off  at  an  interview,  and  that  Antiochus  had  defeated  their  army.     After- 

•  Appian.  +Liv.  1.  xxxvij.  r.  45—49.    Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Lec;at.  c.  24.    Appian  in  Syr.  p.  119—113. 

tFiiteen  thousand  Attic  laeuti  at.  Oant  to  nearly  niue  jniliions  oi  dollars.  Those  of  JBuboea,  accordiug  to 
Bu'J<£us  were  somtchiug  lesi>. 
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Wards,  as  if  this  report  had  been  true,  and  they  declared  impudently  that  it  was  so, 
they  assumed  a  haughty  tone  in  the  senate,  and  seemed  to  demand  a  peace  rather 
than  sue  lor  it.  This  showed  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  char- 
acter of  the  RomanSj  who  had  reason  to  be  offended  at  them  on  other  accounts. 
They  therefore  were  commanded  to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fort- 
night. The  Romans  received  letters  fiom  the  consul  soon  after,  by  Avhich  it  appeared 
that  this  report  was  entirely  groundless. 

The  Romans  had  just  before  raised  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso 
to  the  consulate.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces,  ^tolia  fell  by  lot  to  Fulvius, 
and  Asia  to  Manlius.* 

The  arrival  of  Cotta  at.  Rome,  who  brought  the  particulars  of  the  victory  and 
treaty  of  peace,  filled  the  whole  city  with  joy.     Prayers  and  sacrifices  were  appoint 
ed,  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  three  days. 

After  this  religious  solemnity  was  over,  the  senate  immediately  gave  audience,  first 
to  Eumenes,  and  then  to  the  ambassadors.  At  this  audience,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  that  had  ever  been  brought  before  the  senate,  and  which  concerned 
ail  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  was  to  be  considered.  It  is  well  known  that  liberty  is 
precious  and  dear  to  all  man:  but  the  Greeks,  in  particular,  were  inexpressibly  jealous 
of  theirs.  Tliey  considered  it  as  an  estate  of  inheritance,  which  had  devolved  lo 
ihemXrom  their  ancestors,  and  as  a  peculiar  privilege  that  distinguished  them  from 
all  other  nations.  And,  indeed,  the  least  attention  to  Grecian  history  will  show,  that 
liberty  was  the  great  motive  and  principle  of  all  their  enterprises  and  wars;  and  in  a 
manner  the  soul  of  their  laws,  customs,  and  wdiole  li^ame  of  government.  Philip, 
and  Alexander,  his  son^  gave  the  first  blow  to  it,  and  their  successors  had  exceedingly 
abridged,  and  almost  extirpated  it.  The  Romans  had  a  short  time  before  restored 
it  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  after  having  reduced  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  The 
cities  of  Asia,  alter  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  were  in  fiopes  of  the  same  indulgence. 
The  Rhodians  had  sent  ambassadors,  to  Rome,  principally  to  solicit  that  favour  for 
the  Greeks  of  Asia;  and  it  was  immediately  the  interest  of  king  Eumenes  to  oppose 
it.  This  was  the  subject  on  which  the  senate  were  now  to  debate,  and  th^  decision 
of  which  held  all  Europe  and  Asia  in  suspense. 

Eumenes  being  first  admitted  to  audience,  opened  his  speech  with  a  short  compli- 
ment to  the  senate,  for  the  glorious  protection  they  had  granted  him,  in  freeing  himself 
and  his  brother,  when  besieged  in  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  by  Antio- 
chus; and  in  securing  his  kingdom  against  the  unjust  enterprises  of  that  prince.  He 
afterwards  congratulated  tfie  Romans  on  the  happy  success  of  their  arms,  both  by 
sea  and  land;  and  on  the  famous  victory  they  had  just  before  gained,  by  which  they 
had  driven  Antiochus  out  of  Europe,  as  well  as  fi'om  all  Asia,  situated  on  this  side  of 
Mount  Taurus.  He  added,  that  as  to  himself,  and  the  service  he  had  endeavoured 
to  do  the  Romans,  he  chose  rather  to  have  those  things  related  by  their  generals 
than  by  himself.  The  modesty  of  his  behaviour  was  universally  applauded;  but  he 
was  desired  to  specify  the  particulars  in  which  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  could 
oblige  him,  and  what  he  had  to  ask  of  them;  assuring  him,  that  he  might  rely  on  their 
good  incHnations  toward  him.  He  replied,  that  if  the  choice  of  a  recompense  was 
proposed  to  him  by  others,  and  he  were  permitted  to  consult  the  senate,  he  then 
would  be  so  free,  as  to  ask  that  venerable  body  what  answer  it  would  be  proper 
for  him  to  make,  in  order  that  he  might  not  insist  upon  immoderate  and  unreasonable 
demands;  but  that^  as  it  was  from  the  senate  that  he  expected  to  be  gratified  in  all 
he  should  require,  he  thought  it  most  advisable  to  depend  entirely  on  their  gener- 
osity. He  was  again  desired  to  explain  himself  clearly  and  without  ambiofuity.  In 
this  mutual  contest  between  politeness  and  respect,  Eumenes,  not  being  able  to  pre- 
vail wntli  himself  to  be  outdone,  quitted  the  assembly.  The  senate  still  persisted  in 
their  first  resolution;  and  the  reason  they  gave  for  it  was,  that  the  king  knew  what 
it  best  suited  his  interest  to  ask.  He,  therefore,  was  brougt  in  again,  and  obhged  to 
explain  himself. 

He  then  made  the  following  speech.  "I  should  have  still  continued  silent,  did  I 
not  know  that  theRhodian  ambassadors,  whom  you  will  soon  admit  to  audience,  wili 
make  such  demands  as  are  directly  contrary  to  my  interest.  They  will  plead,  in  your 
presence,  the  cause  of  all  tlie  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and  pretend  that  they  ought  al! 
to  be  declared  free.     Can  it  be  doubted  that  their  intention  in  this  is,  to  deprive  me 

*  A.  M.;3S15.  Ant.  J.  C.  189,  Liv,  1.  xxxvii,  n,  47—50.  Liv,  1.  xxxvii.  u.  52—59.  Polyb.  in  Eseerpt.  l*- 
gat,  c  25.    Appian,  in  Tyr.  p.  116.^ 
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not  only  of  those  cities  \vliich  will  be  delivered,  but  even  of  such  as  were  anciently  my 
tributaries;  and  that  their  view  is,  by  so  signal  a  service,  to  subject  them  eflectually 
to  themselves,  under  tiie  specious  title  of  confederate  cities?     They  will  not  fail  to  ex- 
patiate strono'ly  on  their  own  disinterestedness;  and  to  say,  that  they  do  not  speak 
for  themselves,*^  but  merely  for  your  glory  and  reputation.     You,  therefore,  will  cer- 
tainly not  suher  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  discourse;  and  are  far  from 
designing,  either  to  discover  an  effectual  inequality  toward  your  allies,  by  humbling 
some,  and  raising  others  in  an  immoderate  degree;  or  to  allow  better  conditions  to   j 
those  who  carried  arms  against  you,  than  to  such  as  have  always  been  your  friends    ? 
and  allies.     "With  regard  to  my  particular  pretensions,  and  my  personal  interest,  these 
I  can  easily  give  up;  but  as  to  your  kindness,  and  the  marks  of  Iriendship  with  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot,  without  pain,  see 
others  triumph  over  me  in  that  particular.     This  is  the  most  precious  part  of  the  in- 
heritance I  received  from  my  father,  who  was  the  first  potentate  in  all  Greece  and 
Asia;  who  had  the  advantage  of  concluding  an  alliance,  and  of  joining  in  friendship 
with  you;  and  who  oaltivated  it  with  an  inviolable  constancy  and  fideUty  to  his  latest 
breath.     He  was  far  trom  confming  himself  in  those   points  to  mere  protestations  of 
kindness  and  good  will.     In  all  the  wars  you  made  in  Greece,  whether  by  sea  or  land, 
he  constantly  followed  your  standards,  and  aided  you  with  all  his  forces,  with  such  a 
zeal  as  none' of  your  allies  can  boast.     It  may  even  be  said,  that  his  attachment  to 
your  interest,  in  the  last  and  strongest  proof  he  gave  of  his  fidelity,  w^as  the  cause  of 
his  death:  for  the  fire  and  vigour  with  which  he  exhorted  the  Bo^oiians  to  engage  in 
alliance  with  you,  occasioned  the  fatal  accident  that  brought  him  to  his  end  in  a  Cev/ 
days.    I  always  thought  it  my  duty  to  follow  his  steps,  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing 
could  be  more"  honourable.     It  indeed  was  not  possible  for  me  to  exceed  him  in  zeal 
and  attachment  to  your  service;  but  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  the  war  against  Antio- 
chus,  have  furnished  me  more  opportunities  than  my  father  had,  of  giving  you 
proofs  of  this.  •  That  prince,  who  was  very  powerful  in  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  of- 
fered me  his  daughter  in  marriage;  he  engaged  himself  to  recover  all  those  cities 
which  had  revolted  from  me:  he  promised  to  add  considerable  countries  to  my  do- 
minions, upon  condition  that  I  should  join  with  him  against  you.     I  will  not  assume 
any  honour  to  myself  for  not  accepting  ofiers  which  tended  to  alienate  me  from  your 
friendship;  and,  indeed,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  do  this?     I  will 
only  take  notice  of  what  I  thought  myself  bound  lo  do  in  your  favour,  as  one  who 
was  your  ancient  friend  and  ally.     I  assisted  your  generals  both  by  sea  and  land,  with 
a  far  greater  number  of  troops,  as  well  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  provisions,  than 
any  of  your  allies.     I  was  present  in  all  your  naval  engagements,  and  these  were 
many;    and  have  spared  myself  no  toils  nor  dangers.     I   suflered  the  hardships 
of  a  siege,  the  most  grievous  condition  of  war,  and  was  blocked  up  in    Perga- 
mus,  exposed  every  moment  to  the  loss  of  my  crown  aiid  fife.     Having  disengaged 
myself  from  this  siege,  while  Antiochus  on  one  side,  and  Seleucus,  his  son,  on  the 
oiher,  were  still  encamped  in  my  dominions;  neglecting  entirely  my  own  interest,  I 
sailed  with  all  my  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  to  meet  Scipio,  your  consul,  purposely  to 
assist  him  in  passing  it.     I  never  quitted  the  consul  after  his  arrival  in  Asia:  not  a 
soldier  in  your  camp  has  exerted  himself  more  than  my  brother  and  myself.     I  have 
been  present  in  every  action,  whether  of  foot  or  horse.     In  the  last  cnga,«:ement,  I 
defended  the  post  w^hich  the  consul  assigned  me.     I  will  not  ask  whether,  in  this  par- 
ticular, any  of  your  allies  deserved  to  be  compared  with  me.     One  thing  I  will  be  so 
confident  as  to' assert,  namely,  that  I  may  claim  an  equality  with  any  of  those  kings 
or  states,  on  whom  you  have  bestowed  the  highest  marks  of  your  favour.     Masinissa 
had  been  your  enemy  belbre  he  became  your  ally;  he  dicl  not  come  over  to  you  with 
powerful  aids,  and  at  a  time  when  he  enjoyed  the  full  possession  of  his  kingdom;  but,^ 
an  exile,  driven  from  his  kingdom,  plundered  of  all  his  possessions,  and  deprived  of 
all  his  forces,  he  fled  to  your  camp  with  a  squadron  of  horse,  in  order  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum, as  well  as  aid,  in  his  misfortunes.     But,  because  he  has  since  served  you  faith- 
fully airainst  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  you  have  not  only  restored  him  to  the 
llirone  of  his  ancestors,  but  by  bestowing  on  him  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sy- 
phax, you  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Africa.     What- 
therefore,  may  we  not  expect  from  your  liberality;  we,  who  have  ever  been  your  al- 
lies, and  never  your  enemies?     My  fattier,  my  brother,  and  myself,  have  on  all  occa- 
sions drawn  our  swords  in  your  cause  both  by  sea  and  land,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  at 
a  great  distance  from  our  native  country,  in  Peloponnesus,  Buiotia,  and  iEtolia,  dur- 
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in£^  the  wars  against  Philip,  Antiochus,  and  the  iEtolians.  Perhaps  some  one  may- 
ask,  what  are  your  pretensions  ?  Since  you  force  me  to  explain  myself  they  are  as 
follows:  li]  in  repulsing  Antiochus  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  your  intention  was  to 
seize  upon  that  country,  in  order  to  unite  it  to  your  empire,  I  could  not  wish  for  bet- 
•  ter  neighbours;  none  being  more  able  to  secure  my  dominions.  But  if  you  are  re- 
solved ^o  resign  it,  and  to  recall  your  armies  from  thence,  I  dare  presume  to  say,  that 
none  of  your  allies  deserve  greater  advantages  from  you  than  myself.  Yet  some 
may  observe,  that  it  is  great  and  glorious  to  deliver  cities  from  slavery,  and  to  re- 
store them  their  liberty.  I  grant  it,  provided  they  had  never  exercised  hostilities 
against  you.  But  then,  if  they  have  been  so  far  attached  to  the  interest  of  Antio- 
chus, will  it  not  be  much  more  worthy  of  your  wisdom  and  justice,  to  bestow  your 
favour  on  allies  who  have  served  you  faithfully,  than  on  enemies,  who  have  used 
their  endeavours  to  destroy?" 

The  senate  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  king's  harangue;  and  showed  evi- 
dently, that  they  were  determined  to  do  every  thing  for  him  in  their  power. 

The  Rhodians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  audience.  The  person  who  spoke  in 
their  name,  after  repeating  the  origin  of  their  amity  with  the  Romans,  and  the  ser- 
vices they  had  done  them,  first  in  war  against  Philip,  and  afterwards  in  that  against 
Antiochus:  "Nothing,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  senators,  "grieves  us  so 
much  at  this  lime,  as  to  find  ourselves  obliged  to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Eumenes, 
that  prince  for  whom,  both  our  republic  and  ourselves  have  the  most  faithful  and  cor- 
dial' respect.  The  circumstance  which  divides  and  separates  us  on  this  occasion, 
does  not  proceed  from  a  disparity  of  minds,  but  from  a  difference  of  conditions.  We 
are  free,  and  Eumenes  is  a  king.  It  is  natural  that  we,  being  a  free  people,  should 
plead  for  the  liberty  of  others;  and  that  kings  should  endeavour  to  make  all  things 
pay  homage  to  their  sovereign  sway.  However  this  may  be,  the  circumstance 
which  perplexes  us  on  this  occasion,  is  not  so  much  the  affair  in  itself,  which  seems 
to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  you  cannot  be  very  much  divided  in  opinion  about  it,  as 
the  regard  we  ought  to  show  to  so  august  a  prince  as  Eumenes.  If  there  were  no 
other  way  of  acknovvledging  the  important  services  of  a  king,  your  confederate  and 
ally,  but  in  subjecting  fr^e  cities  to  his  power,  you  then  might  be  doubtful,  fr-om  the 
fear  you  might  be  under,  either  of  not  discovering  sufficient  gratitude  to  a  prince  who 
is  your  friend,  or  of  renouncing  your  principles,  and  the  glory  which  you  have  ac- 
quired in  the  war  against  Philip,  by  restoring  all  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty. 
But  fortune  has  placed  you  in  such  a  condition,  as  not  to  fear  either  of  those  inconve- 
niences. The  immortal  gods  be  praised,  the  victory  you  have  so  lately  gained,  by 
wfiich  you  acquire  no  less  riches  than  glory,  enables  you  to  acquit  yourselves  easily  of 
what  you  call  a  debt.  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias,  all  Pisidia,  Chersonesus,  and  the 
country  contiguous  to  it,  are  subjected  by  you.  One  of  these  provinces  is  alone  ca- 
pable of  enlarging  considerably  the  dominions  of  Eumenes,  but  all  of  them  together 
will  make  him  equal  to  the  most  powerful  kings.  You  therefore  may,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  recompense  very  largely  your  allies,  and  not  depart  from  the  maxims 
which  form  the  glory  of  your  empire.  The  same  motive  prompted  you  to  march 
against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  As  the  cause  is  the  same,  the  like  issue  is  expected; 
not  only  because  you  yourselves  have  already  set  the  example,  but  because  your 
honour  requires  it.  Others  engage  in  war,  merely  to  dispossess  their  neighbours  of 
some  country,  some  city,  fortress,  or  seaport;  but  you,  Romans!  never  drew  the 
sword  from  such  motives;  when  you  fight,  it  is  for  glory;  and  it  is  this  circumstance 
which  inspires  all  nations  with  a  reverence  and  awe  for  your  name  and  empire,  almost 
equal  to  that  which  is  paid  to  the  gods.  The  business  is  to  preserve  that  glory.  You 
have  undertaken  to  rescue  from  the  bondage  of  kings,  and  to  restore  to  its  ancient 
liberty,  a  nation  famous  for  its  antiquity;  and  still  more  renowned  for  its  glorious  ac- 
tions, and  its  exquisite  taste  for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  the  whole  nation 
you  have  taken  under  your  protection,  and  you  have  promised  it  to  them  to  the  end 
of  time.  The  cities  situated  in  Greece  itself,  are  not  more  Grecian  than  the  colonies 
they  settled  in  Asia.  A  change  of  country  has  not  wrought  any  alteration  in  our  ori- 
gin or  manners.  All  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  have  endeavoured  to  rival  our  ances- 
tors and  founders  in  virtue  and  in  knowledge.  Many  persons  in  this  assembly  have 
seen  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia;  the  only  difference  is,  that  we  are  situated  at  a 
farther  distance  from  Rome.  If  a  difference  in  cUmate  should  change  the  nature  and 
dispositionl*of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  surrounded  as  they  are  with  igno- 
rant and  barbarous  nations,  should  necessarily  have  long  since  degenerated;  and  yet 
Vol.  II.— 68 
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we  are  inf(>rmed,  that  you  have  as  great  a  regard  for  them,  as  if  they  lived  in  the 
centre  of  Greece.  And  indeed,  they  have  retained,  not  only  the  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  dress,  and  the  whole  exterior  of  the  Greeks;  but  have  also  preserved  still 
more  their  manners,  laws,  and  genius,  and  all  these  pure  and  uncorrupted  by  their 
correspondence  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  Mount  Taurus  is  now  the  boundary 
of  your  empire.  Fvery  country  on  this  side  of  it,  should  not  appear  remote  from  y»u. 
Wherever  you  have  carried  your  arms,  convey  thither  also  the  genius  and  form  of 
your  gov^ernment.  Let  the  barbarians,  who  are  accustomed  to  slavery,  continue 
under  the  empire  of  kintjs,  since  it  is  grateful  to  them.  The  Greeks,  in  the  medioc- 
rity of  their  present  condition,  think  it  glorious  to  imitate  your  exalted  sentiments. 
Born  and  nurtured  in  hberty,  they  know  you  will  not  deem  it  a  crime  in  them  to  be 
jealous  ofit,  as  you  yourselves  are  so.  Formerly,  their  own  strength  was  sufficient  to 
secure  the  empire  to  them;  but  now,  they  implore  the  gods  that  it  may  be  enjoyed 
for  ever  by  those  people,  with  whom  they  have  placed  it.  All  they  desire  is,  that 
you  would  be  pleased  to  protect,  by  the  power  of  your  arms,  their  liberties,  as  they 
are  now  no  longer  able  to  defend  them  by  their  ovvn.  But,  it  may  be  said,  some  of 
those  cities  have  favoured  Antiochus.  Had  not  the  others  favoured  Philip  also;  and 
the  Tarentines,  Pyrrhus?  To  cite  but  one  people,  Carthage,  your  enemy  as  well  as 
rival,  enjoys  its  liberties  and  laws.  Consider,  Romans!  the  engagements  Avhich  this 
example  lays  you  under.  Will  you  grant  to  the  ambition  of  Eumenes,  (I  beg  his 
pardon  for  the  expressi(m,)  what  you  refused  to  your  own  just  indignation?  As  for 
us  Rhodians,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  the  wars  which  you  have  carried  on  in  our  coun- 
tries, we  have  endeavoured  to  behave  as  good  and  faithful  allies;  antl  you  are  to  judge 
whether  we  have  really  been  such.  Now  we  enjoy  peace,  we  are  so  free  as  to  give 
you  a  counsel  which  must  necessarily  be  glorious  to  you.  If  you  follow  it,  it  will  de- 
monstrate to  the  universe,  that  however  nobly  you  obtain  victories,  .you  know  how 
to  make  a  still  nobler  use  of  them." 

It  was  impossible  to  forbear  applauding  this  speech,  and  it  was  thought  worthy  of 
the  Roman  grandeur.  The  senate  found  itself  on  this  occasion  divided  between  dif- 
ferent sentiments  aiHl  duties,  of  the  importance  and  justice  of  which  they  "vvere  sen- 
sible, but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile.  On  one  side,  grati- 
tude, with  regard  to  the  services  of  a  king,  who  had  adhered  to  them  wiih  inviolable 
zeal  and  fidelity,  made  a  strong  impression  on  their  minds;  on  the  other,  they  earn- 
estly wished  to  have  it  thought,  that  the  sole  view  of  their  undertaking  this  war  was 
to  restore  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty.  It  must  be  confessed  tliat'the  motives  on 
both  sides  were  very  strono-.  The  restoration  of  every  part  of  Greece  to  its  liberties 
and  laws,  after  Philip's  defeat,  had  acquired  for  the  Romans  a  reputation  infinitely 
superior  to  all  other  triumphs.  But,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  displease  so  powerful 
a  prince  as  Eumenes;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Romans  to  brino- over  other  kings 
to  their  side,  by  the  attractive  charms  of  advantage.  The  wisdom  of  the  senate  de- 
vised means  to  conciliate  tlipse  different  duties. 

The  ambassadors  of  AiKiochus  were  brought  in  after  those  of  Rhodes;  and  all  they 
requested  of  the  senate  w.-s,  to  confirm  the  peace  which  L.  Scipio  had  granted  them. 
They  complied  with  their  desire,  and,  accordingly,  gome  days  after,  it  was  ratified  in 
the  assembly  of  the  peopi(\ 

Tiie  ambassadors  of  the  Asiatic  cilies  were  likewise  heard,  and  the  answer  made 
them  was,  tliat  the  senat-  would  despatch,  pursuant  to  their  usual  custom,  ten  com- 
missioners to  inquire  into,  and  settle  the  afiiiirs  of  Asia,  It  was  told  them  in  general, 
that  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrygias,  and  Mvsia,  should  thenceLrward  be  subject  to 
Eumenes.  The  Rhodians  were  allo.ted  tlie  possession  of  Lvcia,  and  that  part  of 
Caria  which  lies  nearest  to  Rhodes,  and  part  of  P-sidia.  In  both  these  distributions, 
such  cities  were  excepted  as  enjoyed  tlieir  freedom,  befi)re  the  battle  foucrht  against 
Antiochus.  It  was  resolved  that  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Asia,w[]ich  had  paid  tribute 
to  Attains,  should  also  pay  it  to  Eumenes;  and  that  such  as  had  been  tributaries  to 
Antiochus,  should  be  i'ree  and  exempt  from  contributions  of  every  kind. 

Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  this  new  renulation. 
The  latter  requested  as  a  favour,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Soles,  a  city  of  Cicilia,  des- 
cended originally,  as  v/ell  as  tliemselves,  from  the  people  of  Argos,  might  be  restored 
to  their  liberty.  The  senate,  after  consulting  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus  on  that 
head,  inlormerl  the  Rhodians  of  the  violent  opposition  which  those  ambassadors  had 
made  to  their  request;  because  8oIes,  situated  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  was  not  in- 
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eluded  in  the  treaty;  but  that  if  they  imagined  the  honour  of  Rhodes  was  concerned 
in  this  demand,  they  would  aa^ain  attempt  to  overcome  their  repugnance.  The  Rho- 
dians,  again  returning  the  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Romans,  for  the  great  favours 
they  had  shown  them,  answered,  that  it  was  far  from  their  intention  to  Interrupt  tiie 
peace  in  any  manner,  and  retired  highly  satisfied. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  triumph  to  jjimilius  Regillus,  who  had  gained  a  victory  at 
sea  over  the  admiral  of  Antiochus;  and  still  more  justly  to  L.  Scipio^  who  had  con- 
quered the  king  in  person.  He  assumed  the  surname  of  Asiaticus,  that  his  titles  micrht 
not  be  inferior  to  those  of  his  brother,  upon  whom  that  of  Afi'icanus  had  been  conferred. 

Thus  ended  the  war  against  Antiochus,  which  was  not  of  long  duration,  cost  the 
Romans  but  little  blood,  and  yet  contributed  very  much  to  aggrandize  their  empire. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  this  victory  contributed  also,  in  another  manner,  to  the  decay 
and  ruin  of  that  very  empire,  by  introducing  into  Rome,  by  the  wealth  it  brought  in- 
to it,  a  taste  and  love  for  luxury  and  effeminate  pleasures;  for  it  is  from  this  victory 
over  Antiochus,  and  the  conquest  of  Asia,  tliat  Pliny  dates  the  depravity  and  corrup- 
tion of  manners  in  the  republic  of  Rome,  and  the  fatal  changes  which  ensued  it.* 
Asia,  vanquished  by  the  Roman  arms,  afterwards  vanquished  Rome  by  its  vices.f 
Foreign  wealth  extinguished  in  that  city  a  love  lor  the  ancient  poverty  and  simplicity, 
in  which  its  strength  and  honour  consisted.  Luxury,  that  in  a  manner  entered  Rome 
in  triumph  with  the  superb  spoils  of  Asia,  brought  with  her,  in  her  train,  irregularities 
and  crimes  of  every  kind,  made  greater  havoc  in  the  city  than  the  mightiest  armies 
could  have  done,  and  in  that  manner  avenged  the  conquered  globe.:}: 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  ROMANS  RESPECTING  THE  GRECIAN  STATES,  AND 

THE  KINGS  OF   EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 

The  reader  may  perceive  in  the  events  above  related,  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  the  Romans,  which  will  soon  determine  tiie  fate  of  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
and  produce  an  almost  general  change  in  the  universe;  I  mean,  a  spirit  of  sovereign- 
ty and  dominion.  This  characteristic  does  not  display  itself  at  first  in  its  full  extent; 
it  reveals  itself  by  degrees;  and  it  is  only  by  an  insensible  progress,  which  at  the  same 
time  is  sufficiently  rapid,  that  we  see  it  carried  at  last  to  its  gr^test  height. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  people,  on  some  occasions,  show  a  moderation  and 
disinterestedness,  which  from  a  superficial  view,  seem  to  exceed  everything  we  meet 
with  in  history,  and  which  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  praise. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  glorious  day,  than  that  in  which  the  Romans,  after  havinc? 
carried  on  a  long  and  dangerous  war,  after  crossing  seas,  and  exhausting  their  trea- 
sures, caused  a  herald  to  proclaim  in  a  general  assembly,  that  the  Roman  people  res- 
tored all  the  cities  to  their  Hberty;  and  desired  to  reap  no  other  fruit  by  their  victory, 
than  the  noble  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  nations,  the  bare  remembrance  of  whose  an- 
cient glory  sufliced  to  endear  them  to  the  Romans?  The  description  of  that  immortal 
day  can  hardly  be  read  without  tears,  and  without  being  affected  with  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  of  esteem  and  admiration. 

Had  this  deliverance  of  the  Grecian  states  proceeded  merely  from  a  principle  of  ge- 
nerosity, void  of  all  interested  motives;  had  the  whole  tenor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ro- 
m.ans  been  of  the  same  nature  with  such  exalted  sentiments,  nothing  could  possibly 
have  been  more  august,  or  more  capable  of  doing  honour  to  a  nation.  But  if  we  pe- 
netrate ever  so  little  beyond  this  glaring  outside,  we  soon  perceive,  tliat  this  specious 
moderation  of  the  Romans  was  entirely  founded  on  a  profound  policy;  wise  indeed, 
and  prudent,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  government,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
very  remote  from  that  noble  disinterestedness  so  highly  extolled  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. ^  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  Grecians  then  abandoned  themselves  to  a  stupid 
joy;  fondly  imagining  that  they  were  really  fcee,  because  the  Romans  declared 
them  so. 

Greece,  in  the  times  I  am  now  speaking  of,  was  divided  between  two  powers;  I 
mean  the  Grecian  republics  and  Macedonia;  and  they  were  always  engaged  in  war; 
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the  former,  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  ancient  liberty,  and  the  latter,  to  complete 
their  subjection.  The  Romans,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  this  state  of  Greece, 
were  sensible,  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  apprehending  any  difficulty  from  those 
little  republics,  which  were  grown  weak  through  length  of  years,  by  intestine  feuds, 
mutual  jealousies,  and  the  wars  they  had  been  forced  to  support  against  foreign 
powers.  But  Macedonia,  which  was  possessed  of  well-disciplined  troops,  inured  to 
all  the  toils  of  war;  which  had  continually  in  view  the  glory  of  her  former  monarchs; 
which  had  formerly  extended  her  conquests  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe;  which  still 
harboured  an  ardent,  though  chimerical  desire,  of  attaining  universal  empire;  and 
which  had  a  kind  of  natural  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  sprung  from 
the  same  origin,  and  united  by  the  common  interests  of  monarchy;  Macedonia,  I  say, 
gave  just  alarms  to  the  Romans,  who,  from  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  had  no  obstacles 
left  with  regard  to  their  ambitious  designs,  but  those  powerful  kingdoms  that  shared 
the  rest  of  the  world  between  them,  and  especially  Macedonia,  as  it  lay  nearest  to 
Italy. 

To  balance,  therefore,  the  power  of  Macedon,  and  to  dispossess  Philip  of  the  aids 
he  flattered  himself  he  should  receive  from  the  Greeks,  which,  indeed,  had  they  unit- 
ed all  their  forces  with  his,  in  order  to  oppose  his  common  enemy,  would  perhaps 
have  made  him  invincible  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  they  declared  loudly  in  favour 
of  those  republics;  made  it  their  glory  to  take  them  under  their  protection,  and  that 
with  no  other  design,  in  outward  appearance,  than  to  defend  them  against  their  op- 
pressors; and  farther,  to  attach  them  by  a  still  stronger  tie,  they  hung  out  to  them  a 
specious  bait,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity;  I  mean  liberty,  of  which  all  the  republics 
in  question  were  inexpressibly  jealous,  and  which  the  Macedonian  monarchs  had  per- 
petually disputed  with  them. 

The  bait  was  artfully  prepared,  and  as  eagerly  swallowed  by  the  generality  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  views  penetrated  no  farther.  But  the  most  judicious  and  most  clear- 
sighted among  ihem,  discovered  the  danger  that  lay  concealed  beneath  this  charming 
bait;  and,  accordingly,  they  exhorted  the  people  from  time  to  time,  in  their  public  as- 
semblies, to  beware  of  this  cloud  that  was  gathering  in  the  w^est;  and  which,  chang- 
ing on  a  sudden  into  e  dreadful  tempest,  would  break  like  thunder  over  their  heads, 
to  their  utter  destruction. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gentle  and  equitable  than  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  in  the 
beginning.  They  acted  with  the  utmost  moderation  toward  such  states  and  nations 
as  addressed  them  for  protection;  they  succoured  them  against  their  enemies;  took  the 
utmost  pains  in  terminating  their  differences,  and  in  suppressing  all  troubles  which 
arose  among  them;  and  did  not  demand  the  -least  recompense  for  all  these  services 
done  for  their  allies.  By  these  means,  their  authority  gained  strength  daily,  and  pre- 
pared the  nations  for  entire  subjection. 

Under  the  pretence  of  manilesting  their  good  will,  of  entering  into  their  inter- 
ests, and  of  reconciling  them,  they  rendered  themselves  the  sovereign  arbiters  of 
those  whom  they  had  restored  to  liberty,  and  whom  they  now  considered,  in  some 
measure,  as  their  freed-men.  Tfiey  used  to  depute  commissioners  to  them,  to  in- 
quire into  their  complaints,  to  weigh  and  examine  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to 
decide  their  quarrels;  but  when  the  articles  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  reconciling  them  on  the  spot,  they  invited  them  to  send  their  deputies 
to  Rome.  But  afterwards,  they  used  to  summon  those  who  refused  to  be  reconciled; 
obliged  them  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  senate,  and  even  to  appear  in  person 
there.  From  arbiters  and  mediators  having  become  supreme  judges,  they  soon  as- 
sumed a  magisterial  tone,  looked  upon  their  decrees  as  irrevocable  decisions,  were 
greatly  offended  when  the  most  implicit  obedience  was  not  paid  to  them,  and  gave 
the  name  of  rebellion  to  a  second  resistance.  Thus  there  arose,  in  the  Roman  sen- 
ate, and  tribunal,  which  judged  all  nations  and  kings,  and  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal.  This  tribunal,  at  the  end  of  every  war,  determined  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments due  to  all  parties.  They  dispossessed  the  vanquished  nations  of  part  of 
their  territories,  to  bestow  them  on  their  allies,  from  which  they  reaped  a  double  ad- 
vantage; for  they  thereby  engaged  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  such  kings  as  were  in 
no  way  formidable  to  them;  a^^id  weakened  others,  whose  friendship  the  Romans 
could  not  expect,  and  whose  arms  they  had  reason  to  dread. 

We  shall  hear  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  public  of  the  Achaeans,  inveigh 
strongly  in  a  public  assembly^  against  this  unjust  usurpation,  and  ask  by  w^at  title 
the  Romans  were  empowered  to  assur«e-*o  haughty  an  ascendant  over  fhem;  whether 
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their  republic  was  not  as  free  and  independent  as  that  of  Rome;  by  what  right  the 
latter  pretended  to  force  the  Achseans  to  account  for  their  conduct:  whether  they 
would  be  pleased  should  the  Achaeans,  in  their  turn,  officiously  pretend  to  inquire 
into  their  affairs;  and  whether  there  oucrht  not  to  be  an  equality  between  them.  All 
these  reflections  were  very  reasonable,  just,  and  unanswerable,  and  the  Romans  had 
no  advantage  in  the  question  but  force. 

They  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  their  politics  were  the  same,  with  regard 
to  their  treatment  of  kings.  They  first  won  over  to  their  interest  such  among  them 
as  Avere  the  weakest,  and  consequently  the  less  formidable;  they  gave  them  the  title 
of  allies,  whereby  their  persons  were  rendered,  in  some  measure,  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble and  was  a  kind  of  safeguard  against  other  kings  more  powerful  than  themselves; 
they  increased  their  revenues,  and  enlarged  their  territories,  to  let  them  see  what  they 
might  expect  from  their  protection,  which  had  raised  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  to 
such  a  pitch  of  grandeur. 

After  this,  the  Romans  invaded,  upon  different  pretences,  those  great  protentates 
who  divided  Europe  and  Asia.  And  how  haughtily  did  they  treat  them  even  before 
they  had  conquered!  A  powerful  king,  confined  within  a  narrow  circle  by  a  private 
man  of  Rome,  was  obliged  to  make  his  answer  before  he  quitted  it;  how  imperious 
was  this!  But,  how  did  tliey  treat  vanquished  kings?  They  commanded  them  to  de- 
liver up  their  children,  and  the  heirs  of  their  crowns,  as  hostages  and  pledges  of  their 
fidelity  and  good  befiaviour;  obliged  them  to  lay  down  their  arms;  forbade  them  to 
declare  war,  or  to  conclude  any  alliance,  without  first  obtaining  their  leave;  banished 
them  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountains;  and  left  ihem,  in  strictness  of  speech,  only 
an  empty  title,  and  a  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  divested  of  its  rights  and  advantages. 

We  have  no  room  to  doubt  that  Providence  had  decreed  to  the  Romans  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  world,  and  the  scriptures  had  prophesied  their  future  grandeur;  but 
they  were  strangers  to  those  divine  oracles;  and  besides,  the  bare  prediction  of  their 
conquests  was  no  justification  with  regard  to  them.  Although  it  be  difficult  to  affirm, 
and  still  more  so  to  prove,  that  this  people  had  from  their  first  rise,  formed  a  plan,  in 
order  to  conquer  and  subject  all  nations;  it  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  examine  their  whole 
conduct  attentively,  that  it  will  appear  that  they  acted  as  if  they  had  a  foreknowledge 
of  this;  and  that  a  kind  of  instinct  determined  them  to  conform  to  it  in  all  things. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  see,  by  the  event,  to  what  this  so  much  boasted  lenity 
and  moderation  of  the  Romans  was  confined.  Enemies  to  the  liberty  of  all  nations, 
having  the  utmost  contempt  for  kings  and  monarchy,  looking  upon  the  whole  uni- 
verse as  their  prey,  they  grasped,  with  insatiable  ambition,  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
world;  they  seized  indiscriminately  all  provinces  and  kingdoms,  and  extended  their 
empire  over  all  nations;  in  a  word,  they  prescribed  no  other  limits  to  their  vast  pro- 
jects, than  those  which  deserts  and  seas  made  it  impossible  to  pass. 

SECTION    VIII. ^TOLIANS   AND    ASIATIC    GAULS    SUBDUED    BY    FULVIUS  AND   MANLIUS. 

DEATH  OF  ANTIOCHUS,  AND  DANIEl's    PROPHECY. 

During  the  expedition  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  some  commotions  had  happened  in 
Greece.  Amynander,  by  the  aid  of  the  iEtolians,  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  of 
Athamania,  after  having  driven  out  of  his  cities  the  Macedonian  garrisons  which  held 
tliem  for  king  Philip.  He  deputed  some  ambassadors  to  the  senate  of  Rome;  and 
others  into  Asia  to  the  two  Scipios,  who  were  then  at  Ephesus,  after  their  signal  vic- 
tory over  Antiochus,  to  excuse  his  having  employed  the  arms  of  the  ^tolians  against 
Philip,  and  also  to  make  his  complaints  against  that  prince.* 

The  jEtolians  had  likewise  undertaken  some  enterprises  against  Philip,  in  which 
they  had  met  with  tolerable  success;  but,  when  they  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Antio- 
chus, and  found  that  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  to  Rome  were  returning  from 
thence,  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  of  their  demands,  and  that  Fulvius  the  con- 
sul was  actually  marching  against  them,  they  were  seized  with  real  alarms.  Finding 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  resist  the  Romans  by  force  of  arms,  they  again  had 
recourse  to  entreaties;  and,  in  order  to  enforce  them,  they  engaged  the  Athenians 
and  Rhodians  to  join  their  ambassadors  to  those  whom  they  were  about  to  send  to 
Rome,  to  sue  for  peace. 

The^consul  on  arriving  in  Greece,  bad,'in  conjunction  with  the  Epirots,  laid  ^ege 
to  Ambracia,  in  which  was  a  strong  garrison  of  jEtolians,  who  made  a  vigorous  de- 
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fence.  Bein^  at  last  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  hold  out  long 
against  the  Roman  arms,  they  sent  new  ambassadors  to  the  consul,  investing  them 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  any  conditions.  Those  which  were  propos- 
ed to  them  being  judged  exceedingly  severe,  the  ambassadors,  notwithstanding  their 
full  powers,  desired  that  leave  might  be  granted  them  to  consult  the  assembly  once 
more;  but  the  members  of  it  were  displeased  with  them  for  it,  and  therefore  sent 
them  back,  with  orders  to  terminate  the  atfair.  During  this  interval,  the  Athenian 
and  Rhodian  ambassadors,  whom  the  senate  had  sent  back  to  the  co«sul,  were  come 
to  him,  to  whom  Amynauder  had  also  repaired.  The  latter,  having  great  influence 
in  the  city  of  Ambracia,  where  he  had  spent  many  years  of  his  banishment,  prevail- 
ed with  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  themselves  at  last  to  the  consul.  A  peace  was 
also  granted  to  the  .^tolians.  The  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  as  follow: 
They  should  first  deliver  up  their  arms  and  horses  to  the  Romans;  should  pay  them  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  one  half  immediately;  should  restore  both  to  the  Romans, 
and  their  allies,  all  the  deserters  and  prisoners;  should  look  upon,  as  their  enemies  and 
friends,  all  those  who  were  such  to  the  Romans;  in  fine,  should  give  up  forty  hosta- 
ges, to  be  chosen  by  the  consul.  Their  ambassadors  having  arrived  in  Rome,  to  ra- 
tify the  treaty  there,  tbund  the  people  highly  exasperated  against  the  iElolians,  as 
well  on  account  of  their  past  conduct,  as  the  complaints  made  against  them  by  Philip, 
in  his  letters  written  on  that  head.  At  last,  however,  the  senate  were  moved  by  their 
entreaties,  and  those  of  the  ambassadors  of  Athens  and  Rhodes,  who  concurred  in 
them;  and  therefore  they  ratified  the  treaty,  conformably  to  the  conditions  which  the 
consul  had  prescribed. 

The  JEtolians  were  permitted  to  pay  in  gold  the  sum  imposed  on  them,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  every  piece  of  gold  should  be  estimated  at  ten  times  the  value  of  ten 
pieces  of  silver  of  the  same  weight;  which  shows  the  proportion  between  gold  and 
silver  at  that  time. 

Fulvius  the  consul,  after  he  had  terminated  the  war  with  the  ^tolians,  crossed 
into  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  in  order  to  subdue  it.  All  the  cities,  at  the  first  sum- 
mons, surrendered  immediately.  The  inhabitants  of  Same  only,  afier  submitting  to 
the  conqueror,  regretted  what  they  had  done,  and  accordingly  shut  their  gates  against 
the  Romans,  which  obliged  them  to  besiege  it  in  form.  Same  made  a  very  vigorous 
defence,  insomuch  that  it  was  four  months  before  the  consul  could  take  it.* 

From  thence  he  went  to  Peloponnesus,  whither  he  was  called  by  the  people  of 
^Eorium  and  Sparta,  to  decide  the  differences  which  interrupted  their  tranquillity. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Achseans  had  from  time  immemorial  been  held  at 
.'Egium;  but  Philopcemen,  who  was  an  officer  of  state,  resolved  to  change  that  cus- 
tom, and  to  cause  the  assembly  to  be  held  successively  in  all  the  cities  which  formed 
the  Achaean  league:  and  that  very  year  he  summoned  it  to  Argos.  The  consul  would 
not  oppose  this  motion:  and  though  his  inclination  led  him  to  favour  the  inhabitants 
of.^gium,  because  he  thought  their  cause  the  most  just,  yet,  seeing  that  the  other 
party  would  certainly  prevail,  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly  without  declaring  his 
opinion. 

The  affair  relating  to  Sparta  was  still  more  intricate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
irreater  importance.  Those  who  had  been  banished  from  that  city  by  Nabis  the 
tyrant,  had  fortified  themselves  in  towns  and  castles  along  the  coast,  and  from  thence 
infested  the  Spartans.  The  latter  had  attacked  in  the  night  one  of  those  towns,  cal- 
led Las,  and  carried  it,  but  were  soon  after  driven  out  of  it.  This  enterprise  alarmed 
the  exiles,  and  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  Achaeans.  Philopcemen,  who 
at  that  time  was  in  employment,  secretly  favoured  the  exiles,  and  endeavoured,  on 
all  occasions,  to  lessen  the  authority  of  Sparta.  On  his  motion,  a  decree  was  enacted, 
the  purport  of  which  wn?^,  that  Quintius  and  the  Romans  having  put  the  towns  and 
castles  of  the  seacoast  ofLaconia,  under  the  protection  of  the  Ach^ans,  and  having 
forbidden  the  Lacedaemonians  access  to  it,  and  the  latter  having  attacked  the  town 
called  Las,  and  killed  some  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Achaean  assembly  demanded  that 
the  instigators  of  that  massacre  should  be  delivered  up  to  them;  and  that  otherwise 
they  should  be  declared  violators  of  the  treaty.  Ambassadors  were  deputed  to  give 
them  notice  of  this  decree.  A  demand,  made  in  so  haughty  a  tone,  exceedingly  ex- 
asperated the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  immediately  put  to  death  thirty  of  those  who 
bad  held  a  correspondence  with  Philopcemen  and  the  exiles,  dissolved  their  alliance 
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with  the  Achreans,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Fulvius  the  consul,  who  was  then  in 
Cephalenia,  in  order  to  put  Sparta  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and  to  entreat 
him  to  come  and  take  possession  of  it.  When  the  Achseans  received  advice  of  what 
had  been  done  in  Sparta,  tliey  unanimously  declared  war  against  that  city,  whicli 
began  by  some  slight  incursions  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  season  being  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  undertaking  any  thing  considerable.* 

When  the  consul  arrived  in  Peloponnesus,  he  heard  both  parties  in  a  public  as- 
sembly. The  debates  were  exceedingly  warm,  and  carried  to  a  great  height  on  both 
sides.  Without  coming  to  any  determination,  the  first  thing  he  did  was,  to  command 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  send  tiieir  respective  ambassadors  to  Rome;  and 
they  accordingly  rej-^aired  thither  immediately,  and  were  admitted  to  audience.  The 
league  with  the  Achaeans  was  in  great  consideration  at  Rome,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Romans  did  not  care  to  disgust  the  Lacedaemonians  entirely.  The  senate  there- 
fore returned  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  answer,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us, 
whereby  the  Achasans  might  flatter  themselves,  that  they  were  allowed  full  power  to 
infest  Sparta;  and  the  Spartans,  that  such  power  as  very  much  limited  and  restrained. 

The  Achaeans  extended  it  as  they  thought  proper.  PhilopcEnien  had  been  continued 
in  his  employment  of  first  magistrate.  He  marched  the  army  to  a  small  distance  from 
Sparta  without  loss  of  time;  and  again  demanded  to  have  those  persons  surrendered 
to  him,  who  had  concerted  the  enterprise  against  the  town  of  Las;  declared  that 
they  should  not  be  condenmed  or  punished,  till  after  being  heard.  Upon  this  promise, 
those  who  had  been  nominated  expressly,  set  out,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  most 
illustrious  citizens,  who  looked  upon  their  cause  as  their  own,  or  rather  as  that  of  the 
public.  On  reachingr  the  camp  of  the  Achaeans,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  the 
exiles  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  latter,  advancing  out  of  the  camp,  came  to  them 
with  an  insulting  air;  and  began  to  vent  the  most  injurious  expressions  asrainst  them; 
after  this,  the  quarrel  growing  warmer,  they  fell  upon  them  with  great  violence,  and 

id  men, 
?ditious 
protection  due  to  amhas- 
padors,  and  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  supreme" magisirate.  Seventeen  were 
immediately  stoned  to  death,  and  seventy-three  rescued  by  the  magistrate  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  furious  wretches.  It  was  not  that  he  intended,  in  any  manner,  to 
pardon  them;  but  he  won  Id  not  have  it  said,  that  they  had  been  put  to  death  without 
being  heard.  The  next  day,  they  were  brought  befoVe  that  enraged  multitude,  who 
almost  without  so  much  as  hearing  them,  condemned  and  executed  them  all. 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  so  unjust,  so  cruel  a  treatment,  threw  the 
Spartans  into  the  deepest  affliction,  and  filled  them  with  alarms.  The  Achaeans  im- 
posed the  same  conditions  upon  them,  as  they  would  have  done  on  a  city  that  had 
been  taken  by  storm.  They  gave  orders,  that  the  walls  should  be  demolished:  tb.at 
all  such  mercenaries  as  the  tyrants  had  kept  in  their  service,  should  leave  Laconiar 
that  the  slaves  whom  those  tyrants  had  set  at  liberty,  and  there  were  a  irreat  number 
of  them,  should  also  be  obliged  to  depart  the  country  in  a  certain  limited  time,  upon 
pain  of  being  seized  by  the  Achaeans,  and  sold  or' carried  wherever  they  thought 
proper:  that  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Lycurgus  should  be  annulled:  in"  fine,  that 
that  the  Spartans  should  be  associated  in  the  x\c]i8ean  league,  with  whom  they  should 
thencetbrth  form  but  one  body,  and  follow  the  samecustmus  and  usages. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  were  not  much  afflicted  at  the  demolition  oj'  their  walls, 
with  which  they  began  the  execution  of  the  orders  prescribed  them;  and  inde  d  it 
was  no  great  misfortune  to  them.  Sparta  had  long  subsisted  without  anv  other  walls 
or  defence  than  the  bravery  of  its  citizens.f  Pausaniast  informs  us,  that  the  walls 
of  Sparta  were  first  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  inroads  of  Demetrius,  and  after- 
wards of  Pyrrhus;  but  that  they  had  been  com])leted  by  Nahis§.  Livy  relates  also, 
thai  the  tyrants,  for  their  own  security,  had  fortified  with  walls^  all  such  parts  of  the 
city  as  were  mosi  open  and  accessible.     The  Spartans   were  therelbre  not  much 

.  „         ,  ,  *Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  n.SO— 34. 

I   ■^*"7'!^*1"0"''am».nemuro  Sparta,    lyianni  niiper  loc;s  patt-iK.biu  plan'.sqiie  objecerant    mnrum;  altiora 
loca  et  d.ffic.lim-a  aditu  statiombus  aimatorum  pro  munimeuto  objectis tutabantur.-Liv.  I.  xxxiv.  n.  38. 

Spartaiuurbem.quam  semper  arm. s  rion  itiuih  de^nderant,  fum  contra  resijonsa  falornm  et  veterem  n«a- 
^^'"V.?^  '^^"''"''™'  u  "••  n^ui-oi-""' P'-aesidio  includunt.  Tantiin.  eos  dejreneravis.e  a  majaribus,  ut  cum 
multis  secu  is  niurus  mbi  civium  vutus  fuerat,  luuc  cives  salvos  sc  lore  non  existiinaveiint, 'n»»i  intra  mnix» 
laterent-Justm.  1.  xir.  e.  5.  j  I„  Achaiac.  p.  412. 

of  Greece  **^     "™*  "*'  Sparta  was  fortified  with  walli  at  the  time  when  Cassander  meditated  ihe  invasioa 
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grieved  at  the  demolition  of  these  walls.  But  it  was  with  inexpressible  regret  they 
saw  the  exiles,  who  had  caused  its  destruction,  returning  into  it,  and  who  might  just- 
ly be  considered  as  its  most  cruel  enemies.  Sparta,  enervated  by  this  last  blow,  lost 
all  its  pristine  vigour,  and  was  for  many  years  dependent  on,  and  subjected  to  the 
Achfeans.  The  most  fatal  circumstance  with  regard  to  Sparta  was,  the  abolition  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  continued  in  force  seven  hundred  years,  and  had 
been  the  source  of  all  its  grandeur  and  glory.* 

This  cruel  treatment  of  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  does  Philopoemen  no  ho- 
nour, but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great  blot  in  his  reputation.  Plutarch,  who  justly 
ranks  him  among  the  greatest  captains  of  Greece,  does  but  just  glance  at  this  action, 
and  says  only  a  word  or  two  of  it.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  the  cause  of 
the  exiles  was  favourable  in  itself.  They  had  at  their  head  Agesipolis,  to  whom  the 
the  kingdom  of  Sparta  rightfully  belonged,  and  they  had  been  all  expelled  their  coun- 
try by  the  tyrants;  but  so  open  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  to  which  Philopoe- 
men at  least  gave  occasion,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  it,  cannot  be  excused  in  any 
manner. 

It  appears,  from  a  fragment  of  Polybius  that  the  Lacedsemonians  made  complaints  at 
Rome  against  Philopcemen,  as  having,  by  this  equally  unjust  and  cruel  action,  defied 
the  power  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  and  insulted  its  majesty:  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  could  obtain  leave  to  be  heard.t  At  last,  Lepidus  the  consul,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  Achsean  confederacy,  to  complain  of  the  treatment  which  the  Lacedee- 
raonians  had  met  with.  Philopoemen  and  the  Achteans  sent  an  ambassador,  Nicodcr 
mus  of  Elis,  to  Rome,  to  justify  their  conduct.:}: 

In  the  same  campaign,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Fulvius,  the  consul,  ter- 
minated the  war  with  the  ^Etolians,  Manlius,  the  other  consul,  terminated  that  with 
the  Gauls-  I  have  taken  notice  elsewhere  of  the  inroad  those  nations  had  made  into 
different  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  under  Brennus.  The  Gauls  in  question  had 
settled  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  called  from  their  name  Gallo-Grsecia,  or  Galatia; 
and  formed  three  bodies,  three  different  states,  the  Tolistobogi,  the  Trocrai,  and  Tecto- 
sages.  These  had  made  themselves  formiable  to  all  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
spread  terror  and  alarms  on  all  sides.  The  pretence  made  use  of  for  declaring  war 
against  them,  was,  their  having  aided  Antiochus  with  troops.  Immediately  alter  L. 
Scipio  had  resigned  the  command  of  his  army  to  Manlius,  the  latter  set  out  from 
Ephesus,  and  marched  against  the  Gauls.  If  Eumenes  had  not  been  then  at  Rome, 
he  would  have  been  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  march;  his  brother  Attains,  however, 
supplied  his  place,  and  was  the  counsul's  guide.  The  Gauls  had  acquired  great 
reputation  in  every  part  of  this  country,  which  they  had  subdued  by  the  power  of 
their  arms,  and  had  not  met  with  the  least  opposition.  Manlius  judged  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  harangue  his  forces  on  this  occasion,  before  they  engaged  the  enemy. 
"I  am  not  surprised,  "  said  he,  "that  the  Gauls  should  have  made  their  names  formid- 
able and  spread  the  strongest  terror  in  the  minds  of  nations  of  so  soft  and  efleminate 
a  cast  as  the  Asiatics.  Their  tall  stature,  their  fair  flowing  hair,  which  descends  to 
their  waists,  their  unwieldy  bucklers,  their  long  swords;  add  to  this,  their  songs,  their 
cries  and  howlings,  at  the  ilrst  onset,  the  dreadful  clashing  of  their  arms  and  shields; 
all  this  may,  indeed,  intitniflate  men  not  accustomed  to  them,  but  not  you,  Romans! 
whose  victorious  arms  have  so  often  triumphed  over  that  nation.  Besides,  experience 
has  taught  you,  that  after  the  Gauls  have  spent  their  first  impetuosity,  an  obstinate 
resistance  blunts  the  edge  of  their  courage,  as  well  as  their  bodily  strength,  and  that 
then,  quite  incapable  ofsupporting  the  heat  of  the  sun,  fatigue,  dust,  and  thirst,  their 
arms  fall  from  their  hands,  and  they  sink  down  quite  tired  and  exhausted.  Do  not 
imagine  these,  the  ancient  Gauls,  inured  to  fatigue  and  dangers.  The  luxurious  plenty 
of  the  country  they  have  invaded,  the  soft  temperature  of  the  air  they  breathe,  the 
effeminacy  and  delicacy  of  the  people  among  whom  they  inhabit,  have  entirely  ener- 
vated them.  They  now  are  no  more  than  Phrygians  in  Gallic  armour;  and  the  only 
circumstance  I  fear  is,  that  you  will  not  reap  much  honour  by  the  defeat  of  a  rabble  of 
enemies,  so  unworthy  of  disputing  victory  with  Romans."§ 

After  Manlius  had  ended  this  speech,  the  army  discovered  by  their  shouts,  how 
impatiently  they  desired  to  be  led  against  the  eni^my;  and  accordingly  the  consul  en- 

•  Nulla  r«tantoerat  damno,  quam  discipl'tna  Lycurgi,  cui  per  septingentos  annos  ajsueverant,  swblata.— Lit. 
t  Poljb.in  Leprat.  c.  xxxvii.  t  A.  M.3817.     Aut.  J.  C.  187. 

$Li?,  l.xxxviii.  n.  la— 27.    Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Legal.  29— 3«. 
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tered  their  tercitories.    The  Gauls  did  not  once  suspect  that  the  Romans  would  in- 
vade them,  as  their  country  lay  so  remote  from  them,  and  therefore  were  not  pre- 
pared to  oppose  them.     But  notwithstanding  this,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorou? 
resistance.     They  laid  wait  for  MaiiJius  in  defiles;  disputed  the  passes  with  him;  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  strongest  fortresses,  and  retired  to  such  eminences  as  they 
thought  inaccessible.     The  consul,  far  from  being  discouraged,  followed,  ana  forced 
them  wherever  he  came.     He  attacked  them  separately,  stormed  their  ciliesj  and  de- 
feated them  in  several  engagements.     I  shall  not  descend  to  particulars,  which  were 
of  little  importance,  and  consequently  woulrl  only  tire  the  reader.     The  Gauls  were 
obliged  at  last  to  submit,  and  to  conhne  themselves  within  the  linuts  prescribed  them.-^ 
By  this  victory,  the  Romans  delivered  the  whole  country  from  the  perpetual  ter- 
rors it  was  under  from  those  barbarians,  who  hitherto  had  done  nothing  but  harass 
and  plunder  their  neighbours.     So  happy  a  tranquillity  was  restored  on  this  side, 
that  the  empire  of  the  Romans  wa^established  there,  from  the  river  Halys  to  Mount 
Taurus;  and  the  kings  of  Syria  were  for  ever  excluded  from  all  Asia  Minor.     We  are 
told  that  Antiochus  said,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  highly  obliged  to  the  Romans 
f«)r  having  freed  him  from  the  cares  and  troubles  which  the  government  of  so  vast  an 
extent  of  country  must  necessarily  have  brought  upon  him.* 

Fulvius,  one  of  the  consuls,  returned  to  Rome,  to  preside  in  the  assembly.  The 
consulate  was  given  to  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  C.  Livius  Salinator. 

Ttie  instant  the  assembly  broke  up,  Fulvius  returned  to  his  own  province.  He, 
and  Manlius,  his  colleague,  were  continued  in  the  command  of  the  armies  for  a  year, 
in  quality  of  proconsuls.f 

Manlius  had  repaired  to  Ephesus,  to  settle  with  the  ten  commissioners  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  senate,  the  most  important  article  of  their  commission.  The 
treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus  was  confirmed,  as  also  that  which  Manlius  had  con- 
cluded with  the  Gauls.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  had  been  sentenced  to  pay 
the  Romans  six  hundred  talents,  for  having  assisted  Antiochus;  half  this  sum,  how- 
ever, was  accepted,  at  the  request  of  Eumenes,  who  was  to  marry  his  daughter*- 
ManUus  made  a  present  to  Eumenes  of  all  the  elephants  which  Antiochus,  according 
to  the  treaty,  had  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  He  repassed  into  Europe  with  his 
force,  after  having  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  several  cities  to  audience,  and  settled 
the  chief  difficulties. 

Antiochus  was  greatly  perplexed  to  raise  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  the  Romans.  He 
made  a  proijress  through  the  eastern  provinces  to  levy  the  tribute,  which  they  owed 
him;  and  left  the  regency  of  Syria,  during  his  absence,  to  Seleucus,  his  son,  whom  he 
had  declared  his  presumptive  Fieir.:|:  When  he  arrived  in  the  province  of  Elymais, 
he  was  informed  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  treasure  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Belus.  This  was  a  powerful  temptation  to  a  prince  who  had  little  regard  for  religion, 
and  was  in  extreme  want  of  money.  Accordingly,  upon  a  false  pretence  that  the  in- 
habitants of  that  province  had  rebelled  against  him,  he  entered  the  temple  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  carried  off  all  the  riches  which  had  bee-n  kept  there  very  religiously  dur- 
ing a  long  series  of  years.  The  people,  exasperated  by  this  sacrilege,  rebelled  against 
him,  and  murdered  him,  with  all  liis  followers.  Aureliu.s  Victor  says,  that  he  was 
killed  by  some  of  his  own  officers,  whom  he  had  beat  one  day  when  he  was  heated 
with  liquor.§ 

This  prince  was  highly  worthy  of  praise  for  his  humanity,  clemency,  and  liberality,- 
A  decree,  which  we  are  told,  he  enacted,  whereby  he  gave  his  subjects  permission, 
and  even  commanded  them,  not  to  obey  his  ordinances,  in  case  they  should  be  found 
to  interfere  with  the  laws,  shows  that  he  had  a  high  regard  for  justice.  Till  the  age 
of  fifty,  he  had  behaved,  on  all  occasions,  with  such  bravery,  prudence  and  applica- 
tion, as  had  given  success  to  all  his  enterprises,  and  acquired  him  the  title  of  the 
Great.  But  from  that  time  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  application,  had  declined  very 
much,  and  his  affairs  in  proportion.  His  conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Romans; 
the  little  advantage  he  reaped  from  the  wise  counsels  of  Hannibal,  or  rather  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  treated  them;  the  ignominious  peace  he  was  obliged  to  accept; 
these  circumstances  sullied  the  glory  of  his  former  successes;  and  his  death,  occasion- 

•  Antiochus  ma^au?— dicere  estsolitus,  benigTie  sihi  a  populo  Romano  esse  fnctnm,  quod  nimis  magna  piocur 
atioue  lib«ratu.s,  luodicis  regni  termioss  uleietur.— Cic.  Oiat.  pro  Dejot.  n.  xxxv.    Vai.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  1» 
1A.  M.  3S16.     Aut.  J.  C.  183.     Liv.  1.  xxxviii,  n.  3  5. 
^A.  M.  3817.  Ant.  J.  C.  187,    Died,  in  Exeeipt.  p.  293.    Just/n.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  2.    HieroHa  in  Dan.  «.  n. 
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edby  a  wicked  and  sacrilegious  ealerprise,  threw  an  indelible  blot  upon  hii  name  and 
memory. 

The  prophecies  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of*  Daniel,  from  the  10th  to  the  19th  verse, 
relate  to  the  actions  of  this  prince,  a«id  were  fully  accomplished. 

"But  his  sons,"  of  the  king  of  the  North,  "shall  be  stirred  up,  and  shall  assemble  a 
multitude  of  great  Ibrces:  and  one,"  Antiochus  the  Great,  "shall  certainly  come  and 
overflow,  and  pass  through:  then  shall  he  return,  and  be  stirred  up  even  to  his  for- 
tress."* This  king  of  the  North  was  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  left  behind  him  two 
sons,  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  and  Antiochus,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great.t  The 
former  reigned  but  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  his  brother.  The 
latter,  after  having  pacified  the  troubles  of  his  kingdom,  made  war  against  Ptolemy 
Philopater,  king  of  the  South,  that  is,  of  Egypt;  dispossessed  him  of  Ccelosyria,  which 
was  delivered  to  him  by  Theodotus,  governor  of  that  province;  defeated  Ptolemy's 
generals  in  the  narrow  passes  near  Berytus,  and  made  himself  master  of  part  of  Phce- 
nicia.  Ptolemy  then  endeavoured  to  amuse  him  by  overtures  of  peace.  The  He- 
brew is  still  more  expressive.  "He,"  meaning  Antiochus,  -'shall  come.  He  shall 
overflow"  the  enemy's  country.  "He  shall  pass  over"  Mount  Libanus.  "He  shal] 
halt."  while  overtures  of  peace  are  made  to  liim.  "He  shall  advance  with  ardour  as 
far  as  the  ibrtresses,"  that  is,  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy's  victory  is  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  following  verses. 

"And  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  moved  with  choler,  and  shall  come  forth,  and 
shall  fight  with  him,  even  with  the  king  of  the  North;  and  he  shall  set  forth  a  great 
multitude,  but  the  multitude  shall  be  given  into  his  hand.":}:  Ptolemy  Philopator  was 
an  indolent,  effeminate  prince.  It  was  necessary  to  excite  and  drag  him,  in  a  man- 
ner, out  of  his  lethargy,  in  order  to  prevail  with  him  to  take  up  arms,  and  repulse  the 
enemy,  who  were  preparing  to  march  into  his  country:  "provocatus."  At  last  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops;  and,  by  the  valour  and  good  conduct  of  his 
generals,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Antiochus  at  Raphia. 

"And  when  he  hath  taken  away  the  multitude,  his  heart  shall  be  lifted  up,  and  he 
shall  cast  down  many  ten  thousands;  but  he  shall  not  be  strengthened  by  ii."§  Anti- 
ochus lost  upwards  often  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  and  four  thousand 
of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners.  Philopator,  having  marched,  after  his  victory,  to 
Jerusalem,  was  so  audacious  as  to  attempt  to  enter  the  sanctuary,  "his  heart  shall  be 
hfted  up;"  and  being  returned  to  his  kingdom,  he  behaved  with  the  utmost  pride 
toward  the  Jews,  and  treated  them  very  cruelly.  He  might  have  dispossessed  Anti- 
ochus of  his  dominions,  had  he  taken  a  proper  advantage  of  his  glorious  victory;  but 
he  contented  himself  with  recovering  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  again  plunged  into 
his  former  excesses:  "  but  he  shall  not  be  strengthened  by  it." 

"For  the  king  of  the  North  shall  return,  and  shall  set  forth  a  multitude  greater 
than  the  former,  and  shall  certainly  come,  after  certain  years,  with  a  great  army,  and 
with  much  nches."||  Antiochus,  after  he  had  ended  the  war  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
raised  a  great  army  in  those  provinces.  Finding,  fourteen  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  war,  that  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  was  then  but  five  or  a'lx  years  of  age, 
had  succeeded  Piiilopator  his  father;  he  united  with  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  infant  king  of  his  throne.  Having  defeated  Scopas  at  Panium,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Jordan,  he  subjected  the  whole  country  which  Philopater  had 
conquered,  by  the  victory  he  gained  at  Raphia. 

"And  in  those  times,  there  shall  many  stand  up  against  the  king  of  the  South. "II 

This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  league  made  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 
Syria  against  the  infant  monarch  of  Egypt;  by  the  conspiracy  of  Agathocles  and 
Agathoclea  lor  the  regency;  and  by  that  of  Scopas,  to  dispossess  him  of  his  crowu 
and  his  life.  "Also  the  robbers  of  thy  people  shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the 
vision;  but  they  shall  fall."**  Several  apostate  Jews,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  king  of  Egypt,  complied  with  every  thing  he  required  of  them,  even  in  opposition 
to  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  law,  by  which  means  they  were  in  great  favour  with 
him,  but  it  was  of  short  duration;  for,  when  Antiochus  regained  possession  of  Judca 
and  Jerusalem,  he  either  extirpated,  or  drove  out  of  the  country,  all  the  partisans  of 
Ptolemy.  This  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  which  denounced  the  calami- 
ties which  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was  to  bring  upon  this 
people;  which  occasioned  a  great  number  oi^  them  to  fall  into  apostacy. 

*  Ver.  10.  tSte  vet.  8.  t  Ver.  ll.  }  Vtr.  12.  g  Ver.  13.  If  Ver.  14 

**  The  tngal  Gabriel  here  spt-aks  to  Daniel. 
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"So  the  king  of  the  North  shall  come,  and  cast  up  a  mount,  and  take  the  most 
fenced  cities;  and  tlie  arms  of  the  South  shall  not  withstand,  neither  his  chosen  people, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  strength  to  withstand.*  But  he  that,  comcth  again&t  him, 
shall  do  according  to  his  own  will,  and  none  shall  stand  before  him:  and  he  shall  stand 
in  the  o-lorious  land,  whicli  by  his  hand  shall  be  consumed."!  Antiochus,  after  hav- 
incT  defeated  the  Egyptian  army  at  Paneas,  besieged  and  took,  first  Siilon,  then  Gaza, 
and  afterwards  all  the  cities  of  those  provinces,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  made 
by  ih*  chosen  troops  which  the  king  of  Egyj)t  had  sent  against  him.  "He  did  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will/'  in  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  and  nothing  was  able  to  make 
the  least  resistance  against  him.  Pursuing  his  conquests  in  Palestine,  he  entered 
Judea,  "the  glorious,"  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  "that  desirable  land."  He  there 
established  his  authority,  and  strengthened  it,  by  repulsing  from  the  castle  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  garrison  which  Scopas  had  thrown  into  it.  This  garrison  being  so  well 
defended,  that  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  send  for  all  the  troops  in  order  to  force  it, 
and  the  siege  continuing  a  long  lime,  the  country  was  ruined  and  consumed  by  the 
stay  the  army  was  obliged  to  make  in  it. 

"He  shall  also  set  his  face  to  enter  with  the  strength  of  his  wdiole  kingdom,  and 
upright  ones  with  him;  thus  shall  he  do,  and  he  shall  give  him  the  daughter  of  women, 
corrupting  her;  but  she  shall  not  stand  on  his  side,  neither  be  for  him. "±  Antiochus, 
seeing  that  the  Romans  undertook  the  defence  of  young  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  thought 
it  would  best  suit  his  interest  to  lull  the  king  asleep,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, in  order  to  "corruj^t  her,"  and  excite  her  to  betray  her  husband;  but  he  was  not 
successful  in  his  design;  tor  as  soon  as  she  was  married  to  Ptolemy,  she  renounced  her 
father's  interests,  and  embraced  those  of  her  husband.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
we  see  her  join  with  him  in  the  embassy  which  w-as  sent  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  to 
congratulate  the  Romans  on  the  victory  which  Acilius  had  gained  over  her  father  at 
Thermopyls?.§ 

"After  this  he  shall  turn  his  face  into  the  is'es,  and  shall  take  many;  but  a  prince 
for  his  own  behalf  shall  cause  the  reproach  which  Antiochus  had  offered  him  to  cease; 
without  his  own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to  turn  upon  him."||  Antiochus,  ha\'ing 
put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  sent  his  two  sons,  at  the  head  of 
the  land-army,  to  Sardis,  while  he  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the 
JEgean  sea,  where  he  took  several  islands,  and  extended  his  empire  exceedingly  on. 
that  side.  HoAvever,  the  prince  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  insulted  by  making  this 
invasion,  that  is,  L.  Scipio,  the  Roman  consul,  caused  the  reproach  to  turn  upon  him, 
by  defeating  him  at  Mount  Sipilus,  and  repulsing  him  from  every  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
"Then  lie  shall  turn  his  face  toward  the  fort  of  his  own  land;  but  he  shall  stumble 
and  fall,  and  not  be  found. "^  Antiochus,  after  his  defeat,  returned  to  Antioch,  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  it.  He  Avent  soon  after  into  the 
provinces,  of  the  east,  in  order  to  levy  money  to  pay  the  Romans:  but  having  plun- 
dered the  temple  of  Elymais,  he  there  lost  his  life  in  a  miserable  manner. 

Such  is  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  relating  to  Antiochus,  which  I  have  explained  In 
most  places  according  to  the  Hebrew  text.  I  confess  there  may  be  some  doubtful 
and  obscure  terms,  which  may  be  difficult  to  explain,  and  variously  interpreted  by 
commentators;  but  is  it  possible  for  the  substance  of  the  prophecy  to  appear  obscurfe 
and  doubtful?  Can  any  reasonable  man,  who  makes  use  of  his  understanding,  ascribe 
«uch  a  prediction,  either  to  mere  chance,  or  to  the  conjectures  of  human  prudence 
and  sagacity?  Can  any  light,  but  Avhat  proceeds  from  God  himself,  penetrate  in  this 
manner,  into  the  darkness  of  futurity,  and  point  out  the  events  of  it  in  so  exact  and 
circumstantial  a  manner?  Not  to  mention  what  is  here  said  concerning  Eg^^pt,  Se- 
leucus  CalUnicus,  king  of  Syria,  leaves  two  children  behind  him.  The  eldest  reigns 
but  three  years,  and  does  not  perform  any  exploit  worthy  of  being  recorded;  and, 
accordingly,  the  prophet  does  not  take  any  notice  of  him.  The  youngest  is  Antio- 
chus, surnamed  the  Great,  from  his  great  actions;  and,  accordingly,  our  prophet  gives 
a  transient  account  of  the  principal  circumstances  of  his  life,  his  most  important  en- 
terprises, and  even  the  manner  of  his  death.  In  it  we  see  his  expeditions  into  Coslosy^ 
ria  and  Phoenicia,  several  cites  of  which  are  besieged  and  taken  by  that  monarch,  his 
entrance  into  Jerusalem,  which  is  laid  waste  by  the  stay  his  troops  make  in  it;  his 
conquests  of  a  great  many  islands;  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  king  of 

•  Ver.  15.  t  Ver.  IS.  t  Ver  .17. 
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E^VP^  which  does  not  answer  the  design  he  had  in  view;  his  overthrow  by  the  Ro* 
man  consul;  his  retreat  to  Antioch;  and,  lastly,  his  unlbrtunate  end.  These  are,  in  a 
manner,  the  outlines  of  the  picture  otWntiv)chus,  vrhich  can  be  made  to  resemble  none 
but  himself.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  prophet  drew  tliose  features  with  out  a 
design,  and  at  random,  in  tlie  picture  he  has  leit  us  of  him?  Tlie  facts,  which  denote 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  are  all  told  by  heathen  authors,  who  lived  many 
centuries  after  the  prophet  in  question,  and  whose  fidelity  cannot  be  suspected  in  any 
manner.  We  must  renounce,  not  onl}^  religion,  but  reason,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge, 
in  such  prophecies  as  these,  the  intervention  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  all  ages 
are  present,  and  who  governs  the  world  with  absolute  power. 

SECTION    IX. SELEUCUS    PHILOPATOR    SUCCEEDS    ANTIOCilUS.       COMPLAINTS    AGAINST 

PHILIP. 

Antiochus  the  Great  was  succeeded  by  Seleucns  Philopator,  his  eldest  son,  whom 
he  had  left  in  Antioch  when  he  set  out  lor  the  eastern  provinces.  His  reign  was  ob- 
scure and  contemptible,  occasioned  by  the  misery  to  which  the  Romans  had  reduced 
that  crown;  and  the  exorbitant  sum,  a  thousand  talents  annually,  he  was  obliged  to 
pay,  during  all  his  reign,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  king 
his  father  and  that  people.* 

Ptolemy  Epiphaues  at  that  time  reigned  in  Egypt.  Immediately  npon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  he  had  sent  an  ambassador  into  Achaia,  to  renew  the  alliance  which 
the  king  his  father  had  formerly  concluded  with  the  Achteans.  The  latter  accepted 
of  this  otier  with  joy;  and  accordingly  sent  deputies  to  the  king,  Lycortas,  lather  of 
Polvhius  the  historian,  and  two  other  ambassadors.  The  alliance  being  renewed, 
Ph  iopoemen,  who  was  at  that  time  in  office,  inviting  Ptolemy ':j  ambassadorto  a  banquet, 
they  entered  into  discourse  concerning  that  prince.  In  the  praise  the  ambassador  be- 
stowed upon  him,  he  expatiated  very  much  on  his  dexterity  in  the  chase,  his  address 
in  riding,  and  his  vigour  and  activity  in  the  exercise  of  his  arms;  and  to  give  an  ex- 
ample ol^  what  he  asserted,  he  declared,  that  this  prince,  being  on  horseback,  in  a  par- 
tv  of  hunting,  had  killed  a  wild  bull  with  the  discharge  of  a  single  javelin.f 
"  The  same  year  Antiochus  died,  Cleopatra  his  daughter,  queen  of  Egypt,  had  a  son, 
who  reigned  after  Epiphanes  his  father,  and  was  called  Ptolemy  Philometor.  The 
whole  realm  expressed  great  joy  upon  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Ccelosyria  and  Pa- 
lestine distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  provinces,  and  the  most  considerable 
persons  of  those  countries  went  to  Alexandria  upon  that  occasion  with  the  most 
splendid  equipages.^  Josephus,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  who  was  receiv- 
er-n-eneral  of  those  provinces,  being  too  old  to  take  such  a  journey,  sent  his  youngest 
son  Hyrcanus,  in  his  stead,  who  was  a  young  man  of  great  wit,  and  very  engaging 
manners.  The  king  and  queen  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  did  him 
the  honour  of  a  place  at  their  table.  A  butfoon,  who  used  to  divert  the  king  with  hia 
jests,  said  to  him,  "Do  but  behold,  sir,  the  quantity  of  bones  before  Hyrcanus,  and 
your  majesty  may  judge  in  what  manner  his  father  gnaws  your  provinces."  These 
words  made  the  king  laugh;  and  he  asked  Hyrcanus,  how  he  came  to  have  so  great 
a  number  of  bones  before  him.  "Your  majesty  need  not  wonder  at  that,"  replied  he; 
"for  dogs  eat  both  flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  the  rest  of  the  persons  at  your  table 
have  done,"  pointing  to  them;  "but  men  are  contented  to  eat  the  flesh,  and  leave  the 
bones,  like  me."  The  mockers  were  mocked  by  that  retort,  and  continued  mute  and 
confused.  When  the  day  for  making  the  presents  arrived,  as  Hyrcanus  had  given 
out  that  he  had  only  five  talents  to  present,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  nqvy  ill 
received  by  the  king,  and  people  diverted  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  it  before- 
hand. The  greatest  presents  made  by  tlie  rest  did  not  exceed  twenty  talents;  but 
Hyrcanus  presented  to  the  king  one  hundred  boys,  well  shaped  and  finely  dressed, 
whom  he  had  bought,  cacli  of  tliem  bringing  a  talent  as  an  offering,  and  to  the  queen 
as  many  girls,  in  magnificent  habits,  each  with  a  like  resent  for  that  princess.  The 
whole  court  was  amazed  at  such  uncommon  and  surpassing  magnificence;  and  the 
king  and  queen  dismissed  Hyrcanus  with  the  highest  marks  of  their  favour  and  es- 
teem. 

Ptolemy,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  governed  in  so  auspicious  a  manner,  as  gainr 
ed  him  universal  approbation  and  applause;  because  he  followed  in  all  things  the  ad- 
yice  of  Aristomenes,  who  was  another  father  to  liim;  but  afterwards,  the  flattery  of 

*  A.M.  3817.    Ant.  J.  C.187.    Appian  in  Syr.  p.  116. 
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courtiers  that  deadly  poison  to  kings,  prevailed  over  the  wise  counsels  of  that  able 
minister.  That  prince  shunned  him,  and  began  to  yield  to  all  the  vices  and  failings 
of  his  father.  Not  being  able  to  endure  the  liberty  which  Aristomenes  frequently  took, 
of  advisinir  him  to  act  more  consistently  with  himself,  he  dispatched  him  with  poison. 
Havin<r  tluis  got  rid  of  a  troublesome  censor,  whose  sight  alone  was  importunate, 
from  the  tacit"reproaches  it  seemed  to  make  him,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely  to 
his  vicious  inclinations;  plunged  into  excesses  and  disorders  of  every  kind;  f()llowed 
no  other  rrnides  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  than  his  wild  passions;  and  treated 
his  subjects  with  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.* 

The  Egyptians,  growing  at  last  quite  weary  of  the  oppressions  and  injustice  to 
which  they  were  daily  exposed,  began  to  cabal  together,  and  to  form  associations 
against  a  king  who  oppressed  them  so  grievously.  Some  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
liavino;  engaged  in  this  conspiracy,  they  had  already  formed  designs  for  deposing  him, 
and  w-ere  on  the  point  of  putting  them  in  execution. 

To  extricate  himself  from  th^  difficulties  in  which  he  was  now  involved,  he  chose 
Polycrates  for  his  prime  minister,  a  man  of  great  bravery  as  well  as  abilities,  and  who 
had  the  most  consummate  experience  in  atiairs  both  of  peace  and  war;  for  he  had 
risen  to  the  command  of  the  army  under  his  tatlier,  and  had  served  in  that  quality  in 
the  battle  of  Raphia,  on  which  occasion  he  had  contributed  very  much  to  the  victory. 
He  was  afterwards  governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus;  and  happening  to  be  in  Alex- 
andria when  the  conspiracy  of  Scopas  was  discovered,  the  expedients  he  employed 
on  that  occasion  conduced  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  the  state.f 

Piolemy,  by  the  assistance  of  this  prime  minister,  overcame  the  rebels.  He  oblig- 
ed their  chiefs,  who  were  the  principal  lords  of  the  country,  to  capitulate  and  submit 
on  certain  conditions.  But,  having  seized  their  persons,  he  forfeited  his  promise;  and, 
after  having  exercised  various  cruelties  upon  them,  put  them  all  to  death.  This  per- 
fidious conduct  brought  new  troubles  upon  him,  from  which  the  abilities  of  Polycra- 
tes again  extricated  him.t 

The  Achsean  league,  at  the  time  we  are  now^  speaking  of,  seems  to  have  been  very 
powerful,  and  in  great  consideration.  We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy,  shortly  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  very  solicitous  to  renew  the  ancient  alliance  with 
them.  Tliis  he  was  also  very  desirous  of  in  the  latter  end  of  hi.s  reign;  and  accord- 
ingly offered  that  republic  six  thousand  shields,  and  two  hundred  talents  of  brass. 
His  offer  was  accepted;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  Lycortas  and  two  other  Achseans 
were  deputed  to  him,  to  thank  him  for  the  presents,  and  to  renew  the  alliance;  and 
these  returned  soon  after  with  Ptolemy's  ambassador,  in  order  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
Kumenes  also  sent  an  embassy  for  the  same  purpose,  and  offered  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  public  council.  Others  came  likewise  from  Seleucus,  who,  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereign,  offered  ten  ships  of  war  completely  equipped;  and  at  the  same  time 
desired  to  have  the  ancient  alliance  with  that  prince  renew'ed.  The  ambassador, 
whom  Philopoemen  sent  to  Rome  to  justify  his  conduct,  had  returned  from  thence, 
and  desired  to  give  an  account  of  his  commission.§ 

For  these  several  reasons,  a  great  assembly  was  held.  The  first  person  who  en- 
tered it,  was  Nicodemus  of  Elea.  He  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  said  in  the 
senate  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Sparta,  and  the  answer  which  had  been 
made  him.  It  was  judged  by  the  replies,  that  the  senate,  in  reality,  were  not  pleased 
with  the  subversion  of  the  government  of  Sparta,  with  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of 
that  city,  nor  with  the  massacre  of  the  Spartans;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  did  not 
annul  any  thing  which  had  been  enacted.  And,  as  no  person  happened  to  speak  for 
or  against  the  answers  of  the  senate,  no  farther  mention  was  made  of  it  at  that  time. 
But  the  same  affair  will  he  tlie  subject  of  much  debate  in  the  sequel. 

The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  were  afterwards  admitted  to  audience.  After  hav- 
ing renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  formerly  made  with  Attains,  that  king's 
father,  and  proposed,  in  the  name  of  Eumenes,  the  offl^r  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
talents,  they  expatiated  largely  on  the  great  friendship  and  tender  regard  wdiich  their 
sovereign  liad  always  showed  for  the  Achseans,  When  they  had  ended  what  they 
had  to  say,  Apollonius  of  Sicyon  rose  up,  and  observed,  that  the  present  which  the 
king  of  Pergamus  offered,  considered  in  itself,  was  worthy  of  the  Achtrans;  but,  if  re- 
gard was  had  to  the  end  which  Eumenes  proposed  tohimself  by  it,  andthe  advantage 
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he  hoped  to  reap  by  his  munificence,  in  that  case,  the  republic  could  not  accept  of 
this  present  without  bringing  upon  itself  everlasting  infamy,  and  being  guilty  of  the 
greatest  of  prevarications.  ''For,  in  a  word,"  continued  he,  "as  the  law  Ibrbids  every 
ii)dividnal,  whether  of  the  people  or  of  the  magistrates,  to  receive  any  gift  Irom  a  king 
upon  any  pretence  whatever,  tiie  crime  would  be  much  greater  should  the  common- 
wealth, collectively,  accept  the  ofiers  of  Eumenes.  That  with  regard  to  the  infamy, 
it  was  sell-evident;  for,  says  Apollonius,  what  could  reflect  greater  ignominy  on  a 
council,  than  to  receive,  annually,  from  a  king,  money  for  its  subsistence:  and  to  as- 
semble, in  order  to  deliberate  on  public  atlairs,  only  as  so  many  of  his  pensioners,  and 
ill  a  manner  rising  from  his  table,  after  having  swallowed  the  bait  that  concealed  the 
hookf*  But  what  dreadful  consequences  might  not  be  expected  from  such  a  cus- 
tom, should  it  be  established?  That  Prussias,  excited  by  the  example  of  Eumenes, 
would  also  be  liberal  of  his  benefactions,  and  after  him,  Seleucus;  that,  as  the  interest 
of  kinsrs  ditiered  widely  from  those  of  republics,  and  as,  in  the  latter,  their  most  im- 
portant deliberations  related  to  their  ditlerences  with  crowned  heads,  two  things 
would  inevitably  happen;  either  the  Achseans  would  transact  all  things  to  the  advan- 
tao-e  of  those  princes,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  country,  or,  they  must  be- 
have with  the  blackest  ingratitude  toward  their  benefactors."  He  concluded  his 
speech  with  exhorting  the  Achoeans  to  refuse  the  present  which  was  oflered;  and 
added,  "that  it  was  their  duty  to  take  umbrage  at  Eumenes,  for  attempting  to  bribe 
their  tidelitv  by  such  an  oiTer."  The  wdiole  assembly,  with  shouts,  rejected  unani- 
mously the  proposal  of  Eumenes,  however  dazzling  the  offer  of  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  might  be. 

After  tliis,  Lycortas,  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  wdio  had  been  sent  to  Ptole- 
my, were  called  in;  and  the  decree  made  by  that  prince  for  renewing  the  alliance  was 
read.  Aristenes,  who  presided  in  the  iassembly,  having  asked  what  treaty  the  king 
of  Egypt  desired  to  renew,  several  having  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy  upon  very 
different  conditions,  and  nobody  being  able  to  answer  that  question,  the  decision  of 
that  affair  was  referred  to  another  time. 

At  last  the  ambassadors  of  Seleucus  were  admitted  to  audienee.  The  Achseans 
renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  concluded  with  him;  but  it  was  not  judged  ex- 
pedient to  accept,  at  that  juncture,  of  the  ships  he  oflfered. 

Greece  was  far  from  enjoying  a  calm  at  this  time;  and  complaints  were  carried, 
from  all  quarters  to  Rome,  against  Philip.  The  senate  thereupon  nominated  three 
commissioners  of  whom  Q.  Cecilius  was  the  chief,  to  go  and  take  cognizance  of 
those  affairs  upon  the  spot.f 

Philip  still  retained  the  strongest  resentment  against  the  Romans,  with  whom  he 
believed  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  on  many  accounts;  but  more  par- 
ticularly, because  by  the  articles  of  peace,  iie  had  not  been  allowed  the  privilege  of 
taking  vengeance  on  such  of  his  subjects  as  had  abandoned  him,  during  the  war. 
The  Romans,  however,  had  endeavoured  to  console  him,  by  permitting  him  to 
invade  Athamania;  and  Amynander,  the  king  of  that  country;  by  giving  up  to  him 
some  cities  of  Thessaly,  which  the  iEtoliansliad  seized;  by  leaving  him  the  posses- 
sion of  Demetrias  and  all  Magnesia;  and  by  not  opposing  him  in  his  attempts  upon 
Thrace;  all  which  circumstances  had  somewhat  appeased  his  anger.  He  continu- 
ally meditated,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  repose  which  the  peace  afforded 
him,  in  order  to  prepare  for  war,  whenever  a  proper  opportunity  should  present  itself. 
But  the  complaints  that  were  made  against  iiim  at  Rome,  having  been  listened  to 
there,  revived  all  his  former  disgusts.f 

The  three  commissioneis  having  arrived  at  Tempe  in  Thessaly,  an  assembly  wag 
called  there,  to  which  came,  on  one  side,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Thessalians,  of  the 
Perrhosbians,  and  Athamanians:  and,  on  the  other,  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon;  a 
circumstance  that  could  not  but  greatly  mortify  the  pride  of  so  powerful  a  prince. 
The  ambassadors  explained  thoir  various  complaints  against  Philip,  with  greater  or 
less  force,  according  to  their  different  characters  and  abilities.  Some,  after  excusing 
themselves  for  being  obliged  to  plead  against  him,  in  favour  of  their  liberty,  entreated 
him  to  act  in  regard  to  them  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  master;  and  to  imitate  the 
Romans  in  that  particular,  who  endeavoured  to  win  over  their  allies  by  friendship 


•  Polybiui,by  this  expression,  would  denote,  that  such  a  pension  was  a  kind  of 
ii,the  de»i^  which  Eumenes  had  ofniaking  all  those  who  composed  the  council  hi 


bait  that  covered  a  hook,  that 
is  dependents.  XxTwjriirwxiTMf 
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talher  than  fear.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors  being  less  reserved,  and  not  so  mod- 
erate, reproached  him  to  his  face  for  his  injustice,  oppression,  and  usurpation;  as- 
surino-  the  commissioners,  that  in  case  tiiey  did  not  apply  a  speedy  remedy,  the  tri- 
umphs they  had  obtained  over  Philip,  and  their  restoration  of  the  Grecians  inhabiting 
the  countries  near  Macedonia  to  their  liberties,  would  all  be  rendered  ineflectual:  that 
this  prince,  like  a  fiery  courser,  would  never  be  kept  in  and  restrained  without  a  very 
tio-ht  reio-n,  and  a  sharp  curb.*  Philip,  that  he  might  assume  the  air  of  an  accuser 
rallier  than  of  one  accused,  inveighed  heavily  against  those  who  had  harangued  on 
this  occasion,  and  particularly  against  the  Thessalians.  He  said,  that  like  slaves, 
who  being  made  free  on  a  sudden,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  broke  into  the  most 
injurious  exclamations  against  their  masters  and  benefactors;  so  they  abused,  witli 
the  utmost  insolence,  the  indulgence  of'the  Romans;  and  were  incapable,  after  en- 
during a  long  servitude,  to  make  a  prudent  and  morderate  use  of  the  liberty  which 
had  been  granted  ihem.t  The  commissioners,  after  hearing  the  accusations  and 
answers,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  shall  omit  as  little  important,  and  making 
some  particular  regulations,  did  not  judge  proper,  at  that  time,  to  pronounce  definitely 
upon  their  respective  demands. 

From  thence  they  went  to  Thessalonica,  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  relating  to  the 
cities  of  Thrace;  and  the  king,  who  was  very  much  disgusted,  followed  them  thither. 
The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  said  to  the  commissioners,  that  if  the  Romans  were 
resolved  to  restore  the  cities  of  ^num  and  Maronea  to  their  liberty,  their  sovereign 
was  far  from  having  a  design  to  oppose  it;  but  that,  if  they  did  not  concern  them- 
selves in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  cities  which  had  been  conquered  from  Anti- 
ochus,  in  that  case,  the  service  which  Eumenes  and  Attains  his  father  had  done  Rome, 
seemed  to  require  that  they  should  rather  be  given  up  to  their  master  than  to  Philip, 
who  had  no  manner  of  right  to  them,  but  had  usurped  them  by  open  force;  that,  be- 
sides, these  cities  had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  a  decree  of  the  ten  commissioners 
whom  the  Romans  had  appointed  to  determine  these  difierences.  The  Maronites, 
who  were  afterwards  heard,  inveighed  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  injustice 
and  oppression  which  Philip's  garrison  exercised  in  their  city. 

Here  Philip  delivered  himself  in  quite  different  terms  from  what  he  had  doae  before? 
and  directing  himself  personally  to  the  Romans,  declared,  that  he  had  long  perceived 
they  were  fully  determined  never  to  do  him  justice  on  any  occasion.  He  made  a  long 
enumeration  of  the  grievous  injuries  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  them;  the 
services  he  had  done  the  Romans  on  different  occasions^  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
had  always  adhered  to  their  interest,  so  far  as  to  refuse  three  thousand  talents,  fifty 
ships  of  war  completely  equipped,  and  a  great  number  of  cities,  which  Antiochus  of- 
fered him,  upon  condition  that  he  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him.  That,  not- 
withstanding this,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  Eumenes  preferred  on  all  occasions, 
with  whom  it  was  too  great  a  condescension  to  compare  himself;  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans, so  far  from  enlarging  his  dominions,  as  he  thought  his  services  merited,  had 
even  dispossessed  him,  as  well  of  those  cities  to  v/hich  he  had  a  lawful  claim,  as  of 
such  as  they  had  bestowed  upon  him.  "You,  Romans!"  said  he,  concluding  his 
speech,  "are  to  consider  upon  what  terms  you  intend  to  have  me  be  with  you.  if 
you  are  determined  to  treat  me  as  an  enemy,  and  to  urge  me  to  extremities,  in  that 
case,  you  need  only  use  me  as  you  have  hitherto  done:  but,  if  you  still  revere  in  my 
person  the  title  and  quality  of  king,  ally,  and  friend,  spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  the 
shame  of  being  treated  any  longer  with  so  much  indignity." 

The  commissioners  were  moved  with  this  speech.  For  this  reason  they  thought 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  leave  the  affair  in  suspense,  by  making  no  decisive  answer;, 
and  accordingly  they  declared,  that  if  the  cities  in  question  had  been  given  to  Eu- 
menes, by  decree  of  the  ten  commissioners,  as  he  pretended  they  were,  in  that  case  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  reverse  it  in  any  manner:  that,  if  Philip  had  acquired 
them  by  right  of  conquest,  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  continue  in 
possession  of  them:  that  if  neither  of  these  things  should  be  proved,  then  the  cog- 
nizance of  this  afliiir  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  senate;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  garrisons  be  drawn  out  of  the  cities,  each  party  retaining  its  pretensions 
as  before.  *" 

*  Ut  equMin  stirnacem  non  parentcm.freni,  a^pciiovibiis  ca^tijand  iim  esse.  — Li y. 
t  Insolenter  et  immodioe  abiiti  Thessalos  imUiltjentia  popiili  Rtniaui;  vclut  ex  diutitra  iiti  nimis  avjdemeram 
hauiientes  liberiatem.     Ite,  servoiura  i.iodo  pireter  sptm  repenle  lurtiiniBisiuiuni,  licenliam  vocii  et  liugUdi  e»- 
peiui,  etjectare  sese  iiistictauone  et  coaviciij  doiainoium. — Liv. 
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This  regulation,  by  which  Philip  was  commanded,  provisionaIly,'to  withdraw  his 
fijarrisons  out  of  the  respective  cities,  so  fiir  from  satisfying  that  prince,  so  entirely 
discontented  and  enraged  him,  that  the  consequence  would,  certainly  have  been  an 
open  war,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  prepare  it. 

The  commissioners,  at  their  leaving  Macedonia,  went  to  Achaia.  Aristenes,  who' 
was  the  chief  magistrate,  assembled  immediately  all  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  in  Ar- 
gos.  Cecilius  coming  into  his  council,  after  having  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  ActieB- 
ans,  and  the  wisdom  of  tlieir  government  on  all  other  occasions,  added,  that  he  could 
not  forbear  telling  them,  that  their  injurious  treatment  of  the  Lacediemonians  had 
been  very  much  censured  at  Rome;  and  therefore  he  exhorted  them  to  amend,  as 
much  as  lay  in  their  power,  what  they  had  acted  imprudently  against  them  on  that 
occasion.  The  silence  of  Aristenes,  who  did  not  reply  a  single  word,  showed  that 
he  was  of  the  same  opiifion  with  Cecilius,  and  that  they  acted  in  concert.  Diopha- 
nes  of  Megalopolis,  a  man  better  skilled  in  war  than  politics,  and  who  hated  Philo- 
poemen,  without  mentioning  the  atiair  of  Sparta,  made  other  complaints  against  him. 
Upon  this  Philopoemen,  Lycortas,  and  Archon,  began  to  speak  with  the  utmost  vi- 
gour in  defence  of  the  republic.  They  showed,  that  the  whole  transaction  at  Sparta 
had  been  conducted  with  prudence,  and  even  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans; and  that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  human  laws,  as  well  as  the  reverence  due  to 
the  gods,  must  have  been  violated.  When  Cecilius  quitted  the  assembly,  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  moved  with  that  discourse,  came  to  a  resolution,  that  nothing  should  be 
chano-ed  in  what  had  been  decreed,  and  that  this  answer  should  be  made  the  Roman 
ambassador.* 

When  it  was  told  Cecilius,  he  desired  that  the  general  assembly  of  the  country 
mi,o"ht  be  convened.  To  this  the  magistrates  replied,  that  he  must  first  produce  a 
letter  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  by  which  the  Achseans  should  be  desired  to  meet. 
As  Cecilius  had  no  such  letter,  they  told  him  plainly,  that  they  would  not  assemble; 
which  exasperated  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  left  Achaia,  and  would  not  hear  what 
the  mao-istrates  had  to  say.  It  was  believed  that  this  ambassador,  and  before  him, 
Marcus  Fulvius,  would  not  have  delivered  themselves  with  so  much  freedom,  had 
they  not  been  sure  that  Aristenes  and  Diophanes  were  in  their  interest.  And,  indeed, 
thev  were  accused  of  having  invited  those  Romans  into  that  country,  merely  out  of 
hatred  to  Philoposmen;  and  accordingly  were  greatly  suspected  by  the  populace. 

Cecilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  acquainted  the  senate  with  whatever  had  been 
transacted  by  him  in  Greece.  After  thi>,  the  ambassadors  of  Macedonia  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus were  brought  in.  Those  of  Philip  and  Eumenes  were  introduced  first,  and 
t  len  the  exiles  of  iEnum  and  Maronea;  who  all  repeated  what  they  had  before  said 
1.1  the  presence  of  Cecilius  in  Thessalonica.  The  senate,  after  admitting  them  to  au- 
dience, sent  to  Philip  other  ambassadors,  of  whom  Appius  Claudius  was  the  princi- 
pal, to  examine  on  the  spot  Avhether  he  was  withdrawn,  as  he  had  promised  Cecilius, 
from  the  cities  of  Perrhoebia;  to  command  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  evacuate  iEnum 
anil  Maronea;  and  to  draw  off  his  troops  from  all  the  castles,  territories,  and  cities, 
which  he  possessed  on  the  sea  coast  of  Thrace.t 

They  next  admitted  to  audience  Apollonidas,  the  ambassador  whom  the  Achseans  ~ 
had  sent  to  give  their  reasons  why  they  had  not  made  their  answers  to  Cecilius,  and 
to  inform  the  senate  of  all  that  "had  been  transacted  with  regard  to  the  Spartans, 
who  had  deputed  to  Rome  Arcus  and  Alcibiades,  who  both  were  of  the  number  of 
the  first  exiles  whom  Philopoemen  and  the  Achieans  had  restored  to  their  country. 
Th3  circumstance  which  most  exasperated^the  Achseans  was,  to  see  that,  notwith- 
standing the  precious  and  recent  obligation  to  their  favour,  they  had  charged  them- 
selves with  the  odious  commission  of  accusing  those  who  had  saved  them  so  unex- 
pectedly, and  had  procured  them  the  invaluable  blessing  of  returning  to  their  houses 
and  families.  Apollonidas. endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  would  be  impossible  toset- 
tle  the  affairs  of  Sparta  with  greater  prudence  than  Philopoemen  and  the  rest  of  the 
Achteans  had  done;  and  they  likewise  cleared  themselves  for  their  having  refused  to 
call  a  general  assembly.  On  the  other  side,  Areus  and  Alcibiades  represented,  in 
the  most  affecting  manner,  the  sad  calamity  to  which  Sparta  was  reduced;  its  walls 
were  demolished;  its  citizens  dragged  into  Achaia,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  captiv- 

*  Polj-b.  in  Lpf^Jit.  c.  41.  p.  84.3,  R54. 
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ity;^  the  sacred  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  made  it  subsist  during  so  long  a  se- 
ries of  years,  and  with  so  much  glory,  had  been  entirely  abolished. 

The  senate,  after  weighing  and  comparing  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  ordered  the 
same  ambassadors  to  inquire  into  this  affair,  as  were  nominated  to  inspect  those  of 
Macedon;  and  desired  the  Achaeans  to  convene  their  general  assembly,  whenever  the 
Roman  ambassadors  should  require  it;  as  the  senate  admitted  them  to  audience  in 
Rome,  as  often  as  they  asked  it. 

When  Pliilip  was  informed  by  his  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  back  to  him  from 
Rome,  that  he  must  absolutely  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Thrace,  in  the  highest  degree 
of  rage,  to  see  his  dominions  contracted  on  every  side,  he  vented  his  fury  on  the  in- 
habitants ol'Maronea.  Onomastes,  who  was  governor  of  Thrace,  employed  Cassan- 
der,  who  was  very  well  known  in  the  city,  to  execute  the  barbarous  command  of  the 
prince.  Accordingly,  in  the  dead  of  night,  they  led  a  body  of  Thracians  into  it,  who 
fell  with  the  utmost  violence  on  the  citizens,  and  cut  a  great  number  of  them  to  pieces. 
Philip  having  thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  those  who  were  not  of  his  faction, 
waited  calmly  for  the  commissioners,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  no  one  would  dare 
to  impeach  him.t 

Some  time  after,  Appius  arrived,  who,  upon  being  informed  of  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment which  the  Maronites  had  met  with,  reproached  the  king  of  Macedon,  in  the 
strongest  terms  on  that  account.  The  latter  resolutely  asserted,  that  he  had  not 
been  concerned  in  any  manner  in  that  massacre,  but  that  it  was  wholly  occasioned 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  populace.  "Some  (said  he)  declaring  for  Eumenes,  and 
others  for  me,  a  great  quarrel  arose,  and  they  butchered  one  another."  He  went  so 
far  as  to  challenge  them  to  produce  any  person,  who  pretended  to  have  any  articles 
to  lay  to  his  charge.  But  who  would  have  dared  to  impeach  him?  His  punishment 
had  been  immediate;  and  the  aid  he  might  have  expected  from  the  Romans  was  too 
far  off.  "It  is  to  no  purpose,"  said  Appius  to  him,  ''for  you  to  apologize  for  yourself; 
I  know  what  things  have  been  done,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  them."  These  words 
gave  Philip  the  greatest  anxiety.  However,  matters  were  not  carried  farther  at  this 
first  interview. 

But  Appius,  the  next  day,  commanded  him  to  send  immediately  Onomastes  and 
Cassander  to  Rome,  to  be  examined  by  the  senate  on  the  affair  in  question,  declaring, 
that  there  was  no  other  way  left  for  him  to  clear  himself.  Philip,  upon  receiving  this 
order,  changed  colour,  wavered  within  himself,  and  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he 
made  answer,  At  last,  he  declared  that  he  would  send  Cassander,  whom  the  com- 
missioners suspected  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  massacre;  but  he  was  determined  not 
to  send  Onomastes,  who,  he  declared,  so  far  fromhavingbeenin  Maronea  at  the  time  this 
bloody  tragedy  happened,  was  not  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  The  true  reason 
of  this  conduct  was,  Philip  feared  that  Onomastes,  in  whom  he  reposed  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, and  from  whom  he  had  never  concealed  any  thing,  should  betray  him  to  the 
senate.  As  for  Cassander,  the  instant  the  commissioners  had  left  Macedon,  he  put  him 
on  board  a  ship;  but,  at  the  same  time,  sent  some  persons  after  him,  who  poisoned  him 
in  Epirus. 

Ajfter  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  fully  persuaded  that  Philip 
had  procured  the  massacre  in  Maronea,  and  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  with  the 
Romans;  the  king  of  Macedon,  reflecting  in  his  own  mind  and  with  his  friends,  that 
the  hatred  he  bore  the  Romans,  and  the  Strong  desire  he  had  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  that  people,  must  necessairily  soon  display  itself,  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
take  up  arms  immediately,  and  declare  ^ar  against  them;  but,  not  being  prepared, 
he  conceived  it  expedient  to  gain  time.  Philip  resolved  to  send  his  son  Demetrius 
to  Rome,  who  having  been  many  years  a  hostage,  and  having  acquired  great  esteem 
in  that  city,  he  judged  very  well  qualified,  either  to  def«id  him  against  the  accusa- 
tions with  which  he  might  W  charged  before  the  senate,  or  apologize  for  such  faults 
as  he  really  had  committed. 

He  accordingly  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  this  embassy,  and  nominat- 
ed several  friends  to  attend  the  prince  his  son  on  that  occasion. 

He,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  succour  the  Byzantines;  not  that  he  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  defending  them,  but  only  his  bare  advancing  to  aid  that  people, 

*By  tie' decree  of  the  Acliseans,  it  had  been  enacted,  that  such  staves  as  had  been  adopted  among  the  citizens 
•f  Spartas  hould  leave  the  city  and  all  Laconia;  in  default  of  which,  the  Achaeaus  were  empowered  to  sieze 
and  tell  them  aa  slarei,  which  had  accordiugly  been  executed*    ' 

t  Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  x'lv.    Liv.  I.  xxxix-  n.  34.  35, 
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would  strike  terror  into  tlie  petty  princes  of  Thrace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Propontis,  and  would  prevent  their  opposing  the  resolution  he  had  formed  of  enter- 
ino-  into  war  against  the  Romans.  And  accordingly  he  defeated  those  petty  sove- 
reigns in  a  battle,  and  took  their  chief  prisoner,  whereby  he  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  annoy  him,  and  returned  into  Macedon. 

The  arrival  «if  the  Roman  commissioners  was  expected  in  Peloponnesus,  who  were 
commanded  to  go  from  Macedon  into^'Achaia.  Lycortas,  in  order  that  an  answer 
might  be  ready  for  them,  summoned  a  council,  in  which  the  afiair  of  the  Lacedfe- 
monians  was  examined.  He  represented  to  the  assembly  such  things  as  they  might 
fear  from  them;  the  Romans  seeming  to  favour  their  interest  much  more  than  that 
of  the  Achseans.  He  expatiated  chiefly  on  tiie  ingratitude  of  Areus  and  Alcibiades, 
who,  though  Ihey  owed  their  return  to  the  Achaeans,  had  however,  been  so  base  as 
to  undertake  the  embassy  against  them  to  the  senate,  where  they  acted  and  spoke 
like  professed  enemies;  as  if  the  Acha3ans  had  driven  them  from  their  country,  when 
it  was  they  who  had  restored  them  to  it.  Upon  thiSj  great  shouts  were  heard  in 
every  part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  president  was  desired  to  bring  the  affair  into 
immediate  deliberation.  Nothing  prevailing  but  a  passion  and  a  thirst  of  revenge^ 
Areus  and  Alcibiades  were  condemned  to  die.* 

The  Roman  commissioners  arrived  a  kw  days  after,  and  the  council  met  at  Chtor 
in  Arcadia.  This  filled  the  Achaeans  with  the  utmost  terror,  for  seeing  Arsus  and 
Alcibiades,  whom  they  had  Just  before  condemned  to  die,  arrive  with  the  commis- 
sioners, they  naturally  supposed  that  the  inquiry  which  was  going  to  be  made  would 
be  no  way  favourable  to  them. 

Appius  then  told  them,  that  the  senate  had  been  strongly  affected  with  the  com- 
]  laints  of  the  Lacedtemonians,  and  could  not  but  disapprove  of  every  thing  which  had 
i  een  done  on  that  occasion;  the  murder  of  those  who,  on  the  promise  which  Philopos- 
iren  !iad  made  them,  had  com.e  to  plead  their  cause;  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of 
Sparta;  the  abolition  of  the  law3  and  institutions  ofLycurgus,  v/hich  had  spread  the 
fame  of  that  city  throughout  the  world,  and  made  it  flourish  lor  several  ages. 

Lycortas,  as  president  of  the  council,  ai'.das  having  joined  with  Philopoemen,  the 
author  of  whatever  had  been  transacted  against  Lacedeemonia,  undertook  to  answer 
Appius.  He  showed  first,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  attacked  the  exiles,  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty,  which  had  expressly  forbade  them  to  make  any  attempt 
a-ainst  the  maritime  cities;  these  exiles,  in  the  absence  of  the  Romans,  could  have  re- 
course (mly  to  the  Achssan  league,  which  could  not  be  justly  accused  for  having  as- 
si.-i;ted  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in  so  urgent  a.  necessity.  That,  with  regard 
to  the  massacre  which  Appius  laid  to  their  charcre,  they  ought  not  to  be  accused  for 
it,  but  th*e  exiles,  who  were  then  headed  by  Areus  and  Alcibiades;  and  who,  by  their 
own  immediate  impulse,  and  without  being  authorized  in  any  manner  by  the  Achaeans, 
had  fallen  with  the  utmost  fury  and  violence  on  those  who  they  supposed  fiad  been 
the  authors  of  their  banishment,  and  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  calamities  they  had 
suffered  were  owing.  "However,"  added  Lycortas,  "it  is  pretended  that  we  cannot 
but  own  that  we  were  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  I^ycurgus,  and  the 
demolition  of  the  walls  of  Sparta.  This  indeed,  is  a  real  fact;  but  then,  how  can  this 
double  objection  be  made  to  us  at  the  same  time?  The  walls  in  question  were  not 
built  by  Lycurgus,  but  by  tyrants,  who  erected  them  some  few  years  ago,  not  for  the 
security  oftiie  city,  but  fir  their  own  safety,  and  to  enable  themselves  to  abolish,  with 
impunity,  the  discipline  and  regulations  so  happily  established  by  that  v^^ise  legislator. 
Were  it  possible  for  hirn  to  rise  now  from  the  grave,  he  would  be  overjoyed  to  see 
tliose  walls  destroyed,  and  say,  that  he  now  knows  and  owns  his  native  country,  and 
ancient  Sparta.  You  should  not,  citizens  of  Sparta,  have  waited  for  Philopoemen  or 
the  Achaeans,  but  ought  yourselves  to  have  pulled  down  those  walls  with  your  own 
liands,  and  destroyed  even  the  slightest  trace  of  tyranny.  These  were  a  kind  of 
ignominious  scars  of  your  slavery;  and  after  having  maintained  your  liberties  and 
priviieires  during  almost  eight  hundred  years,  and  been  for  some  time  the  sovereigns 
of  Greece,  without  tlie  support  and  assistance  of  walls;  they,  within  these  hundred 
years,  have  become  the  instruments  of  your  slavery,  and  in  a  manner  your  shackles 
and  fetters.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  laws  ofLycurgus,  ihey  were  suppressed  by 
tlie  t3'rants;  and  we  have  only  substituted  our  own,  by  putting  you  upon  a  level  with 
lis  in  all  things." 
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Addressing  liimself  afterwards  to  Appius,  "I  cannot  forbear  owning,"  said  he, 
•  "that  the  words  I  have  Ijitherto  spoken,  were  not  as  from  one  ally  to  another,  nor 
of  a  free  nation,  but  as  slaves  who  speak  to  their  master.     For,  in  fine,  il'  the  voice 
of  the  herald,  vviio  proclaimed  us  to  be  free  in  the  presence  of  tiie  Grecian  states,  was 
not  a  vain  and  empty  ceremony;  if  the  treaty  concluded  at  that  time  be  real  and  solid; 
if  you  are  desirous  of  sincerely  preserving  an  alliance  and  friendship  with  us;  on  what 
can  that  infinite  disparity,  which  you  suppose  to  be  between  you  Romans  and  us 
Acha:*ans,  be  grounded?     I  do  not  inquire  inio  the  treatuient  which  Capua  met  witii, 
after  you  had  taken  that  city;  why  then  do  you  examine  into  our  usage  of  the  Lace 
daemonians,  after  we  had  conquered  them?  Some  of  them  were  killed,'  and  1  will  sup- 
pose tiiat  it  was  by  us.     But  did  not  you  strike  oli"  the  heads  of  several  Campanian 
senators?     We  levelled  the  walls  of  Sparta  with  the  ground;  but  you  not  onl}^  dispos- 
sessed the  Campanians  of  their  walls^  but  of  their  cliy  and  lands.     To  this  I  know 
you  will  reply,  that  the  equality  expressed  in  the  treaties  between  tlie  Romans  and 
Acha?ans  is  merely  specious,  and  a  bare  form  of  words;  that  we  really  have  but  a  pre- 
carious and  deriv^ative  liberty,  but  that  the  Romans  are  possessed  of  authority  and 
empire.     This,  Appius,  I  am  but  too  sensible  of.  However,  since  we  must  be  forced 
to  submit  to  this,  I  entreat  you  at  least,  however  wide  a  difference  you  may  set  be- 
tween yourselves  and  us,  not  to  put  your  enemies  and  our  own  upon  a  level  with  us, 
who  are  your  allies;  especially,  not  to  show  them  better  treatment.     They  require  us, 
by  forswearing  ourselves,  to  dissolve  and   annul  all  that  we  have   enacted  by  oath; 
and  to  revoke  that,  which  by  being  written  on  our  records,  and  engraved  on  marble, 
ill  orde;-  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it  eternally,  is   become  a  sacred  monument 
v/hich  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  violate.     We  revere  you,  Romans!  and,  if  you  will 
have  it  so,  we  also  fear  you;  but  we  think  it  glorious  to  have  a  greater  reverence  and 
fear  tor  the  immortal  gods." 

The  greatest  part  of  the  assembly  applauded  this  speech,  and  all  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion,  that  lie  had  spoken  like  a  true  n)agistratc;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
for  the  Romans  to  act  with  vigour,  or  resolve  to  lose  tfieir  authority.  Appius,  with- 
out descending  to  particulars,  advised  them,  while  they  still  enjoyed  their  freedom, 
and  had  not  received  any  orders,  to  make  a  merit,  with  re<jard  to  the  Romans,  of 
making  that  tlieir  own  decr-ee,  which  might  af'erwards  be  enjoined  them.  Tliey 
were  grieved  at  these  words;  but  were  instructed  by  them,  not  to  persist  obstinately 
in  the  refusal  of  what  should  be  demanded.  All  they  therefore  desired  v>'as,  that  the 
Romans  would  decree  whatever  they  pleased  with  regard  to  Sparta;  but  not  to  oblige 
the  Achaeans  to  break  tiieir  oath,  by  annullmg  their  decree  themselves.  As  to  the 
sentence  that  was  just  before  passed  against  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  it  was  immediate- 
ly repealed. 

The  Romans  pronounced  judgment  the  year  following.  The  chief  articles  of  the 
ordinance  were,  that  those  persons  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Achjeans  should 
be  recalled  and  restored;  that  all  sentences  relating  to  tliis  afiair  sliould  be  repealed, 
and  that  Sparta  should  continue  a  member  of  the  Achsean  league.*  Pausanias  adds 
an  article  not  taken  notice  of  by  Livy,  that  the  walls  which  had  been  demolished 
should  be  rebuilt.  Q,.  ]>Iarc4us  was  appointed  commissary,  to  settle  the  affairs  ol 
Macedon,  and  those  of  Peloponnesus,  where  great  feuds  and  disturbances  subsisted 
especially  between  the  Achasans  on  one  side,  and  the  Messenians  and  Laced^m.onians 
on  the  other.!  They  all  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  senate  was  in  any  great  haste  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences.  The  answer 
they  made  to  the  Lacedsemonians  was,   that  the  Romans  were  determined  not  to 

•uble  themselves  any  farther  about  their  affairs.  The  Achaeans  demanded  aid  of  the 
mans  against  the  Messenians,  pursuant  to  the  treaty;  or,  at  least,  not  to  suffer  arn;s 
or  provisions  to  be  transported  out  of  Italy,  lo  the  latter  people.  It  was  answered 
them,  that  when  any  cities  broke  their  alliance  with  the  Achceans,  the  senate  did  not 
think  itself  obliged  to  enter  into  those  disputes;  for  this  would  open  a  door  to  ruptures 
and  divisions,  and  ev^en,  in  some  measure,  give  a  sancti(m  to  them.t 

In  these  proceedings  appears  the  artful  and  jealous  pohcy  of  the  Romans,  which 
tended  solely  to  weaken  Pliilip  and  the  Achfeans,  of  whose  power  they  were  jealous; 
and  who  covered  their  ambitious  designs  with  the  specious  pretence  of  succouring 
the  weak  and  oppressed. 

*  Liv.  i.  xxxi.  II.  43.  t  Iii  Aehaiac.  p.  414.  \  Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  51. 
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SECTION   X. PHILOPCEMEN  BESIEGES    MESSENE.       HE  IS  TAKEN    PRISONER,  AND    PUT  TO 

DEATH.      PTOLEMY  EPIPHANES  DIES. 

DiNOCRATES  the  Messenian,  who  had  a  particular  enmity  to  Philopoemen,,  had 
drawn  off  Messene  from  the  Achesan  league;  and  was  meditating  how  he  might  best 
seize  upon  a  considerable  post,  called  Coronne,  near  that  city.  Philopoemen,  then  se- 
venty years  of  age,  and  generalissimo  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  eighth  time,  lay  sick. 
But  the  instant  the  news  of  this  was  brought  him,  he  set  out,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
disposition, made  a  counter-march,  and  advanced  toward  Messene  with  a  small  body 
of  forces,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  Megalopolitan  youth.  Dinocrates,  who  had 
marched  out  against  him,  was  soon  put  to  flight;  but  five  hundred  troopers,  who  guard- 
ed the  open  country  of  Messene,  happening  to  come  up  and  reinforce  him,  he  faced 
about  arid  routed  Philopoemen.  This  general,  who  was  solicitous  of  nothing  but  to 
save  the  gallant  youths  who  had  followed  him  in  this  expedition,  performed  the  most 
extraordinary  acts  of  bravery;  but  happening  to  fall  from  his  horse,  and  receiving  a 
deep  wound  in  the  head,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  who  carried  him  to 
Messene.  Plutarch  considers  this  ill  fortune  of  Philopoemen,  as  the  punishment  for 
some  rash  and  arrogant  words  that  had  escaped  him  upon  his  hearing  a  certain  gene- 
ral applauded:  "Ought  that  man,"  said  he,  "to  be  valued,  who  suffers  himself  to  be 
taken  alive  by  the  enemy,  while  he  has  arms  to  defend  himself?" 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  news  which  was  carried  to  Messene,  viz.  that  Philo- 
poemen was  taken  prisoner,  and  on  his  way  to  that  city,  the  Messenians  were  in  such 
transports  of  joy,  that  they  all  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city;  not  being  able  to  persuade 
themselves  of  the  truth  of  what  they  heard,  till  they  saw  him  themselves;  so  greatly 
improbable  did  this  relation  appear  to  them.  To  satisfy  the  violent  curiosity  of  the 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  they  were 
forced  to  show  the  illustrious  prisoner  on  the  theatre,  where  multitudes  came  to  see 
him.  When  they  beheld  Philopoemen  dragged  along  in  chains,  most  of  the  specta- 
tors were  so  much  moved  with  compassion,  that  the  tears  trickled  from  their  eyes. 
There  was  even  heard  a  murmur  among  the  people,  which  resulted  from  humanity, 
and  a  very  laudable  gratitude,  "that  the  Messenians  ought  to  call  to  mind  the  great 
services  done  by  Philopoemen,  and  his  preserving  the  hberty  of  Achaia,  by  the  defeat 
of  Nabis  the  tyrant."  But  the  magistrates  did  not  suffer  him  to  be  long  exhibited  in 
this  manner,  lest  the  pity  of  the  people  should  be  attended  with  ill  consequences.  They 
therefore  took  him  away  on  a  sudden;  and,  after  consulting  together,  caused  him  to 
be  conveyed  to  a  place  called  the  Treasury.  This  was  a  subterraneous  place,  where 
neither  light  nor  air  entered  from  without;  and  had  no  door  to  it,  but  was  shut  with 
a  huge  stone  that  was  rolled  over  the  entrance  of  it.  In  this  dungeon  they  imprisoned 
Philopoemen,  and  posted  a  guard  round  every  part  of  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  night,  and  all  the  people  were  withdrawn,  Dinocrates  caused  the 
stone  to  be  rolled  away,  and  the  executioner  to  descend  into  the  dungeon  with  a  dose 
of  poison  to  Philopoemen,  commanding  him  not  to  return  till  he  had  swallowed  it. 
The  moment  the  illustrious  Megalopolitan  perceived  the  first  glimmerings  of  light, 
and  saw  the  man  advance  toward  him,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the 
other,  he  raised  himself  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  for  he  wus  very  weak,  sat  down, 
and  then  taking  the  cup,  he  inquired  of  the  executioner,  whether  he  could  tell  what 
was  become  of  the  young  Megalopolitans,  his  followers,  particularly  Lycortas?  The 
executioner  answering,  that  he  heard  that  almost  all  of  them  had  saved  themselves 
by  flight;  Philopoemen  thanked  him  by  a  nod,  and  looking  kindly  on  him,  "You  bring 
me,"  said  he,  "good  news;  and  I  find  we  are  not  entirely  unfortunate;"  After  which, 
without  breathing  the  least  complaint,  he  swallowed  the  deadly  dose,  and  laid  him 
again  on  his  cloak.  The  poison  was  very  speedy  in  its  eflects;  for,  Philopoemen  bei 
extremely  weak  and  feeble,  expired  in  a  moment. 

Wh^  the  news  of  his  death  spread  among  the  Achaeans,  all  their  cities  were  exces- 
sively afflicted  and  dejected.  Immediately  all  the  young  men  who  were  of  age  t«i» 
bear  arms,  and  all  their  magistrates,  came  to  Megalopolis.  Here  a  grand  council 
being  summoned,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  not  to  delay  a  moment  the  revenge  of 
so  horrid  a  deed;  and  accordingly,  having  elected  on  the  spot  Lycortas  for  their  gene- 
ral, they  advanced  with  the  utmost  fury  into  Messene,  and  filled  every  part  of  it  with 
blood  and  slaughter.     The  Messenians,  having  now  no  refuge  left,  and  being  unable 
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lo  defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Achasans,  to  desire 
that  an  end  might  be  put  to  the  war,  and  to  beg  pardon  for  their  past  faults.  Lycor- 
tas,  moved  at  iheir  entreaties,  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  treat  them  as  their  furious 
and  insolent  revolt  seemed  to  deserve.  He  told  them,  that  there  was  no  other  way 
lor  them  to  expect  a  peace,  but  by  delivering  up  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  and  of  the 
death  of  Philopoemen;  to  submit  all  their  aHairs  to  the  disposal  of  the  Achseans,  and 
to  receive  a  garrison  into  their  citadel.  These  conditions  were  accepted,  and  execut- 
ed immediately.  Dinocrates,  to  prevent  the  ignominy  of  dying  by  an  executioner, 
laid  violent  hands  on  himself,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  all  those  who  had  advised 
the  putting  Philopoemen  to  death.  Lycortas  caused  those  to  be  delivered  up,  who 
had  advised  the  insulting  of  Philopoemen.  These  were  undoubtedly  the  persons  who 
were  stoned  round  his  tomb,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Philopoemen  were  then  solomnized.  After  the  body  had 
been  consumed  by  the  flames,  his  ashes  laid  together,  and  deposited  in  an  urn,  the 
train  set  out  for  Megalopolis.  This  procession  did  not  so  much  resemble  a  luneral  as 
a  triumph;  or  rather  it  was  a  mixture  of  both.  First  came  the  infantry,  their  brows 
adorned  with  crowns,  and  ail  shedding  floods  of  tears.  Then  followed  the  Messenian 
prisoners,  bound  in  chains;  afterwards  the  general's  son,  young  Polybius,*  carrying 
tlie  urn  adorned  with  ribbons  and  crowns,  and  accompanied  by  the  noblest  and  most 
distinguished  Achaeans.  The  urn  was  Ibllowed  by  all  the  cavalry,  whose  arms  glit- 
tered magnificently,  and  whose  horses  were  all  richly  caparisoned,  who  closed  the 
march,  and  did  not  seem  too  much  dejected  at  this  mournful  scene,  nor  too  much 
elated  from  tneir  victory.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages 
flocked  to  meet  the  procession,  as  if  they  came  in  honour  of  a  victory  obtained.  All 
possible  honours  were  done  to  Philopoemen  at  his  interment,  and  the  Messenian  cap- 
tives were  stoned, round  his  sepulchre.  The  cities  in  general,  by  decrees  enacted  tor 
that  purpose,  ordered  all  the  greatest  honours  to  be  paid  him,  and  erected  many  statues 
to  him  with  magnificent  inscriptions. 

Several  years  after,!  at  the  time  that  Corinth  was  burned  and  destroyed  by  Mum- 
mius  the  proconsul,  a  false  accuser,  a  Roman,  as  I  observed  elsewhere,  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  get  them  broken  to  pieces;  prosecuted  him  criminally,  as  if  alive,  charg- 
ing him  with  having  been  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  of  discovering  a  hatred  lor 
them  on  all  occasions.  The  cause  was  held  in  council  before  Mummius.  The  slan- 
derer exhibited  all  his  articles  of  impeachment,  and  expatiated  on  them.  They  were 
answered  by  Polybius,  who  refuted  them  with  great  solidity  aud  eloquence.  It  is  a 
pity  so  aflecting  a  piece  should  have  been  lost.  Neither  Mummius,  nor  his  council, 
would  permit  the  monuments  of  that  great  man's  glory  to  be  destroyed,  though  he 
had  opposed,  like  a  bulwark,  the  successes  of  the  Romans;  for  the  Romans  of  that 
age,  says  Plutarch,  made  the  just  and  proper  disparity  between  virtue  and  interest; 
they  distinguished  the  glorious  and  honest  Irom  the  profitable;  and  were  persuaded, 
that  worthy  persons  ought  to  honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  men  who  signalized 
themselves  by  their  virtue,  though  they  had  been  their  enemies. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  writers  observe,  that  three  illustrious 
men,  Philopoemen,  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  happened  to  die  in  the  same  year,  or  there- 
abouts; thus  putting  Philoposmen  in  parallel,  and  as  it  were  upon  a  level,  with  the 
two  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve, I  have  already  given  the  reader  a  sufficient  idea  of  his  character,  so  siiall  only 
repeat  what  I  before  observed,  that  Philopoemen  was  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  as 
Brutus  was  said  to  be  the  last  of  the  Romans. 

The  Messenians,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  being  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable 
condition,  were,  by  the  goodness  and  generosity  orLycorlas  and  the  Achaeans,  re- 
stored to  the  league  from  which  they  had  withdrawn  themselves.  Several  other 
cities,  w^hich,  from  the  example  they  set  them,  had  also  renounced  it,  renewed  their 
alliance  with  it.  Such  commonly  is  the  happy  effect  which  a  seasonable  act  of  cle- 
mency produces;  whereas  a  violent  and  excessive  severity,  which  breatfies  nothing 
but  blood  and  vengeance,  often  hurries  people  to  despair;  and'so  far  from  proving  a 
remedy  to  evils,  only  inflames  and  exasperates  them  the  more. 

When  the  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  the  Achaeans  had  happily  terminated 
their  war  with  the  Messenians,  the  ambassadors  were  addressed  in  terms  quite  dilV 

*  This  was  Polybius  the  historian,  who  might  then  be  about  two  and  tweiny, 
I  4  Thii-ty-icv.en  years. 
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ferent  from  those  which  had  been  used  to  them  before.  The  senate  told  them,  that 
they  had  been  particularly  careful  not  to  suffer  either  arms  or  provisions  to  be  carried 
from  Italy  to  Messene;  an  answer  which  manifestly  discovers  the  insincerity  of  the 
Komans,  and  the  little  regard  they  had  to  faith  in  their  transactions  with  other  nations. 
They  seemed  at  first,  desirous  of  giving  the  signal  to  all  the  cities  engaged  in  the 
Achaean  league  to  take  up  arms;  and  now  they  endeavoured  to  flatter  the  Acheeans 
into  au  opinion,  that  they  had  sought  all  opportunities  to  serve  them. 

It  is  manifest  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Roman  senate  consented  to  what  had  been 
transacted,  because  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppose  it:  tiiat  they  wanted  to  make 
a  merit  of  this  with  regard  to  the  Achseans,  who  possessed  almost  the  whole  force  of 
Peloponnesus:  that  they  were  very  cautious  of  giving  the  least  umbrage  to  this  league, 
at  a  time  when  they  could  not  depend  in  any  manner  on  Philip;'  when  the  iEtoiians 
were  disgusted;  and  when  Antiochus,  by  joining  with  that  people,  might  engage  in 
some  enterprise  which  would  have  been  of  ill  consequence  to  the  Romans. 

I  have  related  Hannibal's  death  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.  After  retir- 
ing from  the  court  of  Antiochus,  he  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  then 
at'^var  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Hannibal  did  that  prince  great  service. 
Both  sides  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement,  on  which  occasion,  the  fleet  of  Eunje- 
nes  consisted  of  a  much  greater  number  of  ships  than  that  of  Prusias.  But  Hanni- 
bal opposed  stratagem  to  force.  He  had  got  together  a  great  number  of  venomous 
serpents,  and  filled  several  earthen  vessels  with  them.  The  instant  the  signal  for 
battle  was  given,  he  commanded  the  officers  and  sailors  to  fall  upon  the  galley  of 
Eumenes  only,  informing  them  at  the  same  time  of  a  sign  by  which  they  could  distin- 
tniish  it  from  the  rest;  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  no  otherwise  then  by  throwing  tiie 
earthen  vessels  into  the  rest  of  the  galleys.  x\t  first  this  was  only  laughed  at;  the 
sailors  not  imagining  that  these  earthen  vessels  could  be  of  the  least  service;  but 
when  the  serpents  were  seen  gliding  over  every  part  of  the  galleys,  the  soldiers 
and  rowers^  now  studious  only  of  preserving  themselves  from  those  venomous  crea- 
tures, did  not  once  think  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  royal  galley  was  so 
warmly  attacked,  that  it  was  very  near  being  taken;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  the  king  made  his  escape.  Prusias,  by  Hannibal's  assistance,  gained  seve- 
ral victories  by  land.  This  prince  being  one  day  afraid  to  venture  a  battle,  because 
the  victims  had  not  been  propitious;  "What!"  says  Hannibal,  "do  you  rely  more  up- 
on the  hver  oi  a  beast,  than  upon  the  counsel  of  Hannibal?"*  To  prevent  his  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  required  Prusias  to  deliver  him  up,  he  took  a  dose 
of  poison,  which  brought  him  to  his  end.f 

I  before  observed  that  the  Romans,  among  many  other  articles,  had  decreed,  that 
Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league.  The  ambassadors  being  return- 
ed, and  having  reported  the  answer  which  had  been  received  from  the  senate,  Lycor- 
tas  assembledthe  people  at  Sicyon,  to  deliberate  whether  Sparta  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Achasan  league.  '  To  incline  the  populace  to  it,  he  represented  that  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whose  disposal  that  city  had  been  abandoned,  would  no  longer  be  burdened 
with  it:  that  they  had  declared  to  the  ambassadors,  that  they  were  no  ways  concern- 
ed in  this  affair:  that  the  Spartans,  in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  were 
very  desirous  of  that  union,  which,  he  observed,  could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with 
great  advantage  to  the  Achaean  league,  as  the  first  exiles,  who  had  behaved  with  great 
intJ-ratitude  and  impiety  toward  them,  would  not  be  included  in  it,  but  would  be  ban- 
Wied  from  the  city,  and  other  citizens  substituted  in  their  room.  But  Diophanesand 
some  other  j)ers()ris  undertook  to  defend  the  cause  of  ihe  exiles.  Notwithstanding 
their  opposiiion,  the  council  decreed  that  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  league, 
and  was  so  accoriiingly.  With  regard  to  the  first  exiles,  those  only  were  pardoned,  , 
who  could  not  be  convicted  of  engaging  in  any  attempt  against  the  Achaean  republict 

When  the  afliiir  was  ended,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  in  the  name  of  all 
the  parties  concerned.  The  senate,  after  giving  audience  to  those  sent  by  Sparta  and 
by  the  exiles,  said  nothing  to  the  ambassadors  which  tended  to  show  that  they  were, 
disgusted  in  any  manner  at  what  had  passed.  With  respect  to  those  who  had  been 
lately  sent  into  banishment,  the  senate  promised  to  write  to  the  Achteans,  to  obtain 
leave  lor  them  to  return  into  their  native  country.  Some  days  after,  Bippus,the  Acii- 
ijeaii  deputy,  having  arrived  in  Rome,  was  introduced  into  the  senate,  and  there  gave 

•An  lu.inqOh,  vitulinsecarunculaj,  qiiam  i  mpera  tori  vet  eri  mavis  credere?  IJnius  hostiae  jecinori  longo  ex- 
pcrinitiilo  teuiutain  j^lonain  suom  po^ipoiii,  luquo  aniino  nou  tulit.— Val.  Max.  I.  iii.  e,?. 

tL'^'l*  xxxix.  11.  51.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Auiiib.  c.  10—12.    Justin.  I.  xxxii.  C.  4. 
1  A.M.  3822.    Aut.  J.  C.  182.    Poljb.  in  Legut.  C.  53. 
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an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Messenians  had  been  restored  to  their  former 
state;  and  the  senators  were  not  only  satisfied  with  every  thing  he  related  to  them, 
but  treated  him  with  many  marks  of  honour  and  amity. 

The  Lacedaemonian  exiles  no  sooner  returned  from  Rome  into  Peloponnesus,  than 
they  delivered  to  the  Achseans  the  letters  which  the  senate  had  sent  by  them,  and  by 
which  they  were  desired  to  permit  the  exiles  to  settle  again  in  their  native  country. 
It  was  answered  that  the  purport  of  those  letters  should  be  considered  at  the  return 
of  the  AcliPean  ambassadors  from  Rome.  Bippus  arrived  from  thence  a  few  days  af- 
ter, and  declared  that  the  senate  had  written  in  favour  of  the  exiles,  not  so  much  out 
of  atiection  for  them,  as  to  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  The  AchEeans,  hearing 
this,  thought  it  requisite  not  to  make  any  change  in  what  had  been  decreed.* 

Hyperbates,  having  been  re-elected  general  of  the  Achseans,  again  debated  in  the 
council,  whether  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  letters  which  the  senate  had  writ- 
ten, concerning  the  re-establishment  of  the  exiles  who  had  been  banished  from  Spar- 
ti\.  Lycortas  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Acheeans  ought  to  adhere  to  what  had  been, 
decreed.  "When  the  Romans,"  said  he,  "listen  favourably  to  such  complaints  and 
entreaties  of  unfortunate  persons  as  appear  to  them  just  and  reasonable,  they,  in  this, 
act  a  very  just  part.  But  when  it  is  represented  to  them,  that  among  the  favours 
which  are  requested  at  their  hands,  some  are  not  in  their  power  to  bestow,  and  others 
would  reflect  dishonour,  and  be  very  prejudicial  to  their  allies;  on  these  occasions  they 
do  not  use  to  persist  obstinately  in  their  opinions,  or  exact  from  such  allies  an  implicit 
obedience  to  their  commands.  This  is  exactly  our  case  at  present.  Let  us  inform 
the  Romans,  that  we  cannot  obey  their  orders  without  infringing  the  sacred  oaths  ^ve 
have  taken,  w'ithout  violating  the  laws  on  which  our  league  is  founded;  and  then  they 
will  undoubtedly  waive  their  resolutions,  and  confess  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  reason 
we  refuse  to  obey  their  commands."  Hyperbates  and  Callicrates  were  of  a  contrary 
opmion.  They  were  for  having  impl  cit  obedience  paid  to  the  Romans;  and  declared 
that  all  laws,  oaths,  and  treaties,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  will.  In  this  contra- 
riety of  opinions,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  senate,  in 
order  to  represent  the  reasons  given  by  Lycortas  in  council.  Callicrates,  Lysiades^ 
and  Aratus,  were  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  instructions  were  given  in  conformity  to 
what  had  been  deUberated.f 

When  the  ambassadors  had  arrived  at  Rome,  Callicrates,  being  introduced  into  the 
senate,  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  his  instructions.  He  not  only  had  the  assurance 
to  censure  those  who  differed  in  opinion  from  him,  but  took  the  liberty  lo  tell  the  sen- 
ate ^vhs^t  they  should  do.  "If  the  Greeks,"  said  he,  directing  himself  to  the  senators, 
"do  not  obey  you;  if  they  pay  no  regard  either  to  the  letters  or  orders  which  you 
send  them,  you  must  blame  yourselves  only  for  it.  Throughout  the  slates  of  Greece 
there  are  now  two  parties;  one  of  which  asserts  that  all  your  orders  ought  to  he  obey- 
ed, and  that  laws  and  treaties,  in  a  word,  that  all  things  should  pay  homace  to  your 
will  and  pleasure;  the  other  party  pretends,  that  it  is  fitting  that  laws,  treaties,  and 
oaths,  ought  to  take  place  of  your  will;  and  are  f()r  ever  exhorting  the  people  to  ad- 
here inviolably  to  them.  Of  these  two  parties,  the  last  suits  best  with  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  Achseans,  and  has  the  greatest  influence  over  the  people.  What  is 
the  consequence  of  this?  Those  who  comply  with  your  measures  are  detested  b^^  the 
common  people,  while  such  as  oppose  your  decrees  are  honoured  and  applauded.  If 
the  senate  would  show  ever  so  little  favour  to  such  as  espouse  their  interest  cordially^ 
the  chief  magistrates  and  officers  of  all  the  republics  would  declare  for  the  Romans; 
and  the  people,  intimidated  by  this,  would  soon  follow  their  example.  But,  while  you 
show  an  indifference  on  this  head,  all  the  chiefs  will  certainly  oppose  you,  as  the  infal- 
lible means  of  acquiring  the  love  and  respect  of  the  people.  And  accordingly  we 
see,  that  many  people,  whose  only  merit  consists  in  their  making  the  stronjrest  oppo- 
sition to  your  orders,  and  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the 
laws  of  their  country,  have  been  raised  to  the  most  exalted  employments  in  their  na- 
tion. In  case  you  do  not  much  value  whether  the  Greeks  are,  or  are  not  at  your  de- 
votion, then,  indeed,  your  present  conduct  suits  exactly  your  sentiments.  But  if  you 
would  have  them  execute  your  orders,  and  receive  your  letters  with  respect,  reflect 
seriously  on  this  matter;  otherwise  be  assured  that  they  will,  on  ail  occasions,  declare 
against  your  commands.  You  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  from  their  present  be- 
haviour toward  you.     How  long  is  it  since  you  commanded  them,  by  your  letters,  to 

"  A.  M.  3823.    Atir.  J.  C.  181.    Polrb.  in  Leg'at.  c.  54. 
tA.  M.  3824.    Ant.J.  C.  130.    Polyb.  in  Legat.  c.  59. 
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recall  the  Lacedsemonian  exiles?  Nevertheless,  so  far  from  recalling  them,  they  have 
published  a  quite  contrary  decree,  and  have  bound  themselves  by  oath  never  to  rein- 
state them.  This  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and  show  how  cautious  you  should  bq 
for  the  future." 

Callicrates,  after  making  this  speech,  withdrew.  The  exiles  then  came  in,  told 
their  business  in  a  few  words,  but  in  such  as  were  well  adapted  to  move  compassion, 
and  then  retired. 

A  speech  so  well  calculated  to  favour  the  interest  of  Rome  as  that  of  Callicrates, 
could  noi  but  be  very  agreeable  to  the  senate.  In  this  manner  did  the  Greeks  begin 
to  throw  themselves  spontaneously  into  the  arms  of  slavery;  prostituted  the  liberty  of 
which  their  ancestors  had  been  "so  exceedingly  jealous,  and  paid  a  submission  and 
homage  to  the  Romans,  which  they  had  always  refused  to  the  great  king  of  Persia. 
Someliatterers  and  ambitious  traitors,  regardless  of  every  thing  but  their  interest, 
sold  and  sacrificed  the  independence  and  glory  of  Greece  for  ever;  discovered  the 
weak  side  of  republics  with  regard  to  their  domestic  affairs;  pointed  out  the  methods 
by  which  they  might  be  weakened,  and  at  last  crushed;  and  furnished  themselves  the 
chains  in  which  they  were  to  be  bound. 

In  consequence  of  this  speech,  it  was  soon  concluded,  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
increase  the  power  and  credit  of  those  who  made  it  their  business  to  defend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Romans,  and  to  humble  such  as  should  presume  to  oppose  it.  Polybius 
observ^es,  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  fatal  resolution  was  taken,  to  humble 
and  depress  those  who,  in  their  respective  countries,  had  the  most  noble  way  of  think- 
mo";  and,  on  the  contrarj^,  to  heap  riches  and  honour  on  all  such  who,  either  right  or 
wrong,  should  declare  in  favour  of  the  Romans;  a  resolution  which  soon  after  increas- 
ed the  herd  of  flatterers  in  all  republics,  and  very  much  lessened  the  number  of  the 
true  friends  of  liberty.  From  this  period  the  Romans  made  it  one  of  the  constant 
maxims  of  their  policy,  to  oppress,  by  all  possible  methods,  whoever  ventured  to  op- 
pose their  ambitious  projects.  This  single  maxim  may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  latent 
principles  and  motives  of  the  government  of  this  republic,  and  to  show  us  what  idea 
we  ought  to  entertain  of  the  pretended  equity  and  moderation  they  sometimes  display, 
but  which  does  not  long  support  itself,  and  of  which  a  just  judgment  cannot  be  form- 
ed but  by  the  consequences. 

To  conclude:  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  the  exiles  restored  to  their  country,  did 
not  only  write  to  the  Achseans,  but  to  the  ^Etolians,  Epirots,  Athenians,  Boeotians, 
and  Acarnanians,  as  if  they  intended  to  incense  all  Greece  against  the  Achseans. 
And,  in  their  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  they  did  not  make  the  least  mention  of  any- 
one but  Callicrates,  whose  example  the  senate  wished  the  magistrates  of  all  other 
cities  would  follow. 

That  deputy,  after  receiving  this  answer,  returned  in  triumph,  without  reflecting 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  ail  the  calamities  which  Greece,  and  particularly  Achaia, 
v/ere  upon  the  point  of  experiencing.  For  hitherto  a  sort  of  equality  had  been  ob- 
served between  the  Acheeans  and  Romans,  which  the  latter  thougfit  fit  to  permit,  out 
of  gratitude  for  the  considerable  services  the  Achseans  had  done  them,  and  for  .the 
inviolable  fidelity  with  which  they  had  adhered  to  them,  in  the  most  perilous  junc- 
tures, as  in  the  wars  against  Philip  and  Anti  )chus.  The  members  of  this  league  dis- 
tinguished ihemsclves  at  lliat  time  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  by  their  authority, 
their  forces,  their  zeal  for  liberty,  and,  above  all,  by  the  shining  merit  and  exalted  repu- 
tation of  their  commanders.  Put  the  treason  of  Callicrates,  for  we  may  justly  bestow 
that  name  upon  it,  gave  it  a  deadly  wound.  The  Romans,  says  Polybius,  noble  ill 
their  sentiments,  and  full  of  humanity,  are  moved  at  the  complaints  of  the  wretched, 
and  think  it  their  duty  to  afford  their  aid  to  all  who  fly  to  them  for  protection;  and 
this  it  was  that  inclined  therh  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Lacedsemonian  exiles.  But 
if  any  one,  on  whose  fidelity  they  may  safely  depend,  suggests  to  them  the  inconv&- 
niences  they  would  bring  upon  themselves,  should  they  grant  certain  favours,  they 
generally  return  to  a  just  way  of  thinking,  and,  correct,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power, 
what  they  may  have  done  amiss.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  Callicrates  studies  rM>- 
thing  but  how  lie  migfit  best  work  upon  their  passions  by  flattery.  He  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Achseans,  and,  by  a  criminal  and  unparalleled 
prevarication,  ne  declared  against  his  superiors,  and  became  the  advocate  of  their 
enemies,  by  whom  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted.  At  his  return  to  Acharia, 
he  spr^ead  so  artfully  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  and  intimidated  the  people  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  got  himself  elected  captain-general.     He  was  no  sooner  invest' 
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ed  with  this  command,  than  he  restored  the  exiles  of  Lacedccmonia  and  Messene  to 

tiieir  country. 

Polybius,  on  this  occasion,  praises  exceedingly  the  humanity  of  the  Romans,  the 

tenderness  with  which  they  listened  to  the  camplaints  of  the  unfortunate,  and  their 
readiness  to  atone  for  such  unjust  actions  as  they  may  have  committed,  when  they 
are  once  made  acquainted  with  them.  I  know  not  whether  .the  applauses  he  gives 
them  will  not  admit  of  great  abridgment.  The  reader  must  call  to  mind  that  he  wrote 
this  in  Rome,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Romans,  after  Greece  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  slavery.  We  are  not  to  expect  from  a  t)istorian,  who  is  subject  and  depend- 
ent so  much  veracity  as  he  very  possibly  would  have  observed  in  a  free  state,  and  at 
a  time  when  men  were  permitted  to  speak  the  truth;  and  we  must  not  blindly  believe 
every  circumstance  of  this  kind  advanced  by  him;  facts  have  more  force,  and  speak 
in  a  clearer  manner  than  he  does.  The  Romans  themselves  did  not  scruple  to  com 
mit  injustice,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  ensiloying  a  foreign  means  for 
that  purpose,  which  procured  them  the  same  advantage,  and  served  to  conceal  their 
unjust  policy. 

Eumenes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  engaged  in  war  against  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus. 
The  latter  took  Sinope,  a  very  strong  city  of  Pontus,  of  which  his  successors  remain- 
ing possessors  ever  afterwards.  Several  cities  made  complaints  against  this  at  Rome. 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  was  united  in  interest  with  Eumenes,  sent  also, 
ambassadors  thither.  The  Romans  several  times  employed  their  mediation  and  au- 
thority, to  put  an  end  to  their  ditferences:  but  Pharnaces  was  insincere  on  these  oc- 
casions, and  always  broke  his  engagements.  Contrary  .U)  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  took 
the  field,  and  was  opposed  by  the  confederate  kings.  ^Several  enterprises  ensued; 
and  after  some  years  had  been  spent  in  this  manner,  a  peace  was  concluded.* 

Never  were  more  embassies  sent  than  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.t  Am- 
bassadors were  seen  in  all  places,  either  comino;  from  tlie  provinces  to  Rome,  or  go- 
ing from  Rome  to  the  provinces;  or  from  the  allies  and  nations  to  one  another.  The 
AchaBans  deputed,  in  this  quality,  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  Lycortas, 
Polybius  his  son,  and  the  young  Aratus,  to  return  tiiat  monarch  thanks  for  the  pre- 
sents he  had  already  bestowed  on  their  republic,  and  the  new  offers  he  had  made 
them.  These  ambassadors,  however,  did  not  leave  Acbaia.  because,  when  they  were 
preparing  to  set  out,  advice  came  that  Ptolemy  was  dead.:|: 

This  prince,  after  having  overcome  the  rebels  within  his  kingdom,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  resolved  to  attack  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  When  he  began  to  form 
the  plan  for  carrying  on  this  war,  one  of  his  principal  officers  asked,  by  what  me- 
thods he  would  raise  money  for  the  execution  of  it.  He  replied,  that  his  friends 
were  his  treasure.  The  principal  courtiers  concluded  from  this  answer,  that  as  he 
considered  their  purses  as  the  only  fund  fie  had  to  carry  on  this  war,  they  were  upoa 
the  point  of  being  ruined  by  it.  To  prevent,  therefore,  that  consequence,  which  had 
more  weight  with  them  then  the  allegiance  they  owed  their  sovereign,  they  caused 
him  to  be  poisoned.  This  monarch  was  thus  despatched,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
after  he  had  sat  twenty-four  years  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  Piiilometer,  his  son,  who 
was  but  six  years  of  age,  succeeded  him,  and  Cleopatra  his  mother  was  declared 
regent.§ 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  second  chapter  includes  the  space  of  twenty  years,  from  the  year  of  the 
world  3821  till  3840.  In  this  interval  are  contained  the  first  twenty  years  of  Pto- 
lemy Philometer's  reign  over  Egypt,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  thirty-four 
years;  the  five  last  years  of  Philip,  who  reigned  forty  years  in  Macedonia,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Perseus,  who  reigned  eleven;  the  eight  or  nine  last  years  of  Seleucus 
Philopator  in  Syria,  and  the  eleven  years  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  his  successor, 
who  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  against  the  Jews.  I  shall  reserve  the  eleven 
years  of  the  reign  of  Perseus  over  Macedonia  for  the  following  book,  though  they 
coincide  with  part  of  the  history  related  in  this  chapter. 
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SECTION   I. — PERSEUS  CONSPIRES   AGAINST   DEMETRIUS.      THE    LATTEB    IS    IKNOCENTtT 
PUT  TO  death;  and  PERSEUS  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  THRONE. 

From  the  spreading  of  a  report  among  the  states  contiguous  to  Macedonia,  that 
such  as  went  to  Rome  to  complain  against  Philip,  were  heard  there,  and  many  of 
them  very  jkvourably;  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  even  private  persons,  made  their 
complaints  in  that  city  against  a  prince  who  was  a  very  troublesome  neighbour  to 
them  all,  with  the  hopes  either  of  having  their  injuries  redressed,  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  received,  or,  at  least,  to  console  themselves  in  some  measure  for  them, 
by  being  allowed  the  liberty  to  deplore  them.  Eumenes,  among  the  rest,  to  whom, 
by  order  of  the  Roman  commissioners  and  senate,  the  fortresses  in  Thrace  were  to 
be  given  up,  sent  ambassadors,  at  whose  head  was  Athenseus  his  brother,  to  inform 
the  senate,  that  Philip  did  not  evacuate  the  garrisons  in  Thrace  as  he  had  promised, 
and  to  complain  of  his  sending  succours  into  Bithynia  to  Prusias,  who  was  then  at 
war  with  Eumenes.* 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  was  at  that  time  in  Rome,  whi- 
ther, as  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  in  order  to  super- 
intend his  affairs  in  that  city.  It  was  properly  his  business  to  answer  the  several 
accusations  brought  against  his  father;  but  the  senate,  imagining  that  this  would  be 
a  difficult  task  for  so  young  a  prince,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  speak  in  public,  to 
spare  him  that  trouble  sent  certain  persons  to  him  to  inquire,  whether  the  king  his 
father  had  not  given  him  some  memorials,  and  contented  themselves  with  his  read- 
ing them.  Philip  therein  justified  himself  to  the  best  of  his  power,  with  respect  to 
most  of  the  articles  which  were  exhibited  against  him;  but  he  especially  showed  great 
disgust  at  the  decrees  which  the  Roman  commissioners  had  enacted  against  him,  and 
at  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  them.  The  senate  saw  plainly  what  all  this 
tended  to;  and,  as  ihe  young  prince  endeavoured  to  apologise  for  certain  particulars, 
and  assured  them,  that  every  thing  should  be  done  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  senate  replied,  that  his  father  Philip  could  not  have  done  more  wisely,  or 
what  was  more  agreeable  to  them,  than  in  sending  his  son  Demetrius  to  make  his 
excuses:  that,  as  to  past  transactions,  the  senate  might  dissemble,  forget,  and  bear 
with  a  great  many  things:  as  to  the  future,  they  relied  on  the  promise  which  Deme- 
trius gave:  that,  although  he  was  going  to  leave  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to  Macedon, 
he  left  there,  as  the  hostage  of  his  inclinations,  his  own  good  heart  and  attachment 
for  Rome,  which  he  might  retain  inviolably,  without  infringing,  in  any  manner,  the 
duty  he  owed  his  father:  that,  out  of  regard  to  him,  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
Macedon,  to  rectify,  peaceably  and  without  noise,  whatever  might  have  been  hitherto 
amiss:  and  that,  as  to  the  rest,  the  senate  was  well  pleased  to  let  Philip  know,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  his  son  Demetrius  for  the  tenderness  with  which  the  Romans  be- 
haved toward  him.  Those  marks  of  distinction  which  the  senate  gave  him,  with  the 
view  of  enalting  his  credit  in  his;  father's  court,  only  excited  envy  against  him,  and 
at  length  occasioned  his  destruction. 

The  return  of  Demetrius  to  Macedon,  and  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  pro- 
duced different  effects,  according  to  the  various  dispositions  of  men's  minds.  The 
people,  who  extremely  feared  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  with  the  Romans,  and 
a  war  that  was  preparing,  were  highly  pleased  with  Demetrius,  from  the  hopes  that 
he  u-ould  be  the  mediator  and  author  of  a  peace;  not  to  mention  that  they  considered 
him  as  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  after  the  demise  of  his  father.  For 
though  he  was  the  younger  son,  he  had  one  great  advantage  of  his  brother,  and  that 
was,  his  being  born  of  a  mother  who  was  Philip's  lawful  wile;  whereas  Perseus  was 
the  son  of  a  concubine,  and  even  reputed  suppositions.  Besides,  it  was  not  doubted 
that  the  Romans  would  place  Demetrius  on  the  throne  of  his  father,  Perseus  not  hav- 
ing any  influence  with  them.     And  these  were  the  common  reports.! 

On  the  one  side  also,  Perseus  was  very  uneasy,  as  he  feared  that  the  advantage  of 
being  elder  brother  would  be  but  a  very  feeble  title  against  a  brother,  superior  to  him 
in  allother  respects;  and,  on  the  other,  Philip,  imagining  that  it  would  not  be  in  his 
power  to  dispose  of  the  crown  as  he  pleased,  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  dreaded 
the  too  great  authority  of  his  younger  son.  It  was  also  a  great  mortification  to  him, 
to  see  rising,  in  his  lifetime,  and  before  his  eyes,  a  kind  of  second  court  in  the  con-^ 
course  of  Macedonians  who  crowded  about  Demetrius.  The  young  prince  himself 
did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  prevent  or  sooth  the  growing  disaffection  to  his  person. 

•A.M.  3831.    And.  .I.e.  183.    Liv.  l.xxxix.  n,  46,  47, 
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instead  of  endeavouring  to  suppress  envy,  by  gentleness,  by  modesty,  and  compla- 
cency, he  only  inflamed  it,  by  a  certain  air  of  haughtiness  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Rome,  valuing  himself  upon  the  marks  of  distinction  with  wliicii  he  had 
been  honoured  in  that  city;  and  not  scrupling  to  declare,  that  the  senate  had  granted 
him  many  things  they  had  refused  his  father. 

Philip's  discontent  was  much  more  inflamed  at  the  arrival  of  the  new  ambassadors, 
to  whom  his  son  made  his  court  more  assiduously  than  himself;  and  when  he  found 
he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  Thrace,  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  that  coun- 
try, and  to  execute  other  things,  either  pursuant  to  the  decrees  of  the  first  commis- 
sioners, or  to  the  fresh  orders  he  had  received  from  Rome:  all  these  orders  and  de- 
crees he  complied  with  very  much  against  his  will,  and  with  the  highest  secret  resent- 
ment; but  which  he  was  forced  to  obey,  to  prevent  his  being  involved  in  a  war.  Tor 
which  he  was  not  sufficiently  prepared.  To  remove  all  suspicion  of  his  harbouring 
the  least  design  that  way,  he  carried  his  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  Thrace,  against 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  did  not  concern  themselves  in  any  manner. 

His  schemes,  however,  were  not  unknown  at  Rome.  Marcius,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, who  had  communicated  the  orders  of  the  senate  to  Philip,  wrote  to  Rome 
to  inform  them,  that  all  the  king's  discourses,  and  the  several  steps  he  took,  visibly 
threatened  an  approaching  war.  To  make  himself  the  more  secure  of  the  maritime 
cities,  he  forced  all  the  inhabitants,  with  their  families,  to  leave  them;  settled  them  in 
-Emathia,  formerly  called  Pcenia,  the  most  northern  part  of  Macedon,  and  substituted 
in  their  place,  Thracians  and  other  barbarous  nations,  who  lie  believed  would  be 
more  faithful  to  him.  These  changes  occasioned  a  great  murmur  in  every  part  of 
Macedon;  and  all  the  provinces  echoed  with  the  cries  and  complaints  of  those  unhappy 
beings,  who  were  forced  away  out  of  their  houses  and  the  places  where  they  were 
born,  to  be  confined  in  unknown  countries.  Nothing  was  heard  on  all  sides  but  im- 
precations and  curses  against  the  king,  who  was   the  author  of  these  innovations.* 

But  Philip,  far  from  being  moved  at  their  grief,  grew  more  cruel  from  it.  All 
things  were  suspected  by  him,  and  gave  him  umbrage.  He  had  put  to  death  a 
great  number  of  persons,  upon  suspicion  that  they  favoured  the  Romans.  He  thought 
his  own  life  could  not  be  safe,  but  in  securing  their  children;  and  he  imprisoned  them 
under  a  good  guard,  in  order  to  have  them  all  destroyed  one  after  another.  Nothincr 
c:)uld  be  more  horrid  in  itself  than  such  a  design,  but  the  sad  catastrophe  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  most  illustrious  families  in  Thessaly,  made  it  still  more  execrable.f 

He  had  not  put  to  death,  many  years  before,  Herodicus,  one  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  country,  and  some  time  after,  his  two  sons-in-law.  Theoxena  and  Archo, 
his  two  daughters,  had  lived  widows,  each  of  them  having  a  son,  both  very  youno-. 
Theoxena,  who  was  sought  for  in  marriage  by  the  richest  and  most  powerilif  noble- 
men in  Thessaly,  preferred  widowhood  to  the  nuptial  state:  but  Archo  married  a  noble- 
man of  JEnia,  called  Poris,  and  brought  him  several  children,  whom  Archo,  dyincr 
early,  left  infants.  Theoxena,  that  s  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  brino-ing  up 
her  sister's  children  under  her  eye,  married  Poris;  took  the  same  care  of  them  as 
she  did  of  her  own  son;  and  was  as  tender  of  them  as  if  she  had  been  their  mother. 
When  news  was  brought  her  of  Philip's  cruel  edict,  to  murder  the  children  of  those 
who  had  been  put  to  death,  plainly  foorseeing  that  they  would  be  given  up  to  the 
brutal  fury  of  the  king  and  his  officers,  she  formed  a  surprising  resolution,  declarincr 
that  she  would  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  all  her  children,  rather  than  suffer 
them  to  fall  into  the  merciless  power  of  Piiilip.  Poris,  whose  soul  was  struck  with 
horror  at  this  design,  told  her,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  it,  that  he  would  send  all 
their  children  to  Athens,  to  some  friend's,  on  whose  fidelity  and  humanity  he  could 
safely  rely,  and  that  he  himself  would  convey  them  thither.  Accordingly,  they  all 
set  out  for  Thessalonica,  in  order  to  sail  to  the  city  of  ^nia  to  assist  at  a  solemn  fes- 
tival; which  was  solemnized  annually  in  honour  of  iEneas  their  founder.  Having 
spent  the  whole  day  in  festivity  and  rejoicing,  about  midnight,  when  every  body  else 
was  asleep,  they  embarked  on  board  a  galley  which  Poris  had  prepared  for  them,  as 
if  intending  to  return  to  Thessalonica,  but,  in  reality,  to  go  for  Euboea,  when  un- 
happily a  contrary  wind  prevented  them  from  advancing,  in  spite  of  their  utmost 
efforts,  and  drove  them  back  toward  the  coast.  At  daybreak,  the  king's  officers,  who 
were  posted  to  guard  the  port,  hdving  perceived  them,  immediately  sent  off  an  armed 
sloop;  commanding  the  captain  of  it,  upon  the  severest  penalties,  not  to  return  with- 
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out  the  galley.  As  it  drew  nearer,  Poris  was  seen  every  moment,  either  exhorting 
the  ship's  company,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  get  forward;  or  lilting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  imploring  the  assistance  of  the 
gods.  In  the  mean  lime  Theoxena,  resuming  her  former  resolution,  and  presenting 
to  her  children  the  deadly  dose  she  had  prepared,  and  the  daggers  she  had  brought 
with  her:  "Death,"  said  she,  "only  can  free  you  from  your  miseries;  and  here  is  what 
will  procure  you  that  last,  sad  refuge.  Secure  yourselves  from  the  king's  horrid 
cruelty  by  the  method  you  like  best.  Go  my  dear  children,  such  of  you  as  are  more 
advanced  in  years,  and  take  these  poniards;  or,  in  case  a  slower  kind  of  death  may 
be  more  grateful,  take  this  poison."  The  enemy  were  now  almost  in  reach,  and  the 
mother  was  very  urgent  with  them.  They  obeyed  her  fatal  commands;  and  all, 
having  either  swallowed  tiie  deadly  draughts,  or  plunged  the  daggers  in  their  bosoms, 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Theoxena,  after  giving  her  husband  a  last  sad  embrace, 
leapt  into  the  sea  with  him.  Philip's  officers  then  seized  the  galley,  but  did  not  find 
one  person  alive  in  it. 

The  horror  of  this  tragical  event  revived,  and  inflamed  to  a  prodigious  degree,  the 
hatred  against  Philip.  He  was  publicly  detested  as  a  bloody  tyrant;  and  people 
vented  in  all  places,  both  against  him  and  his  children,  dreadful  imprecations,  which, 
says  Livy,  soon  had  their  eflect;  the  gods  having  abandoned  him  to  a  blind  fury,  which 
prompted  him  to  wreak  his  vengeance  acrainst  his  own  children. 

Perseus  saw,  with  infinite  pain  and  atiiiction,  that  the  regard  of  the  Macedonians 
for  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  his  influence  and  authority  among  the  Romans,  in- 
creased daily.  Having  now  no  hopes  left  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  throne  but  by 
criminal  methods,  he  made  them  his  only  refuge.  He  began,  by  sounding  the  dis- 
position of  those  who  were  in  greatest  favour  with  the  king,  and  by  addressing  them 
in  obscure  and  ambiguous  wonls.  At  first  some  seemed  not  to  enter  into  his  views, 
and  rejected  his  proposals,  from  believing  that  there  was  more  to  be  hoped  from  De- 
metrius. But  afterwards,  observing  that  the  hatred  of  Philip  for  the  Romans  in- 
creased sensibly,  which  Perseus  endeavoured  daily  to  inflame,  and  which  Demetrius, 
on  the  contrary, opposed  to  the  utmost,  they  changed  their  opinion.  Judging  natu- 
rally that  the  latter,  Avhose  youth  and  inexperience  made  him  not  sufficiently  upon  his 
guard  against  the  artifices  of  his  brother,  would  at  last  fall  a  victim  to  them^  they 
thought  it  their  interest  to  promote  an  event  which  would  happen  without  their  par- 
ticipation, and  to  go  over  immediately  to  the  strongest  party.  They  accordingly  did 
so,  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  Perseus. 

Having  postponed  the  execution  of  their  more  remote  designs,  they  were  of  opinion, 
that  for  the  present  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  employ  their  utmost  efforts  to  ex- 
asperate the  king  against  the  Romans,  and  to  inspire  him  with  thoughts  of  war,  to 
which  he  was  already  very  much  inclined.  At  the  same  time,  to  render  Demetrius 
every  day  more  suspected,  they  industriously,  on  all  occasions,  made  the  discourse 
turn  in  the  king's  presence  upon  the  Romans';  some  expressing  the  utmost  contempt 
for  their  laws  and  customs,  others  for  their  exploits;  some  for  the  city  of  Rome,  which, 
according  to  them,  was  void  of  ornaments  and  magnificent  buildings;  and  others, 
even  for  such  of  the  Romans  as  were  in  highest  estimation;  making  them  all  pass  in 
.  this  manner  in  a  kind  of  review.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  perceive  the  scope  and 
tendency  of  all  those  discourses,  never  failed,  out  of  zeal  fior  the  Romans,  and  by  way 
of  contradiction  to  his  brother,  to  take  fire  on  these  occasions.  Hence  Demetrius, 
without  considering  the  consequences,  grew  suspected  and  odious  to  the  king,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  accusations  and  calumnies  preparing  against  him.  Accord- 
ingly, his  father  did  not  communicate  to  him  any  of  the  designs  he  continually  me- 
ditated against  Rome,  and  unbosomed  himself  only  to  Perseus. 

The  ambassadors  whom- he  had  sent  to  the  Bastarna?,  to  desire  aid  from  them,  re- 
turned about  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.  These  had  brought  with  them  seve- 
ral youths  of  quality,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood,  one  of  whom  promised  his  sis- 
ter in  marriage  to  one  of  Philip's  sons.  This  new  alliance  with  a  powerful  nation, 
very  much  exalted  the  king;'s  courage.  Perseus,  taking  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity; "Of  what  use,"  said  he,  "can  all  this  be  to  us?  We  have  not  so  much  to  hope 
from  foreign  aids  as  to  dread  from  domestic  foes.  We  harbour  in  our  bosoms,  I  will 
not  say  a  traitor,  but  at  least  a  spy.  The  Romans,  ever  since  he  was  a  hostage 
among  them,  have  restored  us  his  body;  but  as  to  his  heart  and  inclinations,  those  he 
has  left  with  them.     Almost  all  the  Macedonians  already  fix  their  eyes  on  him;  and 
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are  persuaded,  that  they  shall  never  have  any  king,  but  him  whom  the  Romans  shall 
please  to  set  over  them."  By  such  speeches,  the  old  kind's  disc^ust  was  perpetually 
kept  up  who  was  already  but  too  much  alienated  from  Demetrius. 

About  this  time  the  army  was  reviewed,  in  a  festival  solemnized  every  year  with 
reliirious  pomp,  the  ceremonies  of  which  were  as  follows.  A  bitch,  says  Livy,  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  it  being  cut,  lengthwise,  through  the  middle  of  the  body,  after 
which  half  is  laid  on.  each  side  of  the  road.  The  troops,  under  arms,  are  made  to 
march  through  the  two  parts  of  the  victim  thus  divided.*  At  the  head  of  this  march, 
the  shinino"  arms  of  all  the  kings  of  Macedon  are  carried,  tracing  them  backwards  to 
the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  king,  with  the  princes,  his  children,  appear  after- 
wards, follow&tl  by  all  the  royal  houssehold,and  the  companies  of  guards.  The  march 
is  closed  by  the  multitude  of  the  Macedonians.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  two 
princes  walked  on  each  side  of  the  king;  Perseus  being  thirty  years  of  age,  and  De- 
metrius twenty-five;  the  one  in  the  vigour,  the  other  in  the  flower  of  his  age;  sons 
who  might  have  formed  their  father's  happiness,  had  his  mind  been  rightly  disposed 
and  reasonable. 

The  custom  was,  after  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied  this  ceremony  were  over, 
to  exhibit  a  kind  of  tournament,  and  to  divide  the  army  into  two  bodies,  who  fought 
with  no  other  arms  than  foils,  and  represented  a  battle.  The  two  bodies  of  men  were 
commanded  by  the  two  young  princes.  This,  however,  Avas  not  a  mere  mock  battle; 
all  the  men  exerting  themselves,  with  their  blunted  weapons,  with  as  much  ardour 
as  if  they  had  been  disputing  for  the  throne;  several  were  wounded  on  both  sides, 
and  nothing  but  swords  were  wanting  to  make  it  a  real  battle.  The  body  command- 
ed by  Demetrius  had  very  much  the  superiority.  This  advantage  gave  great  um- 
brage to  Perseus.  His  friends,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  at  it,  judging  that  this  would 
be  a  very  favourable  and  natural  opportunity  for  him  to  form  an  accusation  against 
his  brother. 

The  two  princes,  on  that  day,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  the  soldiers  of  their  re- 
spective parties.  Perseus,  whom  his  brother^ad  invited  to  his  banquet,  refused  to  come. 
The  joy  was  great  on  both  sides,  and  the  guests  drank  in  proportion.  During  the 
entertainment,  much  discourse  passed  about  the  battle;  and  the  guests  intermixed 
their  speeches  with  jests  and  satirical  remarks,  some  of  which  were  very  sharp  against 
those  of  the  contrary  party;  without  sparing  even  the  leaders.  Perseus  had  sent  a 
spy  to  observe  all  that  should  be  said  at  his  brother's  banquet;  but  fi^ur  youg  persons, 
who  came  by  accident  out  of  the  hall,  having  discovered  this  spy,  gave  him  very  rude 
treatment.  Demetrius,  who  had  not  heard  of  what  happened,  said  to  the  company: 
"Let  us  go  and  conclude  our  feast  at  my  brother's,  to  soften  his  pain,  if  he  has  any 
remaining,  by  an  agreeable  surprise,  which  will  show  that  we  act  with  frankness  and 
sincerity,  and  do  not  harbour  any  malice  against  him."  Immediately  all  cried  out 
that  they  would  go,  those  excepted,  who  were  afraid  their  ill  treatment  of  the  spy 
would  be  revenged.  But  Demetrius  forcing  them  thither  also,  they  concealed  swords 
under  their  robes,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  in  case  there  should  be  occasion. 
When  discord  reigns  in  families,  it  is  impossible  for  any  thinn;  to  be  kept  secret  in 
them.  A  man  nmning  hastily  before,  went  to  Perseus  and  told  him  that  Demetrius 
was  coming,  and  had  four  men  well  armed  in  his  train.  He  might  easily  have  gues- 
sed the  cause  of  it,  as  he  knew  that  they  were  the  persons  who  had  abused  his  spy; 
nevertheless,  to  make  this  action  still  more  criminal,  Perseus  ordered  the  door  to  be 
locked;  and  then,  from  the  window  of  an  upper  apartment  which  looked  into  the 
street,  cried  aloud  to  the  servants,  not  to  open  the  doors  to  wretches,  who  were  come 
with  a  design  to  assassinate  them.  Demetrius,  who  was  a  little  warm  with  wine,  al- 
ter having  complained,  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone  of  voice,  at  being  refused  admittance, 
returned  back,  and  again  sat  down  to  table;  still  ignorant  of  the  aflair  relating  to  the  spy. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  Perseus  could  get  an  opportunity  to  approach  hisfather, 
he  entered  his  apartment  with  a  very  dejected  air;  and  continued  some  time  in  his 
presence,  but  at  a  little  distance,  without  opening  his  mouth.  Philip,  being  greatly 
surprised  at  his  silence,  asked  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  concern  which  appear- 
ed in  his  countenance?  "It  is  the  greatest  happiness  for  me,"  answered  Perseus, 
"and  by  the  merest  good  fortune  in  the  world,  that  you  see  me  here  alive.  My  brother 
now  no  longer  lays  secret  snares  for  me;  he  came  in  the  night  to  my  house,  at  the 

__  *  We  find  1  n  Scripture  the  like  ceremony,  in  M'liich,  in  order  for  the  conchiding  of  a  treaty,  the  two  contraet- 
*Bg  parties  pass  through  the  parts  of  the  victim  divided.    Jer.  xxxiv.  18. 
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head  of  a  body  of  armed  men,  purposely  to  assassinate  me.  I  had  no  other  way  left 
to  secure  myself  from  his  fury,  than  to  shut  my  doors,  and  keep  the  wall  between  him 
and  me."  Perseus  perceiving,  by  iiis  father's  countenance,  that  he  was  struck  with 
astonishment  and  dread;  "If  you  will  condescend,"  said  he,  "to  listen  a  moment  to 
me,  you  will  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  state  of  the  affair."  Philip  answer- 
ed, that  he  would  willingly  hear  him;  and  immediately  ordered  Demetrius  to  be  sent 
for.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  for  Lysimachus  and  Onomastes,  to  ask  their  advice 
on  this  occasion.  These  two  men  who  were  his  intimate  triends,  were  far  advanced 
in  years.  They  had  not  concerned  themselves  with  the  quarrel  of  the  two  princes, 
and  appeared  very  seldom  at  court.  Philip,  while  he  waited  for  their  coming,  walked 
several  times  up  and  down  his  apartment  alone;  during  which  he  revolved  a  variety 
of  thoughts,  his  son  Perseus  standing  all  the  time  at  a  distance.  When  word  was 
brought  Philip  that  his  two  venerable  friends  were  come,  he  withdrew  to  an  inner 
apartment  with  them,  and  as  many  of  his  life  guards;  and  permitted  each  of  his  sona 
to  bring  three  persons,  unarmed,  along  with  him;  and  having  taken  his  seat,  he  spoke 
to  them  as  follows: 

*'Behold  in  me  an  unhappy  father,  forced  to  sit  as  judge  between  my  two  sons,  one 
the  accuser,  and  the  other  charged  with  the  horrid  guilt  of  fratricide;  reduced  to  the 
sad  necessity  of  finding  in  one  of  them,  either  a  criminal  or  a  false  accuser.  From  cer- 
tain rumours  which  long  since  reached  my  ears,  and  an  unusual  behaviour  I  observe 
between  you,  a  behaviour  no  ways  suiting  brothers,  I  indeed  was  afraid  this  storm 
would  break  over  my  head.  And  yet  I  hoped,  from  time  to  time,  that  your  discon- 
tents and  disgusts  would  soften,  and  your  suspicions  vanish  away.  I  recollected,  that 
contending  kings  and  princes,  laying  down  their  arms,  had  frequently  contracted  al- 
liances and  friendships;  and  that  private  men  had  suppressed  their  animosities.  I 
flattered  myself,  that  you  would  one  day  remember  the  endearing  name  of  brothers 
by  which  you  are  united;  those  tender  years  of  infancy  which  you  spent  in  simplicity 
and  union;  in  fine,  the  counsels  so  often  repeated  by  a  father;  counsels,  which,  alas! 
I  am  afraid  have  been  given  to  children  deaf  and  indocile  to  my  voice.  How  many 
times,  after  setting  before  you  examples  of  the  discord  between  brothers,  have  I  re- 
presented its  fatal  consequences,  by  showing  you,  that  they  had  thereby  involved 
themselves  in  inevitable  ruin;  and  not  only  themselves,  but  their  children,  families  and 
kingdoms?  On  the  other  side,  I  proposed  good  examples  for  your  imitation;  the  strict 
union  between  the  two  kings  of  Lacedaemonia,  so  advantageous,  during  several  cen- 
turies, to  themselves  and  their  country,  in  opposition  to  division  and  private  interest, 
that  changed  the  monarchial  government  into  tyranny,  and  proved  the  destruction 
of  Sparta.  By  what  other  method,  than  by  fraternal  concord,  did  the  two  brothers, 
Eumenes  and  Attains,  from  such  weak  beginnings  as  almost  reflected  dishonour  on 
the  regal  dignity,  rise  to  a  pilch  of  power  equal  to  mine,  to  that  of  Antiochus,  and 
of  all  the  kings  we  know  of?  I  even  did  not  scruple  to  cite  examples  from  the  Ro- 
mans, of  which  I  myself  had  either  been  an  eye-witness,  or  heard  from  others;  as  the 
two  brothers,  Titus  and  Lucius  Quinthis,  who  both  were  engaged  in  war  with  me; 
the  two  Scipios,  Publius  and  Lucius,  who  defeated  and  subjected  Antiochus;  their 
father  and  their  uncle,  who  having  been  inseparable  during  their  Kves,  were  undivid- 
ed in  death.  Neither  the  crimes  of  the  one,  though  attended  with  such  fatal  conse- 
quences, nor  the  virtues  of  the  other,  though  crowned  with  such  happy  success,  have 
been  able  to  make  you  abhor  division  and  discord,  and  to  inspire  you  with  gentle  and 
pacific  sentiments.  Both  of  you  in  my  lifetime,  have  turned  your  eyes  and  gujlty 
desires  upon  my  throne.  You  will  not  suffer  me  to  live,  till  surviving  one  of  you,! 
secure  my  crown  to  the  other  by  my  death.  The  fond  names  of  father  and  brother 
are  insupportable  to  both.  Your  souls  are  strangers  to  tenderness  and  love.  A  rest- 
less desire  of  reigning  has- banished  all  other  sentiments  from  your  breasts,  aud  en- 
tirely engrosses  you.  But  come,  let  me  hear  what  each  of  you  have  to  say.  Pollute 
the  ears  of  your  parent  with  real  or  feigned  accusations.  Open  your  criminal  mouths; 
vent  all  your  reciprocal  slanders,  and  afterwards  arm  your  parricidal  hands  one  against 
the  other.  I  am  ready  to  hear  all  you  have  to  say;  firmly  determined  to  shut  my  ears 
eternally  from  henceforth  against  the  secret  whispers  and  accusations  of  brother 
against  brother."  Philip  having  spoken  these  last  words  with  great  emotion  and  an 
angry  tone  of  voice,  all  who  were  present  wept,  and  continued  a  longtime  in  mourn- 
ful silence. 

At  last  Perseus  spoke  as  follows:  "I  perceive  plainly,  that  I  ought  to  have  opened 
my  door  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  have  admitted  the  assassins  into  my  house,  and  pre- 
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sented  my  throat  to  their  murderous  swords,  since  guilt  is  never  believed,  till  it  has 
been  perpetrated;  and  since  I,  who  was  so  inhumanly  attacked,  receive  the  same  in- 
jurious reproaches  as  the  aggressor.  People  have  but  too  much  reason  to  say  that 
you  consider  Demetrius  only  as  your  true  son,  while  unhappy  I,  am  looked  upon  as  a 
stranger,  sprung  from  a  concubine,  or  even  an  impostor.  For,  did  your  breast  glow 
with  the  tenderness  which  a  father  ought  to  have  for  his  child,  you  would  not  ihink 
it  just  10  inveigh  so  bitterly  against  me,  for  whose  life  so  many  snares  have  been  laid, 
but  against  him  who  contrived  them;  and  you  would  not.  think  my  Hfe  so  inconsidera- 
ble, as  to  be  entirely  unmoved  at  the  imminent  danger  I  escaped;  nor  to  that  to  which 
I  shall  be  exposed,  should  the  guilt  of  my  enemies  be  sufiered  to  go  unpunished.  If  I 
must  die  wi-thout  being  suffered  to  breathe  my  complaints,  be  it  so;  let  me  leave  the 
world  in  silence,  and  be  contented  with  beseeching  the  gods,  in  my  expiring  moments, 
that  this  crime,  which  was  begun  in  my  person,  may  end  in  it,  and  not  extend  to 
your  sacred  life.  But  if,  what  nature  inspires  in  those,  who  seeing  themselves  at- 
tacked unawares  in  solitude,  implore  the  assistance  even  of  strangers  to  them,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  do  with  regard  to  you  on  the  present  occasion;  if,  when  I  see  swords 
drawn  round  me,  in  order  to  pierce  my  heart,  I  may  be  permitted  to  vent  forth  a  plain- 
tive and  supplicating  voice;  1  conjure  you  by  the  tender,  the  dear  name  of  Father,  for 
which,  whether  my  brother  or  I  have  had  the  greatest  reverence,  you  yourself  have 
long  known,  to  listen  to  me  at  this  time,  as  if,  awaked  suddenly  from  your  sleep  by 
the  tumult  of  what  passed  last  night,  chance  had  brought  you  at  the  instant  of  my 
danger,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  complaints;  and  that  you  had  found  Demetrius  at  my 
door,  attended  by  persons  in  arms.  What  T  should  have  told  you  yesterday,  in  the 
greatest  emotion,  and  seized  with  fear,  I  say  to  you  now. 

"Brother,  it  is  long  since  we  have  not  behaved  toward  one  another,  like  persons 
desirous  of  sharing  in  parties  of  pleasure.  You  are  fired  with  an  insatiable  thirst  of 
reigning:  but  you  find  an  invincible  obstacle  in  my  age,  the  law  of  nations,  the  ancient 
customs  of  Macedonia,  and  a  still  stronger  circumstance,  my  father's  will  and  pleasure.^ 
It  will  be  impossible  for  you  ever  to  i^irce  these  barriers,  and  to  ascend  the  throne, 
but  by  imbruing  your  hands  in  ray  blood.  To  compass  your  horrid  ends,  you  em- 
ploy instruments  of  all  kinds,  and  set  every  engine  at  work.  Hitherto,  my  vigilance, 
or  my  good  fortune,  have  preserved  me  from  your  bloody  hands.  Yesterday,  at  the 
review,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  tournament  which  followed  it,  the  battle,  by  your 
contrivance,  became  almost  bloody  and  fatal;  and,  had  I  not  suffered  myself  and  my 
followers  to  be  defeated,  you  would  hav^e  sent  me  to  the  grave.  From  this  fight,  in- 
deed, of  enemies,. you  insidiously  wanted,  as  if  what  had  passed  had  been  only  the 
diversion  of  others,  to  allure  me  to  your  feast.  Can  you  suppose,  royal  father,  that  I 
should  have  met  with  unarmed  guests  there,  as  those  very  guests  came  to  my  palace, 
completely  armed,  at  so  late  an  hour?  Can  you  imagine  that,  favoured  by  the  gloom, 
they  would  not  have  striven  to  plunge  their  daggers  in  my  heart;  as  the  same  persons- 
in  open  day,  and  before  your  eyes,  almost  killed,  me  with  their  wooden  weapons? 
How!  You,  who  are  my  professed  enemy;  you  who  are  conscious  that  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  complain  of  your  conduct;  you,  I  say,  come  to  me  in  the  night,  at  an  un- 
seasonable hour,  and  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  armed  young  men?  I  did  not  think 
it  safe  for  me  to  go  to  your  entertainment;  and  should  I  receive  you  in  my  house  at  a 
time,  when,  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  you  came  so  well  attended?  Had  I  then 
opened  my  door,  roya-lsir,  you  would  be  preparing  to  solemnize  my  funeral,  at  this 
very  instant  in  which  you  vouchsafe  to  hear  my  complaints.  I  do  not  advance  any 
thing  dubious,  nor  speak  barely  from  conjecture.  For  can  Demetrius  deny,  that  he 
came  to  my  house,  attended  by  a  band  of  young  people,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
armed?  I  only  desire  to  have  those  whom  T  shall  name  sent  for.  I  believe  them  capa- 
ble of  any  thing;  but  yet  they  cannot  have  the  assurance  to  deny  the  fact.  Had  I 
brought  them  before  you,  after  seizing  them  armed  in  my  house^  you  would  be  fully 
convinced  of  their  guilt,  and  surely  their  own  confession  ought  to  be  a  no  less  proof  of  it. 
"You  call  down  imprecations  and  curses  upon  impious  sons  who  aspire  to  your 
throne:  this,  august  sir,  you  have  great  reason  to  do:  but  then  I  beseech  you,  not  to 
vent  your  imprecations  blindly,  and  at  random.  Distinguish  between  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty.  Let  him  who  meditated  the  barbarous  design  of  murdering  his 
brother,  feel  the  dire  effects  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  the  avengers  of  paternal  author- 
ity: but  then  let  him,  w^ho,  by  his  brother's  guilt,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion, find  a  secure  asylum  in  his  father's  tenderness  and  justice.  For  where  else  can 
I  expect  to  find  one;  I,  to  whom  neither  the  ceremony  of  the  review,  the  solemnity  of 
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the  tournament,  my  own  house,  the  festival,  nor  the  hours  of  night  allotted  by  the 
gods  to  the  repose  of  man,  could  atfordthe  least  security?  If  I  go  to  the  entertainment 
to  wliich  my  brother  invites  me,  I  am  a  dead  man;  and  it  will  be  equally  fatal  to  me, 
if  I  admit  him  into  my  house,  Avhen  he  comes  thither  at  midnight.  Snares  are  laid 
for  me  wherever  I  tread.  Death  lies  in  ambush  for  me  wherever  I  move;  to  what 
place  then  can  I  fly  for  security? 

"I  have  devoted  myself  only  to  the  gods,  and  to  you,  my  roVal  father.  I  never 
made  my  court  to  the  Romans,  and  cannot  have  recourse  to  them.  There  is  nothing 
they  more  earnestly  wish  than  my  ruin,  because  1  am  so  much  affected  Avith  their 
injustice  to  3''ou;  because  I  am  tortured  to  the  soul,  and  fired  with  indignation,  to  see 
you  dispossessed  of  so  many  cities  and  dominions,  and,  lately,  of  the  maritime  coasts 
of  Thrace.  They  cannot  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  ever  making  themselves 
masters  of  jNIacedonia,  as  long  as  you  or  I  am  in  being.  They  are  sensible,  that 
should  I  die  by  my  brother's  guilt,  or  age  bring  you  to  the  grave,  or  they  not  wait 
the  due  course  of  nature,  that  then  the  king  and  kingdom  will  be  at  their  disposal. 

"Had  the  Komans  left  you  the  possession  of  some  city  or  territory,  not  in  the  king- 
dom ofMacedon,  I  possibly  might  have  had  some  opportunity  of  retiring  to  it.  But, 
wnll  it  be  answered,  that  I  shall  find  a  sufficiently  powerful  protection  in  the  Mace- 
donians? You,  yourself,  royal  father,  saw  with  what  animosity  and  virulence  the 
soldiers  attacked  me  in  the  battle.  What  was  wanting  for  my  destruction,  but 
swords  of  steel?  However,  the  arms  they  wanted,  my  brother's  guests  assumed  in 
the  night.  AVhat  shall  I  say  of  a  great  part  of  the  principal  persons  of  your  court, 
who  ground  all  their  hopes  on  the  Romans,  and  on  him  who  is  all-powerful  with  them? 
They  are  not  ashamed  to  prefer  him  not  only  to  me,  who  am  his  elder  brother,  but  I 
might  almost  sa}'',  to  you,  who  are  our  king  and  father.  For  they  pretend  that  it  is 
to  him  you  are  obliged  lor  the  senate's  remitting yoti  some  of  those  things  which  they 
otherwise  would  have  required;  it  is  he  who  now  checks  the  Romans,  and  prevents 
their  advancing,  in  a  hostile  manner,  into  your  kingdom;  in  fine,  if  they  may  be  be- 
lieved, your  old  age  has  no  other  refuge  than  the  protection  which  your  young  son 
procures  you.  On  his  side  are  the  Romans,  and  all  the  citieS  which  have  been  dis- 
membered from  your  dominions,  as  well  as  all  such  Macedonians,  whose  dependence, 
with  regard  to  fortune,  lies  wholly  in  the  Romans.  But,  with  respect  to  myself,  I 
look  upon  it  as  glorious  to  have  no  other  protector  than  my  royal  father,  and  to  place 
all  my  hopes  in  him  alone. 

"What  do  you  judge  to  be  the  aim  and  design  of  the  letter  you  lately  received  from 
Quintius,  in  w^hich  he  declares  expressly,  that  you  acted  prudently  for  your  interest, 
in  sending  Demetrius  to  Rome;  and  wherein  he  exhorts  you  to  send  him  back  thither, 
accompanied  by  other  ambassadors,  aud  a  greater  train  of  Macedonian  noblemen? 
Quintius  is  now  every  thing  with  Demetrius.  He  has  no  other  guide  than  his  coun- 
sels, or  rather  his  orders.  Quite  forgetting  that  you  are  his  father,  he  seems  to  have 
jiubstituted  him  in  your  place.  It  is  in  the  city  of  Rom.e,  and  in  his  sight,  he  formed 
the  secret  and  clandestine  designs  which  will  soon  break  out  into  action.  It  is  mere- 
ly to  have  the  better  opportunity  of  putting  them  in  execution,  that  Quintius  orders 
you  to  send  along  with  Demetrius  a  greater  number  of  the  Macedonian  nobility. 
They  set  out  from  this  country  with  the  most  sincere  attachment  to  your  person  and 
interest;  but,  won  by  the  gracious  treatment  they  meet  with  in  that  city,  they  return 
from  it  entirely  corrupted  and  debauched  by  different  sentiments.  Demetrius  is  all  in 
all  with  them;  they  even  presume,  in  your  lifetime,  to  give  him  the  title  of  king.  If 
I  appear  shocked  at  this  conduct,  I  have  the  grief  to  see,  not  only  others,  but  your- 
self, my  royal  fiither,  charge  me  with  the  horrid  design  of  aspiring  to  your  throne. 
Should  this  accusation  be  levelled  at  us  both,  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  innocence, 
and  it  cannot  in  any  manner  affect  me.  For  whom,  in  that  case,  should  I  dispossess, 
to  seize  upon  what  would  be  another's  right?  There  is  no  one  but  my  fiather  between 
me  and  the  throne,  and  I  beseech  the  gods  that  he  may  long  continue  so.  In  case  I 
should  happen  to  survive  him,  and  this  I  would  not  wish,^  but  so  long  as  he  should 
desire  it,  I  shall  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom,  if  it  be  his  good  pleasure.  He  may  be 
accused  of  aspiring  to  the  throne,  and  of  aspiring  in  the  most  unjust  and  criminal 
manner,  who  is  impatient  to  break  the  order  and  bounds  prescribed  by  age,  by  na- 
ture, by  the  usages  and  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  by  the  law  of  nations.  My  elder 
brother,  says  Demetrhis  to  himself^  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongs,  both  by  the  right 
ol  seniority  and  my  father's  will,  is  an  obstacle  to  my  ambitious  views.  \Vhat  then 
must  be  done?     I  must  dispatch  him.     I  shall  not  be  the  first  who  has  waded  through 
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a  brother's  blood  to  the  throne.  My  father,  in  years,  and  without  support,  will  be  too 
much  afraid  for  his  own  life,  to  meditate  revenge  for  his  son's  death.  The  Romans 
will  be  greatly  pleased  to  see  me  on  the  throne;  they  will  approve  my  conduct,  and  be 
able  to  support  me.  I  own,  most  gracious  fatlier,  these  projects  may  be  all  defeated; 
but  I  am  sure  they  are  not  without  foundation.  In  a  word,  I  reduce  all  to  this;  it  is 
in  your  power  to  secure  my  life,  by  bringing  to  condign  punishment  those  who  yes- 
terday armed  to  assa&:sinate  me:  but  should  their  guilt  take  effect,  it  will  not  be  in 
your  power  to  revenge  my  death." 

As  soon  as  Perseus  had  ended  his  speech,  all  the  company  cast  their  eyes  on  De- 
metrius, to  intimate  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  answer  immediately.  But  that 
young  prince,  being  quite  oppressed  with  sorroAV,  shedding  floods  of  tears,  and  seem- 
ing unable  to  speak,  a  long  silence  ensued.  At  last,  being  pressed  to  answer,  he  suf- 
fered his  grief  to  give  way  to  necessity,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

"Perseus,  royalsir,  by  accusing  me  in  your  presence,  and  by  shedding  fictitious 
tears  to  move  you  to  compassion,  has  made  you  suspect  mine,  which,  alas!  are  but 
too  sincere;  and  by  that  means  deprived  m.e  of  all  the  advantages  the  accused  gene- 
rally have.  Ever^since  my  return  from  Rome,  he  has  been  day  and  night  laying 
snares  for  me,  in  secret  cabals  with  his  creatures;  and  yet  he  represents  me  to  you, 
not  only  as  laying  hidden  ambuscades  to  destroy  him,  but  attacking  him  by  open 
force,  and  persons  in  arms.  He  endeavours  to  alarm  you  by  the  pretended  dang;ers 
which  surround  him,  in  hopes  that  you  will  put  to  death  his  innocent  brother.  He 
declares  that  he  has  no  reluge,  no  asylum  left,  with  design  to  prevent  m.y  finding  one 
in  your  clemency  and  justice.  In  the  solitary  and  abandoned  state  to  which  I  see 
myself  reduced,' quite  friendless  and  unprotected,  he  strives  to  make  me  odious,  by 
reproaching  me  with  a  foreign  credit  and  support,  which  are  rather  a  prejudice  than 
a  service  to  me. 

"Observe,  I  beseech  you,  with  what  insidious  art  he  has  blended  and  confounded 
the  transactions  of  last  night  with  every  other  circumstance  of  my  hfe:  and  this  in  a 
double  view;  first,  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  you  of  my  conduct  in  general  from  this  last 
action,  the  innocence  of  which  will  soon  be  evident;  and  secondly,  to  support,  by  this 
idle  story  of  a  nocturnal  attack,  his  equally  idle  accusation  of  my  harbouring  criminal 
views,  hopes  and  pretensions.  At  the  same  time  he  has  endeavoured  to  shov/,  that 
this  accusation  was  not  premeditated  or^  prepared;  but  that  it  was  wholly  the  effect 
of  the  fear  with  which  he  was  seized,  occasioned  by  last  night's  tumult.  But  Perseus, 
if  I  had  attempted  to  betray  my  father  and  his  kingdom,  had  I  engaged  in  conspira- 
cies with  the  Romans,  and"  with  the  enemies  of  the  state,  you  ought  not  to  have  wait- 
ed for  the  opportunity  of  the  fictitious  story  of  last  night's  transaction,  but  should  have 
impeached  me  belbre  this  time,  of  such  treason.  If  the  charge  of  treason,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  other,  was  altogether  improbable,  and  could  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  prove  how  much  you  envy  me,  and  not  to  evidence  my  gudt,  you  ought  not 
to  have  mentioned  it  now',  but  should  have  postponed  it  to  another  time;  and  have 
examined  now  this  question  only,  whether  you  laid  snares  for  me,  or  I  for  you.  I 
nevertheless  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  the  confusion  into  which  this  sudden  and  unfor- 
seen  accusation  has  thrown  me  will  permit,  to  separate  and  distinguish  what  you 
liave  thrown  together  indiscriminately;  and  to  show  whether  you  or  myself  ought  in 
justice  to  be  accused  of  dealing  treacherously  last  night. 

Perseus  asserts,  that  I  harboured  a  design  to  assassinate  him,  in  order  that,  by  the 
death  of  my  elder  brother,  to  whom  the  crown  appertains  by  the  righj,  of  nations,  by 
the  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  even,  as  he  pretends,  by  your  determination,  I,  though 
the  younger  son,  might  succeed  to  the  throne.     To  wliat  purpose,  therefore,  is  that 
other  part  of  his  speech,  where  he  declares,  that  I  have  been  particularly  studious  to 
ingratiate  myself  with  the  Romans,  and  flattered  myself  with  the  hopes  of  being  able 
to^scend  the  throne  by  their  assistance?     For,  if  I  thought  the  Romans  were  power- 
ful enough  to  bestow  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  on  whomsoever  they  pleased;  and  il  I 
relied  so  much  on  my  credit  and  authority  with  them,  why  should  I  commit  a  fratri- 
cide of  no  advantage  to  myself?     What!  should  I  have  affected  to  surround  my  tem- 
ples with  a  diademrdyed  with  my  brother's  blood,  merely  that  I  might  become  odious 
and  execrable,  even  to  those  with  whom  I  had  acquired  some  authority,  admitting  I 
Rave  some  credit  with  them,  by  a  probity  either  real  or  dissembled,  unless  ybu  can 
suppose  that  Quintius,  whose  counsel  I  am  accused  of  following,  he,  I  say,  who  lives 
in  so  delightful  a  union  with  his  brother,  suggested  to  me  the  horrid  design  of  imbru- 
iacr  mv  hinds  in  mv  brother's  blood?     Perseus  has  summed  up  all  the  advantages  by 
Vol.  11—82.  X 
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which,  as  lie  would  insinuate,  I  can  promise  myself  a  superiority  over  him,  such  as 
tJie  credit  ofthe  Romans,  the  suffrages  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  almost  universal 
consent  of  gods  and  men;  and  yet  he,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  I  was  inferior  to  him  in 
all  respects^  charges  me  with  having  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  none  but  the 
blackest  villains  could  employ.  Will  you,  gracious  sir,  have  us  judged  upon  this 
principle  and  rule,  that  whoever  of  us  two  was  apprehensive  that  the  other  would  be 
judged  more  worthy  of  tlie  diadem,  shall  be  declared  to  have  formed  the  design  of 
murdering  his  brother? 

"But  let  us  come  to  facts,  and  examine  the  order  and  plan  of  the  criminal  enter- 
prise with  which  I  am  charged.  Perseus  pretends  to  have  been  attacked  in  different 
manners,  all  which  are,  however,  included  within  the  space  of  one  day.  I  attempted, 
as  he  says,  to  murder  him  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  battle  which  followed  the  sacred 
ceremony  of  the  review;  I  had  determined^to  poison  him  at  an  entertainment  to  which 
I  had  invited  him;  in  fine,  I  resolved  to  attack  him  with  open  force,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  attended  by  armed  persons  to  a  party  of  pleasure  at  his  house. 

"You  see,  sir,  the  season  I  had  cliosen  to  commit  this  Iratricide;  a  tournament,  a 
banquet,  a  party  of  pleasure.  How  venerable  and  solemn  was  this  day!  A  day  on 
which  the  army  is  reviewed,  on  which  the  resplendent  arms  of  all  the  Macedonian 
monarchs  are  carried  in  the  front  of  the  procession;  on  which  it  passes  through  the 
two  parts  of  the  sacred  victim;  and  on  which  we  have  the  honour  to  march  with  you, 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  Macedonian  people!  What,  though  purified  by  this  august 
sacrifice,  from  all  faults  1  might  before  have  committed,  having  before  my  eyes  the 
sacred  victim  through  which  we  passed,  was  my  mind  intent  upon  fratricides,  poisons, 
and  daggers'.  Denied  in  such  a  manner,  by  crimes  of  the  most  horrid  nature,  by  what 
ceremo7iies,  by  what  victims,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  purify  myself.'' 

"It  is  evident  that  my  brother,  hurried  on  by  a  blind  passion  to  calumniate  and  des- 
troy me,  in  his  endeavour  to  make  every  thing  suspected,  and  a  crime  in  me,  betrays 
and  contradicts  himself  For,  brother,  iiad  I  formed  the  abominable  design  of  poison- 
ing you  at  my  table,  what  could  be  more  ill  judged  than  to  exasperate  you,  and  to  put 
you  upon  your  guard  by  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  I  should  have  discovered  that 
i  had  designs  of  violence  against  you;  and,  by  that  means,  have  prevented  your  com- 
ing to  an  entertainment  to  which  I  had  invited  you,  and  at  which  you  accordingly  re- 
fused to  be  present?  But  surely,  after  such  a  .refusal,  should  I  not  have  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  myself  to  you;  and,  as  I  had  resolved  to  take  you  off  by  poison,  ought  I 
not  to  have  sought  anotiier  opportunity  for  giving  you  the  fatal  draught?  Was  it  na- 
tural for  me  to  change  suddenly,  in  one  day,  my  barbarous  design,  and  to  attempt  to 
assassinate  you,  upon  pretence  of  going  to  your  house  on  a  party  of  pleasure?  Could 
I  reasonably  flatter  m\'seif  with  the  hopes,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  fear  of  your 
being  murdered  had  nutde  you  refuse  to  come  to  my  entertainment,  that  the  same 
fear  would  not  induce  you  to  refuse  me  admittance  into  your  house? 

"I  presume,  sir,  I  may  confess  to  3'^ou  without  blushing,  that  in  a  day  of  festivity 
and  rejoicing,  happening  to  be  in  company  with  some  people  of  the  same  age  with 
myself,  I  drank  more  plentifully  than  usual.  Inquire,  I  beseech  you,  how  we  spent 
our  time  at  the  feast,  how  full  of  mirth  we  were,  how  transported  with  thoughtless 
gayety,  very  much  heightened  by  our,  perhaps,  too  indiscreet  joy,  for  the  victory  we 
had  gained  in  the  tournament,  it  is  the  sad  condition  of  an  unforeseen  accusation, 
it  is  the  danger  in  vvhicli  I  now  see  myself  involved,  that  have  dispelled  but  too  easily 
the  fumes  of  wine,  olherwis'.*,  a  calm  assassin,  my  eyes  had  still  been  closed  in  slum- 
bers. Had  I  formed  a  resolution  to  attack  your  house  with  the  view  of  murdering 
you,  would  it  not  have  been  possible  for  me  to  abstain,  for  one  day,  from  immoderate 
drinking,  and  to  keep  my  companions  from  the  like  excess? 

"But,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  only  act  with  frankness  and  simplicity,  let 
us  hear  my  brother,  whose  conduct  is  sincere  and  undisguised,  and  who  does  not  har- 
bour the  least  suspicion.  All,  says  lie,  that  I  know,  and  the  only  thing  I  have  to  com- 
j)lain  of,  is,  that  they  came  armed  to  my  house,  upon  ])relence  of  engaging  in  a  party 
of  pleasure.  Shoiild  I  ask  you  hovv'  you  came  to  know  this,  you  will  be  forced  to  own, 
either  that  my  house  was  filled  with  spies  sent  by  you,  or  else  that  my  attend  ants  had 
taken  up  arms  in  so  open  a  manner,  that  every  one  knew  of  it.  What  does  my 
brother  do?  That  he  may  not  seem  to  have  formerly  watched  all  my  motions,  nor,  at 
this  time,  to  ground  h.i.s  accusation  merely  on  suppositions,  he  beseeches  you  to  in- 
quire of  trio.s;^.  vvliom  he  shall  name,  whether  peoj^le  did  not  come  armed  to  his  house; 
in  order  tliat,  as  if  this  were  a  doubtful  circumstancCj  after  this  inquiry  into  an  inci- 
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dent  whicli  they  themselves  own  and  confess,  they  may  be  considered  as  legally  con- 
victed. But  is  this  the  question?  Why  do  not  you  desire  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
whether  they  took  up  arms  to  assassinate  you,  and  if  they  did  it  with  my  Imowledge, 
and  at  my  request?  For  it  is  this  you  pretend;  and  not  what  tiiey  themselves  own 
publiclv,  and  which  is  very  manifest,  that  the3'-  took  up  arms  in  no  other  view  than  to 
defend  themselves.  Whether  they  had  or  had  not  reason  to  arm  themselves,  that  they 
are  to  inform  you.  Do  not  blend  and  confound  my  cause  with  theirs,  for  they  are 
quite  distinct  and  separate.  Only  tell  us,  Avhether  we  really  intended  to  attack  you 
openly  or  by  surprise.  If  openly,  why  did  we  not  all  take  up  arms?  Why  were 
those  only  armed  who  had  insulted  your  spv?  In  case  it  was  to  have  been  by  surprise, 
in  what  manner  would  the  attack  have  been  made?  Would  it  have  been  at  the  end  of 
the  feast  in  your  house,  and,  after  I  had  left  it  with  my  company,  would  the  four  men 
in  question  have  staid  behind,  to  have  fallen  upon  you  when  asleep?  How  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  them,  as  they  were  strangers  in  my  service,  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  your  house;  and  as  they  could  not  but  be  very  much  suspected,  having  been 
seen  but  a  few  hours  before,  en<jaged  in  the  quarrel?  Again,  supposing  they  had  tound 
an  opportunity  to  murder  you,  in  what  manner  could  they  have  escaped!  Could  four 
men  armed  have  been  able  to  make  themselves  masters  ol  your  liouse? 

"But  to  leave  this  nocturnal  fiction,  and  to  come  to  what  reall}?-  pains  you,  and  which 
you  have  so  much  at  heart;  for  what  reason,  methinks  I  hear  my  brother  say,  where- 
fore, O  Demerrius,  do  the  people  talk  of  makincj  you  king?  Why  do  some  persons 
think  you  more  worthy  than  I  of  succeeding  our  father?  V7hy  do  you  make  ray  hopes 
doubttul  and  uncertain,  which,  were  it  not  for  you,  would  have  been  established  on 
the  most  solid  foundation?  Such  are  the  reflections  which  Perseus  revolves  in  his  mind, 
though  he  does  not  express  himself  in  this  manner:  it  is  this  which  raises  his  enmity 
against  me,  and  prompts  him  to  charge  me  with  such  horrid  attempts;  it  is  this  which 
fills  the  palace,  and  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  Avith  suspicions  and  accusations.  If 
r.  does  not  become  me,  sir,  so  much  as  to  hope  the  sceptre,  nor  perhaps  ever  to  think 
of  contesting  it,  because  it  is  3^our  will  and  pleasure  that  I  should  yield  to  ray  elder 
brother,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  ought  to  make  myself  appear  unworthy  of  it,  either 
to  you,*  my  royal  father,  or  to  all  the  Macedonians:  a  circimistance  which  nothing 
but  my  ill  conduct  could  occasion.  I  can,  indeed,  through  moderation,  resign  it  to 
whom  it  belongs;  but  I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  renounce  my.  virtue  and  good 
name. 

"  You  reproach  me  with  the  affection  of  the  Romans,  and  impute  that  to  me  for  a 
crime,  which  ought  to  be  my  glory.  I  did  not  desire  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  neither  as 
a  hostage  at  first,  nor  afterwards  as  an  ambassador;  this,  sir,  you  yourself  very  well 
knovr.  When  you  ordered  me  to  go  thither,  I  obeyed  your  com.mnnus;  and  I  believe 
my  conduct  and  behaviour  were  such,  as  cannot  reflect  the  least  dishonour,  either  on 
yourself,  your  crown,  or  the  Macedonian  nation.  It  is  therefore  yourself,  sir,  that  oc- 
casioned the  friendship  I  have  contracted  with  the  Romans.  So  long  as  you  shall  be 
at  peace  with  them,  so  long  our  friendship  will  subsist;  but  the  moment  the  trumpet 
sounds  for  war,  though  I  have  been  a  hostage  among  them,  and  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  an  ambassador  in  such  a  manner  as  perhaps  has  not  been  disadvantageous  to 
ray  father;  irom  that  moment,  I  say,  I  shall  declare  myself  their  enemy.  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  reap  any  benefit  on  the  present  occasion,  from  the  love  which  the  Romans 
have  for  me;  all  I  entreat  is,  that  it  may  not  be  a  prejudice  to  me.  It  was  not  begun 
in  war,  nor  is  it  designed  to  subsist  in  it.  As  a  hostage  and  an  ambassador,  peace 
was  my  only  object;  let  that  neither  be  considered  in  me  as  a  crime  nor  a  merit. 

"  If  I  have  violated,  in  any  manner,  the  respect  I  owe  you,  sir,  if  I  have  formed  any 
criminal  enterprise  against  my  brother,  let  me  be  punished  as  I  deserve;  but  if  I  am 
innocent,  this  T  claim,  that  a*  I  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  least  guilt,  I  may  not  fall  a 
victim  to  envy.  This  is  not  the  fiist  time  that  my  brother  has  charged  me  with  har- 
bouring horrid  designs;  but  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  attempted  to  do  it  openly, 
-thouo-h  without  the  least  foundation.  Was  my  fatiier  exasperated  against  me,  it  . 
woukl  be  your  duty,  as  the  elder,  kindly  to  intercede  for  your  younger  brother;  to  so- 
licit his  pardon,  to  entreat  thateome  regard  might  be  shown  to  his  youth;  and  that  a 
tiiult,  Vv'iiich  had  been  committtjw  merely  through  inadvertency,  might  be  overlooked. 
My  ruin  comes  from  that  very  quarter  whence  I  might  naturally  have  expected  my 
safety. 

"  Instead  of  "iiidig;nus  te  patre,"  Gronorius   reads,  "indigous  tibi,  pater,"  which  seems  to  sgree  better  with 
the  coutext. 
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«  Though  not  quite  awake,  after  the  feast  and  party  of  pleasure,  I  am  drao^ged  hi- 
ther on  a  "sudden,  to  answer  a  charge  of  fratricide;  and  am  Ibrced  to  plead  my  own 
caus*^,  unassisted  by  counsellors,  and  unsupported  by  the  advice  or  credit  of  a  single 
person.     Had  I  been  to  speak  in  favour  of  another,  1  should  have  taken  time  to  pre- 
pire  and  compose  my  discourse;  and  yet,  on  such  an  occasion,  my  reputation  only 
would  have  laid  at  stake,  and  I  should  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  display  my  wit  and 
eloquence.    At  this  instant,  without  knowing  the  cause  lor  which  I  am  ordered  to  ap- 
pear in  this  place,  I  hear  an  otlended  lather,  commanding  me  to  make  my  defence;  and 
a  brother,  charging  me  with  the  most  horrid  crimes.   Perseus  has  had  all  the  time  he 
could  desire  to  prepare  his  accusation,  while  unhappy  I  did  not  so  much  as  know 
what  the  business  was,  till  the  very  instant  the  accusation  was  brought  against  me.  In 
this  rapid  moment,  ought  I  to  be  more  attentive  to  my  accuser,  than  studious  of  my 
own  apology?     Surprised  by  a  sudden  and  unl()reseen  accusation,  I  could  scarcely 
counrehend  what  was  laid  to  my  charge,  so  far  from  being  able  to  know  how  to 
make  a  defence.     What  hopes,  what  refuge,  could  I  have  left,  did  I  not  know  that  it 
is  my  roval  father  who  is  to  judge?    He  miy  siu)W  a  greater  atiection  for  my  brother, 
as  the  elder;  bat  he  owes  more  compassion  to  me,  as  being  the  party  accused.     I  my- 
self conjure  yoLi  to  preserve  my  life  for  your  own  sake  and  mine;  whereas  Perseus  in- 
si'sts  upjn  your  sacrificing  me  to  his  safety.  What  may  you  not  naturally  expect  Irora 
iVun  \v.12nyoJ  shall  have  once  invested  him  with  your  authority,  as  he  now  demands 
yo  I'r  favjul-  in  preference  to  me,  at  no  less  a  price  than  my  blood?" 

W"  lile  Di :nf!trius  defended  himself  in  this  manner,  his  words  were  interrupted  by 
dee-)  si>'hs  and  groans,  intermingled  with  tears.  Philip,  dismissing  both  of  them  for 
a  moment,  adviled  with  his  friends;  and  then  ordering  them  to  be  called  in  again,  he 
told  them:  ''  I  will  not  pronounce  sentence  on  this  attiiir,  from  mere  words  and  a  few 
transient  speeches,  but  from  the  inquiry  I  shall  make  into  your  conduct  from  your  be- 
haviour in  small  as  well  as  great  things,  and  from  your  words  as  well  as  actions." 
This  judfTment  showed  plainly  enough,  that  although  Demetrius  had  cleared  himself 
with  regard  to  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to  take  away  his  brother's  life,  Philip 
however  suspected  him  from  his  union  with  the  Romans.  These  were  in  a  manner 
the  first  sparks  of  the  wars,  that  appeared  in  Philip's  lifetime,  and  whicii  were  to 
break  into  a  fiame  under  Perseus  his  successor. 

The  king,  some  time  after,  sent  Philocles  and  Apelles  as  his  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
not  so  much  with  the  design  of  employing  them  in  any  negotiation,  as  to  inquire  how 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  stood  atii^cted  with  regard  to  Demetrius;  and  to  inquire 
secretly  into  what  he  had  said  there,  particularly  to  Quintius,  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  Philip  imagined  that  these  two  men  were  not  attached  to  any 
party;  but  they  were  the  adherents  of  Perseus,  and  had  engaged  in  his  conspiracy. 
Demetrius,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  transacting,  his  brother's  accusation  ex- 
cepted, had  no  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  pacify  his  father,  especially  when  he  found 
that  his  brother  had  so  ordered  n^itters,  that  he  could  not  have  the  least  access  to 
him.  All  he  therefore  endeavoured  wa;;,  to  keep  a  watchful  guard  over  his  words 
and  actions,  in  order  to  shun  all  occasions  of  suspicion  and  envy.  He  avoided  speak- 
ino- of  the  Romans,  or  holding  the  least  correspondence  with  them,  even  by  lettei*; 
kn'owing  it  was  this  that  chiefly  incensed  the  Macedonians  against  him.  He  ought  tx) 
have  taken  these  precautions  sooner;  but  this  3^oung  prince,  who  had  no  experience, 
and  was  frank  and  sincere  in  all  things,  and  jiKlged  ol'  others  from  himself,  imagined 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  court,  w^ith  whose  intrigues  and  artifices  he  ought  to 
have  been  better  acquainted.* 

Philip,  from  a  vulgar  opinion  which  prevailed  in  Macedoa,  that  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Ha2mus,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  Danube  and  the  Alps, 
miiiht  be  discovered,  was  curious  to  have  an  occular  demonstration  of  it;  imagining 
tJiat  this  pros[)CCt  might  be  of  some  service  to  the  design  he  meditated  of  making  Italy 
tlie  seat  of  war.  Hi;  only  took  Pei'seus  with  him,  and  sent  Demetrius  into  Macedo- 
nia, appointing  Didas,  governor  of  Poeonia,  and  one  of  the  king's  chief  ofliccrs,  to  es- 
cort hun.  This  governor  was  a  creature  of  Perseus,  wlio  had  taught  him  his  lesson 
perfectly;  and  exhorted  him,  above  all  things,  to  insinuate  himself  as  artfully  as  pos- 
BibRj  into  the  opinion  of  the  young  prince,  in  order  to  discover  all  his  secrets. 

Didas  executed  his  commission  but  too  well.  He  agreed  to  every  thing  that  D©- 
jQeLriu3  said,  ii^cated  his  ill  fate,  seemed  to  detest  the  injustice  and  insincerity  oThia 
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enemies,  who  represented  him,  on  all  occasions,  in  the  most  odious  light  to  his  father, 
and  ofiered  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost  in  whatever  lay  in  his  power.  Demetrius  at 
last  resolved  to  tiiy  to  the  Romans.  He  limcied  that  heaven  had  opened  him  a  certain 
means,  lor  it  was  neces:^ary  to  pass  through  Po^onia,  of  v.hich  Didas,  as  I  observed 
above,  was  governor;  and  accordingly  he  revealed  his  design  to  him.  Didas,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  sent  advice  of  this  to  Perseus,  and  the  latter  to  king  Philip;  who, 
after  having  undergone  inexpressible  fatigues  in  his  journey  up  Mount  Ha^mus,  re- 
turned with  no  better  information  from  his  inquiry  than  he  carried  witn  him.  The 
monarch  and  his  attendants  did  not,  however,  refute  the  vulgar  opinion,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  they  might  not  expose  so  ridiculous  a  journey  to  ine  laughter  of  the  public, 
rather  than  because  liiey  had  seen,  Irom  one  and  tlie  same  spot,  rivers,  seas  and 
mountains,  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  one  another.  However  that  were,  the  king  was 
at  that  time  employed  in  the  siege  of  a  city  called  Petra,  where  the  news  I  have"men- 
tioned  was  brought  them.  Herodotus,  the  bosom  friend  of  Demetrius,  was  seized, 
and  sirict  orders  were  given  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  prince. 

Phihp,  at  his  return  to  Macedon,  was  seized  with  a  deep  melancholy.  This  last 
attempt  of  Demetrius  went  to  his  heart.  He  thought,  however,  ihat  it  would  be 
proper  lor  him  to  wait  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  whom  he  had  sent  to -Rome, 
and  who  had  been  taught  their  lesson  hei'ore  they  left  Macedon.  They  reported  ex- 
actly whatever  had  been  dictated  to  them;  and  presented  the  king  with  a  forged 
letter,  sealed  with  the  counterfeit  seal  of  T.  Quintius,  in  vv^iich  iTe  desired  PhUip, 
''not  to  be  otlended  at  his  son  Demetrius,  ibr  some  unguaided  expressions  which 
might  have  escaped  him,  with  respect  to  the  succession  to  the  crown;  assuring  him, 
that  he  would  not  engage  in  any  attempt  contrary  to  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature." 
He  concludetl  with  observing,  "that  it  was  never  in  his  thoughts  to  give  him  such 
counsel."  This  letter  confirmed  all  that  Perseus  had  advanced  against  his  brother. 
Herodotus  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  died  on  the  rack,  without  charging  his  master 
with  any  thing. 

Perseus  again  accused  his  brother  before  the  king.  His  having  projected  the  de- 
sign of  fiying  to  the  Romans,  through  Pceonia,  and  of  bribino-  certain  persons  to 
accompany  him  in  his  flight,  was  imputed  to  him.  But  the  circumstance  which  bore 
hardest  against  him,  was  the  forged  letter  of  Quintius.  His  father  nevertheless  did 
not  declare  himself  publicly  against  him,  resolving  to  make  away  with  him  secretly; 
not  out  of  regard  to  his  son,  but  lest  the  noise  which  the  bringing  iiim  to  execution 
would  make,  should  discover  too  visibly  the  designs  he  projected  against  Rome.  At 
his  leaving  Thessalonica  to  go  to  Demetrias,  he  commanded  Didas  to  despatch  the 
young  prince.  The  latter  having  carried  Demetrius  with  him  into  Pceonia,  poisoned 
him  at  an  entertainment  that  was  made  after  a  sacrifice.  Demetrius  had  no  sooner 
drank  the  deadly  draught,  but  he  found  himself  seized  v/ith  violent  pains.  He  with- 
drew to  his  apartment,  complaining  bitterly  of  his  father's  cruelty,  and  loudly  charging 
his  brother  with  the  crime  of  fratricide,  and  Didas  with  his  barbarous  ireachery.°Hi3 
pains  increasing,  two  domestics  entered  the  room,  threw  blankets  over  his  head,  and 
stifled  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  young  prince,  Avho  deserved  a  much  better  late. 
Ahnost  two  years  were  elapsed,  before  the  conspiracy  of  Perseus  against  his  brother 
was  discovered.  In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  tortured  by  grief  and  remorse,  incessantly 
deplored  his  son's  murder,  and  reproached  himself  with  his  cruelty.  His  surviving 
son,  who  looked  upon  himself  already  as  king,  and  to  whom  the  courtiers  began  to 
attach  themselves,  from  the  expectation  that  he  would  soon  be  their  sovereign,  gave 
him  no  less  pain.  It  was  inhnitely  shocking  to  him  to  see  his  old  age  despised; 
some  waiting  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  liis  death,  and  others  not  e°ven  waitino' 
lor  it.* 

Among  those  who  had  access  to  him,  Antigonus  held  the  first  rank.  He  was 
nephew  to  another  Antigonus,  surnamed  Doson,  who  had  been  Philip's  guardian; 
and  under  that  name,  and  in  that  quality,  liad  reigned  ten  years.  This  worthy  man 
had  always  continued  inviolably  attached,  both  from  duty  and  aflection,  to  the  person 
of  his  jM-ince,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumults  and  cabakofthe  court.  Perseus  had  never 
cared  for  him;  but  this  inviolable  attachment  to  his  fiither  made  him  his  professed 
enemy.  Antigonus  plainly  perceived  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed, 
when  that  prince  should  succeed  to  the  crown.  Finding  that  Philip  began  toflucatu- 
ate  in  thought,  and  would,  from  time  to  time,  sigh  and  weep  for  his  son  Demetrius, 
he  thought  it  jr^roper  to  take  advantage  of  that  disposition;  when  sometimes  listening 
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lo  his  discourse  on  that  subject,  at  other  limes  beginning  it  himself,  and  regretting 
the  precipitate  manner  in  which  tliat  atlair  had  been  carried,  he  entered  into  his  sen- 
timents anil  complaints,  and  thereby  gave  them  new  three.  And  as  truth  always 
leaves  some  footsteps,  by  which  it  may  be  discerned,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  trace  out  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  conspiracy  of  Perseus. 

I'ue  persons  who  had  the  greatest  concern  in  that  black  affair,  and  of  whom  the 
strongest  suspicion  might  be  entertained,  were  Apelles  and  Philocles,  Avho  had  been 
sent  ambassadors  to  Kome;  and  had  brought  from  thence,  as  in  the  name  of  Quintius 
Flamininus,  the  letter  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  young  prince.  It  was  gene- 
rally whispered  at  court,  that  this  whole  letter  was  forged;  but  still  this  was  only  con- 
jecture, and  there  was  no  proof  of  it.  Very  luckily,  Xychus,  who  had  accompanied 
Apelles  and  Philocles,  in  quality  of  secretary  of  the  embassy,  happened  upon  some 
occasion  to  apply  to  Aniigonus,  immediately  he  put  him  under  an  arrest,  caused  him 
to  be  carried  to  the  palace,  and  leaving  him  under  a  strong  guard,  went  to  Philip. 
"I  imagined,''  says  he,  "royal  sir,  from  several  things  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  no- 
thing could  give  you  greater  pleasure,  than  to  know  exactly  what  idea  you  ought  to 
entertain  of  your  two  sons;  and  to  discover  which  of  them  it  was  that  made  an  at- 
tempt on  the  other's  life.  You  now  have  in  your  power  the  man  who  is  best  able  to 
jrive  von  a  perfect  account  of  that  whole  aliijir,  and  this  is  Xychus.  He  is  now  in 
your  palace,  and  3'ou  may  command  him  to  be  sent  for."  Xychus  being  immediately 
brouu-ht  in,  he  rirst  denied  every  thing;  but  he  spoke  so  very  faintly,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent he  would  make  a  full  discovery,  upon  being  ever  so  little  intimidated.  Accord- 
inglv",  the  instant  that  the  officer  of  justice  appeared,  he  made  a  full  confession,  re- 
vealed the  whole  intrigue  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  share  he  himself  had  in  it.  Im- 
mediately Philocles,  who  happened  to  be  in  court  at  that  time,  was  seized,  but  Apelles, 
who  was  absent,  hearing  that  Xychus  had  made  a  full  discovery,  fled  to  Italy.  His- 
tory does  not  inform  us  of  the  particulars  which  were  extorted  from  Philocles.  Some 
pretend,  that  having  resolutely  denied  the  charge  at  first,  he  was  utterly  confounded 
upon  his  being  confronted  with  Xychus.  According  to  other  historians,  he  bore  the 
torture  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  and  asserted  his  innocence  to  the  last.  All  these 
things  only  revived  the  sorrow  of  Philip;  a  father  equally  wretched,  whether  he  turn- 
ed his  reflections  to  his  murdered  son,  or  to  him  Avho  was  still  living. 

Perseus,  being  informed  that  his  whole  plot  had  been  discovered,  knew  too  well 
his  own  power  and  credit,  to  believe  it  necessary  to  secure  himself  by  flight.  The 
only  precaution  he  took  was,  a  resolution  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  court,  as  long  as 
his  father  should  liv^e,  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  resentment. 

Philip  did  not  believ^e  it  in  his  power  to  seize  Perseus,  and  bring  him  to  condign 
piHiishment.  The  only  thought  he  then  entertained  was,  to  prevent  his  enjoying 
with  imj)unity  the  fruits  of  his  inhuman  guilt.  In  this  view,  he  sent  for  Antigonus, 
to  whose  great  care  he  owed  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy;  and  whom  he  judged 
very  well  qiuiliiied,  both  on  account  of  his  personal  merit,  and  of  the  recent  fame  and 
glory  of  his  uncle  Antigonus,  to  fill  the  Macedonian  throne.  "Reduced,"  says  Philip, 
"to  the  deplorable  necessity  of  wishing  that  my  fate,  which  other  fathers  detest  as 
the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  can  belall  them,  the  being  childless,  I  now  am  resolv- 
ing to  bequeath  to  you  a  kingdom,  which  I  owe  to  the  guardianship  of  your  uncle; 
and  whicli  he  not  only  preserved  by  his  fidelity,  but  enlarged  considerably  by  his 
valour.  I  Icnow  no  man  worthy  of  the  crown  but  yourself,  xind  were  there  none 
capable  of  wearing  it  with  dignity,  I  had  infinitely  rather  it  should  be  lost  for  ever^ 
thaa  that  Perseus  should  have  it  as  the  reward  of  his  impious  perfidy.  Methinks,  I 
shall  see  Demetrius  rise  from  the  sepulchre,  and  restored  to  his  father,  if  I  can  be  so 
Ijappy  as  to  .substitute  you  in  his  place,  you,  who  alone  bewailed  the  untimely  death 
of  my  dear  son  and  the  unhappy  credulity  which  proved  his  destruction." 

Alter  this,  he  bestowed  the  highest  honours  on  Antigonus,  and  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  producing  fiim  in  the  mopt  advantageous  lighT  to  the  public.  While  Perseus 
resided  in  Thrace,  Philip  made  a  lour  through  several  cities  of  Macedon,  and  recom- 
mended Antigonus  to  all  the  noblemen  of  tlie  greatest  distinction,  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  affection;  and,  had  fiite  allowed  him  a  longer  life,  it  was  not  doubted  that  fie 
^vould  have  put  him  iii  posses^-ion  of  the  throne.  Having  left  Demetrias,  he  made  a 
considerable  stay  in  Thessaionica,  from  whence  he  went  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  fell 
dangerously  ill.  Tiie  physicians  declared,  that  his  sickness  proceeded  more  trom^his 
ttiind  than  his  bofly.     Grief  kept  him  continually  awake;  and  he  frequently  imagined 
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he  saw,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  ghost  of  the  ill-fated  Demetrius,  reproaching  him 
with  his  death,  and  calling  down  curses  on  his  head.  He  expired,  hewailing  one  of 
his  sons  with  a  shower  of  tears,  and  venting  the  most  horrid  imprecations  against 
the  other.  Antiffonus  might  have  been  raised  to  the  throne,  had  the  king's  death  been 
immediately  divulged.  Calligenes  the  physician,  who  presided  in  all  the  consultations 
did  not  stay  till  the  king  had  breathed  his  last;  but  the  very  instant  he  saw  that  it  was 
impossible  for  iiim  to  recover,  he  despatched  couriers  to  Perseus;  it  having  been 
agreed  between  them,  that  he  should  keep  them  in  readiness  for  that  purpose;  and 
he  concealed  the  king's  death  from  every  body  out  of  the  palace,  till  Perseus  appear- 
ed, whose  sudden  arrival  surprised  all  people.  He  then  took  possession  of  the  crown 
which  he  had  acquired  by  guilt. 

Perseus  reigned  eleven  years,  the  four  last  of  which  were  employed  in  war  against 
the  Romans,  for  which  he  made  preparations  from  his  accession  to  the  throne.  At 
last,  Paulus  .Emilius  gained  a  famous  victory  over  him,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon.  To  prevent  my  being  obliged  to  divide  and  interrupt  tb.e 
series  of  his  'nistory,  which  has  scarcely  any  connexion  with  that  of  the  other  kings, 
I  shall  refer  it  to  the  following  book,  where  it  shall  be  related  at  large,  and  without 
interruption. 

SECTION  II. SELEUCUS  PHILOPATOR  DIES  AND  IS  SUCCEEDED  AY  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES. 

DISTURBANCES    IN    EGYPT    AND  PALESTINE. 

Seleucus  Philopator  didnot  reign  long  in  Asia,  nor  did  he  perform  any  memora- 
ble action.  Under  him  happened  the  famous  incident  concerning  HeiioJorus,  related 
in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.*  The  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  enjoyed  at  that 
time  profound  tranquillity.  Onias  high-priest,  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  piety,  caused 
the  laws  of  God  to  be  strictly  observed  there;  and  prompted  even  kings  and  idola- 
trous princes  to  have  the  holy  place  in  the  highest  veneration.  They  honoured  it 
with  rich  uitls;  and  king  Seleucus  furnished,  from  his  own  private  revenues,  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the  solemnization  of  the  sacrinces.  Nevertheless,  the  perfidy  of  a 
Jew,  called  Simon,  governor  of  the  temple,  raised  on  a  sudden  a  great  disorder  in 
the  city.  This  man,  to  revenge  himself  of  the  opposition  which  Onias  the  high-priest 
made  to  his  unjust  enterprises,  informed  the  king,  that  there  were  immense  treasures 
in  the  temple,  which  were  not  designed  for  the  service  of  the  sacrifices,  and  that  he 
might  seize  upon  them  all.  The  king,  on  this  information,  sent  Heliodorus,  his  first 
minister,  to  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  carry  off  all  those  treasures. 

Heliodorus,  after  having  been  received  by  the  high-priest  with  honours  of  every 
kind,  told  him  the  motive  of  his  journey;  and  asked  him,  whether  the  information 
that  had  been  given  to  the  king,  with  regard  to  the  treasure,  was  true?  The  high- 
priest  told  him,  that  these  treasures  were  only  deposited  there  as  in  trust,  and  were 
allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  widows  and  orphans;  that  he  could  not  in  any  manner 
disposeof  them  in  wrong  of  those  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  who  iraagined  that 
they  could  not  secure  them  better  than  by  depositing  them  in  a  temple,  the  holiness 
of  which  was  revered  throughout  the  whole  universe.  Thus  treasure  consisted  of 
four  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  of  two  hundred  talents  of  gold.  However,  the 
minister  sent  from  that  prince,  insisting  on  the  orders  lie  had  received  from  court,  told 
iiiin  plainly,  that  this  money,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  must  all  be  carried 
to  the  king. 

The  day  appointed  fn"  carrying  it  off  being  come,  Heliodorus  came  to  the  temple, 
with  the  resolution  to  execute  his  commission.  Immediately,  the  whole  city  was 
seized  with  the  utmost  terror.  The  priests,  dressed  in  their  sacerdotal  v-estments, 
fell  prostrate  at  the  i'ooi  of  the  alter;  beseeching  the  God  of  heaven,  who  enacted  the 
tew  with  regard  to  deposits,  to  preserve  those  laid  up  in  his  temple.  Great  numbers 
fiocked  in  crowds,  and  jointly  besought  the  Creator  upon  their  knees,  not  to  suffer 
so  holy  a  place  to  be  profaned.  The  women  and  maidens,  covered  with  sackcloth, 
were  seen  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven.  It  was  a  spectacle  truly  worthy  of  com- 
passion, to  see  such  multitudes,  and  especially  the  high-priest,  pierced  with  the  deep- 
est affliction,  on  account  of  so  impious  a  sacrilege. 

By  this  time,  Heliodorus,  with  his  guards,  had  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  ireasui*j% 
and  was  preparing  to  break  it  open.  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty  now  revealed 
itself  by  the  most  sensible  mark;t   insomuch  that   all  those  who  had  dared  to  obey 

•  3  Maccabees,  iii.  t  Sed  Stii-ituK  omnipotentis  Dei  magnam  fecit  suse  ostentationis  evidentiani. 
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Heliodorus  were  struck  down  by  a  divine  power,  and  seized  with  a  terror  which  be- 
reaved them  of  all  their  faculties.  For  there  appeared  to  them  a  horse,  richly  capa- 
risoned, which,  rushincr  at  once  upon  Heliodorus,  struck  him,  several  times  with  his 
forefeet.  The  man  who  sat  on  this  horse,  had  a  terrible  aspect,  and  his  arms  seemed 
of  o"()ld.  At  the  same  time  were  seen,  two  young  men,  whose  beauty  dazzled  the 
eyetand  who  standing  on  each  side  of  Heliodorus,  scourged  him  incessantly,  and  in 
the  most  violent  manner,  with  their  whips.  Heliodorus,  falling  from  his  horse,  was 
taken  up  and  put  into  his  litter;  and  this  man,  who  a  moment  before  had  come  into 
the  tem])!e,  followed  by  a  great  train  of  guards,  was  forced  away  from  this  holy 
place,  and  had  no  one  to  succour  him;  and  tliat  because  the  power  of  God  had  dis- 
played itself  in  the  strongest  manner.  By  the  same  power  he  was  c^st  to  the  ground, 
speechless,  and  without  sht)wing  the  least  sign  of  life;  while  the  temple,  which  before 
resounded  vritii  nothing  but  lamentations,  now  eclioed  whh  the  shouts  of  all  the  people, 
who  returneil  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for  having  raised  the  glory  of  his  holy  temple 
by  the  etiect  of  hi;  power. 
'  But  now  some  of  the  iriends  of  Heliodorus  besought  the  high  priest  to  invoke 
God  in  his  favour.  Immediately  Onias  offered  a  sacrifice  for  his  health.  While  he 
was  praying,  the  two  young  men,  above  mentioned,  ar.peared  to  Heliodorus,  and 
said  to  him,  '"Return  thanks  to  Onias  the  high-priest;  lor  it  is  for  his  sake  that  the 
Lord  has  granted  your  life.  After  having  been  scouraged  from  heaven,  declare  to 
the  whole  world  his  miraculous  power."  Having  spoken  these  words,  they  vanished. 
Heliodorus  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  made  solemn  vows  to  liim  who  had  restored 
"him  to  life.  He  returned  thanks  to  Onias,  and  went  his  way;  declaring  to  every  one 
the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty,  to  which  he  himself  had  been  an  eye  witness. 
The  king  asking  him,  whether  he  believed  that  another  person  might  be  sent  with 
safety  to  Jerusalem,  he  answered,  "In  case  you  have  an  enemy,  or  any  traitorous 
wretch  who  has  a  design  upon  your  crown,  send  him  thither,  and  you  will  see  him 
return  back  quite  flayed  with  scourging,  and  he  perhaps  may  die  under  it.  For  he 
who  inhabiteth  the  heavens,  is  himself  present  in  that  place;  he  is  the  guardian  and 
protector  of  it;  and  he  strikes  those  mortally  who  go  thither  to  injure  it." 

The  king  was  soon  punished  for  this  sacrilegious  act,  by  the  very  man  whom  he 
had  commanded  to  plunder  the  temple.  Antiochus  the  Great  having,  after  his  defeat 
at  Sypilus,  concluded  tiie  ignominious  peace  with  the  Romans  before  mentioned,  had 
given  them,  among  other  hostages,  Antiochus,  one  of  his  sons,  and  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  Seleucus.  He  resided  thirteen  years  in  Rome.  Seleucus  his  brother  vv^anted 
him,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known,  perhaps  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  some  mil- 
itary expedition  which  he  might  judge  him  capable  of  executing;  and  to  obtain  him, 
he  sent  Demetrius,  his  only  son,  who  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  to  Rome,  as  a 
hostage  in  the  room  of  Antiochus.'^  During  the  absence  of  the  two  heirs  to  the 
crown,  one  of  whom  was  gone  to  Rome,  and  the  other  not  returned  from  it,  Helio- 
dorus imagined  he  might,  v/iih  very  little  diiTiculty,  seize  upon  it,  by  taking  off  Se- 
kucus;  and  accorcliugly,  he  poisoned  him.f 

In  this  manner  was  fulfilled  tlie  ])rophecy  of  Daniel.  After  speaking  of  the  death 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  he  adds,  ^'Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  a  raiser  of  taxes 
in  the  irlory  of  the  kingdom;  but  within  iew  daysj  he  shall  be  destroyed,  neither  in 
anger  nor  in  battle."§  These  iew  \yords  denote,  evidently,  the  short  and  obscure 
reign  of  Seleucus,  and  the  kind  of  death  he  was  to  die.  The  Hebrew  text  points  him 
out  still  more  clearly.  "There  shall  arise  up  in  his  place,"  of  Antiochus,  "a  man 
who,  as  an  extortioner,  a  collector  of  taxes,  shall  cause  to  pass  away,  and  shall  de- 
stroy, the  glory  of  the  kingdom."  And,  indeed,  this  was  the  sole  employment  of  his 
reign.  He  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  Romans,  by  the  articles  of  the  peace  concluded 
between  them,  a  thousand  indents  annually;  and  tlic  twelve  years  of  this  tribute  ex- 
actly end  with  his  life.     He  reigned  but  eleven  years. 

Antiochus,  afterwards  surnamed  Epiphanes,  who  was  returning  from  Rome, into 
Syria,  had  advice  brought  at  Athens,  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus.  He  was 
told,  that  the  usurper  had  a  very  strong  party,  but  that  another  was  forming  in  favour 
of  Ptolemy,  whose  claim  was  f()unded  in  right  of  iiis  mother,  the  late  king's  sister. 
Antiochus  had  recourse  to  Eumenes  king  of  Pcrgamus,  and  to  Attalus  his'^brother, 
who  seated  him  on  the  throne,  after  having  expelled  Heliodorus.|| 

•Appinn.  in.Syr.  p.   116.  tA.   M,  3829.     Ant.  J.  C.  175. 
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The  prophet  Daniel,  from  verse  21,  of  chapter  xi.  to  the  end  of  chapter  xii.  fore- 
tells every  thing  that  was  to  befall  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  a  cruel  persecutor 
of  the  Jews,  and  who  is  pointed  out  elsewhere  by  the  "little  horn  which  was  to  issue 
out  of  one  of  the  four  large  horns."*    I  shall  explain  this  prophecy  hereafter. 

Here,  chap.  xi.  ver.  21,  the  prophet  describes  his  accession  to  the  throne,  "And 
in  his  (Seleucus)  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person,  to  w^hom  they  shall  not  give  the 
honour  of  the  kingdom;  but  he  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by 
flatteries."  The  conduct  of  Antiochus  shall  show  how  vile  he  was.  It  is  said,  "that 
to  him  they  shall  not  give  the  honours  of  the  kingdom."  He  did  not  obtain  the 
crown,  either  by  right  of  birth,  as  hi?,  brother  Seleucus  had  lefb  behind  him  a  son  who 
was  his  lawful  heir,  or  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people;  Eumenes  and  Atlalus  having 
set  it  on  his  head.  Being  returned  from  the  west,  "peaceably,  or  rather  secretely,"  to 
surprise  his  rival,  he  won  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  his  artifices,  and  a  specious  ap- 
pearance of  clemency. 

He  assumed  the  title  of  Epiphanes,  that  is,  the  Illustrious;  which  title  was  never 
worse  applied.  The  whole  series  of  his  life  will  show,  that  he  deserved  much  more 
that  of  "Epimenes,  Mad  or  Furious,"  which  some  people  gave  him.f 

Some  circumstances  related  of  him  prove  how  justly  the  epithet,  vile,  is  bestowed 
upon  him  in  Scripture.  He  used  frequently  to  go  out  of  his  palace,  accompanied 
only  by  two  or  three  domestics,  and  ramble  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Antioch.  He 
would  spend  his  tjmg  in  talking  with  goldsmiths  and  engravers  in  their  shops;  and 
in  disputing  with  thenj  on  the  most  minute  particulars  relating  to  the  arts  they  pro- 
fessed, and  which  he  ridiculously  boasted  he  understood  as  well  as  they.  He  would 
very  often  stoop  so  low  as  to  converse  with  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and  mix  in- 
discriminately with  them  in  the  places  where  they  were  assembled.  On  these  occa-r 
sions,  he  would  sit  and  drink  with  foreigners  of  the  meanest  condition  of  life.  When- 
ever he  heard  of  any  party  of  pleasure  between  young  people,  he  used  to  go,  without 
saying  a  word  to  any  person,  and  join  in  all  their  wanton  fooleries;  would  carouse 
and  sing  with  them,  without  observing  the  least  order  or  decorum.  He  sometimes 
would  take  it  into  his  head  to  divest  himself  of  his  royal  habit,  and  put  on  a  Roman 
robe;  and  in  that  garb  would  go  from  street  to  street,  as  he  had  seen  the  Candida  teg 
do  in  the  election  for  dignities,  He  asked  the  citizens  to  favour  him  with  their  votes, 
by  giving  his  hand  to  one,  by  embracing  another;  and  sometimes  would  set  up  for 
?edile;  and  at  other  limes  for  tribune.  After  having  got  himself  elected,  he  would  call 
for  the  Curule  chair;t  when,  seating  himself  in  it,  he  judged  the  petty  suits  relating 
to  contracts  of  buying  or  selling,  and  pronounced  sentence  with  as  much  seriousness 
and  gravity,  as  if  he  decided  affairs  of  the  utmostjmportance.  We  are  likewise  told, 
that  he  was  very  much  given  to  drinking;  that  he  squandered  away  a  great  part  of 
his  revenues  in  excess  and  debauch;  and  that  when  intoxicated,  he  would  frequently 
traverse  the  city,  throwing  away  handfuls  ol' money  among  the  popula'ce,  and  crying, 
'Catch  as  catch  can."  At  other  times,  he  would  leave  his  palace,  dressed  in  a  Rof 
man  robe,  with  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head,  and  walk  without  attendants  about  the 
streets;  on  which  occasions,  if  any  person  offered  to  follow  him,  he  used  to  pelt  him 
with  stones,  always  carrying  a  great  quantity  under  his  robe  for  that  purpose.  He 
used  often  to  go  and  bathe  himself  in  the  public  baths  with  the  common  people,  where 
he  committed  such  extrav^agances,  as  made  every  body  despise  him.  After  what 
has  been  said,  and  I  omit  a  great  many  other  particulars,  I  submit  to  the  reader's 
judgment,  wliether  Antiochus  did  not  merit  the  title  of  Senseless,  rather  than  that  of 
illustrious. 

Scarcely  was  Antiochus  well  seated  on  the  throne,  when  Jason,  brother  of  Onias; 
the  Jewish  night-priest,  having  formed  a  design  to  supplant  his  brother,  offered  that 
prince,  secretly,  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  besides  eighty  more,  for  another  ar^ 
tide,  upon  condition  that  he  should  appoint  him  high-priest.  He  succeeded  in  his 
negotiation;  and  accordingly  Onias,  wbo  was  universally  revered  for  his  strict  piety 
and  justice,  was  deposed,  and  Jason  established  in  his  room.  The  latter  subverted 
entirely  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  brought  infinite  calamities  upon  the  Jewish 
jiation,  as  appears  from  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus.§ 

•Dan.  viii.9.  +Athen.  1.  v.  p.  1Q3. 
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In  Ecryyt,  from  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Cleopatra  his  widow,  sister  of 
Antiocluis  Epiphanes,  had  assumed  the  regency,  and  the  tuition  of  her  young  son, 
and  had  acquitted  herself  Avith  the  greatest  care  and  prudence.* 

But  dying  that  year,  the  regency  fell  to  Lenseus,  a  nobleman  of  great  distinction 
in  that  country;  and  Eulseus  the  eunuch  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  king's 
education.  These  were  no  sooner  in  dieir  employments,  than  they  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  demand  Coelosyria  and  Palestine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  a  demand  that 
very  soon  after  occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  crowns.  Cleopatra,  who  was 
mother  of  one  of  these  kings,  and  sister  to  the  other,  had  prevented  them  as  long  as 
she  lived  from  coming  to  a  rupture.  But  the  new  regents  did  not  show  so  mucli 
regard  for  Antiochus,  nor  scruple  to  demand  of  him  what  they  believed  their  sove- 
reign's right.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs  had  always  possessed  the 
sovereignty  of  these  provinces  from  the  first  Ptolemy,  till  Antiochus  the  Great  dis- 
possessed Ptolemy  Epiphanes  of  them,  and  left  them  to  Seleucus,  his  son,  with  na 
other  right  than  that  of  conquest.  They  had  descended,  from  the  latter,  to  his  bro- 
ther Aniiochiis.t 

The  Egyptians,  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  declared,  that  in  the  last  division  of 
the  empire  between  the  four  successors  of  Alexander,  who  possessed  themselves  of  all 
countries  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  three  provinces  had  been  assigned  to  Ptolemy  So- 
ter;  that  himself,  and  his  successors  to  the  crown  of  Egypt,  had  enjoyed  them  from 
that  time  till  the  battle  of  Paneas,  the  gaining  of  which  had  eilbbled  Antiochus  the 
Great  to  dispossess  Egypt  of  those  ])rovinces;  that  this  prince'  had  stipulated,  when 
he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  restore  to  him  at  the  same  time  those 
provinces  as  her  dowry;  and  that  this  was  the  principal  article  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract. 

Antiochus  denied  both  these  facts;  and  pretended  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  gen- 
eral division  which  had  been  made  of  Alexander's  empire,  all  Syria,  including  Ccelo- 
syria  and  Palestine,  had  been  assigned  to  Seleucus  Nicator;  and  that  consequently 
they  belonged  justly  to  the  prince  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  With  re- 
gard to  the  marriage  contract,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Egyptians  demanded  back 
those  provinces,  he  asserted  that  it  was  an  absolute  chimera.  In  fine,  after  having 
given  their  reasons  on  both  sides,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  decide  their  pretensions  by  force  of  arms. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  being  entered  on  his  fifteenth  year,  was  declared  of  age.  Great 
preparations  were  made  in  Alexandria  for  the  solemnity  of  his  coronation,  according 
to  the  Egyptian  custom.  Antiochus  sent  Apollonius,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  of 
his  court,  with  the  character  of  allibassador,  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  and  to 
congratulate  him  upon  it  in  his  name.  This,  in  outward  appearance,  Avas  done  in 
honour  of  his  nephew;  but  the  real  motive  was,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  designs  of 
that  court  with  respect  to  the  provinces  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  what 
measures  were  taking  with  regard  to  them.  The  instant  he  heard,  on  the  return  of 
Apollonius,  that  all  things  were  preparing  for  war,  he  went  by  sea  to  Joppa,  visited 
the  frontiers  of  the  country,  and  put  it  in  a  condition  of  defending  itself  against  all  the 
attacks  of  the  Egypiians.t 

In  his  prof^ress,  he  took  Jerusalem  in  his  way.  Jason  and  the  whole  city  received 
him  there  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence.  Notwithstanding  the  honours 
paid  him  in  Jerusalem,  he  afterwards  brought  great  calamities  on  that  city,  and  the 
whole  Jewish  nation.  From  Jerusalem  he  went  to  Phoenicia,  and  after  having  settled 
all  things  in  every  place  through  which  he  passed,  he  returned  to  Antioch. 

The  same  Apollonius  had  been  sent  by  Antiochus  to  Rome,  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy. He  niade  excuses  to  the  senate  for  his  master's  having  sent  the  tribute  later 
than  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Besides  the  sum  due,  he  made  a  present  to  the 
people  of  several  golden  vases.  He  demanded,  in  the  name  of  that  princQ,  that  the 
alliance  and  friendship,  which  had  been  granted  his  father,  should  be  renewed  with 
him;  and  desired  that  tlic  Romans  would  give  him  such  orders  as  suited  a  king,  who 
valued  himself  on  being  their  affectionate  and  faithful  ally.  He  added,  that  his  sov- 
ereign could  never  l()rget  the  great  favours  he  received  from  the  senate,  from  all  the 
youths  of  Rome,  and  from  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  during  his  abode  in 
that  city,  where  he  had  been  treated,  not  merely  as  a  hostage,  but  as  a  monarch.  The 
senate  made  an  obliging  answer  to  these  several  particulars,  and  dismissed  Apollonius 
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with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction,  and  laden  with  presents.  It  was  well  known, 
from  the  RomRn  ambassadors  who  had  been  in  Syria,  that  he  was  very  much  esteem- 
ed hv  the  king-,  and  had  the  highest  reo^ard  (or  the  Romans.* 

Jason,  the  year  following,  sent  his  brother  Menelaus  to  Antioch,  to  pay  the  tribute 
to  the  king,  and  to  negotiate  some  other  affairs  of  great  importance.  But  that  perfi- 
dious wretch,  in  the  audience  to  which  he  was  admitted,  instead  of  confining  himself 
to  the  orders  of  his  commission,  supplanted  his  brother,  and  obtained  his  office,  by  of- 
ferintr  three  hundred  talents  more  than  he  did.  This  new  choice  gave  rise  to  tumults, 
disorders,  murders,  and  sacrilegious  acts;  but  the  death  of  Onias,  who  was  universal- 
ly beloved  and  revered,  crowned  the  wliole.  Antiochus,  though  so  very  hard  heart- 
ed, however,  lamented  his  death,  and  brought  the  murderer  to  condign  punishment. 
I  make(mly  a  transient  mention  of  these  facts,  and  omit  the  principal  circumstances 
of  them,  because  they  bel  )ng  properly  to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  which  does  not  en- 
ter into  my  plan,  and  ol'  which  I  relate  only  such  particulars  at  large,  as  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  entirely  omitted,  or  abridged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  their 
beauty.t 

Antiochus,  who,  from  the  return  of  Apollonius  from  the  Egyptian  court,  had  been 
preparing  for  war,  with  which  he  saw  himself  threatened  by  Ptolemy,  on  account  of 
Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  finding  himself  in  a  condition  to  begin  it,  resolved  not  to 
wait  for  it  in  his  own  dominions,  but  to  carry  his  arms  into  the  enemy's  country.  He 
imagined  that,  as  Ptolemy  was  but  sixteen,  and  was  governed  entirely  by  weak  min- 
isters, he  should  be  able  to  bring  him  to  what  terms  he  pleased.  He  was  persuaded 
that  the  Romans,  under  whose  protection  the  Egyptians  had  put  themselves,  were 
engaged  in  so  many  affairs,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  latter  the 
least  succour;  and  that  the  war  they  were  carrying  on  against  Perseus,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  would  not  aitow  them  leisure  for  it.  In  a  word,  he  thought  the  present  junc- 
ture very  favourable  for  him  to  decide  his  difference  with  the  Egyptians  on  account 
of  these  provinces.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  to  observe  measures  with  the  Romans,  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  senate  to  represent  the  right  he  had  to  the  provinces  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine, 
of  which  he  was  actually  possessed,  and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  engaging  in  a 
war  for  the  support  of  his  pretensions;  immediately  after  which,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  marched  toward  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy's  army 
came  up  with  his  near  Mount  Casius  and  Pelusium,  and  fought  a  battle,  in  which  An- 
tiochus was  victorious.  He  made  so  good  use  of  his  success,  that  he  put  the  ii-ontier 
in  a  condition  to  serve  as  a  barrier,  and  to  check  the  utmost  efforts  the  Egyptians 
might  make  to  recover  those  provinces.  This  was  his  first  expedition  into  Egypt; 
after  which,  without  engaging  in  any  other  enterprise  that  year,  he  returned  to  Tyre, 
and  made  the  neighbourhood  of  it  the  winter-quarters  for  his  army. 

During  his  stay  there,  three  persons,  deputed  from  the  Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem, 
came  to  complain  of  Menelaus,  whom  they  proved  to  be  guilty  in  his  presence  of  im- 
piety and  sacrilege.§  The  king  was  going  to  condemn  him,  but,  at  the  request  of 
Ptolemy  Macron,  one  of  his  ministers,  in  the  interest  of  Menelaus,  he  cleared  him, 
and  put  to  death  the  three  deputies  as  false  witnesses;  "an  action,"  says  the  author  of 
MaccabeeSjII  "so  very  unjust,  that  before  the  Scythians,  they  would  have  been  judged 
innocent."  The  Tynans,  touched  with  compassion  at  their  unhappy  fate,  gave  them 
honourable  interment. 

This  Ptolemy  Macron,  having  been  formerly  governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  un- 
der king  Ptolemy  Philometer,  had  kept  in  his  own  hands,  during  the  minority  of  that 
monarch,  all  the  revenues  of  that  country;  and  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  ministers^  though  they  made  the  warmest  instances  upon  that  head; 
but  had  constantly  refused  to  regard  them,  from  justly  suspecting  their  fidelity.  At 
the  coronation  of  the  king,  he  brought  the  whole  treasure  to  Alexandria,  and  depos- 
ited it  in  the  exchequer.  A  rare  instance  of  a  noble  disregard  of  wealth,  in  a  man 
who  had  all  the  finances  at  his  disposal!  So  considerable  a  sum,  and  coming  at  a  time 
when  the  government  was  in  extreme  want  of  moneys  had  done  him  great  honour, 
and  gained  him  great  reputation  at  court.  But,  afterwards,  exasperated  at  some  ill 
treatment  he  met  with  from  the  ministers,  or  at  his  not  having  been  rewarded  for 
so  important  a  service,  he  rebelled  against  Ptolemy,  entered  into  the  service  of  An- 
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fiochus,  and  delivered  up  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  liira.  That  king  received  hiin  witii 
infinite  satisfaction,  took  him  into  the  number  ol"  his  confidents,  made  him  governor 
of  Ct^losyria  and  Palestine;  and  sent  to  Cyprus,  in  his  room,  Crates,  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  castle  at  Jerusalem  under  Sostrates.  Frequent  mention  is  made  oi* 
this  Ptolemy  Macron  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees.* 

Antiochus  spent  the  whole  winter  in  making  fresh  preparations  for  a  second  expedi- 
tion into  Egypt;  and,  as  sooil  as  the  season  would  permit  it,  invaded  that  country  both 
by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  had  raised  a  very  considerable  army,  but  without  success; 
for  Antiochus  gained  a  second  battle  on  the  frontiers,  took  the  city  of  Pelusium,  and 
marched  to  the  very  centre  of  Egypt.  In  this  last  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  in 
his  power  to  have  prevented  a  single  man  from  escaping;  but,  the  mote  completely 
to  ruin  his  nephew,  instead  of  making  use  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  he  himself 
rode  up  and  down  on  all  sides,  and  obliged  his  soldiers  to  discontinue  the  slaughter. 
This  clemency  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians;  and  when  he  advanced  into 
the  country,  all  the  inhabitants  came  in  crowdslo  pay  their  submission  to  him;  so  that 
he  soon  took  Memphis,  and  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  except  Alexandria,  which  alone  held 
out  against  him.f 

Philometer  was  either  taken,  or  surrendered  himself  to  Antiochus,  who  set  him  at 
full  liberty.  After  this,  they  had  but  one  table;  lived,  seemingly,  in  great  friendship; 
and  for  some  time,  Antiochus  aflected  to  be  extremely  careful  of  the  interest  of  the 
young  king,  his  nephew,  and  to  regulate  his  afliiirs  as  his  guardian.  But  when  he 
had  once  possessed  liimself  of  the  country,  under  that  pretext,  he  seized  whatever  he 
thought  fit,  plundered  all  places,  and  enriched  himself,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Egyptians. 

Philometer  made  a  miserable  figure  all  this  time*  In  the  field,  he  had  always  kept 
as  far  as  possible  from  danger,  and  had  not  even  shown  himself  to  those  who  fought 
for  him;  and,  after  the  battle,  submitted  himself,  in  the  most  abject  manner,  to  Antio- 
chus, by  whom  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dispossessed  of  so  fine  a  kingdom,  without 
making  any  effert  to  preserve  it!  This,  however,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  want  of 
courage  and  natural  capacity,  for  he  afterwards  gave  proofs  of  both,  as  to  the  effects 
of  his  soft  and  effeminate  education  under  Euteus  liis  governor.  That  eunuch,  who, 
also,  was  his  prime  minister,  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  plunge  him  in  luxury 
and  effeminacy,  in  order  to  make  Iiim  incapable  of  affairs;  and"  to  make  himself  as  ne- 
cessary when  the  young  prince  should  be  of  age,  as  fie  had  been  during  his  minority, 
and  thereby  engross  all  power  in  his  own  hands.t 

When  Antiochus  was  in  Egypt,  a  false  report  of  his  death  spread  throughout 
Palestine.  Jason  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  recover  the  emplovment  he 
had  lost  in  that  country.  He  accordingly  marched  with  somewhat  more  than  a 
thousand  men  to  Jerusalem;  and  there,  by  tf:e  assistance  of  his  partizans  in  the  city, 
made  liimself  master  of  it;  drove  out  Menelaus,  wfio  withdrew  to  the  citadrl,  exer- 
cised every  species  of  cruelty  upon  his  fellow-citizens,  and  unmercifully  put  to  death 
all  those  who  fell  into  his  h-.mds,  and  whom  he  considered  as  his  enem'ies.§ 

When  advice  of  this  was  brought  to  Antiochus  in  E'gypt,  he  concluded  that  the 
Jews  had  made  a  general  insurrection,  and  therefore  set  forward  immediately  to  quell 
It.     Phe  circumstance  which  most  exasperated  him  was,  his  being  infJirmed  that  the 


i''y  ot  the  soldiers,  he  caused  eighty  ..,^.. 
sand  men  to  be  inhumanly  butchered.   Forty  thousand  were  also  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  like  numbersold  to  tfie  neighbouring  nations. 

But  not  yet  satisfied,  this  impious  moliarch  entered  forcibly  into  the  temple  as  far 
asthe  sanctuary,  and  the  most  sacred  places;  even  pollutin'o-,  by  his  presence,  the 
holy  ot  holies,  winther  the  traitor  Menelaus  led  him.  After  this,"'adding  sacrileo-e  to 
profanation,  he  carried  a^vay  the  altar  of  perfumes,  the  table  for  the  show-bread,  the 
candlestick  with  seven  branches,  belongino;  to  the  sanctuary;  all  these  were  of  gold; 
with  several  other  vases,  utensils,  and  gifts  of  kings,  also  of' gold.  He  plundered  the 
City,  and  returned  to  Antioch  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Judea  and  Eo-ypt,  all  which 
together  amounted  to  immense  sums.||     To  complete  the  calamity  of  tfie  Jews,  An- 
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tiochus  at  his  setting  out,  appointed,  as  governor  over  Judea,  a  Pliryglan,  named 
JPIiilip,  a  man  of  ^reat  cruelty;  he  nominated  Andronicus,  a  man  of  the  like  barhar- 
t)us  disposition,  governor  of  Samaria:  and  bestowed  on  Menelaus,  the  most  wicked 
'of  the  three,  the  title  of  high-priest,  investing  him  with  the  authority  annexed  to 
that  office. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  calamities  which  had  been  foretold  to  Jerusalem 
by  strange  phenomena  in  the  -skies,  which  had  appeared  there,  some  time  before, 
during  forty  days  successively.  These  were  men,  some  on  horseback,  and  others  on 
Foot,  arnieci  with  shields,  lances,  and  swords,  who,  forming  considerble  bodies,  com- 
batted  in  the  air  like  two  armies  in  battle.* 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  Philometer  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  whom  he  suffered 
to  govern  his  kingdom  at  discretion,  considered  him  as  lost  to  them,  and  therefore 
seated  his  youno;er  brother  upon  the  throne,  which  they  first  declared  void.t  On  this 
occasion,  he  had  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  II.  given  him,  which  was  soon 
changed  to  that  of  Cacergetes;  the  former  signifying  Beneficent,  and  the  latter  Ma- 
levolent. He  afterwards  was  called  Physcon,  X  or  Tun-bellied,  because  his  immoderate 
eating  had  made  him  remarkably  corpulent.§  Most  historians  mention  him  under 
Ifie  latter  epithet.  Cineas  and  Cumanus  were  appointed  his  chief  ministers,  and  were 
ordered  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  affairs  of  tlie  king- 
dom to  their  former  flourishing  condition. || 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  was  transacting,  took  occasion  thereupon  to 
return  a  third  time  into  Egypt,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring  the  dethroned 
monarch,  but  in  reality,  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom.  He  de- 
feated the  Alexandrians  in  a  sea  fight  near  Pelusium,  marched  his  forces  into  Egyptj 
and  advanced  directly  toward  Alexandria,  in  order  to  besiege  it.  The  young  king 
consulted  his  two  ministers,  who  advised  him  to  summon  a  grand  council,  composed 
of  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  army;  and  to  deliberate  with  them  on  the  measures 
prop!?r  to  be  taken  on  the  present  exigency.  After  many  debates,  they  came  at  last 
to  this  resolution,  that,  as  their  affairs  were  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  endeavour  a  reconciliatian  with  Antiochus;  and  that 
the  ambassadors  of  the  several  states  of  Greece,  who  were  in  Alexandria  at  that  time 
should  be  desired  to  employ  their  meditation;  which  they  readily  consented. 

They  went  by  water  up  the  river  to  Antiochus  with  the  overtures  of  peace,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  Ptolemy's  ambassadors,  who  had  the  same  instructions.  He  o-ave 
them  a  very  gracious  reception  in  his  camp,  regaled  them  that  day  in  a  very  mag- 
nificent manner,  and  appointed  them  to  make  their  proposals  on  the  morrow\  The 
Achfeans  spoke  first,  and  afterwards  the  rest  in  their  turns.  All  were  unanimous 
in  their  accusation  of  Eulseus;  ascribing  the  calamities  of  the  war  to  his  mal-admi- 
nistration,  and  to  the  minority  of  Ptolemy  Philometer.  At  the  same  time,  they  apo- 
logized in  a  very  artful  manner  for  the  new  king,  and  employed  all  their  power  of 
rhetoric  to  move  Antiochus  in  his  favour,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  treat  with  Ptole- 
my; laying  great  stress  on  their  affinity. 

Antiochus,  in  the  answer  he  gave,  agreed  entirely  with  them  as  to  the  cause  and 
origin  of  the  war;  took  occasion  from  thence  to  enforce  the  right  he  had  to  Coelosyria 
and  Palestine;  alleged  the  reasons  we  have  related  above;  and  produced  some  authen- 
tic instruments,  which  were  judged  so  strong,  that  all  the  members  of  this  cono-ress 
were  convinced  that  he  had  the  justest  right  to  those  provinces.  As  to  the  conditions  of 
the  peace,  he  postponed  them  till  another  opportunity;  promising  them  that  he  would 
make  preparations  for  a  solemn  treaty,  as  soon  as  two  absent  persons,  whom  he  named, 
should  be  with  him;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  take  a  single  step 
without  them. 

After  this  answer,  he  decamped,  came  to  Naucratis,  marched  from  thence  to  Alex- 
andria, and  began  to  besiege  it.  In  this  extremity,  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  and  Cleopatra 
his  sister,  who  were  in  the  city,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  representing  the  calamity 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  imploring  the  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  ambassa- 
dors appeared  in  the  audience,  to  which  they  were  admitted  by  the  senate,  with  all 
the  marks  of  sorrow  used  at  that  time  in  the  greatest  afflictions,  and  made  a  speech 
TStill  more  affecting.  They  observed,  that  the  authority  of  the  Romans  was  so  much 
revered  by  all  nations  and  kings,  and  that  Antiochus,  particularly,  had  received  so 

*2  Maccab.  V.  2— 4.  tA.  M.  3835.    Ant.  J.  C.  169.    Porphyr.  in  Grsec.  Euseb,  Scaljg. 
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many  obligations  from  them,  that,  if  they  would  only  declare  by  tbeir  ambasfsadorg, 
that  tiie  senate  did  not  approve  of  his  making  war  against  kings  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  they  did  not  doubt  that  Antiochus  would  immediately  draw  off  his  troops  from 
Alexandria,  and  return  to  Syria:  that,  should  the  senate  refuse  to  afford  them  their 
protection,  Ptolem.y  and  Cleopatra,  being  expelled  from  their  kingdom,  would  be  imj 
mediately  reduced  to  fly  to  Rome;  and  that  it  would  reflect  a  hishonour  on  the  Romans, 
should  the  world  have  an  opportunity  to  say,  that  they  had  neglected  to  aid  the  king 
and  queen,  at  a  time  when  their  afliiirs  were  so  desperate.* 

The  senate,  moved  with  their  remonstrances,  and  persuaded  that  it  would  not  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  Romans  to  suffer  Antiochus  to  attain  to  such  a  height  of  power, 
which  would  be  too  formidable,  should  he  unite  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  that  of  Syria, 
resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Egypt,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  C.  Popilius  Lenas, 
C.  Decimus,  and  C.  Hostilius,  were  appointed  for  this  important  negotiation.  Their 
instructions  were,  that  they  should  first  wait  upon  Antiochus,  afld  afterwards  on 
Ptolemy;  should  order  them,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  suspend  all  hostilities,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war:  and  that,  should  either  of  the  parties  refuse  a  compliance,  the 
Romans  would  no  longer  consider  them  as  their  friend  and  ally,  As  the  danger  was 
imminent,  three  days  after  the  resolution  had  been  taken  in  the  senate,  they  set  out 
from  Rome  with  the  Egyptian  ambassadors. 

A  short  time  before  their  departure,  some  Rhodian  ambassadors  arrived  in  Egypt, 
who  came  expressly  to  terminate,  if  possible,  the  divisions  between  the  two  crowns. 
They  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  went  from  thence  to  the  camp  of  Antiochus.  They 
did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  induce  him  to  an  accommodation  with  the  king  of 
Egypt;  strongly  insisting  on  the  friendship  with  which  both  crowns  had  so  long 
iionoured  them;  and  how  nearly  it  concerned  them  to  employ  their  good  offices,  in 
order  to  settle  a  lasting  peace  between  them.  As  they  expatiated  considerably  on 
these  points,  Antiochus  interrupted  them,  and  declared  in  a  few  words,  that  they  had 
no  occasion  to  make  long  harangues  on  this  subject;  that  the  crown  belonged  to  the 
elder  of  the  two  brothers,  with  whom  he  had  concluded  a  peace,  and  contracted  a 
strict  friendship;  that,  if  he  were  recalled  and  replaced  upon  the  throne,  the  war 
would  be  ended  at  once.j 

He  said  these  words,  but  harboured  a  very  different  design;  his  view  being  only 
to  perplex  affairs,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends.  The  resistance  he  met  with 
from  Alexandria,  the  siege  of  which  he  plainly  saw  he  should  be  forced  to  raise, 
obliged  him  to  change  his  plan,  and  conclude,  that  it  would  henceforward  be  his  in- 
terest to  keep  up  an  enmity,  and  occasion  a  war  between  the  two  brothers,  which 
might  weaken  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  should  be  in  his  power  to  subdue  both 
whenever  he  pleased,  [n  this  view  he  raised  the  siege,  marched  toward  Memphis, 
and  gave  Philomeier,  in  outward  appearance,  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom,  Pelu- 
sium  excepted,  which  he  kept  as  a  key  for  entering  Egypt  when  he  pleased,  and  the 
instant  matters  should  be  ripe  for  his  purpose.  After  having  made  these  dispositions, 
he  returned  to  Antioch-I 

Philometer  began  at  last  to  awake  from  the  lethargy  into  which  his  indolent  effem- 
inacy had  plunged  him,  and  to  be  sensible  of  all  the  calamities  these  revolutions  had 
brouglit  upon  him.  He  had  even  natural  penetration  enough  to  see  through  the  de- 
sign of  Antiochus;  and  that  king's  keeping  possession  of  Pelusium  entirely  opened  his 
eyes.  He  saw  plainly,  that  he  kept  this  key  of  Egypt  with  no  other  view  than  to  re- 
enter by  it,  when  his  brother  and  himself  should  be  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  unable 
to  make  the  least  resistance;  and  that  then,  both  would  fall  victims  to  his  ambition. 
The  instant,  therefore,  that  Antiochus  marched  away,  he  sent  to  inform  his  brother, 
that  lie  desired  they  might  come  to  an  accommodation,  which  was  accordingly  effect- 
ed, by  the  mediation  of"  Cleopatra  their  sister,  on  condition  that  the  two  brothers 
should  reign  jointly.  Philometer  returned  to  Alexandria,  Egypt  was  restored  to  its 
former  tranquillity,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  had  suffered  exceedingly  during  the  war. 

Had  Antiochus  spoken  Irom  his  heart,  when  he  declared  that  the  sole  design  of  his 
coming  into  Egypt  was  to  restore  Philometer  to  his  throne,  he  would  have  been  pleas- 
ed to  hear  that  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled.  But  he  was  far  from  entertaining 
such  thoughts:  and  I  before  observed,  that  he  concealed,  beneath  those  specious  pro- 
fessions, an  intention  to  crush  the  two  brothers,  after  they  should  have  reduced  each 
other  by  a  war. 

"  Lit.  1.  xliT.  n.  19.    Polyb.  Legat.  xc.  t  Polyb.  Legat.  Ixxxiv.  t.Liv.  I.  xiv.  n.ll. 
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The  brothers  convinced  that  Antiochus  would  again  invade  them  with  great  vigour, 
sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  desire  some  auxiliary  forces  from  the  Achseans. 
The  assembly  was  held  in  Corinth.  The  two  kings  requested  only  a  thousand  foot 
under  the  command  of  Lycortas,  and  two  hundred  horse  under  Polybius.  They  had 
also  given  orders  for  raising  a  thousand  mercenary  troops.  Callicrates,  who  presided 
in  the  assembly,  opposed  the  request  made  by  the  ambassadors,  upon  pretence  that 
ii  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Achaean  confederates,  to  concern  themselves  in 
any  manner  with  foreign  affairs;  but  that  they  ought  to  preserve  their  soldiers,  to  be 
ill  a  condition  to  aid  the  Romans,  who,  it  was  believed,  would  soon  come  to  a  bat- 
tle with  Perseus.  Lycortas  and  Polybius  then  speaking,  observed,  among  other 
things,  that  Polybius  having  been  the  year  before  with  Marcius,  who  command- 
ed the  Roman  army  in  Macedonia,  to  offer  him  the  aid  which  the  Achsean  league 
had  decreed  to  send  him,  the  consul  thanked  him,  and  said,  that  as  he  had  got  footing 
in  Macedonia,  he  should  not  want  the  aid  of  the  allies;  and  therefore  that  the  Achseans 
could  not  have  that  pretext  for  abandoning  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Besides,  that  as 
the  league  was  able,  without  the  least  inconveniency,  to  levy  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
men,  consequently,  so  small  a  number  as  was  desired  by  the  Egyptian  princes  would 
not  lessen  their  strength.  That  the  Achaean  confederates  ought  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunity they  had  now  of  aiding  the  two  kings;  that  it  would  be  the  highest  ingrati- 
tude in  them,  to  forget  the  favours  they  had  received  from  the  Egyptians;  and  that 
their  refusal  on  this  occasion  would  be  a  violation  of  the  treaties  and  oalhs  on  which 
the  alliance  was  founded.  As  the  majority  were  for  granting  the  aid,  Callicrates  dis- 
missed the  ambassadors,  upon  pretence  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws,  to  debate 
on  an  affair  of  that  nature  in  such  an  assembly.* 

It  therefore  was  held,  some  time  after,  in  Sicyon;  and  as  the  members  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  the  same  resolution,  Callicrates  read  a  forged  letter  from  Q.  Marcius, 
by  which  the  Achaeans  were  exhorted  to  employ  their  mediation  for  terminating  the 
war  between  the  two  Ptolemies  and  Antiochus;  and  in  consequence  caused  a  decree 
to  pass,  whereby  the  Achaean  confederates  agreed  to  send  only  an  embassy  to  those 
princes. 

The  instant  that  Antiochus  heard  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers,  he  re- 
solved to  employ  his  whole  force  against  them.  Accordingly,  he  sent  his  fleet  early 
into  Cyprus,  to  preserve  the  possession  of  that  island:  at  the  same  time  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  very  powerful  land-army,  with  the  design  to  conquer  Egypt  openly,  and 
not  pretend,  as  he  had  before  done,  to  fight  the  cause  of  one  of  his  nephews.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Rhinocorura,  he  found  ambassadors  from  Philometer,  who  told  him,  that 
their  sovereign  was  very  sensible  that  he  owed  his  restoration  to  Antiochus;  that  he 
conjured  him  not  to  destroy  his  own  work  by  employing  fire  and  sword;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  acquaint  him  amicably  with  his  pretensions.  Antiochus,  throwing  off 
the  mask,  no  longer  used  the  tender  and  affectionate  expressions,  ofAvhich  he  had  till 
then  been  so  ostentatiously  lavish,  but  declared  himself  at  once  an  enemy  to  both.  He 
told  the  ambassadors  that  he  insisted  upon  having  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  city 
of  Pelusium,  and  all  the  land  along  the  arm  of  the  Nile,  on  which'it  was  situated,  re- 
signed to  him  for  ever;  assuring  them,  that  he  was  determined  to  conclude  a  peace 
upon  no  other  conditions.     He  also  fixed  a  day  for  a  final  answer  to  his  demand.f 

The  time  having  elapsed,  and  the  satisfaction  he  pretended  to  require  not  being 
made,  he  began  hostilities;  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  subjecting  the  whole  coun" 
try  through  which  he  passed;  and  there  received  the  submission  of  almost  all  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  He  afterwards  marched  toward  Alexandria,  with  design  to  besiege 
that  city,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  made  him  absolute  master  of  all  Egypt. 
He  would  certainly  have  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  had  he  not  been  checked  iii  his 
career  by  the  Roman  embassy,  which  broke  all  the  measures  he  had  been  so  long 
taking  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt. 

We  before  observed,  that  the  ambassadors  who  were  nominated  to  go  to  Egypt, 
had  left  Rome  with  the  utmost  diligence.  They  landed  at  Alexandria,  just  at  thelime 
Antiochus  was  marching  to  besiege  it.  The  ambassadors  came  up  with  him  at  Eleu- 
sine,t  which  was  not  a  mile  from  Alexandria.  The  king  seeing  Popilius,  with  whom 
he  had  been  intimately  acquaintea  at  Rome,  when  he  was  a  hostage  in  that  city,  open- 
ed his  arms  to  embrace  him,  as  his  old  friend.  The  Roman,  who  did  not  consider  hini" 

♦  Polyb.  in  Legat.  Ixxxix.— xri. 
tA.M.3836.    Ant.J.C.  168.    Liv.  1.  xlv.n.ll— 13,    Polyb  Lcgat.  xcii. 
•  I  Tumebiui  and  H.  ValMiut  thiuk  that  we  should  read  in  Livy, "  Eleuslnero,"  instead  ol  "Luesincm." 
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self,  on  that  occasion,  as  a  private  man,  but  a  servant  of  the  public,  desired  to  know, 
before  he  answered  his  compliment,  whether  he  spoke  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of 
Rome.  He  then  gave  him  the  decree  of  the  senate,  bade  him  read  it  over,  and  return 
him  an  immediate  answer.  Antiochus,  after  perusing  it,  said,  that  he  would  examine 
the  contents  of  it  with  his  friends,  and  give  his  answer  in  a  short  time.  Popiiius,  en- 
raged at  the  king  for  talking  of  delays,  drew^  with  the  wand  he  held  in  his  hand,  a 
circle  round  Antiochus,  and  then,  raising  his  voice,  "Answer,"  said  he,  "the  senate, 
before  you  stir  out  of  that  circle."  The  king,  quite  confounded  at  so  haughty  an  or- 
der, after  a  moment's  reflection,  replied,  that  he  w^ould  act  according  to  the  desire  of 
the  senate.  Popiiius  then  received  his  civilities,  and  behaved  afterwards,  in  all  res- 
pects, as  an  old  friend.  How  etfectual  was  this  blunt  loftiness  of  sentiments  and  ex- 
pression! The  Roman,  with  a  kw  words,  struck  terror  into  the  king  of  Syria,  and 
saved  the  king  of  Egypt.* 

The  circumstance  which  made  the  one  so  bold,  and  the  other  so  submissive,  was. 
the  news  that  arrived  just  before  of  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  over 
Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  From  that  insiant,  every  thing  gave  way  before  them; 
and  the  Roman  name  grew  formidable  to  all  princes  and  nations. 

Antiochus  havincr  left  Egypt  at  the  time  stipulated,  Popiiius  returned  with  his  col- 
leatTues  to  Alexandria,  where  he  signed  the  treaty  of  union  between  the  two  brothers, 
whTch  had  not  been  executed  before.  He  then  crossed  into  Cyprus;  sent  home  the 
fleet  of  Antiochus,  which  had  gained  a  victory  over  that  of  the  Egyptians;  restored 
the  whole  island  to  ihe  kings  of  Egypt,  who  laid  a  just  claim  to  it;  and  returned  to 
Rome  in  order  to  acquaint  the  senate  with  the  success  of  his  embassy, 

Ambassadors  from  Antiochus,  the  two  Ptolemies,  and  Cleopatra,  their  sister,  ar- 
rived there  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  former  said,  "  that  the  peace  which  the 
senate  had  been  pleased  to  grant  their  sovereign,  appeared  to  him  more  glorious  than 
the  most  splendid  conquests;  and  that  he  had  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors  as  strictly  as  if  they  had  been  sent  from  the  gods."  How  grovelling, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  how  impious  was  all  this!  They  afterwards  congratulated  the 
Romans  on  the  victory  they  had  gained  over  Perseus.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors 
declared,  in  the  like  extravagant  strain,  "that  the  two  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra 
thought  themselves  bound  in  as  great  obligations  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
as  to^their  parents,  and  even  to  the  gods;  having  been  delivered,  by  the  protection 
which  Rome  had  granted  them,  from  a  very  grievous  siege;  and  re-established  on 
the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  of  which  they  had  been  almost  entirely  dispossessed." 
The  senate  answered,  "That  Antiochus  acted  wisely  in  paying  obedience  to  the  am- 
bassadors; and  that  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome  were  pleased  with  him  for  it."  I 
think  this  is  carrying  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  as  high  as  possible.  With  regard  to 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopalra,  it  was  answered,  "  that  the  senate  were  very  much  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  of  doing  them  some  service;  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
make  them  sensible,  that  they  ought  to  look  upon  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the 
Romans,  as  the  most  solid  siipport  of  their  kingdom."  The  prstor  was  then  orders 
ed  to  make  the  ambassadors  the  usual  presents. 

SECTION  III. — PROCEEDINGS  OF  ANTIOCHUS  AGAINST  THE  JEWS.       HIS  ARMIES  LOSE 
SEVERAL  VICTORIES.       HE  IS  STRUCK  BY  THE  HAND  OF  GOD. 

Antiochus,  at  the  return  from  Egypt,  exasperated  to  see  himself  forcibly  dispos- 
sessed bv  the  Romans,  of  a  crown  which  he  looked  upon  already  as  his  own,  made 
the  Jews,  though  tiiey  harl  not  ofil^nded  him  in  any  manner,  feel  the  whole  weight  of 
his  wrath.  In  his  march  through  Palestine,  he  detached  twenty-two  thousand  men, 
the  command  of  whom  he  gave  to  ApoUonius,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  city  of 

Jerusalem,! 

ApoUonius  arrived  there  just  two  years  after  this  city  had  been  taken  by  Antiochus, 
At  his  first  coming,  he  did  not  behave  in  any  manner  as  if  he  had  received  such  cnu  1 
orders,  and  waited  till  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath  before  he  executed  them.  But 
then,  seeing  all  the  people  assembled  peaceably  in  the  synagogues,  and  payinf^  their 
religious  worship  to  the  Creator,  he  put  in  execution  the  barbarous  commission  he 
had  received;  and  setting  all  his  troops  upon  them,  commanded  them  to  cut  to  pieces 

*  t^uann  efRcax  e>t  aninji  ser.nojiiiqiie  abscisea  gravitafc!    Eodem  motnento  Syria;  regnnm  teriuit,  ./Egypt^ 
|exii.  — Val.  Max.  1.  vi.  c.  4. 
t  A.M. 3836.    Ant.  J.  C.  103,    1  Maccab.  i.  30-40.  and  ii.  ver.  24^-27.    Joseph.  Antiq.  Lxu.  c.  7. 
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all  the  men;  and  to  seize  all  the  women  and  children,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ex 
posed  to  sale.  These  commands  were  obeyed  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  rigour. 
Not  a  single  man  was  spared,  all  they  could  find  being  cruelly  butchered,  insomuch 
that  every  part  of  the  city  streamed  with  blood.  The  city  was  afterwards  plundered; 
and  set  fire  to  in  several  parts,  after  all  the  rich  moveables  had  been  carried  off.  They 
demolished  such  parts  of  the  houses  as  were  still  standing;  and,  with  the  ruins,  built 
a  strong  fort  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  of  the  city  of  David,  opposite  to  the  temple, 
which  it  commanded.  They  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  it,  to  awe  the  whole  Jewish 
nation;  they  made  it  a  good  depot  ol"  arms,  furnished  with  good  magazines  where 
they  deposited  all  the  spoils  taken  in  the  plunder  of  the  city. 

From  hence  the  garrison  fell  on  all  who  came  to  worship  the  true  God  in  the  tem- 
ple; and  shed  their  blood  on  every  part  of  the  sanctuary,  which  they  polluted  by  all 
possible  methods.  A  stop  was  put  to  both  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  not  one  of 
the  servants  of  the  true  God  daring  to  come  and  adore  him  there. 

As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  returned  to  Antioch,  he  published  a  decree,  by  which 
the  several  nations  in  his  dominions  were  commanded  to  lay  aside  their  ancient  reli- 

fious  ceremonies,  and  their  particular  usages;  to  profess  the  same  religion  with  the 
ing;  and  to  worship  the  same  gods,  and  after  the  same  manner  as  he  did.  This  de- 
cree, though  expressed  in  general  terms,  glanced  nevertheless  chiefly  at  the  Jewet, 
whom  he  was  absolutely  determined  to  extirpate;  together  with  their  religion.* 

In  order  that  this  edict  might  be  punctually  executed,  he  sent  intendants  into  all  the 
provinces  of  his  empire,  who  were  commanded  to  see  it  put  in  execution;  and  to  in- 
struct the  people  in  all  the  ceremonies  and  customs  to  which  they  were  to  conform. 

The  gentiles  obeyed  with  no  great  reluctance.  Though  they  seemed  not  to  havie 
been  affected  with  the  change  of  their  worship,  or  gods,  they  however  were  not  very 
well  pleased  with  this  innovation  in  religious  matters.  No  people  seemed  more  ea- 
ger to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  court  than  the  Samaritans.  They  presented  a 
petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they  declared  themselves  not  to  be  Jews;  and  desired 
that  their  temple,  built  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which,  till  then,  had  not  been  dedicated  to 
any  deity  in  particular,!  might  henceforward  be  dedicated  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  and 
be  called  after  his  name.  Antiochus  received  their  petition  very  graciously,  and  or- 
dered Nicanor,  deputy-governor  of  the  province  of  Samaria,  to  dedicate  their  tem- 
ple to  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  as  they  had  desired,  and  not  to  molest  them  in  any  manner. 

But  the  Samaritans  were  not  the  only  apostates  who  forsook  their  God  and  their 
law  in  this  trial.  Several  Jews,  either  to  escape  the  persecution,  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  king  or  his  officers,  or,  from  inclination  and  libertinism,  changed  also 
their  religion.  From  these  different  motives,  many  fell  from  Israel;:}:  and  several  of 
those  who  had  once  taken  this  wicked  step,  joining  themselves  with  the  king's  forces, 
became,  as^is  but  too  common,  greater  persecutors  of  their  unhappy  brethren  than  the 
heathens  themselves  employed  to  execute  this  barbarous  commission. 

The  intendant  who  was  sent  into  Judea  and  Samaria,  to  see  that  the  king's  decree 
was  punctually  obeyed,  was  called  Athenseus,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  extreme- 
ly well  versed  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Grecian  idolatry,  who,  for  that  reason,  was 
-judged  a  fit  person  to  invite  those  nations  to  join  in  it.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Je- 
rusalem, he  began  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  up  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  suppressing  all  the  observances  of  the  Jewish  law.  They  pollut- 
ed the  temple  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  no  longer  fit  for  the  service  of  God;  pro- 
faned the  sabbaths  and  other  festivals;  forbade  the  circumcision  of  children;  carried 
off  and  burned  all  the  copies  of  the  law  whenever  they  could  find  them;  abolished  all 
the  ordinances  of  God  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  put  to  death  all  who  were 
found  to  have  acted  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  king.  The  Syrian  soldiers,  and 
the  intendant  who  commanded  them,  were  the  chief  instruments  by  which  the  Jews 
were  converted  to  the  religion  professed  by  the  sovereign. 

To  establish  it  the  sooner  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  altars  and  chapels,  filled  with 
idols,  were  erecti^d  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  sacred  groves  were  planted.  They 
8et  officers  over  these,  who  caused  all  the  people  to  ofier  sacrifices  in  them  ever?" 
month,  the  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  king  was  born,  who  made  them  eat  swine  • 
flesh,  and  other  unclean  animals,  sacrificed  there. 

One  of  these  officers,  named  Apelles  came  to  Modin,  the  residence  of  Mattathiaa, 
of  the  sacerdotal  race,  a  venerable  man,  and  extremely  zealous  for  the  law  of  God. 

•  MaccAb.  i.  41— (54,  and  ?  Maccab.  vi.  1—7.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xxii.c.  7. 
t  They  expretjed  tliemselvea  in  that  mauuer,  because  the  migbiy  name  of  the  God  of  Isi-ael,  JehoTali,  wm 
■•▼er  ttUered  by  the  Jews.  J  1  Maccsb.  fi.  21— «4. 
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He  was  son  of  John,  and  grandson  of  Simon,  from  whose  father,  Asmoneus,  the 
iamilv"  was  called  Asmoneans.  With  him  were  his  five  sons,  all  brave  men,  and  fired 
with  as  ardent  a  zeal  for  the  law  of  God  as  himself.  These  were  Joannan,  surnam- 
ed  Gaddis;  Simon,  surnamed  Thasi;  Judas,  surnamed  Maccabeus;  Eleazar,  called 
Abraon;  and  Jonathan,  called  Apphus.  On  arriving  at  Modin,,  Apelles  assembled 
the  inhabitants,  and  explained  to  them  the  purport  of  his  commission.  Directing 
liimself  afterwards  to  Mattathias,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  conform  to  the 
king's  orders;  in  hopes  that  the  conversion  of  so  venerable  a  man  would  induce  all 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  to  follow  his  example.  He  promised,  that  in  case  of  his 
compliance,  the  king  would  rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  appoint  him 
a  member  of  his  council;  and  that  he  and  his  sons  should  be  raised,  by  the  court,  to 
the  greatest  honours  and  preferments.  Mattathias  said,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  assembly,  that  though  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  obey  king  Antiochus, 
and  all  the  people  of  Israel  should  abandon  the  law  of  their  forefathers,  and  obey  his 
ordinances,  yet  he,  his  children,  and  his  brothers,  would  adhere  for  ever  inviolably^to 
the  law  of  God.* 

After  having  made  this  declaration,  seeing  a  Jew  going  up  to  the  altar  which  the 
heathens  had  raised,  to  sacrifice  there  in  obedience  to  the  king's  injunction,  fired  with 
a  zeal  like  that  of  Phineas,  and  transported  with  a  just  and  holy  indignation,  he  fell 
upon  the  apostate,  and  killed  liim;  after  this,  being  assisted  by  his  sons,  and  some 
others  who  joined  them,  he  also  killed  the  king's  commissioner,  and  all  his  followers.f 
HaWng  in  a  manner  thrown  up  the  standard  by  this  bold  action,  he  cried  aloud  in  the 
city,  "Whoever  is  zealous  of  the  law,t  and  maintaineth  the  covenants,  let  him  follow 
me."  As  he  now  had  assembled  his  whole  family,  and  all  who  were  truly  zealous  for 
the  worship  of  God,  he  retired  with  them  to  the  mountains,  whither  they  were  soon 
i()llowed  by  others;  so  that  all  the  deserts  of  Judea  were  filled,  in  a  Httle  time,  with 
people  who  fled  from  the  persecution. 

At  first,  when  the  Jews  were  attacked  on  the  Sabbath,  for  fear  of  violating  the 
holiness  of  the  day,  they  did  not  dare  to  make  the  least  defence,  but  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  cut  to  pieces.  But  they  soon  became  sensible,  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
was  not  binding  on  persons  in  such  imminent  danger.§ 

Advice  being  brought  to  Antiochus,  that  his  decrees  were  not  so  implicitly  obeyed 
in  Judea  as  in  all  other  nations,  he  went  thither  in  person,  in  order  to  see  them  put 
in  execution.  He  then  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  over  all  such  Jews  as  re- 
fused to  abjure  their  religion;  in  order  to  force  the  rest,  by  the  dread  of  the  like  in- 
human treatment,  to  comply  with  what  was  required  of  them.|i  At  this  time  hap- 
])ened  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar;  of  the  mother  and  her  seven  sons,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Maccabees.  Although  their  history  is  universally  known,  they  appear 'to  me 
80  important,  and  relate  so  nearly  to  Antiochus,  whose  life  I  am  now  writing,  that  I 
cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  omit  it.  I  shall  therefore  repeat  it  in  almost  the  very 
words  of  the  Scripture.H 

The  extreme  violence  of  the  persecution  occasioned  many  to  fall  away:  but,  on 
the  other  side,  several  continued  inflexible,  and  chose  to  suffer  death,  rather  than 
pollute  themselves  by  eating  impure  meats.  Eleazar  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
among  these.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man,  ninety  years  of  age,  and  a  doctor  of  the 
law,  whose  life  had  been  one  continued  series  of  spotless  innocence.  He  was  com- 
manded to  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  endeavours  were  used  to  make  him  swallow  it,  by 
forcibly  opening  hi-^  mouth.  But,  Eleazar  preferring  a  glorious  death  to  a  criminal 
life,  went  voiuntui-ily  to  execution;  and  persevering  in  his  resolute  patience,  was  de- 
termmed  not  to  infringe  the  law,  to  save  his  life. 

His  friends  who  were  present,  moved  with  an  unjust  compassion,  took  him  aside, 
and  earnestly  besought  him  to  permit  them,  to  bring  "him  such  meats  as  he  was  allow- 
ed to  eat;  m  order  that  it  might  be  imagined,  that  he  had  eaten  of  the  meats  of  the 
sacrifice,  pursuant  to  the  king's  command:  and  by  that  means  save  his  life.  But, 
Eleazar  considering  only  what  great  age,  the  noble  and  generous  sentiments  he  was 
born  with,  and  the  life  of  purity  and  innocence  which  he  had  led  from  his  infancy, 

•  Eui  omnesgenteg  re^i  Ai.tioclioobe.Iiunt,  iit  diseedat  iirnisquisque  a  servitute  Icgis  patrum  suoninn,  et  eon- 
iwtiat  rnanflalis  ejus:  c^o,  et  6ln  inei,  et  fiatre.  rnei.obediciiius  Icri  palriim  nostroruni.  1  Maccab.  ii.  1-30. 
Joseph.  ATitir|.  1.  xii.  c.  8.  "    ' 

t  God  had  Boininanded  his  people  to  «Iay  those  who  shonld  penuade  them  to  gacrifice  to  idols.    See  Deut.  ch. 

1  ?  «""'  ''"'.^''•"'"  itabotlepii.statueni  testamentum,  exeat  post  me.    1  Maccab.  vii.  27. 
^      Va"m  ••.'«;-,      a"'*    ^^'accab.vi.  11.    Joseph.  Ant..,.l.iii.o.8. 

I  A.  M.^837.    Ant.  J.  C.  IC7.    Joiej)h.  die  M«ecab.  e.  ir.  et  t,  18  Matcab.  c.  vu  et  Tu. 
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required  of  him,  answered,  pursuant  to  tiie  ordinances  of  the  holy  law  of  God,  that 
he  would  raiher  die  than  consent  to  what  was  desired  of  him.  "It  would  be  shame- 
ful," said  he  to  them,  "for  me,  at  this  age,  to  use  such  an  artifice;  as  many  young' 
men,  upon  the  supposition  that  Eleazar,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  had  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  heathens,  would  be  imposed  upon  by  such  deceit,  which  I  should 
have  employed  to  preserve  the  short  remains  of  a  corruptible  life;  and  thereby  I  should 
dishonour  my  old  age,  and  expose  it  to  the  curses  of  all  men.  Besides,  suppose  I 
should  by  that  means  avoid  the  punisjiment  of  men,  I  could  never  fly  from  the  hand 
of  the  Afmighty,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come.  For  this  reason, 
if  I  lay  down  my  life  courageously,  I  shall  appear  worthy  of  old  age;  and  still  leave 
behind  me,  for  the  imitation  of  young  people,  an  example  of  constancy  and  resolution, 
by  suffering  patiently  an  honourable  death,  for  the  sake  of  our  venerable  and  holy 
lavvs."  Eleazar  had  no  sooner  ended  his  speech,  than  he  was  dragged  to  execution. 
The  officers  who  attended  him,  and  who  hitherto  had  behaved  with  some  humanity 
toward  him,  grew  furious  upon  what  he  had  said,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the 
effect  of  pride.  When  the  torments  had  made  him  ready  to  breathe  his  last,  he  vent- 
ed a  deep  sigh,  and  said,  "O  Lord!  thou  who  art  possessed  of  the  holy  knowledge, 
thou  seest  that  I,  who  could  have  delivered  myself  from  death,  do  yet  suffer  cruel 
agonies  in  my  body,  but  in  my  soul  find  joy  in  my  sufferings,  because  I  fear  thee." 
Thus  died  this  holy  man;  leaving,  by  his  death,  not  only  to  the  young  men.  but  to 
his  whole  nation,  a  glorious  example  of  virtue  and  resolution. 

At  this  time,  seven  brothers,  with  their -mother,  were  seized;  and  king  Antiochus 
would  force  them  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  contrary  to  their  law,  by  causing  their  bodies 
to  be  scourged  in  a  most  inhuman  manner.  But  the  eldest  of  the  brethren  said  to 
him,  "What  is  it  thou  wouldst  ask  or  have  of  us?  We  are  ready  to  lay  down  our 
lives,  rather  than  violate  the  holy  laws  which  God  gave  to  our  forefathers."  The 
king  being  exasperated  at  these  words,  ordered  brazen  pans  and  cauldrons  to  be 
heated;  and,  when  they  were  red,  he  caused  the  tougue  of  that  man  who  had  spoken 
first  to  be  cut  off;  had  the  skin  torn  from  his  head,  and  the  extremities  of  his  hands 
and  feet  cut  off,  before  his  mother  and  his  brethren.  After  being  mutilated  in  every 
part  of  his  body,  he  was  brought  close  to  the  fire,  and  fried  in  the  pan.  While  these 
variety  of  tortures  were  inflicting  upon  him,  his  brothers  and  their  mother  exhorted 
each  other  to  die  courageously,  saying,  "The  Lord  God  will  have  regard  to  truth;  he 
will  have  pity  on  us,  and  comfort  us,  as  Moses  .declares  in  his  song." 

The  first  dying  in  this  manner,  the  second  was  taken;  and,  after  the  hair  of  his 
head,  with  the  skin,  were  torn  away,  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  eat  of  some 
meats  which  were  presented  to  him;  otherwise,  that  all  his  limbs  should  be  severed 
from  his  body.  But  he  answered  in  the  language  of  his  country,  "I  will  not  obey  any 
of  your  commands."  He  was  then  tortured  in  the  same  manner  as  his  brothers. 
Being  ready  to  expire,  he  spoke  thus  to  the  king,  "Wicked  prince,  you  bereave  us 
of  th  s  terrestrial  life;  but  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  we  die  for  the  defence  of 
his  laws,  will  one  day  raise  us  up  to  everlasting  life." 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  third.  He  was  commanded  to  put  forth  his  tongue,  • 
which  he  did  immediately,  and,  afterwards,  stretching  forth  his  hands  with  the  utmost 
tranquillity  of  mind,  he  bravely  said,  "f  received  these  limbs  from  heaven,  but  now  I 
despise  (hem,  since  I  am  to  deiend  the  laws  of  God;  from  the  sure  and  steadfast  hopes 
that  he  will  one  day  restore  then,  to  me."  The  king  and  all  his  followers  were 
astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of  this  young  man,  who  scorned  the  utmost  efforts  of 
their  cruelty. 

The  fourth  was  tortured  in  the  same  manner,  and,  being  ready  to  die,  he  said  to 
the  monarch,  "  It  is  for  our  advantage  to  be  killed  by  men,  because  we  hope  that  God 
will  restore  us  to  life  at  the  resurrection;  but  you,  O  king!  will  never  rise  to  life." 

The  fifth,  while  they  were  tormenting  him,  said  to  Antiochus,  "  You  now  act  ac- 
cording to  your  own  will  and  pleasure,  because  you  are  invested  with  absolute  hu- 
man power,  though  you  are  but  a  mortal  man.  But  do  not  imagine  that  God  has  for- 
saken our  nation.  Wait  but  a  little,  and  you  will  see  the  wondrous  effects  of  his 
power;  and  in  what  manner  he  will  torment  yourself  and  your  face." 

The  sixth  came  next,  who,  the  moment  before  he  expired,  said,  "  Do  not  deceive 
yourself:  it  is  true,  indeed,  our  sins  have  drawn  upon  us  the  exquisite  tortures  which 
we  now  suffer:  but  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  hopes  of  impunity,  after  having 
presumed  to  make  war  against  God  himself." 

In  the  mean  time,  their  mother,  supported  by  the  hopes  that  she  had  in  God,  be- 
held, with  incredible  resolution,  all  her  seven  sons  die  thus  inhumanly  in  one  day.  She 
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encouraged  them  by  the  wisest  and  most  pathetic  discourse,  jind,  uniting  a  manly 
courage  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  she  said  to  them,  "I  know  not  in  what  man- 
ner you  were  formed  in  my  womb;  for  it  was  not  I  who  inspired  you  with  a  soul  and 
with  hfe,  nor  formed  your  members;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who 
fashioned  men,  and  who  gave  being  to  all  things,  will  one  day  restore  you  to  life  by 
his  infinite  mercy,  in  return  for  your  having  despised  it  here,  out  of  the  love  you  bear 
to  his  laws." 

There  still  remained  her  youngest  son.  Antipchus  began  to  exhort  him  to  a  com- 
pliance; assuring  him,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  raise  him  to  riches  and  power,  and 
rank  him  in  the  number  of  his  favourites,  if  he  would  forsake  the  laws  of  his  forefa- 
tliers.  But  the  youth,  being  insensible  to  all  these  promises,  the  king  called  his  mo- 
llier,  and  advised  her  to  inspire  the  child  with  salutary  counsels.  This  she  promised; 
and,  going  up  to  her  son,  and  laughing  at  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  she  said  to  him,  in  her 
native  language,  "  Son,  have  pity  on  me;  on  me,  v/ho  bore  you  nine  months  in  my 
womb;  who  for  three  years  fed  you  with  milk  from  my  breasts,  and  brought  you  up 
ever  since.  I  conjure  you,  dear  child,  lo  look  upon  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  thing 
they  contain,  and  firmly  to  believ.e  that  God  formed  them  all,  as  well  as  man.  Fear 
not  that  cruel  executioner;  but  show  yourselfworthy  of  your  brethren,  by  submitting 
clieerfuUy  to  death;  in  order  that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  may  receive  you,  together 
with  your  brothers,  in  the  glory  w4iich  awaits  us." 

As  she  was  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  young  child  cried  aloud,  "What  is  it  you 
expect  from  me?  I  do  not  obey  the  king's  command,  but  the  law  which  was  given 
us  by  Moses.  As  to  you,  from  whom  flow  all  the  calamities  with  which  the  Hebrews 
have  been  afflicted,  you  shall  not  escape  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  Our  sufferings, 
indeed,  are  owing  to  our  sins:  but,  if  the  Lord  our  God,  to  punish  us.  was  for  a  little 
time  angry  with  us,  he  at  last  will  be  appeased,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  servants. 
But  as  for  you,  the  most  wicked,  the  most  impious  of  men,  do  not  flatter  yourself 
with  vain  hopes.  You  shall  not  escape  the  judgment  of  the  Creator,  who  is  all-see- 
ing and  omnipotent.  As  to  my  brothers,  after  having  suffered  for  a  moment  the 
most  cruel  torments,  they  taste  eternal  joys.  In  imitation  of  the  example  they  have 
«et  me,  I  freely  give  up  my  body  and  life  for  the  laws  of  my  forefathers:  and  I  beseech 
God  to  extend  his  mercy  soon  to  our  nation;  to  force  you,  by  wounds  and  tortures  of 
every  kind,  to  confess  that  he  is  the  only  God;  and  that  his  anger,  which  has  justly- 
fallen  on  the  Hebrews,  may  end  by  my  death,  and  that  of  my  brethren." 

The  king,  now  transported  with  fury,  and  unable  to  bear  these  insults,  caused  this 
last  youth  to  be  tortured  more  grievously  than  the  rest.  Thus  he  died  in  the  same 
holy  manner  as  his  brethren,  and  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  God.  At  last  the 
mother  also  suffered  death.    ' 

Mattathias,  before  he  died,  sent-fbr  his  five  sons;  and  after  exhorting  them  to  fight 
raliantly  for  the  law  of  God  against  their  persecutors,  he  appointed  Judas  for  their 
general,  and  Simon  as  president  of  the  council.  He  afterwards  died,  and  was  inter- 
red at  Mod  in  in  the  burying  place  of  his  ancestors,  all  the  faithful  Israelites  shedding 
floods  of  tears  at  his  death.* 

Antiochus,  finding  that  Paulus  ^milius,  after  having  defeated  Perseus,  and  con- 
quered Macedonia,  had  solemnized  games  in  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  situated  on  the 
river  Strymon,  was  desirous  to  have  the  same  spectacle  exhibited  at  Daphne,  near 
Antioch.  He  appointed  the  time  for  them,  sent  to  all  places  to  invite  the  spectators, 
and  drew  together  prodigious  multitudes.  The  games  were  celebrated  with  incredi- 
ble pomp,  cost  immense  sums,  and  lasted  several  days.  The  part  he  there  acted, 
during  the  whole  time,  answered  in  every  respect  to  the  character  given  him  by 
Daniel,t  who  calls  him  a. vile  or  contemptible  man,  as  I  have  said  elsev^^here.  He 
there  did  so  many  mad  actions  before  that  infinite  multitude  of  people,  assembfed 
from  different  parts  of  the  earth,  that  he  became  the  laughing-stock  of  them  alh  and 
many  of  them  were  so  nmch  disgusted,  that,  to  prevent  their  being  spectators  of  a 
conduct  so  unworthy  of  a  prince,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  modesty  and  de- 
corum, they  refused  to  go  any  moie  to  the  feast  to  which  he  invited  them.J 

He  had  scarcely  ended  the  solemnization  of  these  games,  when  Tiberius  Gracchus 
arrived  as  ambassador  from  the  Romans,  in  order  to  liave  an  eye  on  the  actions  of 
Antiochus.  That  prince  gave  him  so  polite  and  friendly  a  reception,  that  the  ambas- 
sador not  only  laid  aside  all  suspicion  with  regard  to  him,  and  did  not  perceive  that 
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he  retained  any  resentment  with  respect  to  what  had  happened  in  Alexandria,  but 
even  blamed  those  who  spread  such  reports  of  him.  Anliochus,  bef^ides  other  civili- 
ties, quilted  his  palace  to  make  room  lor  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  his  train,  and  was 
even  troino-  to  resign  his  crown  to  him.  The  ambassador  should  have  been  politi- 
cian enouffh  to  suspect  all  these  caresses;  for  it  is  certain  that  Anlicchus  was  medi- 
tating, at  that  time,  how  he  mi<^ht  best  revenge  himsell'on  the  Romans;  but  he  dis- 
guised his  sentiments,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  enable  iiim  to  carry  on  his  prepara- 
tions.* 

While  Anliochus  was  aijiusing  himself  w^ith  celebrating  games  at  Daphne,  Ju- 
das was  acting  a  very  different  part  in  Judea.  After  having  levied  an  army,  he  for- 
tified the  cities,  rebuilt  the  f)rtresses,  threw  strong  garrisons  into  them,  and  thereby 
awed  the  whole  country.  Apollonius,  who  was  governor  of  Samaria  under  Antio- 
chus,  thought  he  should  be  able  to  check  his  progress,  and  accordingly  marchUi  di- 
rectly against  him.  Judas  defeated  him,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops. 
Seron,  another  commander,  who  had  flattered  himiself  with  the  hopes  of  revenging 
tlie  affront  his  master  had  received,  met  with  the  like  fate;  and  was  also  defeated 
and  killed  in  the  battle.t 

When  news  w^as  brought  to  Antiochus  of  this  double  defeat,  he  w^as  exasperated 
to  fury.  He  immediately  assembled  ail  his  troops,  which  formed  a  mighty  array,  and 
determined  to  destroy  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  to  settle  oilier  people  in  their 
country.  But  when  his  troops  were  to  be  paid,  he  had  not  suflicient  sums  in  his  ■ 
treasury,  having  exhausted  them  in  the  foolish  expenses  he  had  lately  been  at.  For 
want  of  money  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  vengeance  he  meditated  against  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  all  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  immediate  execution  of  that 
design. 

He  had  squandered  immense  sums  on  the  games.  Besides  this,  he  had  been  ex- 
travagantly profuse  in  every  other  respect,  particularly  in  the  presents  which  he  be- 
stowed on  individuals,  and  whole  bodies  of  men.  He  would  often  throw  his  money 
abundantly  among  his  attendants  and  others;  sometimes  in  proper  season,  but  most 
frequently  without  sense  or  reason.^  On  these  occasions  he  verified  what  the  pro- 
phet Daniel  had  fi)retold  of  him,  that  he  should  "scatter  among  them  the  prey  and 
spoil  of  rich!S;"§  and  the  author  of  the  Maccabees  says,  that  he  had  been  exceeding 
hberal,  and  had  "abounded  above  the  kings  that  were  before  him."||  We  are  told  by 
Atheneeus,^  that  the  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  defray  so  prodigious  an 
expense,  were  first,  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  Egypt,  contrary  to  the  promise  he  had 
ma,de  Phiiometer  in  his  minority;  secondly,  the  sums  he  had  raised  among  his  friends 
by  way  of  free  gifts;  lastly,  wliich  was  the  most  considerable  article,  the  plunder  of  a 
great  number  of  temples,  which  he  had  sacrilegiously  invaded. 

Besides  the  difncullies  to  which  the  want  of  money  reduced  him,  others  arose,  ac- 
cording to  Daniel's  prophecy,  "from  the  tidings"  which  came  to  him  "out  of  the 
East  and  out  of  the  North."**  For  northward,  Artaxias,  kinir  of  Armenia,  had  re- 
belled against  him;  and  Persia,  which  lay  eastward,  discontinued  the  regular  pay meflt 
of  the  tribute.  There,  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  dominions,  all  things  seemed  in 
tiie  utmost  confusion,  occasioned  by  the  new  ordinance,  by  which  the  ancient  customs- 
of  so  many  of  his  subjects  were  abolished,  and  those  of  th.e  Greeks,  of  which  he  was 
ridiculously  fond,  established  in  their  stead. It  These  things  occasioned  great  con- 
fusion with  respect  to  the  payments,  which  till  then,  had  been  very  regular  through- 
out that  vast  and  rich  empire^  and  had  always  supplied  sums  sufficient  to  defray  tfie 
necessary  expenses. 

To  remedy  these  grievances,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others,  he  resolved  to  divide 
his  forces  into  two  parts;  to  give  the  command  of  one  of  his  armies  to  Lysias,  de- 
scended from  the  royal  blood,  in  order  that  he  might  subdue  the  Jew^s;  and  to  march 
the  other  into  Armenia,  and  afterwards  into  Persia,  to  reinstate  the  affairs  of  those 
provinces  in  their  former  flourishino;  condition.  He  accordingly  left  Lysias  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  countries  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  and  the  care  of  his  son's  educa- 
tion, who  afterwards  was  called  Antiochus  Eupater,  he  being  then  only  seven  years 
of  age.  After  passing  Mount  Taurus,  he  entered  ArmiCnia,  defeated  Artaxias,  and 
took  him  prisoner.  He  marched  from  thence  into  Persia,  v/here  he  supposed  he  should 
have  no  other  trouble  than  to  receive  the  tribute  of  tliat  rich  province,  and  those  in 
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its  neif^hbourhaod,  He  fondly  flattered  himself,  that  he  there  should  find  suma 
sufficient  to  fill  his  colfers,  and  reinstate  all  his  affairs  upon  their  former  prosperous 
foundations.'^ 

While  he  was  forming  all  these  projects,  L3'^sias  was  meditating  how  he  might  best 
put  in  execution  the  orders  he  had  left  him,  especially  those  which  related  to  the. 
Jews.  The  king  had  commanded  him  to  extirpate  them,  so  as  not  to  leave  one  He- 
brew in  the  country;  which  he  intended  to  people  with  other  inhabitants,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  lands  among  them  by  lot.  He  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  make  the 
more  despatch  in  this  expedition,  because  advice  was  daily  brought  him,  that  the 
arms  of  Judas  made  rapid  progress,  and  increased  in  strength,  by  taking  all  the  for- 
tresses which  he  approached. 

Philip,  whom  Antiochus  had  left  governor  of  Judea,  seeing  the  success  of  Judas, 
had  sent  expresses,  with  advice  of  this,  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Coelosvria 
and  Palestine,  on  which  Judea  depended;  and  had  pressed  him,  by  letter,  to  employ 
such  measures  as  might  best  support  the  interests  of  their  common  sovereign  in  this 
important  conjuncture.  Macron  had  communicated  his  advices  and  letters  to  Lysias. 
A  resolution  was  therefore  immediately  taken  to  send  an  army,  of  which  Ptolemy 
Macron  was  appointed  generalissimo,  into  Judea.  He  appointed  Nicanor,  his  inti- 
mate friend,  his  lieutenant  general;  sent  him  before,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  with  Georgias,  a  veteran  officer  of  consummate  experience,  to  assist  him.  Ac- 
cordingly they  entered  the  country,  and  were  soon  followed  by  Ptolemy  with  the  rest 
■of  the  forces  intended  for  that  expedition.  The  armies,  when  joined,  came  and  en- 
camped at  Emmaus,  near  Jerusalem.  It  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and  sevea 
thousand  horse. 

Thither  also  repaired  an  army  of  another  kind.  It  consisted  of  merchants  who 
came  to  purchase  the  slaves,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  certainly  be  taken  in  that 
war.  Nicanor,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  levying  large  sums  of 
money  by  this  means,  sufficient  to  pay  the  two  thousand  talents,  which  the  king  still 
owed  to  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  ancient  treaty  of  Sipylus,  published  a  procla- 
mation in  the  neighbouring  countries,  declaring,  that  all  the  prisoners,  taken  in  that 
war,  should  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  ninety  for  a  talent.  A  resolution  had  indeed  been 
taken,  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  male  adults;  to  reduce  all  the  rest  to  a  state  of  captivity; 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  the  latter,  at  the  price  above  mentioned, 
would  have  sold  exactly  for  the  sum  in  question.  The  merchants,  therefore,  finding 
this  would  be  a  very  profitable  article  to  them,  as  it  was  a  very  low  price,  flocked 
thither  in  crowds,  and  brought  considerable  sums  with  them.  We  are  told  that  a 
thousand,  all  of  them  very  considerable  merchants,  arrived  in  the  Syrian  camp  on 
this  occasion,  without  including  their  domestics,  and  the  persons  they  should  want 
to  look  after  the  captives  they  intesded  to  purchase. 

Judas  and  his  brethren,  perceiving  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened, 
by  the  approach  of  so  powerful  an  army,  which  they  knew  had  been  commanded  to 
extirpate  entirely  the  Jewish  nation,  resolved  to  make  a  very  vigorous  defence;  to 
fight  lor  themselves,  their  law,  and  their  liberty;  and  either  to  conquer,  or  die  sword 
in  hand.  Accordingly  they  divided  the  six  thousand  men  under  their  command  into 
fimr  bodies  of  fifteen  hundred  men  each.  Judas  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first, 
and  gave  the  command  of  the  three  others  to  his  brethren.  He  afterwards  marched 
them  to  Maspha,  there  to  offer  together  their  prayers  to  God,  and  to  implore  his  as- 
sistance in  the  extreme  danger  to  which  they  were  reduced.  He  made  choice  of  this 
place,  because,  as  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the  sanctuary- 
trampled  upon,  they  could  not  assemble  in  it  to  solemnize  that  religious  act;  and  Mas- 
pha seemed  the  fittest  place  for  that  purpose,  because  God  was  worshipped  there  b§- 
tore  the  foundation  of  the  temple. 

Here  are  now  two  armies  ready  to  engage,  the  numbers  on  each  side  being  very 
unequal,  and  the  disposition  of  their  minds  still  more  so.f  They  agreed,  however, 
in  one  point,  viz.  both  were  firmly  persuaded  they  should  gain  the  victory;  the  one 
because  they  had  a  mighty  army  of  well  disciplined  troops,  commanded  by  brave 
and  experienced  generals;  the  other,  because  they  put  their  whole  trust  in  the  God 
of  armies.^ 
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After  proclamation  had  been  made,  accordinor  to  the  law,  that  those  who  had  built 
_  house  that  year,  or  married  a  wife,  or  planted  a  vine,  or  were  afraid,  had  liberty  to 
retire,*  the  army  of  Judas  was  reduced  to  three  thousand  men.  But  this  valiant 
captain  of  the  people  of  God,  resolutely  determined  to  fia^ht  the  mio;hty  host  of  the 
enemy  with  only  this  handful  of  men.  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  Providence,  advanced 
with  his  few  forces,  encamped  very  near  the  enemy,  and  told  his  soldiers,  after  hav- 
ing animated  them  by  all  the  motives  which  the  present  conjuncture  supplied,  that 
he°intended  to  give  the  Syrians  battle  on  the  morrow,  and  therefore  that  they  must 
prepare  for  it. 

But,  receiving  advice  that  same  evening,  that  Gorgias  had  been  detached  from  the 
enemy's  camp  with  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  all  chosen  troops,  and 
that  he  was  marching  a  by-way,  through  which  the  apostate  Jews  led  him,  in  order 
to  come  and  surprise  his  camp  in  the  night;  he  was  not  satisfied  with  frustrating  that 
design,  but  even  made  use  of  that  very  stratagem  which  the  enemy  intended  to  em- 
ploy against  him,  and  was  successful  in  it.  For,  raising  his  camp  immediately,  and 
carrying  off  the  baggage,  he  marched  and  attacked  the  enemy's  camp,  weakened  by 
the  best  troops  having  been  detached  from  it;  and  spread  such  terror  and  confusion 
in  every  part  of  it,  that  after  three  thousand  Syrians  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  the  rest 
fled,  and  left,  him  the  whole  plunder  of  their  camp. 

As  Gorgias  was  still  at  the  head  of  his  formidable  detachment,  Judas,  like  a  wif?e 
captain,  kept  his  troops  together,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  disperse  for  plunder, 
or  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  till  they  should  have  defeated  that  body  also.  He  was 
successful  without  coming  to  a  battle;  for  Gorgias,  after  failing  to  meet  with  Judas 
in  his  camp,  and  having  sought  for  him  in  vain  in  the  mountains,  whither  he  suppos- 
ed he  had  retired,  withdrew  at  last  into  his  camp;  and  finding  it  in  a  blaze,  and  his 
soldiers  scattered  and  flying  away,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  them  in  order; 
«o  that  these  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  also.  Judas,  and  the  men  under  his 
command,  then  pursued  them  vigorously,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  greater  number  on  this 
occasion,  than  they  had  before  done  in  the  camp.  Nine  thousand  Syrians  were  lelt 
dead  on  the  field,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  fled  were  either  maimed  or 
wounded. 

After  this,  Judas  marched  his  soldiers  back,  in  order  to  plunder  the  camp,  where 
they  met  with  immense  booty;  and  great  numbers  who  were  come  as  to  a  lair,  to  buy 
the  captive  Jews,  were  themselves  taken  prisoners,  and  sold.  The  next  day,  being 
the  Sabbath,  was  solemnized  in  the  most  religious  manner.  The  Hebrews,  on  that 
occasion,  gave  themselves  up  to  a  holy  joy;  and  unanimously  returned  thanks  to  the 
Creator,  for  the  great  and  signal  deliverance  he  had  wrought  in  their  favour. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  ima^e  of  the  feeble  opposition  which  the  human  arm  is 
able  to  make  against  that  of  the"Almightv,  on  whom  alone  the  fate  of  battle  depends. 


cess  of  his  arm.s.  "The  victory,"  he  had  said  above,  "does  not  depend  on  the  number 
of  soldiers,  but  it  is  from  heaven  that  all  our  strength  comes."  But  although  Juclas 
had  so  entire  a  confidence  in  God,  he  employed  all  those  expedients  whicli  the  mos. 
experienced  and  bravest  o-eneral  could  use,  in  order  to  obtain  the  victory,  tjow^^^- 
cellent  a  pattern  have  we^here  lor  generals!  To  pray  with  humility,  because  a  J  taing-s 
depend  on  God;  and  to  act  with  vWour,  as  if  all  things  depended  on  man. 

Judas,  encourao-ed  bv  the  important  victorv  he  had  gamed,  and  reintorcea  ny  .. 
greater  number  of  troops  whom  this  success  brought  to  him,  employed  the  acivan- 
tao-e  which  this  gave  him,  to  distress  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  Knowing  that  i  imo- 
thus  and  Bacchides,  two  lieutenants  of  Antiochus,  were  raising  troops  to  iighi  airn 
he  marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  and  killed  upvvaias  oi 
twenty  thousand  of  their  men.t 

Lysif 
Judea, 
ment  ai 

pate    that  nation,  ne  maae  nuirriiy   pv^[Mu^u,n,:.  xu.  c  ^'^r  -'\^'---  r,     -,  ^ 

Jews.     He,  accordingly,   levied  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  foot,  and  nve  thousana 
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horse,  all  chosen  troops;  and,  putting  himself  at  their  head,  he  marched  into  Judea, 
firmly  resolved  to  lay  waste  the  whole  country,  and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants.* 

He  encamped  at  Bethsura,  a  city  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  toward  the  frontiers 
of  Idumaea.  Judas  advanced  towards  him,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men;  and 
fully  persuaded  that  the  Lord  would  assist  him,  he  engaged  the  enemy  with  his  in- 
considerable body  of  troops,  killed  five  thousand  of  ihem,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 
Lysias,  dismayed  at  the  surprising  valour  of  the  Jews,  who  fought  with  intrepid 
courage,  determined  lo  conquer  or  die,  led  back  his  conquered  army  to  Antioch;  in- 
tendinir  to  return  and  attack  them  again  the  next  year,  with  a  still  more  powerful 
body  of  forces. 

Judas  being  left  master  of  the  field,  by  the  retreat  of  Lysias,  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  and  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  recovered  the  sanctuary  Irom 
the  heathens,  purified  and  dedicated  it  again  to  the  service  of  God.  This  solemn 
dedication  continued  a  week,  all  which  was  spent  in  thanksgiving  for  the  delivery 
that  God  had  vouchsafed  them;  and  it  was  ordained,  that  the  anniversary  of  it  should 
be  solemnized  every  year.  The  neighbouring  nations,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Jews,  made  a  league  to  destroy  them,^and  resolved  to  join  Antiochus,  in  order  to 
extirpate  that  people.f 

This  prince  was  then  in  Persia,  levying  the  tribute  which  had  not  been  regularly 
paid.  He  was  informed,  that  Elymais  was  thought  to  abound  with  riches;  and  es- 
pecially, that  in  a  temple  of  that  city,  which  Polybius  says  was  dedicated  to  Diana, 
and  to  Venus  accordirjg  to  Appian,  ]:)rGdigious  sums  were  laid  up.  He  went  thither, 
with  a  design  to  take  the  city,  and  plunder  the  temple,  as  he  had  before  done  Je- 
rusalem. But  his  design  being  made  known,  the  country  people  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  took  up  arms  to  defend  their  temple,  and  gave  him  a  shameful  repulse.  Antio- 
chus, thunderstruck  at  this  disgrace,  withdrew  to  Ecbatana.ij: 

To  add  to  his  affliction,  news  was  brought  to  him  at  that  place  of  the  defeat  of 
Nicator  and  Timotheus  in  Judea.  In  the  violence  of  his  rage,  he  set  out  with  all 
possible  expedition,  in  order  to  make  that  nation  feel  the  dreadful  etiects  of  his  wrath; 
venting  nothing  but  menaces  on  his  march,  and  breathing  only  final  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion. Advancing  in  this  disposition  toward  Babylonia,  which  was  in  his  way,  fresh 
expresses  came  to  him  with  advice  of  the  defeat  of  Lysias,  and  also  that  the  Jews  had 
retaken  the  temple,  thrown  down  the  alters  and  idols  which  he  had  set  up  in  it,  and 
re-established  their  ancient  worship.  At  this  news  his  fury  increased.  He  immedi- 
ately commanded  his  charioteers  to  drive  with  the  utmost  speed,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  satiate  fully  his  vengeance;  threatening  to  make  Je- 
rusalem the  buryinir-place  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  not  to  leave  one  single  in- 
habitant in  it.  He  had  scarcely  uttered  that  blasphemous  expression,  when  he  was 
struck  by  the  hand  of  God.  He  was  seized  with  incredible  pains  in  his  bowels,  and 
the  m.ost  excessive  pangs  of  the  cholic.  "Thus  the  murderer  and  blasphemer,"  says 
tlie  author  of  the  Maccabees,  "having  suffered  most  grievously,  as  he  treated  other 
men,  so  died  he  a  miserable  death,  in  a  strange  country,  in  the  mountains." 

But  still  his  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  first  shock:  so  far  from  it,  that,  suffering 
himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  wild  transports  of  his  fury,  and  breathing  nothing 
but  vengeance  against  the  Jews,  he  gave  orders  for  proceeding  with  all  possible  speed 
in  the  journev.  But  as  his  horses  were  running  forward  impetuously,  he  fell  from 
his  Ciiariot,  and  thereby  bruised,  in  a  very  grievous  manner,  every  part  of  his  body; 
Fo  that  his  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into  a  litter,  where  he  suffered  inex- 
pressible torments.  Worms  crawled  from  every  part  of  him;  his  flesh  fell  away 
piece-meal,  and  the  stench  was  so  great,  that  it  became  intolerable  to  the  whole  ar- 
my. Beinu  himself  unable  to  bare  it,  "It  is  meet."  says  he,  "to  be  subject  unto  God; 
and  man  v/!io  is  mortal,  should  not  think  of  himself  as  if  he  were  a  god."§  Acknow- 
ledirinir  that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  Israel  which  struck  him,  because  of  the 
calamities  he  had  brought  u[)on  Jerusalem,  he  promised  to  exert  his  utmost  liberality 
towards  his  chosen  people;  to  enrich,  with  precious  gilts,  the  holy  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem which  he  had  phmdercd;  to  furnish,  from  his  revenues,  the  sums  necessary  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  sacrifices;  to  turn  Jew  himself;  and  to  travel. into  every 
part  of  t lie  world,  in  order  to  publish  the  power  ol  the  Almighty.  He  hoped  to  calm 
tlie  wrath  of  God  by  these  mighty  promises,  v/hich  the  violence  of  liis  present  afHio- 

*  A.  M  SS^f).     Ant.  J.  C.  Ifi5.     1  Maccab.  iv.  2fi— 35.     Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  \'n.  c.  11. 
t  1  Macc;ib.  iv.  35— <M.  ct  v.  1,2.     2  Maienb.  x.  1—8.    .Tcepli.  Aiuiq.  1.  .Nij.  c.  U. 
»A.M.  S^-IO.     Ant.  J.  C.  164.     1  .Ma;-cal>.  vi' 1—16.'  2  Maccab   ix.  1— 20,    Polyb.  iu.Exttipt,  Vale«»  p»  141» 
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tion,  and  the  fear  of  future  torments,  extorted  from  his  mouth,  but  not  from  his  heart. 
But,  adds  the  autlior  in  question,  "This  wicked  person  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  who 
now  no  more  would  have  mercy- upon  liim."*  Thus  this  murderer  and  blasphemer, 
names  which  the  writer  of  the  Maccabees  substituted  in  the  place  of  Illustrious, 
which  men  had  bestowed  on  tiiat  prince,  bein<T  struck  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and 
treated  as  he  treated  others,  finished  an  impious  life  by  a  miserable  death.f 

Be/ore  he  expired,  he  sent  for  Philip,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  his 
infancy,  was  his  favourite,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  regency  of  Syria,  durino-  the 
minority  of  his  son,  then  nine  years  of  age.  He  put  into  his  'hands  the  diadenT,  the 
seal  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty;  exhorting  him,  especially,  to 
emjjioy  his  utniost  endeavours  to  give  him  such  an  education  as  would  best  teach  him 
the  art  of  reigning,  and  how  to  govern  his  subjects  with  justice  and  moderation.  Few- 
princes  give  such  instructions  to  their  children  till  they  are  near  their  end;  and  that, 
after  having  set  them  a  quite  different  example  during  their  whole  lives.  Philip  caused 
the  king's  body  to  be  conveyed  to  Antioch.      This  prince  had  reigned  eleven  years. 

SECTION    IV. PROPHECIES    OF    DANIEL    RELATING  TO   ANTIOCHUS    EPIPHANES. 

As  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  people  of  God,  who  formed 
the  Jewish  church,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  type  of  the  Antichrist,  who,  in 
after  ages,  was  to  afflict  the  Christian  church;  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  expatiate 
much  more  on  this  prince  than  on  any  other  mentioned  in  them.  This  prophecy 
consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  relates  to  his  wars  in  Eg3'pt  and  the  other  to  the 
persecution  carried  on  by  him  against  the  Jews.  We  shall  treat  these  separately, 
and  unite  together  the  various  places  where  mention  is  made  of  them. 

I.    THE  WARS  OF   ANTIOCHUS   EPIPHANES    AGAINST    EGYPT,  FORETOLD    BY  DANIEL  THE 

PROPHET. 

"And  in  his  (Seleucus  Philopalor's)  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person,  to  whom 
they  shall  not  give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom:  but  he  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and 
obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries.":}:  This  verse,  which  points  out  the  accession  of 
Antiochus  to  the  crown,  has  been  already  explained. 

"And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they  (the  Syrians)  be  overflown  before  him," 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  "and  shall  be  broken;  yea,  also  the  prince  of  the  covenant."§ 
Heliodorus,  the  murderer  of  Seleucus,  and  his  adherents,  as  also  those  of  the  Egvp- 
tian  king,  who  had  formed  designs  against  S\"ria,  were  defeated  by  the  forces  of  At- 
tains and  Eumenes,  and  dispersed  b}/  the  arrival  of  Antiochus,  whose  presence  dis- 
concerted all  their  projects.  By  the  "prince  of  the  covenant,"  we  may  suppose  to  be 
meant,  either  Heliodorus,  the  chief  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  killed  Seleucus;  or 
rather  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  who  lost  his  life  by  a  conspiracy  of  his 
own  subjects,  when  he  was  meditating  a  war  against  Syria.  Thus  Providence  re- 
moved this  powerful  adversary,  to  make  way  for  Antiochus,  and  raise  him  to  the 
throne. 

The  prophet,  in  the  following  verses,  points  out  clearly  the  four  different  expeditions 
of  Antiochus  into  Egypt. 

FIRST  EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  INTO  EGYPT. 

"And  afler  the  league  made  with  him,"  with  Ptolemy  Philometer  his  nephew,  kin<T 
of  Egypt,  "he^hall  work  deceitfully;  for  he  shall  come  up,  and  shall  become  strong 
with  a  small  people. "||  Antiochus,  though  he  was  already  determined  on  the  war, 
"yet  he  shall  assume  a  specious  appearance  of  friendship  for  the  king  of  Esrypt."  He 
even  sent  Apollonius  to  Memphis,  to  be  present  at  the  banquet  given  on  occasion  of 
that  prince's  coronation,  as  a  proof  that  it  was  agreeable  to  him.  But  soon  afler,  on 
pretence  of  defending  his  nephew,  he  marched  into  Egypt,  with  a  small  army,  in 
comparison  of  those  which  he  levied  afterwards.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Pelusi- 
um.  Antiochus  was  strongest,  thai  is,  victorious,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Tyre, 
Such  was  the  end  of  his  first  expedition. 

*2  Maccab.  xiii. 
tPolybius  attests  the  truth  of  this,  and  relates  that  Antiochus  was  troubled  with  a  perpetual.delirium;  imajnning 
that  spectres  stood  perpetually  before  him  rpproachinj^  him  with  his  crimes.  This  historian,  who  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  Scriptures,  assigns  as  the  cause  of  this  punishment,  the  sacrilegious  attempt  forajed  by  this  prince  against 
th«  temple  of  Diana  in  Elvmais.— PoJvb.  ia  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  145. 

i  Dan  xi.  21.  *  6  Ver.  %2.  R  Ver.  iS. 
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SECOND    EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  INTO  EGYPT. 

"He  shall  enter  peaceably,  even  upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  province,"  Egypt, 
"and  he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  not  done,  nor  his  father's  fathers;  he 
shall  scatter  among  them,"  his  troops,  "the  prey  and  spoil  and  riches;  yea,  and  he 
shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the  strong  holds,  even  for  a  time."* 

"And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  courage  against  the  king  of  the  South,"  of 
Egypt,  "with  a  great  army,  and  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  stirred  up  to  battle 
with  a  very  great  and  mighty  army,  but  he  shall  not  stand;  for  they  shall  forecast  de- 
vices against  him."t 

"Yea,  they  that  feed  on  the  portion  of  his"  the  king  of  Egypt's  "meat,  shall  de- 
stroy him,  and  his  army  shall  overflow;  and  many  shall  fall  down  slain."| 

In  these  three  verses  appear  the  principal  characters  of  the  second  expedition  of 
Antiochus  into  Egypt;  his  mighty  armies,  his  rapid  conquests,  the  rich  spoils  he  car- 
ried from  thence,  and  the  dissimulation  and  treachery  he  began  to  practise  with  re- 
gard to  Ptolemy. 

Antiochus,  after  employing  the  whole  winter  in  making  preparations  for  a  second 
expedition  into  Egypt,  invaded  it  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  soon  as  the  season  would 
permit.  "Wherelbre,  he  entered  into  Egypt  with  a  great  multitude,  with  chariots, 
and  elephants,  and  horsemen,  and  a  great  navy.  And  made  war  against  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt:  but  Ptolemy  was  afraid  of  him,  and  fled;  and  many  were  wounded 
to  death.  Thus  they  got  the  strong  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  he  took  the 
spoils  thereof  § 

Daniel,  in  some  subsequent  verses,  is  more  minute  in  his  prophecy  of  this  event. 

"And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  South  push  at  him;"  Ptolemy  is 
here  alluded  to;  "and  the  king  of  the  North,"  Antiochus,  "shall  come  against  him 
like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and  with  many  ships;  and  he 
shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overflow  and  pass  over."|| 

"He  shall  enter  also  into  the  glorious  land,  and  many  countries  shall  be  overthrown: 
but  he  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edom  and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon."^ 

"He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries,  and  the  land  of  Egypt 
shall  not  escape."** 

"But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  over  the  pre- 
cious things  of  Egypt,"  Sccft 

If  we  compare  the  relation  given  by  the  author  of  the  Maccabees  with  Daniel's 
prophecy,  we  find  a  perfect  resemblance,  except  that  the  prophet  is  more  clear  and 
particular  than  the  historian. 

Diodorus^  relates,  that  Antiochus,  after  this  victory,  conquered  all  Egypt,  or  at 
least  the  greatest  part  of  it:  for  all  the  cities,  Alexandria  excepted,  opened  their  gates 
to  the  conqueror.  He  subdued  Egypt  with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  and  did  that 
'^which  his  forefathers  had  not  done^  nor  his  father's  fathers.''§§ 

Ptolemy  either  surrendered  himself,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  who  at  first 
treated  him  with  kindness;  had  but  one  table  with  him,  seemed  to  be  greatly  concern- 
ed for  his  welfare,  and  left  him  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,  reserving  to 
himself  Pek'.sium,  which  was  the  key  of  it.  For  Antiochus  assumed  this  appearance 
of  friendship,  with  no  other  view  than  to  have  the  better  opportunity  of  ruining  him. 
"They  that  feed  of  the  portion  of  his  meat  shall  destroy  him."|||i 

Antioclius  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  Egypt  at  that  time,  the  news  which  was 
brought  of  the  general  revolt  of  the  Jews,  obliging  him  to  march  against  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  oftended  atPhilometer  for  having 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  raised  Evergetes,  his  younger  brother,  to  the 
throne  in  his  stead. 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  had  passed  in  Alexandria,  took  this  opportu- 
nity to  return  into  Egypt,  upon  pretext  of  restoring  the  dethroned  monarch,  but  in 
reality  to  make  himself  aosolute  master  of  the  kingdom. 

THIRD  EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  INTO  EGYPT. 

"And  both  these  kings'  hearts  shall  be  to  do  mischief;  and  they  shall  speak  lies  at 
one  table;  but  it  shall  not  prosper;  for  the  end  shall  be  at  the  time  appointed."111I 

•  Ver.  24.  t  Ver.  25«  J  Ver.  35. 

j.  1  Maceab.  i.  17,  18, 19.  ||  Dan.xi.  40.  S  Ver,  41.  **  VtEr.42.  tt  Ver.  43i 
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^Then  shall  he,"  Antiochus,  "return  into  his  land  with  great  riches."* 
The  third  expedition  of  Antiochus  could  scarcely  be  pointed  out  more  clearly* 
That  prince,  hearing  that  the  Alexandrians  had  raised  Evergetes  to  the  throne,  re- 
turned to  Eorypt  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring  Philometer:  "Per  honestum 
speciem  majoris  Ptolemasi  reducendiin  regnum."t  Alter  havingovercome  the  Alex- 
andrians in  a  sea-fight  at  Pelusium^  he  laid  siege  to  Alexandria.  But,  finding  the 
inhabitants  made  a  strong  opposition,  he  was  contented  with  making  himself  master 
of  Egypt  again,  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  in  whose  defence  he  pretended  to  have 
drawn  the  sword;  "Cuiregnum  quseri  suis  viribus  simulabat."^  They  were  then  at 
Memphis,  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  behaved  toward  one  another  with  all  the  out- 
ward marks  of  a  sincere  friendship.  The  uncle  seemed  to  have  the  nephew's  interest 
at  heart,  and  the  nephew  to  repose  the  highest  confidence  in  his  uncle;  but  all  this 
was  mere  show,  both  dissembling  their  real  sentiments.  The  imcle  endeavoured  to 
crush  his  nephew:  "Cui  regnum  quseri  suis  viribus  simulabai,  ut  mox  victorem  aggre- 
airetur;"§  and  the  nephew,  who  saw  through  his  design,  "voluntatis  ejus  non  ignarus," 
strove  immediately  to  be  reconciled  to  his  brother.  Thus  neither  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving the  other:  nothing  was  yet  determined,  and  Antiochus  returned  into  Syria. 

FOURTH  EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  INTO  EGYPT. 

"At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return  and  come  toward  the  South;  but  it  shall  not 
be  as  the  former,  or  as  the  latter."|| 

"For  the  ships  of  Chittim  shall  come  against  him:  therefore  he  shall  be  grieved  and 
return,  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant."*ll 

Advice  being  brought  to  Antiochus,  that  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled,  he 
threw  ofT the  mask,  and  declared  publicly  that  he  intended  to  conquer  Egypt  for  him- 
self. And,  to  support  his  pretensions,  "he  returned  toward  the  South."  that  is,  into 
Egypt,  but  was  not  so  successful  in  this  expedition  as  before.  As  he  was  advancing 
to  besiege  Alexandria,  Popilius  and  the  other  Roman  ambassadors,  who  were  on 
board  a  fieet  composed  of  Macedonian  or  Greek  ships,  for  this  the  Hebrew  word 
Chittim  signifies,  which  they  found  at  Delos,  obliged  hipi  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
leave  Egypt.**  He  obeyed,  but  "with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  made  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem  fee!  the  dire  effects  of  his  indignation,"  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

Had  the  prophet  been  eye-witness  to  this  event,  could  it  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  point  it  out  in  a  clearer  and  more  exact  manner.'' 

II.  CSUEL  PERSECUTION  EXERCISCd    BY  ANTIOCHUS   AGAINST  THE  JEWS,   AND    FORETOLD 

BY  THE  PROPHET    DANIEL. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  and  explained,  in  another  place,  the  account  which  Daniel  the 
prophet  gives  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  those  of  his  four  successors. 

"Behold  a  he-goat  came  from  the  West,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touch- 
ed not  the  ground."tt  Could  it  have  been  possible  to  denote  more  plainly  the  rapid- 
ity of  Alexander's  conquests?  "The  he-goat  waxed  very  great,  and  when  'he  was 
strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken,  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  toward  the 
four  winds  of  heaven. "tJ  These  are  Alexander's  four  successors.  "And  out  of  one 
of  them  came  forth  a  little  horn,  which  waxed  exceeding  great,  toward  the  South, 
and  toward  the  East,  and  toward  the  pleasant  land."§§  This  is  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  who  gained  several  victories  toward  the  south,  and  the  east,  and  who  strongly 
opposed  the  army  of  the  Lord  and  the  Jewish  people,  of  whom  God  was  the  strength 
and  the  protector. 

The  prophet  afterwards  points  out  the  war  which  Epiphanes  proclaimed  against 
the  people  of  God,  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  his  laws  and  his  temple. 

"And  it  waxed  great,"  the  horn,  "even  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  it  cast  down 
some  of  the  host,  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  them.||||  Yea, 
he  magnified  himself  even  to  the  prince  of  the  host,"  to  God;  "and  by  him  the  daily 
sacrifice  was  taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was  cast  down.^H  And  a 
host  was  given  him  against  the  daily  sacrifice  by  reason  of  transgression,  and  it  cast 
down  the  truth  to  the  ground,  and  it  practised  and  prospered."*! 

•Ver.28.  t  Liv.l.  xlir.n.  19. 

I  Liv.  I.  %\r.  n.  11.    Hieron.  in  Dan.  $  Liv,  Ibid;  II  Dan.  xi.  29.  %  Ver.  oO. 

f •  Liv.  I.  xiv.  n.  10.  ft  Dan.  viii.  s.  n  Ver.  8.  § j Vev.  9.  U  J  Ver.  10. 

HHVer.  11.  •tVer.  12. 
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Daniel  gives  still  greater  extent  to  the  same  prophecy  in  his  eleventh  chapter. 

"His  heart  shall  be  aarainst  the  holy  covenant;  and  he  shall  do  exploits.  He  shall 
return  and  have  indignation  against  tlie  holy  covenant."* 

Durincr  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  a  report  had  prevailed  that  Antiochus  was  dead, 
and  the  Jeu^s  had  been  accused  of  expressing  great  joy  at  it.  He  thereupon  marched 
to  their  city,  stormed  it,  and  exercised  all  the  barbarity  that  his  fury  could  suggest. 
About  forty  thousaiidf  men  were  killed,  and  the  same  number  sold  as  slaves,  in  three 
days.  Antiochus  went  into  the  temple,  polluted  it,  and  carried  oli'  all  the  vessels, 
treasures,  and  rich  ornaments.^ 

After  Popilius  had  tt)rced  him  to  leave  Egypt;  he  turned  the  fury  he  conceived  upon 
that  occasion  against  the  Jews.  .  He  sent  Apollonius  into  Judea,  with  orders  to  kill 
all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children.  According- 
ly, Appollonius  made  dreadful  havoc  in  Jerusalem,  set  fire  to  the  city,  beat  down  the 
walls,  and  carried  the  women  and  children  into  captivity. § 

"He  shall  return  and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the  holy  covenant. 
And  arms  shall  stand  on  his  part;  and  they  shall  pollute  the  sanctuary  of  strength, 
and  shall  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  they  shall  place  the  abomination  that 
maketh  desolate.  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall  be  corrupt 
by  flatteries."  &c.|| 

Antiochus  declared  openly  for  all  those  who  should  renounce  the  law.  Having 
published  an  ordinance,  by  which  all  the  Jews  were  commanded,  upon  pain  of  death 
to  change  their  religion.  He  sent  some  officers  to  Jerusalem,  ordering  them  to  pol- 
lute the  temple,  and  abolish  the  worship  of  the  Most  High.  They  accordingly  dedi- 
cated this  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  placed  his  statue  in  it.  They  raised  in 
every  part  of  the  cit^'  profane  temples  and  altars,  where  they  compelled  the  Jews  to 
otfer  sacrifices,  and  partake  of  meats  sacrificed  to  idols.  Many  from  the  dread  of 
torture,  seemed  to  comply  in  all  things  required  from  them,  and  even  prompted  others 
to  countenance  their  base  apostacy.^ 

"And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall  he,"  Antiochus,  "corrupt  by 
flatteries;  but  the  people  that  do  know  their  God,  shall  be  strong  and  do  exploits." 
This  manifestly  points  out  old  Eleazar,  the  seven  Maccabees  and  their  mother,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  Jews,  who  courageously  opposed  the  impious  orders  of  the 
king:.** 

"And  they  that  understand  among  the  people  shall,  instruct  many:  yet  they  shall 
fall  by  the  sword,  and  by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  by  spoil,  many  days."tt  This  re- 
lates chiefly  toMaltathias  and  his  sons. 

"Now  when  they  fall,  they  shall  be  holpen  with  a  little  help:  but  many  shall  cleave 
to  them  with  flatteries. ":{::}:  Mattathias  and  Judas  Maccabeus  supported  the  distress- 
ed nation,  and  the  almost  universally  abandoned  religion,  with  so  small  a  number  of 
forces,  that  we  can  consider  the  success  which  the  Almighty  gave  their  arms  no  other 
than  a  miracle.  Their  troops  grew  more  numerous  by  degrees,  and  afterwards  form- 
ed a  very  considerable  body. 

"And  some  of  them  of  undertanding  shall  fall,  to  try  them,  and  to  purge,  and  to 
make  ihem  white,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end;  because  it  is  yet  for  a  time  appoint- 
ed."§§  The  sutTerings  and  death  of  those  who  steadfastly  refused  to  obey  the  king's 
decree,  was' their  glory  and  triumph. 

^  "And  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will,  and  he  shall  exalt  himself,  and  magnify 
himself  above  every  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  things  against  the  God  of  gods, 
and  shall  prosper  till  the  indignation  be  accomplished:  for  that'is  determined,  shall  be 
done."|||| 

"Neither  shall  he  reo-ard  the  God  of  his  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of  women,  nor  re- 
gard any  god:  fur  he  shall  magnify  himself  above  all."ini 

Epiphanes  ridiculed  all  religions.  He  plundered  the  temples  of  Greece,  and  wanted 
to  rob  that  of  Elymais.  He  exercised  his  impious  fury  chiefly  against  Jerusalem  and 
the  Jews,  and  almost  without  any  resistance.  The  Almighty  seemed  to  wink  for  a 
time  at  all  the  abfflminations  which  were  committed  in  his  temple,  till  his  wrath  against 
his  people  was  satisfied. 

Dan.  ix.  2B,  30,  4^^  nre  told  in  the  Maccabees,  thai  it  wa»  twice  this  number. 

|1  Maccab,  i.  21— 24.  et  ii.  jr— 21.  Joseph.  I, il)  de    Maecab.  }<ic.        }  1  Maccab.i.30— 34.  et  ii.  24— a«. 
I  Dan.  •  i.  29,  31,  32.  %  i  Maccab.  1.  vliii.  ike.    2  Maccab.iv.7,  &c.  ri.  1.  }kc. 

••Dan.xi.32.  ifVer.SS.  tlVer.Si.  J§  Vcr.  35.  |ll|Ver.36.  TIDan.xi.3T. 
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"But  tidings  out  of  the  east,  and  out  of  the  north,  shall  trouble  him:  therefore  he 
shall  go  forth  with  great  fury   to  destroy,  and  utterly  to  take  away  many."* 

Antioclius  was  troubled  Avhen  news  was  brought  him,  that  the  provinces  of  the 
cast,  and  Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  to  the  north,  were  in  arms,  and  going  to  throw 
off  iiis  yoke.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  when  Aniiochus  had  formed  a  resolution  to  force 
the  Jews  to  change  their  religion,  and  embrace  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Parthians  had 
revolted  from  Antiochus.f  Belbre  he  set  out  lor  the  provinces  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  he  gave  Lysias,  whom  he  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  his  ab- 
sence, half  his  army;  commanding  him  to  extirpate  all  the  Jews,  and  to  settle  other 
nations  in  their  country.^ 

"He  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace,"  [in  Apadno§]  ''between  the  sons  in 
the  glorious  holy  mountain"  [of  Zabi;]  yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none  shall 
help  him."||  This  verse  which  is  literally  translated  from  the  HebreAv,  is  very  dilfi- 
cult  to  be  explained,  because  of  the  two  words  Apadno  and  Zabi,  which  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  ancient  geography.  The  reader  knows  that  I  do  not  take  upon  me 
to  clear  up  difficulties  of  this  kind.  Porphyry,  whom  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect, 
imagined  that  this  alluded  to  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
to  his  death  which  happened  on  that  march.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  interpreters,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

The  prophet  therefore  declares  that  Antiochus  shall  pitch  his  camp  near  mount 
Zabi,  doubtless  the  same  with  Taba.lf  "where,  according  to  Polybius,**  he  died,  and 
there  he  shall  come  to  his  end,"  being  abandoned  by  God,  and  having  none  "to  help 
him."  We  have  seen  how  he  expired,  in  the  most  cruel  agonies,  and  struck  with  an 
unavailing  repentance,  which  only  increased  his  torments. 

Theodoret,  St.  Jerom,  and  several  interpreters,  take  all  that  the  prophet  Daniel 
speaks  concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  another  sense,  as  alluding  to  Antichrist. 
It  is  certain  that  this  prince,  who  was  equally  impious  and  cruel,  is  one  of  the  most 
lively  as  well  as  most  expressive  types  of  that  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ  and  our  holy 
religion. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  while  we  are  reading  this  prophecy  not  to  be  forcibly  struck 
at  seeing  the  justness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  prophet  traces  the  principal  cha- 
racteristics of  a  king,  whose  history  is  so  much  blended  with  that  of  the  Jews;  and  we 
perceive  evidently,  that  for  this  reason  the  Holy  Spirit,  either  entirely  omitting,  or 
taking  only  a  transient  notice  of  the  actions  of  other  mueh  more  famous  princes,  dwells 
so  long  on  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

With  what  certainty  does  Daniel  foretell  a  multitude  of  events,  so  very  remote, 
and  which  depended  on  so  many  arbitrary  circumstances!  How  manifestly  did  the 
Spirit,  which  presented  futurity  to  his  view,  show  it  him  as  present,  and  in  as  clear 
a  light  as  if  he  had  seen  it  with  his  bodily  eyes!  Do  not  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  certainty  of  the  Christain  religion, 
become,  by  stdch  proofs,  in  a  manner  palpable  and  self-evident? 

No  prophecy  was  ever  fulfilled  in  so  clear,  so  perfect,  and  so  indisputable  a  manner 
as  this.  Porphyry ,tt  the  professed  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  being  infinitely  perplexed  in  finding  so  great  a  conformity 
between  the  events  foretold  by  Daniel,  and  the  relations  given  by  the  best  hisiorians, 
did  not  pretend  to  deny  this  conformity;  for  that  would  have  been  repugnant  to  sense, 
and  denying  the  shining  of  the  sun  at  noon-day.  However,  he  took  another  course, 
in  order  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  himself  laboured,  by 
citing  all  the  historians  extant  at  that  time,  and  which  are  since  lost,  to  show,  in  a 
very  extensive  manner,  that  whatever  is  written  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
happened  exactly  as  foretold  by  that  prophet;  and  he  concluded  from  this  perfect  uni- 
formity, that  so  exact  a  detail  of  so  great  a  number  of  events  could  not  possibly  have 
been  written  by  Daniel  so  many  years  before  they  happened;  and  that  this  work 
must  certainly  have  been  written  by  some  person  who  lived  after  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes, and  borrowed  Daniel's  name. 

•  Ver.  44. 
t  Antiochni  deraere  superstilionemet  mores  GnEcornm  dare  admixus,  quominus  teterrimam  gentem  in  melius 
mutarct,  Parthoruin  bello  proliibuus  est;  nam  ea  tempestate  Arsaces  uefecevat.— Tacit.  1.  v.  o.  3. 

t  IMaccab.  iii.31— 30. 
5  The  words  l)etween  the  crotchets  of  this  verse  are  not  in  our  English  translation  of  the  Bible. 

B  Dan.  xi.  45. 
^  Taba,  according  to  Polybius,  was  in  Perna;  and  in  Pare(acen.n,a«cording  to  Quintius  Curtiui. 
■*  Potby.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  145. 
tt  Porphyry  was  a  learned  heathen,  bam  at  Tyre,  A.  D.  233,  and  wrote  a  verj  Tuluminoui  treatise  against 
<3ie  Chriitiitn  religion. 
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In  this  contest  between  the  Christians  and  heathens,  the  former  would  indisputahlv 
carry  their  cause,  could  they  be  able  to  demonstrate,  by  good  proofs,  that  Daniel's 
prophecies  were  really  written  by  him.  This  they  proved  unanswerably,  by  citintr 
the  testimony  of  a  whole  people,  I  mean  the  Jews,  whose  evidence  could  not  be  sus"^ 
pected  or  disallowed,  as  they  were  still  greater|enemies  to  the  Christian  relio-ion  than 
the  heathens  themselves.  The  reverence  they  had  for  the  sacred  writings,°of  which 
Providence  had  appomted  them  the  depositaries  and  guardians,  was  so  great  that 
they  would  have  thought  him  a  criminal  and  sacrilegious  wretch,  who  should  have 
attempted  only  to  transpose  a  single  word,  or  change  one  letter  in  them:  what  idea 
then  would  they  have  entertained  of  that  man  who  should  pretend  to  introduce  anv 
suppositious  books  in  them?  Such  are  the  witnesses  who  attested  the  reality  of  Daniel's 
prophecies.  And  were  there  ever  proofs  so  convincing,  or  cause  so  victorious?  "Thv 
testunomes  are  verv  snrp  O  T.^rri   fXr  ^^roi-  »*  ^  ""v 


testimonies  are  very  sure,  0  Lord,  for  ever. 

•  Psal.  xeiii.  5, 
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PLAN. 

THIS  book  contains  three  articles.  In  the  first,  the  history  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, is  related;  he  reigned  eleven  years,  and  was  dethroned  in  the  year  of  the  world  3836.  The 
second  article  goes  on  from  the  defeat  of  Perseus  to  the  ruin  of  Coi'inth,  which  was  taken  and 
burned  in  the  year  3868,  and  includes  something  more  than  twenty-one  years.  The  third  article 
contains  the  history  of  Syria  and  that  of  Egypt,  which  are  generally  united.  That  of  Syria  con- 
tinued almost  one  hundred  years  from  Antiochus  Eupator,  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  Antio- 
chus  Asiaticus,  under  whom  Syria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire;  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  year  of  the  world  3840  to  3939.  The  history  of  Egypt  includes  also  one  hundred  years,  from 
the  twentieth  year  of  Ptolemaeus  Philometer,  till  the  expulsion  of  Ptolemaeus  Auletes,  that  is, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  3845  to  the  year  3946. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Xhis  article  embraces  eleven  years,  being  the  whole  reign  of  Perseus,  the  last  kino> 
of  Macedonia,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3826  to  3837. 

SECTION    I. PERSEUS   PREPARES    FOR    WAR    AGAINST     THE    ROMANS.       HE    ENDEAVOURS 

A    RECONCILIATION    WITH   THE    ACH^ANS. 

The  death  of  Philip  happened  very  opportunely  for  suspending  the  war  against 
the  R,omans,  and  giving  them  time  to  prepare  for  it.*  That  prince  had  formed  a 
strange  design,  and  had  already  begun  to  put  it  in  execution,  which  was  to  bring  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  from  European  Sarmatia,  par?  of 
Poland.  Some  Gauls  had  settled  near  the  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes,  now  called 
the  Nieper,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnse.  That  people  Avere  neither  accus- 
tomed to  till  the  earth,  to  feed  cattle,  nor  to  follow  commerce;  they  lived  by  war,  and 
sold  their  services  to  any  people  who  would  employ  them.  After  having  passed  the 
Danube,  Philip  was  to  have  settled  them  upon  the  lands  of  the  Dardanians,  whom 
he  had  resolved  utterly  to  exterminate;  because,  being  very  near  neighbours  of  Ma- 
cedonia, they  never  failed  taking  every  favourable  occasion  for  making  irruptions  into 
it.  The  Bastarnse  were  to  leave  their  wives  and  children  in  this  new'settlement,  and 
to  march  into  Italy,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  booty  they  were  in  hopes 
of  making  there.  Whatever  the  success  might  be,  Philip  conceived  he  should  find 
great  advantages  in  it;  if  the  Bastarnag  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  he  should 
easily  be  consoled  for  their  defeat,  in  seeing  himself  delivered  from  the  Dardanians 
by  their  means;  and  if  their  irruption  into  Italy  succeeded,  while  the  Romans  were 
employed  in  repulsing  these  new  enemies,  he  should  have  time  to  recover  all  he  had 
lost  in  Greece.  The  Bastarnse  were  already  upon  their  march,  and  were  considera- 
bly advanced,  when  they  received  advice  of  Philip's  death.  This  news,  and  several 
accidents  that  befel  them,  suspended  their  first  design,  and  they  dispersed  into  differ- 
ent parts.  Antigonus,  whom  Philip  intended  for  his  successor,  had  been  employed 
against  his  will  in  negotiating  this  affair.  At  his  return,  Perseus  put  him  to  death, 
and  to  assure  himself  the  better  of  the  throne,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Romans  to 
demand,  that  they  would  renew  with  him  the  alliance  they  had  made  with  his  father, 
and  that  the  senate  would  acknowledge  him  king.     His  sole  intent  was  to  gain  time. 

Part  of  the  Bastarnse  had  pursued  their  route,  and  were  actually  at  war  with  the 
Dardanians.f  The  Romans  took  umbrage  at  it.  Perseus  excused  himself  iDy  his 
ambassadors,  and  represented  that  he  had  not  sent  for  them,  and  had  no  share  in 

#A.  M   3826.     Ant.  J.  C.  178.    Liv.  I.  xl.  n.  57,  58.    Oios.  I.  iy»  c-  20. 
tA.  M.  3829.    Ant,  Jr  C,  175.    Friensheim  in  Liv. 
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their  enterprise.  The  senate,  without  making  any  farther  inquiry  into  the  affair, 
contented  themselves  with  advising  him  to  take  care  that  he  observed  inviolably  the 
treaty  made  with  the  Romans.  The  BastarnEe,  after  having  gained  some  advan- 
tages at  first,  were  at  length  reduced,  the  greatest  part  of  them  at  least,  to  return  to 
their  own  country.  It  is  said,  that  having  found  the  Danube  frozen  over,  in  endea- 
vouring to  pass  it,  the  ice  broke  under  them,  and  a  great  number  of  them  perished 
in  the  river. 

It  was  known  at  Rome  that  Perseus  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage,  and  that 
the  senate  had  given  them  audience  in  the  night,  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapius.*  It 
was  thought  proper  to  send  ambassadors  into  Macedonia,  to  observe  the  conduct  of 
that  prince.  He  had  lately  reduced  the  Dolopians,t  who  refused  to  obey  him,  by 
force  of  arms.  After  that  expedition,  he  advanced  toward  Delphos,  under  pretence 
of  consulting  the  oracle,  but  in  reality,  as  it  was^  believed,  to  make  the  tour  of  Greece 
and  negotiate  alliances.  This  journey,  at  first,  alarmed  the  whole  country,  and  oc- 
casioned so  general  a  consternation,  that  even  Eumenes  did  not  think  himself  safe  in 
Pergamus.  But  Perseus,  as  soon  as  he  had  consulted  the  oracles,  returned  to  his 
own  kingdom,  passing  through  Phthiotis,  Achaia,  and  Thessaly,  without  committing 
any  hostilities  in  his  march.  He  afterwards  sent  either  ambassadors  or  circular  let- 
ters to  all  the  states  through  which  he  had  passed,  to  request  that  they  would  forget 
such  subjects  of  discontent  as  they  might  have  had  under  the  reign  of  his  father, 
which  ought  to  be  buried  in  his  grave. 

His  principal  intention  was  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Achseans.  Their"league, 
and  the  city  of  Athens,  had  carried  their  hatred  and  resentment  so  high  against  the 
Macedonians,  as  to  prohibit  all  commerce  with  them  by  a  decree.  This  declared  en- 
mity gave  the  slaves,  who  fled  from  Achaia,  the  opportunity  of  petiring  into  Macedo- 
nia, where  they  found  an  assured  asylum,  and  knew  they  should  not  be  followed  or 
claimed  after  that  general  interdiction.  Perseus  caused  all  these  slaves  to  be  seized, 
and  sent  them  back  to  the  Achseans,  with  an  obliging  letter,  in  which  he  exhorted 
them  to  take  effectual  means  for  preventing  their  slaves  from  making  his  dominions 
their  refuge  any  longer.  This  was  tacitly  demanding  the  re-establishment  of  their 
ancient  commerce.  Xenarchus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  office,  and  desire  to  make 
his  court  to  the  king,  seconded  his  demand  very  strongly,  and  was  supported  by 
those  who  were  most  solicitous  for  recovering  their  slaves. 

Callicrates,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  assembly,  who  was  convinced  that 
t'le  safety  of  the  league  consisted  in  the  inviolable  observance  of  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Romans,  represented,  that  a  reconciliation  with  Macedonia  was  a  direct  in- 
fraction of  it,  while  that  kingdom  was  making  preparations  to  declare  war  against 
Rome  as  soon  as  possible.  He  concluded,  that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  things  in 
their  present  condition,  till  time  should  explain  whether  their  fears  were  just  or  not; 
that  if  Macedonia  continued  in  peace  with  Rome,  it  would  be  time  enough,  when 
that  appeared,  to  re-establish  commerce  with  them;  without  which,  a  re-union  would 
be  precipitate  and  dangerous. 

Archon,  the  brother  of  Xenarchus,  who  spoke  after  Callicrates,  did  his  utmost  to 
prove,  that  such  terrors  were  without  foundation;  that  the  question  was  not  the 
making  of  a  new  treaty  and  alliance  with  Perseus,  and  much  less  to  break  with  the 
Romans,  but  solely  to  reverse  a  decree  for  which  the  injustice  of  Philip  might  have 
given  room,  but  which  Perseus,  who  had  no  share  in  his  father's  conduct,  was  un- 
doubtedly far  from  deserving.  That  that  prince  could  not  but  be  assured,  that  in 
case  of  war  against  the  Romans,  the  league  would  not  fail  to  declare  for  them  "But," 
added  he,  "while  the  peace  subsists,  if  animosities  and  dissentions  are  not  made  to 
cease  entirely,  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  suspend  them,  and  to  sleep  for  a  while." 

Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  assembly.  As  it  was  taken  amiss  that  the  king  had 
contented  himself  willi  only  sending  them  a  letter,|he  afterwards  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  assembly,  which  had  been  summoned  to  Megalopolis.  But  those  who  apprehend- 
ed giving  Rome  offence,  used  such  effectual  means,  that  they  were  refused  audience. 

The  ambassadors,  sent  by  the  senate  into  Macedonia,  reported,  at  their  return,  that 
they  could  not  get  access  to  the  king,  upon  pretence  that  he  was  sometimes  abroad, 
and  sometimes  indisposed;  a  double  evasion  equally  false.  That  for  the  rest  it  ap- 
peared plainly,  that  great  preparations  were  making  for  war,  and  that  it  was  reason- 
able to  expect  it  would  speedily  breakout.  They  gave  an  account,  also,  of  the  state 
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in  which  they  found  iEtoIia;  that  it  was  in  great  commotion  from  domestic  divisions, 
which  the  violence  of  two  contendino^  parties  had  carried  into  vast  disorders;  and 
that  their  authority  had  not  been  capable  of  reclaiming  and  appeasing  the  persons  at 
the  head  of  them.* 

As  Rome  expected  the  war  with  Macedonia,  preparations  were  made  for  it  by  the 
relio-ious  ceremonies,  which,  among  tiie  Romans,  always  preceded  a  declaration  of 
war;  that  is  to  say,  by  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  various  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods. 

Marcellus  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the  senate  had  sent  into  Greece. 
After  havino-  appeased  as  much  as  possible  the  troubles  of  iEtolia,  he  went  into  Pe- 
loponessus,  where  he  caused  the  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  to  be  summoned.  He  ex- 
tremely applauded  their  zeal,  in  having  constantly  adhered  to  the  decree,  which  pro- 
hibited all  commerce  with  the  kings  of  Macedonia.  This  was  an  open  declaration  of 
what  the  Romans  thought  with  regard  to  Perseus. 

That  prince  incessantly  solicited  the  Grecian  cities;  by  frequent  embassies  and  mag- 
nificent promises,  far  exceeding  his  power  to  perform.  They  were  sufficiently  in- 
clined in  his  favour,  and  rather  more  than  in  that  of  Eumenes,  though  the  latter  had 
rendered  great  services  to  most  of  those  cities,  and  those  of  his  own  dominions  would 
not  have  changed  condition  with  such  as  were  entirely  free.  There  was,  however,  no 
comparison  between  the  two  princes,  in  point  of  cliaracter  and  manners.  Perseus 
was  utterly  infamous  for  his  crimes  and  cruelties.  He  was  accused  of  having  murder- 
ed his  wife  with  liis  own  hands,  after  the  death  of  his  father;  of  liaving  despatched 
Apelles,  whose  aid  he  had  used  in  destroying  his  brother;  and  of  having  committed 
many  other  murders,  both  within  and  without  his  kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  Eu- 
menes had  rendered  himself  amia  ble  by  his  tenderness  for  his  brothers  and  relations; 
by  his  justice  in  governing  his  subjects;  and  by  his  generous  propensity  to  do  good, 
and  to  serve  others.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  of  character,  they  gave  Perseus 
the  preference:  whether  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  Macedonian  kings  inspired  them 
with  contempt  for  a  state,  whose  origin  was  wholly  recent,  and  which  they  had  seen 
take  birth;  or  that  the  Greeks  had  some  change  in  view;  or  because  they  were  pleased 
with  having  some  support  in  him  to  hold  the  Romans  in  respect. 

Perseus  was  particularly  attentive  in  cultivating  the  amity  of  the  Rhodians,  and  of 
separating  them  from  the  party  of  Rome.f  It  was  from  Rhodes  that  Laodice,  the 
daughter  of  Seleucus,  went  to  share  the  Macedonian  throne  with  Perseus,  in  marry- 
ing him.  The  Rhodians  had  fitted  him  out  as  fine  a  fleet  as  could  be  imagined.  Per- 
seus had  furnished  the  materials  and  gave  gold  ribbons  to  every  soldier  and  seaman 
who  came  with  Laodice.  A  sentence  passed  by  Rome,  in  favour  of  the  Lycians 
against  the  people  of  Rhodes,  had  extremely  exasperated  the  latter,  Perseus  endea- 
voured to  take  advantage  of  their  resentmentagainst  Rome,  to  attach  them  to  himself. 

The  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures  taken  by  Perseus  to  bring  over  the 
states  of  Greece  into  his  views.  Eumenes  came  expressly  to  Rome,  to  inform  them 
at  large  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  received  therewith  all  possible  marks  of  dis- 
tinction. He  declared,  that  besides  his  desire  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  gods  and  men, 
to  whom  he  owed  an  establishment  which  left  him  nothing  to  wish,  he  had  undertaken 
this  voyage  expressly,  to  advise  the  senate  in  person  to  be  upon  their  guard  against 
the  enterprises  of  Perseus.  That  that  prince  had  inherited  his  father's  hatred  for  ths 
Romans,  as  well  as  his  crown  and  omitted  no  preparations  for  a  war  which  he  believed 
in  a  manner  fallen  to  him  in  right  of  succession  that  the  long  peace  Macedonia  had 
enjoyed  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  raising  numerous  and  formidable  troops; 
that  he  had  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom;  that  he  was  himself  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  full  of  ardour  for  military  expeditions,  to  which  he  had  been  early  inured,  in  the 
sight,  and  under  the  conduct  of  his  father,  and  had  since  much  exercised  himself  in 
dilierent  enterprises  against  his  neighbours.  That  he  was  highly  considered  by  the 
cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  v/ithout  seeming  to  have  any  sort  of  merit  to  support  such 
credit,  except  his  enmity  for  the  Romans;  that  he  was  upon  as  good  terms  with  power- 
ful kings:  that  he  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  and  given  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  Prusias:  that  he  had  found  means,  to  engage  the  Boeotians  in  his  interest, 
a  very  warlike  people,  whom  his  father  had  never  been  able  to  bring  over;  and  that, 
but  for  the  opposition  of  a  few  persons  well  aflected  to  the  Romans,  he  had  certainly 
renewed  the  alliance  with  the  Achaean  confederates;  that  it  was  to  Perseus,  the 
^tolians  applied  for  aid  in  their  domestic  troubles,  and  not  to  the  Romans:  that,  sup- 
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ported  by  these  powerful  allies,  he  made  such  preparations  for  war  himself,  as  piil 
him  into  a  condition  to  dispense  with  any  foreign  aid:  that  he  had  thirty  thousand 
foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  provisions  for  ten  years:  that  besides  his  immense  an- 
nual revenues,  from  the  mines,  he  had  enough  to  pay  ten  thousand  foreign  troops 
for  a  like  number  of  years,  without  reckoning  those  of  his  kingdom:  that  he  had  laid 
up  in  his  arsenals  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arms  to  equip  three  armies  as  great  as  that 
he  had  actually  on  foot;  and  that,  though  Macedonia  should  be  incapable  of  supplying 
him  with  iroops,  Thrace  was  at  his  devotion,  which  was  an  inexhaustible  nursery  of 
soldiers.  Eumenes  added,  that  he  advanced  nothing  upon  the  simple  conjecture,  but 
upon  the  certain  knowledge  of  facts  founded  upon  the  best  information.  "For  the 
rest,"  said  he,  in  concluding,  "having  discharged  the  duty  which  my  regard  and 
gratitude  for  the  Roman  people  made  indispensible,  and  delivered  my  conscience,  it 
only  remains  for  me  to  implore  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  that  they  would  inspire 
you  with  sentiments  and  measures  consistent  with  the  glory  of  your  empire,  and  the 
preservation  of  your  friends  and  allies,  whose  safety  depends  upon  yours."* 

The  senators  were  much  affected  with  this  discourse.  Nothing  that  passed  in  the 
senate,  except  what  king  Eumenes  had  spoken,  was  known  abroad,  or  suffered  to  be 
made  public  at  first;  so  inviolably  were  the  deliberations  of  that  august  assembly  kept 
secret. 

The  ambassadors  from  king  Perseus  had  audience  some  days  after.  They  found 
the  senate  highly  prejudiced  against  their  master;  and  what  Harpalus,  one  of  them, 
said  in  his  speech,  inflamed  them  still  more  against  him.  It  was,  that  Perseus  desired 
to  be  believed  upon  his  own  word,  when  he  declared  he  had  neither  done  nor  said 
any  thing  that  argued  an  enemy.  That,  as  for  the  rest,  if  he  discovered  that  they 
were  obstinately  bent  upon  a  rupture  with  him,  he  should  know  how  to  defend  him- 
self wth  valour;  and  that  the  fortune  and  events  of  war  are  always  hazardous  and 
uncertain. 

The  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  anxious  for  the  effect  which  those  embassies  might 
produce  at  Rome,  had  also  sent  deputies  thither  under  different  pretexts,  especially 
the  Rhodians,  who  suspected  that  Eumenes  had  joined  them  in  his  accusation  against 
Perseus,  and  were  not  deceived.  In  an  audience  granted  them,  they  inveighed  vi- 
olently against  Eumenes,  reproachinor  him  with  having  stirred  up  Lycia  against  the 
Rhodians,  and  of  having  rendered  himself  more  insupportable  to  Asia,  than  Anti- 
ochus  himself  This  discourse  was  very  agreeable  to  the  Asiatic  people,  who  se- 
cretly favoured  Perseus,  but  very  much  displeased  the  senate,  and  had  no  other  ef^ 
feet  than  to  make  them  suspect  the  Rhodians,  and  hold  Eumenes  in  higher  consid- 
eration, from  this  kind  of  conspiracy  which  they  saw  formed  against  him.  He  was 
dismissed,  in  consequence,  with  the  highest  honours,  and  great  presents. 

Harpalus,  having  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the  utmost  diligence,  reported  to= 
Perseus,  that  he  had  left  the  Romans  in  a  disposition  not  to  defer  long  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  him.  The  king  was  not  displeased  on  that  account,  believing 
himself  in  a  condition,  with  the  great  preparations  he  had  made,  to  support  it  with 
success.  He  was  more  particularly  rejoiced  at  a  rupture  with  Eumenes,  form  whom 
he  fsuspected  that  Rome  had  been  apprized  of  his  most  secret  measures,  and  began 
by  declaring  against  him,  not  by  the  way  of  arms,  but  by  that  most  criminal  treach- 
ery. He  despatched  Evander  of  Greta,  the  general  of  his  auxiliary  forces,  with  three 
Macedonians,  who  had  already  been  employed  by  him  upon  like  occasions,  to  assas- 
sinate that  prince,  Perseus  knew  that  he  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Delphos,  and 
directed  his  assassins  to  Praxo,  a  woman  of  condition,  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged 
when  he  was  in  that  city.  They  lay  in  ambush  in  a  narrow  defile,  where  two  men 
could  not  pass  abreast.  When  the  king  came  there,  the  assassins  rolled  two  great 
stones  down  upon  him,  one  of  which  fell  upon  his  head,  and  laid  him  upon  the  earth 
without  sense,  and  the  other  wounded  him  considerably  in  the  shoulder;  after  which 
they  threw  a  number  of  smaller  stones  upon  him.  All  that  were  with  him  fled,  ex- 
cept one,  who  staid  to  assist  him.  The  assassins,  believing  the  king  dead,  made  off, 
to  the  top  of  mount  Parnassus.  His  officers  found  him,  when  they  returned,  with- 
out motion  and  almost  without  life.  When  he  came  a  little  to  himself,  he  was  car- 
ried to  Gorinth,  and  from  thence  into  the  island  of  -9t!.gina,  where  great  care  was  ta- 
ken to  cure  his  wounds,  but  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  no  one  was  admitted  into 
his  chamber;  which  gave  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  dead.  That  report  spread 
even  to  Asia.    Attalus  gave  credit  to  it  too  soon  for  a  good  brother,  and,  looking  up- 
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«n  himself  already  as  king,  was  preparing  to  espouse  the  widow.  Eumenes,  at  their 
first  interview,  could  not  forbear  making  him  some  gentle  reproaches  on  that  head, 
though  he  had  at  first  resolved  to  dissemble  his  sense  of  his  brotlier's  imprudence.* 

Perseus  had  attempted,  at  the  same  time,  to  poison  him  by  the  means  of  Ram- 
mius,  who  had  made  a  voyage  into  Macedonia.  He  was  a  rich  citizen  of  Brundu- 
sium,  who  received  in  his  house  all  the  Roman  generals,  foreign  lords,  and  even 
princes,  who  passed  through  that  city.  The  King  put  into  his  hands  a  very  subtile 
poison,  to  be  given  to  Eumenes,  when  he  should  come  to  his  house.  Rammius  did 
not  dare  to  reTuse  this  commission,  whatever  horror  he  had  for  it,  lest  the  king  should 
make  a  trial  of  the  draught  upon  himself;  but  he  set  oat  with  a  full  resolution  not 
to  execute  it.  Having  been  informed  that  Valerius  was  at  Chalcis,  upon  his  return 
from  his  embassy  into  Macedonia,  he  went  to  him.,  discovered  the  whole,  and  attend- 
ed him  to  Rome.  Valerius  also  carried  Praxo  thither  along  with  him,  at  whose 
house  the  assassins  had  lodged  in  Delphos.  When  the  senate  had  heard  these  two 
witnesses,  after  such  black  attempts,  they  thought  it  unnecessary  to  deliberate  longer 
upon  declaring  war  against  a  prince,  who  made  use  of  assassinations  and  poison  to 
rid  himself  of  his  enemies,  and  proceeded  to  take  due  measures  for  the  success  of  so 
important  an  enterprise. 

Two  ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  Rome  about  the  same  time,  gave  the  senate 
great  pleasure.  The  first  came  from  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  the  fifth  of 
that  name.  He  sent  the  son,  whom  he  intended  for  his  successor,  to  Rome,  to  be 
educated  there,  from  his  earlest  infancy,  in  the  principles  of  the  Romans,  and  to  form 
himself  in  the  great  art  of  reigning,  by  the  conversation  and  study  of  their  great 
art  of  reigning,  by  the  conversation  and  study  of  their  great  men;  and  he  desired  that 
the  Roman  people  would  take  him  into  their  care  and  tuition.  The  young  prince 
was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  distinction  that  could  be  shown  him,  and  the  se- 
nate caused  a  commodious  house  to  be  provided  for  him  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
The  other  embassy  was  from  the  Thracians,  who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
alliance  and  amity  of  the  Romans. 

As  soon  as  Eumenes  was  entirely  recovered,  he  repared  to  Pergamus,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  making  preparations  for  war  with  uncommon  ardour,  excited  by  the 
new  crime  of  his  enemy.  The  senate  sent  ambassadors  to  compliment  him  up  )n  the 
extreme  danger  he  had  escaped,  and  despatched  others  at  the  same  time  to  confirm 
the  kings,  their  allies,  in  their  ancient  amiiy  with  the  Roman  people. f 

They  sent  also  to  Perseus  to  make  their  complaints,  and  to  demand  satisfaction. 
These  ambassadors,  seeing  they  could  not  have  audience  for  many  days,  set  out  in 
order  to  return  to  Rome.  '  The  king  caused  them  to  be  recalled.  They  represented, 
that  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Philip  his  father,  and  afterwards  renewed  with  him, 
it  was  expressly'stipulated,  that  he  should  not  carry  the  war  out  of  his  own  kingdom, 
nor  attack  the 'Roman  people.  They  then  repeated  all  his  contraventions  of  that 
treaty,  and  demanded  that  restitution  should  be  made  to  the  allies,  of  all  he  had  taken 
from  them  by  {c»rce.  The  king  replied  only  with  rage  and  reproaches,  taxing  the 
Romans  with  avarice  and  pride,  and  of  treating  kings  Vv^ith  insupportable  haughtiness, 
to  whom  they  pretended  to  dictate  laws  as  to  their  slaves.  On  their  demanding  a 
positive  answer,  he  referred  them  to  the  next  day,  when  he  intended  to  give  it  them 
in  writing.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  father  did 
not  affect  him.  That  if  he  had  accepted!  it,  it  was  not  because  he  approved  it,  but 
because  he  could  do  no  otherwise,  not  being  sufficiently  established  upon  the  throne. 

That  if  the  Romans  were  disposed  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty,  and  would  pro- 
pose reasonable  conditions,  he  should  consult  what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do. 
The  king,  after  having  delivered  this  writing,  withdrew  immediately;  and  the  am- 
bassadors declared,  that  the  Roman  people  renounced  his  alliance  and  amity.  The 
king  returned  in  great  wrath,  and  told  them  in  a  menacing  tone,  that  they  should 
quit  his  kingdom  in  three  days.  At  their  return  to  Rome,  they  reported  the  result 
of  their  embassy;  and  added,  that  they  had  observed,  in  all  the  cities  of  Macedonia, 
through  which  they  passed  that  great  preparations  were  making  for  war. 

The  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  the  kings,  their  allies  reported  that  they 
found  Eumenes  in  Asia,  Antiochus  in  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  well  inclined  to 
the  Roman  people,  and  ready  to  do  every  ihing  that  should  be  desired  of  them.  The 
senate  would  not  grant  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Gentius,  king  of  lUyria,  who 
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Was  accused  of  holding  intelligence  with  Perseus;  and  deferred  hearing  those  fVom 
the  Rhodians,  who  had  also  rendered  themselves  suspected,  till  the  new  consuls  enter- 
ed upon  their  office.  But  to  prevent  loss  of  time,  orders  were  given  for  fitting  out  a 
fleet  offifty  galleys,  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for  Macedonia,  which  was  executed 
tv'ithout  delay. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  were  elected  consuls,  and  Macedonia 
fell  by  lot  to  Licinius. 

Not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  all  the  kings  and  cities,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  great  powers  on  the  point  of  entering  into  a  war. 

Eumenes  was  animated  with  an  ancient  hatred  against  Perseus,  and  still  more  by 
the  new  crime,  which  had  almost  cost  him  his  life,  in  his  voyage  to  Delphos. 

Prusias,  kine:  of  Bithynia,  had  resolved  to  stand  neutral,  and  wait  the  event.  He 
flattered  himself,  that  the  Romans  would  not  insist  upon  his  taking  up  arms  ao-ainst 
his  wife's  brother,  and  hoped,  that  if  Perseus  were  victorious,  he  would  easily  acqui- 
esce in  his  neutraUty  at  the  request  of  his  sister. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  besides  having  promised  to  aid  the  Romans^  ad- 
hered inviolably,  both  in  war  and  peace,  to  the  party  which  Eumenes  espoused,  after 
having  contracted  an  affinity  wii;i  him,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriao-e. 

Antiochus  had  formed  a  design  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt,  relying  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  king's  youth,  and  the  indolence  and  cowardice  of  those  who  had  the 
care  of  his  person  and  atlairs.  He  imagined,  that  he  had  found  a  plausible  pretext 
for  making  war  upon  that  prince,  by  disputing  Coilosyria  with  him;  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans, employed  in  the  war  with  Macedonia,  would  not  obstruct  his  ambitious  desires. 
He  had,  however,  declared  to  the  senate  by  his  ambassadors,  that  they  might  dispose 
of  all  his  forces,  and  had  repeated  the  same  promise  to  the  ambassadors°vvhom  the 
Romans  had  sent  to  him. 

Ptolemy  through  his  tender  age,  was  incapable  of  resolving  for  himself.  His  guar- 
dians made  preparations  for  the  war  with  Antiochus,  in  defence  of  Coelosyria,  and 
promised  to  contribute  every  thing  in  their  power  to  the  aid  of  the  Romans  in  the 
Macedonian  war. 

Masinissa  supplied  the  Romans  with  corn,  troops,  and  elephants,  and  intended  to 
send  his  son  Misagenes  to  join  them.  His  plan  and  political  motives  were  the  effect 
of  his  desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  Carthaginian  territories.  If  the  Romans  con- 
quered, he  conceived  it  impossible  to  execute  that  project,  because  they  would  never 
suffer  him  to  ruin  the  Carthaginians  entirely;  in  which  case  he  should  continue  in  his 
present  condition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  power,  which  alone  prevented 
him,  out  of  policy,  from  extending  his  conquests,  and  at  that  time  supported  Carthage, 
should  happen  to  be  reduced,  he  expected,  in  consequence,  to  make  himself  master 
of  all  Africa. 

Gentius,  king  oflllyria,  had  only  rendered  himself  much  suspected  by  the  Romans, 
without  knowing,  however,  which  party  he  should  choose;  and  it  seemed,  that  if  he 
adhered  to  either,  it  would  be  rather  out  of  caprice  and  by  chance,  than  from  any 
fixed  plan  or  regular  project. 

As  for  Cotys  of  Thrace,  king  of  the  Odrys^,  he  had  declared  openly  for  the  Mace- 
donians. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  kings  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian  war.  As  for 
the  states  and  free  cities,  the  people  were  universally  inclined  in  fiivour  of  Perseus 
and  the  Macedonians.  The  opinions  of  the  persons"'in  authority  among  those  people 
were  divided  into  three  classes.  Some  of  them  abandoned  themselves  so  abjectiv  to 
the  Romans,  that  by  their  blind  devotion  to  them,  they  lost  all  credit  and  reputation 
with  their  citizens;  and  of  these,  few  concerned  themselves  about  the  justice  of  the 
Roman  government,  most  of  them  having  no  other  views  than  their  private  interest; 
convinced  that  their  power  in  their  cities  would  subsist  in  proportion  to  the  services 
they  should  render  the  Romans.  The  second  class  was  of  those  who  assented  en- 
tirely to  the  king's  measures;  some,  because  their  debts,  and  the  bad  state  of  their 
attairs,  made  them  desire  a  change;  others,  because  the  pomp  that  reigns  in  the  courts 
of  kmgs,  upon  which  Perseus  valued  himself,  agreed  best  with  their  own  little  pride 
and  vanity.  A  third  class,  which  were  the  most  prudent  and  judicious,  if  it  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  either  part,  would  have  preferred  the  Romans  to  the 
kmgs;  but  had  it  been  left  to  their  choice,  they  would  have  been  best  satisfied,  that 
neither  oi  the  parties  should  become  too  powerful  by  reducing  the  other;  and,  by  pre- 
•erving  a  kind  of  equaUty  and  balance,  should  always  continue  in  peace;  because  then, 
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6T\e  of  theni,  by  takinoj  the  weaker  states  under  its  protectif)n  whenever  the  other 
should  attempt  to  oppress  them,  would  render  the  condition  of  all  more  happy  and 
secure.  In  this  kind  o^  indeterminate  neutrality  they  saw,  as  from  a  place  of  safety, 
the  battles  and  dani^ers  of  those  who  had  engaged  in  either  party. 

The  Romans,  after  having,  according  to  their  laudable  custom,  discharged  all  the 
duties  of  religion,  offered  solemn  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  made  vows 
for  the  happy  success  of  the  enterprise  they  had  been  so  long  preparing  for,  declared 
war  in  form  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  except  he  made  immediate  satisfac- 
tion in  regard  to  the  several  grievances  already  more  than  once  explained  to  him. 

At  the  same  time,  ambassadors  arrived  from  him,  who  said  that  the  king  their  mas- 
ter was  greatly  surprised  at  their  having  sent  troops  into  Macedonia,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  the  senate  all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power.  As  it  was  known  that  Per- 
seus sought  only  to  gain  time,  they  were  answered,  that  the  consul  Licinius  would 
soon  be  in  Macedonia  with  his  army,  and  that,  if  the  king  desired  peace  in  earnest, 
he  might  send  his  ambassadors  to  him,  but  that  he  need  not  give  himself  the  trouble 
of  sending  anymore  into  Italy,  where  they  would  not  be  received;  and  for  themselves, 
they  were  ordered  to  quit  it  in  twelve  days. 

The  Romans  omitted  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  their  arms. 
They  despatched  ambassadors  on  all  sides  to  their  allies,  to  animate  and  confirm  those 
who  persisted  to  adhere  to  them,  to  determine  such  as  were  fluctuating  and  uncertain, 
and  to  intimidate  those  who  appeared  inclined  to  break  with  them.* 

While  they  were  at  Larissa  m  Thessnly,^ ambassadors  arrived  there  from  Perseus, 
who  had  orders  to  address  themselves  to  Marcius,  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
to  remind  him  of  the  ancient  ties  of  friendship  his  father  had  contracted  with  Philip, 
and  to  demand  an  interview  between  him  and  their  master.  Marcius  answered,  that 
his  father  had  often  spoken  of  king  PhiUp's  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  appointed 
a  place  near  the  river  Peneus  for  the  interview.  They  went  thither  some  days  after. 
The  king  had  a  great  retinue  and  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  great  lords  and 
guards.  The  ambassadors  were  no  less  attended;  many  of  the  citizens  of  Larissa, 
and  of  the  deputies  from  other  states,  who  had  repaired  thither,  making  it  a  duty  to 
go  with  them,  well  pleased  with  that  opportunity  of  carrying  home  what  they  should 
see  and  hear.  They  had,  besides,  a  curiosity  to  be  present  at  an  interview  between 
a  great  king  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  world. 

After  some  difficulties,  which  arose  about  the  ceremonial,  were  removed  in  favour 
of  the  Romans,  who  had  the  precedency,  they  commenced  the  conference.  Their 
meeting  was  highly  respectful  on  both  sides.  They  did  not  treat  each  other  like  ene- 
mies, but  rather  as  friends  bound  in  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality.  Marcius,  who  spoke 
first,  began  by  excusing  himself  for  the  imhappy  necessity  he  was  under  of  reproach 
ing  a  prince,  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  consideration.  He  afterwards  expatiated 
upon  all  the  causes  of  complaint  which  the  Roman  people  had  against  him,  and  his 
various  infractions  of  treaty  with  them.  He  insisted  very  stronglyon  his  attempt  up- 
on Eumenes,  and  concluded  with  professing,  that  he  should  be  pleased  if  the  king 
would  assign  good  reasons  for  his  conduct,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  plead  his  cause, 
and  justify  him  before  the  senate. 

Perseus,  after  having  touched  lightly  upon  the  affair  of  Eumenes,  which  he  seemed 
astonished  that  any  one  should  presume  to  impute  to  him,  without  any  proof,  rather 
than  to  so  many  others  of  that  prince's  enemies,  entered  into  a  long  discourse,  and  re 
plied,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  to  the  several  heads  of  the  accusation  against  him. 
"Of  this  I  am  assured,"  said  he,  in  concluding,  "that  my  conscience  does  not  reproach 
me  with  having  committed  any  fault  knowingly,  and  with  premeditated  design, 
against  the  Romans;  and  if  t  have  done  any  thing  unwarily,  apprized  as  I  now  am, 
it  is  in  my  power  to  amend  it.  1  have  certainly  acted  nothing  to  deserve  the  impla- 
-cable  enmity  with  which  lam  pursued,  as  guilty  of  the  blackest  and  most  enormous 
crimes,  and  neither  to  be  expiated  nor  forgiven.  It  must  be  without  foundation,  that 
the  clemency  and  wisdom  of  the  Roman  people  is  universally  extolled,  if  for  such 
«light  causes  as  scarcely  merit  complaint  and  remonstrance,  they  take  up  arms,  and 
make  war  upon  kings  in  alliance  with  them."t 

*  Lir.  1.  xlii.  n.  37,  44.    Polyb.  Legat.  63. 
+  Conscious  mihi  «urn,hihil  me  scienten?  deliquisse:  et  si  quid  tVceiirn   imprudentia  Iflpsns,  corripe  me  et 
«mendari  castigatione  hac  posse.    Niliil  ceite  insanabile,  nee  quod  bello  et  armis  peisequendum  esse  censeatis» 
commisl.  aut  fruitra  cWmentiiB  gravitatisque  vestrae  fama  vulgata  per  g^eutescBt,  sitalibus  de  cauiis,  quae  vix 
■^ereU  et  expostulatione  digna  sunt,  anna  capitis,  et  regibus  sociis  bella  mfeitii.~LiT. 
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The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  Perseus  should  send  new  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  try  all  possible  means  to  prevent  a  rupture  and  open  war.  This 
was  a  snare  laid  by  the  artful  commissioner  for  the  king's  inadvertency,  and  to  gain 
time.  He  at  first  feigned  great  difficulties  in  complying  with  the  truce  demanded  by 
Perseus,  for  time  to  send  his  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  seemed  at  last  to  yield  out 
of  consideration  for  the  king.  The  true  reason  was,  because  the  Romans  had  not 
yet  either  troops  or  generals  in  a  condition  to  act;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  Perseus, 
every  thing  was  ready;  and,  if  he  had  not  been  amused  by  the  vain  hope  of  a  peace, 
he  might  have  taken  advantage  of  a  conjuncture  so  favourable  for  himself,  and  so  ad 
verse  to  his  enemies,  to  have  entered  upon  action 

After  this  interview,  the  Roman  ambassadors  advanced  into  Boeotia,  where  there 
had  been  great  commotions;  some  declaring  for  Perseus,  and  others  for  the  Romans; 
but  at  length  the  latter  party  prevailed.  The  Thebans,  and  the  other  people  of  Bcpo- 
tia,  by  their  example,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans;  each  by  their  own  deputies, 
and  not  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom. In  this  manner  the  Boeotians  from  having  raslily  engaged  in  the  party  of  Per- 
seus after  having  formed,  through  a  long  course  of  time,  a  republic  which  on  several 
occasions  had  preserved  itself  from  the  greatest  dangers,  saw  themselves  separated 
and  governed  by  as  many  councils  as  there  were  cities  in  the  province;  all  of  which 
in  the  sequel  remained  independent  of  each  other,  and  formed  no  longer  one  united 
league  as  at  first.  This  was  the  object  of  the;  Roman  policy,  which  divided  them  to 
make  them  weak;  well  knowing,  that  ,it  ;^^as  much*  easier  to  bring  them  into  their 
measures,  and  subject  them  by  that  means,  than  if  their  union  continued.  No  other 
cities  in  Boeotia,  except  Coronseaj  and  Haliartus,  remained  in  alliance  with  Perseus. 

From  Boeotia  the  commissioners  went  into  Peloponnesus.  The  assembly  of  the 
Achsean  league  was  summoned  to  Argos.  They  demanded  only  a  thousand  men  to 
garrison  Chalcis,  till  the  Roman  army  should  enter  Greece;  which  troops  were  ordered 
thither  immediately.  Marcius  and  Aulius,  having  terminated  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 

About  the  same  time,  Rome  sent  new  commissioners  into  the  most  considerable 
islands  of  Asia,  to  exhort  them  to  send  powerful  aid  into  the  field  against  Perseus. 
The  Rhodians  signalized  themselves  upon  this  occasion.  Hegesilochus,  who  was  at 
that  time  prytanis,  (a  principal  magistrate)  had  prepared  the  people,  by  representing 
to  them,  that  it  was  necessary  to  efface  by  actions,  and  not  by  words,  the  bad  im- 
pressions with  which  Eumenes  had  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Romans,  in  regard  to 
their  fidelity:  so  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  they  showed  thenTa  fleet 
of  forty  ships  entirely  equipped,  and  ready  to  sail  upon  the  first  orders.  This  agree- 
able surprise  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  Romans,  who  returned  from  thence  exceed- 
ingly satisfied  with  so  distinguished  a  zeal,  which  had  prevented  their  demands.* 

Perseus,  in  consequence  of  his  interview  with  Marcius,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
to  treat  there  upon  what  had  been  proposed  in  that  conference.  He  despatched  other 
ambassadors  with  letters  for  Rhodes  and  Byzantium,  in  which  he  explained  what  had 
passed  in  the  interview,  and  deduced  at  large  the  reasons  upon  which  his  conduct 
was  founded.  He  exhorted  the  Rhodians  in  particular  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  wait 
as  spectators,  only  till  they  saw  what  resolutions  the  Romans  would  take.  "If  con- 
trary to  the  entreaties  subsisting  between  us,  they  attack  me,  you  will  be,"  said  he, 
"the  mediators  between  the  two  nations.  All  the  world  is  interested  in  their  continu- 
ing to  live  in  peace,  and  it  behoves  none  more  than  you  to  endeavour  their  reconcilia- 
tion. Defenders  not  only  of  your  own,  but  the  liberty  of  all  Greece,  the  more  zeal 
and  ardour  you  have  for  so  great  a  good,  the  more  you  ought  to  be  upon  your  guard 
against  whoever  should  attempt  to  inspire  you  with  different  sentiments.  You  cannot 
but  know,  that  the  certnin  means  of  reducing  Greece  to  slavery,  is  to  make  it  depend- 
ent upon  one  people  only,  without  leaving  it  any  other  to  have  recourse  to,"t  The  am- 
bassadors were  received  with  great  respect;  but  were  answered,  that  in  case  of  war, 
the  king  was  desired  not  to  rely  upon  the  Rhodians,  nor  to  demand  any  thing  of 
them  in  prejudice  to  the  alliance  they  had  made  with  the  Romans.  The  same  am- 
bassadors were  also  sent  into  Boeotia,  where  they  had  almost  as  little  reason  to  be 
satisfied;  only  two  small  cities,  Coronsea  and  Haliartus,  separating  from  the  Thebans 
to  embrace  the  king's  party. 

•  Liv.  1,  xlii  n.  45    48.— Potyb.  Lepat.  Kiv.    Ixviii. 
t  Cam  eaterornm  id  interpsse,mm  i)ii«cipne  Rhodioriiin,  quo  plus  inter  alias  ciritates  dignitate  atque  pibui 
exeellant,  quoe  serva  aique  obuoxia  fore,  si  nullus  alio  sitquamad  Romanos  respectus.— Liv. 
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Marcius  and  Atilius,  at  their  return  to  Rome,  reported  to  the  senate  the  success  of 
their  commission.  They  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  address  of  their  stratagem  to 
deceive  Perseus  by  granting  him  a  truce,  which  prevented  him  from  beginning  the 
war  immediately  with  advantage,  as  ?ie  might  have  done,  and  gave  the  Romans  time 
to  complete  their  preparations,  and  to  take  the  field.  They  did  not  forget  their  suc- 
cess in  dissolving  the  general  assembly  of  the  Bosotians,  to  prevent  their  uniting  with 
Macedonia  by  common  consent. 

The  crreatest  part  of  the  senate  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  so  wise  a  conduct, 
tvhich  aro-ued  profound  policy,  and  uncommon  ability,  in  negotiation.  But  the  old 
senators,  who  had  imbibed  other  principles,  and  persevered  in  their  ancient  maxims, 
said,  they  did  not  see  the  Roman  character  sustained  in  such  deahng.  That  their 
ancestors,  relying  more  upon  true  valour  than  fraud,  used  to  make  w^ar  openly  and 
not  in  disguise  and  under  cover;  that  such  unworthy  artifices  became  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  Grecians,  w^th  whom  it  was  more  glorious  to  deceive  an  enemy,  than  con- 
quer him  by  open  force.  That  stratagem  sometimes,  in  the  moment  of  action,  seemed 
to  succeed  better  than  valour;  but  that  a  victory  obtained  vigorously  in  a  batde, 
where  the  force  of  the  troops  on  each  side  was  tried  as  near  as  possible,  and  which 
the  enemy  could  not  ascribe  either  to  chance  or  cunning,  was  of  much  more  lasting 
effect,  because  it  left  a  strong  conviction  of  the  victor's  superior  force  and  bravery. 

Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances  of  the  ancient  senators,  who  could  not  ap- 
prove these  new  maxims  of  policy,  that  part  of  the  senate  which  preferred  the  useful 
to  the  honourable,  were  much  the  majority  upon  this  occasion,  and  they  expressed 
their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  commissioners.  Marcius  was  sent 
again  with  some  galleys  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs  as  he  should  think  most 
consistent  with  the  service  of  the  public,  and  Atilius  into  Thessaly,  to  take  pos- 
session of  Larissa,  lest,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Perseus  should  make  himself 
master  of  that  important  place,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Lentulus  was  also  sent  to 
Thebes,  to  have  an  eye  upon  Bceotia. 

Though  the  war  with  Perseus  was  resolved  on  at  Rome,  the  senate  gave  audience 
to  his  ambassadors.  They  repeated  the  same  things  Avhich  had  been  said  in  the  in- 
terview with  Marcius,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  their  master  principally  upon  the 
attempt  he  was  accused  of  having  made  on  the  person  of  Eumenes.  They  were 
heard  with  little  or  no  attention,  and  the  senate  ordered  them,  and  all  the  Macedoni- 
ans at  Rome,  to  quit  the  city  immediately,  and  Italy  in  thirty  days.  The  consul  Li- 
cinius,  who  was  to  command  in  Macedonia,  had  orders  to  march  as  soon  as  possible 
with  his  army.  Tfie  praetor  Lucretius,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  set  out 
with  forty-five  galleys  from  Cephalonia,  and  arrived  in  five  days  at  Naples,  where  he 
was  to  wait  for  the  land  forces. 

SECTION   II. LICINIUS   AND    PERSEUS   TAKE    THE    FIELD.        THE    LATTER    HAS   AT    riRSr 

CONSIDERABLY    THE    ADVANTAGE. 

The  consul,  Licinius,  after  having  offered  his  vows  to  the  gods  in  the  Capitol,  set 
out  from  Rome,  covered  with  a  coat  of  arms,  according  to  the  custom.  The  depart- 
ure of  the  consuls,  says  Livy,  was  always  attended  with  great  solemnity,  and  an  in- 
credible concourse  of  people,  especially  upon  an  important  war,  and  against  a  poAver- 
ful  enemy.  Besides  the  interest  every  individual  might  have  in  the  glory  of  the  con- 
sul, the  citizens  were  induced  to  throng  about  him,  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  general 
to  whose  prudence  and  valour  the  fate  of  the  republic  was  confided.  A  thousand 
anxious  thoughts  presented  themselves  at  tliat  time  to  their  minds  upon  the  events 
of  the  war,  which  are  always  precarious  and  uncertain.  They  remembered  the  de- 
feats which  had  happened  through  the  bad  conduct  and  temerity,  and  the  victories 
for  which  they  were  indebted,  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  their  generals.  "What 
mortal,"  said  they,  "can  know  the  fate  of  a  consul  at  his  departure;  whether  we  shall 
see  him  with  his  victorious  army  return  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  from  wdience  he 
sets  out,  after  having  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods,  or  whether  the  enemy  may 
not  rejoice  in  his  overthrow?"  The  ancient  glory  of  the  Macedonians,  that  of  Philip, 
who  had  made  himself  famous  by  his  wars,  and  particularly  by  that  against  the  Ro- 
mans, added  very  much  to  the  reputation  of  Perseus:  and  every  body  knew,  from 
his  succession  to  the  crown,  a  war  had  been  expected  from  him.  Full  of  such  thoughts, 
the  citizens  conducted  the  consul  out  of  the  city.  C.  Claudius,  and  Q.  Mutius,  who 
had  both  been  consuls,  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  serve  in  his  army  in  quahty 
of  military  tribunes,  or  as  colonels,  or  brigadiers,  and  went  with  him,  accompanied 
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also  by  P.  Lentulus,  and  the  two  Manlii  Acidini.  The  consul  repaired  in  their  com- 
pany to  Brundusium,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  army,  and  passing  the  sea 
witli  all  his  troops,  arrived  at  Nymphasum,  in  the  country  of  thie  Apollonians.* 

Perseus,  some  dajB  before,  upon  the  return  of  his  ambassadors  from  Rome,  and 
their  assurino;  him,  that  there  remained  no  hope  of  peace,  held  a  great  council,  in 
which  opinions  were  ditferent.  Some  thoucyht  it  necessary  for  him  either  to  pay  tri- 
bute, if  required,  or  give  up  a  part  of  his  dominions,  if  the  Romans  insisted  upon  it; 
in  a  word,  to  sutler  every  thing  supportable  for  the  sake  ol' peace,  rather  than  expose 
his  person  and  kingdom  to  the  danger  of  entire  destruction.  That  if  a  part  of  his 
kingdom  was  left  him,  time  and  chance  might  produce  favourable  conjunctures,  to 
put  him  in  a  condition,  not  only  to  recover  all  he  had  lost,  but  to  render  him  Ibrmi- 
dable  to  those  who  at  present  made  Macedonia  tremble. 

The  greater  number  were  of  a  quite  different  opinion.  They  insisted^  that  by 
making  cession  of  a  part,  he  must  determine  to  lose  all  fiis  kingdom.  That  it  was 
neither  money  nor  land  that  incited  the  ambition  of  the  Romans,  but  universal  empire. 
That  they  knew  the  greatest  kingdoms  and  most  powerful  empires  were  subject  to 
frequent  revolutions.  That  they  had  humbled,  or  rather  ruined  Carthage,  without 
taking  possession  of  its  territories;  contenting  themselves  with  keeping  it  in  awe  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  Masinissa.  That  they  had  driven  Antiochus  and  his  son  be- 
yond Mount  Taurus.  That  there  was  no  kingdom  but  Macedonia  to  give  umbrage 
to,  or  oppose  the  Romans.  That  prudence  required  Perseus,  wfiile  he  was  still  mas- 
ter of  it,  to  consider  seriously  with  himself,  whether,  by  making  the  Romans  some- 
times one  concession,  and  sometimes  another,  he  was  resolved  to  see  himself  deprived 
of  all  power,  expelled  from  his  dominions,  and  obliged  to  ask  as  a  favour  from  the 
Romans,  permission  to  retire  and  confine  himself  in  Samothracia,  or  some  other  island, 
there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  contempt  and  misery,  with  the  mortifica- 
tion of  surviving  his  glory  and  empire:  or  whether  he  would  choose  to  hazard  in 
arms  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  in  defence  of  his  fortunes  and  dignity,  as  became  a 
man  of  courage;  and  in  case  of  being  victorious,  have  the  glory  of  delivering  the 
world  from  the  Roman  yoke.  That  there  would  be  no  more  wonder  in  driving  the 
Romans  out  of  Greece,  than  in  driving  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  Besides,  was  it  con- 
sistent for  Perseus,  after  having  opposed  his  brother  with  all  his  efforts,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  usurp  his  crown,  to  resign  it  meanly  to  strangers,  who  endeavoured^to 
wrest  it  out  of  his  hands?  That,  in  ifine,  all  the  world  agreed,  that  there  was  nothing 
more  inglorious,  than  to  give  up  empire  without  resistance;  nor  more  laudable,  than 
to  have  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  preserve  it. 

This  council  was  held  at  Pella,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia.  "Since  you  think 
it  so  necessary,"  said  the  king,  "let  us  make  war  then  with  the  help  of  the  gods»' 
He  gave  orders  at  the  same  time  to  his  generals,  to  assemble  all  their  troops  at  Citi- 
um,  whither  he  went  soon  after  himself,  with  all  the  lords  of  his  court,  and  his  regi- 
ments of  guards,  after  having  offered  a  sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb,  or  one  hundred  oxen, 
to  Minerva  Alcidema.  He  found  the  whole  army  assembled  there.  It  amounted, 
including  the  foreign  troops,  to  thirty-nine  thousand  foot,  of  whom  almost  half  com- 
posed the  phalanx,  and  four  thousand  horse.  It  was  agreed,  that  since  the  army 
which  Alexander  the  Great  led  into  Asia,  no  king  of  Macedonia  had  commanded 
one  so  numerous. 

It  was  twenty-six  years  since  Philip  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  as 
during  all  that  time  Macedonia  had  remained  in  tranquillity,  and  without  any  consi- 
derable war,  there  were  in  great  numbers  of  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who 
had  already  begun  to  exercise  and  form  themselves  in  the  wars  whicli  Macedonia 
had  supported  against  the  Thracians  their  neighbours.  PhiHp  besides,  and  Perseus 
after  him,  had  long  before  formed  the  design  of  undertaking  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
Hence  it  was,  that  at  tlie  time  we  speak  of,  every  thing  was  ready  for  beginning  it. 

Perseus,  before  he  took  the  field,  thought  it  necessary  to  harangue  his  troops.  He 
mounted  his  throne  therefore,  and  fi-oni  thence,  having  his  two  sons  on  each  side  of 
him,  spoke  to  them  with  great  force.  He  began  with  a  long  recital  of  all  the  injuries 
the  Romans  had  committed  with  regard  to  his  fiither,  which  had  induced  him  to  re- 
solve to  take  up  arms  against  them;  but  that  sudden  death  had  prevented  liim  from 
putting  that  design  in  execution.  He  added,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Philip,  the  Romans  had  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  marched 
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troops  into  Greece,  to  take  possession  of  the  strongest  places.  That  afterwards,  in 
order  to  o-ain  time,  they  had  amused  him  during  all  the  winter  with  deceitful  inter- 
views, and  a  pretended  truce,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  negotiating  a  reconcilia- 
tion. He  compared  the  consul's  army,  which  was  actually  on  its  march,  with  that  of 
the  Macedonians;  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  much  superior  to  ihe  other,  not  only  in 
the  number  and  valour  of  the  troops,  but  in  ammunition  and  provisions  of  war,  laid 
up  with  infinite  care  for  many  years,  "It  remains,  ihereibre,  Macedonians,"  said  he, 
in  concluding,  "only  to  act  with  tlie  same  courage  your  ancestors  showed,  when,  hav- 
ing triumphed  over  all  Europe,  they  crossed  into  Asia,  and  set  no  other  bounds  to 
their  conquests,  than  those  of  the  universe.  You  are  not  now  to  carry  your  arms  to 
the  extremities  of  the  east,  but  to  defend  yourselves  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia.  When  the  Romans  attacked  my  father,  they  covered  that  unjust  war 
with  the  false  pretence  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  liberty  of  Greece;  the  present 
they  undertake  without  any  disguise,  to  reduce  and  enslave  Macedonia.  That  haugh- 
ty people  cannot  bear  that  the  Roman  empire  should  have  any  king  for  its  neighbour, 
nor  that  any  warlike  nation  should  have  arms  for  their  defence.  For  you  may  be  as- 
sured, that  if  you  refuse  to  make  war,  and  will  submit  to  the  orders  of  those  insulting 
masters,  you  must  resolve  to  deliver  up  your  anus,  with  your  king  and  his  kingdom, 
10  them." 

At  these  words  the  whole  army,  which  had  expressed  no  immoderate  applause 
for  the  rest  of  his  discourse,  raised  cries  of  anger  and  indignation,  exhorting  the 
king  to  entertain  the  best  hopes,  and  demanding  earnestly  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 

Perseus  then  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  from  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  who 
-came  to  offer  him  money  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  army,  each  according  to 
their  power.  The  king  thanked  them  in  the  kindest  manner,  but  did  not  accept  their 
offers;  giving  for  his  reason,  that  the  army  was  abundantly  provided  with  all  things 
necessary.  He  only  demanded  carriages  for  the  battering  rams,  catapultas,  and  other 
machines  of  war. 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  motion.  That  of  the  Macedonians,  after  some  days 
march,  arrived  at  Sycurium,  a  city  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta;  the  consul's 
was  at  Gomphi,  in  Thessaly,  afi^er  having  surmounted  the  most  incredible  difficulties 
in  ways  and  defiles  almost  impassable.  The  Romans  themselves  confessed,  that  had 
the  enemy  defended  those  passes,  they  might  easily  have  destroyed  their  whole  army 
in  them.  The  consul  advanced  within  three  miles  of  the  country  called  Tripoli?, 
and  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus. 

At  the  same  time,  Eumenes  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  his  brother  Attains  and  Athe- 
nseus;  Phileterus,  the  fourth,  was  left  at  Pergamus  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Eumenes  and  Attalus  joined  the  consul  with  four  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse. 
They  had  left  Athenseus  with  two  thousand  foot  at  Chalcis,  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  that  important  place.  The  allies  sent  also  other  troops,  though  their  numbers  were 
inconsiderable,  and  some  galleys.  Perseus,  in  the  mean  lime,  sent  out  several  de- 
tachments to  ravage  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pherss,  in  hopes  that  if  the 
consul  should  quit  his  camp,  and  march  to  the  aid  of  the  cities  in  his  alliance,  that  he 
might  surprise  and  attack  him  to  advantage;  but  he  was  disappointed,  and  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  distributing  the  booty  he  had  made  among  his  soldiers,  which 
was  very  considerable,  and  consisted  principally  in  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

The  consul  and  king  held  each  of  them  a  council  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  re- 
solve in  what  manner  to  begin  the  war.  The  kjng,  proud  of  having  been  suffered  to 
ravage  the  territories  of  the  Pherseans  without  opposition,  thought  it  adviseable  to 
go  and  attack  the  Romans  in  their  camp  wathout  loss  of  time.  The  Romans  judged 
rightly,  that  their  slowness  and  delays  would  discredit  them  very  much  with  their 
allies,  and  reproached  themselves  with  not  having  defended  the  people  of  Pherae. 
While  they  were  consulting  upon  the  measures  it  was  necessary  to  take,  Eumenes 
and  Attalus  being  present,  a  courier  came  in  at  full  speed,  and  inlbrnied  them  the  en- 
emy were  very  near,  with  a  numerous  army.  The  signal  was  immediately  given  for 
the  soldiers  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  one  hundred  horse  detached,  with  as  many  of 
the  light  armed  foot,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  Perseus,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  find- 
ing himself  no  farther  from  the  Roman  camp  than  about  half  a  league,  ordered  his 
foot  to  halt,  and  advanced  with  his  horse  and  light-armed  soldiers.  He  had  scarcely 
marched  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  he  perceived  a  body  of  the  enemy,  against  whicli 
he  sent  a  small  detachment  of  horse,  supported  by  some  light-armed  troops.  As  the 
two  detachments  ware  very  nearly  equal  in  number,  and  neither  side  sent  any  iresh 
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troops  to  their  aid,  the  skirmish  ended  without  its  being  possible  to  say  which  side 
was  victorious.     Perseus  marched  back  his  troops  to  Sycurium. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  Perseus  advanced  with  all  his  troops  1o  the  same 
place.  They  were  followed  by  chariots  laden  with  water,  lor  there  was  none  to  be 
found  within  six  leagues  of  the  place;  the  way  was  very  dusty,  and  the  troops  might 
have  been  obliged  to  fight  immediately,  which  would  have  incommoded  them  exceed- 
ingly. The  Romans  keeping  close  iii  their  camp,  and  having  withdrawn  their  ad- 
vanced cfuards  within  their  intrenchments,  the  king's  troops 're  turned  to  their  camp. 
They  did  the  same  several  days,  in  hopes  the  Romans  would  not  fail  to  detach  their 
cavalry  to  attack  their  rear-guard,  and  when  they  had  drawn  them  on  far  enough 
from  their  camp,  and  the  battle  was  begun,  tliat  they  might  face  about.  As  the 
king's  horse  and  Hght-armed  foot  were  very  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Romans, 
they  assured  themselves  it  would  be  no  difficulty  to  defeat  them. 

The  first  design  not  succeeding,  the  king  encamped  nearer  the  enemy,  within  little 
more  than  two  leagues  of  thera.^  At  break  of  day,  having  drawn  up  his  infantry  in 
the  same  place  as  he  had  done  the  two  preceding  days;  about  a  thousand  paces  from 
the  enemy,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot,  tov/ard  the 
camp  of  the  Romans.  The  dust,  which  appeared  nearer  than  usual,  and  was  raised 
by  a  great  number  of  the  troops,  excited  alarm,  and  those  who  first  brought  informa- 
tion of  the  enemy  being  so  near  were  scarcley  credited,  because,  for  several  days 
precedino-,  ihey  had  not  appeared  till  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  at  that  time 
was  just  rising.  But  when  it  was  confirmed  by  the  cries  of  many,  who  ran  in  crowds 
from  the  ga(e«,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  it,  and  the  camp  was  in  very 
great  confusion.  All  the  officers  repaired  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the  general's  tent 
as  the  soldiers  did  each  to  his  own.  The  negligence  of  the  consul,  so  ill  informed  in 
the  motions  of  an  enemy,  whose  nearness  toliim  ought  to  have  kept  him  perpetually 
on  his  guard,  gives  us  no  great  idea  of  his  ability. 

Perseus  had  drawn  up  his  troops  at  less  than  "five  hundred  paces  from  the  consul's 
intrench nients.  Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysse  in  Thrace,  commanded  the  left  with  the 
horse  of  his  nation;  the  light-armed  troops  were  distributed  in  the  intervals  of  the 
front  rank.  The  Macedonian  and  Cretan  horse  formed  the  right  wing.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  wing  the  king's  horse  and  those  of  the  auxiliaries  were  posted.  The 
king  occupied  the  centre  with  the  horse  which  always  attended  his  person;  before 
whom  were  placed  the  slingers  and  archers,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred. 

Tlie  consul,  having  drawn  up  his  foot  in  order  of  battle  within  his  camp,  detached 
only  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  who  had  orders  to  form  a  line  in  the  front  of 
his*^ intrenchments.  The  right  wing,  which  consisted  of  ail  the  Italian  horse,  was 
commanded  bv  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  consul's  brother;  the  left,  composed  of  the 
horse  of  the  Grecian  allies,  by  M.  Valerius  Levinus;  both  intermingled  with  the  light- 
armed  troops.  Q,  Mucius  was  posted  in  the  centre  with  a  select  body  of  horse; 
two  hundred  Gallic  horse,  and  three  hundred  troops  of  Eumenes,  were  drawn  up  in 
his  front.  Four  hundred  Thessalian  horse  were  placed  a  little  beyond  the  left  wing, 
as  a  reserved  body.  Eumenes  and  his  brother  Attains,  with  their  troops,  were  post- 
ed in  the  space  between  the  intrenchments  and  the  rear  ranks. 

This  was  only  an  engagement  of  cavalry,  which  was  almost  equal  on  both  side?, 
and  might  amount  to  about  four  thousand  on  each,  v.'ithout  including  the  liffht-armed 
troops.  The  action  began  with  the  slings  and  misfnle  weapons,  which  were  posted 
in  front.  The  Thracians,  like  wild  beasts  long  shut  up,  and  thereby  more  furious, 
threw  themselves  first  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  who,  though  brave  and 
intrepid  as  they  were,  could  not  support  so  rude  and  violent  a  charge.  1  he  lignt- 
armed  foot,  whom  the  Thracians  had  among  them,  beat  down  the  lances  of  the  enemy 
with  their  swords,  sometimes  cutting  the  legs  of  the  horses,  and  sometimes  wounding 
them  in  their  flanks.  Perseus,  who  attacked 'the  centre  of  the  enemy,  soon  threw  the 
Greeks  into  disorder;  and  as  they  were  vigorously  pursued  in  theit  flight,  the  Thes- 
salian liorse,  which,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  left  wing,  formed  a  body  of  reserve, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  had  beenonly  spectators  of  the  battle,  was  of  great 
service,  when  that  wing  o-ave  way.  For  those  horse,  retiring  gently,  and  in  good  or- 
der, after  having  joined  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Eumenes,  gave  a  safe  retreat  between 
their  ranks  to  those  who  fled  and  were  dispersed;  and  when  they  saw  that  the  enemy 
was  not  eager  in  their  pursuit,  were -so  bold  as  to  advance  to  sustain  and  encourage 
their  own  party.  As  this  body  of  horse  marched  in  good  order,  and  always  kept 
their  ranks,  the  king's  cavalry,  who  had  broke  in  the  pursuit,  did  not  dare  to  wait 
their  approach,  nor  to  come  to  biov/s  v/ilh  them. 
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Hippias  and  Leoaatus,  havincr  learned  the  advantage  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  king 
mio-ht  not  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  completing  the  glory  of  the  day,  by 
vicTorouslv  pushincr  the  enemy,  and  charging  them  in  their  mtrenchments,  brought 
'on^the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  their  own  accord,  and  without  orders.  It  appeared 
indeed  that  had  the  king  made  the  least  effort,  he  might  have  rendered  his  victory 
complete-  and  in  the  present  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  terror  inio  which  they  had 
thrown  the  Romans,  the  latter  must  have  been  entirely  defeated.  While  he  was  de- 
liberatino-  with  himself,  betAveen  hope  and  fear,  upon  what  he  should  resolve,  ll.van- 
der  of  Crete,*  in  in  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence,  upon  seeing  the  pnalanx  ad- 
vance, ran  immediately  to  Perseus,  and  earnestly  begged  of  hmi  not  to  abandon 
himself  to  his  present  success,  nor  engage  rashly  in  a  new  action,  that  was  not  neces- 
sary and  wherein  he  hazarded  every^thing.  He  represented  to  him,  that  if  he  con- 
tinued quiet,  and  contented  himself  with  the  present  advantage,  he  would  either 
obtain  honourable  conditions  of  peace;  or,  if  he  should  choose  to  continue  the  war, 
his  first  success  would  infallibly  determine  those,  who  till  then  had  remained  neutral, 
to  declare  in  his  favour.  The  king  was  already  inclined  to  follow  that  opinion;  and 
having  praised  the  counsel  and  zeal  of  Evander,  he  caused  the  retreat  to  be  sounded 
for  his'horse,  and  ordered  his  foot  to  return  to  the  camp.  •      ,  •   i      , 

The  Romans  lost  at  least  two  thousand  of  their  light-armed  infantry  in  this  battle, 
and  had  two  hundred  of  their  horse  killed,  and  as  many  taken  prisoners  On  the 
other  side,  onlv  twentv  cavalry,  and  forty  loot  soldiers,  were  lefi.  upon  the  field.  1  he 
victors  returned  into  their  camp  with  great  ioy;  especially  the  Thracians,  who,  \yith 
sono-s  of  triumph,  carried  the  heads  of  those  they  had  killed  upon  the  ends  oi  their 
pikS;  it  was  to  them  Perseus  was  principally  indebted  for  his  victory.  The  Romans, 
on  the  contrary,  in  profound  sorrow,  kept  a  nKuirnlul  silence,  and,  filled  with  terror, 
expectincT  every  moment  that  the  enemy  would  come  and  attack  them  in  their  camp. 
Eumenes  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  remove  the  camp  to  the  other  side  oi 
the  Peneus,  in  order  that  the  river  mioht  serve  as  an  additional  fortification  tor  the 
troops  till  thev  had  recovered  from  their  panic.  The  consul  was  averse  to  taking 
that  step,  which,  as  an  open  profession  of  fear,  ivas  highly  dishonourable  to  himself 
and  his  armv;  but,  beino-  convinced  bv  reason,  he  yielded  to  necessity,  passed  with 
his  troops,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
Perseus  advanced  the  next  day  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  give  them  bailie,  biitii 
was  then  too  late;  he  found  their  camp  abandoned.  When  he  saw  them  entrenched 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  ])erceived  the  great  error  he  had  committed  the  day 
before,  in  not  pursuing  them  immediately  upon  their  defeat;  but  lie  conlessen  it  a  still 
greater  fault,  to  have  continued  quiet  and  inactive  during  the  night.  For,  without 
puttino-  the  rest  of  the  army  in  motion,  if  he  had  only  detached  his  light  armed  troop* 
against  the  enemy,  during  their  confusion  and  disorder  in  passing  the  river,  he  mignt 
without  difficulty' have  cift  off  at  least  part  of  their  army.  ^    ^ 

We  see  here,'in  a  striking  example,  to  what  causes  revolutions  of  states,  an;i  Ute 
subversion  of  mighty  empires,  are  owing.  No  person  can  read  this  account  without 
beino-  o-reatly  surprised  at  seeing  Perseus  stop  short  in  a  decisive  moment,  and  sulier 
to  es^a'pe  an  almost  certain  opportunity  of  defeating  his  enemy;  it  requires  no  great 
capacity  or  penetration  to  distinguish  so  gross  a  fault.  But  how  came  it  to  pass,  that 
Perseus,  who  wanted  neither  judgment  nor  experience,  shcnild  be  so  much  mistakenr 
A  motion  is  sugsrested  to  him  by  a  man  he  confides  in.  It  is  weak,  rash,  and  ahsurit. 
But  God,  who  rules  the  heart  of  man,  and  who  wills  the  destruction  of  Macedon-n, 
'suffers  no  other  notion  to  prevail  in  the  king's  breast,  and  removes  every  thouohi, 
which  might,  and  naturally  ought  to  have  induced  him  to  take  contrary  measures. 
Nor  is  thai  sufficient.  The  first  fault  mitrht  have  been  easily  retrieved  by  a  little  vi- 
tnlance  during  the  night.  God  seemed  to  have  laid  that  prince  and  his  army  in  a  pro- 
found sleep.  °Not  one  of  his  officers  had  the  least  thought  of  observino-  the  motions 
of  the  enemy  in  the  night.  We  see  nothing  but  v.diat  is  natural  in  alhhis:  but  the 
holy  Scripture  teaches  us  to  think  otherwise,and  what  was  said  of  Snul's  soldiers  and 
officers,  we  may  well  apply  to  this  event:  "And  no  man  saw  it,  nor  knevv'  it,  neither 
awaked:  for  they  were  all  "asleep,  because  a  deep  sleep  from  the  Lord  was  fallen  up- 
on them."     1  Sam.  xxvi.  12. 

The  Romans  indeed,  bv  having  the  river  between  them  and  the  enemy,  saw  them- 
selves no  longer  in  danger  of  being  suddenly  attacked  and  routed;  but  tlie  check  they 

*  Perseus  made  use  of  him  in  the  intended  assassination  of  Euweues. 
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had  lately  received,  and  the  wound  they  had  given  the  glory  ^of  the  Roman  name,, 
made  them  feel  the  sharpest  affliction.  All  who  were  present  in  the  council  of  war 
assembled  by  the  consul,  laid  the  fault  upon  the  ^tolians.  It  was  said  that  they 
were  the  first  who  took  the  alarm  and  fled;  that  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  had  been  drawn 
away  by  their  example,  and  that  five  of  the  chief  of  their  nation  were  the  first  who 
took  to  flight.  The  Thessalians,  on  the  contrary,  were  praised  for  their  valour,,  and 
their  leaders  rewarded  with  several  masks  of  honour. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  Romans  were  not  inconsiderable.  They  amounted  to 
fifteen  hundred  bucklers,  one  thousand  cuirasses,  and  ajmuch  greater  number  of  hel- 
mets, swords,  and  darts  of  all  kinds.  The  king  made  presents  of  them  to  the  officers 
who  had  distinguished  themselvCvS  most;  and,  having  assembled  the  army,  he  began 
by  telling  them,  that  what  had  happened  was  a  happy  presage  for  them,  and  a  certain 
pledge  of  what  they  might  hope  for  the  future.  He  passed  great  encomiums  on  the 
troops  who  had  been  in  the  action,  and  expatiated  in  magnificent  terms  on  the  victory 
over  the  Roman  horse,  in  which  the  principal  force  of  their  army  consisted,  and 
which  they  had  before  believed  invincible:  he  promised  himself  from  hence  a  more 
considerable  success  over  their  infantry,  who  had  only  escaped  their  swords  by  a 
shameful  flight  during  the  night;  but  that  it  would  be  easy  to  force  the  intrenchmenta 
in  which  their  fear  kept  them  shut  up.  The  victorious  soldiers,  who  carried  the  spoils 
of  the  enemies  they  had  slain  upon  their  shoulders,  heard  this  discourse  with  sensible 
pleasure,  and  promised  themselves  every  thing  from  their  valour,  judging  of  the  future 
by  the  past.  The  foot  on  their  side,  especially  that  which  composed  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  prompted  by  a  praiseworthy  jealousy,  pretended  at  least  to  equal,  if  not  to 
excel,  the  glory  of  their  comrades  upon  the  first  occasion.  In  a  word,  the  whole  army 
demanded,  with  incredible  ardour  and  passion,  only  to  engage  with  the  enemy.  The 
king,  after  having  dismissed  the  assembly,  set  forward  the  next  day,  passed  the  river, 
and  encamped  at  Mopsium,  an  eminence  situated  between  Tempe  and  Larissa. 

The  joy  for  the  success  of  so  important  a  battle  affected  Perseus  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  superior  to  a  people,  who  alone  where  so  in 
regard  to  all  other  princes  and  nations.  This  was  not  a  victory  gained  by  surprise, 
and  in  a  manner  stolen  by  stratagem  and  address,  but  carried  by  open  force,  and  the 
valour  and  bravery  of  his  troops,  and  that  in  his  own  sight,  and  under  his  own  con- 
duct. He  had  seen  the  Roman  haughtiness  give  way  before  him  three  times  in  one 
day;  at  first,  in  keeping  close,  out  of  fear,  in  their  camp;  then,  when  they  ventured 
out  of  it,  in  shamefully  betaking  themselves  to  flight;  and,  lastly,  by  flyingagain,  dur- 
ing the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  in  finding  no  other  security  than  by  being  inclos- 
ed within  their  intrenchnients,  the  usual  refuge  of  terror  and  apprehension.  These 
thoughts  were  highly  soothing,  and  capable  of  deceiving  a  prince,  already  too  much 
affected  with  his  own  merit. 

But  when  his  first  transports  were  a  little  abated,  and  the  inebriation  of  sudden 
joy  was  somewhat  evaporated,  Perseus  came  to  himself,  and,  reflecting  coolly  on  all 
tJie  consequences  which  might  attend  his  victory,  he  began  to  be  in  some  sort  of 
lerror.  The  wisest  of  the  courtiers  about  him,  taking  advantage  of  so  happy  a 
disposition,  ventured  to  give  him  the  counsel  of  which  it  made  him  capable;  this  was, 
to  make  the  best  of  his  late  success,  and  conclude  an  honourable  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans. They  represented  to  him,  that  the  most  certain  mark  of  a  prudent  and 
really  happy  prince,  was  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  present  favours  of  fortune, 
nor  abandon  himself  to  the  delusive  glitter  of  prosperity:  that,  therefore,  he  would 
do  well  to  send  to  the  consul,  and  propose  a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions imposed  by  T.  Quintius,  when  victorious,  upon  his  father  Philip:  that  he  could 
not  put  an  end  to  the  war  more  gloriously  for  himself,  than  after  so  memorable  a  bat- 
tJe:  nor  hope  a  more  favourable  occasion  of  concluding  a  sure  and  lasting  peace,  than 
at  a  conjuncture,  when  the  check  the  Romans  had  received  would  render  them  more 
tractable,  and  better  inclined  to  grant  him  advantageous  conditions:  that  if,  notwith 
standing  that  check,  the  Romans,  out  of  a  pride  too  natural  to  them,  should  reject 
a  just  and  equitable  accommodation,  he  would  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  having 
The  gods  and  men  for  witnesses  of  his  own  moderation,  and  the  haughty  tenacioua- 
ness  of  the  Romans.* 

The  kirjg  yielded  to  these  wise  remonstrances,  to  which  he  had  previously  been 
aver.5  \     The  majority  of  the  council  also  applauded  tlij^.     Ambassadors  were  uo- 

•  Poljb.  Legat.  Ikix. 
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cordingly  sent  to  the  consul,  who  gave  them  audience  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
assembly.  They  told  him,  that  they  came  to  demand  peace;  that  Perseus  would  pay 
the  same  tribute"^  to  the  Romans  which  his  father  Philip  had  done,  and  abandon  all 
tlie  cities,  territories,  and  places,  which  that  prince  had  abandoned. 

When  they  withdrew,  the  council  deliberated  on  the  answer  proper  to  be  made. 
The  Roman  constancy  showed  itself  on  this  occasion  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  express  in  adversity  all  the  assurance  and  loftiness 
of  good  fortune,  and  to  act  with  moderation  in  prosperity.*  The  answer  was,  that 
no  peace  could  be  granted  to  Perseus,  unless  he  submitted  himself  and  his  kingdom 
to  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  When  it  was  related  to  the  king  and  his  friends,  they 
were  strangely  surprised  at  so  extraordinary,  and,  in  their  sense,  so  ill-temid  a  pride; 
tiie  greater  part  of  them  considered  it  needless  to  think  any  farther  of  peace;  and 
that  the  Romans  would  be  soon  reduced  lo  demand  what  they  now  refused.  Perseus 
was  not  of  the  same  opinion.  He  judged  rightly,  that  Rome  was  not  so  haughty, 
but  from  a  consciousness  of superiority;'and  that  rerellection  daunted  him  exceedingly. 
He  sent  again  to  the  consul,  and  ofered  a  more  considerable  tribute  than  had  been 
imposed  on  Philip.  When  he  saw  that  the  consul  would  retract  nothing  from  his 
first  answer,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  peace,  he  returned  to  his  former  camp  at 
Sycurium,  determined  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  war. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  whole  conduct  of  Perseus,  that  he  must  have  under 
taken  this  war  with  great  imprudence,  and  without  having  compared  his  strength 
and  resources  with  those  of  the  Romans.  To  believe  himself  happy,  and  alter  a 
signal  victory  to  demand  peace,  and  submit  to  more  oppressive  conditions  than  his 
father  Philip  had  complied  with  till  after  a  bloody  defeat,  seemed  to  argue,  that  he 
had  taken  his  measures,  and  concerted  the  means  for  success  very  badly,  since  after 
a  first  action  entirely  to  his  advantage,  he  began  to  discover  all  his  weakness  and 
inferiority,  and  in  some  sort  incline  to  despair.  Why  then  was  he  the  first  to  break 
ihe  peace?  Why  was  he  the  aggressor?  Why  was  he  in  such  haste?  Was  it  to 
stop  short  at  the  first  step?  How  came  he  not  to  know  his  weakness,  till  his  own 
victory  showed  it  him?     These  are  not  the  signs  of  a  wise  and  judicious  prince. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  the  cavalry,  which  soon  spread  in  Greece,  made  known 
what  the  people  thought,  and  discovered  fully  to  which  side  they  inclined.  It  was 
received  with  joy,  not  only  by  the  partisans  of  Macedonia,  but  even  b}^  most  of  those 
vvliora  the  Romans  had  obliged,  some  of  whom  sutfered  with  pain  their  haughty 
manners,  and  insolence  of  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  preetor  Lucretius  besieged  the  city  of  Haliartus  in  Boeotia. 
After  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  it  was  taken  by  storm,  plundered,  and  afterwards 
entirely  demolished.  Thebes  soon  after  surrendered,  and  Lucretius  then  returned 
with  his  fleet.f 

Perseus,  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  not  far  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  gave 
them  great  trouble;  harassing  their  troops,  and  falling  upon  their  foragers,  whenever 
they  ventured  out  ol  their  camp.  He  took  one  day  a  thousand  carriages,  laden 
principally  with  corn,  which  the  Romans  had  been  to  reap,  and  made  six  hundred, 
prisoners.  He  afterwards  attacked  a  small  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
which  he  expected  to  make  himself  master  with  little  or  no  difficulty;  but  he  found 
more  resistance  than  he  had  imagined.  That  small  body  was  commanded  by  a  brave 
officer,  called  L.  Pompeius,  who,  retiring  to  an  eminence,  defended  himself  there  with 
intrepid  courage,  determining  to  die  with  his  troops  rather  than  surrender.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  being  borne  down  by  numbers,  when  the  consul  arrived  to  his  assist- 
ance with  a  strong  detachment  of  horse  and  light-armed  foot:  the  legions  were  order- 
ed to  follow  him.  The  sight  of  the  consul  gave  new  courage  to  Pompeius  and  his 
troops,  who  were  eight  hundred  men,  all  Romans.  Perseus  immediately  sent  for  his 
phalanx:  the  consul  did  not  wait  its  coming  up,  but  engaged  directly.  The  Mace- 
donians, after  having  made  a  very  vigorous  resistance  for  some  time,  were  at  last 
broken  and  routed.  Three  hundred  foot  were  left  upon  the  place  with  twenty-four 
of  the  best  horse  of  the  troop  called  the  sacred  Squadron,  the  commander  of  which 
Antimachus  was  killed. 

The  success  of  this  action  reanimated  the  Romans,  and  very  much  alarmed  Per- 
seus. After  having  put  a  strong  garrison  into  Gonna,  he  marched  back  his  army 
into  Macedonia. 

*lX2i  ttim  iBOi  erat  in  adrenic  vulturu  lecun  se  fortunre  ^rere,  moderari  animoc  in  (eeniuiis.— Liv* 

t  Liv.  I  xlii,  n.  64—67. 
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The  consul,  having  reduced  Perrha?bia,  and  taken  Larissa,  and  some  other  cities, 
dismissed  all  the  allies,  except  the  Achaeans;  dispersed  his  troops  in  Thessaly,  where 
he  left  them  in  winter  quarters;  and  went  into  Bseotia,  at  the  request  of  the  Thebans, 
upon  whom  the  people  of  Coroneea  had  made  incursions. 

SECTION  III. MARCIUS  ENTERS  MACEDONIA.       PERSEUS  TAKES  THE  ALARM;  BUT  AFTER- 
WARDS   RESUMES    COURAGE. 

Nothing  memorable  passed  the  following  year.  Tlie  consul  Hostilius  had  sent 
Ap.  Claudius  into  Illyria  with  four  thousand  foot,  to  defend  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tiiat  country  as  were  allies  of  the  Romans;  and  the  latter  had  found  means  to  add  to 
his  first  boily  of  troops,  eight  thousand  men  raised  among  the  allies.  He  encamped 
at  Lychnidus,  a  city  of  the  Dassarota?.  Near  that  place  was  another  city,  called 
Uscana,  which  belonged  to  Perseus  and  where  he  had  a  strong  garrison.  Claudius, 
on  the  promise  which  had  been  made  him  of  having  the  place  put  into  his  hands,  in 
hopes  of  making  great  booty,  approached  it  Avith  almost  all  his  troops,  without  any 
order,  distrust,  or  precaution.  While  he  thought  least  of  it,  the  garrison  made  a 
furious  sortie  upon  him,  put  his  whole  army  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  a  great 
way,  with  dreadful  slauixhter.  Of  eleven  thousand  men,  scarcely  two  thousand  es- 
caped into  the  camp,  ^vhich  had  been  left  guarded  by  a  thousand  soldiers.  Claudius 
returned  to  Lychnidus  with  the  ruins  of  his  army.  The  news  of  this  loss  very 
much  alHieted  the  senate,  especially  as  it  had  been  occasioned  by  ihe  inprudence  and 
avarice  of  Cludains.* 

This  was  the  almost  universal  fault  of  the  commanders  of  that  time.  The  senate 
received  various  complaints  from  many  cities,  as  well  of  Greece,  as  the  other  provin- 
ces, against  the  Roman  officers,  who  treated  them  with  unheard  of  rapaciousness  and 
cruelty.  They  punished  some  of  them,  redressed  the  wrongs  they  had  done  the  cities, 
and  dismissed  the  ambassadors  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  their  remon- 
strances had  been  received.  Soon  after,  to  prevent  such  disorders  for  the  future,  they 
passed  a  decree,  which  expressed,  that  the  cities  should  not  furnish  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates with  any  thing  more  than  what  the  senate  expressly  appointed;  which  ordi- 
nance was  published  in  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus.f 

C.  Popilius  and  Cn.  Oclavius,  who  were  charged  with  this  commission,  went  first  to 
Thebes,  where  they  very  much  praised  the  citizens,  and  exhorted  them  to  continue 
firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  Roman  people.  Proceeding  afterwards  to  the  other 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  they  boasted  every  where  of  the  lenity  and  moderation  of  the 
senate,  which  they  proved  by  their  late  decree  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  They  found 
great  divisions  in  almost  all  the  cities,  especially  among  the  JEtolians,  occasioned  by 
two  factions  which  divided  them,  one  for  the  Romans,  and  the  other  for  the  Macedo- 
nians. The  assembly  of  Achaia  was  not  free  from  these  divisions:  but  the  wisdom  of 
the  persons  of  greatest  authority  prevented  their  consequences.  Tlje  advice  of  Archon, 
one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  league,  was  to  act  according  to  conjunctures,  to 
leave  no  room  for  calumny  to  irritate  either  of  the  contending  powers  against  the  re- 
public, and  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  into  which  they  Avere  fallen,  who  had  not  suflicient- 
ly  comprehended  the  power  of  the  Romans.  This  advice  prevailed;  and  it  was  resolv- 
ed that  Archon  should  be  made  chief  magistrate  and  Polybius  captain-general  of  the 
horse. 

About  this  time,  A ttalus  havinir  something  to  demand  oftlie  Achaean  league,  caus- 
ed the  new  magistrate  to  be  sounded;  who,  determined  in  favour  of  the  Romans  and 
their  allies,  promirsed  that  prince  to  support  his  suit  with  all  his  power.  The  affair  in 
question  whs,  to  have  a  decree  reveised,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  all  the  statues 
of  king  Eumenes,  should  be  removed  from  the  public  places.  At  the  first  council  that 
was  held,  the  ambassadors  of  Attains  were  introduced  to  the  assembly,  who  demand- 
ed, that  in  consideration  of  the  prince  who  sent  them,  Eumenes  his  brother  should 
be  restored  to  the  honours  the  republic  had  formerly  decreed  him.  Archon  support- 
ed this  demand,  but  witJi  great  moderation.  Polybius  spoke  with  more  force,  en- 
larged on  the  merit  and  services  of  Flumenes,  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  the  first 
decree,  and  concluded,  that  it  was  proper  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  assembly  applaud- 
ed his  discourse,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Eumenes  should  be  restored  to  all  his  ho- 
nours. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  Rome  sent  Popiliiis  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  prevent  his 
enterprises  ao-ainst  Egypt,  which  we  have  mentioned  before.* 

The  Macedonian  war  gave  the  Romans  great  employment;  Q.  Marcius  Philippus, 
one  of  tlie  two  consuls  lately  elected,  was  charged  with  it. 

Before  he  set  out,  Perseus  had  conceived  the  design  of  taking  advantage  of  ihe 
winter  to  make  an  expedition  against  Illyria,  which  was  the  only  province  from  whence 
Macedonia  had  reason  to  fear  irruptions  during  the  kind's  being  employed  against 
tlie  Romans.  This  expedition  succeeded  very  happily  for  him,  and  almost  without 
any  loss  on  his  side.  He  began  with  the  siege  of  Uscana,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  it  is  not  known  how,  and  took  it,  after  a  defence  of  some  (hira- 
tion.  He  afterwards  made  himself  master  of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  count rv, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  Roman  garrisons  in  them,  and  took  a  great  number  of 
prisoners. 

Perseus,  at  the  same  time,  sent  ambassadors  to  Gentius,  one  of  the  kings  of  Illyria, 
to  induce  him  to  quit  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  come  over  to  him.  Gentius  was 
far  from  being  averse  to  it;  but  he  observed,  that  having  neither  munitions  of  war  nor 
money,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  declare  against  the  Romans;  which  was  explaining 
iiimself^  sufficiently.  Perseus,  wboAvas  avaricious,  did  not  understand,  or  rather  af- 
fected not  to  understand,  his  demand;  and  sent  a  second  embassy  to  him,  without 
;nention  of  money,  and  received  the  same  answer.  Polybius  observes,  that  this  fear 
'.)f  expense,  which  denotes  a  little,  mean  soul,  and  entirely  dishonours  a  prince,  made 
nany  of  his  enterprises  miscarry,  and  that  if  he  had  made  some  sacrifices,  and  those 
'ar  from  being  considerable,  he  might  have  engaged  several  republics  and  princes  in 
ijis  party.  Can  such  a  blindness  be  conceived  in  a  rati(mal  creature!  Polybius  con- 
siders it  as  a  punishment  from  the  gods, 

Perseus  having  led  back  his  troops  into  Macedonia,  made  them  march  afterwards 
to  Stratus,  a  very  strong  city  of  ^^tolia,  above  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  The  people 
had  given  him  hopes,  that  they  would  surrender  it  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  the 
walls;  but  the  Romans  prevented  them,  and  threw  succours  into  the  place. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  consul  Marcius  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Thessaly,  from 
Avhence,  without  losing  time,  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  fully  assured,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  attack  Perseus  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions. 

Upon  the  report  that  the  Roman  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  Archon,  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Achseans,  to  justify  his  country  from  the  suspicions  and  evil  reports 
that  had  been  propagated  against  it,  advised  the  Acha3ans  to  pass  a  decree,  by 
which  it  should  be  ordained,  that  they  should  march  an  army  into  Thessaly,  and 
share  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  with  the  Romans.  That  decree  being  confirmed, 
orders  were  given  to  Archon  to  raise  troops,  and  to  make  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. It  was  afterwards  resolved,  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  the  consul,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  resolution  of  the  republic,  and  to  know  from  him  where  and 
when  trie  Acheean  array  should  join  him.  Polybius,  our  historian,  with  some  others, 
vvas  charged  with  this  embassy.  They  found  that  the  Romans  had  quitted  Thessaly, 
and  Vv^ere  encamped  in  Perrl.ffibia,  between  Azora  and  Dolichsea,  greatly  perplexed 
about  the  route  it  was  necessary  to  take.  They  followed  them  for  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  the  consul,  and  shared  with  him  in  all  the  dangers  he  en- 
countered in  entering  Macedonia.! 

PerseuSj  who  did  not  kno^w  what  route  the  consul  would  take,  had  posted  consider- 
able bodies  of  troops  in  two  places,  hy  which  it  was  probable  he  would  attempt  to 
pass.  For  himself,  he  encamped  with  the  rest  of  his  army  near  Dium,  marching  and 
counter-marching  without  much  design.t 

Marcius,  after  loni  deliberation,  resolved  to  pass  the  forest  which  covered  part  of 
the  country,  called  Octolapha.  He  had  incredible  difficulties  to  surmounf,  the  ways 
were  so  steep  and  impracticable,  and  had  seized  an  eminence,  by  way  of  precaution, 
^vhich  favoured  his  passage.  From  hence  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  not  distant 
more  than  a  thousand  paces,  and  all  the  country  about  Dium  and  Phila,  might  be 
discovered;  which  very  much  animated  the  soldiers,  who  had  before  their  eyes  opu- 
lent lands,  where  they  hoped  to  enrich  tliemselves.  Hippias,  whom  the  king  had 
posted  to  defSnd  this  pass  with  a  body  oi"  twelve  thousand  men,  seeing  the  eminence 
possessed  by  a  detachment  of  the  Romans,  marched  to  meet  the  consul,  ^vho  advanc- 
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ed  with  his  whole  army,  harassed  his  troops  for  two  days,  and  distressed  them  very 
much  by  frequent  attacks.  Marcius  was  in  great  trouble,  not  being  able  either  to 
advance  with  safety,  or  retreat  without  shame,  or  even  without  danger.  He  had  no 
other  choice  than  to  pursue  an  undertaking  with  vigour,  formed,  perhaps,  with  too 
much  boldness  and  temerity,  and  which  could  not  succeed  without,  a  determined  per- 
severance, often  crowned  in  the  end  with  success.  It  is  certain,  that  if  the  consul  had 
to  do  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedonia  in  the  narrow  defile,  where  his  troops 
were  pent  up,  he  would  infallibly  have  received  a  severe  blow.  But  Perseus,  instead 
of  sending  fresh  troops  to  support  Hippias,  the  cries  of  whose  soldiers  in  battle  he 
could  hear  in  his  camp,  and  of  going  in  person  to  attack  the  enemy,  amused  himself 
with  making  useless  excursions  with  his  horse  into  the  country  about  Dium,  and  by 
that  neglect  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  extricating  themselves  from  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  they  were  involved. 

They  however  did  not  effect  this  without  great  trouble;  the  horses  laden  with  the 
baggage  sinking  under  their  loads,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  and  falling  down 
at  almost  every  step  they  took.  The  elephants  especially,  gave  them  great  trouble; 
it  was  necessary  to  find  some  new  means  for  their  descent  in  such  extremely  steep 
places.  Having  removed  the  snow  on  these  descents,  they  drove  two  beams  into 
the  earth  at  the  lower  part  of  the  way,  at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  somethiiig 
more  than  the  breadth  of  an  elephant.  On  those  beams  they  laid  planks  thirty  feet 
in  length,  and  formed  a  kind  of  bridge,  which  they  covered  with  earth.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  bridge,  they  erected  a  second,  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  with  sufficient  in- 
tervals to  as  many  of  the  same  kind  as  were  requisite.  The  elephant  passed  from 
the  firm  ground  to  the  bridge,  and  before  he  came  to  the  end,  they  had  contrived  to 
lower  the  beams  that  supported  it  gradually,  and  let  him  gently  down  with  the  bridge: 
and  so  in  succession  to  the  last  bridge  or  foot  of  the  declivity.  It  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
press the  fatigues  they  underwent  in  this  pass,  the  soldiers  being  often  obliged  to 
roll  upon  the  ground,  because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  stand.  It  was  agreed, 
that  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  enemy  might  have  entirely  defeated  the  Roman  army. 
At  length,  after  infinite  difficulties  and  dangers,  it  arrived'  in  a  j)lain,  and  found  itself 
out  of  danger. 

As  the  consul  seemed  then  to  have  entirely  overcome  the  greatest  difficulty  of  his 
enterprise,  Polybius  thought  this  a  proper  time  for  presenting  Marcius  with  the  de- 
cree of  the  Achaeans,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  resolution  lo  join  him  with  all  their 
ibrces,  and  to  share  with  him  in  all  the  labours  and  dangers  of  this  war.  Marcius, 
after  having  thanked  the  AchcBans  for  their  good  will  in  the  kindest  terms,  told  them 
they  might  spare  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  which  that  war  would  give 
them;  that  he  would  dispense  with  both;  and  that  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
he  had  no  occasion  for  the  aid  of  the  allies.  After  this  discourse  of  the  colleagues, 
Polybius  returned  into  Achaia.* 

Polybius  remained  with  the  Roman  army  only  till  the  consul,  having  received  ad- 
vice that  Appius,  surnamed  Cento,  had  demanded  of  the  Achasans  a  body  of  five 
thousand  men  to  be  sent  to  him  in  Epirus,  despatched  him  home,  with  advice,  not  to 
suffer  his  republic  to  furnish  those  troops,  or  engage  in  expenses  entirely  unnecessary, 
as  Appius  had  no  reason  to  demand  tliat  aid."  It  is  difficult,  says  the  historian,  to 
discover  the  real  motives  that  induced  Marcius  to  talk  in  this  manner.  Was  it  his 
wish  to  spare  the  Achieans,  or  lay  a  snare  for  them?  or  did  he  intend  to  put  it  out  ot 
the  power  of  Appius  to  undertake  any  thing? 

While  the  king  was  bathing,  he  'was  informed  of  the  enemv's  approach.  The 
news  alarmed  him  terribly.  Uncertain  what  choice  to  make,  and  changing  every 
moment  his  resolution,  he  cried  out,  and  lamented  his  being  conquered  wilhoul  fight- 
ing. He  recalled  the  two  officers,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  defence  of  the  pass- 
es; sent  the  gilt  statues  at  Diumf  on  board  his  fleet,  lest  thev  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  ilia  Romans;  gave  orders  that  his  treasures,  laid  up  at  Pella,  should  be 
thrown  mto  the  sea,  and  all  his  galleys  at  Thessalonica  burned.  For  himself,  he  re- 
lumed to  Pydna. 

The  consul  had.  brought  the  army  to  a  place  from  whence  it  was  impossible  to 
disengage  himself  v/ithout  the  enemy's  permission.  There  was  no  passage  open  for 
iiun  but  by  two  forests;  by  the  one  he  might  penetrate  through  the  valleys  of  Tempe 
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into  Thessaly,  and  by  the  other,  beyond  Dium,  enter  farther  into  Macedonia;  and 
both  these  important  posts  were  possessed  by  strong  garrisons  for  the  Icing:  so  that 
if  Perseus  had  maintained  his  ground  for  ten  days  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  Romans  to  have  entered  Thessaly  by  Tempe,  and  the  consul  would  have  had  no 
piss  open  Cor  provisions.  For  the  roads  through  Tempe  are  bordered  by  such  vast 
precipices,  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  sustain  tiie  view  of  them.  The  king's  Iroopa- 
guarded  this  pass  at  f)ur  several  places,  the  last  of  which  was  so  narrow,  that  ten 
men,  well  armed,  could  alone  have  defended  the  entrance.  The  Romans  therefore, 
not  being  able  either  to  receive  provisions  by  the  narrow  passes  of  Tempe,  nor  to 
get  through  them,  must  have  been  obliged  to  retrain  the  mountains,  from  whence  they 
came  down,  which  was  become  impracticable,  the  enemy  having  possessed  themselves 
of  the  eminences.  The  only  choice  tiiey  have  left,  was  to  open  their  way  through 
their  enemies  to  Dium  in  Macedonia;  which  would  have  been  no  less  diliicult,  if  the 
gods,  says  Livy,  had  not  deprived  Perseus  of  prudence  and  counsel*  For  in  making 
a  /osse  with  intrenchments  in  a  very  narrow  defile,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympusi, 
he  would  have  absolutely  shut  them  out,  and  stopped  them  short.  But  in  the  blind 
ness,  into  which  his  fear  had  thrown  the  king,  he  neither  saw,  nor  did,  any  thing  of 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  save  himself,  left  all  the  passes  of  the  kingdom  open  and 
unguarded,  and  took  refuge^at  Pydna  with  precipitation. 

The  consul  rightly  perceived,  tiiat  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  king's  timidity  and 
imprudence.  Reordered  the  prfEto Lucretius,  who  was  at  Larissa,  to  seize  the  posts 
bordering  upon  Tempe,  which  Perseus  had  abandoned,  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of 
accident;  and  sent  Popilius  to  take  a  view  of  the  passes  in  the  way  to  Dium.  When 
he  was  informed  that  the  ways  were  open  and  uni^uarded,  he  marched  thither  in  two 
days,  and  encamped  his  army  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
prevent  its  being  plundered.  H^^ving  entered  the  city,  which  was  full  of  magnificent 
buildings,  and  well  fortified,  he  was  exceedingly  surprised  that  the  king  had  aban- 
doned it  so  easily.  He  continued  his  march,  and  made  himself  master  of  several 
places  almost  without  any  resistance.  But  the  farther  he  advanced,  the  less  provi- 
sions he  found,  and  the  more  the  dearth  increased;  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Dium.  He  was  also  reduced  to  quit  that  city,  and  retire  to  Phila,  where  the  prsetor 
Lucretius  had  informed  him  he  might  find  provisions  in  abundance.  His  quitting 
Dium,  suggested  to  Perseus,  that  it  was  now  time  to  recover  by  his  courage,  what  he 
had  lost  by  his  fear.  He  repossessed  himself,  therefore,  of  that  city,  and  soon  re- 
paired its  ruins.  Popilius,  on  his  side,  besieged  and  took  Heraclea,  which  was  only  a 
quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  Phila. 

Perseus,  having  recovered  his  fright,  and  resumed  spirit,  would  have  been  very 
glad  that  his  orders  to  throw  his  treasures  at  Pella  into  the  sea,  and  burn  all  his  ship« 
in  Thessalonica,  had  not  been  executed.  Andronicus,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
latter  order,  had  delayed  obeying  it,  to  give  time  for  the  repentance  which  might 
soon  follow  that  command,  as  it  indeed  happened;  Nicias,  less  aware,  had  thrown  all 
the  money  he  found  at  Pella  into  the  sea.  But  his  fault  was  soon  repaired  by  divers, 
who  brought  up  almost  all  the  money  fron.  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  To  reward  their 
services,  the  kinti;  caused  ttiem  all  to  be  put  to  death  secretly,  and  inflicted  the  same 
penalty  on  Andronicus  and  Nicias;  so  much  was  he  ashamed  of  the  abject  terror  to 
which  he  had  abandoned  himselfj  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  any  witnesses  or 
traces  of  it  in  being. 

Several  expeditions  passed  on  both  sides  by  sea  and  land,  which  were  neither  of 
much  consequence  nor  importance. 

When  Polybius  returned  from  his  embassy  into  Peloponnesus,  the  letter  of  Appius, 
in  which  he  demanded  five  thousand  men,  had  been  received  there.  Sometime  after, 
the  council  assembled  at  Sicyon,  to  deliberate  on  that  affiiir,  gave  Polybius  great  per- 
plexity. Not  to  execute  the  order  he  received  from  Marcius,  liad  been  an  inexcusa- 
ble fault.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  dangerous  to  refuse  the  Romans  the  troops  they 
might  have  occasion  for,  of  which  the  Achseans  were  in  no  want.  To  extricate  them- 
selves in  so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  they  had  recourse  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman 
senate,  which  prohibited  their  having  any  regard  to  the  letters  of  the  generals,  un- 
less an  ord(-rof  the  senate  was  annexed  to  them,  which  Appius  had  not  sent  with  his. 
It  was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  before  any  thing  was  sent  to  Appius,  it  was  nec^» 
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sary  to  inform  the  consul  of  his  demand,  and  to  wait  for  his  decision  upon  it.    By 
that  means,  Polybius  saved  the  Achseans  one  talent  at  least.* 

In  the  mean  time,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome,  from  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia, 
and  also  from  the  Rhodians,  in  favour  of  Perseus.  The  former  expressed  themselves 
very  modestly,  declaring  that  Prusias  had  constantly  adhered  to  the  Roman  party, 
and  should  continue  to  do  so  during  the  war;  but  that,  having  promised  Perseus  to 
employ  his  good  offices  for  him  with  the  Romans,  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace,  he  de- 
sired, if  it  were  possible,  that  they  would  grant  him  that  favour,  and  make  such  use 
of  his  mediation,  as  they  should  think  convenient.  The  language  of  the  Rhodians 
was  very  different.  After  having  set  forth,  in  a  lofty  style,  the  services  they  had  done 
the  Roman  people,  and  ascribed  to  themselves  the  greatest  share  in  the  victories  they 
had  obtained,  and  especially  in  that  over  Antiochus,  they  added,  that  while  the  peace 
subsisted  between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans,  they  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Perseus:  that  they  had  suspended  itagaiRst  their  will,  and  without  any 
subject  of  complaint  on  the  king's  part,  because  it  had  pleased  the  Romans  to  engage 
them  on  their  side:  that  for  three  years,  which  this  war  had  continued,  they  had  suf- 
fered many  inconveniences  from  it:  that  their  trade  by  sea  being  interrupted,  the  is- 
land found  itself  in  great  straits,  from  the  reduction  of  ^ts  revenues,  and  other  ad- 
vantages arising  from  commerce:  that  being  no  longer  able  to  support  such  consi- 
derable losses,  they  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Macedonia  to  king  Perseus,  to  inform 
him  that  the  Rhodians  thought  it  necessary  that  he  should  make  peace  with  the  Romans, 
and  that  they  had  also  sent  to  Rome  to  make  the  same  declaration:  that  if  either  of 
the  parties  refused  to  assent  to  so  reasonable  a  proposal,  the  Rhodians  should  know 
what  tliey  had  to  do.f 

It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  so  vain  and  presumptuous  a  discourse  was  re- 
ceived. Some  historians  tell  us,  that  the  answer  given  to  it  was,  to  order  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  whereby  the  Carians  and  Lycians  were  declared  free,  to  be  read  in  their 
presence.  This  was  touching  them  to  the  quick,  and  mortifying  them  in  the  most 
sensible  part;  for  they  pretended  to  an  authority  over  both  those  people.  Others  say 
that  the  senate  answered  in  few  words,  that  the  disposition  of  the  Rhodians,  and  their 
secret  intrigues  with  Perseus,  had  been  long  known  at  Rome.  That  when  the  Ro- 
man people  should  have  conquered  him,  of  which  they  expected  advice  every  day, 
they  should  know  in  their  tifrn  what  they  had  to  do,  and  should  then  treat  their  allies 
according  to  their  respective  merits.  They  made  the  ambassadors,  however,  the 
usual  presents. 

The  letter  of  Q.  Marius,  the  consul,  was  then  read,  giving  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  entered  Macedonia,  after  having  suffered  incredible  difficulties  in 
passing  a  very  narrow  defile.  He  added,  that  by  the  wise  precaution  of  the  praetor, 
he  had  sufficient  provisions  for  the  vvhole  winter;  having  received  from  the  Epirots 
twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  ten  thousand  of  barley,  for  which  it  wa» 
necessary  to  pay  their  ambassadors  then  at  Rome:  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  send 
hiin  clothes  for  the  soldiers:  that  he  wanted  two  hundred  horses,  especially  from  Nu- 
midia,  because  there  were  none  of  that  kind  in  the  country  where  he  was.  All  these 
articles  were  fully  and  immediately  executed. 

After  this,  they  gave  audience  to  Onesimus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman.  He  had 
always  advised  the  king  to  observe  the  peace;  and  putting  him  in  mind  that  his  father 
Philip,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  had  caused  his  treaty  with  the  Romans  to  be  con- 
stantly read  to  him  twice  every  day,  he  admonished  him  to  do  the  same,  if  not  with 
the  same  regularity,  at  least  from  time  to  time.  Not  being  able  to  dissuade  him  from 
trie  war,  he  had  begun  by  withdrawing  himself  from  his  councils,  under  different  pre- 
texts, that  he  might  not  be  witness  to  the  resolutions  taken  in  them,  which  he  could 
not  approve.  At  length,  fmding  himself  suspected,  and  tacitly  considered  as  a  traitor, 
he  had  taken  refiige  among  the  Romans,  and  had  been  of  great  service  to  the  con- 
sul. Having  made  this  relation  to  the  senate,  they  gave  him  a  very  favourable  recep- 
tion, and  provided  magnificently  for  his  subsistence. 

SECTIOJT    IV. CELEBRATED  VICTORY  OF  iEMILIUS   NEAR  THE  CITY  OF  PYDNA.       PERSEU« 

TAKEN  PRISONER,  WITH  ALL  HIS  CHILDREN. 

The  time  for  the  coinitia,  or  the  assemblies,  to  elect  consuls  at  Rome,  approaching, 
all  the  world  were  anxious  to  know  upon  whom  so  important  a  choice  would  fall,  and 
nothing  else  was  spoken  of  in  all  conversations.     They  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
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consuls  who  had  been  employed  for  three  years  against  Perseus,  and  had  very  ill  sus- 
tained the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.  They  called  to  mind  the  famous  victories 
formerly  obtained  against  his  father  Philip,  who  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace; 
against  Antiochus,  who  was  driven  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  and  ibrced  to  pay  a  great 
tribute;  and  what  was  still  more  considerable,  against  Hannibal,  the  greatest  gene- 
ral that  had  ever  appeared  as  their  enemy,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  whom  they  had 
reduced  to  quit  Italy,  after  a  war  of  more  than  sixteen  years  continuance,  and  con- 
quered in  his  own  country,  almost  under  the  very  walls  of  Carthage.  The  formida- 
ble preparations  of  Perseus,  and  some  advantages  gained  by  him  in  the  former  cam- 
paigns, augmented  the  apprehension  of  the  Romans.  They  plainly  distinguished, 
that  it  was  no  time  to  confer  the  command  of  the  armies  by  faction  or  favour,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  general  for  his  wisdom,  valour,  and  experience;  in 
a  word,  one  capable  of  presiding  in  so  important  a  war  as  that  in  which  they  were 
now  engaged.* 

All  eyes  were  cast  upon  Paulus  -Emilius.     There  are  times  when  distinguished 
merit  unites  the  voices  of  the  public;  and  nothing  is  more  affecting  than  such  a  judg- 
ment, founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  past  services,  the  army's  opinion  of 
his  capacity,  and  the  state's  pressing  occasion  for  his  valour  and  conduct.     Paulus 
JEmilius  was  nearly  sixty  years  old;  but  age,  without  impairing  his  faculties  in  the 
least,  had  rather  improved  them  with  maturity  of  wisdom  and  judgment,  more  neces- 
sary in  a  general  than  even  valour  and  bravery.     He  had  been  consul  thirteen  years 
belbre,  and  had  acquired  general  esteem  during  his  administration.     But  the  people 
repaid  his  services  with  ingratitude,  having  refused  to  raise  him  again  to  the  same 
dignity,  though  he  had  solicited  it  with  sufficient  ardour.     For  several  years  he  had 
led  a  private  and  retired  lile,  solely  employed  in  the  education  of  his  children,  in  which 
no  father  ever  succeeded  better,  nor  was  more  gloriously  rewarded  for  his  care.     All 
his  relations,  all  his  friends,  urged  him  to  comply  with  the  people's  wishes,  in  taking 
upon  him  the  consulship;  but  believing  himsell'no  longer  capable  of  commanding,  he 
avoided  appearing  in  public,  kept  himself"  at  home,  and  shunned  honours  with  as 
much  solicitude  as  others  generally  pursue  them.     But,  when  he  saw  the  people  as- 
semble every  morning  in  crowds  belbre  his  door;  that  they  summoned  him  to  the  fr- 
rum,  and  exclaimed  highly  against  his  obstinate  refusal  to  serve  his  country,  he  yield 
ed  at  last  to  their  remonstrances,  and  appearing  among  those  who  aspired  to  that  dig 
nity,  he  seemed  less  to  receive  the  command  of  the  army,  than  to  give  the  people  the 
assurance  of  an  approaching  and  complete  victory.     The  consulship  was  conferred 
upon  him  unanimously,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Macedonia  was  decreed  to  him  in  preference  to  his  colleague,  though  Livy  says  it 
fell  to  him  by  lot. 

It  is  said,  that  the  day  he  was  elected  general  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  at  his  re- 
turn home,  attended  by  all  his  people,  who  followed  to  do  him  honour,  he  found  his 
daughter  Tertia,  at  that  time  r:  httle  infant,  who,  on  seeing  him, began  to  cry  bitterly. 
He  embraced  her,  and  asked  the  cause  of  her  tears.  Tertia,  pressing  him  with  her 
Uttle  arms,  "You  do  not  know  then,  father,"  said  she,  "that  our  Perseus  is  dead."  She 
spoke  of  a  Uttle  dog  she  had  brought  up,  called  Perseus.  "And  at  a  very  good  time, 
my  dear  child,"  said  Paulus  ^milius,  struck  with  the  word,  "I  accept  this  omen  with 
joy."  The  ancients  carried  their  superstition  in  this  kind  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
very  high. 

The  manner  in  which  Paulus  ^Emilius  prepared  for  the  war  he  was  charged  with, 
gave  room  to  judge  of  the  success  to  be  expected  from  it.  He  demanded,  first,  that 
commissioners  should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  inspect  the  army  and  fleet,  and  to 
make  their  report,  after  an  exactinquiry,  of  the  number  of  troops  which  were  neces- 
sary to  be  added  both  by  sea  and  land.  They  were  also  to  inform  themselves,  as  cor- 
rectly as  possible,  of  the  number  of  the  king's  forces;  where  they  and  the  Romans 
actually  lay;  if  the  latter  were  actually  encamped  in  the  forests,  or  had  entirely  pass- 
ed them,  and  were  arrived  in  the  plain;  upon  which  of  the  allies  they  might  rely 
with  certainty;  which  of  them  were  dubious  and  wavering;  and  who  they  might  re- 
gard as  declared  enemies;  for  how  long  time  they  had  provisions,  and  from  whence 
they  might  be  supplied  with  them  either  by  land  or  water;  what  had  passed  during 
the  last  campaign,  either  in  the  army  by  land,  or  in  the  fleet.  As  an  able  and  expe- 
rienced general,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  be  fully  apprized  of  all  these  circumstances; 
convinced  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  could 
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not  be  formed,  nor  its  operations  concerted,  without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  t}iem< 
The  senate  approved  of  these  wise  measures  very  much,  and  appointed  commission- 
ers, with  the  approbation  of  Paulus  iEmiliiis,  who  set  out  two  days  after.* 

During  their  absence,  auihence  was  given  to  the  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra,  king  and  queen  of  Egypt,  wlio  brougiit  complaints  into  Rome  of  the  un- 
just enterprises  of  Antiochr.s,  king  of  Syria;  which  have  been  before  related. 

The  commissioners  had  made  good  use  of  their  time.  On  their  return  they  re- 
ported, that  Marciushad  forced  the  passes  of  Macedonia,  to  secure  an  entrance  into 
the  country,  but  with  more  danger  than  utility:  that  the  king  had  advanced  into 
Pieria,  and  was  in  actual  possession  of  it:  that  the  two  camps  were  very  near  each 
other,  being  separated  only  by  the  river  Enipaeus:  that  the  king  avoided  a  battle,  aud 
that  the  Roman  army  was  neither  in  a  condition  to  oblige  them  to  fight,  nor  to  force 
his  lines:  that,  in  addition  to  the  other  inconveniences,  a  very  severe  winter  had  hap- 
pened, from  vvdiich  they  could  not  but  sutler  exceedingly  in  a  mountainous  country, 
and  be  entirely  prevented  from  acting;  and  that  they  had  only  provisions  lor  six  days: 
that  the  army  of  the  Macedonians  was  sup])osed  to  amount  to  thirty  thousand  men: 
and  if  Appius  Claudius  had  been  sufficiently  strong  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lychni- 
dus  in  Illyria,  he  might  have  acted  with  good  etlect  against  Gentius;  but  that  Clau- 
dius and  his  troops  were  actually  in  great  danger,  unless  a  considerable  reinforcement 
were  immediately  sent  him,  or  lie  be  ordered  directly  to  quit  the  post  which  lie  was 
in.  That,  at^ter  having  visited  the  camp,  they  had  repaired  to  the  fleet:  that  they 
had  been  told,  that  part  of  the  crews  were  dead  of  diseases:  that  the  rest  of  the  al- 
lies, especially  those  of  Sicily,  had  returned  home;  and  that  the  fleet  was  entirely  in 
want  of  seamen  and  soldiers:  that  those  who  remained  bad  not  received  their  pay, 
and  had  no  clothes:  that  Eumenes  had  Jiis  fleet,  after  having  just  shown  themselves, 
disappeared  immediately,  without  any  visible  cause:  and  that  his  inclinations  neither 
could  nor  should  be  relied  on:  but  that,  as  lor  his  brother  Attalus,-his  good  will  was 
not  to  be  doubted. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  comnnssioners,  after  Paulus  Jilmilius  had  given  his  opin- 
ion, the  senate  decreed,  that  he  should  set  forward  without  loss  of  time  for  Macedo- 
nia, with  the  pra^'tor  Cn.  Octavius,  who  had  the  conmrand  of  the  fleet,  and  L.  Anici- 
us,  another  prsetor,  who  was  to  succeed  Ap  Claudius  in  his  post  near  Lychnidus  in 
Illyria.  The  number  of  troops  vi'hich  each  was  to  command,  was  regulated  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  troops  of  which  the  army  of  Paulus  jEmilius  consisted,  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  men;  that  is,  of  two  Roman  legions,  each  composed  of 
six  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse;  as  many  of  the  infantry  of  the  Italian  al- 
hes,  and  twice  the  nund)er  of  horse.  He  had  besides  six  hundred  horse  raised  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  some  auxiliary  troops  from  the  allies  of  Greece  and  Asia.  The 
whole,  in  all  probability,  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousand  men.  The  preetor  Anici- 
us  had  also  two  legions;  but  they  consisted  of  only  five  thousand  foot,  and  three  hun- 
dred horse  each;  which,  with  ten  thousand  of  tlie  Italian  allies,  and  eight  hundred 
horse,  composed  an  army  of  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  men.  The  troops 
that  served  on  board  the  fleet  were  five  thousand  men.  These  three  bodies  together, 
amounted  to  fifty-six  thousand  two  hundred  men. 

As  the  war  which  they  were  preparing  to  make  this  year  in  Macedonia  seemed  of 
the  first  importance;  all  precautions  were  taken  that  might  conduce  to  its  success. 
The  consul  and  people  had  the  choice  of  the  tribunes  who  were  to  serve  in  it,  and 
commanded  each  in  his  turn  an  entire  legion.  It  was  decreed,  that  none  should  be 
elected  to  this  employment,  but  such  as«iiad  already  served;  and  Paulus  JEmilius  was 
left  at  liberty  to  choose  out  of  all  the  tribunes  such  as  he  approved  for  his  army.  He 
had  twelve  for  the  two  legions. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Romans  acted  with  great  wisdom  on  this  occasion. 
They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  unanimously  chosen  consul  and  general,  the  person  among 
them  who  was  indisputably  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time.  They  had  resolved  that 
no  officers  should  be  raised  to  the  post  ot"  tribune,  but  such  as  were  distinguished  by 
their  merit,  experience,  and  capacity,  acquired  in  real  service;  advantages  that  are 
not  always  the  eflect  of  birth  and  seniority,  to  which,  indeed,  the  Romans  paid  little 
or  no  regard.  They  did  more;  by  a  particular  exception,  compaiible  with  a  republi- 
can government,  Paulus  jEmilius  was  left  at  entire  liberty  to  choose  such  of  the  tri- 
bunes as  he  thought  fit,  well  knowing  the  great  importanceof  a  perfect  union  between 
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the  treneral  and  the  officers  who  serve  under  him,  in  order  to  the  exact  and  punctual 
execution  of  the  commands  of  the  former  who  is  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  the  army 
and  ouo-ht  to  direct  all  its  motions;  which  cannot  be  done  without  the  best  under- 
staudiniJ-  between  them,  founded  in  a  desire  lt»r  the  pubHc  good,  with  which  neither 
interest,  jealousy,  nor  ambition,  are  capable  of  interlering. 

After  all  these  reffulations  were  made,  the  consul  Paulus  -Emilius  repaired  from  the 
senate  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  bespoke  in  this  manner:  "You  seem 
to  me,  Romans,  to  have  expressed  more  joy  when  Macedonia  lell  to  my  lot,  than 
when  I  was  elected  consul,  or  entered  upon  that  office;  and  to  me  your  joy  seemed 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  hopes  you  conceived,  that  I  should  put  an  end,  worthy  of  the 
grandeur  und  reputation  of  the  Roman  people,  to  a  war,  which,  in  your  opinioUj  has 
already  been  of  too  long  continuance.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  gods,* 
who  have  occasioned  Macedonia  to  fall  to  my  lot,  will  also  assist  me  with  their  protec- 
tion in  conducting  and  terminating  this  war  successfully:  but  of  this  I  nsay  venture  to 
assure  you,  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  not  to  fall  slrort  of  your  expectations.  The 
senate  has  wisely  regulated  every  thing  necessary  in  the  expedition  1  am  charged  with, 
and  as  I  am  ordered  to  set  out  immediately,  I  shall  make  no  delay;  and  I  know  that 
my  colleague,  C.  Licinius,  out  of  his  great  zeal  for  the  public  service,  w^ll  raise  and 
march  oft' the  troops  appointed  for  me,  with  as  much  ardour  and  expedition  as  if  tney 
were  for  himself.  I  shall  take  care  to  remit  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  senate,  an  exact 
account  of  all  that  passes:  and  you  may  rely  upon  the  certainty  and  truth  of  my  letters; 
but  I  beg  of  you,  as  a  great  favour,  that  you  will  not  give  credit  to,  or  lay  any  weight, 
out  of  credulity:  upon  the  light  reports  which  are  frequentlv  spread  abroad  without 
any  foundation.  I  perceive  well,  that  in  this  war,  more  than  any  other,  whatever 
resolution  people  may  Ibrm  to  obviate  these  rumours,  they  will  not  iail  to  make  im- 
pression, and  inspire  I  know  not  what  discouragement.  There  are  those  who,  in 
company,  and  even  at  table,  command  armies,  make  dispositions,  and  prescribe  all 
the  operations  of  the  campaign.  They  know  better  than  we  where  we  should  encamp, 
and  what  posts  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  seize;  at  what  time,  and  by  what  defile,  we 
ought  to  enter  Macedonia;  where  it  is  proper  to  have  magazines;  from  whence,  either 
by  sea  or  land,  we  are  to  bring  provisions;  when  we  are  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  when 
lie  still.  They  not  only  prescribe  what  is  best  to  do,  hut  for  deviating  ever  so  little 
from  their  plans  they  make  it  a  crime  in  their  consul,  and  cite  him  before  their  tri- 
bunal. But  know,  Romans,  the  effect  of  this  is  very  prejudicial  to  your  generals. 
All  have  not  the  resolution  and  constancy  of  Fabius,  to  despise  impertinent  reports. 
He  could  choose  rather  to  suffer  the  people,  upon  such  unhappy  rumours,  to  invade 
his  authority,  than  to  ruin  affairs,  in  order  to  preserve  their  opinion,  and  an  empty 
name.  I  am  far  form  believing,  that  generals  stand  in  no  need  of  advice;  I  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  whoever  would  conduct  every  thing  alone,  upon  his  own  opinion, 
and  without  counsel  shows  more  presumption  than  prudence.  But  some  may  ask. 
How  then  shall  we  act  reasonably?  In  not  suffering  any  person  to  obtrude  their  ad- 
vice upon  your  generals,  but  such  as  are,  in  the  first  place,  versed  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  have  learned  from  experience  what  it  is  to  command;  and,  in  the  second,  who 
are  upon  the  spot,  who  know  the  enemy,  are  witnesses  in  person  to  all  that  passes, 
and  share  with  us  in  all  dangers.  If  there  be  any  one  who  conceives  himself  capable 
of  assisting  me  with  his  counsels  in  the  war  you  have  charged  me  with,  let  him  not 
refuse  to  do  the  republic  that  service,  but  let  him  go  with  me  into  Macedonia;  ships, 
horses,  tents,  provisions,  shall  all  be  supplied  him  at  my  charge.  But,  if  he  will  not 
take  so  much  trouble,  and  prefers  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  to  the  dangers  and  fatioues 
of  the  field,  let  him  not  take  upon  him  to  hold  the  helm,  and  continue  idle  in  the  port. 
The  city  of  itself  supplies  sufficient  matter  of  discourse  on  other  subjects;  but  as  lor 
these,  let  him  be  silent  upon  them;  and  know,  that  we  shall  pay  no  regard  to  any 
counsels,  but  such  as  shall  be  ijiven  us  in  the  camp  itself." 

This  discourse  of  Paulus  -^milius,  which  abounds  with  reason  and  good  sense, 
shows  that  men  are  the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  People  have  a  piopensity  for 
examining,  criticising,  and  condemning  the  conduct  of  generals,  and  do  not  observe, 
that  doing  so  is  a  manifest  contradiction  to  reason  and  justice.  AA^hat  can  be  more 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  than  to  see  persons,  without  any  knowledge  or  experience  in 
war,  set  themselves  up  for  censors  of  the  most  able  generals,  and  pronounce  with  a 
magisterial  air  upon  their  actions?  for  the  most  experienced  can  make  no  certain 
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judo-ment  without  being  upon  the  spot:  the  least  circumstance  of  time,  place,  disposl- 
tiorfofthe  troops,  secret  orders  not  divulged,  being  capable  of  making  an  absolute 
chansre  in  the  general  rulers  of  conduct.  But  we  must  not  expect  to  see  a  failing 
reformed,  which  has  its  source  in  the  curiosity  and  vanity  of  human  nature;  and  gene- 
rals would  do  wisely,  after  the  example  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  to  dc;spise  these  city  re- 
ports, and  crude  opinions  of  idle  people,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  have  gene- 
rally as  little  judgment  as  business. 

Paulus  jEmilius,  after  having  discharged  according  to  custom,  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion, set  out  for  Macedonia,  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius,  to  whom  the  command 
of  the  fleet  had  been  allotted.* 

While  they  were  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the  war  at  Rome,  Perseus, 
on  his  side,  was  not  idle.  The  fear  of  the  approaching  danger  which  threatened 
him  having  at  length  got  the  better  of  his  avarice,  he  agreed  to  give  Gentius,  king  of 
Illvria,  three  hundred  talents  in  money,  and  purchased  his  alliance  at  that  price. 

He  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Rhodes,  convinced,  that  if  that  island, 
which  was  very  powerful  at  sea,  should  embrace  his  party,  Rome  would  be  very  much 
embarrassed.  ^  He  sent  deputies  also  to  Eumenes  and  Antiochus,  two  very  potent 
kings,  and  capable  of  giving  him  great  aid.  Perseus  did  wisely  in  having  recourse 
to  these  measures,  and  in  endeavouring  to  strengthen  himself  by  such  supports;  but 
he  entered  upon  them  too  late.  He  should  have  be^un  by  taking  those  steps,  and 
to  have  made  them  the  first  foundations  of  this  enterprise.  He  did  not  think  of  putting 
those  remote  powers  in  motion,  till  he  was  reduced  almost  to  extremity  and  his  affairs 
were  next  to  absolutely  desperate.  It  was  rather  calling  in  spectators  and  associates 
of  his  ruin,  than  aids  and  supports.  The  instructions  which  he  gave  his  ambassadors 
were  very  solid  and  persuasive,  as  we  shall  see;  but  he  should  have  made  use  of  them 
three  years  sooner,  and  have  waited  their  event,  before  he  embarked  almost  alone,  in 
the  war  against  so  powerful  a  people,  with  so  many  resources  in  case  of  misfortune. 

The  ambassadors  had  the  same  instructions  for  both  these  kings.  They  represented 
to  them,  that  there  was  a  natural  enmity  between  republics  and  monarchies.  That 
the  Roman  people  attacked  the  kings  one  after  another;  and  what  added  extremely 
to  the  indignity  that  they  employed  the  forces  of  the  kings  themselves  to  ruin  them 
in  succession.  That  they  had  crushed  his  father  by  the  assistance  ofAttalus;  that 
bvthe  aid  of  Eumenes,  and,  in  some  measure  by  that  of  his  father  Philip  Antioahua 
had  been  subjected,  and  that  at  present  they  had  armed  Eumenes  and  Prusias  against 
himself.  That  after  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  destroyed,  Asia  would  be  the 
next  to  experience  the  same  fate;  a  part  of  which  they  had  already  usurped,  under  the 
specious  colour  of  re-establishing  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty;  and  that  Syria 
would  soon  follow.  That  they  had  already  begun  to  prefer  Prusias  to  Eumenes  by  par 
ticular  distinctions  of  honour,  and  had  deprived  Antiochus  of  the  fruits  of  his  victories 
in  Effypt.  Perseus  requested  of  them,  either  to  incline  the  Romans  to  give  Macedonia 
peace;  or  if  they  persevered  in  the  unjust  design  of  continuing  the  war,  to  regard 
them  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  kings.  The  ambassadors  treated  with  Antiochus 
openly,  and  without  any  reserve. 

In  regard  to  Eumenes,  they  covered  their  voyage  with  the  pretext  of  ransoming 
prisoners,  and  treated  only  in  secret  upon  the  real  cause  of  it.  There  had  passed 
already  several  conferences,  at  different  times  and  places,  upon  the  same  subject, 
which  had  begun  to  render  that  prince  very  much  suspected  by  the  Romans.  It 
was  not  because  Eumenes  really  desired  that  Perseus  should  be  victorious  against  the 
Romans;  the  enormous  power  he  would  then  have  had,  would  have  given  him  um- 
brage, and  highly  alarmed  his  jealousy:  neither  was  he  more  willing  to  declare  openly 
against,  or  to  make  war  upon  him.  But,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  two  parties  equally 
inclined  to  peace,  Perseus,  from  the  fear  of  the  misfortunes  which  might  befall  him, 
and  the  Romans,  from  being  weary  of  a  war  protracted  to  too  great  a  length,  he  de- 
sired to  become  the  mediator  of  a  peace  between  them,  and  to  make  Perseus  purchase 
his  mediation,  or  at  least  his  inaction  and  neutrality,  at  a  high  price.  That  was 
already  agreed  upon,  and  was  fifteen  hundred  talents.  The  only  difference  that  re- 
mained, was  in  settling  the  time  for  the  payment  of  that  sum.  Perseus  was  for  wait- 
ing till  the  service  took  effect,  and  in  the  mean  time  offered  to  deposit  the  money  in 
Samothracia.  Eumenes  did  not  believe  himself  secure  in  that,  because  Samolhracia 
depended  on  Perseus,  and  therefore  he  insisted  upon  immediate  payment  of  part  of 
the  money  which  broke  up  the  treaty. 

•  LJv.  1.  xViv.  n,  23— 2f.    Polyb.  Legal.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii.    Plut.  in  Paul,  ^mil,  p.  260, 2fil. 
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He  failed  likewise  in  another  negotiation,  which  might  have  been  no  less  in  his 
favour.  He  had  caused  a  body  of  Gauls  to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Danube, 
consistino-  often  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  and  had  agreed  to  give  ten  pieces 
of  gold  to  each  horseman,  five  to  the  infantry,  and  a  thousand  to  their  captains.  I 
have  observed  above,  that  these  Gauls  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnse.  When  he 
received  advice  that  they  were  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  he  went 
to  meet  thena  with  half  his  troops;  and  gave  orders,  that  in  towns  and  villages  through 
which  they  were  to  pass,  great  quanlies  of  corn,  wine,  and  cattle,  should  be  provided 
for  them;  he  had  presents  for  their  principal  officers,  of  horses,  arms,  and  robes;  to 
these  he  added  some  money,  which  was  to  be  distributed  among  a  small  number. 
He  imagined  to  gain  the  multitude  by  this  bait.  The  king  halted  near  the  river 
Axius,  where  he  encamped  with  his  troops.  He  deputed  Antigonus,  one  of  the 
Macedonian  lords,  to  the  Gauls,  who  were  about  thirty  leagues  distant  from  him. 
Antigonus  was  astonished  Avhen  he  saw  men  of  prodigious  stature,  skilful  in  all  the 
exercises  of  the  body,  and  in  handling  their  arms;  and  haughty  and  audacious  in  their 
language,  which  abounded  with  menaces  and  bravadoes.  He  set  off',  in  the  best 
terms,  the  orders  his  master  had  given  for  their  good  reception  wherever  they  passed, 
and  the  presents  he  had  prepared  for  them;  after  which  he  invited  them  to  advance 
to  a  certain  place  he  mentioned,  and  to  send  their  principal  officers  to  the  king.  The 
Gauls  were  not  a  people  to  be  paid  with  words.  Clondicus,  the  general  and  king  of 
these  strangers,  came  directly  to  the  point;  and  asked,  whether  he  had  brought  the 
sum  agreed  on.  As  no  answer  was  given  to  that  question,  "Go,"  said  he,  "and  let 
your  prince  know,  that  till  he  sends  the  hostages  and  sums  agreed  on,  the  Gauls 
will  not  stir  from  hence."  The  king,  on  the  return  of  his  deputy  assembled 
his  council.  He  foresaw  what  they  would  advise;  but  as  he  was  a  much  better  guar- 
dian of  his  money  than  of  his  kingdom,  to  disguise  his  avarice,  he  enlarged  a  great 
deal  upon  the  perfidy  and  ferocity  of  the  Gauls;  adding,  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  give  such  numbers  of  them  entrance  into  Macedonia,  from  w^hich  every  thing  was 
to  be  feared,  and  that  five  thousand  horse  would  suffice  for  him.  Every  body  per- 
ceived that  his  sole  apprehension  was  for  his  money;  but  nobody  dared  to  contradict 
him.  Antigonus  returned  to  the  Gauls,  and  told  them  that  his  master  had  occasion 
for  no  more  than  five  thousand  horse.  Upon  which  they  raised  a  universal  cry  and 
murmur  against  Perseus,  who  had  made  them  come  so  iar,  to  insult  them  so  grossly. 
Clondicus  having  again  asked  Antigonus  whether  he  had  brought  the  money  for  the 
five  thousand  horse,  as  the  deputy  sought  evasions,  and  gave  no  direct  answers,  the 
Gauls  grew  furious,  and  were  about  to  cut  him  in  pieces,  as  he  strongly  apprehended. 
However  they  had  a  regard  to  his  quaUty  of  deputy,  and  dismissed  him  without  any 
ill  treatment  to  his  person.  The  Gauls  marched  away  immediately,  resumed  their 
route  to  the  Danube,  and  plundered  Thrace  in  their  way  home. 

Perseus,  with  so  considerable  a  reinforcement,  might  have  given  the  Romans  great 
trouble.  He  could  have  detached  those  Gauls  into  Thessaly,  where  they  might  have 
plundered  the  country,  and  taken  the  strongest  places.  By  that  means,  remaining 
quiet  about  the  river  Enipseus,  he  might  have  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Romans 
either  to  have  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  the  entrance  to  which  he  might  have  bar- 
ted  with  his  troops,  or  to  have  subsisted  any  longer  in  the  country,  because  they 
could  have  brought  no  more  provisions,  as  before,  from  Thessaly,  which  would  have 
been  entirely  laid  waste.  The  avarice  by  which  he  was  governed,  prevented  his 
making  any  use  of  so  great  an  advantage. 

The  same  vice  made  him  lose  another  of  the  same  nature.  Urged  by  the  condition 
of  his  affairs,  and  the  extreme  danger  that  threatened  him,  he  had  at  length  consent- 
ed to  give  Gentius  the  three  hundred  talents  he  had  demanded,  for  more  than  a  year, 
for  raising  troops,  and  fitting  out  a  fleet.  Pantauchus  had  negotiated  this  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  had  begun  by  paying  the  king  oT  Illyria  ten  talents,  in 
part  oi'the  sum  promised  him.  Gentius  despatched  his  ambassadors,  and  with  them 
persons  he  could  confide  in,  to  receive  the  money.  He  directed  them  also,  when  all 
should  be  concluded,  to  join  the  ambassadorsof  Perseus,  and  go  with  them  to  Rhodes, 
in  order  to  bring  that  republic  into  an  alliance  with  them.  Pantauchus  had  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  if  the  Rhodians  joined  in  it,  Rome  would  not  be  able  to  make 
head  against  the  three  powers  united.  Perseus  received  those  ambassadors  with  all 
possible  marks  of  distinction.  After  the  exchange  of  hostages,  and  the  taking  of 
oaths  on  both  sides,  it  only  remained  to  deliver  the  three  hundred  talents.  The  am- 
bassadors and  agents  of  the  Illyrians  repaired  to  Pela,  where  the  money  was  paid  to 
them,  and  put  into  chests,  under  the  seal  of  the  ambassadors,  to  be  conveyed  into 
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Illvria.  Perseus  had  given  secret  orders  to  the  persons  charged  with  this  convoy,  to 
march  slou'ly,  and  by  small  journeys  and  when  they  arrived  on  tlie  froniiers  of  Mace- 
donia, to  stop  for  his  furtlier  orders.  During  all  this  time,  Pantauchus,  who  had  re- 
mained at  the  court  of  Illyria,  made  pressing  instances  to  the  king  to  declare  against 
tlie  Romans  by  some  act  of  hostility.  In  the  mean  time  am!)a8sadors  arrived  from 
the  Romans,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Gentius.  He  had  already  received  ten 
talents  bv  way  of  earnest,  and  advice  that  the  whole  sum  was  upon  tlie  road.  Upon 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  Pantauchus,  in  violation  of  all  rights,  human  nnd  divine, 
he  caused  tlie  two  ambassadors  to  be  imprisoned,  under  pretence  that  they  were  spies. 
As  soon  as  Perseus  had  received  this  news,  believing  him  sufficiently  and  irretrievably 
engao-ed  against  the  Romans  by  so  glaring  an  act,  he  recalled  those  who  carried  the 
three  hundred  talents;  congratulating  himself  in  secret  upon  the  good  success  of  his 
perfidy,  and  his  great  dexterity  in  saving  his  money.  But  he  did  not  see  that  he 
only  kept  it  in  reserve  for  the  victor;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  employed  it  in  defend- 
ing himself  against  him,  and  to  conquer  him,  according  to  the  maxim  of  Philip  and 
his  son  Alexander,  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  who  used  to  say,  "that 
victory  should  be  purchased  with  money,  and  not  money  saved  at  the  expense  of 
victory." 

The  ambassadors  of  Perseus  and  Gentius  met  with  a  favourable  reception  at  Rhodes. 
A  decree  was  imparted  to  them,  by  which  the  republic  had  resolved  to  emjjlby  all 
their  influence  and  power  to  oblige  the  two  parties  to  make  peace,  and  to  declare 
aga!ns;t  that  which  should  refuse  to  accept  proposals  for  an  accommodation. 

The  Roman  generals  had  each  of  them  repaired  to  their  posts  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring;  the  consul  to  Macedonia,  Octavius  to  Orea  with  the  fleet,  and  Anicius  into 
Illyria. 

The  sitccess  of  the  last  was  equally  rapid  and  fortunate.  He  conducted  the  war 
against  Gentius;  snd  put  an  end  to  it  before  it  was  known  at  Rome  that  it  was  begun. 
Its  duration  was  only  thirty  days.  Having  treated  Scorta,  thecapitalof  the  country, 
which  had  surrendered  to  him,  with  great  moderation,  the  other  cities  soon  followed 
its  example.  Gentius  himself  was  reduced  to  come  and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Anicius  to  implore  his  mercy;  confessing,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his  fault,  or  rather 
folly,  in  having  abandoned  the  party  of  the  Romans.  The  preetor  treated  him  with 
humanity.  His  first  care  was  to  release  the  two  ambassadors  from  prison.  He  sent 
one  of  them,  named  Perpenna,  to  Rome,  to  carry  the  news  of  his  victory;  and  some 
days  after  caused  Gentius  to  be  conducted  thither,  with  his  wife,  children,  brother, 
and  the  principal  lords  of  the  country.  The  sight  of  such  illustrious  prisoners  very 
much  augmented  the  people's  joy.  Public  thanksgivings  were  made  to  the  gods,  and 
the  temples  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  of  all  sexes  and  ages. 

When  Paulus  -3iimilius  approached  the  enemy,  he  found  Perseus  encamped  near 
the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Olympus,  in  places  which  seemed  inaccessible. 
He  had  the  Enipaeusin  front;  whose  banks  were  very  high;  and  on  the  side  where  he 
lay,  he  had  thrown  up  good  intrenchmenis,  with  towers  at  proper  distances,  on  which 
were  placed  balistas,  and  other  machines  for  discharging  darts  and  stones  upon  the 
enemy,  if  they  ventured  to  approach.  Perseus  had  li^rtilied  himself  in  such  a  manner, 
as  made  him  believe  himself  entirely  secure,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  weakening,  and 
at  last  repulsing  Paulus  ^milius  by  length  of  time,  and  the  difBculties  he  would  find 
to  subsist  his  troops,  and  maintain  his  ground,  in  a  country  already  eaten  up  by  the 
enemy. 

He  did  not  know  what  kind  of  adversary  he  had  to  contend  with.  Paulus  -Emi- 
llus  employed  his  thoughts  solely  in  preparing  every  thing  for  action,  and  was  con- 
tinually meditating  expedients  and  measures  for  executing  some  enterprise  with  suc- 
cess. He  began  by  establishing  an  exact  and  severe  discipline  in  hi«  army,  which  he 
f()und  corrupted  by  the  licentiousness  in  which  it  had  been  suffered  to  indulge.  He 
reformed  several  things,  both  with  regard  to  the  arms  of  the  troops  and  the  duty  of 
sentinels.  It  had  been  a  custom  among  the  soldiers  to  criticise  upon  their  general, 
to  examine  all  his  actions  among  themselves;  to  prescribe  his  conduct,  and  to  point 
out  what  he  should  or  should  not  do.  He  spoke  to  them  with  resolution  and  dignity. 
He  gave  them  to  understand,  that  such  discourses  did  not  become  a  soldier;  that  he 
ought  to  make  only  three  things  his  business;  the  care  of  his  body,  in  order  to  render 
it  robust  and  active;  that  of  his  arms,  to  keep  them  always  clean  and  in  good  con- 
dition; and  of  his  provisions,*  that  he  might  be  always  in  readiness  to  march  upon 

*  The  Roman  soldiers  sometimes  carried  provisions  for  ten  or  twelvt  days. 
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the  first  notice;  that  for  the  rest,  he  ought  to  rely  upon  the  goodness  of  the  immortal 
gods,  and  the  vigilance  of  his  sfeneral.  That  for  himself,  he  should  omit  nothmg  that 
might  be  necessary  to  give  them  occasion  to  evidence  their  valour,  and  that  they  had 
only  to  take  care  to  do  Their  duty  well,  when  the  signal  was  given  them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  they  were  animated  by  this  discourse.  The  old  soldiers 
declared,  that  they  had  never  known  their  duty  rightly  all  that  day.  A  surprising 
change  was  immediately  observed  in  the  camp.  Nobody  was  idle  in  it.  The  sol- 
diers^ were  seen  sharpening  their  swords,  polishing  their  helmets,  cuirasses,  and 
shields;  practising  an  active  motion  under  their  arms;  whirling  their  javelines,  and 
brandishing  their  naked  swords;  in  short,  forming  and  inuring  themselves  in  all  mili- 
tary exercises:  so  that  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  upon  the  first  opportunity  they 
should  have  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  they  were  determined  to  conquer 
or  die. 

The  camp  was  situated  very  comraodiously,  but  wanted  water,  which  was  a  great 
inconvenience  to  the  army.  'Paulus  .Emilius,  whose  thoughts  extended  to  every 
thing,  seeino-  Mount  Olympus  before  him  very  high,  and  covered  all  over  with  trees 
extremely  green  and  flourishing,  judged,  from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  those  trees, 
that  there  must  be  springs  of  water  in  the  caverns  of  the  mountain,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  openings  lo  be  made  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  pits  to  be  dug  in  the  sand. 
The  surface  was  scarcely  broken  up,  when  springs  of  water  were  seen  to  run,  muddy 
at  first,  and  in  small  quantities,  but  in  a  short  time  very  clear,  and  in  great  abundance 
This  event,  though  natural,  was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a  singular  favour  of 
the  gods,  who  had  taken  Paulus  iEmilius  under  their  protection,  aad  made  him  more 
beloved  and  respected  by  them  than  before.* 

When  Perseus  saw  what  pased  in  the  Roman  camp,  the  order  of  the  soldiers, 
their  active  behaviour,  and  the  various  exercises  by  which  they  prepared  themselves 
for  combat,  he  began  to  be  greatly  disquieted,  and  perceived  plainly,  that  he  had  no 
longer  to  deal  with  a  Licinius  and  Hostilius,  or  a  Marcius;  and  that  the  Roman  army 
was  entirely  altered  with  the  general.  He  redoubled  his  attention  and  application 
on  his  side,  animated  his^soldiers,  employed  himself  in  forming  them  by  different  exer- 
cises, added  new  works  to  the  old,  and  used  all  means  to  put  his  camp  out  of  dan- 
ger of  insult.  II- 

In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  victory  in  Illyria,  and  the  taking  the  king 
with  all  his  familv.  This  caused  incredible  joy  in  the  Roman  army,  and  excited 
among  the  soldiers  an  inexpressible  ardour  to  signalize  themselves  also  on  their  side. 
For  it  is  common,  when  two  armies  act  in  different  parts,  for  the  one  to  be  unwil- 
ling to  give  place  to  the  other,  either  in  valour  or  glory.  Perseus  endeavoured,  at 
first,  to  suppress  this  n^ws;  but  his  care  to  dissemble  it,  only  served  to  make  it  more 
public  and  certain,  ifhe  alarm  was  general  among  his  troops,  who  apprehended  the 
same  fate. 

At  this  time  arrived  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  who  came  to  make  the  same  pro 
posals  to  the  army  in  regard  to  peace,  which  at  Rome  had  so  highly  offended  the 
senate.  It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  they  were  received  in  the  camp.  Some, 
in  the  height  of  their  anger,  were  for  having  them  dismissed  with  insult.  The  con- 
sul thought,  the  best  way  to  express  his  contempt  for  them,  was  to  reply  coldly,  that 
he  would  give  them  answer  in  fifteen  days. 

To  show  how  little  he  regarded  the  pacific  mediation  of  the  Rhodians,  he  assem- 
bled his  council  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  entering  upon  action.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Roman  army,  which  the  year  before  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  had 
quitted  it,  and  returned  into  Thessaly,  perhaps  on  account  of  provisions;  for  at  pre- 
sent they  were  consulting  measures  for  opening  a  passage  into  Macedonia.  Some, 
and  those  the  oldest  officers,  were  for  attempting  to  force  the  enemy's  intrenchments 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Enipeeus.  They  observed  that  the  Macedonians,  who,  the 
year  before,  had  been  driven  from  higher  and  better  fortified  places,  could  not  sus- 
tain the  charge  of  the  Roman  legions.  Others  were  of  opinion  that  Octavius,  with 
the  fleet,  should  go  to  Thessalonica,  and  attack  the  seacoasts,  in  order  to  oblige  the 
king,  by  that  diversion,  to  detach  part  of  his  troops  from  the  Enipseus,  for  the  defence 
of  his  country,  and  thereby  leave  the  passage  open.  It  is  highly  important  for  an 
able  and  experienced  general  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  choose  what  measures  he 

•Vis  deduota  summa  arena  erat,  cum  seaturigenei  Wrbida  primoct  tenues  ^"^f"^' ^^" Jj^i^jf ■"°^^°^^ 
<iue  fuQdere  aquam,  velut  deum  dono,  coeperunt.    Aliquaatam  ea  quoque;  res.  duci  lama  ex  awiornaiu  apM 

JBilite*  adjeeit.— Lir. 
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pleases.  Paiilus  jEmilius  had  quite  different  views.  He  saw  that  the  EnipseuSj  as 
well  from  Its  natural  situation,  as  the  Ibrtifications  which  had  been  added  to  it,  was 
inaccessible.  He  knew,  besides,  without  mentioning  the  machines  disposed  on  all 
sides,  that  the  enemy's  troops  were  much  more  expert  than  his  own  in  discharging 
javelins  and  darts*  To  undertake  the  Ibrcing  of  such  impenetrable  hues  as  those 
were,  would  only  have  exposed  his  troops  to  inevitable  slaughter;  and  a  good  gene- 
ral spares  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  because  he  looks  upon  himself  as  their  lather,  and 
behaves  it  his  duty  to  preserve  them  as  his  children.  He  kept  quiet,  therefore,  for 
some  days,,  without  making  the  least  movement.  Plutarch  says,  that  it  Was  believed 
there  never  was  an  example  of  two  armies  so  numerous,  that  lay  so  lon^in  the  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  in  such  profound  peace,  and  so  perfect  a  tranquiUity.  At  any 
other  time,  the  soldiers  Avould  have  murmured  out  of  ardour  and  impatience;  but'« 
Paulus  JEmilius  had  taught  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  conduct  of  their  leader. 

At  length,  after  diligent  inquiry,  and  using  all  means  for  information,  he  was  told 
by  two  Perrhiiebian  merchants,  whose  prudence  and  fidelity  he  had  experienced,  ihat 
there  was  a  way  through  Perrhoebia,  which  led  to  Pythium,  a  towrt  situated  upon 
the  brow  of  Olympus:*  that  this  way  was  not  difficult  of  access,  but  was  well  guard- 
ed.  Perseus  had  sent  thither  a  detachment  of  five  thousand  men.  He  conceived, 
that  in  causing  this  post  to  be  attacked  in  the  night,  by  surprise,  and  by  good  troops, 
the  enemy  might  be  driven  out,  and  he  take  possession  of  it.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  to  conceal  his  real  design.  He  sent  for  the  prsetor 
0<:tavius,  and,  having  explained  himself  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  go  with  his  fleet 
to  Heraclea,  and  to  take  ten  days'  provisions  with  him  for  a  thousand  nwn,  in  order 
to  make  Perseus  believe,  that  he  was  going  to  ravage  the  seacoasts.  At  the  same 
time,  he  made  his  son,  Fabius  Maximus,  then  very  young,  with  Scipio  Nasica^  the 
son-in-law  of  Scipio  Africanus.  set  out:  he  gave  them  a  detachment  of  five  thousand 
chosen  troops,  and  ordered  them  to  march  by  the  seaside  toward  Heraclea,  as  if  they 
were  to  embark  there,  according  to  what  had  been  proposed  in  the  council.  •  AVhen 
they  arrived  there,  the  praetor  told  them  the  consul's  orders.  As  soon  as  it  was  night, 
quitting  their  route  by  theseacoast,  they  advanced,  without  halting,  toward  Pythium, 
»"»ver  the  mountains  and  rocks,  conducted  by  the  two  Perrhoebian  guides.  It  had 
been  concluded,  that  they  should  arrive  there  the  third  day,  before  it  was  light. 

In  the  mean  time,  Paulus  ^^imihus,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his  having 
any  other  thoughts,  the  next  day,  in  the  morning,  detached  his  light  armed  troops, 
as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  Macedonians.  They  came  to  a  slight  engagement  in 
the  course  of  the  riv^er  itself^  which  was  then  ver3'-  low.  The  banks  on  each  side, 
from  the  top  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  had  a  declivity  of  three  hundred  paces,  and  the 
vStream  was  a  thousand  paces  broad.  The  action  was  fought  in  the  sight  of  tfie  king 
and  consul,  who  were  at  the  head  of  their  troops  in  the  front  of  their  respective 
camps.  The  consul  caused  the  retreat  to  be  sounded  toward  noon.  The  loss  was 
nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  The  next  day  the  battle  was  renewed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  almost  at  the  same  hour;  but  it  was  warmer,  and  continued  longer.  The 
Romans  besides  having  to  contend  in  close  engagement,  were  annoyed  by  the  enemy 
from  the  tops  of  the  towers  on  the  banks,  who  poured  volleys  of  darts  and  stones 
upon  them.  The  consul  .lost  many  more  men  this  day,  and  made  them  retire  late. 
The  third  day,  Paulus  .^milius  lay  still  and  seemed  to  design  to  attempt  a  passage 
near  the  sea.  Perseus  did  not  suspect  in  the  least  the  danger  that  threatened  him. 
Scipio  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  third  day,  near  Pythium.  His  troops  were  very 
much  fatiuued,  for  v/hich  reason  he  made  them  rest  themselves  the  remainder  of  the 
ni^ht.  Perseus  in  the  mean  time  was  very  quiet.  But  on  a  sudden,  a  Cretan  deserter, 
who  had  gone  off  from  Scipio's  troops,  roused  him  from  his  security,  by  letting  him 
know  the  compass  the  Romans  had  taken  to  surprise  him.  The  king,  terrified  with 
the  news,  detached  immediately  ten  thousand  fi^reign  soldiers,  with  two  thousand 
Macedonians,  under  the  command  of  Milo,  and  ordered  them  with  all  possible  dili- 
gence to  take  possession  of  an  eminence,  which  the  Romans  had  still  to  pass  before 
they  arrived  at  Pythium.  He  accordingly  got  thither  before  them.  A  very  warm 
engagement  ensued  upon  this  eminence,  and  the  victory  was  for  some  time  in  sus- 
pense. But  the  king's  detachment  at  length  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  were  put  to 
the  route.  Scipio  pursued  them  vigorously,  and  led  His  Victorious  troops  into  the  plain. 

*  The  perppn<licular  height  of  the  mountain  Olympus,   where  Pythham  was  situated,  was  upward*  of  ten 
tliou»aiid  stadia,  or  lialf  a  kaguc. 
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When  those  who  fled  came  to  the  camp  of  Perseus,  they  occasioned  so  great  a  ter- 
ror in  it,  that  he  immediately  decamped,  and  retired  by  his  rear,  seized  with  fear,  and 
almost  in  despair.  He  held  a  council,  to  deliberate  on  proper  measures.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  it  was  best  to  halt  under  the  walls  of  Pydna,  to  try  the  chance  of 
a  battle,  or  to  divide  his  troops  into  his  towns,  supply  them  well  with  provisions,  and 
expect  the  enemy  there,  who  could  not  subsist  long  in  a  country  which  he  had  taken 
care  to  lay  waste,  and  could  furnish  neither  forage  for  the  horse,  nor  provisions  for 
the  men.  The  latter  resolution  had  many  inconveniences,  and  argued  that  the  prince 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  without  either  hope  or  resource;  not  to  mention 
the  hatred  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  by  ruining  the  country  which  he  had  not  only 
conuTianded,  but  executed  in  person.  While  Perseus,  uncertain  what  to  resolve, 
fluctuated  in  doubt,  the  principal  officers  represented  to  him,  that  his  army  was  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  Romans;  that  his  troops  were  determined  to  behave  well,  hav- 
ing their  wives  and  children  to  defend;  that  being  himself  witness  of  all  their  actions, 
and  fighting  at  their  liead,  they  would  behave  with  double  ardour,  and  oive  proofs 
of  their  valour  in  emulation  of  each  other.  These  reasons  reanimated  the  prince. 
He  retired  under  the  walls  of  Pydna,  where  he  encamped,  and  prepared  for  a  battle. 
He  tbrgot  nothing  that  might  conduce  to  the  advantages  of  his  ground,  assigned  every 
one  his  post,  and  gave  all  orders  with  great  presence  of  mind,  resolved  to  attack  the 
Romans  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 

Vhe  place  where  tie  encamped  was  a  bare,  level  country,  very  advantageous  for 
drawing  up  a  great  body  of  heavy-armed  foot  in  battle.  Upon  the  right  and  lett 
there  was  a  ridge  of  little  hills,  which  uniting,  gave  the  light-armed  foot,  and  the 
archers,  a  secure  retreat,  and  also  a  means  to  conceal  their  marching  to  surround  the 
enemy,  and  to  charge  them  in  flank.  The  whole  front  of  the  army  was  covered  by 
two  small  rivers,  which  had  not  much  water  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  sea- 
son, for  it  was  thfen  about  the  end  of  summer,  but  whose  steep  banks  would  give  the 
Romans  great  trouble,  and  break  their  ranks. 

Paulus  ^milius  having  arrived  at  Pytiiium  and  joined  Scipio's  detachment,  march- 
ed down  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  in  order  of  battle  against  the  enemy;  keeping 
alvvays  on  the  seacoast,  for  the  convenience  of  having  provisions  brought  in  barks 
from  the  Roman  fleet.  But  when  he  came  in  view  of  the  Macedonians,  and  had 
considered  the  good  disposition  of  their  army,  and  the  number  of  their  troops,  he 
halted  to  deliberate  on  Vv^hatto  do.  The  young  officers.,  full  of  ardour  and  impatience 
for  the  battle,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  came  to  him,  to  entreat  him 
to  give  battle  without  delay.  Scipio,  whose  boldness  was  increased  by  his  late  suc- 
cess upon  Mount  Olympus,  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  rest  by  his  earnest- 
ness, and  the  pressing  instances  he  made.  He  represented  to  him,  that  the  generals, 
his  predecessors,  had  suttered  the  enemy  to  escape  out  of  their  hands  by  delays: 
that  he  was  afraid  Perseus  would  fly  in  the  night,  and  they  should  be  obliged  to  pur- 
sue him,  with  great  danger  ano  difficulty,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  his  kingdom,  in 
making  the  army  take  circuitous  marches  through  defiles  and  forests,  as  had  happen- 
ed in  fhe  preceding  years.  He  advised  him,  therefore,  while  the  enemy  was  in  the 
open  field,  to  attack  him  immediately,  and  not  to  let  slip  so  fair  an  occasion  of  con- 
quering him. 

"Formerly,"  replied  the  consul  to  young  Scipio,  "I  thought  as  3^ou  do  now,  and 
one  day  you  will  think  as  I  do.  I  shall  give  you  the  reasons  of  my  conduct  another 
time;  at  present,  satisfv  yourself,  and  rely  upon  the  discretion  of  an  old  general."  The 
young  officer  was  silent,  convinced  that  the  consul  had  good  reason  for  acting  as  lie 
did. 

After  having  spoken  thus,  he  commanded  the  troops,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  to  present  a  front, 
as  if  they  intended  to  engage.  They  were  disposed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Romans,  in  three  lines.  At  the  same  time  the  pioneers,  covered  by  those  Hnes,  were 
employed  in  forming  a  camp.  As  they  were  very  numerous,  the  work  was  soon 
completed.  The  consul  made  the  battalions  file  off  gradually,  beginning  with  the  . 
rear,  which  was  nearest  to  the  workmen,  and  drew  otl'  the  whole  army  into  the  in- 
trenchments,  without  confusion,  disorder,  or  being  perceived  by  the  enemy.  The 
king,  on  his  side,  seeing  the  Romans  decline  fighting,  retired  also  into  his  camp. 

It  was  a  uniform  custom  among  the  Romans,  though  they  were  to  stay  only  one 
day  and  night  in  a  place,  to  enclose  themselves  in  a  well  fortified  camp:  by  that 
means  they  placed  themselves  beyond  insult,  and  avoided  all  surprise.     The  soldiers 
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look  ed  upon  this  military  abode  as  their  city;  the  intrenchments  served  instead  of 
walls,  and  the  tents,  of  houses.  In  case  of  a  battle,  if  the  army  were  overcome,  the 
camp  served  for  a  retreat  and  refuge;  and  if  victorious,  thej  found  it  a  place  of  quiet 
and  security.* 

The  night  being  come,  and  the  troops  having  taken  their  refreshment,  while  they 
had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  going  to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the  moon,  which  was  then 
at  full,  and  already  very  high,  began  to  grow  dark,  and  the  hght  failing  by  degrees, 
it  changed  its  colour  several  times,  and  was  at  length  totally  echpsed.  A  tribune, 
called  C.  Sulpitius  Gallus,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  having^  as- 
sembled the  soldiers  with  the  consul's  permission,  had  apprised  them  of  the  eclipse, 
and  showed  them  the  exact  moment  when  it  would  begin,  and  how  lon^  it  would 
continue.  The  Roman  soldiers^  therefore,  were  not  astonished  at  this  accident;  they 
only  believed  that  Sulpitius  had  more  than  human  knowledge.  But  the  whole  camp 
of  the  Macedonians  were  seized  with  horror  and  dread;  and  it  was  whispered  through- 
out all  the  army,  that  this  prodigy  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  king. 

The  next  day  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  was  a  very  religious  observer  of  all  the  cer- 
emonies prescribed  for  the  sacrifices,  or  rather  very  superstitious,  applied  himself  to 
oflering  oxen  to  Hercules,  He  sacrificed  twenty,  one  after  another,  without  finding 
any  favourable  sign  in  the  entrails  of  those  victims.  At  length,  at  the  twenty-first  he 
imagined  he  saw- such  as  promised  him  the  victory,  if  he  only  defended  himself,  with- 
out attacking  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  he  vowed  a  sacrifice  to  the  same  god 
of  one  hundred  oxen,  with  public  games.  Having  made  an  end  of  all  these  religious 
ceremonies,  about  nine  in  the  morning  he  assembled  his  council.  He  had  heard  com- 
plaints of  his  slowness  in  attacking  the  enemy.  He  desired  therefore  to  give  this 
assembly  an  account  of  his  conduct,  especially  out  of  regard  for  Scipio,  to  whom  he 
had  promised  it.  The  reasons  for  his  not  having  given  battle  the  day  before,  were, 
first,  because  the  enemy's  army  was  much  superior  in  number  to  ^s  own,  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  weaken  considerably,  by  the  great  detachment  for  the  guard  of 
the  baggage.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  not  have  consisted  with  prudence  to  en- 
gage troops  entirely  fresh  with  his,  exhausted  as  they  were  by  a  long  and  painful 
inarch,  by  the  excessive  weight  of  their  arms,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  from  which  they 
had  suffered  much,  and  byl  thirst,  which  gave  them  insupportable  pain.  In  the  last 
place,  he  insisted  strongly  on  the  indispensable  necessity  a  good  general  was  under, 
not  to  fight  till  he  had  a  well  intrenched  camp  behind  him,  which  might,  in  case  of 
accident,  serve  the  army  for  a  retreat.  He  concluded  his  discourse  with  bidding 
them  prepare  for  battle  the  same  day. 

We  see  here,  that  there  is  a  wide  diSerence  between  the  duty  of  soldiers  and  sub- 
altern officers,  and  that  of  a  general:  the  former  have  only  to  desire  and  behave  well 
in  battle;  but  the  general's  business  is  to  foresee,  weigh,  and  compare  every  thing,  in 
order  to  choose  his  measures  with  mature  deliberation;  and  by  a  wise  delay  of  some 
days,  or  even  hours,  he  often  preserves  an  army,  which  an  inconsiderate  precipita- 
tion might  have  exposed  to  ruin.t 

Though  the  resolution  for  fighting  had  been  taken  on  both'sides,  it  was,  however, 
rather  a  kind  of  chance  that  drew  on  the  battle,  than  the  order  of  the  generals,  who 
were  not  very  warm  on  either  side.  Some  Thracian  soldiers  charged  a  party  of 
Romans  in  their  return  from  foraging.  Seven  hundred  Ligurians  came  to  assist 
these  foragers.  The  Macedonians  caused  troops  to  advance  to  support  the  Thracians; 
Uie  reinforcements  on  both  sides  continually  increasing,  the  battle  at  length  became 
general. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have  lost  the  passage  of  Polybius,  and  after  him  of  Li- 
vy,  which  describes  the  order  of  his  battle:  this  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  give  a 
just  idea  of  it,  what  Plutarch  says,  being  quite  difierent  from  the  little  which  remains 
of  it  in  Livy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  distinguished  themselves 
from  all  the  king's  troops  in  a  particular  manner,  Upon  which  Paulus  ^milius  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  ranks,  and  Ibund  that  the  Macedonians,  who  formed  the  head  of 
tljc  phalanx,  drove  the  points  of  their  pikes  into  the  shields  oi'  his  soldiers  in  such  a 

•  Majorit  Twtri  eaitra  munita  portum  ad  omHt's  casus  exercitas  dncebant  e;se-— Patria  altera  est  raiTltarfe 
liaec  itdcs,  valluinrjue  pio  iiKBoi'oos  et  lentoriurn  suum  euiquc  militi  domus  ac  penates  sunt.— Castra  sunt  vj«- 
ton  reccptaculnm,  victo  perrujrium.— Liv.  1.  xtiv.  n  S'J. 

+  Diviia  inter  jexereitum  durlesque  munia.  Mililibus  cupidinem'  pufpiandi  convenire;  duces  providendo, 
c«oiultaudy,  cunctationc  sacpias  us  quam  temeritat*  prodesse.— Tacit.  Hist  1.  iii.  c.  20. 
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manner,  that  the  latter,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  were  unable  to  reach  them  with 
tlieir  swords;  and  he  saw,  at  the  same  time;  that  ihe  whole  front  line  of  the  enemy 
joined  their  bucklers,  and  presented  their  pikes.  This  rampart  of  brass,  and  forest 
of  pikes,  impenetrable  to  his  legions,  filled  him  Avith  astonisliment  and  terror.  He 
often  spoke  afterwards  of  the  impression  that  dreadful  sight  made  upon  him,  and  what 
reason  it  gave  him  to  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  battle.  But  not  to  discourage  hia 
troops,  he  concealed  from  them  his  anxiety,  and  appearing  Vv'ith  a  gay  and  serene 
countenance,  rode  through  all  the  ranks  without  helmet  or  cuirass,  animating  them 
with  hk  expressions,  and  much  more  by  his  example.  The  ger.eral,  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  was  seen  exposing  himself  to  danger  and  fatigue  like  a  young  officer. 

The  Feiignians,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  had  attacked  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  not 
being  able  to  break  it  with  their  utmost  endeavours,  one  of  their  officers  took  the  en- 
sign of  his  company,  and  threw  it  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  rest  threw 
tlicraselves.  in  consequence,  like  desperate  men,  upon  that  battalion.  Astonishing  ac- 
tions ensued  on  both  sides,  with  a  most  dreadful  slaughter.  The  Pelignians  endeavour- 
ed to  cut  the  pikes  of  the  Macedonians  with  their  swords,  and  to  push  them  back 
with  their  bucklers;  striving  sometimes  lo  pull  them  out  of  their  hands,  or  turn  them 
aside,  in  order  to  open  themselves  an  entrance  between  them.  But  the  Macedonians 
always  keeping  close  order,  and  holding  their  pikes  in  both  hands,  presented  that 
iron  rampart,  and  gave  such  heavy  thrusts  to  those  who  pressed  upon  them,  that, 
piercing  shields  and  cuirasses,  they  laid  the  boldest  of  the  Feiignians  dead,  who  with- 
out any  caution,  continued  to  rush  headlong,  like  wild  beasts,  upon  the  spears  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  huny  upon  a  death  they  saw  before  their  e_yes. 

Tiie  whole  iront  line  being  thus  thrown  into  disorder,  the  second  was  discouraged 
and  bagan  to  fall  back.  They  did  not  fly  indeed;  but  instead  of  advancing,  they  re- 
treated towardi^Mount  Olocris.*  When  Faulus  iEmilius  saw  that,  he  tore  his  clothes, 
and  was  struck  with  extreme  sorrow  to  see,  upon  the  first  troops  having  given  way, 
that  the  Romans  were  atraid  to  tace  the  phalanx.  It  presented  a  front  covered  with 
pikes,  and  close  as  an  impenetrable  intrenchment;  and,  continuing  invincible,  it  could 
neither  be  broken  nor  opened.  But  at  length  the  inequaUty  of  the  ground,  and  the 
great  extent  of  the  front  of  battle,  not  admitting  the  enemy  to  continue  every  where 
that  line  ol'  bucklers  and  pikes,  Faulus  Jilmilius  observed  that  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx was  obliged  to  leave  openings  and  intervals,  and  that  it  fell  back  on  one  side, 
while  it  advanced  on  the  other;  which  muvSt  necessarily  happen  in  great  armies,  when 
the  troops,  not  always  acting  with  the  sam.e  vigour,  fight  also  with  different  success. 

Paulus  ^Emilius,  as  an  able  general,  who  knetv  how  to  improve  all  advantages,  di- 
viding his  troops  into  platoons,  gave  orders  for  them  to  fall  into  the  void  spaces  of  the 
enemy's  battalion,  and  to  attack  them  no  longer  in  fi-ontby  a  general  charge,  but  by 
small  detachments,  and  in  different  places  at  the  same  time.  This  order,  given  so 
critically,  occasioned  the  gaining  of  the  battle.  The  Romans  immediately  iell  into 
the  void  spaip.es,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of  the  enemy's  power  to  use  their  long  pikes, 
charging  them  in  flank  and  rear,  where  they  were  uncovered.  The  phalanx  was 
soon  broken,  and  all  its  forces,  which  consisted  solely  in  its  union,  and  the  weight  of 
the  whole  body  together,  vanished  and  disappeared.  When  they  came  to  fight  man 
to  man,  or  platoon  to  platoon,  the  Macedonians  with  their  short  swords  struck  upon 
tiie  Roman  shields,  Avliich  were  very  strong  and  solid,  and  covered  them  almost  from 
head  to  foot;  on  the  contrary  they  opposed  small  bucklers  against  the  swords  of  the 
Romans,  which  were  heavy  and  strong,  and  handled  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that 
they  scarcely  discharged  a  blow  which  did  not  either  cut  deep,  or  make  shields  and 
armour  fly  in  pieces,  and  draw  blood.  The  phalanx  having  lost  their  advantage,  be- 
ing taken  on  their  weak  side,  resisted  with  great  difficulty,  and  were  at  length  over- 
thrown. 

The  king  of  Macedonia,  abandoning  himself  to  his  fear,  rode  off  full  speed  in  the 
beginning  ot"  the  battle,  and  retired  into  the  city  of  Pydna,  under  pretence  of  going 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules;  as  if,  says  Plutarch,  Hercules  was  a  god  that  would 
receive  the  sacrifices  of  abject  cowards,  or  give  ear  to  unjust  vows;  for  it  is  not  just 
that  he  should  be  victorious,  who  durst  not  face  the  enemy;  whereas  the  same  god 
received  the  prayer  of  Paulus  ^milius,  because  he  asked  victory  with  sword  in  hand, 
and  invoked  his  aid  by  fighting  vaUantly. 

'That  mouDtain  was  evidently  part  of  Olymptn* 
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It  was  in  the  attack  ot'the  phalanx  where  the  battle  was  warmest,  and  where  the 
Romans  toiind  the  greatest  resistance.  It  was  there,  also,  that  the  son  of  Cato,  son- 
in-law  of  Paulus  ^Emilius,  alter  having  done  prodigies  of  valour,  unhappily  lost  his 
sword,  which  slipped  out  of  his  hand.  Upon  this  accident,  quite  out  of  himself  and 
inconsolable,  he  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  assembling  a  body  of  brave  and  resolute 
young  soldiers,  he  rushed  headlong  and  lurious  upon  the  Macedonians.  After  extra- 
ordinary etlbrts,  and  a  most  bloody  slaughter,  they  made  the  latter  give  way,  and 
reniainmg  masters  of  the  ground,  they  applied  themselves  in  searching  for  the  sword, 
which  thev  found  at  last  under  heaps  of  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Transported  with 
that  good  fortune,  and  raising  shouts  of  victory,  they  fell  with  new  ardour  upon  such 
of  the  enemy  as  stood  firm;  so  that  at  length  the  three  thousand  Macedonians  who 
remained,  and  were  a  distinct  body  from  the  phalanx,  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces; 
not  a  man  of  them  quitting  his  rank,  or  ceasing  to  fight  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 
^  After  the  defeat  of  this  body,  all  the  rest  fled,  and  so  great  a  number  of  them  were 
killed,  that  the  whole  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was  covered  with  the  dead, 
and  the  next  day,  when  the  Romans  passed  the  river  Leucus,  they  found  the  waters 
still  stained  with  their  blood.  It  is  said  that  twenty-five  thousand  men  on  the  side 
of  the  Macedonians  perished  in  this  battle.  The  Romans  lost  only  one  hundred,  and 
made  eleven  or  twelve  tliousand  prisoners.  The  cavalry,  which  had  no  share  in  this 
battle,  seeing  the  loot  put  to  the  rout,  had  retired;  and  the  Romans,  from  their  violent 
ardour  against  the  phalanx,  did  not  think  at  that  time  of  pursuing  them. 

This  i^reat  battle  was  decided  so  suddenly,  that  the  charge,  which  began  at  three 
in  the  alternoon,  was  followed  by  the  victory  before  four.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
employed  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  carried  very  far,  so  that  the  troops  did  not  return 
till  late  in  the  night.  All  the  servants  in  the  army  went  out  to  meet  their  masters 
with  great  shouts  of  joy,  and  conducted  them  with  torches  to  the  camp,  where  they 
had  made  illuminations,  and  covered  the  tents  with  wreaths  of  ivy  and  crowns  of  laurel.* 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  great  victory,  the  general  was  in  extreme  affliction.  Of  the 
two  sons  he  had  in  the  battle,  the  youngest,  who  was  but  seventeen  years  old,  and 
whom  he  loved  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  because  he  had  already  given  great  hopes  of 
himself,  did  not  appear^  The  camp  was  universally  alarmed,  and  the  cries  of  joy 
were  clianged  into  a  mournful  silence.  They  searched  for  him  with  torches  among 
the  dead,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  when  the  night  was  very  far  advanced,  and 
they  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him  again,  he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  attended  only 
by  two  or  three  of  his  comrades,  all  covered  with  the  blood  of  tlie  enemy.  Paulus 
^milius  thought  he  had  recovered  him  from  the  dead,  and  did  not  begin  to  taste  the 
joy  of  his  victory  till  that  moment.  He  was  reserved  for  other  tears,  and  ruins  no 
les^  to  be  deplored.  The  young  Roman,  of  whom  w^e  speak,  was  the  second  Scipio, 
who  was  afterwards  called  Africanus,  and  Numantius,  from  having  destroyed  Carth- 
age and  Numantia.  He  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio,  the  conqueror  ot"Hannibai. 
The  consul  immediately  despatched  three  couriers  of  distinction  of  whom  his  son 
Fabius  was  one,. to  carry  the  news  of  this  victory  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Perseus,  continuing  his  flight,  had  passed  the  city  of  Pydna,  and 
endeavoured  to  gain  Pella,  with  all  his  horse, 'which  had  escaped  from  the  battle 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  foot  soldiers  that  fled  in  disorder,  meeting  them  upon 
the  road,  reproached  them  in  the  sharpest  terms,  calling  them  cowards  and  traitors; 
and,  carrying  their  resentment  farther,  they  pulled  them  off  their  horses,  and  wound- 
ed a  great  number  of  them.  The  king,  who  apprehended  the  consequences  of  that 
tumult,  quitted  the  high  road,  and,  that  he  might  not  be  known,  folded  up  his  royal 
mantle,  put  it  behind  hini,  took  the  diadem  from  his  head,  and  carried  it  in  his  hand; 
and,  to  discourse  with  his  friends  with  the  more  ease,  he  alighted,  and  led  his  horse 
with  his  own  ijand.  Several  of  those  wfio  attended  him,  took  different  routes  from 
his,  undtr  various  pretexts;  less  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  than  to  shun  the 
fury  of  the  prince,  whose  defeat  had  only  served  to  irritate  and  inflame  his  natural 
ferocity.  Of  all  his  courtiers,  three  only  remained  with  him,  and  those  all  strangers. 
Evander,  of  Crete,  whom  he  fiad  employed  to  assassinate  king  Eumenes,  was  one  of 
them.     He  retained  his  fidelity  for  him  to  the  last. 

When  he  arrived  about  midnigiit  in  Pella,  he  stabbed  tv*^o  of  his  treasurers  with 
fiisovvn  hands,  for  being  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him  the  faults  he  had  committed, 

•  Thii  watacuitomamong  the  Romans.  Caesar  writei,  in  the  third  liook  of  the  ciral  war,  "That  he  found  in 
Pompey  »  cainp  the  ttnts  of  Leniulus,  and  some  others,  eovered  with  iyy.— Li  etiam  Lentuii  ct  BonnuUorum 
t  abernaeula  prolteu  hedsra." 
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and  with  ill-timed  freedom  to  give  him  their  counsel,  upon  wliat  was  necessary  to  be 
done  for  retrieving  his  affairs.  This  cruel  treatment  of  two  of  the  principal  officers 
of  his  court,  who  had  failed  only  out  of  an  imprudent  and  ill-timed  zeal,  entirely  ru- 
ined him  with  every  body.  Alarmed  by  the  almost  universal  desertion  of  his  officers 
and  courtiers,  he  did  not  think  himself  safe  at  Pella,  and  left  it  the  same  niirht  to  go 
to  Amphipolis,  carrying  along  with  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures.  When  he 
arrived  there,  he  sent  deputies  to  Paulus  iEmilius,  to  implore  his  mercy.  From  Am- 
phipolis he  went  into  the  island  of  Samothracia,  and  took  refuge  in  the  tenjple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.  All  the  cities  of  Macedonia  opened  tlieir  gates  to  the  victor,  and 
submitted. 

The  consul,  having  quitted  P\a]na,  arrived  the  next  day  at  Pella,  the  happy  situa- 
tion of  which  he  admired.  The  king's  treasures  had  been  kept  in  this  city:  but  only 
the  three  hundred  talents  he  had  sent  to  Gentiiis,  king  of  Thrace,  and  afterwards 
caused  to  be  brought  back,  were  found  there.  Paulus  JTimilius,  having  been  inform- 
ed that  Perseus  was  in  SaniotJiracia,  repaired  to  Amphipolis,  in  order  to  pass  from 
thence  into  that  island. 

He  was  encamped  at  Sires,  an  obscure  city,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Macedo- 
nia, in  the  country  of  the  Odomantes,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Perseus,  which 
was  presented  to  him  by  three  deputies  of  inconsiderable  birth  and  condition.  He 
could  not  forbear  shedding  tears,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human 
aft'airs,  of  which  the  present  condition  of  Perseus  was  a  striking  example.  But  when 
he  saw  this  title  and  inscription  upon  the  letter,  "Perseus,  the  king,  to  the  consul 
Paulus  iEmilius,  greeting,"  the  stupid  ignorance  which  that  prince  seemed  to  be  in 
of  his  condition,  extinguished  in  him  all  sense  of  compassion;  and  thoun-h  the  tenor  of 
the  letter  was  couched  in  a  humble  and  suppliant  style,  and  little  consisted  with  the 
royal  dignity,  he  dismissed  the  deputies  without  an  answer.  How  haughty  were  these 
proud  republicans,  to  degrade  an  unfortunate  king  immediately  in  this  manner!  Per- 
seus perceived  that  he  was  henceforth  to  forget  his  title.  He  wrote  a  second  letter, 
to  which  he  only  put  his  name,  without  the  addition  of  his  quality.  He  demanded, 
that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  him,  which  was  granted.  This  ne- 
gotiation had  no  effect,  because,  on  the  one  side,  Perseus  would  not  renounce  the  roy- 
al dignity,  and  Paulus  ^milius,  on  the  other,  insisted  that  he  should  submit  his  fate 
entirely  to  the  determination  of  the  Roman  people. 

During  this  time,  the  praetor  Octavius,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  arrived  at  Sa- 
mothracia. He  did  not  take  Perseus  by  force  out  of  that  asylum,  in  respect  to  the 
gods  who  presided  in  it;  but  he  endeavoured,  by  prom.ises  and  threats,  to  induce  him 
to  quit  it,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  Romans.     His  endeavours  were  ineffectual. 

A  young  Roman,  named  Acilius,  either  of  himself,  or  in  concert  with  the  praitor^ 
took  another  course  to  draw  the  king  out  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the  assembly  of  the 
Samothracians,  wiiich  was  then  held,  he  said  to  them,  "Is  it  a  trut'i,  or  v/ithout 
foundation,  that  your  island  is  held  a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum,  throughout  all  its 
extent?"  Upon  being  answered  by  ail  present,  that  it  was  undoubredlv  so,  '"How, 
then,"  continued  he,  "do  you  suffer  its  sanctity  to  be  violated  by  a  hon.iicide,  con- 
taminated with  the  blood  of  kiuiJ:  Eumenes?  And  as  all  religious  ceremonies  berrin 
by  the  exclusion  of  those  whose  hands  are  impure,  how  can  you  suffer  your  temple 
to  be  profaned  and  defiled  by  the  presence  of  an  infamous  murderer?"  This  accu- 
sation fell  upon  Perseus;  but  the  Samothracians  chose  rather  to  apply  it  to  Evander, 
whom  all  the  world  knew  had  beenthe  agent  in  the  intended  assassination  of  Eumenes. 
They  sent,  therefore,  to  tell  the  king,  that  Evander  v/as  accused  ofassassination.  and 
that  he  should  appear,  ac(K)rding  to  the  custom  of  their  sanctuary,  to  justily  himself 
before  the  judges;  or,  if  he  was  afraid  to  do  thai,  that  he  should  take  iTiea.s-u'CS  for  his 
safety,  and  quit  the  temple.  The  king,  liaving  sent  for  Evander,  advised  him,  in  the 
stronf^est  terras,  not  to  submit  to  that  sentence.  He  had  his  reasons  for  (rivinaf  this 
council,  apprehending  he  would  declare,  that  the  assassination  had  been  undertaken 
by  his  order,  andj  tiierefore,  gave  him  to  understand,  that  tise  only  method  he  could 
take  was  to  kill  himself.  Evander  seemed,  at  first,  to  consent  to  it.  and,  professino> 
that  he  had  rather  die  by  poison  than  the  sword,  he  intended  to  make  his  escape  by 
flight.  The  kinu:  was  aware  of  that  desia-n,  and  fearing  the  Samothracians  would 
let  the  weio-ht  of  their  resentment  fall  on  him,  as  having  withdrawn  the  offender  from 
the  punishment  he  deserved,  he  ordered  him  to  be  killed.  This  was  pointing  the 
sanctuary  with  a  new  crime;  but  he  corrupted  the  principal  magistrate  with  presents 
of  money,  who  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  Evander  had  hid  violent  hands  upon 
himself. 
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The  prjptor,  not  beincr  able  to  persuade  Perseus  to  quit  his  asylum,  was  reduced 
to  deprive  him  of  all  means  of  embarking  and  making  his  escape.  But,  notwith- 
standinii:  his  precautions,  Perseus  secretly  gained  a  certain  Cretan,  called  Oroandcs, 
who  had  a  merchant  ship,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  receive  him  on  board,  with  all 
his  treasures;  they  amounted  to  tvv^o  thousand  talents.  But  so  suspicious  was  he, 
that  he  did  not  dispossess  himself  of  the  whole;  he  sent  only  a  part  of  it  to  the  ship^, 
and  reserved  the  rest  of  it  to  be  carried  on  board  with  himself.  The  Cretan,  follow- 
ing the  genius  of  his  country  upon  this  occasion,  shipped  all  the  gold  and  silver  that 
had  been  sent  him  in  the  evening,  and  sent  word  to  Perseus,  that  he  had  only  to  come 
to  the  port  at  midnight  with  his  children,  and  such  of  his  people  as  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  attend  his  person. 

The  appointed  time  approaching,  Perseus,  with  infinite  difficulty,  crept  through  a 
very  narrow  window,  crossed  a  garden,  and  got  out  through  a  decayed  house,  Avith 
his  wife  and  son.  The  remainder  of  his  treasures  followed  him.  His  grief  and  des- 
pair were  inexpressible,  when  he  was  informed  that  Oroandes,  with  his  rich  freight, 
was  under  sail.  He  had  entrusted  his  other  children  to  Ion,  of  Thessalonica,  who 
had  been  his  fiivourite,  and  betrayed  him  in  his  misfortunes;  for  he  dehvered  up  his 
children  to  Octavius,  v/hich  was  the  principal  cause  that  induced  Perseus  to  put  him- 
self into  the  power  of  those  w'ho  had  his  children  in  their  hands. 

He  accordingly  surrendered  himself,  and  Philip,  his  son,  to  the  praetor  Octavius, 
who  made  him  embark,  in  order  to  his  being  carried  to  the  consul,  having  first  ap- 
prized him  of  his  coming.  Paulus  ^milius  sent  his  son-in-law,  Tubero,  to  meet 
him.  Perseus,  in  a  morning  habit,  entered  the  camp,  attended  only  by  his  son.  The 
consul,  w*ho  waited  for  him  with  a  sufficiently  numerous  train,  upon  his  arrival,  rose 
from  his  seat,  and,  advancing  some  few  steps,  offered  him  his  hand.  Perseus  threw 
himself  at  his  ieet;  but  he  raised  him  immediately,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  em- 
brace his  knees.  Having  introduced  him  into  his  tent,  he  made  him  sit  down,  facing 
those  who  formed  the  assembly. 

He  began  by  asking  him,  "What  cause  of  discontent  had  induced  him  to  enter 
with  so  much  animosity  into  a  war  with  the  Roman  people,  that  exposed  himself  and 
his  kingdom  to  the  greatest  danger?"  When,  instead  of  the  answer  which  every  body 
expected,  the  king,  fixiiXg  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  shedding  tears,  kept  silence, 
Paulus  -Emilius  continued  to  this  effect:  "Had  you  ascended  the  throne  a  youth,  I 
should  be  less  surprised  at  your  being  ignorant  of  what  it  was  to  have  the'Ptoman 
people  for  your  friends  or  enemies.  But  having  been  present  in  the  war  made  by 
your  father  against  us,  and  certainly  remembering  the  peace,  which  we  have  punctu- 
nlly  observed  on  our  side,  how  could  you  prefer  war  to  peace,  with  a  people,  whose 
force  in  the  former,  and  fidelity  in  the  latter,  you  had  so  well  experienced?"  Perseus 
made  no  farther  answer  to  this  reproach  than  he  had  done  to  the  first  question.  "In 
whatever  manner,  notwithstanding,"  resumed  the  consul,  "these  atTairs  have  happen- 
ed; whether  they  are  the  effects  of  error,  to  which  all  mankind  are  liable,  or  of  chance, 
or  that  fital  destiny  whicii  superintends  all  things,  take  courage.  The  clemency  with 
which  the  Roman  people  have  behaved  in  regard  to  many  other  kings  and  nations, 
sliould  inspire  you,  I  do  not  say  with  some  hope  only,  but  with  almost  entire  confi- 
dence that  you  will  meet  with  the  same  treatment."  He  spoke  this  in  Greek  to  Per- 
seus: then,  turning  towaid  the  Romans,  "You  see,"  said  he,  in  his  own  language,  "a 
great  example  of  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs.  It  is  to  you  principally,  young 
Romans,  I  address  this  discourse.  The  uncertainty  of  v^diat  may  happen  to  us  every 
day,  ouglit  to  teach  us  never  to  use  any  one  with  insolence  and  cruelty  in  our  pros- 
perity, nor  rely  too  much  oji  our  present  advantages.  The  proof  of  real  merit  and 
true  valour  is,  neither  to  be  too  elate  in  prosperity,  nor  too  dejected  in  adversity.* 
Paulus  ^milius,  fiaving  dismissed  the  assembly,  charged  Tubero  with  the  care  of  the 
king.  He  invited  him  that  day  to  bistable,  and  ord'ered  liim  to  be  trearted  with  all 
the  honours  his  present  condition  would  admit. 

The  army  went  afterwards  into  winter  quarters.  Amphipolis  received  the  great- 
est part  of  the  troops;  the  rest  were  distributed  in  the  neighbouring  cities.  Thus 
ended  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  which  had  continued  four  years; 
and  with  it  a  kingdom  so  illustrious  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.     Perseus  had  reigned 

J^.I"''finpI«m  insij^e  cernitis,"  iaquit,  "rr.iKationU  renim  hilroanarum.  Vobis  hoc  pnEcipuedicOjjuveuei. 
I(i?o  in  secundis  rebus  nifiil  in  fniemqiiani  siipeibe  ac  violenter  consulere  decet,  nee  piffisenti  credere  fort  una, 
«^urn  quid  vMper  lerat  inctrtuni  nU  Is  denmni  vir  erit,  cujui  animnm  nee  prospeva  flatu  luieffei-et.nec  adTersa 
•iifriii  et.^— J.1V-  "^  *^      * 
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eleven  years.*  He  was  reckoned  the  foriietht  kins^  from  Caranus,  who  was  the  first 
t!i:it  reigned  in  Macedonia.  So  iniportant  a  conquest  cost  Faulus  ^milius  only  fii^ 
tee'.i  days. 

Tiie  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  been  very  obscure  till  the  time  of  Philip,  son  of 
Amyntas.  Under  that  prince,  and  by  his  great  exploits,  it  made  considerable  acqui- 
sitions, which  did  not  extend,  however,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe;  he  annexed  to 
it  a  part  of  Thrace  and  Illyria,  and  acquired  a  kind  of  empire  over  all  Greece.  It  af- 
terwards extended  into  Asia:  and  in  the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
suhjected  all  the  provinces,  of  which  the  vast  empire  of  the  Persians  was  composed, 
and  carried  its  victorious  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth;  I  mean,  to  Arabia  on 
one  side,  and  the  Indies  on  the  other.  This  empire  of  Macedonia,  the  greatest  that 
"  had  heen  in  the  world,  divided,  or  rather  torn  into  different  kingdoms,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  by  his  successors,  who  took  each  a  part  to  himself,  subsisted  something 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  from  the  exalted  height  to  which  the  victor- 
ious arms  of  that  prince  had  raised  it,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  Macedonia.  Such  was 
the  period  of  the  so-much-boasted  exploits  of  that  famous  conqueror,  the  terror  and 
admiration  of  the  universe;  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  the  example  of  the  most  vain  and 
most  frantic  amhition  the  world  ever  knew. 

The  three  deputies  whom  Paulus  jEmiiius  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  carry  thither  the 
news  of  his  victory  over  Perseus,  used  all  possible  diligence  on  their  journey.  But 
long  before  their  arrival,  and  only  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle,  while  the  games 
were  celebrating  in  the  circus,  it  was  whispered  about,  that  a  battle  had  been  Ibught 
in  Macedonia,  and  Perseus  entirely  defeated.  This  news  was  attended  with  clapping 
of  hands,  and  cries  of  victory,  throughout  the  whole  circus.  But  when  the  magis- 
trates, after  a  strict  inquiry,  had  discovered  that  it  was  a  rumour,  without  either  au- 
thor or  foundation,  that  false  and  short-lived  joy  ceased,  and  left  only  a  secret  hope,, 
that  it  was  perhaps  a  presage  of  victory,  which  eitiier  was  already,  or  would  sooq 
be,  obtained. 

The  arrival  of  the  deputies  relieved  the  Romans  fi'om  their  anxiety.  They  were 
informed,  that  Perseus  had  been  entirely  defeated;  that  he  was  flying,  and  could  not 
escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  Tiie  people's  joy,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended till  then,  broke  out  immoderately.  The  deputies  read  a  circumstantial  nar- 
rative of  the  battle,  first  in  the  senate,  and  afterwards  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
Pidilic  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  decreed,  and  all  the  temples  filled  in  an  instant 
with  infinite  crowds  of  people,  who  went  thither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for 
their  signal  protection  granted  to  the  republic. 

After  the  nomination  of  new  consuls  at  Rome,  the  command  of  the  army  in  Mace- 
donia was  continued  to  Paulus  ^milius,  and  that  in  Illyria  to  L.  Anicius.  Ten  com- 
missioners were  then  appointed  to  regulate  atfairs  in  Macedonia,  and  five  for  Illyria. 
The  senate,  before  they  set  out,  regulated  their  commifjsion  in  part.  It  was  decreed 
in  particular,  that  the  Macedonians  and  Illyrians  should  be  declared  free;  in  order 
that  all  nations  might  know,  that  the  end  of  the  Roman  arms  was  not  to  subject  free 
people,  but  to  deliver  such  as  were  enslaved;  so  that  the  one,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  name,  might  always  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  other,  who  are  under 
the  rule  of  kings,  might  be  treated  with  more  lenity  and  justice  by  them,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  Romans;  or  that,  whenever  war  should  arise  between  those  kings  and 
the  Roman  peoyjie,  the  nations  might  know  that  the  issue  of  those  wars  would  be  vic- 
tory for  the  Romans,  and  liberty  for  them.  The  senate  also  abolished  certain  duties 
upon  the  mines  and  land  estates;  because  those  duties  could  not  be  collected  but  by 
the  ministry  of  tax-farmers,  commonly  called  publicans;  and  that  whenever  such  sort| 
of  farmers  are  suffered,  the  laws  are  of  no  force,  and  the  people  are  always  oppressed. 
They  established  a  general  council  for  the  nation,  lest  the  populace  should  cause  the 
liberty  granted  them  by  the  senate  to  degenerate  into  a  destructive  license.  Macedo- 
nia was  divided  into  four  regions;  each  of  which  had  a  distinct  council,  and  were  to 
pay  the  Romans  one  moiety  of  the  tributes  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
their  kinc^s.  These  were  in  part  the  orders  with  which  the  commissioners  for  Mace- 
donia were  charged.  Those  fir  Illyria  had  almost  the  same  instructions,  and  arrived 
there  first.    After  having  communicated  their  commission  to  the  pro-prsetor  Anicius, 

*Liv.  \.  xlv.  n.  4, 
+I.iv3',  sneh  as   we  have  him. says  the  twentieth;  Justin  the  thirtieth.    It  is  thought  there  is  andiTorintbiS 
figure,  and  that  ilshoiiKi  be  corrected,  the  fortitlli,  accoidiiii?  to  Eusehius. 

tlit  pubi  publicauus  est,  ibi  aut  jus  publicum  vauum  aut  libcvtatem  sotiis  esse.— Liv. 
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who  came  to  Scodra  to  meet  them,  they  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  principal  per* 
sons  of  the  nation.  Anicius,  havincr  ascended  his  tribunal,  declared  to  them,  that  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  (rranted  liberty  to  the  lllyrians,  and  that  the  garrisons 
should  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  cifies  and  forts  of  the  country  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  regard  to  some  people,  who,  either  before,  or  during  the  war,  had  declared  for  the 
Romans,  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  was  added  to  their  liberty;  all  the  rest  were  dis- 
charged from  one  half  of  the  imposts  formerly  paid  to  the  kings.  lUyria  was  divided 
into  three  regions  or  parts,  which  had  each  of  ihem  their  public  council  and  magis- 
trates.* 

Before  the  deputies  for  Macedonia  arrived  there,  Paulus  ^milius,  who  was  at  lei- 
sure, visited,  during  the  autumn,  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Greece;  to  see  those 
things  W'ith  his  own  eyes,  which  all  the  world  talked  of,  without  knowing  them.. 
Having  left  the  command  of  the  camp  to  Sulpitius  Gallus,  he  set  out  with  a  small 
train,  accompanied  by  young  Scipio  his  son,  and  Athenseus,  the  brother  of  Eumenes.t 

He  passed  through  Thessaly,  in  his  way  to  Delphos,  the  most  celebrated  oracle  in 
the  universe.  The  multitude  and  value  of  the  presents,  statues,  vessels,  and  tripods, 
with  which  that  temple  was  filled,  surprised  him  greatly.  He  there  offered  a  sacri- 
fice to  Apollo.  Having  seen  a  great  square  pillar  ot" white  marble,  on  which  a  golden 
statue  of  Perseus  was  to  have  been  placed,  he  caused  his  own  to  be  set  upon  it,  say- 
ing, '"that  the  vancjuised  ought  to  give  place  to  the  victors." 

He  saw  at  Lebadia  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  surnamed  Trophonius,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  cavern,  inro  which  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  descended.^  He 
otii^red  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  the  goddess  Hercyma,  who  Avas  believed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Trophonius. 

At  Chalcis  he  gratified  his  curiosity  in  seeing  the  Euripus,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  sea,  which  is  there  very  frequent  and  extraordinary. 

From  thence  he  went  to  tiie  city  of  Aulus,  from  which  port  the  famous  fleet  of 
Agamemnon  sailed  for  Troy.  He  made  a  visit  to  tiie  temple  of  Diana  in  that  place, 
upon  Avhose  altar  that  king  of  kings  sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphigenia,  to  obtain  a 
prosperous  voyage  from  the  goddess. 

After  having  passed  through  Oropus  in  Attica,  where  the  soothsayer  Amphilochus 
was  honoured  as  a  god,  he  came  to  Athens,  a  city  celebrated  by  ancient  renown, 
where  many  objects  presented  themselves  to  his  view,  well  capable  of  inspiring  and 
gratifying  his  curiosity:  the  citadel,  the  ports,  the  walls  which  joined  the  Piraeus  to 
tlie  city,  the  arsenals  for  the  navy,  erected  by  illustrious  generals,  the  statues  of  gods 
and  men,  in  which  it  was  hard  to  know,  whether  the  matter  or  the  art  were  most  ad- 
mirable. He  did  not  forget  to  oflfer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddesss  of 
the  citadel. 

While  Paulus  JEmilius  was  in  that  city,  he  demanded  an  excellent  philosopher  of 
the  Athenians  to  finish  the  education  of  his  children,  and  a  fine  painter  to  design 
the  ornamentsof  his  triumph.  They  immediately  cast  their  eyes  upon  Metrodorus, 
who  excelled  both  in  philosophy  and  painting:  a  very  singular  and  extraordinary 
praise,  which  was  confirmed  by  experience,  and  the  approbation  of  Paulus  iEmilius. 
vVe  here  see  the  attention  paid  by  the  great  men  of  antiquity  to  the  education  of 
their  children.  The  sons  of  that  Roman  general  were  then  of  some  age,  the  young- 
est of  the  two,  who  made  the  campaign  in  Macedonia  Avilh  his  fatlier,  being  at  that 
time  seventeen  years  old.  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  have  a  philosopher 
with  them,  capable  of  forming  their  minds  by  the  studyof  sciences,  and  their  manners 
by  that  of  moral  virtue,  which  of  all  studies  is  the  most  important,  and  yet  the  most 
neglected  To  know  what  arc  the  efiectsof  such  an  education,  we  have  not  only  to 
consider  'the  future  greatness  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons  of  this  consul,  who  in- 
herited the  name  and  merit  of  Scipio  Africanus,  his  grandfather  by  adoption,  and  of 
Paulus  -Emilius,  his  natural  father;  who  ruined  Carthage  and  Numantia;  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  much  by  polite  learning  and  the  sciences,  as  by  his  military 
virtues;  who  held  it  an  honour  to  have  Polybius  the  historian,  Pansetius  the  philoso- 
pher, and  Terence  the  ])oet,  for  fils  friends  and  companions;  who,  in  a  word,  to  use 
the  terms  of  a  writer  of  excellent  sense,  never  said,  or  thought  any  thing  unworthy  a 

•A.  M.  3837.    Ant.  J.  C.  167.     Liv.  1.  xlv.  n.  17,  18. 

tUv.l.  xlv.  n.  27,  28.     Plut.  ill  Paul.  JEmW   p.  270- 

{For  an  accouat  of  thi«  oracle}  see  Book  X,  Chap.  III.  Sact.  ZX^ 
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Roman.*      Pauliis  ^milius,   havj^g  found  the  precious  treasure  he  sought,  in  the 
person  of  Metrodorus,  left  Athens  well  satisfied. 

He  arrived  in  two  days  at  Corinth.  The  citadel  and  isthmus  were  an  agreeable 
sight  to  him.  The  first,  which  was  situated  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  abounded 
With  streams  and  fountains  of  exceedingly  pure  water;  and  the  isthmus,  which  separat- 
ed by  a  very  small  neck  of  land  two  neighhouring  seas,  the  one  on  the  east,  and  the 
other  on  the  west  of  it. 

Sicyon  and  Argos,  two  very  illustrious  cities,  were  the  next  in  his  way;  and  after- 
wards Epiilaurus,  less  opulent  than  the  two  others,  but  well  known  from  the  famous 
temple  of  jEsculapius,  where  he  saw  an  infinite  multitude  of  rich  presents,  the  offer- 
ings of  sick  persons,  out  of  gratitu'le  for  the  cures  they  imagined  to  have  received 
from  that  god. 

f  iSparta  was  not  distinguished  by  the   magnificence  of  its  buildings,  but  by  the  wis- 
dom of  its  laws,  customs,  and  discipline. 

Having  taken  Megalopolis  in  his  way,  he  arrived  at  Olympia,  where  he  saw  abun- 
dance of  things  worthy  of  admiration;  but  when  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  the  master-piece  of  Phidias,  he  was  as  much  struck,  says  Livy,  as  if  he  had 
seen  the  god  himself,  and  cried  out,  that  "Tiiis  Jupiter  of  Phidias  was  the  exact 
Jupiter  of  Homer."t  Imagining  himself  in  the  Capitol,  he  ofiereda  more  solemn  sacri- 
fice here  than  he  had  done  any  where  else. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  Greece  in  this  manner,  without  giving  himself  any  trouble 
to  know  people's  thoughts  in  regard  to  Perseus,  and  to  avoid  giving  the  allies  any 
cause  of  discontent,  he  returned  to  Demetrias.  He  had  met  on  his  way  a  number  of 
jEtolians,  who  came  to  inform  him  of  an  unhappy  accident  which  had  befallen  their 
city.  He  ordered  them  to  attend  him  at  Amphipolis.  Having  received  advice,  that 
the  ten  commissioners  had  already  passed  the  sea,  he  quitted  all  other  affairs,  and 
went  to  meet  them  at  Apollonia,  which  was  only  one  day's  journey  from  Amphipolis. 
He  was  very  much  surprised  to  meet  Perseus  there,  whom  his  guards  suffered  to  go 
about  with  great  liberty,  for  which  he  afterwards  warmly  reproved  Sulpitius,  to  whose 
care  he  had  confided  that  imjDortant  prisoner.  He  put  him,  with  Philip,  his  son,  into 
the  hands  of  Posthumous,  with  orders  to  guard  him  better.  He  caused  his  daughter 
and  younger  son  to  be  brought  from  Samothracia  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  ordered 
such  care  to  be  taken  of  them,  as  their  birth  and  condition  required. 

The  commissioners  having  arrived  there,  as  had  been  agreed  on  by  them,  and 
having  entered  the  chamber  of  the  assembly,  where  a  great  number  of  Macedonians 
were  present,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  tribunal,  and  after  causing  silence  to  be  made 
by  the  crier,  Paulus  iEmilus  repeated  in  Latin  the  regulations  made  by  the  senate, 
and  by  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  commissioners,  relating  to  Macedonia.  The 
principal  articles  were,  that  Macedonia  was  declared  ft-ee;  that  it  should  pay  the  Ro- 
mans only  half  the  tribute  paid  the  king,  which  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
talents;  that  it  should  have  a  public  council,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  senat- 
ors, wherein  all  affairs  should  be  discussed  and  adjudged;  that  it  should  be  divided 
for  the  future  into  four  regions  or  cantons,  that  each  should  have  their  council,  in 
which  particular  affairs  should  be  examined;  and  that  no  person  should  contract  mar- 
riage, or  purchase  land  and  houses,  out  of  their  own  canton.  Several  other  articles 
of  less  importance  were  annexed  to  these.  The  prsetor  Octavius,  who  was  present 
in  this  assembly,  explained  the  several  articles  in  Greek,  as  Paulus  ^imilius  pro- 
nounced them  in  Latin.  The  article  of  liberty,  and  that  for  the  diminution  of  tri- 
bute, gave  the  Macedonians  exceeding  pleasure,  who  Uttle  expected  them;  but  they 
looked  upon  the  division  of  Macedonia  into  different  regions,  that  were  not  to  have 
their  usual  commerce  with  each  other,  like  the  rending  of  a  body  in  pieces,  by  sep- 
arating its  members,  which  have  no  life,  and  subsist  only  in  their  mutual  support  of 
each  other.t 

The  consul  afterwards  gave  audience  to  the  ^tolians.§  I  shall  relate  elsewhere 
the  subject  of  it. 

After  these  foreign  affairs  were  over,  Paulus  ^milius  recalled  the  Macedonians 
into  the  assembly,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand  to  his  regulations.     He  spoke  at  first 

•  p.  Scipio.Bmilianus,  viravitis  P.  Africani  pnternisque  L.  Paali  virtntilius  simulimns.  omnibus  belli  ac  tog* 
dotibus,  ins?  niique  ac  siudiorum  eniinemissiiues  seciili  sui.  qui  nihil  m  vitanisi  laudaiidum  auticcit,  autdixit, 
ac  sensit.  — Paterc.   1.  i.  c.  12.  .     ,      •  ii 

t  ro  have  so  well  expressed  the  idea  of  Homer,  is  highly  to  the  praise  of  Phidias;  but  the  baring  so  well  cen- 
«eived  all '.he  majesty  of  God,  is  much  raoi-e  to  ttiat  of  Homsr, 

i  Liv.  1.  XIV.  u  20,  30.  §  Ibid.  l.xW.  n.  31. 
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upon  the  senators,  who  were  to  compose  the  puWic  council,  wherem  the  national  af- 
fairs were  to  be  transacted,  and  the  choice  oi*  f^.eni  was  left  to  the  people.  A  list 
was  then  readof  tlie  principal  persons  of  the  counii'v,  wlio  were  to  be  !>ent  into  Italy, 
with  such  of  their  children  as  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  This  article  seemed 
verv  hard  at  first;  but  it  was  soon  perceived,  that  it  had  been  resolved  only  for  the 
better  security  of  the  people's  libeity.  For  this  hst  included  the  great  lords,  generals 
of  the  army,  commanders  of  tlie  fleet,  all  such  as  had  any  oftices  at  the  court,  or  had 
been  employed  in  embassies,  with  many  other  oificers  accustomed  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  kiiifria  the  abject  manner  of  slaves,  and  to  command  others  with  insolence. 
These  were  all  rich  persons,  who  lived  at  great  expense,  had  magnificent  equipages, 
and  would  not  easily  be  reduced  to  a  quite  ditferent  kind  of  life,  in  which  liberty 
makes  the  whole  people  equal,  and  subjects  all  to  the  laws.  They  were  therefore  all 
ordered  to  quit  Macedonia,  and  transj)ort  themselves  into  Italy,  upon  pain  of  death 
for  such  as  disobeyed.  The  regulaiions  made  for  Macedonia  by  Paulus  iEmilius 
■were  so  reasonable,  that  they  did  not  seem  calculated  for  conquered  enemies,  but  for 
faithful  allies,  with  whom  there  was  entire  reason  to  be  satisfied;  and  theefiects,  from 
which  the  nature  o^  laAvs  are  best  known,  proved  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
amended  in  the  institutions  of  that  wise  magistrate.'* 

To  these  serious  allairs  succeeded  a  celebration  of  games,  for  which  preparations 
had  lonor  been  making,  and  to  which  care  had  been  taken  to  invite  all  the  most  con- 
fiiderable  persons  in  tlie  ciiies  of  Asia  and  Greece.  The  Roman  general  oflered  mag- 
nificent sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  gave  superb  feasts;  the  king's  treasures  supplying 
him  abundantly  with  the  means  of  defraying  such  great  expenses;  but  for  the  good 
order  and  fine  taste  observable  in  them,  he  was  indebted  solely  to  himself.  For 
having  so  many  thousands  to  receive,  he  evinced  so  nice  a  discernment,  and  so  exact 
a  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  all  the  guests,  that  every  one  was  lodged,  placed,  and 
treated  according  to  his  rank  and  merit;  and  there  was  nobody  who  had  not  rea- 
son to  praise  his  politeness  and  generosity.  The  Greeks  could  not  sufficiently  ad- 
mire, thai  even  in  games,  till  then  unknown  to  the  Romans,  he  should  show  so  dis- 
tinguishing a  judgment  and  attention;  and  that  a  man  employed  in  the  greatest, 
should  not  neglect  the  least  propriety  in  small  affairs. 

He  had  caused  all  the  spoils  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  to  Rome,  to  be  piled 
up  in  one  great  heap;  bows,  quivers,  arrows,  javelins,  in  a  word,  arms  of  all  sorts; 
and  caused  them  to  he  disposed  of  in  form  of  trophies.  With  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
he  set  fire  to  them  first  himself,  as  his  principal  oificers  did  after  him. 

He  afterwards  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spectators,  upon  a  place  raised  express- 
ly for  this  purpose,  all  that  was  richest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  spoils  he  had  taken 
in  Macedonia,  and  which  were  to  be  carried  to  Rome;  rich  moveables,  statues,  and 
paintings  of  tlie  greatest  masters,  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  cop])cr,  and  ivory.  Never 
had  Alexandria,  in  the  times  of  its  greatest  opulonc:;,  belield  any  thing  like  what  was 
now  exhibited. 

But  the  highest  satisfaction  Paulus  aEmilius  received  from  his  magnificence,  and 
which  was  still  more  grateful  to  seli-lovc,  was  to  see,  that  in  the  midst  of  so  many  ex- 
traordinary objects  and  curious  sights,  nothing  was  thought  so  wonderful,  or  so  worthy 
of  attention  and  admiration,  as  himself.  And,  as  people  were  surprised  at  the  fine 
order  of  his  table,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  that  the  same  genius  which  w:iS 
necessary  in  disposing  a  battle,  would  serve  also  in  regukitinfr  a  feast;  in  the  first,  it  ren- 
dered an  army  Ibrmidablf  to  eneRiies;in  the  latter.an  cntcrtrinment  agreeable  to  guests. 

His  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity  were  no  less  praised  than  his  magnificence 
and  politeness,  for  he  never  even  saw  the  gold  and  silvTr  found  among  the  king's 
treasures,  which  amounted  to  very  great  sums,  but  ordered  it  all  to  be  delivered  to 
treasurers,  in  order  to  its  being  appli(,'d  to  the  use  of  the  public.  He  only  permitted 
his  sons,  who  were  fond  of  study,  to  keep  the  library  of  Perseus  for  their  own  use. 
The  young  noblemen  of  those  times,  and  such  as  were  designed  one  day  for  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  did  not  possess  a  contempt  for  learning,  nor  believe  it  either  un- 
worthy of  their  birth,  or  unnecessary  to  the  profession  of  arms. 

When  Paulus  iEmilius  had  regulated  all  the  afliiirs  of  Macedonia,  he  took  leave  of 
the   Greeks;  and,  after  having  exhoilcd  the   Macedonians  not  to  abiise  the  liberty 
granted  them  by  the  Romans,  and  to  preserve  it  by  good  government  and  union,  he 
RCt  oit    for  Rpiriis,   with  a  d'^cree  of  the  senate,  to  al)andon  all  the  cities  that  had 
revoked  to  t'  e  king's  party,  to  be  plundered  l)y  his  troo])s.     He  had  sent  also  Scipio 
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Nasica,  and  Fabius  his  son,  with  part  of  the  army,  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Illy- 
rians,  who  had  driven  aid  to  that  prince.* 

The  Roman  jreneral,  be inf>- arrived  in  Epirus,  thouirht  it  proper,  for  the  more  pru- 
dent execution  of  his  commission,  that  his  design  siiould  not  be  foreseen.  He,  there- 
fore, sent  officers  into  all  the  cities,  under  pretence  of  withdrawinc^  the  garrisons,  in 
order  that  ihe  Epirots  should  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  the  Macedonians.  So  unwor- 
thy a  stratairem  was  called  prudence.  He  then  signified  lo  ten  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  each  city,  tliat  they  should  bring  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  their  houses  and 
temples  upon  a  certain  day  into  the  market-place,  to  belaid  up  in  the  public  treasury, 
and  distributed  his  troops  into  all  the  cities.  Upon  the  day  prefixed,  all  the  gold  and 
silver  was  brought  early  in  the  morning  into  the  public  place,  and.  at  ten  o'clock,  the 
soldiers  fell  furiously  upon  the  houses,  which  were  abandoned  to  ihem,  to  be  plunder- 
ed at  their  mercy.  One  hundred  and  fifty  tljousand  men  were  made  slaves,  and,  af- 
ter the  cities,  to  the  number  of  nearly  seventy,  were  pillaged,  their  walls  were  de- 
molished. The  whole  booty  was  sold,  and,  of  the  sum  raised  by  it,  each  of  the  horse 
had  about  one  mina,  lour  hundred  denarii,  and  each  of  the  foot  about  half  a  mina, 
two  hundred  denarii. 

After  Paulus  jEmilius  contrary  lo  his  natural  disposition,  which  was  gentle  and 
humane,  had  caused  this  decree  to  be  put  in  execution,  lie  advanced  to  the  sea  at 
the  cityof  Oricum.  Some  days  after,  Anicius,  having  assembled  the  remainder  of 
the  Epirots  and  Acarnanians,  ordered  the  principal  persons  of  them,  whose  cause  had 
been  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate,  to  Ibllow  him  into  Italy. 

Paulus  .Emilius,  having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  entered  that  river  in 
the  galley  of  kinir  Perseus,  which  had  sixteen  benches  of  oars,  and  wherein  was  dis- 
played, not  only  the  arms  which  had  been  taken,  but  all  the  rich  stuffs  and  finest  car- 
pets of  purple  found  among  the  booty.  All  the  Romans  Avho  came  out  to  meet  that 
galley,  accompanied  it  in  crowds  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  and  seemed  to  give  the 
proconsul  an  anticipation  of  the  honours  of  the  triumph  he  had  so  well  deserved.  But 
the  soldiery,  who  had  looked  with  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  immense  treasures  of  the 
king,  and  had  not  had  all  the  share  of  them  they  had  promised  themselves,  retained 
a  warm  resentment  upon  that  account,  and  were  very  ill  satisfied  with  Paulus  .Emi- 
lius.  They  openly  reproached  him  with  having  treated  them  with  too  much  rigour 
and  authoritv,  and\seemed  determined  to  refuse  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph  by  their 
sutfrages.  The  soldiers  called  that  general's  exactitude,  in  point  of  discipline,  rigour; 
and  their  discontent,  occasioned  by  their  avarice,  threw  a  false  gloss  upon  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  Paulus  iEmilius;  to  whom.,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  do  justice 
in  their  hearts,  by  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  his  merit  in  every  thing.f 

After  some  debates,  a  triumph  was  granted  him.  Never  had  any  thing  beeri  so 
magnificeHt.  It  continu.ed  three  days  successively.  I  do  not  enter  in  this  place  into 
a  particular  account  of  it;  that  seems  foreign  to  the  Grecian  History.  One  single  cup 
of  massy  gold,  which  Paulus  ^Emilias  had  caused  to  be  made,  and  weighed  ten 
talents,f  w'as  valued  for  the  gold  only  at  one  talent.  Jt  was  adorned  with  jewels,  and 
consecrated  to  Jupiter  Caj)itolinus. 

Besides  these  rich  spoils  and  treasures,  Avhich  were  carried  in  pomp,  was  seen  the 
chariot  of  Perseus,  with  his  arms,  and  upon  his  arms,  his  royal  diadem.  At  some 
distance  followed  his  children,  with  their  governors,  preceptors,  and  all  the  officers' 
household,  who,  shedding  tears,  held  out  their  hands  to  the  peoyjle,  and  taught  those 
little  captives  to  do  the  same,  and  to  endeavour,  by  their  supplications  and  prayers, 
to  move  them  in  their  favour.  There  were  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  were  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  greatness  of  their  calamity,  from  the  tenderness  of 
their  years,  a  circumstance  which  still  more  excited  compassion.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  them,  while  their  father  was  scarcely  regarded,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  public 
jov,  the  people  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  so  mournful  a  sight. 

King  Perseus  walked  after  his  children  and  all  their  train,  wrapt  in  a  mourning 
cloak. °  His  air  and  behaviour  seemed  to  argue  that  the  excess  of  his  mistbrtunes 
had  turned  his  brain.  He  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  his  friends  and  courtiers,  who, 
hanging  down  their  heads  and  weeping,  with  their  eyes  always  fixed  upon  him,  suf- 
ficiently explained  to  the  spectators,  that,  little  affected  with  their  own  misfortunes, 
they  were  sensible  solely  to  those  of  their  king. 

*  Liv.  1.  xiv.  11. 33, 34. 
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It  is  said,  that  Perseus  sent  to  desire  Paulus  ^milius  not  to  exhibit  him  as  a  spe(i- 
tacle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  spare  him  the  indignity  of  being  led.in  triumph.  Paulus 
imihus  replied  coldly,  "The  flivour  he  asks  oV  me  is  in  his  own  power,  he  can  pro- 
cure it  for  himseir."  He  reproached,  in  those  few  words,  his  cowardice  and  exces- 
sive love  of  life,  which  the  pagans  thought  incumbent  on  them  to  sacrifice  generously 
in  such  conjunctures.  They"  did  not  know  that  it  is  never  lawful  to  attempt  one's 
own  life.     Bui  Perseus  was  not  prevented  by  that  consideration. 

Paulus  .Eiuiilius,  seated  in  a  superb  chariot,  and  magnificently  adorned,  closed  the 
march.     He  liad  his  two  sons  on  each  side  of  him. 

Whatever  compassion  he  had  for  the  misfortunes  of  Perseus,  and  however  inclined 
he  might  be  to  serve  him,  all  he  could  do  for  him,  was  to  have  him  removed  from 
the  public  prison  to  a  more  commodious  place.  Himself  and  his  son  Alexander  were 
carried,  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  Alba,  where  he  was  guarded,  and  supplied  with 
money,  furniture,  and  people  to  serve  him.  Most  authors  agree,  that  he  occasioned 
his  own  death  by  abstaining  h'om  food.  He  had  reigned  eleven  years.  Macedonia 
was  not  reduced  into  a  province  till  some  years  afterwards. 

Cn.  Octavius  and  L.  Anicius  were  also  granted  the  honour  of  a  triumph;  the  first 
for  his  naval  victories,  and  the  other  for  that  Avhich  he  had  gained  in  Illyria. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  sent  to  demand  his  son,  who  had  been  confined  in  prison, 
after  having  been  led  in  triumph.  He  excused  himself  for  his  attachment  to  the  party 
of  Perseus,"and  offered  a  great  ransom  for  the  prisoner.  The  senate,  without  receiv- 
ing his  excuses,  replied,  that  having  more  regard  to  his  ancient  services  than  his  late 
fault,  the  would  send  back  his  son,  but  without  accepting  any  ransom;  that  the  favours 
conferred  by  the  Roman  people  Avere  free  and  voluntary,  and  that  they  chose  rather 
to  leave  the  price  of  them  to  the  gratitude  and  afiection  of  those  they  obliged,  than 
to  be  paid  immediately  for  them. 


ARTICLE  II. 


This  article  includes  the  space  of  something  more  than  twenty  years,  from  the  de- 
feat of  Perseus,  to  the  taking  and  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  at  which  time 
Greece  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 

SECTION  I. ATTALUS  COMES  TO  ROME  TO  CONGRATULATE  THE  ROMANS  ON  THEIR 

SUCCESS  IN  MACEDONIA. 

Among  the  different  embassies  from  kings  and  states,  which  came  to  Rome  after 
the  victory  over  Perseus,  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  drew  upon  him,  more  than 
all  others,  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  Romans.  The  ravages  committed  by  the 
Asiatic  Gauls  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  had  laid  Attains  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  republic's  aid  against  those  barbarians.  Another  still 
more  specious  reason  had  obliged  him  to  make  that  voyage.  It  was  necessary  to 
congratulate  the  Romans  on  their  last  victory,  and  to  receive  the  applauses  he  deserv- 
ed ior  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  and  for  having  shared  with 
them  in  all  the  dangers  of"  it.  He  was  received  at  Rome  with  all  the  marks  of  honour 
and  amity  that  prince  could  expect,  who  had  proved,  in  the  army  in  Macedonia,  a 
constant  and  delermined  attachment  to  the  Romans.  He  had  a  most  honourable 
reception,  and  made  his  entrance  into  the  city,  attended  by  a  very  numerous  train.* 

All  these  honours,  ihe  real  cause  of  which  he  did  not  perceive,  made  him  conceive 
thoughts  and  hopes,  which  perhai)S  would  never  have  entered  into  his  mind,  if  they 
had  not  been  suggested  to  him.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Romans  had  no  longer  any 
esteem  or  affection  J'or  Eumenes.  His  secret  negotiations  with  Perseus,  of  which 
they  had  been  apprized,  made  them  believe  that  that  prince  had  never  been  sincerely 
on  their  side,  and  that  he  only  Avaited  an  opportunity  to  declare  against  them.  Full 
of  this  prejudice,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans,  in  their  private  conversa- 
tions with  Attains,  advised  him  not  to  mention  the  business  on  which  his  brother  had 
sent  him  to  treat,  but  to  speak  solely  of  Avhat  related  to  himself.  They  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  the  senate,  to  whom  Eumenes  was  become  suspected,  and  even 
odious,  from  his  having  appeared  1o  Avaver  between  Perseus  and  the  Romans,  had 
thoughts  of  depriving  him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  himself,  upon  whom 
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they  could  rely  as  an  assured  friend,  incapabble  of  chancrinor.  We  may  perceive 
here  the  maxims  of  the  Roman  poUcy;  and  these  detached  hnes  may  serve  to  unveil 
it  upon  other  occasions,  when  more  attentive  to  conceal  itself. 

The  temptation  was  stroni^  to  a  prince,  who,  without  doubt,  did  not  want  ambition, 
and  who  was  not  of  a  character  to  reject  such  pleasins^  jjopes,  when  they  presented 
themselves  to  him  without  beintr  solicited.  He  listened  tlierefore  to  these  discourses 
and  this  proposal,  with  some  degree  of  attention,  because  they  came  from  some  of  the 
principal  persons  of  Rome,  whose  wisdom  he  esteemedjand  whose  probity  he  respected. 
The  adair  went  so  far,  that  he  promised  them  to  demand  in  the  senate,  that  part  of 
his  brother's  kingdom  should  be  given  to  him. 

Attalus  had  a  physician  in  his  train,  called  Stratius,  whom  Eumenes,  suspectin;^ 
his  brother,  had  sent  with  him  to  Rome,  to  have  qu  eye  upon  his  conduct,  and  to 
recall  him  to  his  duty  by  good  counsel,  if  he  should  happen  to  depart  from  it.  Stratius 
had  wit  and  penetration,  and  his  manners  were  very  insinuating,  and  well  adapted  to 
persuasion.  Having  either  discovered,  or  learned  from  Attalus  himself,  the  design 
that  had  been  instilled  into  him,  he  took  advantage  of  some  favourable  moments  to 
open  himself  to  him.  He  represented,  that  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  weak  of  itself, 
and  but  very  lately  established;  had  subsisted,  and  been  improved,  solely  by  the  union 
and  good  understanding  of  the  brothers  who  possessed  it:  thai  only  one  of  them,  in- 
deed, enjoyed  the  name  of  king,  and  wore  the  diadem;  but  that  they  all  reigned  in 
etiect:  that  Eumenes,  having  no  male  issue,  (for  the  son  he  had  afterwards,  and  who 
succeeded  him,  was  not  then  in  being,)  he  could  leave  his  throne  only  to  his  next 
brother:  that  his  right  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  was  therefore  incontestible; 
and  that,  considering  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Eumenes,  the  time  for  such  succession 
could  not  be  very  remote.  And  wlierefore  then  should  he  anticipate  and  hasten,  by 
a  violent  and  criminal  undertaking,  what  would  soon  happen  in  a  just  and  natural 
manner?  Did  he  desire  to  divide  the  kingdom,  w^th  his  brother,  or  to  depriv^e  him  of 
it  entirely?  If  he  had  only  a  part  of  it,  both  of  them,  weakened  by  such  division,  and 
exposed  to  the  enterprise  of  their  neighbours,  might  be  equally  undone  in  the  end: 
that  if  he  proposed  to  reign  alone,  what  would  become  of  his  elder  brother?  Would 
he  reduce  him  to  live  as  a  private  person,  or  send  him,  at  his  years,  into  banishment.'' 
or,  in  a  word,  would  he  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death?  that  he  did  not  doubt,  but  such 
thoughts  must  give  him  horror:  that  not  to  speak  of  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the 
tragical  effects  of  fraternal  discord,  the  recent  example  of  Perseus  might  remind  him 
of  them:  that  that  unfortunate  prince,  who  had  torn  the  sceptre  from  his  brother,  by 
shedding  his  blood,  pursued  by  the  divine  vengeance,  had  lately  laid  down  the  same 
sceptre  at  the  feet  of  a  victor,  in  the  temple  of  Samothracia,  and  in  a  manner  before 
the  eyes,  and  by  the  order  of  the  gods,  who  preside  there,  the  witnesses  and  avengers 
of  his  guilt.  That  he  was  assured,  the  very  persons  who,  less  out  of  friendship  for 
him  than  ill-will  for  Eumenes,  gave  him  at  present  such  pernicious  counsels,  w^ould 
be  the  first  to  praise  his  tender  and  constant  affection  for  his  brother,  if  he  continued 
faithfully  attached  to  him  to  the  last.  Stratius  added  the  extreme  danger  to  which 
Attalus  would  expose  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  in  tfie  present  conjuncture,  when  the 
Gauls  were  preparing  to  invade  it. 

How  unworthy  was  it  of  the  Romans  to  kindle  and  blow  up  the  fire  of  discord  in 
this  manner  between  brothers!  Of  what  value  must  a  sincere,  prudent  and  disinterested 
friend  appear  at  such  a  time?  What  an  advantage  is  it  for  a  prince  to  give  those  who 
approach  him,  the  liberty  of  speaking  freely  and  without  reserve  to  him,  and  of  being 
known  by  them  in  that  light?  The  wise  remonstrance  of  Stratias  had  their  effect  upon 
Attains.  That  prince;  having  been  introduced  into  the  senate,  without  speaking 
against  his  brother,  or  demanding  a  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  contented 
himself  with  congratulating  the  senate,  in  the  name  of  Eumenes  and  his  brothers, 
upon  the  victory  gained  in  Macedonia.  He  modestly  displayed  the  zeal  and  affection 
with  which  he  had  served  in  the  war  against  Perseus.  He  desired,  that  tliey  would 
send  ambassadors  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  Gauls^  and  to  reduce  them  to  their 
former  state;  and  concluded  with  requesting  that  the  investiture  of  ^Enus  and  Maro- 
nsea,  cities  of  Thrace,  might  be  given  to  him,  which  places  had  been  conquered  by 
Philip,  father  of  Perseus,  and  the  possession  disputed  with  him  by  Eumenes. 

The  senate,  imagining  that  Attalus  would  demand  another  audience,  in  order  to 
speak  in  particular  of  his  pretensions  upon  part  of  his  brother's  dominions,  promised 
beforehand  to  send  ambassadors  according  to  his  demand,  and  made  the  prince  the 
usual  presents.    They  promised  besides  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  two  cities  as 
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he  desired.  But  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  leHL  Rome,  the  senate,  offended  at 
findiii<?  t!iat  he  had  done  nothin^x  they  expected  from  him,  and  not  being  able  to  be 
reveni^ed  upon  hini  in  any  other  manner,  revoked  the  promise  they  had  uiade  him; 
and  before  tlie  prince  was  out  of  Italy,  declared  iEnus  and  Maronaea  free  and  inde- 
pendent cities.  They  sent,  however,  an  embassy  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  P.  Licinius;  but  with  very  different  instructions  from  those  demanded  by  Atta- 
his.  The  Roman  policy  took  olf  the  mask  entirely  at  this  time,  and  showed  an  as- 
pect very  unlike  the  frankness  and  probity  of  their  ancestors. 

The  senate  some  days  after  gave  audience  to  the  Rhodians,  which  made  a  great 
noise.*  They  at  first  refused  to  hear  them,  as  having  rendered  themselves  unworthy 
of  that  honour  by  their  conduct,  and  even  a  declaration  of  war  against  them  was 
talked  of.  Rhodes,  alarmed  at  tl-us,  sent  two  new  deputies.  Having  obtained  ad- 
mittance to  the  senate  with  great  dilTiculty,  they  appeared  there  as  suppHcants,  dress- 
ed in  mourning-habits,  and  with  their  faces  bathed  in  tears.  Astymedes  spoke,  and 
with  a  voic'3  interrupted  with  sighs,  took  upon  him  the  defence  of  his  unfortunate 
country.  He  took  great  care  not  to  show  at  first  his  desire  to  Justify  it.  He  knew 
that  it  had  justly  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Roman  people;  he  confessed  its  faults; 
he  called  to  mind  the  indiscreet  emhassy,  which  the  insolent  pride  of  the  orator  who 
spoke,  had  rendered  still  more  criminal;  but  he  bearged  the  senate  to  make  some  dif- 
ference between  the  entire  body  of  the  nation,  and  a  few  private  persons  disavowed 
by  them,  and  whom  tliey  were  ready  to  deliver  up.  He  represented,  that  there  was 
no  republic  nor  city,  that  did  not  include  some  bad  members.  That  after  all,  there 
were  no  other  crimes  objected  to  them  than  words;  foolish  indeed,  rash,  extravagant, 
which  he  confessed  to  be  the  characteristics  and  failings  of  his  nation,  but  such  as 
wise  persons  seldom  lay  much  stress  upon,  or  punish  with  exceeding  rigour,  no  more 
than  Jupiter  aims  his  thunders  at  all  who  speak  with  Httle  respect  of  his  divinity. 
"But"  said  he,  "the  neutrality  observed  by  us  in  the  late  war,  is  looked  upon  as  a  cer- 
tain proof'  of  our  enmity  in  regard  to  you.  Is  there  a  tribunal  in  the  world,  wherein 
the  intention,  when  without  effect,  is  punished  as  the  action  itself  t  But  let  your  se- 
verity be  carried  to  that  excess,  the  punishment  can  only  fall  on  those  who  have  had 
this  intention,  and  then  the  majority  of  us  are  innocent.  Admitting  even  that  this 
neutrality  and  inaction  make  us  ail  criminal,  ought  the  real  services  we  have  render- 
ed you,  in  the  two  precedintT  wars,  to  be  deemed  as  nothing,  and  will  they  not  cover 
the  omission  imputed  to  us  in  the  last?  Let  Philip,  Antiochus,  and  Perseus,  bear  wit- 
ness in  our  cause.  The  voices  of  the  two  first  will  certainly  be  for  us,  and  absolve 
us;  and,  for  the  third,  at  most,  and  in  the  severest  sense,  the  sentence  must  appear 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  Can  you  then,  according  to  this  state  of  the  question,  pass 
a  fatal  decree  against  Rhodes;  for  you  are  now  on  the  point  of  decidinij,  whether  it 
shall  subsist  any  longer,  or  be  entirely  destroyed?  You  may  declare  war  against  us; 
but  not  a  single  Rhodian  will  take  up  arms  against  you.  If  you  persist  in  your  re- 
sentment, we  demand  time  to  go  and  report  our  deputation  at  Rhodes,  and  at  that 
moment  our  whole  city,  men,  women,  and  free  persons,  will  embark,  with  all  our  es- 
tates and  effects;  we  will  abandon  our  household  gods,  as  well  public  as  private,  and 
come  to  Rome,  where,  after  we  have  thrown  our  gold  and  silver,  and  all  we  have,  at 
vour  feet,  we  will  deliver  up  ourselves,  our  wives,  and  oiv  children,  to  your  discretion. 
We  will  suffer  here  before  your  eyes,  whatever  you  shall  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  us. 
If  Rhodes  is  condemned  to  be  plundered  and  set  on  fire,  we  shall,  at  least,  spare  our- 
selves the  sight  of  that  calamity.  You  may,  by  your  resolves,  declare  yourselves  our 
enemies;  but  there  is  a  secret  sense  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  declares  quite 
the  contrary,  anrl  assures  us, that  whatever  hostilities  you  may  act  against  us,  you  will 
never  find  us  otherwise  tha-n  friends  and  servants." 

After  Uiis  discourse,  the  deputies  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  earth,  and  held 
<»ut  their  hands  toward  the  senators,  with  olive  branches  in  them,  to  demand  peace. 
Wheti  they  were  witlidrawn,  by  order  of  the  senate,  they  proceeded  to  vote  uy)on  the 
a  flair.  All  who  had  served  in  Macedonia,  in  quality  of  consuls,  proctors,  or  lieuten- 
ants, and  who  had  most  experienced  their  foolish  pride  and  enmity  to  tfie  Romans, 
were  very  much  against  them.  M.  Fortius  Cato,  the  celebrated  censor,  known  by 
the  severity  of  his  character,  which  often  rose  to  hardness  of  heart,  was  softened  at 
this  time  in  favour  of  the  Rhodians,  and  spoke  for  them  with  great  warmth  and  elo- 
quence. Livy  does  not  repeal  his  discour.se,  because  it  was  then  extant  in  a  work  of 
Cato's  own,  entitled  Dc  Otiginibus,  wherein  he  had  inserted  his  own  orations. 

*  Polyh.  T.f^at.  xciij— xcix.  c.  ct.  civ.    Liv.  1.  xiv.  n.  20—25. 
t  \f,(pip  munbus  ncf|ue  h  ^'ihm  nilius  civiUiis  ua  coinpjrktuat  CAst,  ut  siquis  vcllet  inimicum  perirc,  et  nihil 
ec*f  It  quo  id  fiat,  capitu  damnwiur.— Liv. 
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The  world  has  reason  to  regret  tlie  loss  of  so  valuable  a  collection.  Aulus  Gellius* 
has  preserved  some  fraa^ments  of  this  discourse  of  Cato's;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
he  made  use  of  almost  the  same  reasons  ^vith  the  ambassadors  of  Rhodes.  I  shall 
dte  some  passages  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  assist  the  reader  in  knowing  and 
distinguishing  the  manly  and  energetic  style  which' characterized  the  Roman  elo- 
quence in  those  ancient  times,  when  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  force  of  thoughts, 
than  to  the  elegance  of  words. 

Cato  begins  his  discourse  by  representing  to  the  Romans,  that  they  ought  not  to 
abandon  themselves  to  the  extravagance  of  excessive  joy.  That  prosperity  general- 
ly excites  pride  and  insolence.  That  he  apprehends,  in  the  present  case,  they  may 
form  resolutions  which  may  draw  some  misfortune  upon  Rome,  and  cause  the  frivo- 
lous joy,  to  which  they  give  themselves  up,  to  vanish  like  a  dream.  "Adversity," 
says  he,  "in  humbling  the  spirit,  restores  us  to  our  reason,  and  teaches  us  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  done.  Prosperity,  on  the  contrary,  hurries  us  in  a  manner  out  of  our 
way,  by  the  joy  it  occasions,  and  makes  us  lose  sight  of  the  measures,  which  a  calm 
situation  of  mind  would  enable  us  to  discern  and  execute.  It  is  therefore,  fathers,  I 
am  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  we  should  defer  the  decision  of  this  affair,  till,  having 
recovered  liom  the  violent  emotions  of  our  joy,  we  may  be  masters  of  ourselves,  and 
capable  of  deliberating  with  more  maturity."!  He  adds,  "that  he  indeed  believes 
the  Rhodians  were  far  from  desiring  that  the  Romans  should  have  conquered  Perse- 
us; but  that  they  had  such  sentiments  in  common  with  all  other  states;  sentiments 
which  did  not  proceed  from  their  enmity  to  the  Romans,  but  from  the  love  of  their 
own  liberty;  for  which  they  had  just  cause  to  fear,  when  there  should  be  none  in  a 
condition  to  dispute  empire  with  us,  and  we  should  become  absolute  masters  of  all 
nations.  For  the  rest,  the  Rhodians  did  not  aid  Perseus.  Their  only  crime,  by  the 
consent  of  their  most  violent  accusers,  is  to  have  intended  to  declare  war  against  us. 
But  how  long  has  the  will,  the  intention  only,  been  a  crime?  Is  there  any  one  among 
us,  that  would  be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  this  rule?  For  my  part,  I  am  sure  I 
would  not.:}:  The  Rhodians,  it  is  said,  are  proud.  1  should  be  very  sorry  that  my 
children  could  justly  make  me  that  reproach.  But,  pray,  in  what  does  their  pride  af^ 
feet  us?  Would  it  become  us  to  make  it  a  crime  in  them  to  be  prouder  than  we  are?"§ 

The  opinion  of  so  grave  and  venerable  a  senator  as  Cato,  prevented  a  war  with 
tlie  Rhodians.  The  answer  given  them  did  not  declare  them  enemies,  nor  treat  ihem 
as  allies;  but  continued  them  in  suspense.  They  were  ordered  to  remove  their  go- 
vernors from  the  cities  of  Lycia  and  Caria.  Those  provinces  were  given  up  to  them 
after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  now  taken  from  them  by  way  of  punishment. 
They  were  ordered  also  to  evacuate  Caunus  and  Stratonice.  They  had  bought  the 
first  for  two  hundred  talents,  of  Ptolemy's  general,  and  the  second  had  been  given 
them  by  Antiochus  and  Seleucus;  they  drew  trom  those  two  cities  an  annual  revenue 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents.  At  the  same  time  the  senate  granted  the  island 
of  Delos  an  exemption  from  customs,  which  considerably  diminished  the  revenues  of 
the  Rhodians.  For,  instead  of  a  million  of  drachmas,  to  which  the  revenue  from  those 
customs  amounted  before,  it  paid  afterwards  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  senate's  answer  having  dispelled  at  Rhodes  the  fear  that  the  Romans  would 
take  up  arms  against  the  republic,  made  all  other  evils  appear  light,  as  is  common  for 
the  expectation  of  great  misfortunes  to  make  people  next  to  insensible  of  small  ones. 
However  hard  those  orders  were,  they  submitted  to  them,  and  put  them  in  immedi- 
ate execution.  They  decreed,  at  the  same  time,  a  crown  of  gold  to  the  Romans,  of 
the  value  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,||  and  chose  their  admiral  Theodotus  to  pre- 
sent it.  He  had  orders  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  Rhodians  had 
not  demanded  it  till  then,  though  for  almost  one  hundred  and  forty  years  they  had 
shared  in  the  most  glorious  expeditions  of  that  republic.     They  were  unwilling  to 

*  Liv.l.  vii.  C.5. 

1"  Scio  solere  plerisque  bominibus  rebus  secundis  atque  prolixis  atque  prosperis  animnm  excellere,  snperbi&m 
atque  ferociam  augescere  atque  cresceie:  qaod  mihi  nunc  magnae  curse  est,  quia  haec  res  tana  secunde  processit, 
neqnidin  consulendoadversi  eyenia,  quod  nostras  secundas  res  eonfiitet,  neve  haec  Isetitia  nimishixurioseeToniat, 
Adversae  res  se  domant,  et  docent  quid  opus  sit  facto;  secundae  res  laetitia  transversum  trudere  sclent  a  recte  con- 
salendo  atque  intelliefendo.  Quo  majoreopere  edico  suadeoque  uii  nfficres  aliquot  dies  proferatur,  dumextanto 
gaudio  in  potestatmnostram  red^amus. 

X  Qui  accerime.adversus  cos  dicit,  ita  dicit;  hostes  voluisse  fieri.  Et  quis  tandem  est  nostrum,  qui,  qnod  ad 
«ese  attinent,  cequum  censeal  quempiara  pcBnas  dare  ob  earn  rem,  quod  arguatur  male  facere  voluisse  nemo  opi- 
nor;  nam  epo,  quod  ad  me  attinet,nolim. 

5  Rhodienses  superbos  esse  aiunt,idobjeciantes  quod  mihi  alibcrismeis  minimepeciTelioi.  Sint  sanesnperbi 
Quid  id  ad  no»  attinent?    Idne  irascimini,  siquis  superbior  est  quam  nos? 

iJThis  might  amount  to  tvreaty-seTen  thousand  dolIaTB* 

Vol.  11-71. 
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fetter  their  liberty  with  the  chains  of  oaths  and  treaties;  while  they  remained  free, 
and  their  own  masters,  they  might  either  aid  the  kings  in  distress,  or  be  supported  by 
them  upon  oecasion.  In  the  present  conjuncture,  they  earnestly  demanded  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  allies;  not  to  secure  themselves  against  other  powers,  for  they  were  in  no 
apprehensions  of  any  besides  the  Romans;  but  to  remove,  by  that  change,  all  sus- 
picions that  might  have  been  conceived  to  the  prejudice  of  their  republic.  The  al- 
Uance  was  not,  however,  granted  them  at  this  time.  They  did  not  obtain  it  till  the 
following  year;  nor  then  without  long  and  warm  solicitations.  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
at  his  return  from  Asia,  whither  he  had  been  sent  in  quality  of  commissioner,  to  ex- 
amine into  its  condition,  was  of  great  service  to  them  upon  this  occasion.  He  de- 
clared that  the  Rhodians  had  punctually  obeyed  the  senate's  orders,  and  had  con- 
demned the  partisians  of  Perseus  to  death.  Atter  so  favourable  a  report,  the  Rhodi- 
ans were  admitted  into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  the  ^Etolians  had  presented  them.selves  before  Paulus 
^milius,  in  mourning  habits,  at  his  return  from  his  expedition  into  Greece,  and  that 
he  had  «jiven  them  audience  at  Amphipolis.  The  subject  of  their  complaints  was, 
that  Lycischus  and  Tisippus,  whom,  the  influence  of  the  Romans,  to  whose  interests 
they  were  devoted,  rendered  them  very  powerful  in  ^toHa,  had  surrounded  the  senate 
with  soldiers,  lent  them  by  Bibius,  who  commanded  in  the  province  for  the  Romans; 
that  they  had  put  to  death  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  principal  persons  in  the 
nation,  whose  sole  crime  was  their  having  seemed'  to  favour  Perseus;  that  a  great 
number  of  others  had  been  sent  into  banishment,  and  that  the  estates  of  both  had 
been  given  up  to  their  accusers.  The  inquiry  was  confined  to  knowing,  not  on  which 
side  the  injustice  and  violence  had  been  committed,  but  whether  the  parties  con- 
cerned had  been  for  Perseus  or  the  Romans.  The  murderers  were  acquitted.  The 
dead  were  declared  to  have  been  killed,  and  the  exiles  to  have  been  banished  justly* 
Bibius  only  was  condemned  for  having  lent  his  aid  in  this  bloody  execution:  but  why 
condemned,  if  it  was  jusL''  or,  if  not,  why  were  those  acquitted  who  had  been  the 
principal  authors  of  iu"* 

This  sentence  gave  great  terror  to  all  who  had  expressed  any  inclination  for  Per- 
seus, and  exceedingly  increased  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  partizans  of  Rome. 
The  principal  persons  of  each  city  were  divided  into  three  factions.  The  one  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Romans;  others  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  kings;  both  mak- 
ing their  court  to  their  protectors  by  abject  flatteries,  and  thereby  rendering  them- 
selves powerful  in  their  cities,  which  they  held  in  an  oppressive  subjection.  A  third 
kind  of  citizens,  in  opposition  to  the  other  two,  observed  a  kind  of  medium,  neither 
taking  part  with  the  Romans  nor  the  kings;  but  publicly  asserting  the  defence  of  their 
lav/8  and  liberty.  The  latter  were  in  reality,  much  esteemed  and  beloved  in  their  se- 
veral cities;  but  were  in  no  authority.  AU  offices,  embassies,  honours,  and  reAvards, 
were  conferred  solely  upon  those  who  espoused  the  Roman  interest  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus;  and  they  employed  their  credit  in  utterly  destroying  all  those  wlio  diflered 
from  themselves  in  opinion. 

In  this  view  they  repaired  in  great  numbers,  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  the  ten 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate  to  regulate  afiairs.  They  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  besides  those  who  had  declared  publicly  for  Perseus,  there  were  many 
others,  secretly  the  enemies  of  Rome,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  asserting  liberty,  in- 
fluenced the  whole  people  against  them,  and  that  those  cities,  vvould  never  continue 
quiet,  and  perfectly  subject  to  the  Romans,  unless,  after  the  contrary  party  were  en- 
tirely reduced,  the  authority  of  those  who  had  only  the  inter^t  of  the  commonwealth 
at  heart,  was  fuliy  established.  The  ten  commissioners  were  highly  pleased  with 
tiicse  reasons,  and  made  them  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  What  justice  could  be  ex- 
p.'Cled  from  an  assemljly  thjiit  was  determined  to  consider  and  treat  all  as  crimnals, 
who  v/ere  not  the  Roman  party,  and  to  reward  ail  who  should  declare  themselves 
their  accusers  and  enemies,  with  numerous  favours?  We  see  here  to  what  lengths 
ambition  and  the  lust  of  empire  carry  mankind."  They  make  men  bhnd  to  all  sense 
of  duty  and  decency,  and  induce  them  to  sacrifice  justice,  as  well  as  every  thing  else, 
when  it  opposes  their  view.^.  The  virtue  of  the  pagans  was  but  a  weak,  and  very 
fluct:iatlng  princi})le,  as  a])pears  evidently  upon  this  occasion.  The  Roman  general, 
to  whom  a  list  had  been  given  of  all  those  who  were  suspected,  ordered  them  to  at- 
tend him  from  ^toiia,  Acarnania,  Epirus,  and  Boeotia,  and  to  follow  him  to  Rome, 

•  Lir,  1.  ilv.  o.  28—22. 
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there  to  make  their  defence.    Commissioners  were  sent  also  into  Asia,  in  order  to  take 
informations  against  such  as,  in  public  or  private,  had  favoured  Perseus. 

Of  all  the  small  states  of  Greece,  none  gave  the  Roman  republic  so  much  umbrage 
as  the  Achtean  league,  which  till  then  had  continued  formidable  by  the  number  and 
valour  of  their  troops,  by  the  ability  of  their  generaly;  and,  above  all,  by  the  union 
that  reigned  between  all  the  cities  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  Roma  us,  jealous 
of  a  power  that  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  their  ambitious  designs,  especially  if  they 
should  join  the  king  of  Macedonia,  or  the  king  of  Syria,  spared  no  pains  to  weaken 
it,  by  introducing  divisions,  and  gaining  creatures,  whom  Ihey  raised  by  their  influ- 
ence to  all  employments,  and  by  wiiose  means  the}^  decided  1:1  all  the  assemblies  of 
the  league.  We  have  seen  what  passed  in  the  affair  of  the  Spartan  exiles.  But  i\ 
was  in  the  conjuncture  we  now  speak  of,  the  Romans  gave  the  last  stroke  to  their 
liberty.*  ' 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Callicrates,  to  complete  with  the  Romans,  to  whom  he 
had  sold  himself,  the  ruin  of  the  partizans  of  liberty,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his 
enemies,  had  the  boldness  to  accuse,  by  name,  all  tliose  to  the  ten  commissioners, 
whom  he  suspected  to  have  had  any  inclination  to  support  Perseus.  They  did  not 
think  it  would  suffice  to  write  to  the  Achasans,  as  they  had  done  to  other  states, 
that  they  should  send  such  of  their  citizens  to  Rome,  as  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing favoured  Perseus:  but  they  sent  tv/o  deputies  to  declare  in  person  that  or- 
der to  the  league.  Two  reasons  induced  them  to  act  in  this  manner.  The 
first  was,  their  fear  that  the  Achieans,  who  were  very  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
and  very  brave,  would  refuse  obedience  to  the  letters  that  should  be  written  them; 
and  that  Callicrates,  and  the  other  informers,  should  run  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  the 
assembly:  the  second,  because  in  the  letters,  which  had  been  found  among  the  papera 
of  Perseus,  nothing  appeared  to  convict  the  accused  Achceans. 

The  two  commissioners  sent  into  Achaia,  were  C.  Claudius  and  Cn.  Domitius 
JEnobarbus.  One  of  them,  more  abandoned  to  injustice  than  the  other,  Pausanius 
does  not  say  which,  complained  in  the  assembly  that  many  of  the  most  powerful  per- 
sons of  the  league  had  assisted  Perseus  against  the  Romans,  and  demanded  that  they 
should  be  condemned  as  deserving  death,  after  which  he  should  name  them.  The 
whoie  assembly  was  shocked  at  this  proposal,  and  cried  out  on  all  sides,  that  it  was 
an  unheard  of  thing  to  condemn  persons  before  it  was  declared  who  they  were,  and 
pressed  him  to  make  known  the  guilty.  Upon  repeated  instances  to  explain  himself, 
he  replied,  at  the  suggestion  of  Callicrates,  that  all  who  had  been  in  office,  and  com- 
manded the  armies,  had  rendered  themselves  guilty  of  that  crime.  Xenon,  upon  that, 
who  was  a  person  of  great  repute,  and  very  much  respected  by  the  league,  spoke  to 
this  effect:  "1  have  commanded  the  armies,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  league;  I  protest,  that  I  have  never  acted  in  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  Romans,  which  I  am  ready  to  prove,  either  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Achasans,  or  at  Rome  before  the  senate."  The  Romans  took  hold  of  this  expression, 
as  favourable  to  his  designs,  and  decreed,  that  all  those  who  had  been  charged  by 
Callicrates,  should  be  sent  to  Rome  in  order  to  justify  themselves  there.  The  whole 
assembly  was  in  the  highest  affliction  upon  this  sentence.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever 
been  known,  even  under  Philip,  or  his  son  Alexander.  Those  princes,  though  irre- 
sistibly powerful,  never  conceived  the  thought  of  causing  such  as  opposed  them  to  be 
brought  into  Macedonia,  but  referred  the  trying  of  them  to  the  council  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  their  natural  judges.  The  Romans  did  not  imitate  their  moderation;  but 
by  a  conduct,  which  may  justly  be  called  tyrannical,  caused  more  than  a  thousand  of 
the  most  considerable  citizens  of  the  Achasan  league  to  be  seized,  and  conveyed  to 
Rome.  Callicrates  became  more  than  ever  the  object  of  horror  and  detestation  to  all 
the  Achaeans.  All  people  avoided  meeting  him,  and  shunned  his  presence  as^  an  in- 
famous traitor:  and  no  one  would  bathe  in  the  public  baths  after  him,  till  all  th« 
water  had  been  first  emptied  out  of  them. 

Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  of  the  number  of  those  exiles.  We  hav« 
seen  Lycortas,  his  father,  distinguish  himself  by  the  fortitude  and  constancy  with 
which  he  supported  the  interest  of  the  Achsan  league  during  his  government  of  it. 
In  regard  to  policy,  Polybius  had  Lycortas  his  father,  a  great  statesman,  for  his  mas- 
ter; and  for  war,  Philopoemen,  one  of  the  most  able  and  iatrepid  generals  of  antiquity. 
It  was  under  these  tutors  he  imbibed  those  learned  lessons  of  government  and  waf, 
which  he  practised  himself,  and  has  transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings. 
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As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Rome,  whither  his  reputation  had  reached  before  him, 
his  merit  made  the  greatest  men  of  the  republic  cultivate  his  friendship.  He  wa» 
particularly  intimate  with  the  two  sons  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  the  eldest  of  whom  had 
been  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Fabii,  and  the  younwest  into  that  of  the  Scipioa. 
The  latter  had  been  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio  Aincanus,  who 
conquered  Hannibal.  I  have  enlarged  sufficiently,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of 
the  Carthaginians,  upon  ihe  intimate  friendship  of  Polybius  with  the  second  son  of 
Paulus  ^milius,  who  afterwards  conquered  Carthage  and  Numantia.  The  young 
Roman  perceived  the  value  of  such  a  friend,  and  knew  how  to  apply  his  lessons  and 
counsels  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  very  probable,  that  Polybius  composed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  history,  or,  at  least,  collected  his  materials  for  it,  at  Rome. 

When  the  Achseans  arrived  at  Rome,  the  senate,  without  hearing  or  examining 
their  cause,  supposing,  without  any  foundation,  and  contrary  to  the  most  known 
truth,  that  they  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  in  the  assembly  of  the  Achasans,  ban- 
ished them  into  different  towns  of  Italy.     Polybius  was  excepted  from  that  number. 

The  Achaeans,  surprised  and  afflicted  with  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  sent  depu- 
ties to  Rome,  to  demand  that  the  senate  would  vouchsafe  to  take  cognizance  of  theiF 
cause.  They  were  answered,  that  it  had  been  done,  and  that  they  had  adjudged  it 
themselves.  Upon  that  reply,  the  Achaeans  sent  back  the  same  deputies  to  Rome, 
with  Euragus  at  their  head,  to  protest  again  before  the  senate,  that  those  Achseans 
had  never  been  heard  by  their  country,  and  that  their  affair  had  never  been  brought 
to  a  trial.  Euraeus,  in  consequence,  entered  the  senate  with  the  other  deputies  wlio 
accompanied  him,  and  declared  the  orders  he  had  received,  praying,  that  they  would 
take  cognizance  of  the  accusation,  and  not  suffer  the  accused  to  perish,  without  pass- 
ing sentence  upon  the  crime  they  were  charged  with.  That  it  were  to  be  wished 
the  senate  would  examine  the  affair  themselves,  and  make  known  the  guilty;  but  in 
case  their  other  great  affairs  should  not  afford  them  leisure  for  such  inquiry,  they  had 
only  to  refer  it  to  the  Achseans,  who  would  do  them  justice  in  such  a  manner,  as 
should  evidence  the  greatness  of  tlieir  aversion  for  the  culpable.  Nothing  was  mors 
equitable  thaa  this  demand,  and  the  senate  was  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  answer 
it.  On  the  one  side,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  try  the  cause,  for  the  accusation 
was  groundless;  on  the  other,  to  dismiss  the  exiles,  without  passing  judgment  u]>on 
them,  was  to  lose  irrecoverably  all  their  friends  in  Achaia.  The  senate,  to  leave  tha 
Crreeks  no  hopes  of  retrieving  their  exiles,  and  to  render  them  thereby  more  submit 
sive  to  their  orders,  wrote  to  Callicrates,  and  other  partizans  of  the  Romans,  that  it 
did  not  appear  to  them,  that  the  return  of  the  exiles  consisted  with  theirs,  or  the  ii>- 
terest  of  their  country.  This  answer  not  only  threw  the  exiles,  but  all  the  people  of 
Greece,  into  consternation.  A  universal  mourning  succeeded.  They  were  convinc- 
ed, that  there  was  nothing  farther  to  hope  for  the  accused  Achaeans,  and,  that  tbeii 
banishment  was  perpetual. 

They,  however,  sent  two  deputies  with  instructions  to  demand  the  return  of  the 
exiles;  but  as  supplicants,  and  as  a  favour;  lest,  in  taking  upon  them  their  defence, 
they  should  seem  ever  so  little  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  senate.  There  did  not  es- 
cape any  thing  in  their  harangue  that  was  not  very  well  weighed,  and  sufficiently  r^ 
eerved.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  senate  continued  inflexible,  and  declared,  thai 
they  would  persist  in  the  regulations  already  made. 

The  Achaeans  would  not  be  rejected,  and  appointed  several  deputations  at  differ- 
ent times,  but  with  no  better  success;  they  were  particularly  ordered  td^\iemand  the 
retnrn  of  Polybius.  They  were  in  the  right  to  persevere  thus  in  their  applications  t© 
the  senate,  in  favour  of  their  countrymen.  Though  their  repeated  instances  had  no 
dlher  effect  than  to  place  the  injustice  of  the  Romans  in  full  light,  Ihey  could  not  be 
considered  as  unnecesiary.  Many  of  the  senators  were  moved  with  them,  and  were 
©f  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  send  home  the  exiles.* 

The  AchsRans,  having  received  advice  of  this  favourable  disposition,  in  order  to  im- 
prove it  to  their  advantage,  appointed  a  last  deputation.!  The  exiles  had  been  al» 
ready  banished  seventeen  years,  and  a  great  number  of  them  were  dead.  Therb 
^ere  very  warm  debates  upon  them  in  the  senate;  some  being  for  their  return  into 
their  country,  and  their  being  restored  to  the  possession  of  their  estates,  and  others 
opposing  it  Scipio  at  the  request  of  Polybius,  had  solicited  Cato  in  favour  of  tl^ 
exiles.      That  grave  senator,  rising  up  to  speak  in  his  turn,    "To  see  us,"  said  jbe 
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•^dispute  a  whole  day;  whether  some  poor  old  men  of  Greece  shall  be  intered  by  our 
grave-digiiers,  or  those  of  their  own  country,  would  not  one  believe,  that  we  had 
nothing  afall  to  do?"  That  pleasantry  was  all  that  was  wantinir  to  make  the  senate 
itaiiamed  afsolonga  contest,  and  to  determine  at  last  to  send  back  the  exiles  to  Pe- 
loponnesus. Polybius  was  desirous  that  they  mio-ht  be  reinstated  in  all  the  honours  and 
dignities  they  possessed  before  their  banishment;  but.  before  he  presented  that  request 
to  the  senate,  he  thought  proper  to  sound  Cato  upon  it,  who  told  him  smiling,  "Po- 
lybius, you  do  not  imitate  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses.  You  are  for  returning  into  tlie 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  some  miserable  tatters  you  have  left  there."  Tiie  exiles  ac- 
cordingly returned  into  their  country,  but  of  the  thousand  that  left  it,  only  about  three 
hundred  remained.  Polybius  made  no  use  of  this  permission,  or  if  he  did,  he  soon  re- 
joined Scipioj  for,  three  years  after,  he  was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Carthage.* 

SECTION   III. ARIARATHES  DIES,  AND  IS    SUCCEEDED  BY  HIS  SON.      DEATH  OF  EUMENES. 

WAR    BETWEEN  ATTALUS   AND   PRUSIAS. 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  new  embassies  came  every  day  to  Rome,  either  io 
congratulate  the  Romans  on  their  victory,  or  to  justify  or  excuse  themselves  for  the 
attachment  they  seemed  to  have  to  that  prince,  and  some  came  to  lay  complaints  be- 
fore the  senate  in  regard  to  some  allies.  We  have  seen  hitherto  what  relates  to  the 
Rhodians  and  Achaeans.  In  this  section  I  shall  collect  what  concerns  Eumenes, 
kingofPergamus,  Prusias,  Iring  of  Bithynia,  and  some  other  particular  affairs. 

Prusias,  having  come  to  Rome,  to  offer  to  the  senate  and  Roman  people  his 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  dishonoured  the  royal 
dignity  by  abject  flattery.  At  his  reception  by  the  deputies  appointed  by  the  senate 
for  that  purpose,  he  appeared  with  his  head  shaved,  and  with  tne  cap,  habit,  shoes, 
and  stockings  of  a  slave  made  free;  and  saluting  the  deputies,  "You  see,"  said  htj, 
''one  of  your  freed-men,  ready  to  fulfil  whatever  you  shall  please  to  command,  and 
to  conform  entirely  to  all  your  customs."  When  he  entered  the  senate,  he  stood  at 
the  door,  facing  the  senators  who  sat,  and  prostrating  himself,  kissed  the  threshold. 
Afterwards,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembly,  "I  salute  you,  gods  preservers,"  cried 
he;  and  went  on  with  a  discourse  suitable  to  that  prelude.  Polybius  says,  that  ha 
should  be  ashamed  to  repeat  it.  He  concluded  with  demanding,  that  the  Ronfao 
people  would  renew  the  alliance  with  him,  and  grant  him  certain  lands  taken  from 
Antiochus,  of  which  the  Gauls  had  possessed  themselves  without  any  right  or  preten- 
sion. He  then  recommended  his  son  Nicoraedes  to  them.  All  he  asked  was  granted 
him;  only  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  lands  in 
question.  Livy,  in  his  account  of  this  audience,  omits  the  abject  submissions  of  Pru- 
sias; of  which  he  pretends  the  Roman  historians  say  nothing:  he  contents  himself 
with  mentioning,  in  the  conclusion,  part  of  what  Polybius  had  said  before,  and  with 
some  reason.  For  that  base  deportment  at  least  dishonoured  the  senate  as  much, 
who  suffered,  as  the  prince  who  acted  it.f 

Prusias  had  scarcely  left  Rome,  when  advice  came,  that  Eumenes  was  on  the  pohii 
of  entering  it.  That  news  gave  the  senate  some  trouble.  Eumenes,  in  i he  war 
against  Perseus  had  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  could  neither  continue  hwn 
as  a  friend  nor  an  enemy.  There'was  reason  for  violent  suspicions,  but  no  certain 
proofs  against  him.  To  admit  him  to  an  audience,  was  to  declare  him  innocent:  tn 
condemn  him  as  guilty,  was  to  lay  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  him; 
aad  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  that  they  had  failed  in  point  of  prudence,  by  loadinjj 
a  prince  with  fortunes  and  honours,  whose  character  they  were  little  acquainted  witli. 
To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  senate  passed  a'  decree,  by  which,  under  the  pre- 
text that  the  reception  of  kings  was  too  great  a  charge  to  the  republic,  they  forbade 
all  kings  to  enter  that  city,  and  caused  that  ordinance  to  be  signified  to  the  king  of 
Pergamus,  who  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  its  metning.  He  returned  therefore 
into  his  own  dominions.:}: 

This  affront  encouraged  his  enemies,  and  cooled  the  affection  of  his  allies.  Prusias 
ient  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the  irruptions  be  had  made  into  Bithy^ 
nia.  He  added,  that  Eumenes  held  secret  intelli^nce  with  Antiochus;  that  he  treaV 
ed  all  those  injuriously  who  seemed  to  favour  the  Romans,  and  particularly  the  Gallo- 
Grecians,  his  neighbours,  in  contradiction  to  the  senate's  decrees  in  their  behalt 
That  people  had  also  sent  deputies  to  Rome  with  their  complaints;  which  they  aft^^- 
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wards  repeated  several  times,  as  well  as  Prusias.  The  senate  did  not  yet  declare 
themselves.  They  contented  themselves  with  aiding  and  supporting  the  Gallo-Gre- 
cians  secretly,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  witliout  doing  any  manifest  injustice  to 
Eumenes  * 

Ti:e  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  forbidden  entrance  into  Rome,  sent  his 
brothers,  Attalus  and  Atheneeus,  thither,  to  answer  the  accusations  he  was  charged 
with.  Tiie  apology  they  made,  seemed  fully  to  confute  all  complaints  against  the 
king;  and  tl.ie  senate  were  so  well  satisfied  with  it,  that  they  sent  them  back  into  Asia, 
laden  with  honours  and  presents.  They  did,  not,  however,  entirely  efface  the  preju- 
dices conceived  against  their  brother.  The  senate  despatched  Sulpitius  Gallus  and 
Manius  Sergius,  with  orders  to  inform  themselves  secretly,  whether  Antiochus  and 
Eumenes  were  not  concerting  some  design  against  the  Romans. 

Sulpitius  acted  in  this  commission  with  very  great  imprudence.  He  was  a  vain 
man,  and  aimed  at  appearing  important,  by  declaring  against  Eumenes.  When  he 
arrived  in  Asia,  he  caused  all  the  cities  to  be  informed,  that  such  as  had  any  complaints 
to  make  in  regard  to  that  prince,  might  repair  to  him  at  Sardis.  And  there  for  ten 
days  he  hearkened  quietly  to  all  the  accusations  people  thought  fit  to  form  against 
Eumenes:  a  liberty  that  set  all  malecontents  at  work,  and  opened  a  door  for  all  man- 
ner of  calumnies.f 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  the  senate  sent  the  following  year  into  Asia  upon  the 
same  account,  was  received  by  Eumenes  and  Antiochus  in  a  manner  which  convinced 
him  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  those  two  kings,  and  induced  him  to  make  his  re- 
port to  the  senate  accordingly.  He  gave  as  favourable  an  account  of  the  conduct  of 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Eumenes.  That  prince 
died  some  time  after.j  His  son  Ariarathes,  surnamed  Philopator,  succeeded  him. 
His  mother  was  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great;  and  his  father  in- 
tended, Avhen  he  became  of  age,  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  him,  to  which  his  son  would 
never  consent;  from  whence  he  was  called  Philopater,  that  is,  lover  of  his  father.  An 
action,  highly  laudable  in  an  age  wherein  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  acquire  king- 
doms by  parricide.§ 

As  soon  as  the  young  king  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  de- 
mand that  the  treaty  which  his  father  had  made  with  the  Romans  should  be  renewed, 
which  was  granted  him  with  praises.[| 

Some  time  after,  notwithstanding  that  Eumenes  assisted  him  with  all  his  forces, 
he  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  and  one  of  his  elder  brothers  set  in 
his  place,  who  was  a  supposed  son,  named  Holofernes.^  Ariarathes  took  refuge  at 
Rome.  The  usurper  and  Demetrius  sent  their  ambassadors  also  thither.  The  se- 
nate decreed,  that  the  two  brothers  should  reign  jointly.  It  was  a  very  common 
course  of  policy  with  the  Romans  to  divide  kingdoms  between  brothers,  in  order  to 
weaken  them  by  that  partition,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  an  eternal  division  between  thera- 
Attalus,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  re-established  him  in  the  sole  possession  of  tfie 
throne,  having  conquered  and  expelled  his  competitor.** 

Eumenes  was  always  suspected  by  the  Romans,  and  almost  continually  engaged 
in  war  wit'i  either  Prusias,  or  the  Gallo-Grecians.  He  died  after  having  reigned  thirty- 
eijrht  years.tt  He  left  for  his  successor  in  the  kii%dom,  his  son  Attalus,  surnamed 
Philometer,  then  an  infant,  whom  he  had  by  Stratonice,  sister  of  Ariarathes,  and  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  his  kingdom,  his  brother  Attalus  Philadel- 
phus,  who  governed  the  kingdom  twenly-one  years4} 

Polybius  bestows  great  praises  on  Eumenes.  The  body  of  that  prince,  says  he, 
was  weak  and  delicate,  his  soul  great,  and  abounding  with  the  most  noble  sentiments* 
He  gave  place  to  none  of  the  kings  his  cotemporariesin  many  other  qualities,  and  ex- 
c«':'lled  them  all  in  the  nobleness  of  his  inclinations.§§  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
when  he  received  it  from  his  father,  consisted  only  of  a  very  small  number  of  cities, 
which  scarcely  deserved  that  name.  He  rendered  it  so  powerful,  that  it  might  have 
disputed  pre-eminence  with  almost  all  the  greatest  kingdoms.  He  owed  nothing  either 
to  chance  or  fortune;  still  using  the  words  of  Polybius.     Every  thing  was  the  result 

•  A.  M.  8889.  Ant.  J.  C.  165    Polyb.  Legat.  xevii.  cii.  civ.  cv.  evi.  cx'n.  cxxi* 
Ct  Polyb.  iu  Excerpt  Vales,  p.  145.  t  A.  M.  5840,    Ant.  J.  C.  164. 

}  A.   M.  3842.     Ant.  J.  G.  162.     Diod.  Eiep.  p.  895. 
IPolyh.  Leg«t.  cx%L  1  A.  M.  3845.    Ant.  J.  C  169.    Polvb.  Le^t.  eMf  j. 

••A.M.  3847.     Ant. /.C.  157. 
tt  Btnbo  »ay8,  he  reigned  Rjriy-threa  years,  but  he  is  prcsorned  to  be  in  error, 
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of  his  prudence,  labour,  and  activity.  From  his  fondness  for  true  glory,  he  did  more 
good  to  Greece,  and  enriched  more  private  persons,  than  any  prince.  To  finish  his 
character,  he  possessed  so  fully  the  art  of  engafl^ing  the  respect  of  his  liiree  brothers, 
and  of  keeping  them  within  bounds  by  his  authority,  without  letting  them  perceive 
it,  that,  though  they  were  all  of  age  and  capacity  to  undertake  for  themselves,  and 
shared  with  iiini  in  the  functions  of  the  sovereignty,  they  never  failed  in  point  of  sub- 
mission, but  continued  ahvays  in  perfect  union,  and  with  equal  zeal  for  his  service, 
assisted  him  in  defending  and  aggrandizing  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  such  an  example  of  authority  over  brothers,  joined  with  unalterable  concord  and 
union. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  one  thing  in  this  place,  which  does  great  honour  to  the  memory 
of  Eumenes;  that  is,  his  having  founded  the  famous  Ubrary  of  Pergamus,  or  at  least 
considerably  augmented  it:  but  I  shall  speak  of  that  elsewhere. 

The  division  which  had  almost  perpetually  subsisted  between  Prusias  and  Eumenes, 
continued  under  Attalus,  who  succeeded  the  latter.  Prusias,  having  been  victorious 
in  a  battle,  entered  Pergamus,  and,  violently  enraged  and  aiHicted  that  he  had  failed 
of  seizing  Attalus,  let  fall  the  weight  of  his  revenge  upon  the  statues  and  temples  of 
the  gods;  burning  and  destroying  all  before  him  in  his  march.*  Attalus  sent  his 
brother  Athenseus  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  senate,  who  sent  several  embassies 
at  different  times  to  forbid  Prusias  to  continue  the  w-ar  against  Attalus;  but  he  eluded 
these  orders,  either  by  delays  or  open  treachery,  having  once  attempted,  under  pre- 
tence of  an  interview,  to  seize  the  Roman  ambassador  and  Attalus.f  Kis  design 
was  discovered,  and  the  execution  of  it  prevented;  but  his  crime  was  not  the  less 
upon  that  account.  Rome,  at  other  times,  would  have  punished  it  with  the  destruC' 
tion  of  his  kingdom.  On  this  occasion,  she  w^as  contented  with  sending  ten  commis- 
sioners, with  instructions  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  to  oblige  Prusias  to  make 
Attalus  satisfaction  for  the  damages  he  had  done  him.  Attalus,  however,  with  the 
aid  of  his  allies,  had  assembled  numerous  armies,  both  by  sea  and  land.  All  things 
were  prepared  for  opening  the  campaign,  when  news  came  that  the  commissioners 
were  arrived.  Attalus  joined  them.  After  some  conferences  upon  the  present  affair, 
they  set  out  for  Bithyniaj  where  they  declared  to  Prusias  the  orders  they  w- ere  charg- 
ed with  from  the  senate.  That  prince  was  walling  to  accept  part  of  the  conditions 
prescribed  him;  but  refused  to  comply  with  most  of  the  rest.  The  commissioners, 
exasperated  at  his  rejecting  them,  broke  the  alliance  and  amity  with  him,  and  re- 
suming immediately  their  route  to  Pergamus,  left  Prusias  in  terrible  apprehensionF. 
They  advised  Attalus  to  keep  with  his  army  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  with- 
out being  tiie  first  to  commit  hostilities;  and  some  of  them  returned  to  Rome,  to  in- 
form the  senate  of  the  rebellion  of  Prusias.  At  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  new 
commissioners  from  Rome  obliged  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  sign  a  treaty  of 
peace,  wdiich  they  presented  him.  This  rreaty  imported,  that  Prusias  should  imme- 
diately give  twenty  decked  ships  to  Attalus;  that  he  should  pay  him  five  hundred 
talents,  in  the  spaceof  twenty  years;  and  that  the  two  kings  should  keer)  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  dominions,  such  as  they  were  before  the  war;  that  Prusias  in  re- 
paration of  the  damages  he  had  done  upon  the  lands  of  some  neighbouring  cities, 
which  were  nam.ed,  should  pay  them  one  hundred  talents.  Vvhen  he  had  accepted 
snd  signed  these  conditions,  Attalus  drevv'  off" his  troops  both  by  sea  and  land  into  his 
own  kingdom.  In  this  manner  ended  the  war,  occasioned  by  the  differences  between 
Attalus  and  Prusias. 

Attains  the  younger,  son  of  Eumenes,  when  the  peace  Avas  concluded  between  the 
two  states,  made  a  voyage  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  himselfknown  to  the  senate  to  de- 
mand the  continuance  of  tlieir  amity,  and  without  doubt,  to  thank  them  also  for  the  pro- 
tection they  had  granted  his  uncle,  who  reigned  in  his  name.  He  received  from  the 
tenate  all  the  marks  of  favour  he  could  have  expected,  and  all  the  honours  suitable 
to  his  years;  after  which  he  set  out  for  his  dominions.^ 

Prusias  also  sent  afterwards  his  son  Nicomedes  to  Rome,  and  knowing  that  he  was 
highly  considered  there,  he  gave  him  instructions  to  demand,  that  the  senate  would 
remit  him  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  Attalus.§  Rejoined  Menas  with 
him  in  this  embassy,  to  whom  he  had  given  secret  orders  to  assassinate  the  young 

•  A.  M.  3843.    Ant.  J.  C.  156.     Polyb.  Legat.  cxxTiii.  cxxix.  cxxxiii.  cxxiir.  cxxxv. 
t  A.  M.  3849.     Ant.  J.  C.  155.  1  Polyl),  Leg^t.cxl. 

j  A.  M.  SS55.    Ant.  J.  C.  149.    Appiau.  in  Miihridat.  p.  175,    Juttio.  i.  ixsIt.  c.  4. 
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prince,  in  order  to  advance  his  children  by  his  second  wife.  The  favour  demanded 
by  Prusias  was  refused,  the  ambassadors  of  Attains  demonstratincr  that  the  whole 
sura  was  far  from  being  equal  to  the  losses  their  master  had  sustained  from  him. 
Menas,  instead  of  executinc^  the  horrid  commission  he  was  charo;ed  with,  discovered 
the  whole  to  iNicomedes.  The  yoimiv  prince,  having  quitted  Rome  to  return  into 
Bithynia,  thought  it  incumhent  on  him  to  prevent  the  murderous* designs  of  his  father. 
Supported  hy  the  assistance  of  Attains,  he  revolted  against  him,  and  drew  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  people  to  his  party;  tor  Prusias  was  universally  abliorred  for  his 
oppressions  and  cruelties.  That  unfortunate  prince,  abandoned  by  all  his  subjects, 
took  refuge  in  a  temple,  where  he  vvas  slain  by  soldieKS  sent  by  Nicomedes,  or,  ar>- 
cordlng  to  some,  by  Nicomedes  himself.  What  horrors  on  each  side!  Prusias  was 
called  the  Huntei',  and  had  reigned  at  least  thirty-six  years.  It  was  with  him  Han- 
nibal had  taken  refuge.* 

The  person  of  this  king  of  Bithynia,  had  nothing  in  it  lo  prepossess  people  in  his 
favour;  nor  was  Iiis  mind  more  to  his  advantage.  He  was  in  size  but  half  a  man, 
and  a  mere  woman  as  to  valour  and  bravery.  He  was  not  only  timorous,  but  soft, 
and  incapable  of  fatigue;  in  a  word,  equally  effeminate  in  body  a"^nd  mind;  defects  by 
no  means  amiable  in  a  king,  and  most  of  all  among  the  Bithynians.  Polite  learning, 
philosophy,  and  all  other  liberal  knov/ledge,  were  entirely  foreign  to  him.  In  short, 
he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of  the  great  and  good,  the  noble  and'^the  elegant.  Night 
and  day,  he  liv^ed  a  true  Sardanapalus:  so  that  his  subjects,  upon  the  first  dawn  of 
hope,  joined  with  the  utmost  ardour  in  measures  against  liim,  and  to  punish  hira  in 
the  same  manner  he  liad  governed  them.t 

I  have  deferred  speaking  of  two  embassies,  which  arrived  at  Rome  about  the 
same  time. 

The  one  came  from  the  Athenians,  who  having  been  condemned  by  a  sentence 
passed  on  them  by  the  Sicyonians,  but  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate,  in 
a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents,  for  having  laid  waist  the  lands  of  the  city  of  Oropus, 
sent  to  demand  the  remission  of  that  fine.  The  ambassadors  were  three  celebrated 
philosophers;  Carneades,  of  the  sect  of  the  Academies,  Diogenes,  of  the  Stoics,  and 
Critolaus,  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  taste  for  eloquence  and  philosophy  had  not  yet 
made  its  vvay  so  far  as  Pcome;  it  was  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that 
it  began  to  spread  there,  and  the  reputation  of  these  three  philosophers  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  it.^  The  young  people  of  Rome,  who  had  any  taste  for  the  sci- 
ences, made  it  their  honour  and  amusement  to  visit  them,  and  were  struck  with  ad- 
miration in  hearing  them,  especially  Carneades,  whose  lively  and  graceful  eloquence, 
in  which  solidity  and  ornament  exalted  each  otlier,  transported  an'd  enchanted  them, 
It  was  the  common  topic  of  conversation,  that  a  Greek  of  extraordinary  merit  had 
arrived,  who,  from  his  great  knowledge,  was  more  than  man,  and  who,  in  calming 
and  softening  the  most  violent  passions  by  his  eloquence,  inspired  youth  with  a  kind 
at  love,  which  made  them  renounce  all  other  pleasures  and  employments,  to  aban- 
don themselves  wholly  to  philosophy.  He  had  for  his  auditors  all  the  most  consid- 
erable persons  of  Rome.  His  discourse,  translated  into  Latin  by  one  of  the  senators, 
.were  in  all  hands.  All  Rome  saw,  with  great  joy,  their  children  apply  themselves  to 
Grecian  learning,  and  inseparable  from  these  wonderful  men.  Cato  only  seemed 
sorry  for  it;  apprehending  that  this  taste  for  polite  learning  would  extinguish  that 
for  military  knowledge;  and  that  they  would  prefer  the  glory  of  speaking," to  that  of 
acting  well.  The  example  of  the  second  Scipio  Africa nus,  educated  at  the  same 
time  under  the  care  of  Poiybius  in  ataste  for  the  sciences,  demonstrates  how'-ill  founded 
tlie  prejudice  of  Cato  was.  However  that  may  be,  he  warmly  reproached  the  sen- 
ators for  keeping  the  ambassadors  so  long  in  the  city;  and  having  caused  the  affair 
tliat  brought  them  thither  to  he  despatched,  he  hastened  their  departure.  By  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  the  fin^  in  which  they  had  been  condemned  was  moderated,  and 
the  five  hi^ndred  talents  reduced  to  one  hundred. 

The  other  embassy  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Marseilles.§    They  had  already  been 

often  harassed  by  the  Lignrians,  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak,  they  were 

reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the 

senate.    They  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  deputies  to  the  Ligurians,  to  incline  them 

•to  sentiments  of  peace  and  equity  by  means  of  amity  and  negotiation.     Such  conduct 
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made  them  only  the  more  haughty,  and  they  carried  their  Insolence  so  fkr  as  to  offer 

indioTiitiesto  the  deputies,  and  to  violate  the  law  of  nations  in  their  persons.  The  sen- 
ate, beintr  informed  of  this  unhappy  affair,  made  the  consul  Quintius  Opimius  march 
immediately  ao-ainst  them  with  an  army.  He  laid  sieo;e  to  the  city  where  the  insult 
had  heen  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  took  it  by  storm,  made  slaves  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  sent  the  principal  authors  of  the  affront  bound  and  fettered  to  Rome, 
to  be  punished  there  accordintr  to  their  deserts.  The  Li^urians  were  beaten  and  cut 
to  pieces  in  several  battles.  The  victor  distributed  all  the  conquered  lands  among 
the  people  of  Marseilles.  He  ordered  the  Ligurians  to  send  hostages  to  Marseilles, 
which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  others  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  lay  a  curb 
upon  them,  and  prevent  them  from  molesting  the  people  of  Marseilles  as  they  for- 
merly had.* 

Rome  had  always  held  the  people  of  Marseilles  in  great  estimation,  founded  upon 
their  extraordinary  merit,  and  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which  they  had  constantly 
adhered  to  the  party  of  the  Romans.  They  drew  their  origin  from  Phocsea,  a  city 
of  lonia.f  a  When  Xerxes  sent  Harpagus  to  besiege  it,  the  inhabitants,  rather  th^a 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  as  many  others  had  done,  embarked  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  all  their  effects,  and  after  various  adventures,  having  cast 
a  mass  of  red  hot  iron  into  the  sea,  they  all  engaged  themselves  by  oath,  never  to 
return  to  Phocaea  till  that  iron  should  swim  upon  the  water.  Afterwards,  having 
landed  upon  the  coast  of  Gaul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  they  settled  there,  by 
the  consent  of  the  king  of  the  country,  and  built  a  city,  since  calledMarseilles.  This 
foundation  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  about  the 
second  year  of  the  45th  Olympiad,  and  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesuf 
Christ. 

The  king,  who  had  received  them  into  his  dominions  with  great  goodness,  being 
dead,  his  son  did  not  show  them  so  much  favour.  The  growing  power  of  their  city 
gave  him  umbrage.  He  was  made  to  understand  that  those  strangers  whom  he  had 
received  into  his  country  as  guests  and  supplicants  might  one  day  make  themselves 
masters  of  it  by  right  of  conquest.t  The  fable  of  the  bitch  was  made  use  of  upon 
this  occasion,  that  asked  her  companion  to  lend  her  her  house  only  for  eight  days, 
till  she  had  brought  forth  her  whelps;  then  by  great  entreaties  obtained  a  second 
term  to  bring  them  up;  and  at  last,  when  they  were  grown  large  and  strong,  made 
herself  absolute  mistress  and  proprietor  of  the  place,  from  which  she  could  never  af^ 
terwards  be  expelled.  The  MarseilUans  had,  in  consequence,  at  first,  a  rude  war  up- 
on their  hands,  but  being  victorious,  they  continued  in  quiet  passession  of  the  lands 
that  had  been  granted  to  them,  within  the  bounds  of  which  they  were  not  long 
confined. 

In  process  of  time,  they  settled  several  colonies,  and  built  several  cities;  Agde, 
Nice,  Antiba,  Olbea;  which  much  extended  their  territory,  and  augmented  their 
power.  They  had  ports,  arsenals,  and  fleets,  which  rendered  them  formidable  to 
their  enemies.§ 

So  many  new  settlements  contributed  to  the  spreading  of  the  Greeks  in  Gaul,  and 
occasioned  a  wonderful  change  in  them.||  The  Gauls,  quitting  their  ancient  rusti- 
city by  degrees,  began  to  be  civilized,  and  to  assume  more  gentle  manners.  Instead 
of  breathing  nothing  but  war,  they  accustomed  themselves  to  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  a  wise  government.  They  learned  to  improve  their  lands,  to  cultivate  vines, 
and  to  plant  olives.  Hence  so  surprising  an  alteration  ensued,  as  well  in  the  provin- 
ces as  the  people  who  inhabited  them,  that  it  might  have  been  said,  that  Greece  had 
not  come  to  Gaul,  but  that  Gaul  had  been  transferred  to  Greece.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  made  very  wise  laws  for  its  polity  and  govern- 
ment, which  was  aristocratical,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  the  elders.  The  coun- 
cil of  the  city  was  composed  of  six  hundred  senators,  who  continued  in  that  function 
during  Ufe,  of  that  number,  fifteen  were  elected  to  take  care  of  the  current  affairs,  and 
three  to  preside  in  the  assemblies,  in  the  quality  of  principal  magistrates.** 

The  right  of  hospitality  was  in  singular  estimation  among  the  Marseillians,  and 
practised  by  them  with  the  most  exalted  humanity.  To  maintain  the  security  of  the 
asylum  they  gave  to  strangers,  no  person  was  suffered  to  enter  the  city  with  arms* 

*  Egitna.  t  Herod.  1.  i.  e.  164     Justin.  xHii.  c.  3.  Jlbid.  c.  4, 
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Certain  persons  were  placed  at  the  gates,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  care  of  the 

arms  of  all  who  came  in,  and  to  return  them  when  they  went  out.* 

All  entrance  was  prohibited  to  such  as  would  introduce  sloth  and  a  voluptuous  life; 
and  particular  care  was  taken  to  banish  all  double-dealing,  falsehood,  and  fraud. 

Thev  prided  themselves  especially  upon  sobriety,  modesty,  and  frugality .f  The 
most  considerable  portion  among  them  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold. 
Thev  were  not  allowed  to  lay  out  more  than  five  in  dress,  and  as  many  in  jewels. 
Valerius  Maximus,  who  hved  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  admires  the  regulations  of  go- 
vernment observed  at  Marseilles  in  his  time.  "That  city,"  says  he,  "stedfastly  re- 
taining the  ancient  severity  of  manners,  excluded  from  their  theatre  those  comedians 
whose  pieces  generally  turn  upon  the  subject  of  unlawful  love."t  The  reason  given 
for  this  maxim  is  still  finer  and  more  remarkable  than  the  maxim  itself.  "Lest," 
adds  the  author,  "a  famiUarity  with  such  sort  of  shows  should  make  the  people  more 
apt  to  imitate  them."§ 

They  would  not  admit,  in  funeral  ceremonies,  those  indecent  tears  and  lamentations 
with  which  they  are  generally  attended,  and  ordered  them  to  cease  the  safne  day  by 
a  domestic  sacrifice,  and  an  entertainment  for  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceas- 
ed. "For  is  it  consistent  to  ahandon  ourselves  to  immoderate  aflhction,  or  to  be  of- 
fended at  the  Divhiily  for  not  having  thought  fit  to  share  his  immortality  with  us?"|j 

Tacitus  has  a  passage  upon  the  city  of  Marseilles  highly  in  its  praise;  it  is  in  his 
life  of  Julius  Agricola,  his  father-in-law.  After  having  spoken  of  the  excellent  edu- 
cation he  had  received  from  the  care  and  tender  affection  of  Julia  Procilla.  his  mother, 
a  lady  of  extraordinary  virtue,  who  made  him  pass  the  most  early  years  of  his  youth 
in  the  study  of  those  arts  and  sciences  that  suited  his  birth  and  age;^  he  adds,  "what 
had  preserved  him  from  the  dangers  and  disorders  to  which  youth  is  generally  expos- 
ed, was,  besides  his  own  genius  and  disposition,  the  good  fortune  of  having  from  his 
infancy  the  city  of  Marseilles  for  his  school,  in  the  manners  of  whose  inhabitants,  the 
politeness  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  simplicity  and  reserve  of  the  provinces,  were  happi- 
ly united."  Arcebateum  ab  illecebris  peccantium,  prseter  ipsius  bonam  inlegramque 
naturam,  quod  statim  parvulus  sedem  ac  magistram  studiorum  Massiliam  habuerit, 
locum  Grteca  comitate  et  provincial!  parsimonia  mistum  ac  bene  compositum." 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  may  be  seen,  that  Marseilles  was  become  a  celebrated 
school  for  politeness,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  all  arts  and  sci- 
ences. Eloquence,  philosophy,  physic,  mathematics,  law,  fabulous  theology,  and  all 
kinds  of  literature,  were  publicly  professed  there.  This  city  produced  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  learned  men  of  the  west,  I  mean  Pythias,  an  excellent  geographer  and  as- 
tronomer, wlio  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  or  indeed  of  Alexander  the 
Great.** 

They  persevered  constantly  in  cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences  with  equal  ardour 
and  success.  Strabo  relates,  that  in  his  time,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the 
young  nobihty  of  Rome  went  to  Marseilles  for  education;  and  he  prefers^ that  place 
to  the  city  of  Athens  itself;  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  We  have  already  seen, 
that  it  retained  that  privilege  in  the  time  of^ Tacitus  the  historian. 

The  Marseillians  distinguished  themselves  no  less  by  the  wisdom  of  their  govern- 
ment, than  by  their  capacity  and  taste  for  learning,  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations, 
exceedinfzly  magnifies  their  manner  of  governing^  their  republic.  "I  am  assured," 
says  he,  "that  not  only  in  Greece,  but  all  other  nations,  there  is  nothing  comparable 
to  the  wise  polity  established  at  Marseilles.  Thai  city,  so  remote  from  the  country, 
manners,  and  language  of  all  other  Greeks  situated  in  Gaul,  in  the  midst  of  barbarous 
nations  that  surround  it  on  all  sides,  is  so  prudently  directed  by  the  counsels  of  its 
elders,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  praise,  than  imitate,  the  wisdom  of  its  government."tt 

They  laid  it  down  as  a  fuiidamental  rule  of  their  politics,  from  wljich  they  never 
departed,  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  Romans,  to  whose  manners  their  own  were 

•Val.  Max.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  t  Stiab.  1.  W.  p.  1R1.  JLib.  ii.  c.  'i. 

^Eadein  civUas  serviiatis  o  istos  acerima  est:  nullum  aclitum  in  soenam  mimis  dando,  qnonim  ar^-umentama- 
joreex  parte  stniirornin  continent  aciis,  ne  talia  siK-ctaiidi  eonsmii.do  etinm  imiiai  di  licentijiip  suinat. 

llEtenim  quid  attinct,  aut  iiumano  doloii  iudulfjen,  aut  divino  iiuniini  invidiam  fifii,  quod  immortalita  tem 
tuajii  nobisciim    paitiri  n^ilncntr 

\Matf.-r  Julia  Procilla  fuit  r-nae  castitati-.  In  Itn.jus  siuu  indulRontiaque  educatus,  per  oinnem  honesta  cum 
artium  cullum,  puciiliam  adolesceiitianitiue  trans  git.  — 'l':icit.  m  Aj^ric.  c.  iv. 

''*Voss.  in  Histor.  Grac. 

Tt  Cuius  f^o  ivifatiddisciplinam  alqncpriavitatr)n,  non  solum  Giseoiae,  sed  liandscioan  cnnctis  ^entilnis  ante- 
pontndam  jure  dicam;  qufc  tarn  proeul  a  Gneconnn  omnium  retrionibus,  disciplinis,  hnsfuuque  divisa,  cum  in 
ultirnu  tcnit  cmcta  GaUonjui  pentibus,  barbarise  fluciibus  alluatur,  sic  optimatum  comilio  gubeinatur,  utom- 
u«i  eju>  inuituu  laudare  faciliua  possint,  quam  Jtmulaii.—Orat.  pro  Flacc.  u.  03. 
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tnof  e  conforraable,  than  to  those  of  the  barbarians  around  them.  Besides  which,  their 
proximity  to  the  Ligtirians,  of  whom  they  were  equally  enemies,  could  not  but  con- 
tribute to  unite  them  by  their  common  interests;  that  union  enabling  each  party  to 
make  powerful  diversions  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  Tliey  accordingly  rendered  the 
R.omans  great  services  at  all  times,  and  also  received  considerable  aids  from  th^m 
upon  many  occasions.* 

Justin  relates  a  fact,  which  would  be  ver^^  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Marseillians, 
if  it  were  well  confirmed.  Having  received  advice  that  the  Gauls  had  taken  and 
burned  Rome,  they  deplored  that  disaster  of  the  allies,  as  much  as  if  it  had  happened 
to  their  own  city.  Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  fruitless  tears.  Out  of  the  gold 
and  silver,  either  of  the  public  or  private  persons,  they  raised  the  sum  in  which  the 
Gauls  had  taxed  the  conquered,  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  sent  it  to  Rome.t  The 
Romans,  infinitely  afiected  with  so  noble  an  act  of  generosity,  granted  Marseilles  the 
privilege  of  immunity,  and  the  right  of  sitting  among  the  senators  at  the  public  shows.t 
It  is  certain,  that  during  the  war  with  Hannibal,  Marseilles  aided  the  Romans  with 
all  manner  of  good  offices;  the  ill  success  which  they  experienced  in  the  first  years  of 
the  war,  and  which  had  deprived  them  of  almost  all  their  allies,  not  being  capable  of 
shaking  their  fidelity  in  the  least. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  that  city  observed  a  conduct  which 
well  denotes  the  wisdom  of  its  government.  Csssar,  against  whom  they  had  shut 
their  gates,  called  the  fifteen  senators,  who  were  in  supreme  authority,  to  his  camp, 
and  represented  to  them,  that  he  was  sorry  the  war  should  begin  by  attacking  their 
city;  that  they  ought  rather  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  all  Italy,  than  to  abandon 
themselves  blindly  to  the  desires  of  one  man;  and  he  added  all  the  motives  most  capa- 
ble of  persuading  them.§  After  having  made  their  report  to  the  senate,  they  return- 
ed into  the  camp,  and  gave  Cassar  this  answer:  that  they  knew  the  Roman  people 
were  divided  into  two  parties:  that  it  did  not  belong  to  them  to  determine  which  was 
right:  that  the  two  heads  of  those  parties  were  equally  the  protectors  of  their  city, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  its  friends  and  benefactors.  That  for  this  reason,  obliged  to 
express  their  gratitude  alike  for  both,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  neither  to  assist  nor 
receive  the  one  into  their  city  or  ports,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other.]]  They  suffered 
a  long  siege,  in  which  they  displayed  all  possible  valour;  but  at  length,  the  extreme 
necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  want  of  every  thing,  obliged  them  to 
surrender.  However  enraged  Caesar  was  at  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  he  could  not 
refuse  to  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  city,  the  favour  of  saving  it  from  being  plun- 
dered, and  of  preserving  its  citizens.^ 

I  should  have  believed  myself  wanting  in  some  measure  to  the  glory  of  the  French 
nation,  and  to  that  of  a  city  which  holds  one  of  the  highest  ranks  in  the  kingdom,  if 
I  had  not  collected  in  this  place,  some  of  those  fiivourable  reports  antiquity  makes  of 
it.  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  this  digression;  which  besides  comes  into  my  plan, 
and  is  part  of  the  Grecian  history. 

The  affairs  of  Greece,  Bitliynia,  Pergamus,  and  some  other  countries,  which  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  treat  in  a  series,  and  without  interruption,  have  made  me  sus- 
pend those  of  Macedonia,  Syra,  and  Egypt;  to  which  it  is  now  time  to  return.  I 
shall  begin  with  Macedonia. 

SECTION    III. ANDRISCUS,    PRETENDED  SON  OF    PERSEUS,    CAUSES    HIMSELF  TO  BE    PRO- 
CLAIMED   KING    OF   MACEDONIA. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Perseus,  Andriscus  of  Ad- 
ramytta,  a  city  of  Troas,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  person  of  the  meanest  birth,  pretending  to 
be  the  son  of  Perseus,  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Philip,  and  entered  Macedonia,  in 
hopes  of  making  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  acknowledge  him  for  their  king.  He 
had  invented  a  story  in  regard  to  his  birth,  which  fie  reported  wherever  he  passed, 
pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of  Perseus  by  a  concubine,  and  that  the  prince  his 
father  had  caused  hhn  to  be  secretly  brought\]p  at  Adramytta,  that  in  case  of  ill  for- 
tune in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  some  branch  of  the  royal  line  might  remain. 
That  after  the  death  of  Perseus,  he  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  at  Adramyt- 

•Strab.  I.  iv.  p.  180.  tJustin.  1.  xliii.  c.  5. 

JLiv.  1.  xxi.  n.  20,  25,  26.     Lib  xxri.  n.  19.     Lib.  xxvii.  n.  36.  yCxs.  in  Bell.  Civ.  1.  i. 

BlntelliRwe  se  tlivisuni  esse  populum  in  partes  duas:  neque  sui  judieii.  neque  suarum  viriiMii  dl^cernero  utra 

pars  justiorera  habeit  cau^am:  principes  vero  eoruni  esse  partiiim  On.  Pompeium  et  C.  CEesarem  iiatronos  civita- 

tis. — Paribus  eorum  beneficiis,  parem  se  quoque  \olujiiaieiii  tribueie  dubere,  et  iieutnim  corum  contra  aiteiuiu 

juyare,  aut  urb3  aut  portubus  rtcipcre.  ,"'''-      1[C»s.iuBel,  Civ.  1.  ii. 
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ti,  till  hd  if&i  tfrelr*  yeam  of  age;  and  that  the  person  who  passed  for  his  fkther^ 

finding  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  had  revealed  the  secret  to  his  wife,  and  entrust* 
ed  her  with  a  writin<j,  signed  by  Perseus  with  his  own  hand,  which  attested  all  that 
has  been  said;  which  writing  she  was  to  deliver  to  him,  Philip^  as  soon  as  he  should 
attain  to  years  of  discretion.  He  added,  that  her  husband  having  conjured  her  ab- 
solutely to  conceal  the  affair  till  then,  she  had  been  most  faithful  in  keeping  the  secret, 
and  had  delivered  that  important  writing  to  him  at  the  appointed  lime,  pressing  him 
to  quit  the  country,  before  the  report  should  reach  the  ears  of  Eumenes,  the  declared 
enemy  of  Perseus,  lest  he  should  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was  in  hopes  that 
he  should  be  believed  upon  his  own  word,  and  make  Macedonia  rise  in  his  favour. 
When  he  saw  that  all  continued  quiet,  he  retired  into  Syria,  to  the  court  of  Demetri- 
us Soter,  whose  sister  Perseus  had  espoused.  That  prince,  who  immediately  per- 
ceived the  fraud,  caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  sent  to  Rome.* 

As  he  did  not  produce  any  proof  of  his  pretended  nobility,  and  had  nothing  in  his 
tnien  or  manner  that  expressed  the  prince,  no  great  notice  was  taken  of  him  at  Rome, 
and  he  was  treated  with  great  contempt,  without  much  trouble  to  keep  a  strict  guard 
upon  him,  or  to  confine  him  close.  He  took  advantage  of  the  negligence  of  his  guards, 
and  made  his  escape  from  Rome.  Having  found  means  to  raise  a  considerable  army 
among  the  Thracians,  who  entered  into  his  views^  for  the  sake  of  delivering  them- 
•elves,  by  his  means,  from  the  Roman  yoke,  he  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia, 
either  by  consent  or  force,  and  assumed  the  marks  of  the  royal  dignity.  Not  content 
with  this  first  conquest,  which  had  cost  him  little,  he  attacked  Thessaly,  and  subject- 
ed a  part  of  it  to  his  obedience. 

Tne  affair  then  began  to  seem  more  important  to  the  Romans.  They  elected 
Scipio  Nasica  to  go  thither,  and  appease  this  tumult  in  its  birth,  deeming  him  well 
qualified  for  that  commission.  He  had,  indeed,  the  art  of  managing  men's  minds, 
and  of  bringing  them  into^his  measures  by  persuasion;  and,  if  he  should  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  decide  this  afiair  by  arms,  he  was  very  capable  of  f()rming  a  project  with 
•wisdom,  and  executing  it  with  valour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Greece,  and  had 
been  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  he  gave  the 
fenate  advice  of  them;  and  without  loss  of  time,  visited  the  cities  of  the*  allies^in  order 
to  raise  troops  immediately  for  the  defence  of  Thessaly.  The  Achseans,  who  con- 
tinued at  that  time  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece;  supplied  him  with  the  great- 
est number,  forgetting  past  subjects  of  discontent.  He  presently  took  from  the  false 
Philip  all  the  places  he  had  possessed  himself  of  in  Thessaly,  and  drove  him  back  into 
Macedonia. 

It  was  well  known,  however,  at  Rome,  from  Scipio's  letters,  that  Macedonia  had 
occasion  for  a  speedy  support.  The  prsBtor,  P.  Juventius  Thalma,  had  orders  to  re- 
pair thither  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  army,  which  he  did  without  loss  of  time.  But 
looking  upon  Andriscus  as  only  a  pageant  king,  he  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  take  any  great  precautions  against  him.,  and  engaged  precipitately  in  a  battle, 
wherein  he  lost  his  life,  with  part  of  his  army;  the  rest  saving  themselves  only  by 
favour  of  the  night.  The  victor,  elated  with  his  success,  and  believing  his  authority 
cufiicienfly  established,  abandoned  himself  to  his  vicious  inclinations,  without  any 
moderation  or  reserve;  as  if  the  being  truly  a  king,  consisted  in  knowing  no  law  nor 
rule  of  conduct  but  his  passions.  He  was  covetous,  proud,  insolent,  and  cruel.  Vio- 
lence, confiscations  of  estates,  and  murders  were  committed  on  all  sides.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  he  soon  re- 
covered all  he  had  lost  in  Thessaly.  An  embassy  sent  to  him  liom  the  Carthagini- 
ans, who  wera  at  that  time  actually  at  war  with  the  Romans,  very  much  augmented 
his  courage.t  "^ 

Q.  Cascilius,  Metellus  lately  elected  prietor,  had  succeeded  Juventius.  Andriscus 
had  resolved  to  advance  to  meet  him,  but  did  not  think  it  proper  to  remove  far  from 
the  sea,  and  halted  at  Pydna,  where  he  fortified  his  camp.  The  Roman  praetor  soon 
followed  him.  The  two  armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  skirmished  every 
day.  Andriscus  gained  an  advantage  sufficiently  considerable  in  a  small  combat  of 
the  cavalry.  Success  generally  blinds  and  proves  fatal  to  people  of  little  experience. 
Andriscus,  believing  himself  superior  to  the  Romans,  sent  ofi'  a  strong  detachment 
to  defend  his  conquests  in  Thessaly.  This  was  a  gross  error;  and  Metellus,  whose 
Vigilance  nothing  escaped,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.     The  army  that  re- 

•  A.  ii.  WM.    Ant  J.  C.  18X    Epitom.  Lir.  1.  xlvlii.— SO.      Zotiar  ex  Dion.  U  i-  e.  11»    Florus.  1.  ii.c  11. 
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ttftined  in  Macedonia  was  beaten,  and  Andriscus  obliged  to  fly.  He  retired  among 
llie  Thracians,  from  whom  he  returned  soon  after  with  another  army.  He  was  so 
rash  as  to  hazard  another  battle,  which  was  still  less  successful  than  the  former.  He 
lost  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  these  two  battles:  and  nothing  waswant- 
inrr  to  the  Roman  glory,  but  to  seize  Andriscus,  who  had  taken  reflige  wiih  a  petty 
kino-  of  Thrace,  to  whose  fidelity  he  had  committed  himseli".  But  the  Thracians  did 
not  stand  much  upon  breach  of  faith,  and  made  that  the  means  of  their  interest.  Ttiat 
prince  delivered  uj)  his  guest  and  supplicant  into  the  hands  of  Metellus,  to  avoid 
drawing  upon  himself  the  wrath  and  arms  of  the  Romans.  Andriscus  was  sent  to 
Rome. 

Another  adventurer,  who  also  called  iiimself  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  took  upon  him 
the  name  of  Alexander,  had  the  same  liate  with  the  first,  except  being  seized  by  Me- 
tellus: he  retired  into  Dardania,  where  he  effectually  concealed  himself. 

It  was  at  that  time  Macedonia  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  Romans  and  reduced 
into  a  province. 

A  third  usurper,  some  years  after,  appeared  again,  and  set  himself  up  as  the  son  of 
Perseus,  under  the  name  of  Phihp.  His  pretended  royalty  was  but  of  short  duration. 
He  was  overcome,  and  killed  in  Macedonia  by  Tremellius,  afterwards  surnamed  Scro- 
fa,  from  having  said  that  he  would  disperse  the  enemy,  "ut  Scrofa  Porcos." 

iECTION  IV. TROUBLES  IN  ACHAIA.    METELLUS  AND  MUMMIUS  SETTLE  THOSE  TROUBLES. 

THE  LATTER  TAKES  CORINTH,  AND  DESTROYS  IT. 

Metellus,  after  having  pacified  Macedonia,  continued  there  some  time.  Great 
commotions  had  arisen  among  the  Achaeans  of  the  league,  occasioned  by  the  temeri- 
ty and  avarice  of  those  who  held  the  first  offices.  The  resolutions  of  their  assemblies 
were  no  longer  guided  by  reason,  prudence,  and  equity,  but  by  the  interest  and  pas- 
sions of  the  magistrates,  and  the  blind  caprice  of  an  untractpble  multitude.  The 
Achsean  league  and  Sparta  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  upon  an  aflair  about 
which  they  were  divided.  Damocritus,  notwithstanding,  who  was  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate of  the  Acheeans,  had  caused  a  war  to  be  declared  against  Sparta.  Metellus 
had  sent  to  desire  tiiat  hostilities  might  cease,  till  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners 
from  Rome  who  were  appointed  for  terminating  their  differences.  But  neither  he, 
nor  Diaeus,  who  succeeded  him,  paid  any  regard  to  that  request.  Both  of  them  en- 
tered Laconia  with  their  troops,  and  laid  waste  the  country.* 

The  commissioners  having  arrived,  the  assembly  was  summoned  to  Corinth;  Aure- 
lius  Orestes  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission.  The  senate  had  given  them  orders 
to  weaken  the  body  of  the  league;  and  for  that  end,  to  separate  as  many  cities  as  they 
could  from  it.  Orestes  notified  to  the  assembly  the  decree  of  the  senate,  whereby 
Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea  near  Mount  CEta,  and  Orchomenos  of  Arcadia, 
were  secluded  from  the  league,  under  pretence  that  those  cities  did  notoriginallv  com- 
pose a  part  of  the  body  of  the  Achseans.  Wlien  the  deputies  quitted  the  assembly, 
and  reported  this  decree  to  the  multitude,  they  grew  furious,  and  fell  upon  all  the 
Lacedasmonians  they  found  in  Corinth,  tore  those  out  of  the  house  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  fiad  taken  refuge  there;  and  would  Ijave  treated  themselves  no  better, 
had  they  not  escaped  their  violence  by  flight. 

Orestes  and  his  colleagues,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  gave  an  account  of  what  had 
passed.  The  senate  was  highly  incensed  at  it,  and  immediately  deputed  Julius,  with 
some  other  commissioners,  into  Achaia;  but  instructed  them  to  complain  with  mode- 
ration, and  only  to  exhort  the  Achseans  not  to  give  ear  to  bad  counsels,  lest  by  their 
imprudence  they  should  incur  disgrace  with  the  Romans;  a  misfortune  which  they 
might  avoia,  by  punishing  those  who  had  exposed  them  to  it.  Carthage  was  not  yet 
taken,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  act  with  caution  in  regard  to  allies  so  powerful  as 
the  Achesans.  The  coiTimissioners  met  on  their  way  a^deputy  sent  by  the  seditious 
to  Rome;  they  carried  him  back  with  them  to  /Egium,  where'the  diet  of  the  nation 
had  been  summoned  to  assemble.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  moderation  and  kind- 
ness. They  did  not  let  slip  a  single  word  in  their  discourse  concerning  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  the  commissioners,  or  excuse  it  better  than  the  Achaeans  themselves  would 
have  done;  and  were  as  reserved  in  regard  to  the  cities  which  they  wished  to  separate 
from  the  league.  They  confined  themselves  to  exhorting  them  not  to  ago;ravate  their 
first  fault,  nor  to  irritate  the  Romans  any  farther;  and  to  leave  Lacedasmonia  in  peace. 
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Such  moderate  remonstrances  were  extremely  ao^reeable  to  all  persons  of  sense  in  tliC 
assembly.  But  Diseus,  Critolaus,  and  their  Ihctioii,  all  chosen  out  of  the  vilest,  most 
impious,  and  most  pernicious  persons*  in  each  city,  blew  up  the  flame  of  diacord;  insinu- 
ating, that  the  lenity  of  the  Romans  proceeded  only  from  the  bad  condition  of  their 
atFairs  in  Africa,  where  they  had  been  defeated  in  several  eno;ao;ements,  and  from  the 
fear  they  were  in  lest  the  Acha3an  league  should  declare  against  them. 

The  commissioners,  however,  were  treated  with  sufficient  deference.  They  were 
told,  that  Thearidas  should  be  sent  to- Rome;  that  they  had  oaly  to  repair  to  Tegea, 
a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  to  treat  there  with  the  tracedagmonians,  and  to 
incUne  them  to  peace.  They  went  thither  accordingly,  and  persuaded  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  an  accommodation  with  the  Achteans,  and  to  suspend  all  hostilities,  till 
new  commissioners  should  arriv^e  from  Rome  to  pacify  all  differences.  But  the  faction 
of  Critolaus  took  their  measures  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  person,  except  that  magis- 
trate, went  to  the  congress;  and  he  did  not  arrive  there  till  he  was  almost  no  longer 
expected.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  Lacedfemonians;  but  Critolaus  would  not 
assent  to  any  measures.  He  said,  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  decide  any  thing 
without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  would  report  the  aflair  in  the  general 
diet,  which  could  not  be  summoned  in  less  than  six  months.  That  bad  stratagem, 
or  rather  breach  of  faith,  exceedingly  offended  Julius.  After  having  dismissed  the 
Lacedseraonians,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  described  Critolaus  as  a  violent  and 
extravagant  man. 

The  commissioners  were  no  sooner  out  of  Peloponnesus,  than  Critolaus  went  from 
city  to  city,  duiing  the  whole  winter;  and  summoned  assemblies,  under  the  pretext 
of  communicating  what  had  been  said  to  the  Lacedsemonians  in  the  conferences  held 
at  Tegea,  but,  in  fact,  to  vent  invectives  against  the  Romans,  and  to  put  as  odious 
construction  upon  all  they  had  done,  in  order,  so  inspire  the  same  spirit  of  animosity 
and  aversion,  which  he  himself  had  against  them;  in  which  he  succeeded  too  welh 
He,  besides,  prohibited  all  judges  from  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  an  Achaean  for 
debt,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  affair  between  the  diet  and  Lacedagmon.  By  that 
means,  whatever  he  said  had  all  the  effect  he  desired,  and  disposed  the  multitude  to 
receive  such  orders  as  he  thought  fit  to  give  them.  Incapable  of  forming  right  judg- 
ments of  the  future,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  caught  with  the  baft  of  tlie  first 
adv^antage  he  proposed  to  them. 

Me  tell  us,  having  received  advice  in  Macedonia  of  the  troubles  in  Peloponnesus, 
deputed  thither  four  Romans  of  distinction,  who  arrived  at  Corinth  at  the  time  the 
council  was  assembled  there.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  moderation;  exhorting 
the  Achosns  not,  to  draw  upon  themselves,  by  imprudent  rashness  and  levity,  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Romans..  They  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  ignominiously 
turned  out  of  the  assembly.  An  innumerable  crowd  of  workmen  and  artificers  rose 
about  them,  and  insulted  them.  All  the  cities  of  Achaia  Avere  at  that  time  in  a  kind 
of  delirium,  but  Corinth  was  far  more  frantic  than  the  rest,  and  abandoned  to  a  kind 
of  madness.  They  had  been  persuaded,  that  Rome  intended  to  enslave  them  all,  and 
absolutely  to  destroy  the  Acha3n  league. 

Critolaus,  seeing  with  pleasure  that  every  thing  succeeded  to  his  wishes,  ha- 
rangued the  multitude,  inflamed  them  against  magistrates  who  did  not  enter  into  his 
views;  spoke  against  the  ambassadors  themselves;  animated  them  against  the  Ro- 
mans; and  gave  them  to  understand,  that  it  was  not  without  previous  good  measures 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  resist  the  Romans;  that  he  had  kings  in  his  jDarty;  and  that 
the  republics  were  also  ready  to  join  it.  By  these  seditious  discourses  he  prevailed  to 
have  war  declared  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  consequence, indirectly  against 
the  Romans.  The  ambassadors  them  separated.  One  of  them  repaired  to'Lacedas- 
monia,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy;  another  set  out  lor  Naupactus;  and  two 
waited  the  arrival  of  Metellus  at  Athens. 

Tfie  ma(?istrate  of  the  Boeotians,  v;hose  name  was  Pytheas,  equally  rash  and  vio- 
lent as  Critolaus,  entered  into  his  measures,  and  engaged  the  Boeotians  to  join  their 
arms  with  those  of  the  Achceans;  they  were  discontented  with  a  sentence  which 
Rome  had  given  against  them.  '  The  city  of  Chalcis  suffered  itself  also  to  be  drawn 
into  their  party.  The  Acha^ans,  with  such  feeble  aids,  believed  themselves  in  a  con- 
dition to  support  all  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power;  so  much  were  they  blinded  by 
t!ieir  rage  and  fury. 

The  Romans  had  chosen  Mummius  for  one  of  the  consuls,  and  charged  him  with 
the  Achaean  war.    Metellus,  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  terminating  this  war.  sent 
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new  ambassadors  to  the  Achseans,  with  promises,  that  the  Roman  people  should  for- 
get all  tiiat  had  passed,  and  pardon  their  faults,  if  they  would  return  to  their  duty, 
and  consent  that  certain  cities,  which  had  been  proposed  before,  should  be  dismem- 
bered from  the  league.  This  proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain;  upon  which  Metel- 
lus  advanced  with  his  troops  aojanist  the  rebels.  He  came  up  with  them  near  the 
city  of  Scarphsea  in  Locris,  and  obtained  a  considerable  victory  over  them,  in  which 
he  took  more  than  one  thousand  prisoners.  Critolaus  disappeared  in  the  battle, 
without  its  being  known  what  became  of  him.  It  was  supposed  that  in  the  flifrht  he 
had  fallen  into  the  marshes,  and  been  drowned.  Diasus  took  upon  liim  the  command 
in  his  stead,  gave  liberty  to  the  slaves,  and  armed  all  the  Acha?ans  and  Arcadians  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms.  That  body  of  troops  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  foot, 
and  six  hundred  horse.  He  gave  orders  besides,  for  the  raising  of  troops  in  every 
city.  The  exhausted  cities  were  in  the  utmost  desolation.  Many  private  persons, 
reduced  to  despair,  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves:  others  abandoned  an  unhap- 
py country,  where  they  foresaw  their  destruction  was  inevitable.  Notwitiistanding 
the  extremity  of  these  misfortunes,  they  had  no  thoughts  of  taking  the  only  measures 
that  could  prevent  them.  They  detested  the  rashness  of  their  chiels,  and  yet  yielded 
to  their  measures.* 

Metellus,  after  the  battle  before  mentioned,  fell  in  with  one  thousand  Arcadians  in 
Boeotia,  near  CheronEea,  who  were  endeavouring  to  return  to  their  own  country; 
these  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  From  thence  he  marched  with  his  victorious  army 
,  to  Thebes,  which  he  found  almost  entirely  deserted.  Moved  with  the  deplorable 
condition  of  that  city,  he  ordered  .that  the  temples  and  houses  should  be  spared,  and 
that  none  of  the  inhabitants,  either  in  the  city  or  country,  should  be  made  prisoners, 
or  put  to  death.  He  excepted  from  that  number  Pytheas,  the  author  of  all  their 
miseries,  who  was  brought  to  him,  and  put  to  death.  From  Thebes,  after  having  taken 
Megara,  the  garrison  of  vvhich  had  retired  upon  his  approach,  he  made  his  troops 
march  to  Corinth,  where  Diteus  had  shut  himself  up.  He  sent  thither  three  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  league,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  to  exhort  the  Achse- 
ans  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  accept  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  them.  Metellus 
ardently  desired  to  terminate  the  affair  before  the  arrival  of  Mummius.  The  inhabit- 
ants, on  their  side,  were  equally  desirous  of  seeing  a  period  to  their  misfortunes;  but 
that  was  not  in  their  power,  the  faction  of  Diseus  disposmg  of  every  tiling.  The  de- 
puties were  thrown  into  prison,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death,  if  Diteus  had  not 
seen  the  multitude  extremely  enraged  at  the  punishment  he  had  inflicted  upon  Sosi- 
crates,  who  talked  of  surrendering  to  the  Romans.  The  prisoners  were  therefore 
dismissed. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  Mummius  arrived.  He  had  hastened  his 
march,  from  the  f^ar  of  finding  every  thing  pacified  at  liis  arrival,  and  lest  another 
should  have  the  glory  of  concluding  this  war.  Metellus  resigned  the  command  to 
him,  and  returned  into  Macedonia.  When  Mummius  had  assembled  all  his  troops, 
he  advanced  to  the  city,  and  encamped  before  it.  A  body  of  his  advanced  guard 
being  negligent  of  duty  upon  their  post,  the  besieged  made  a  sortie,  attacked  them 
vigorously,  killed  many,  and  pursued  the  rest  almost  to  the  entrance  of  their  camp. 
This  small  advantage  very  much  encouraged  the  Achseans,  and  thereby  proved  fatal 
to  them.  Diaeus  offered  the  consul  battle.  The  latter,  to  augment  his  rashness, 
kept  his  troops  within  the  camp,  as  if  fear  prevented  him  from  accepting  it.  The 
joy  and  presumption  of  the  Achseans  rose  to  an  inconceivable  height.  Th(*/  advan- 
ced furiously  with  all  their  troops,  having  placed  their  wives  an^l  children  upon  the 
neighbouring  eminences,  to  be  spectators  of  tiie  battle,  and  caused  a  great  number 
of  carriages  to  follow  them,  to  be  laden  with  the  booty  they  should  take  from  the 
enemy;  so  fully  did  they  assure  themselves  of  the  victory. 

Never  was  there  a  more  rasli  or  ill-founded  confidence.  The  faction  had  removed 
from  the  service  and  counsels  all  such  as  were  capable  of  commanding  the  troops,  or 
conducting  affairs,  and  had  substituted  others  in  their  room,  Avithout  either  talents  or 
abiUty,  in  order  to  their  being  more  absolutely  masters  of  the  oovernment,  and  rnling 
without  opposition.  The  chief,  without  military  knowledge,  valour,  or  experience, 
had  no  other  merit  than  a  blind  and  fiantic  rage.  They  had  already  committed  an 
excess  of  l()lly  in  hazarding  a  battle,  which  was  to  decide  their  fate,  without  necessity, 
instead  of  thinking  of  a  long  and  brave  defence  in  so  strong  a  place  as  Corinth,  and 
of  obtaining  good  conditions  by  a  vigorous  resistance.     The  battle  was  fought  near 
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Leucopetra,  a  place  now  unknown,  and  the  defile  of  the  isthnnus.  The  consul  had 
posted  part  ot'  his  horse  in  an  ambuscade,  which  they  quitted  at  a  proper  time  for 
charcjino:  the  Achaean  cavalry  in  flank;  who,  surprised  by  an  unforeseen  attack,  gave 
way  immediately.  The  infantry  made  more  resistance;  but  as  it  was  neither  covered 
nor  sustained  by  the  horse,  it  was  soon  broken  and  put  to  flight.  If  Diaeus  had  re- 
tired into  the  place,  he  might  have  held  it  some  time,  and  obtained  an  honourable 
capitulation  from  Mummius,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But 
abandoniuiT  himself  to  his  despair,  he  rode  full  speed  to  Megalopolis,  his  country;  and 
having  entered  hij  house,  set  fire  to  it,  killed  his  wife,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  drank  poison,  and  in  that  manner  put  an  end  to  his  life,  worthy 
of  the  many  crimes  he  had  committed. 

After  this  defeat  the  inhabitants  lost  all  hope  of  defending  themselvesit  As  they 
found  they  were  without  counsel,  leaders,  courage,  or  views,  no  person  had  any 
thought  of  rallying  the  wreck  of  the  army,  in  order  to  make  any  farther  resistrince, 
and  to  oblige  the  victor  to  grant  them  some  fivourable  conditions,  so  that  all  the 
Achseans  who  had  retired  into  Corinth,  and  most  of  the  citizens,  quitted  it  the  Ibllow- 
ing  night,  to  save  themselves  where  they  could.  The  consul  having  entered  the  city, 
abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  All  the  men  who  were  left  in  it,  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  and  chiklren  exposed  to  sale;  and  after  the  statues, 
paintings,  and  most  valuable  articles  were  moved  l<jr  transporting  them  to  Rome,  the 
houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  city  continued  in  flames  for  several  days. 
From  that  time  the  Corinthian  brass  became  more  famous  than  ever,  though  it  had 
been  in  repute  long  before.  It  is  pretended  that  .the  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  which 
was  melted  and  ran  together  in  this  conflagration,  formed  a  new  and  precious  metal. 
The  walls  were  afterwards  demolished  and  razed  to  their  very  foundations.  All  this 
was  executed  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  Corinthians,  who 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  their  treatment  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them 
by  Rome. 

Thus  was  Corinth  ruined,  the  same  year  in  which  Carthage  was  taken  and  des- 
troyed by  the  Romans,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after  its  foundation  by  Aletes, 
the  son  of  Hippotes,  sixth  in  descent  from  Hercules.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  any  thoughts  of  raising  new  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or  summond 
any  assembly  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  it  was  necessary  to  take;  nor  that  any 
one  took  upon  him  to  propose  any  remedy  for  the  public  calamities,  or  endeavoured 
to  appease  the  Romans,  by  sending  deputies  to  implore  their  clemency.  We  might 
suppose  from  this  general  inactivity,  that  the  Achfean  league  had  been  entirely  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  Corinth,  so  much  had  the  dreadful  destruction  of  that  city  alarmed, 
and  universally  dismayed  the  people. 

The  cities  that  had  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Achseans,  were  also  punished  by  the 
demolition  of  their  walls,  and  by  being  disarmed.  The  ten  Commissioners  sent  by 
the  senate  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Greece,  in  conjunction  with  the  consul,  abolished 
popular  government  in  all  the  cities,  and  established  magistrates  in  them,  who  were 
to  have  a  certain  revenue  out  of  the  public  funds.  In  other  respects,  they  were  left 
in  possession  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  They  abolished  also  all  the  general  assem- 
blies held  by  the  Achseans,  Boeotians  Phocsea'ns,  and  other  people  of  Greece;  but  they 
-were  re-established  soon  after  Greece,  from  that  time,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, called  the  province  of  Achaia;  because,  at  the  taking  of  Corinth,  the  Achseans 
were  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece,  and  the  Roman  people  sent  a  prsetor  every 
year,  to  govern  it. 

Rome,  by  destroying  Corinth  in  this  manner,  thought  proper  to  show  that  example 
of  severity,  in  order  to  deter  others,  whom  its  too  great  clemency  rendered  bold,  rash, 
and  presuming,  from  the  hope  they  had  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  the  Roman  people 
for  their  faults.  Besides  v/hich,  "the  advantageous^situation  of  that  city,  where  such 
as  revolted  might  canton  themselves  and  make  it  a  military  station  against  the  Ro- 
mans, determined  them  to  ruin  it  entirely.  Cicero,  who  did  not  disapprove  of  Car- 
thage and  Numantia  being  used  in  tliat  manner,  wished  that  Corinth  had  been 
Bpared.* 

The  booty  taken  at  Corinth  was  sold,  and  considerable  sums  raised  from  it.  Among 
the  paintings,  there  was  a  piece  drawn  by  the  most  celebrated  artistt  in  Greece,  re- 
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presenting  Bacchus,*  the  beauty  of  which  was  not  known  to  the  Romang,  who  were 
at  tliat  time  entirely  ignorant  in  the  polite  arts.  Polybius,who  was  then  in  the  country, 
had  the  mortification  to  see  that  painting  used  by  the  soldiers  as  a  table  en  which 
they  played  at  dice.  It  was  adjudged  to  Attalus,  in  the  sale  made  of  the  booty,  for 
six  hundred  thousand  sestesces,  somewhat  more  than  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  Pliny 
mentions  another  picture  by  the  same  painter,  which  Attalus  also  purchased  for  one 
hundred  talents.  That  prince's  riches  were  immense,  and  were  become  a  proverb: 
"Attalicis  conditionibus."  These  sums,  however,  seem  repugnant  to  probability. 
The  consul,  surprised  that  the  price  of  the  painting  in  question  should  rise  so  high, 
interposed  his  authority,  and  retained  it  contrary  to  public  faith,  and  notwithstanding 
the  complaints  of  Attalus,  because  he  imagined  there  was  some  hidden  virtue  in  the 
piece  unknown  to  him.  He  did  not  act  in  that  manner  for  his  private  interest,  nor 
with  the  view  of  appropriating  it  to  himself,  as  he  sent  it  to  Rome,  to  be  applied  in 
adorning  the  city.  In  doing  which,  says  Cicero,  he  adorned  and  embellished  his  house 
much  more  essentially,  than  if  he  had  placed  the  piccure  in  it.  The  taking  of  the 
richest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Greece,  did  not  enrich  him  in  the  least.  Such  noble 
disinterestedness  was  at  that  time  common  in  Rome  and  seemed  less  the  virtue  of  pri- 
vate persons,  than  of  the  age  itself.  To  take  advantage  of  office  and  command  for 
enriching  a  man's  self,  was  not  only  shameful  and  infamous,  but  a  criminal  abuse.f 
The  painting  we  speak  of,  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  where  the  judges 
went  to  see  it  out  of  curiosity,  as  a  masterpiece  of  art:  and  it  remained  there  till  it  was 
burned  with  that  temple. 

Mummius  was  a  great  warrior,  and  an  excellent  man,  but  had  neither  learning, 
knowledge  of  arts,  nor  taste  for  painting  or  sculpture,  the  merit  of  which  he  did  not 
distinguish;  not  believing  there  Avas  any  diflference  between  pictures  or  statues,  Hor 
that  the  name  of  the  great  masters  of  those  arts  gave  them  their  value.  This  he 
fully  explained  upon  the  present  occasion.  He  had  ordered  persons  to  take  care  of 
transporting  many  of  the  paintings  and  statues  of  the  most  excellent  mrsters  to 
Rome.  No  loss  could  have  been  so  irreparable,  as  that  of  such  a  deposit,  consisting 
of  the  masterpieces  of  those  extraordinary  artists,  who  contributed  almost  as  much 
as  the  greatest  captains,  to  render  their  age  glorious  to  posterity.  Mummius,  how- 
ever, in  recommending  the  care  of  that  precious  collection  to  those  to  whom  he  con- 
fided them,  threatened  them  very  seriously,  that  if  the  statues,  paintings,  and  other 
things  with  which  he  charged  them,  should  be  either  lost,  or  spoiled  upon  the  way,  he 
would  oblige  them  to  find  others  at  their  own  cost  and  charges.^ 

Were  it  not  to  be  washed,  says  a  historian,  who  has  preserved  us  this  fact,  that  this 
happy  ignorance  still  subsisted?  and  would  not  such  a  grossness  be  infinitely  prefer- 
able, in  regard  to  the  public  good,  to  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  taste  of  the  present 
age  for  such  sort  of  rarities?  He  spoke  at  a  time  when  that  taste  for  excellent 
paintings  among  the  magistrates,  was  the  cause  of  their  committing  all  manner  of 
frauds  and  robberies  in  the  provinces. 

I  have  said  that  Polybius,  on  returning  into  Peloponnesus,  had  the  affliction  to  see 
the  destruction  and  burning  of  Corinth,  and  his  country  reduced  into  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire.  If  any  thing  was  capable  of  giving  him  consolation  in  so  mourn- 
ful a  conjuncture,  it  was  the  opportunity  of  defending  the  memory  ofPhilopoemen,  his 
master  in  the  art  of  war.  I  have  already  observed,  that  a  Roman,  having  ibrmed 
the  design  of  having  the  statues  erected  to  that  hero  taken  down,  had  the  imprudence 
to  prosecute  him  criminally,  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive,  and  to  accuse  him  before 
Mummius,  of  having  been  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  of  having  always  opposed 
their  designs  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  That  accusation  was  extravagant,  but  had 
some  colour  in  it,  and  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Polybius  boldly  took  upon 
him  his  defence.  He  represented  Philopoemen  as  the  greatest  captain  whom  Greece 
had  produced  in  the  latter  times;  that  he  might,  perhaps,  have  carried  his  zeal  for  the 

•Strab.  1.  viii.p.  381.      Plin.  I.  vii.  c.  38,  et  1.  xxxv.  c.  4.  et  10. 

i"yumquid  Lucius  Mummius  copinsior,  cum  copiosissiniam  nrbem  ftinilitus  sustulisset?  Italiam  omare.  quant 
di">mum  suam,  nialuit.  Quanquam  Italia  oinata,  dom us  ipsa  mihi  videtuv  ornatior.  Laus  abstinentiae  non  ho- 
minis  est  solum ,  sed  etiani  tem])orum.— Habere  quaestui  remp.  non  modo  turpe  est,  sie  sceleratura  etiam  et  ne. 
farium,— Cic-  de  Offic.  1.  i.  n.  76,  77. 

tMummius  tarn  rudis  fuit,  ut  captaCorintho,  ctim  maximorum  artificum  perfectas  mapibus  tabulas  ac  statusi 
in  Italiam  portendas  loearet,  juberet  prsedici  conducentibus,  si  eas  perdidissent,  noyas  eas  reddituias.  Non  ta« 
men  puto  dubites,  Vinici,  quin  magis  provepublica  fuerit,  raanere  adhuc  vudem  Corinthiorura  inttllectuni,quam 
intantam  ea  iutelligi;  et  quin  hac  piudeutia  ilia  imprudentia  decori  publico  fuerit  oonveoienti«r.— Veil.  Paterei 
1.  i.  n.  13. 
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liberty  of  his  country  a  little  too  far;  but  that  he  had  rendered  the  Roman  people  con- 
siderable services  upon  several  occasions,  as  in  their  wars  against  Antiochus  and  the 
aEtolians.  The  commissioners  before  whom  he  pleaded  so  noble  a  cause,  moved  with 
his  reasons,  and  still  more  with  his  gratitude  for  his  master,  decreed  that  the  statues 
of  Philopcemen  should  continue  as  they  were  in  all  places.  Polybius,  taking  advan- 
tao-e  of  the  good  disposition  of  Mummius,  demanded  also  the  statues,  of  Aratus  and 
Achfeus;  which  were  granted  him,  though  they  had  already  been  carried  out  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, into  Acarnania.  The  Achseans  were  so  charmed  with  the  zeal  which 
Polybius  had  expressed  upon  this  occasion,  for  the  honour  of  the  great  men  of  his 
country,  that  they  erected  a  statue  of  marble  to  himself.* 

He  gave  at  the  vsame  time,  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  -which  did  him  as  much 
honour  among  his  citizens,  as  his  defence  of  the  memory  of  Philopcemen.  After  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  it  vv^as  thought  proper  to  punish  the  authors  of  the  insult  done 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  their  estates  and  effects  were  sold  by  auction.  When 
those  of  Diaeus,  who  had  been  the  principal  in  that  affront,  were  put  up,  the  ten  com- 
missioners ordered  the  qusesor  who  sold  them,  to  let  Polybius  take  whatever  he  thought 
fit  out  of  them,  without  taking  from  him  any  thing  on  that  account.  He  refused  that 
otfer,  howev^er  advantageous  it  appeared,  and  would  have  thou^jht  himself  in  some 
measure  an  accomplice  of  that  wretch's  crimes,  had  he  accepted  any  part  of  his  for- 
tune; besides  which,  he  believed  it  infamous  to  enrich  himself  out  of  the  spoils  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  would  not  only  accept  nothing  himself,  but  exhorted  his  friends 
not  to  desire  any  thing  of  what  had  appertained  to  Diseus;  and  all  who  followed  his 
example  were  highly  applauded. 

This  action  gave  the  commissioners  so  high  an  opinion  of  Polybius,  that,  on  their 
leaving  Greece,  they  desired  him  to  go  to  all  the  cities  which  had  been  lately  con- 
quered, and  to  accommodate  their  diiferences,  till  time  had  accustomed  them  to  the 
change  which  had  been  made,  and  to  the  new  laws  prescribed  them.f  Polybius  dis- 
charged that  honourable  commission  with  so  much  goodness,  justice,  and  prudence, 
that  no  farther  contests  arose  in  Achaia,  either  in  regard  to  the  government  in  gene- 
ral, or  the  affairs  of  individuals.  In  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit,  statues  were 
erected  to  him  in  different  places;  upon  the  base  of  one  of  which  was  this  inscription, 
"That  Greece  Avould  have  been  guilty  of  no  errors,  if  she  had  hearkened  at  first  to 
the  counsels  of  Polybius;  but  that,  after  her  faults,  he  alone  had  been  her  deliverer." 

Polybias,  after  having  established  order  and  tranquillity  in  his  country,  returned 
to  join  Scipio  at  Rome,  from  whence  he  accompanied  him  to  Numantia,  at  the  siege 
of  which  he  was  present.  When  Scipio  was  dead,  he  returned  into  Greece;  and 
having  enjoyed  there  the  esteem,  gratitude,  and  affection  of  his  beloved  citizens,  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  of  a  wound  he  received  by  a  fall  from  his  horse-t 

Metellus,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  as  conqueror  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  surnamed  Macedonicus.  The  false  king  Andriscus  was 
led  before  his  chariot.  Among  the  spoils,  he  caused  what  was  called  the  troops  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  be  carried  in  the  procession.  That  prince,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus,  having  lost  twenty-five  of  his  friends,  ordered  Lysippus,  the  most  cele- 
brated artist  in  that  way,  to  make  each  of  them  an  equestrian  statue,  to  which  he 
added  his  own.  These  statues  were  set  up  in  Dium,  a  city  of  Macedonia.  Metellus 
caused  them  to  be  transported  to  Rome,  and  adorned  his  triumph  with  them. 

Mummius  obtained  also  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and,  in  consequence  of  having 
conquered  Achaia,  was  surnamed  Achaicus.  He  exhibited  a  great  number  of  sta- 
tues and  paintings  in  his  triumph,  w^hich  were  afterwards  made  the  ornaments  of  the 
public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  of  several  other  cities  of  Italy;  but  not  one  of  them 
entered  the  conqueror's  own  house. 

SECTION    V. REFLECTONS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GRANDEUR,    DECLENSION,    AND    RUIN 

OF    GREECE. 

After  having  seen  the  final  ruin  of  Greece,  which  has  supplied  us  through  a  series 
of  so  many  arres  with  such  fine  examples  of  heroic  virtues  and  memorable  events,  we 
may  be  admitted  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  we  began,  and  consider,  by  way 
of  abridgment,  and  at  one  view,  the  rise  progress,  and  declension  of  the  principal 
states  that  compoiied  it.     Their  whole  duration  may  be  divided  into  four  ages. 

•  Polyb.  in  Excerpt  p.  190-192.  tlbid.p.l90,  &c.  t  Lucian.  in  Macrob.  p.  142. 
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THE    FIRST    AND    SECOND    AGES    OF    GREECE. 

t  SHALL  not  dwell  upon  the  ancient  origin  of  tlie  Greeks,  nor  the  fabulous  times  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  which  make  the  first  age,  and  may  be  called  the  infancy  of  Greece. 

The  second  aire,  Which  extends  fronn  tlie  taking  of  Tvoy  to  the  reign  of  Darius  I. 
king  of  Persia,  was  in  a  manner  its  youth.  In  those  early  years  it  formed,  fortified, 
ancTprepared  itself  for  those  great  things  it  was  afterwards  to  act,  and  laid  the  foun^ 
dationof  tliat  power  and  glory,  which  at  length  rose  so  high,  and  became  the  admi- 
ration of  all  future  ages. 

The  Greeks,  as  Monsieur  Bossuet*'  observes,  who  had  naturally  great  w^it,  had 
been  cultivated  by  kings  and  colonies  which  came  from  Egypt,  who,  settling  in  se- 
veral parts  of  the  country,  spread  universally  the  excellent  policy  of  the  Egyptians. 
It  was  from  them  ttiey  learned  the  exercises  of  the  body,  wresthng,  the  horse,  foot, 
and  chariot  races,  and  the  other  combats,  which  they  carried  to  their  highest  perfec- 
tion, by  means  of  the  glorious  crowns  ffiven  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games. 
But  the  best  thing  taught  them  by  the  Egyptian^  was  to  be  docile  and  obedient,  and 
to  sutler  themselves  to  be  formed  by  laws  for  the  good  of  the  public.  They  were 
not  private  persons,  who  regarded  nothing  but  their  own  interests  and  concerns,  and 
had  no  sense  of  the  calamiti'es  of  the  state  but  as  they  suffered  themselves,  or  as  the 
repose  of  their  own  family  was  involved  in  them:  the  Greeks  were  taught  to  consider 
themselves  and  their  families  as  part  of  a  greater  body,  which  w^as  that  of  the  state. 
The  fathers  brought  up  their  children  in  this  opinion;  and  the  children  were  taught 
from  their  cradle  to  look  upon  their  country  as  their  common  mother,  to  whom  they 
more  strictly  appertained  than  to  their  parents. 

The  Greeks,  instructed  thus  by  degrees,  believed  they  were  capable  of  governing 
for  themselves,  and  most  of  the  cities  formed  themselves  into  repubhcs,  under  differ- 
ent forms  of  government,  which  had  all  of  them  liberty  for  their  vital  principle;  but 
that  liberty  was  wise,  reasonable,  and  subservient  to  laws.  The  advantage  of  this 
government  was,  that  their  citizens  loved  their  country  the  better  from  transacting 
their  affairs  in  common,  and  from  being  all  equally  capable  of  its  honours  and  digni- 
ties. Besides  this,  the  condition  of  private  persons,  to  which  all  returned  when  they 
quitted  employments,  prevented  them  from  abusing  an  authority,  of  which  they  might 
soon  be  deprived;  whereas  power  often  becomes  haughty,  unjust  and  oppressive, 
when  under  no  restraints,  and  when  it  is  to  have  a  long  or  continual  duration. 

The  love  of  labour  removed  the  vices  and  passions  which  generally  occasion  the 
ruin  of  states.  They  led  a  laborious  and  busy  Hie,  intent  upon  the  cultivation  of 
lands  and  of  arts,  and  not  excluding  the  husbandman  nor  the  artist  from  the  first  dig- 
nities of  the  state;  preserving  between  all  the  citizens  and  members  of  the  state  a 
great  equality,  void  of  pomp,  luxury,  or  ostentation.  He  wdio  had  commanded  the 
army  for  one'  year,  fought  the  next  in  the  rank  of  a  private  officer,  and  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  most  common  functions. 

The  reigning  character  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  was  a  particular  affection  for 
poverty,  moderation  in  fortune,  simplicity  in  buildings,  moveables,  dress,  equipage, 
domestics, .and  table.  It  is  surprising  to  consider  the^small  retributions  w'ith  which 
they  were  satisfied  for  their  application  in  public  employments,  and  services  rendered 
the  state. 

What  might  not  be  expected  from  a  people  formed  in  this  manner,  educated  and 
nurtured  in  these  principles,  and  endued  from  their  earliest  infancy  with  maxims  so 
proper  to  exalt  the  soul,  and  to  inspire  it  with  great  and  noble  sentiments?  The  effects 
exceeded  all  idea,  and  all  hopes  that  could  possibly  have  been  conceived  of  them. 

THE    THIRD  AGE    OF    GREECE. 

We  now  come  to  the  glorious  times  of  Greece,  which  have  been,  and  will  for  ever 
be,  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  The  merit  and  virtue  of  the  Greeks,  shut  up  within 
the  compass  of  their  cities,  had  but  faintly  dawned,  and  shone  w^ith  but  a  feeble  ray, 
till  this  age.  To  produce  and  place  them'in  their  full  light,  some  great  and  important 
occasion  was  necessary,  wherein  Greece,  attacked  by  a  formidable  enemy,  and  exposed 
to  extreme  dangers,  v^^as  compelled,  in  some  measure,  to  quit  her  home,  and  to  show 
herself  broad  in  open  day  such  as  she  was.  And  this  was  supplied  by  the  Persians  in 
their  invasions  of  Greece,  first  under  Darius,  and  afterwards  under  Xerxes.  All  Asia, 
armed  with  the  whole  force  of  the  east,  overflowed  on  a  sudden,  like  an  impetuous  tor- 
rent, and  come  pouring  with  innumerable  troops,  both  by  sea  and  land,  against  a  little 
spot  of  Greece,  whichleemed  about  to  be  entirely  swallowed  up  and  overwhelmed  at 
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the  firstshock.  Two  small  cities,  however,  Sparta  and  Athens,  not  only  resisted  those  for- 
midable armies,  but  attacked,  defeated,  pursued,  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  them. 
Let  the  reader  call  to  mind,  which  is  all  I  have  here  in  view,  the  prodigies  of  valour  and 
fortitude,  which  shone  out  at  that  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  long  after  on  like  occa- 
sions. To  what  were  the  Greeks  indebted  for  such  astonishing  successes,  so  much 
above  all  probabihtv,  unless  to  the  principles  I  have  mentioned,  which  were  profound- 
ly engraven  in  their  hearts  by  education,  example,  and  practice,  and  had  become,  by 
long  habit,  a  second  nature  in  them? 

Those  principles,  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  were  the  love  of  poverty,  contempt 
of  ricl^es,  disregard  of  self-interest,  attention  to  the  public  wood,  desire  of  glory,  love 
of  their  country,  and  abov^eall,  such  a  zeal  for  Hberty,  Avhich  no  danger  was  capable 
of  intimidating,  and  such  an  irreconcilable  abhorrence  for  whoever  conceived  the  least 
thought  against  it,  as  united  their  sounsels,  and  put  an  end  to  all  dissensions  and  dis- 
cord in  a  moment. 

There  was  some  difference  between  the  republics  as  to  authority  and  power,  but 
none  in  regard  to  liberty;  on  that  side  they  were  perfectly  equal.  The  states  of  an- 
cient Greece  were  exempted  fi-om  that  ambition  which  occasions  so  many  wars  in 
monarchies,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  aggrandizing  themselves,  or  of  making  conquests 
at  the  expense  of  each  other.  They  confined  themselves  to  the  cultivatioHj  improve- 
ment, and  defence  of  their  neighbours,  but  did  not  endeavour  to  usurp  any  thing  from 
them.  The  weaker  cities,  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  territory,' did  not  ap- 
prehend invasion  from  the  more  powerful.  This  occasioned  such  a  nrjiiltitude  of  ci- 
ties, republics,  and  states  of  Greece,  which  subsisted  to  the  latest  times  in  a  perfect 
independence,  retaining  their  own  forms  of  government,  with  the  laws,  customs,  and 
usaores  derived  from  their  forefathers. 

AVhen  we  examine  with  some  attention  the  conduct  of  these  people,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  their  assemblies,  deliberations,  and  motives  ibr  the  resolutions  they  took, 
we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of  their  government;  and  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  ourselves,  from  whence  could  ^  arise  this  greatness  of  soul  in  the  citizens  of 
Sparta  and  Athens;  whence  these  noble  seniiments,  this  consummate  wisdom  in  poli- 
tics, this  profound  and  universal  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  whether  for  the  inven- 
tion and  construction  of  machines  lor  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  or  the  draw- 
ing up  and  disposing  all  the  motions  of  an  army  in  battle;  add  to  this,  that  superior 
ability  in  maritime  affairs,  which  always  rendered  their  fleets  victorious,  which  so 
gloriously  acquired  them  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  obliged  the  Persians  to  renounce 
it  for  ever  by  a  solemn  treaty? 

We  see  here  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  lat- 
ter, immediately  after  their  conquests,  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  pride 
and  luxury.  After  Antiochus  had  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  Asia,  subdued  by 
their  victorious  arms,  conquered  its  conquerers  by  riches  and  voluptuousness;  and 
that  change  of  manners  was  very  sudden  and  rapid,  especially  after  Carthage,  tlie 
haughty  rival  of  Rome,  was  destroyed.  It  was  not  so  with  the  Greeks,  nothing 
was  more  exalted  than  the  victories  they  had  gained  over  the  Persians;  nothing 
more  soothing  than  the  glory  they  had  acquired  by  their  great  and  illustrious  exploits. 
After  so  glorious  a  j)eriod,  the  Greeks  long  perseVved  in  the  same  love  of  simplicity, 
frugality,  and  poverty;  the  same  remoteness  from  pomp  and  luxury;  the  same  zeal 
and  ardour  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  their  ancient 
manners.  It  is  well  known  how  much  the  islands  and  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  over 
which  the  Greeks  so  often  triumphed,  were  abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasures  and 
luxury;  they,  however,  never  suflcred  themselves  to  be  infected  by  that  contagious 
Rofmess,  and  constantly  preserved  themselves  from  the  vices  of  conquered  people. 
It  IS  true,  they  did  not  make  those  countries  provinces,  but  their  commerce  and  ex- 
ample alone  might  have  proved  very  dangerous  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  from  whence  they  were  banished 
under  severe  penalties,  did  not  happen  till  about  eightv  years  after  the  battle  of 
Salarnui;  and  the  ancient  sim])licity  of  manners  was  adfieared  to  long  afterwards, 
notwithstanding  that  violation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  As  much  may  be  said  of 
the  rest  of  Greece,  which  did  not  grow  weak  and  degenerate,  but  slowly  and  by  de- 
grees.    Thifs  is  what  remains  to  siiow. 

THE    FOURTH    AGE    OF    GREECE. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  weakoning  and  declension  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  dis- 
union which  rose  up  among  themselves.     The  Persians,  who  had  found  them  invin- 
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clble  ill  arms,  as  lonf^  as  their  union  existed,  applied  their  whole  attention  and  policy 
in  sowino-  the  seeds'^ of  discord  among  them.  For  that  reason  they  employed  their 
^old  and%ilver,  which  succeeded  much  better  than  their  steel  and  arms  had  done  be- 
fore. The  Greeks,  attacked  invisibly  in  this  manner  by  bribes  secretly  conveyed 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in. their  governments,  were  divi- 
ded by  domestic  jealousies,  and  turnedtheir  victorious  arms  against  themselves,  which 
had  rendered  them  superior  to  their  enemies. 

Their  decline  of  power  from  these  causes,  gave  Philip  and  Alexander  an  oppor- 
tunity of  subjecting  them.  Those  princes,  to  accustom  them  to  servitude,  covered 
their  design  with  the  pretence  of  avenging  them  upon  their  ancient  enemies."  The 
Greeks  leTl  blindly  into  that  gross  snare,  which  gave  the  mortal  blow  to  their  liberty. 
Their  avengers  became  more  fatal  to  them  than  their  enemies.  The  yoke  imposed 
on  them  by  the  hands  which  had  conquered  the  universe,  could  never  be  removed; 
those  little' states  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  shake  it  off.  Greece,  from  time  to 
time  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  her  ancient  glory,  roused  from  her  lethargy, 
and  made  some  attempts  to  reinstate  herself  in  her  ancient  condition;  but  those  ef- 
forts were  ill  concerted,  and  as  ill  sustained  by  her  expiring  liberty,  and  tended  only 
to  augment  her  slavery;  because  the  protectors,  whom  she  called  in  to  her  aid,  soon 
made  themselves  her  masters.  So  that  all  she  did  was  to  change  her  fetters  and  made 
them  the  heavier. 

The  Romans  at  length  totally  subjected  her;  but  it  was  by  degrees,  and  with 
much  artifice.  As  they  continually  pushed  on  their  conquests  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, they  perceived,  that  they  should  find  a  barrier  to  their  ambitious  projects  in 
Macedonia,  formidable  by  its  neighbourhood,  advantageous  situation,  reputation  in 
arms,  and  very  powerful" in  itselt^and  by  its  allies.  The  Romans  artfully  applied  to 
the  small  states  of  Greece,  from  whom  they  had  less  to  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  gain 
them  by  the  attractive  charms  of  liberty,  which  was  their  darlin;^  passion,  and  of 
which  they  knew  how  to  awaken  in  them  their  ancient  ideas.  After  having  with 
great  address  made  use  of  the  Greeks  to  reduce  and  destroy  the  Macedonian  power, 
they  subjected  all  those  states,  one  after  another,  under  pretexts.  Greece  was  thus 
swallowed  up  at  last  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  became  a  province  of  it,  under  the 
name  of  Achaia. 

She  did  not  lose  with  lier  power  that  ardent  passion  for  liberty,  which  was  her  pe- 
culiar character.*  The  Romans,  when  they  reduced  Greece  into  a  province,  reserv- 
ed to  the  people  almost  all  their  privileges;  and  Sylla,  who  punished  them  so  cruelly 
sixty  years  after,  for  having  favoured  the  arms  of'  Mithridates,  did  not  abridge  those 
of  their  liberty,  who  escaped  his  vengeance.t  In  the  civil  wars  of  Italy,  the  Atheni- 
ans were  seeti  to  espouse  with  warmth  the  party  of  Pompey,  who  fought  for  the  re- 
public.|  Julius  Caesar  revenged  himself  upon  them  no  otherwise  than  bv  declaring 
that  he  pardoned  them  out  of  consideration  for  their  ancestors.  But,  after  Caesar 
was  killed,  their  inclination  for  liberty  made  them  forget  his  clemency.  They  erected 
statues  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  near  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  ancient 
deliverers  of  Athens,  and  did  not  take  them  down  till  solicited  by  Antony,  when  he 
became  their  friend,  benefactor  and  magistrate. 

After  having  been  deprived  of  their  ancient  power,  they,  still  retained  another  sov- 
ereignty, v/hich  the  Romans  could  not  take  from  them,  and  to  wdiich  they  were  ob- 
liged to  pay  homage.  Athens  continued  always  the  metropolis  of  the  sciences,  the 
school  of  polite  arts,  and  the  centre  and  standard  of  refined  taste  in  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  mind.  Several  cities,  as  Byzantium,  Caesaria,  Alexandria  Ephesus,  and 
Rhodes,  shared  that  glory  with  Athens,  and  by  her  example,  opened  schools  which 
became  very  famous.  Rome,  haughty  as  she  was,  acknowledged  this  glorious  em- 
pire. She  sent  her  most  illustrious  ckizens  to  be  finished  and  refined  in  Greece.  They 
were  instructed  there  in  all  the  parts  of  sound  philosophy,  the  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, the  science  of  natural  ihings,  the  rules  of  manners  and  duties,  the  art  of  rea- 
soning with  justice  and  method:  all  the  treasures  of  eloquence  were  imbibed  there, 
and  the  method  taughtof  treating  the  greatest  subjects  with  propriety,  force,  elegance 
and  perspicuity. 

A  Cicero,  already  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  conceived  he  wanted  something,  and 
did  not  blush  to  become  the  disciple  of  the  great  masters  whom  Greece  then  produ- 
ced.    Pompey  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  conquests,  did  not  think  it  a  dishonour  to 
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him,  in  passing  Rhodes,  to  hear  the  celebrated  philosophers,  who  taught  there  witli 
great  reputation,  and  to  make  himself  in  some  measure  their  disciple. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  respect  retained  for  the  ancient  reputation  of 
Greece,  tiian  a  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  He  writes  in  this  manner  to  Maximus, 
appointed  governor  of  that  province  by  Trajan.  "Call  to  mind,  my  dear  Maximus, 
that  you  are  going  into  Acliaia,  the  true  Greece,  the  same  Greece  where  learning 
and  the  polite  arts  had  their  birth;  where  even  agriculture  was  invented,  according 
to  the  common  opinion.  Remember  that  you  are  sent  to  govern  free  cities  and  free 
men,  if  ever  any  such  there  were;  who,  b}'"  their  virtues,  actions,  alliances,  treaties, 
and  religion,  have  known  how  to  preserve  the  liberty  they  received  from  nature. 
Revere  the  gods  their  founders;  respect  their  heroes,  the  ancient  glory  of  their  na- 
tion, and  the  sacred  antiquity  of  their  cities,  the  dignity,  great  exploits,  and  even  foi- 
bles and  vanity  of  that  peo})Ie.  Remember,  it  is  from  those  sources-  that  we  have 
derived  our  law;  that  we  did  not  impose  our  laws  upon  them,  after  we  had  conquer- 
ed them,  but  that  they  gave  us  theirs,  at  our  request,  before  they  w^ere  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  our  arms.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  Athens  you  are  going;  it  is  at  Lace- 
dasnion  you  are  to  command.  It  would  be  inhuman  and  barbarous  to  deprive  them 
of  that  tiiint  image,  that  shadow  which  they  retain  of  their  ancient  liberty."* 

AVhile  the  Roman  empire  Avas  declining,  that  empire  of  genius,  ol'the  mind,  always 
supported  itself,  without  participating  in  the  revolutions  of  the  other.  Greece  Avas 
resorted  to  for  education  and  improvement  from  all  parts  ol  the  world.  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  those  greatlightsof  the  church,  St.  Bazil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
St.  Johannes  Chrysostom,  went  to  Athens  to  imbibe,  as  from  their  source,  all  the 
profane  sciences.  The  emperors  Tit^  Antonius,  M.  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verres,  &c. 
who  could  not  go  to  Greece,  brought  Greece  in  a  manner  ho^e  to  them,  by  receiving 
the  most  celebrated  philosophers  into  their  palaces,  that  they  might  be  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  to  improve  themselves  by  their  instructions. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  even  while  he  was  emperor,  went  to  hear  the  philosophers  Apollo- 
nius  and  Sextus,  and  to  take  lessons  from  them  as  a  common  disciple. 

By  a  new  kind  of  victory,  unknown  before,  Greece  had  imposed  its  laws  on  Egypt 
and  the  whole  east,  from  whence  she  had  expelled  barbarisin,  and  introduced  a  taste 
for  the  arts  and  sciences  in  its  room;  obhging,  by  a  kind  of  right  of  conquest,  all 
those  nations  to  receive  her  language  and  adopt  her  customs:  a  testimonial  highly 
glorious  to  a  people,  and  which  argues  a  much  more  illustrious  superiority,  than  that 
not  founded  in  merit,  but  solely  on  the  force  of  arms.  Plutarch  observes  somewhere, 
that  no  Greek  ev^r  thought  of  learning  Latin,  and  that  a  Roman  who  did  not  under- 
stand Greek  was  held  in  no  ii;reat  estimation. 
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It  seems,  that  after  the  subjugation  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  to  the  Romans,  our 
liistory,  confined  for  the  future  to  two  principal  kingdoms,  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
should  become  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  ever.  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  own, 
that  it  will  be  more  obscure  and  perplexed  than  it  has  been  hitherto,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  kingdom  of  Syria;  in  which  several  kings  not  only  succeeded  one  another 
in  a  short  space,  but  sometimes  reigned  jointly,  and  at  the  same  tmie,  to  the  number 
of  three  or  l()ur;  which  occasions  a  confusion  difficult  to  unravel,  and  from  which  I 
find  it  hard  to  extricate  myself.  This  induces  me  to  prefix  in  this  place  the  names, 
succession,  and  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  small 
chronological  abridgment' may  contribute  to  cast  some  light  upon  facts,  which  are 
exceedingly  complex,  and  serve  as  a  clew  to  guide  the  reader  in  a  kind  of  labyrinth, 
where  the  most  clearsighted  will  have  occasion  for  assistance.  It  enlarges  the  work 
a  little,  but  it  may  be  passed  over,  and  recourse  be  had  to  it  only  when  it  is  necessary 
to  be  set  right:  I  insert  it  here  with  that  view. 

This  third  article  contains  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  for  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  the  expulsion  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes  from  the  throne;  tiiat  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3845,  to  3946. 

As  to  the  kingdom  ol  Syria,  the  same  article  contains  almost  the  space  of  one  hun- 
dred years  from  Antiocbiis  Eupator  to  Antiochus  Asiat.icus,  under  whom  Syria  be- 
came a  province  of  the  Roman  empire;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3840,  to 
the  year  3939. 

*Ljb.  vii.  c.  24. 
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SECTION    1. 


-CHRONOLOGICAL   ABRIDGMENT    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF  THE  KINGS    OF    EGYPT 

AND    SYRIA. 


Ki7igs  of  Egypt. 


Ptolemy  Philomcter  reigued 
something  more  than  34  years 
This  article  contains  only  14 
years  of  his  reign. 

Dillerenccs  between  Philo 
meter  and  his  brother  Ever 
getes,  or  Physcon. 


Antiochiis  Enpator,  aged  nine  years,  succeeds  his  father  Au- 
tiochus  Epipliancs.     He  reigns  only  two  years. 

Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  having  escaped 
from  Rome,  ascends  the  throne. 

Bala,  under  the  name  of  Alexander,  pretending  to  be  the  son 
of  Autiochus  Epiphanes,  seizes  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Romans. 

Demetrius  is  killed  in  a  battle.  He  had  reigned  twelve  years. 

Alexander  Bala.  He  reigns  almost  five  years.  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lomcter declares  against  him  in  favour  of  Demetrius  JSicator, 
sou  of  Demetrius  Soter. 


Ptolemy   Evergetes,    other 
wise  called  Physcon,  brother  of 
Philometer,  ascends  the  throne, 
and  marries  Cleopatra,  Philo 
meter's  wife. 


Physcott  expels  Cleopatra  his 
wife,  and  marries  his  daughter, 
named  also  Cleopatra. 

He  is  reduced  to  fly.  TheAIex 
audriaus  restore  the  govern- 
ment to  Cleopatra,  his  first  wife 

Physcou  reascends  the  throne 


Death  of  Physcon.    He  had 

reigned  29  years. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  or  Soter, 
succeeds  Physcon. 

Cleopatra,  his  mother,  ob- 
liges him  to  repudiate  Cleopa 
tra,  his  elder  sister,  and  marry 
Selena,  his  younger  sister. 

Cleopatra  gives  the  kingdon 
of  Cyprus  to  Alexander,  her 
youngest  son. 


Jxiii^s  of  Syria 


3a24 


Demetrius  Nicator. 


Demetrius  marches  against 
the  Parthians,  who  take  him 
prisoner,  and  confine  him.  He 
had  reigued  seven  years. 


Antiochus  Theos,  son  of  Eala, 
supported  by  Tryphon,  seizes 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

Diodotes  Tryphon,  after  hav 
ing  got  rid  of  his  pupil  Antic 
chusy  ascends  the  throne. 


DcmetriasNicatur  reigns  again 
in  Syria. 


Demetrius  is  killed  byZebina. 

Cleopatra,  wife  of  Demetri- 
us, retains  part  of  the  kingdom 
after  his  death. 

Seleucus  V.  eldest  son  of  De 
metrius,  is  declared  king,   and 
soon  after  killed  by  Cleopatra 

Antiochus  Grypcs,  his  youn- 
ger brother,  is  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra  designs  to  poison 
Grypus,  and  is  poisoned  herself. 


3840 
3S42 


3351 
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3860 
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Antiochus  Sidetes,  brother  of 
Demetrius,  after  having  over- 
thrown Tryphon,  and  put  him 
to  death,  is  declai-ed  king.  Cleo- 
patra, wife  of  Demetrius,  mar- 
ries him. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  marches 
against  the  Parthians. 

The  Parthians  send  back  De- 
metrius into  Syria.  Antiochus 
is  slain. 


Alexander  Zebiua,  supported 
by  by  Physcon  expels  Deme- 
trius from  the  throne,  who  is 
killed  soon  after. 


Zebina    is     overthrown    by 
Grypus,  and  dies  soon  after. 


3864 


3873 

3874 


3877- 


3880' 


3881 


3882- 


JS84 


3887 


Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  son 
of  Cleopatra  and  Antiochus  Si- 
de tcs,take  arms  against  Grypus. 


.3890 
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3903 


3907 


3910 
3911 


3912 


3913 
3914 


Cleopatra  expelsLathyrus  from 
Egypt:  he  had  reigned  10  years. 
She  sets  his  younger  brother, 
Alexander,  upon  the  throne. 

She  gives  her  daughter  Sele- 
na, whom  she  had  faken  from 
Lathyrus,  in  marriage  to  Aatio- 
chus  Grypus. 


3915 

3916 


3918 


3921 


Kings  of  Syria. 


Grypus  is  reconciled  with  his 
brother  the  Cyziccniaa. 


Cleopatra  whom  Lathyrus 
bad  been  obliged  to  repudiate, 
marries  the  Cyzicenian.  She  is 
killed  by  the  order  of  Tryphe- 
na,  Avife  of  Grypus. 

The  Cyzicenian  gains  a  vic- 
tory over  Grypus,  aad  drives 
him  out  of  Syria. 

The  two  brothers  are  recon- 
ciled, and  divide  the  empire  of 
Syria. 


Cleopatra  gives  her  daughter 
Selena  to  Autiochus  Grypiu. 


Death  of  Grypus.     He  had  reigned  twenty -seven  years. 
Selcucus,  his  sou,  succeeds  hiui. 


3923 


3D3o 


3939 


Alexander  kills   his  mother 
Cleopatra. 

Alexander  is  expelled  him 
self.  He  had  reigned  19  years 
He  died  soon  after.  Lathyrus 
is  recalled. 


Seleucus  is  overthrown  by 
Eusebes,  and  burnt  in  Mopsues- 
tia. 


Antiochus  XI.  brother  of  Se 
leucus,  and  hccond  son  of  Gry- 
pus, assumes  the  diadem,  and  is 
killed  by  Eusebes. 

Phi'lip,  his  brother,  third  son 
of  Grypus,  succeeds  him. 

Demetrius  Euchares,  fourth 
son  of  Grypus,  is  established 
upon  the  throne  at  Damascus, 
by  the  assistance  of  Lathyrus 


Death  of  Lathyrus. 

Alexander  II  son  of  Alexan 
dcr  I.  under  Sylla's  protection 
is  chosen  king  He  marries 
Cleopatra,  otherwise  called  Be- 
renice, and  kills  her  19  days 
after. _Ue  reigned  fifteen  years 


The  Alexandrians  expelAlcx- 
ander. 

Ptolemy  Aulctes,  bastard  son 
of  Lathyrus,  is  placed  upon  the 
throne. 


Demetrius,  having  been  taken 
by  the  Parthians,  Antiochus 
Dionysius,  fifth  son  of  Grypus, 
is  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Damascus,  and  is  killed  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

The   Syrians,    weary    of   so 
many  divisions  and  revolutions, 
elect  Tigrancs  king  of  Arme 
nia.     He  reigns   by  a  viceroy 
fourteen  years. 


Antiochus,  the  Cyzicenian,  is 
overthrown,  and  put  to  death. 

Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the 
Cyzicenian,  causes  himself  to  be 
declared  king. 

Eusebes  marries  Selena,  wi- 
dow of  Grypus. 


Eusebes,  overthrown  by  Phi 
lip  and  Demetrius,  takes  refugo 
among  the  Parthians. 

He  is  re-established  upon  the 
throne  by  their  means. 


Tigrancs  rccallsMegadatcs  his 
viceroy  from  Syria,  who  com- 
manded there  fourteen  years  in 
his  name. 


Eusebes  takes  refuge  inCilicia, 
where  he  remains  concealed. 

Selena,  his  wife,  retains  part 
of  Phoenicia  and  Ccelosyria,  asid 
gives  her  two  sons  a  good  edu- 
cation. 

Syria  being  unprovided  with 
troops,  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son 
of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  takes  pos- 
session of  some  part  of  the  coun- 
try',and  reigns  there  during  four 
years. 

Pompey  deprives  Antioches 
Asiaticus  of  his  dominions, 
and  reduces  Syria  into  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  house  of  the  Seleucides  is 
ej^tinct  with  him. 
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SECTION  II. AKTIOCHUS  EUPATOR  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  KINGDOM  OF  STRIA.      CELEBRATED 

VICTORIES  OF  JUDAS  MACCABEUS. 

We  have  long  lost  sight  of  the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  nnd  of  Egypt,  which 
are  o-enerally  closely  connected  with  each  other.  I  am  now  about  to  resume  the  thread 
of  them,  wliich  will  not  be  again  interrupted. 

Antiochus,  surnamed  Eupator,  aged  only  nineteen,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  iii  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Tlie  latter,  at  his  death,  sent  for  Philip,  his  fa- 
vourite, who  had  been  brought  up  with  him.  He  gave  him  the  regency  of  ihe  king- 
dom, during  his  son's  minorit}^,  and  put  his  crown,  signet,  and  all  the  other  marks  of 
the  royal  dignity,  into  his  hands;  recommending  to  him,  ahov^e  all  things,  to  employ 
his  whole  care  in  educating  his  son  in  such  a  manner  as  was  most  proper  to  instruct 
him  in  the  art  of  reigning.* 

Pliilip,  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  found  that  another  had  usurped  the  employment 
which  the  late  king  had  confided  to  him.  Lysias,  upon  the  first  advice  of  the  death 
of  Epiphanes,  had  placed  his  son  Antiochus  upon  the  throne,  whose  governor  he  was, 
and  had  taken  upon  himself,  with  the  guardianship,  the  reins  of  the  government, 
without  any  regard  to  the  king's  regulation  at  his  death.  Philip  knew  well,  that  he 
was  not  at  that  time  in  a  condition  to  dispute  it  with  him,  and  retired  into  Egypt,  in 
hopes  of  finding,  at  that  court,  the  assistance  he  wanted  for  the  repossession  of  his 
right,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  usurper. 

About  the  same  time  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Coslosyria  and  Palestine,  who 
had  been  till  then  inimJcal  to  the  Jews,  suddenly  became  their  friend;  moved,  as  the 
Scripture  says,  with  the  crying  injustice  which  had  been  committed  in  regard  to  them. 
He  put  a  stop  to  the  rigour  of  the  persecution  against  them,  and  employed  all  his  in- 
fluence to  obtain  peace  lor  them.  By  his  conduct  he  gave  his  enemies  an  opportuni- 
t}'-  of  injuring  him.  They  prejudiced  the  king  against  him,  by  representing  him  per- 
petually as  a  traitor,  because  he  had  in  reality  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  first  mas- 
ter, Ptolemy  Philometer  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  the  government 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  had  given  up  that  island  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  en- 
tering into  his  service.  For,  however  advantageous  the  treason  might  be,  the  traitor 
as  is  usual,  was  hated.  At  length,  by  their  clamour  and  cabals,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  government,  which  was  given  to  Lysias;  no  other  post  or  pension  being  conferred 
on  him  to  support  his  dignity.  He  had  not  force  of  mind  enough  to  bear  his  down- 
fall, and  poisoned  himself;  an  end  he  had  well  deserved  for  his  treason,  and  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

Judas  Maccabeus  at  this  time  signalized  his  valour  by  several  considerable  victorie* 
over  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  who  continually  made  an  implacable  war 
against  him.  The  short  time  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  survived  the  favourable  in- 
clination he  had  expressed  for  the  Jews,  would  not  allow  him  to  revoke,  in  form,  his 
decree  for  obliging  them  to  change  their  religion.  The  court  of  Syria,  which  always 
considered  the  Jews  as  rebels,  desirous  of  throwing  off  its  yoke,  and  had  great  inter- 
ests in  making  so  powerful  a  neighbouring  people  submit,  had  no  regard  to  some 
transient  demonstrations  of  the  dying  prince's  favour  to  them.  They  always  persist] 
ed  in  the  same  principles  of  policy,  and  continued  to  look  upon  that  nation  as  an 
enemy,  whose  sole  view  was  to  shake  off  their  chains,  and  support  themselves  in 
liberty  of  conscience  with  regard  to  rehgion.  Such  were  the  dispositions  of  Syria  in 
regard  to  the  Jews.t 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  who,  from  the  year  his  father  died,  had  re- 
mained a  hostage  at  Rome,  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  when  he  was  informed  of 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Eupator  to  the  crown, 
which  he  pretended  to  be  his  right  as  the  son  of  the  eldest  brother  of  Epiphanes, 
He  proposed  to  the  senate  his  re-establishment  upon  his  father's  throne;  and  to  en- 
gage them  in  it,  he  represented,  that  having  been  bred  up  at  Rome,  he  should  always 
regard  it  as  his  native  country,  the  senators  as  his  leathers,  and  their  sons  as  his 
brothers.  The  senate  had  more  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  republic,  than  the 
rights  of  Demetrius,  and  thought  it  more  advantageous  for  the  Romans,  that  there 
should  be  a  king  in  his  minority  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  than  a  prhice  like  Deme- 
trius, who  might  at  length  become  formidable  to  them.  They  therefore  made  a  de- 
cree to  confirm  Eupatoi-,  and  sent  Cn.  Oclavius,  Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  iu 

*  A.  M.  S840.  Ant.  J.  C.  164.  Appiaa.  ia  Syr.  p.  117.  1  aiaccab.  ri.  17.  2  Maceab.  ix.  29,  et  x.  18.  Jonpl). 
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the  character  of  ambassadors,  into  Syria,  to  regulate  all  things  conformably  to  the 
treaty  made  with  Antiochiis  the  Great.  The  same  ambassadors  had  instructions  to 
accommodaie,  if  possible,  the  differences  between  the  two  kings  of  Egypt.* 

Lysias,  terrified  by  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  formed  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  foot,  and  took  with  him  all  the  cavalry  of  the  kingaom,  with  eighty  elephants, 
at  tlie  head  of  all  these  forces  he  marched  into  Judea,  with  the  resolution  to  settle 
strange  inhabitants  who  worshipped  idols  in  Jerusalem.  He  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  siege  of  Bethsura,  a  fortress  between  Idumsea  and  Jerusalem.  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, and^all  the  people,  prayed  to  tiie  Lord,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  send  his 
ano-el  for  the  preservation  of  Israel.  Full  of  confidence  in  God,  they  took  the  field. 
When  they  marched  all  together,  with  assured  courage,  out  of  Jerusalem,  there  ap- 
peared a  horseman  marching  before  them.  His  habit  was  white,  with  arms  of  gold, 
and  he  held  a  lance  in  his  hand.  That  sight  filled  them  with  new  ardour.  They 
threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy  like  lions,  killed  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  men, 
and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly,  most  of  them  wounded,  and  without  arms.t 

Afterlhis  check,  Lysias,  w^ary  of  so  unsuccessful  a  war,  and,  as  the  Scripture 
says,  "believing  the  Jews  invincible,  when  supported  by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty 
God'"  made  a  treaty  with  Judas  and  the  Jevv^ish  nation,  which  Antiochus  ratified. 
One 'of  the  articles  of  this  peace  was,  that  the  decree  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which 
obliged  the  Jews  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  should  be  revoked  and 
cancelled,  and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  live  in  all  places  according  to  their 

own  laws4 

This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  neighbouring  people  were  too  much 
the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  to  leave  them  long  in  repose.  Timotheus,  one  of  the  king's 
o-enerals,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  without  including  the  horse,  which  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand. 
Judas,  full  of  confidence  in  the  God  of  armies,  marched  against  him  -with  troops  far 
inferior  in  numbers.  He  attacked  and  defeated  him.  Timotheus  lost  thirty  thousand 
men  in  this  battle,  and  saved  himself  with  great  difficulty.  This  defeat  was  followed 
by  many  advantages  on  the  side  of  Judas,  which  proved  that  God  alone  is  the  source 
of  valour,  intrepidity,  and  success  in  war.  He  showed  this  in  the  most  sensible  m.an- 
ner,  by  the  evident  and  singular  protection  which  he  gave  to  a  people,  of  whom  he 
was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  guide  and  director. 

A  new  army  was  raised  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  with  twenty  thousand  horse, 
thirty-two  elephants,  and  three  hundred  chariots  of  war.  The  king,  in  person,  with 
Lysias,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,  and  entered 
Judea.  Judas,  relying  on  the  omnipotence  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and 
having  exhorted  his  troops  to  fight  to  the  last,  marched  and  posted  himself  in  front 
of  the  king's  camp.  After  having  given  his  troops  for  the  word  of  battle,  "the  Victo- 
ry of  God,'"'  he  chose  the  bravest  men  of  his  army,  and  with  them  attacked  the  king's 
quarters  in  the  night.  They  killed  four  thousand  men,  and  retired,  after  having  filled 
his  whole  camp  with  confusi(m  and  dismay. 

Though  the  king  knew  from  thence  the  extraordinary  valour  of  the  Jews,  he  did 
not  doubt  that  they  would  be  overpowered  at  length  by  the  number  of  his  troops  and 
elephants.  He  therefore  resolved  to  come  to  a  general  battle  with  them.  Judas, 
without  being  intimidated  by  the  terrible  preparations  for  it,  advanced  with  his  army 
and  gave  the  king  battle,  in  which  the  Jews  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy. 
Eleazer,  a  Jew,  seeing  an  elephant  larger  than  the  rest,  covered  with  the  king's 
drms,  and  believing  the  king  was  upon  it,  sacrificed  himself  to  preserve  the  people, 
and  to  acquire  immortal  fame.  He  forced  his  way  boldly  to  the  elephant,  through 
the  line  of  battle,  killing  and  overthrowing  all  that  opposed  him.  Then  placing  him- 
self under  the  belly  of  the  beast,  he  pierced  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  fell  and  crush- 
ed him  to  death  beneath  it. 

Judas,  however,  and  his  troops,  fought  with  extraordinary  resolution.  But  at 
length,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue,  and  no  longer  able  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
enemy,  they  chose  to  retire.  The  king  followed  them,  and  besieged  the  fortress  of 
Bethsura.  That  place,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  was  obliged,  for  want  of 
provisions,  to  surrender  by  capitulation. 
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From  thence  Antiochus  marched  against  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  the  temple. 
Those  who  defended  it  were  reduced  to  the  same  extremities  with  the  garrison  of 
Bethsura,  and  would,  like  them,  have  been  obliged  to  surrender,  if  Providence  had 
not  relieved  them  by  an  unforeseen  accident.  1  have  observed,  that  Philip  had  retir- 
ed into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding  assistance  there  against  Lysias.  But  the  divisions 
which  arose  between  the  two  brothers,  who  reigned  jointly,  as  has  been  said  else- 
where, soon  undeceived  him.  Finding  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  that  quar- 
ter, he  returned  into  the  east,  assembled  some  troops  of  Medes  and  Persians,  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  king's  absence  upon  his  expedition  against  Judea,  he  seized  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  Upon  that  news,  Lysias  thought  it  necessary  to  make  peace 
with  the  Jews,  in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  rival  in  Syria.  The  peace  was 
accordingly  concluded  upon  very  advantageous  and  honourable  conditions.  Antio- 
chus swore  to  observe  it,  and  was  admitted  to  enter  the  fortifications  of  the  temple, 
with  the  sight  of  which  he  was  so  much  terrified,  that,  contrary  to  his  faith  given, 
and  the  oath  he  had  sworn  in  regard  to  the  peace,  he  caused  them  to  be  demolished 
before  he  set  out  for  Syria.  The  sudden  return  of  Antiochus  drove  Philip  out  of 
Antioch,  and  put  an  end  to  his  short  regency,  and  soon  after,  to  his  Hfe. 

The  troubles  occasioned  by  the  divisions  between  the  two  Ptolemies,  which  we 
have  just  now  mentioned,  rose  so  high,  that  the  Roman  senate  gave  orders  to  the 
ambassadors  they  had  sent  into  Syria,  to  proceed  to  Alexandria,  and  to  use  all  their 
endeavours  to  reconcile  them.  Before  they  arrived  there,  Physcon,  the  youngest, 
surnamed  Evergetes,  had  already  expelled  his  brother  Philometer.  The  latter  em- 
barked for  Italy,  and  landed  at  Brundusium.  From  thence  he  went  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  Rome  on  loot,  very  ill  dressed,  and  with  fkw  followers,  and  demanded  of  the 
senate  the  necessary  aid  for  replacing  him  on  the  throne.* 

As  soon  as  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  still  a 
hostage  at  Rome,  was  apprized  of  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  that  fugitive 
prince  was  reduced,  he  caused  royal  robes  and  an  equipage  to  be  got  ready  for  him, 
that  he  might  appear  in  Rome  as  a  king,  and  went  to  meet  him  with  all  he  had  order- 
ed to  be  prepared  for  his  use.  He  found  him  twenty-six  miles,  that  is,  at  nine  or  te;i 
leagues  distance  from  Rome.  Ptolemy  expressed  great  gratitude  to  him  for  his  good- 
ness, and  the  honour  he  did  him;  but  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  his  present,  nor 
permit  him  to  attend  him  the  rest  of  his  journey.  He  finished  it  on  foot,  and  with  the 
same  attendants  and  habit  he  had  worn  till  then.  In  that  manner  he  entered  Rome, 
and  took  up  his  lodging  with  a  painter  of  Alexandria,  who  had  but  a  very  small 
house.  His  design  by  all  these  circumstances,  was  to  express  the  misery  he  was  re- 
duced to,  and  the  better  to  move  the  compassion  of  the  Romans. 

When  the  senate  were  informed  of  his  arrival,  they  sent  to  desire  he  would  come 
to  tliem;  and  to  excuse  their  not  having  prepared  a  house  for  his  reception,  and  that 
he  had  not  been  paid  the  honours  at  his  entry  with  which  it  was  the  custom  to  treat 
princes  of  his  rank,  they  assured  him,  that  it  was  neither  for  want  of  consideration 
for  his  person,  nor  out  of  neglect,  but  because  his  coming  had  surprised  them,  and 
had  been  kept  so  secret,  that  they  were  not  apprized  of  it  till  after  he  had  entered 
Rome.  Afterwards,  having  desired  him  to  relinquish  the  habit  he  wore,  and  to  de- 
mand an  audience  of  the  senate,  in  order  to  explain  the  occasion  of  his  voyage,  he 
■was  conducted  by  some  of  the  senators  to  a  house  suitable  to  his  birth;  and  orders 
were  given  to  the  quaestors  and  treasurers,  to  see  him  served  and  supplied,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public,  with  all  things  necessary  during  his  residence  at  Rome. 

When  they  gave  him  audience,  and  he  had  represented  his  condition  to  the  Ro- 
mans, they  immediately  resolved  to  re-establish  him;  and  deputed  two  of  the  senat- 
ors, with  the  character  of  ambassadors,  to  go  with  him  to  Alexandria,  and  cause 
their  decree  to  be  put  in  execution.  They  reconducted  him  accordingly,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  an  acccommodation  between  the  two  brothers.  Libya,  and 
the  province  of  Cyrene,  were  given  to  Physcon;  Philometer  had  Egypt  and  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  and  each  of  them  was  declared  independent  of  the  otiier  in  the  dominions 
assigned  to  them.  The  treaty  and  agreement  were  confirmed  with  the  customary 
oaths  and  sacrifices. 

But  oaths  and  sacrifices  had  long  been,  with  the  generality  of  princes,  no  more 
than  simple  ceremonies  and  mere  forms,  by  which  they  did  not  think  themselves 
bound  in  the  least.    And  this  way  of  thinking  is  but  too  common.     Soon  after,  tl^ 
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youngest  of  the  two  kings,  dissatisfied  with  the  partition  which  had  been  made,  went 
in  person  to  complain  of  it  to  the  senate.  He  demanded,  tiiat  the  treaty  of  partition 
should  be  annulled,  and  that  he  should  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  the  isle  of 
Cyprus.  He  alleged,  that  he  had  been  forced,  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  to  com- 
ply with  the  former  proposals,  and  that,  though  Cyprus  should  be  granted  him,  his 
part  would  still  be  far  from  equal  to  his  brother's.  Menethyllus,  whom  the  elder  had 
deputed  to  Rome,  made  it  appear  that  Physcon  held  not  only  Libya  and  Cyrenaica, 
but  his  life  also,  from  the  goodness  of  his  brother;  that  he  had  made  himself  so  much 
the  abhorrence  of  the  people,  by  his  violent  proceedings,  that  they  would  have  left 
him  neither  life  nor  government,  had  not  his  brother  snatched  him  from  their  resent- 
ment, by  making  himself  mediator.  That  at  the  time  he  was  preserved  from  this  daiv- 
ger,  he  thought  himself  too  happy  in  reigning  over  the  region  allotted  to  him;  and 
that  both  sides  had  ratified  the  treaty  before  the  altar  of  the  gods,  and  swore  to  ob- 
serve their  agreement  with  each  other.  Quintius  and  Canuleius,  who  had  negotiated 
the  accommodation  between  the  brothers,  confirmed  the  truth  of  all  that  Menethyllus 
advanced. 

The  senate,  seeing  that  the  partition  was  not  actually  equal,  artfully  took  advan- 
tage of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt  by  dividing  it,  and  granted  the  younger  what  he  demanded:  for  such  was 
then  the  policy  of  the  Romans.  Polybius  makes  this  reflection.  They  made  the 
quarrels  and  differences  of  princes  the  means  of  extending  and  strengthening  their 
own  power,  and  behaved  in  regard  to  them  with  so  much  address,  that  while  they 
acted  solely  from  their  own  interest,  the  contending  parties  were  still  obliged  to  them^ 
As  the  great  power  of  Egypt  gave  them  reason  to  apprehend  it  would  become  too 
formidable  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  sovereign,  who  knew  how  to  use  it,  they  ad 
judged  the  isle  of  Cyprus  to  Physcon.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  ths 
throne  of  Syria,  and  whose  interest  in  that  view  it  was,  that  so  powerful  a  prince  as 
the  king  of  Egypt  should  not  continue  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  suj)- 
ported  the  demand  of  Physcon  with  all  his  power.  The  Romans  sent  T.*^  Torquatus 
and  Cn.  Merula  with  the  latter,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it. 

During  that  prince's  stay  at  Rome,  he  had  often  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Cornelia, 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  caused  proposals  of  marriage  to  be  made  to  her.  But 
being  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  widow  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who 
had  been  twice  consul  and  censor,  she  rejected  his  offers,  and  thought  it  more  hon- 
ourable to  be  one  of  the  first  ladies  of  Rome,  than  queen  of  Libya,  with  Physcon.* 

Physcon  sei  out  from  Rome  with  the  two  Roman  ambassadors.  Their  plan  was 
to  concert  an  interview  between  the  two  brothers  upon  the  frontier,  and  to  bring 
them  to  an  accommodation  by  means  of  a  treaty,  according  to  the  senate's  instructions. 
Philometer  did  not  explain  himself  openly  at  first.  He  protracted  the  affair  as  long  as 
possible,  upon  difierent  pretexts,  with  a  design  of  making  use  of  the  time  in  taking 
secret  measures  against  his  brother.  At  length  he  declared  plainly,  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  stand  to  the  first  treaty,  and  that  he  would  make  no  other. 

The  Cyrenaeans,  in  the  mean  time,  informed  of  the  ill  conduct  of  Physcon,  during 
his  being  possessed  of  the  government  at  Alexandria,  conceived  so  strong  an  aversion 
for  him,  that  they  resolved  to  keep  him  out  of  their  country  by  force  of  arms.  It  was 
not  doubted,  that  Philometer  had  taken  pains  secretly  to  excite  those  troubles.  Phys- 
con, who  had  been  overthrown  by  the  rebels  in  a  battle,  having  almost  lost  all  hope, 
sent  two  deputies  with  the  Roman  ambassadors  back  to  Rome,  with  orders  to  lay  his 
complaints  against  his  brother  before  the  senate,  and  to  solicit  their  protection.  The 
senate,  oifended  at  Philometer's  refusal  to  evacuate  the  island  of  Cyprus,  according 
to  their  decree,  declared  the  amity  and  alliance  between  him  and  the  Romans  voidf 
a  id  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  quit  Rome  in  five  days.f 

Physcon  found  means  to  re-establish  himself  in  Cyrenaica,  but  made  himself  so 
generally  hated  by  his  subjects,  through  his  ill  conduct,  that  some  of  them  fell  upon 
him,  and  wounded  him  in  several  places,  and  left  him  for  dead  upon  the  spot.  He 
ascribed  this  to  his  brother  Philometer;  and  when  he  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
again  undertook  a  voyage  to  Rome.  He  there  made  his  complaints  against  him  U> 
tlje  senate,  showing  the  scars  of  his  wounds,  and  accused  him  of  having  employed 
the  assassins  from  whom  he  received  them.     Thoutrh  Philometer  was  the  most  hu- 


t  A 
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mane  of  all  princes,  and  could  not  be  the  least  suspected  of  so  black  and  barbarous 
an  action,  the  senate,  who  were  angary  at  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  regulation  they 
had  made  in  regard  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  gave  ear  to  this  false  accusation  with  too 
much  facility.  They  carried  their  prejudice  so  high  against  him,  that  they  would 
not  so  much  as  hear  what  his  ambassadors  had  to  say  in  his  defence.  Orders  wene 
sent  them  to  quit  Rome  immediately.  Besides  which,  the  senate  appointed  five  com- 
missioners, to  conduct  Physcon  into  Cyprus,  and  to  put  him  in  possession  of  that 
island,  and  wrote  to  all  their  allies  near  it,  to  aid  him  for  that  purpose  with  all  tlieir 
tr(X)ps. 

Physcon  by  this  means,  with  an  army  which  seemed  to  him  sufficient  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  design,  landed  in  the  island.  Philometer,  who  had  gone  thither  in  per- 
son, beat  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Lapitho,  where  he  was  soon  in- 
vested, besieged,  and  at  length  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  brother  he  had  so 
cruelly  injured.  Philometer  s  exceeding  goodness  appeared  on  this  occasion.  After 
all  that  Physcon  had  done  against  him,  it  was  expected  that,  having  him  in  his 
power,  he  would  make  him  sensible  of  his  indignation  and  revencre.  He  pardoned 
him  every  thing;  and,  not  contented  with  forgiving  him  his  iaults,  he  even  restored 
him  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  and  also  added  some  amends  in  lieu  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
That  act  of  generosity  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two  brothers.  It  was 
not  renewed,  and  the  Romans  were  ashamed  of  opposing  any  longer  a  prince  of  such 
extraordinary  clemency.*  There  is  no  reader,  who  does  not  secretly  pay  horaao^ 
of  esteem  and  admiration  to  so  generous  an  action.  Such  inward  sentiments,  which 
rise  from  nature  and  prevent  reflections,  imply  how  great  and  noble  it  is  to  forget 
and  pardon  injuries,  and  what  a  meanness  of  soul  there  is  in  the  resentment  of  the 
revengeful. 

SECTION    III, — OCTAVIUS,  THE    ROMAN    AMBASSADOR    IN    SYRFA,    IS    KILLED.    DEATH  OP 

JUDiS  MACCABEUS. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  principal  objects  of  the  commission  of  the  three  Roman  am- 
bassadors, Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius  and  L.  Aurelius,  who  went  first  into  E^ypt, 
was  to  go  into  Syria,  to  regulate  the  aftairs  of  that  nation.  When  they  arrived  there 
they  found  that  the  king  had  more  ships  and  elephants  than  had  been  stipulated  by  tlie 
treaty  made  with  Antiochus  the  Great  after  the  battle  of  S3^pilis.  They  caused  tlie 
ships  to  be  burned,  and  the  elephants  to  be  killed,  which  exceeded  the  number  stated 
in  that  treaty,  and  disposed  all  things  else  in  such  a  manner  as  they  thought  most  to 
tlie  advantage  of  the  Romans.  This  treatment  seemed  insupportable,  and  exasperated 
the  people  against  them.  A  person  named  Leptinus  was  so  incensed  at  it,  that  in  iiis 
rage,  he  fell  upon  Octavius  while  he  was  bathing,  and  killed  him.f  ft  was  suspected 
that  Lysias,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  had  secretly  a  hand  in  this  assassination.  Am- 
bassadors were  immediately  sent  to  Rome  to  justify  the  king,  and  t<o  protest  that  he 
had  no  share  in  the  action.  The  senate  sent  them  back,  without  giving  them  anv 
answer,  to  signify,  by  that  silence,  the  indignation  for  the  murder  committed  upon 
the  person  of  Octavius,  the  examination  and  punishment  of  which  they  reserved  to 
tiiemselves.  In  the  mean  time,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  the}^  erected  a  statue  to 
him  among  those  of  the  great  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country.:!: 

Demetrius  believed,  that  the  disgust  of  the  Romans  against  Eupator  was  a  fa- 
vourable conjuncture,  of  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  take  advantage,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  a  second  time  to  the  senate,  to  obtain  their  permission  to  return  into 
Syria.  Ke  took  this  step  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  number  of  his  triends, 
who  advised  him  to  make  his  escape  without  saying  any  thing.  The  event  soon 
sliowed  him  how  much  they  were  in  the  right.  As  the  senate  had  alvvay  the  same 
motives  of  interest  for  keeping  him  at  Rome  as  at  first,  he  received  the  same  answer, 
and  had  the  mortification  of  a  second  denial.  He  then  had  recourse  to  the  first  ad- 
vice of  his  friends;  and  Polybius,  the  historian,  who  was  at  Rome,  was  one  of  those 
who  pressed  him  with  the  utmost  warmth  to  put  it  in  immediate  execution  with  se- 
crecy.    He  took  his  advice.     After  concerting  all  his  measures,  he  left  Rome  under 

*A.M.3847.  Ant.  J.  C.  157. 

t  This  Octa\-iiJs  liad  been  consul  some  years  before,  sud  was  the  first  of  liis  family  ^nho  had  attained  tPiat 
boHOur.— Cic.  Philip,  ix.  c.  4.  Octavius,  wiio  became  emperor,  so  well  known  under  the  naiue  of  Augustus, 
was  of  the  same  fainily  with  this  Octavius,  but  of  another  branch,  into  which  the  .consular  dignity  had  never 
eutered. 

t  A.  M.  S842.  Ant.  J.  C.  162.  Appian*  k^  Syr.  p.  117.  Polyb.  Legal,  cxir.  et  cxxii.  Cicer.  Philip.  Ki. »«  4, 
5.  Jostui.  1*  xjuir.  €•  3. 
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pretence  of  a  hunting  party,  went  to  Ostia,  and  embarked,  with  a  small  train,  in  a 
Carthaginian  vessel  bound  for  Tyre.*  It  was  three  days  before  it  was  known  at 
Rome  that  he  had  escaped.  All  that  ihe  senate  could  do,  was  to  send  Tib.  Gracchus, 
L.  Leutulus,  and  Servilius  Glaucia,  some  days  after,  into  Syria,  to  observe  what  effect 
the  return  of  Demetrius  would  produce  there. 

Demetrius  having  landed  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  a  report  spread,  that  the  senate  had 
sent  him  to  take  possession  of  his  dominiorts,  and  had  resolved  to  support  him  in 
them.  Eupator  was  immediately  looked  upon  as  a  lost  man,  and  all  the  world  aban- 
doned him  to  join  Demetrius.  Eupator  and  Lysias,  seized  by  their  own  troops,  were 
delivered  up  to  Demetrius,  who  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  himself 
established  by  these  means  on  the  throne  without  opposition,  and   with  astonishing 

facility.t 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  his  reign  was  to  deliver  the  Babylonians  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  Timarchus  and  Heraclides,  who  had  been  the  two  great  favourites  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes.  He  had  made  the  first  governor,  and  the  second  treasurer,  of  that 
province.  Timarchus  having  added  rebellion  to  his  other  crimes,  Demetrius  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  contented  himself  with  banishing  the  other.  The  Baby- 
lonians were  so  much  rejoiced  to  see  themselves  freed  from  the  oppression  of  those 
two  brothers,  that  from  thenceforth  they  gave  their  deliverer  the  title  of  Soter,  or  Sa- 
viour, which  he  bore  ever  afiitrwards. 

Alr.iraus,  whom  Antiochus  Eupator  had  made  high-priest  of  the  Jews  after  the 
death  of  Menelaus,  not  being  qualified  to  be  admitted  by  them  in  that  capacity,  be- 
cause lie  had  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood,  by  following  the  impious  cus- 
toms of  the  Greeks,  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  gathered  together  all  the  apostate 
Jews,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Antioch,  after  having  been  expelled  Judea,  and  put- 
ting himself  at  their  head,  came  to  petition  the  new  king  to  defend  them  from  the  op- 
pressions of  Judas  and  his  brotliers,  advancing  a  thousand  calumnies  against  them. 
He  accused  them  of  having  killed  all  persons  that  fell  into  their  hands  of  the  party  of 
Demetrius,  and  of  having  Ibrced  liim,  with  all  those  in  his  company,  to  abandon  their 
oountry,  and  seek  security  elsewhere.  Demetrius  immediately  ordered  Bacchis,  gov- 
ernor of  Mesopotamia,  to  march  into  Judea  at  the  head  of  an  array;  and  confirming 
Alcimus  in  his  office,  he  joined  him  in  commission  with  Bacchis,  and  charged  them 
both  with  the  care  of  the  war.  Judas  rendered  all  the  efibrts  of  this  first  army  in- 
effectual, as  he  did  of  a  second,  commanded  by  Nicanor.  The  latter,  enraged  at  the 
last  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Syria,  and  that  a  handful  of  men  should  withstand  such 
numerous  and  warlike  armies,  and  knowing  that  they  placed  their  whole  confidence 
with  regard  to  victory  in  the  protection  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  in  the  promises 
made  in  the  temple  where  he  was  honoured,  had  uttered  a  thousand  blasphemies 
against  the  Almighty,  and  against  his  temple.  He  was  soon  punished  for  them.  Ju- 
das gave  him  a  bloody  battle;  and  of  his  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  not  one 
e^c^iped  to  carry  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  Antioch.  The  body  of  Nicanor  was  found 
among  the  dead.  His  head  and  right  hand,  which  he  had  lifted  up  against  the  tem- 
ple when  he  threatened  to  destroy  it,  were  cut  ofi^  and  placed  upon  one  of  the  towers 
of  Jerusalem. 

Judas,  after  this  complete  victory,  having  some  relaxation,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome.  He  saw  himself  continually  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  Syria,  without 
being  able  reasonably  to  rely  upon  any  treaty  of  peace.  He  had  no  aid  to  expect 
from  the  neighbouring  people,  who,  far  from  interesting  themselves  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nation,  entertained  no  thoughts  but  of  exirpating  them  in  con- 
cert with  the  Syrians.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  Romans,  equally  esteemed  for 
their  justice  and  valour,  were  always  ready  to  support  weak  nations  against  the  op- 
pression of  kings,  whose  power  gave  them  umbrage.  Accordingly  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  alliance  with  that  people,  ih  order  to  support  himself  by  their  pro- 
tection against  the  unjust  enterprises  of  the  Syrians.  Those  ambassadors  were  very 
well  received  by  the  senate,  who  passed  a  decree,  by  which  the  Jews  were  declared 
the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  a  defensive  league  was  made  with  them. 
They  even  obtained  a  letter  from  the  senate  to  Demetrius,  by  which  he  was  enjoined 
not  to  distress  the  Jews  any  more,  and  war  was  threatened  him,  in  case  he  persever- 
ed to  do  so.     But  before  the  ambassadors  returned,  Judas  died. 

*  Tliat  »hip  carried  to  Tyre,  according  to  custom,  the  first  fruits  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  Carthage, 
tl.  Maccab.  vii.  viii.  ix.  et  2  Maccab.  xiv.    Jotepht  Antdq.  1.  rfj.  xiii.    Apuian.  in  ;Syr.  p.  117.  Justin.  I. 
ax-xiv.  &.  3. 
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As  soon  as  Demetrius  received  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor,  he  gave 
the  command  of  a  powerful  army  to  Bacchus  and  Alcimus,  composed  of  the  choicest 
of  all  his  troops,  and  sent  them  into  Judea.  Judas  had  only  three  thousand  men  with 
him  when  it  arrived  there,  and  these  were  struck  with  such  a  panic,  that  they  all 
abandoned  him,  except  eio-ht  hundred.  But  Judas,  with  that  small  number,  throu£?h 
an  excess  of  valour  and  confidence,  had  the  boldness  to  hazard  a  battle  with  so  nu- 
merous an  army,  in  which  he  perished,  overpowered  by  numbers.  His  loss  was  de- 
plored throughout  all  Judea  and  at  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  marks  of  the  niDst  lively^ 
affliction,  and  the  government  put  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan,  his  brother. 

Alcimus  being  dead,  after  having  committed  very  great  violence  against  the  true 
Israelites,  and  Bacchis  having  returned  to  Antioch,  the  country  remained  quiet,  and 
was  not  harassed  by  the  Assyrians  for  two  years.  Demetrius  had  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived the  senate's  letter  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which  obliged  him  to  recall  Bacchis. 

Demetrius,  indeed,  was  at  this  time  very  cautious  in  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Romans,  and  used  all  his  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge  him  king,  and 
to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  the  kings,  his  predecessors.  Havino-  received  advice, 
that  the  Romans  had  three  ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  he  sent  Menochares,  one  of  his  principal  ministers,  thither,  to  enter  upon  the 
negotiation.  Finding,  at  his  return,  by  the  report  he  made  of  what  had  passed,  that 
the  good  offices  of  those  ambassadors  were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  success  in  it, 
he  sent  again  into  Pampiiyha,  and  afterwards  to  Rhodes,  to  assure  them,  that  he 
would  conform  entirely  to  their  w^ll;  and  by  the  force  of  pressing  solicitations,  obtain- 
ed at  length,  by  their  m^eans,  wliat  he  desired.  The  Romans  acknowledged  him  king 
of  Syria,  and  reneAved  the  treaties  made  with  that  crown.* 

To  cultivate  their  amity,  he  sent  the  same  Menochares  the  following  year,  in  con- 
junction with  some  others,  upon  an  embassy  to  Rome.  They  w^ere  charged  with  a 
crown  that  weighed  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as  a  present  from  him  to  the  senate, 
in  gratitude  for  their  good  treatment  of  him,  during  his  being  a  hostage  at  Rome. 
They  carried  also  with  them  Leptinus  and  Isocratcs,  in  order  to  deliver  them  up,  on 
account  of  the  assassination  of  Octaviu^.  This  Leptinus  was  the  person  who  killed 
him  at  Laodicia.  Isocrates  was  a  Greek  by  profession  a  Grammarian,  who  being  in 
Syria  at  that  time,  had,  upon  all  occasions,  taken  upon  him  to  vindicate  that  equally 
base  and  unjust  action.  The  senate  received  the  ambassadors  with  all  the  usual  hon- 
ours, and  accepted  the  present  they  brought;  but  would  neither  hear  nor  see  two  vile 
men,  objects  unworthy  of  their  anger,  reserving  to  themselves,  without  doubt,  the 
right  of  exacting,  when  they  pleased,  a  more  distinguished  satisfaction  for  the  murder 
of  their  ambassador.! 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  established  Holofernes  upon  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia.  He  was  soon  after  expelled,  and  took  refuge  at  Antioch.  We  shall  see 
how  far  he  carried  his  ingratitude  in  regard  to  his  benefactor. 

Demetrius,  who  found  himself  without  war  or  occupation,  began  to  give  up  to 
pleasure,  and  to  lead  an  idle  life,  not  a  little  singular  and  Ihntastic  in  the  manner  of 
it.  He  caused  a  castle  to  be  built  near  Antioch,  flanked  with  four  good  towers,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  it,  for  the  sake  of  abandoning  himself  entirely  on  the  one  side  to 
indolence,  not  being  willing  to  hear  any  more  of  affairs,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  plea- 
sure of  good  cheer  and  excess  of  wine.  He  w^as  drunk  at  least  one  half  of  the  day. 
The  memorials,  which  people  were  desirous  of  presenting  to  him,  were  never  receiv- 
ed; justice  was  not  administered;  the  affairs  of  the  state  languished;  in  a  word,  there 
was  a  general  suspension  of  government,  which  soon  stirred  up  the  whole  people 
against  him.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  deposing  him.  Hoh)fernes,  who  continu- 
ed at  Antioch,  entered  into  this  plot  against  his  benefactor,  flattering  himself  with  ob- 
taining the  crown,  if  the  enterprise  succeeded.  It  was  discovered,  and  Holofernea 
put  in  prison.  Demetrius  would  not  deprive  him  of  life.  He  chose  rather  to  spare 
him,  in  order  to  make  use  of  him  upon  occasion  against  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, upon  whose  crown  he  had  some  pretensions.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  discovery,  the  conspiracy  was  not  suppressed.  The  malcon- 
tents were  supported  secretly  by  Ptolemy  Philometer,  who  had  the  affair  of  Cyprus 
at  heart,  and  by  Attalus  and  Ariarathes,  who  meditated  revensrinij  themselves  for  the 
war  which  Demetrius  had  undertaken  against  them  in  favour  of  Holofernes.    Those 

•a,  M.  3844.    Ant.  J.  €.  160.    Polyb.  Le^t.  cxx. 
t  A.  M.  3845.    Ant.J.  C.159.    Polyb.  Legal,  cxxii.     Appian.  in  Sjr.  p.  118.    Diod.  Legat.  irr. 
I  A.  M.  48*0.    Ant.  J.  C.  154.    Joseph.  AnUq.  1.  xiii.c.  3.    Athen.  1.  x.  p.  440,    Justin.  J.  x»xt.  c-  1. 
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three  princes  concerted  toc^ether  to  employ  Heraclides  in  preparing  sonnebody  to  per 
sonate  the  son  ofAntiochus  Epiphanes,  and  to  set  up  hereditary  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Syria.  This  Heraciides  had  been  one  of  the  great  favourites  of  AntiochuS 
Eoiphanes,  and  treasurer  of  the  province  of  Babylon;  at  the  same  time  Timarchus, 
his  brother  another  favourite,  was  governor  of  it.  Wlien  Demetrius  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  the  tv/o  brotiiers  having  been  convicted  of  malversation  and  other  crimes, 
Timarchus  was  executed,  and  the  other  having  made  his  escape,  liad  taken  up  Iiis 
residence  at  Riio.ies.  it  was  there  he  took  pains  to  Ibrm  the  man  intended  for  the 
desiijn  1  liava  :nentioned.  He  chose  for  that  purpose  a  young  man,  named  Bala,  of 
mean  extraction,  but  very  proper  to  act  the  part  given  him.  He  modelled  him,  and 
instructed  him  tiilly  in  all  ttiat  was  necessary  to  say  or  do.* 

When  he  was  fully  prepared,  he  began  by  causing  him  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
three  kings  in  the  secret.  He  afterwards  carried  him  to  Rome,  as  he  did  also  Laodice, 
tiie  real  daughier  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  for  the  better  concealing  the  imposture. 
By  Ibrce  of  address  and  solicitations,  he  ca.used  him  to  be  acknowledged  there  also, 
and  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  his  favour,  which  not  only  gave  him  permission 
to  return  into  Syria,  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions,  but  even  granted  liira  assist- 
ance tor  that  purpose.  Th-ough  the  senate  plainly  saw  through  the  imposture,  and 
tiiat  all  which  was  told  Oi'  this,  pretender  was  mere  fiction,  they  entered  into  every 
tiling  desired  of  them  against  Demetrius,  with  whom  they  were  dissatisfied,  and  pas- 
sed Siat  decree  in  favour  of  the  impostor.  Vv''ith  this  declaration  of  the  Romans  for 
him,  he  ibund  no  diiticuUy  to  jaise  troops.  He  then  seized  upon  Ptolemais  in  Pales- 
tine and  there,  under  the  name  of  Alexander,  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Syria.     Many  of  the  malcontents  came  thither  to  join  him,  and 

form  his  court-f 

This  news  m^ide  Demetrius  quit  liis  castle  and  his  indolence,  and  apply  himself  to 
his  defence.  He  assembled  ail  the  troops  he  could.  Alexi»nder  armed  also  on  his 
side.  The  assistance  of  Jonathan  was  of  great  consequence  in  this  conjuncture,  and 
both  parties  made  their  coarfc  to  him.  Demetrius  wrote  to  him  first,  and  sent  him 
the  commission  of  general  of  the  king's  troops  in  Judea,  v/hich  rendered  him  at  that 
time  very  superior  to  all  his  enemiej. 

Alexander-,  seeing  what  Demetrius  had  done  for  Jonathan,  was  thereby  induced 

He  made  him 

im  a  purple  robe 

for  none  at  that 

time  wore  purple  except  princes  and  nobles  of  the  first  rank.  Demetrius,  who  re- 
ceived advice  of  this,  still  outdid  him,  to  secure  to  himself  an  ally  of  such  importance. 
But,  after  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  all  those  who  had  the  truest  interests  cf  the 
Jews  at  heart,  and  the  nation  in  general,  they  dared  not  confide  in  him,  and  resolved 
rather  to  treat  with  Alexander.  Jonathan  therefore  accepted  the  high-priesthood 
from  }}im,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  people,  at  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles, 
which  happened  soon  after,  Ld  put  on  the  pontifical  vestments,  and  officiated  as  high- 
priest. 

The  place  had  been  vacant  seven  years  from  the  death  of  Alcimus.     The  high- 

Eriesthood,  which  at  that  time  came  into  the  Asmonean  family,  continued  in  it  till 
[erod's  time,  who,  from  its  being  hereditary,  as  it  had  been  till  then,  niade  an  env- 
plo^ment  of  it,  which  he  disposed  of  at  pleasure. 

The  two  kings  having  taken  the  field,  Demetrius  who  wanted  neither  valour  nor 
good  sense,  when  his  reason  was  not  impaired  by  wine,  was  victorious  in  the  first 
Battle;  but  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  him.  Alexander  soon  received  new  troops  from 
the  three  kintjs  who  had  set  him  up,  and  continued  to  support  him  vigorously.  Having, 
besides  this,  the  Romans  and  Jonathan  on  his  side,  he  retrieved  himself,  and  main- 
tained his  ground.  The  Syrians  also  continually  deserted,  because  they  could  not 
bear  Demetrius.  That  prince,  beginning  to  apprehend  the  event  of  the  war,  sent 
his  two  sons,  Demetrius  and  Antiochus,  to  Cnidos,  a  city  of  Caria,  so  that  they  might 
be  secure  in  case  of  misfortune.  He  confided  tliem,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
t«  the  care  of  a  friend  of  his  in  that  city;  so  that,  if  any  accident  should  happen,  they 
raiifht  remain  there  in  safety,  and  wait  some  favourable  conjuncture.]: 

It  wrxs  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Alexander  Bala,  that  Andris^ 
ens  played  the  same  part  in  Macedonia.  He  had  retired  to  Demetrius,  who  had  given 
him  up  to  the  Romans,  fiom  the  hope  of  conciliating  their  favour.§ 

•  PoWb.  Lepfat.  exxxviii.  et  clx.    Appian.in  Syr.  p.  131.    AUieii.  1.  v.  p.  211.    1  Maecab.  x.  1— 50. 
1A.M.3851.    AliU  J.  C.  153.  tA.M.3852.    Ant.  J.  C.  1*3,  J;A,M.3853.     Aut.  J.  C.  IJtl. 
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The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Syria,  havincr  assembled  all  their  troops, 
came  to  a  decisive  battle.  At  first,  the  left  winjr  of  Deiietriiis  broke  that  of  the 
enemy  which  opposed  ii,  and  put  it  to  flin-ht.  13ut  beini^  too  eai^er  in  the  pursuit,  a 
common  fault  in  battles,  and  which  almost  always  occasions  their  beinfj;  lost,  at  their  re- 
turn, they  found  the  rii^ht,  at  the  head  of  which  Demetrius  fought  in  person,  lOiiied.  and 
the  king'himself  killed  in  the  pursuit.  As  long  as  he  had  been  in  a  conditiin  to  supjjort 
the  enemy's  charge,  he  had  omitted  nothing  that  valour  and  conduct  were  capable 
of,  which  might  conduce  to  a  success.  At  length  his  troops  gave  way,  and,  in  tjie 
retreat,  liis  horse  plunged  into  a  bog,  where  those  who  pursued  him  killed  him  with 
their  arrows.  He  had  reigned  twelve  years.  Alexander,  by  this  victory,  f(»und 
hi.nsell' master  of  the  empire  of  Syria.* 

As  soon  as  Alexander  saw  himself  at  repose,  he  sent  to  demand  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  in  marriage.  She  was  granted  him,  and  her 
father  conducted  her  in  person  to  Ptolemais,  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated. 
Jonathan  was  invited  to  that  feast,  and  went  thither,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
two  kings  with  all  possible  marks  of  honour.f 

Onias,  son  of  Onias  III.  having  been  disappointed  of  the  high-priesthood  after  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Menelaus,  had  retired  into  Egypt.  He  had  found  means  to  insin- 
uate himself  so  well  into  the  favour  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  and  Cleopatra  his  wife, 
that  he  was  become  their  favourite  and  most  intimate  confidant.  He  made  use  of 
his  influence  at  that  court  to  obtain  the  king's  permission  for  building  a  temple  for 
the  Jews  in  Egypt,  like  that  in  Jerusalem;  assuring  him  that  the  fivour  would  bring 
the  whole  nation  into  his  party  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes:  at  the  same  time  the 
high-priesthood  there  was  granted  to  him  and  his  descendants  lor  ever.:}:  The  great 
ditficulty  was  to  bring  the  Jews  to  consent  to  his  innovation;  it  being  firbid  by  the 
law  to  olTer  sacrifices  in  any  place  but  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  without 
ditHcuhy  he  overcame  their  repugnance,  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  wherein  the  prophet 
foretells  this  event  in  these  terms:  "In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egy])t 
speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosis;  the  one  shall  be  called  , 
the  City  of  Destruction;"  M.  Rollin  says,  the  City  of  the  Sun,  or  Heliopolis.  "In 
that  day  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  a 
pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord.  And  it  shall  be  iov  a  sign  and  for  a  witness 
unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  be- 
cause of  the  oppressors,  and  he  shall  find  them  a  saviour  and  a  o-reat  one,  and  he 
shall  deliver  them.  And  the  Lord  shall  be  known  to  Eixypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall 
kn:)w  the  L  )rJ  in  that  day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  and  oblation;  yea,  they  shall  vow  a 
vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  peri()rm  it.§ 

The  event  here  foretold  by  Isaiah  is  one  of  ^the  most  singular,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  remote  from  all  probability.  Nothing  was  more  strictly  forbidden  to 
the  Jews,  than  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God  in  any  other  place  than  the  temple  built  by 
his  order  at  Jerusalem;  how  much  more  then,  to  build  a  temple  elsewh.ere,  especially 
in  a  land  polluted  with  the  most  gross  idolatry,  and  always  at  enmity  with  the  people 
of  God?  This,  however,  came  to  pass,  exactly  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  ibretold. 
I  shall  not  enter  into  a  circumstantial  exposure  of  this  prophecy,  which  would  carry 
rae  too  far  from  my  subject. 

Alexander  Bala,  finding  himse'f  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  crown  of  Syria, 
thought  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  take  all  the  pleasures  which  the  abundance 
and  power  to  which  he  had  attained  would  admit.  He  abandoned  liimself  therefore 
to  his  natural  inclination  l()r  luxury,  itileness,  and  debauch.  He  left  the  care  of  affairs 
entirely  to  a  favourite,  named  Ammonias.  That  insolent  and  cruel  minister  put  to 
death  Laodice,  the  si?;ter  of  Demetrius,  and  Avidow  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia; 
Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  continued  in  Syria  when  the  two  others  were  sent 
to  Cnidos;  in  fine,  all  the  persons  of  the  royal  blood  he  could  find,  in  order  to  secure 
to  his  master,  by  that  means,  the  possession  of  the  crown  he  had  usurped  by  an  im- 
posture.    That  conduct  soon  drew  upon  both  the  abhorrence  of  the  people. ^ 

Demetrius,  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius,  was  at  Cnidos,  and  be^an  to  be  of  an  age 
capable  of  council  and  action.     When  he  was  advised  of  tiiis  aversion  of  the  people, 

*  A.  M.  3354.     Ant.  J.  C.  150.  tl  Maccab.  x.  51-56.  t  .Toseph  contra  Appiaii  1  i. 

^  Isa.  x\.  18-21.  .     . 

lA.  M.  3856.     Ant.  J.  C.  14S.    Liv.  Epit.  lib.   I.  Justin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  2.  Jos.  Antiq.  Ixii.   i.  C  3, 
•7-89.    D;od.  in  E\cerpt.  Valts,  p.  3i6.  ^  MaCCaD.  % 
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he  thought  the  occasion  favourable  for  repossesshig  himself  of  his  right.  Lasihene.Vj. 
the  frieiK)  in  whose  iiouse  he  hved,  procured  liim  some  companies  of  Cretans,  with- 
which  he  landed  in  Cilicia.  There  soon  joined  him  a  sutficient  number  of  malcon- 
tents to  form  an  army,  with  which  he  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  province. 
Alexander  opened  his  eyes,  and  quitted  his  seraglio,  to  apply  liiinself  to  his  atiairs. 
He  left  the  government  of  Antioch  to  Hierax  and  Diodotus,  who  is  also  called  Try- 
phon;  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  Ibrmed  of  all  the  troops  he  could  assemble; 
and  upon  receiving  advice  that  ApoUonius,  governor  of  Coslosyriaand  Phoenicia,  had 
declared  for  Demelrius,  he  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Ptolemy  his  Ihther-m-law. 

The  iirst  thoughts  of  ApoUonius  were  to  reduce  Jonathan,  who  persisted  in  his  at- 
tachment to  Alexander;  but  his  success  did  not  answer  his  design,  and  in  one  day  he 
lost  more  than  eight  thousand  men. 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  whom  Alexander  had  applied  in  the  extreme  danger  wliere- 
in  he  ibund  himself,  came  at  last  to  the  assistance  of  Ins  son-in-law,  and  entered  Pales- 
tine with  a  numerous  army.  All  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  according  to 
ihe  orders  they  had  received  from  Alexander  to  that  eliect:  Jonathan  came  to  join 
him  at  Joppa,  and  Ibllowed  him  to  Ptolemais.  Upon  his  arrival,  a  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  formed  by  Ammonius  against  the  life  of  Piiilometer.  As  Alexander  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  that  traitoj',  he  concluded  that  he  had  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
himself, -and,  in  consequence,  took  liis  daughter  from  him,  gave  her  to  Demetrius,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  engaged  to  aid  him  in  re-ascending  the  throne 
of  his  iiither.* 

The  people  of  Antioch,  who  bore  a  violent  hatred  to  Ammonius,  believed  it  time 
to  show  their  resentment.  Having  discovered  him  disguised  like  a  woman,  they  sa- 
crificed him  to  then-  rage.  Not  content  with  that  revenge,  they  declared  against  Alex- 
ander himself,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Ptolemy.  They  would  even  have  set  him 
upcm  the  throne,  but  that  prince,  assuring  them  that  he  was  content  with  his  own 
domitiions,  instead  of  accepting  that  ofier,  recommended  to  them  Demetrius,  the  law- 
ful heir,  Avho  accordingly  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  inhabitants. 

Alexander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Cilicia,  marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and 
put  all  to  fire  and  sword  around  Antioch.  The  two  armies  came  to  a  battle!  Alex- 
ander was  beaten,  and  fled  with  five  hundred  horse  to  Zabdiel,t  an  Arabian  prince, 
with  whom  he  had  entrusted  his  children.  Betrayed  by  the  person  in  whom  he  had 
placed  must  confidence,  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Ptolemy,  who  expressed 
great  joy  at  the  sight  of  it.  That  joy  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  he  died  a  lew 
days  after,  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  battle.  Thus  Alexander,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Ptolemy  Philometer,  king  of  Egypt,  died  at  the  same  time;  the  firsl  after  a  reign 
of  five  years,  and  the  second  after  one  of  thirty-five.  Demetrius,  who  had  attained 
the  crown  by  this  victory,  assumed  the  surname  of  Nicator,  that  is  to  say,  the  Con- 
queror.    Tiie  succession  of  Egypt  was   attended  with  more  difficulties.:}: 

SECTION  IV. PHYSCON  ESPOUSES  CLEOPATRA,  AND  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  OF  EGYPT. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  her  brotiier,  endeavoured  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  son  she  had 
by  him.  As  he  was  yet  very  young,  others  laboured  to  obtain  it  lor  Physcon,  king 
of  Cyrenaica,  the  late  king's  brother,  and  sent  to  desire  him  to  come  to  Alexandria. 
Cleopatra,  thereby  reduced  to'  the  necessity  of  her  defence,  caused  Onias  and  Dosi- 
thifis,  with  an  army  of  Jews,  to  come  to  her  assistance.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
Koman  ambassador  at  Alexandria,  named  Thermus,  wlioby  his  mediation  accommo- 
dated aliairs.  It  v/as  agreed,  that  Physcon  should  marry  Cleopatra,  and  educate  her 
son,  who  should  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown;  and  that  Physcon  should  possess  it 
during  his  lile.  He  had  no  sooner  married  the  queen,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
crown,  than  even  on  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials,  he  killed  her  son  in  her  arms.  § 

I  liave  already  observed,  that  the  surname  oi  Physcon,  given  to  this  prince,  was 
only  a  nickname.  That  u'hlch  he  took  to  himself  was  Evergetes,  which  signifies  the 
Benefactor.  The  Alexandrians  changed  it  into  that  of  Cacoergetes,  that  is  to  say, 
on  tiie  contrary,  ''one  who  delights  la  doing  harm;"  a  surname  to  which  he  was  bet- 
ter entitled. 

*A,M.  3858.     Aut,  J.  C.  146. 
t  He  is  called  Emalcuel  in  the  Maccabees.  t  A.  M.  3859.     Ant.  J.  C.145. 
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^  In  Syria,  affiilrs  went  on  little  better.  Demetrius,  a  voung  prince,  without  expe- 
rience, left  every  thing  to  Lastheues,  who  had  procured  liim  the  Cretans,  by  whose 
aid  he  had  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  n  corrupt  and  rash  man,  and  behaved  him- 
self so  ill,  that  he  soon  lost  his  master,  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  most  necessary 
to  his  support.* 


The  first  wrong  step  which  he  toolc,  was  in  regard  to  the  soldiers,  whom  Ptolemv, 
upon  his  march,  jiad  put  into  the  maritime  places  of  Pha3nicia  and  Syria,  to  reinforce 
""^'■^had  left  those  garrisons  ia  them,  they  would  "have  very  much 
5.     instead  of  gaining  them,  or  at  least  of  treating  them  well, 


,,  .  T(. ,   - .  ^ lorce 

the  garrisons,     il  he 

augmented  his  forces. 

upon  some  umbrag( 

were  in  the  same  gai 

massacre  was  accordii 

and  had  placed  him  upon  the  throne,  full  of  just  horror 'for  so  barbarous  a  crueity^ 

abandoned  him  immediately,  and  returned  home.     After  which,  he  caused  the  stricV 

et  search  to  be  made  for  all  those  vv-ho  had  been  concerned  against  himself  or  his 

father  in  the  last  wars,  and  punished  with  death  all  that  could  be  founrl.     When  he 

believed,  after  all  these  executions,  that  he  had  no  longer  any  enemies  to  fear,  he  broke 

the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  and  kept  only  his  Cretans,  and  some  other  Ibreigners, 

in  his  service.     By  that  means  he  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  old  troopsf  who 

had  served  under  his  fiither,  and  being  well  aMected  to  him,  would  have  maintained 

him  upon  the  throne,  but  he  rendered  them  his  greatest  enemies,  by  deprivino-  them 

of  the  sole  means  they  had  to  subsist.  He  Ibund  this  fully  verified  in  the  insurrections 

and  revolutions  which  afteru'ards  happened. 

Jonathan,  however,  seeing  every  thing  quiet  in  Judea,  formed  the  desio-n  of  deliv- 
ering the  nation  at  length  from  the  evils  itsufit^red  from  the  citadel  which  the  Grecian 
idolaters  still  held  in  Jerusalem. 

He  invested  it,  and  caused  machines  of  war  to  be  brought,  in  order  to  attack  it  in 
form.  Demetrius,  on  the  complaints  made  to  him  upon  that  occasion,  went  to  Ptole- 
mais,  and  commanded  Jonatlian  to  attend  him  there,  to  give  an  account  of  that  af- 
fair. Jonathan  gave  orders  for  pushing  the  siege  viijorously  in  his  absence,  and  set 
out  to  meet  him  with  some  of  the  priests  and  principal  persons  of  the  nation.  He 
carried  with  him  a  great  number  of  magnificent  presents,  and  appeased  the  king 
and  his  ministers  so  successfully,  that  he  not  only  caused  the  accusations  which  had 
been  formed  against  him  to  be  rejected,  but  even  obtained  great  honours  and  new 
marks  of  favour.  The  whole  country  under  his  government  was  discharged  from  all 
duties,  customs,  and  tributes,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents,  which  he  agreed 
to  pay  the  king  by  way  of  equivalent. 

The  king  being  returned  to  Antioch,  and  continuing  to  give  himselfup  immoderate 
]y  to  all  kinds  of  excess,  violence,  and  cruelty,  the  patience  of  the  people  was  entire- 
ly exhausted,  and  the  whole  nation  disposed  for  a  general  revolt.f 

Diodotus,  afterwards  surnamed  Tryphon,  who  had  fijrmerly  served  Alexander,  and 
had  shared  the  government  of  Antioch  with  Hierax,  perceiving  this  disposition  of 
the  people,  found  the  occasion  favourable  for  attempting'  a  hardy  enterprise,  which 
was  to  set  the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  by  means  of  these  disorders.  He  went  into 
Arabia  to  Zabdiel,  to  whom  the  person  and  education  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander Bala,  had  been  intrusted.  He  laid  a  state  of  the  affairs  of  Syria  before  him,  in- 
formed him  of  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  in  particular  of  the  soldiery,  and 
strongly  represented  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  fi)r  set- 
ting Antiochus  upon  the  throne  of  his  father.  He  demanded  that  the  young  prince 
should  be  put  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  restored  lo  his  rights.  His  view  was, 
to  make  use  of  the  pretensions  of  Antiochus,  till  he  had  dethroned  Demetrius,  and  af 
terwards  to  rid  himself  of  the  young  prince,  and  assume  the  crown  to  himself,  as  he 
did.  Zabdiel,  whether  he  penetrated  his  real  design,  or  did  not  entirely  approve  his 
scheme,  did  not  assent  to  it  at  first.  Tryphon  was  obliged  to  continue  a  considcra  • 
ble  time  with  him,  to  solicit  and  press  him.  At  length,  by  force  of  importunity  and 
presents,  he  gained  Zabdiel's  consent,  and  obtained  what  he  demanded. 

Jonathan  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  with  vigour,  but  seeing 
that  he  made  no  progress,  he  sent  deputies  to  Demetrius,  to  desire  that  he  would 
withdraw  the  garrison,   which  he  could  not  drive  out  by  force.     Demetrius,  who 
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found  himself  Involved  in  great  difficulties,  from  the  frequent  tumults  which  happen- 
ed at  Antiosh,  where  the  people  conceived  an  invincible  aversion  for  his  person  and 
government,  granted  Jonathan  all  he  demanded,  upon  condition  that  he  would  send 
troops  to  ciiasti.se  t}»e  mutineers.  Jonathan  siMit  iiini  three  thousand  men  inmiedi- 
ateiy.  As  soon  as  the  kin^r  had  t'lem,  believing  hiniseirsulRcienliy  strong  to  under- 
ti.ke  every  tiiiuiX,  he  resolved  to  disarm  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  and  gave  orders 
ajcorilingiy  tiial  they  should  all  deliver  up  their  arms.  Upon  tiiis  they  rose,  to  the 
number  ofone  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  invested  the  palacej  with  a 
design  to  kill  the  kmii;.  The  Jews  immediately  ilev/  to  disengage  him,  dispersed  the 
m.iltitude  with  lire  and  sword,  burned  a  great  part  of  tlie  city,  and  killed  or  destroy- 
ed nearly  one  hnndretl  tiiousand  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rest,  intimidated  by  so 
crreiit  a  mi-^fortune,  demanded  a  peace;  vvhich  was  granted  them,  and  the  tumult 
ceased.  The  Jews,  alter  having  taken  this  terrible  revenge  of  the  wrongs  tlie  peo- 
ple of  Antioch  had  done  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  principally  during  the  reign  of  An- 
ti>ch,us  Epiphanes,  ret:irned  into  their  country,  laden  with  honour  and  booty.* 

DeraHrius,  always  continuing  his  cruelties,  tyranny,  and  oppression,  put  many 
more  jjersons  to  death  lor  the  late  sedition,  confiscated  the  estates  ofothers,  and  ban- 
isned  a  ureat  number.  All  his  subjects  conceived  such  a  liatred  and  animosity 
at/nnst  him,  that  there  wauled  nothing  but  an  occasion  for  rising,  and  making  him 
experience  the  most  dreadful  etlect  of  their  venireance. 

JNotwiihstrndng  the  promises  he  made  to  Jonathan,  and  the  great  obligations  he 
was  und'^'-  to  hi  n  for  the  aid  which  had  preserved  him,  he  behaved  no  better  in  re- 
gard to  bin  than  he  did  to  others.  Believing  he  could  do  without  him  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  did  no:  observe  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  him.  Tiiouo;h  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  Laietiis  had  been  paid,  he  did  not  desist  from  demanding  all  the  usual  im- 
posts, customs,  and  trihutes,  with  the  same  rigour  as  before,  and  with  menaces  to 
Jonnthan,  of  making  vvar  upon  him  if  he  failed. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsteady  condition,  Tryphon  carried  Antiochus,  the  son 
of  Alexander,  into  Syria,  and  caused  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  to  be  declared  by 
a  manilesto.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  broken  by  Demetrius,  and  a  great  number 
ofother  malcontents,  came  in  crowds  to  join  the  pretender,  and  proclaimed  him  king. 
They  marched  under  his  ensigns  against  Demetrius,  beat  him,  and  obliged  him  to 
rUire  to  Seleucia.  They  took  all  his  elephants,  made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch, 
p'aced  Antiochus  upon  the  throne  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  gave  him  the  surname 
of  Tneos,  which  signifies  the  God. 

•Jonathan,  discontented  at  the  ingratitude  of  Demetrius,  accepted  the  invitation 
made  him  by  the  new  kino;,  and  engaged  in  his  party.  Great  favours  were  heaped 
upon  him,  and  Simon  his  brother.  A  commission  Avas  sent  them,  whereby  they 
were  empowered  to  raise  troops  for  Antiochus  ihroughout  all  Coelosyria  and  Palestine. 
01"  these  troops  they  farmed  two  b.)dies,  with  which  they  acted  separately,  and  ob- 
tained several  victories  over  the  enemy. 

Tryphon,  seeing  all  things  brought  to  the  desired  point  for  executing  the  project 
be  had  formed  of  destroying  Antiochus,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  crown  of  Syria, 
f  )und  no  other  obstacle  to  his  design,  than  on  the  part  of  Jonathan,  whose  probity 
he  knew  too  well,  even  to  sound  him  upon  entering  into  his  views.  He  resolved 
thereliire  to  rid  himsellj  at  whatever  price  it  cost  him,  of  so  formidable  an  enemy, 
and  entered  Judea  with  an  army,  in  order  to  take  him  and  jiut  him  to  death.  Jona- 
than came  also  to  Bethsan  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men.  Tryphcm  perceived 
that  he  should  g^t  notljing  by  force  against  so  powerful  an  army.  He  endeavoured 
1heren)re  to  amuse  him  with  fine  words,  and  the  warmest  assurances  of  a  sincere 
friendship.  He  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  had  come  thither  only  to  consult 
him  upon  their  common  interests,  and  to  put  Ptolemais  into  his  hands,  which  he  was 
resolved  to  make  hiin  a  present  of  as  a  free  gift.  He  deceived  him  so  well  by  these 
protestations  of  friendship,  and  obliiringofters,  that  he  dismissed  all  his  troops,  except 
three  tliousand  men,  of  which  lie  kept  only  one  thousand  about  his  person.  He  sent 
the  rest  toward  Galilee,  and  f  illowed  Tryphon  to  Ptolemais,  relying  uptm  that  trai- 
tor's oath,  that  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  it.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
place,  thnn  the  gates  were  shut  upon  him.  Jonathan  was  immediately  seized,  and 
all  his  followers  put  to  the  sword.  Troops  were  also  detached  directly  to  follow  and 
surprise  the  two  thousand  men,  who  were  upon  their  march  to  Galilee.     They  had 
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already  received  advice  of  what  had  liappened  to  Jonathan  and  his  troops,  at  the 
city  of  Ptolemais;  and  having  exhorted  one  another  to  defend  themselves  well,  and 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible,  the  enemy  were  afraid  to  attack  them.  They 
were  sutiered  to  proceed,  and  arrived  safe  at  Jerusalem.* 

The  atiiiction  there  l'^)r  what  had  befallen  Jonathan  was  extreme.  The  Jews, 
however,  did  not  lose  courao-e.  They  chose  Simon  by  imivTrsal  consent  f()r  their 
general,  and  immediately,  by  his  orders,  set  themselves  to  work  with  all  possible 
speed  to  complete  the  fortifications  begun  by  Jonathan  at  Jerusalem.  And  when  ad- 
vice came  that  Tryphon  approached,  Simon  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  army. 

Tryphon  did  not  dare  to  give  him  battle,  but  had  ag-ain  recourse  to  the  same  arti- 
fices which  had  succeeded  so  well  with  Jonathan.  He  sent  to  tell  Simon,  thai  he  had 
Oidy  laid  Jonathan  under  an  arrest,  because  he  owed  the  king  one  hundred  talents; 
that  if  he  would  send  him  that  sum,  and  Jonathan's  two  sons  as  hostages  for  their 
father's  fidelity,  he  would  cause  him  to  be  set  at  liberty.  Though  Simon  saw  clear- 
ly that  this  prori)osal  was  no  more  than  a  feint,  yet,  that  lie  might  not  have  reason  to 
reproach  himself  with  being  the  occasion  of  liis  brother's  death,  by  refusing  to  com- 
ply with  it,  he  sent  him  the  money,  and  Jonathan's  two  children.  'Xhe  traitor,  not- 
withstanding-, did  not  release  his  prisoner,  but  returned  a  second  time  into  Judea,  at 
the  head  of  a  greater  army  than  before,  with  design  to  put  all  things  to  fire  and. 
sword.  Simon  kept  so  close  to  him  in  all  his  marches  and  coantei'marches,  that  he 
frustrated  his  designs,  and  obliged  him  to  retire. 

Tryphon,  on  his  return  into  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  Galaad,  caused  Jon- 
athan to  be  put  to  death;  and  believing  that  he  had  no  one  to  fear  after  him,  gave 
orders  to  kill  Aniiochus  secretly.  He  then  caused  it  to  be  published,  that  he  died  of 
the  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  himself  king  of  Syria  in  his  stead,  and  took 
possession  of  the  crown.  When  Simon  was  informed  of  his  brother's  death,  he  sent 
to  fetch  his  bones,  interred  them  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  forefathers  at  Modin,  and 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory.t 

Tryphon  pasjsionately  desired  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Romans.  His  usurpa- 
tion was  so  unsteady  without  this,  that  he  perceived  plainly  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  his  support.  He  sent  them  a  magnificent  embassy,  with  a  gold  statue  of  Vic- 
tory, of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  in  Aveight.  He  was  cheated  by  the  Romans. 
They  accepted  the  statue,  and  caused  the  name  of  Antiochus,^whom  he  had  assassi- 
nated, to  be  inserted  upon  the  inscription,  as  if  it  had  come  fiom  him. 

The  ambassadors  sent  by  Simon  to  Rome  were  received  there  much  more  honoura- 
bly, and  all  the  treaties  made  with  his  predecessors  renewed  with  him.t 

Demetrius  in  the  mean  time,  amused  himself  wnth  diversions  at  Laodicea,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  the  most  iniamous  debauches,  without  becoming  more  wise 
from  adversity,  and  without  so  much  as  seeming  to  have  the  least  sense  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. As  Tryphon  had  given  the  Jews  just  reason  to  oppose  him  and  his  party, 
Simon  sent  a  crown  of  sold  to  Demetrius,  and  ambassadors  to  treat  with  him.  They 
obtained  from  that  prince  a  confirmation  of  the  high-priesthood  and  sovereignty  to 
Simon,  exemption  from  all  kinds  of  tributes  and  imposts,  with  a  iz:eneral  amnesty  l()r  all 
past  acts  of  hostility;  upon  condition  that  the  Jews  should  join  him  auainst  Tryphon. § 
Demetrius  at  length  recovered  a  little  from  his  lethargy,  upon  the  arrival  of  depu- 
ties from  the  east,  who  canie  to  invite  him  thither.  The  Parthians,  having  almost 
over-run  the  whole  east,  and  subjected  all  the  countries  of  Asia  between  the  Indus 
and  Euphrates,  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  who  were  descended  from  the  Ma- 
cedonians, not  being  able  to  suffer  tliai  usurpation,  and  the  haughty  insolence  of  their 
new  masters,  strongly  solicited  Demetrius,  by  repeated  embassies,  to  come  and  put 
himself  at  their  head;  assured  him  of  a  general  insurrection  against  the  Parthians; 
and  promised  to  su])j)ly  him  with  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  expel  those  usurp- 
ers, and  recov^er  ail  the  provinces  of  the  east.  Full  of  these  hopes,  he  at  length  un- 
dertook that  expedition,  and  passed  the  Eupiirates,  leaving  Tryphon  in  possession  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Syria.  He  conceived,  that  having  once  made  himi-elf  master  of 
the  east,  with  that  increase  of  power,  he  should  be  in  a  better  condition  to  reduce  that 
rebel  at  his  return. || 
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As  soon  as  lie  appeared  in  the  east,  the  Elymseans,  Persians,  and  Bactrians,  de 
clared  in  his  favour,  and  with  their  aid  he  defeated  the  Parthians  in  several  entrao-c- 
ments;  but  at  length,  under  pretence  of  treating  with  him,  they  got  him  into  an  am- 
buscade, where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces.  By  this 
blow,  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  look  such  lirra  footing,  that  it  supported  itself  for 
many  ages  afterwards,  and  became  the  terror  of  all  its  neighbours,  and  even  equal  to 
the  Romans  themselves,  as  to  power,  in  the  field,  and  reputation  for  military  exploits. 
The  king  who  tiien  reigned  over  the  Parthians,  was  Mithridates,  son  of  Priapalius, 
a  valiant  and  wise  prince.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Arsaces  f()unded,  and  his 
son  Arsaces  II.  established  and  fixed,  this  empire  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Antiochus 
the  Great.  Priapatius  was  tlie  son  of  the  second  Arsaces,  and  succeeded  him;  he 
■was  called  also  Arsaces,  which  became  the  common  name  of  all  the  princes  of  this 
race.  After  having  reigned  lifteen  years,  he  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  his  eldest 
son  Phraates,  and  he  to  Milhridaies  his  brother,  in  preference  to  his  own  children, 
because  he  iiad  discovered  more  merit  and  capacity  in  him  for  the  government  of 
the  people;  convinced  that  a  king,  when  it  is  in  his  own  power,, ought  to  be  more  at- 
tentive to  the  good  of  the  state,  than  the  advancement  of  his  own  lamily;  and  to  for- 
get in  some  measure  that  he  is  a  father,  to  remember  solely  that  he  is  a  king.*  This 
JVIithridates  was  that  king  of  the  Parthians,  into  whose  hands  Demetrius  had  fallen. 
Tiiat  piince,  after  having  subdued  the  Medes,  Elymseans,  Persians,  and  Bactrians, 
extended  his  conquests  even  into  India,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Alexander's;  and  when 
he  had  defeated  Demetrius,  subjected  also  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  so  that  his 
empire  was  bounded  at  that  time  by  the  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  the  Ganges  on 
the  east. 

He  carried  Demetrius  liis  prisoner  into  all  the  provinces  which  still  adhered  to  the 
king  of  Syria,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  submit  to  him,  by  showing  them 
the  person  they  had  looked  upon  as  their  deliverer,  reduced  to  so  low  and  shameful  a 
condition.  After  that,  he  treated  him  as  a  king,  sent  him  into  Hyrcania,  which  was 
assigned  him  for  his  place  of  residence,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in 
marriage.  He  was,  however,  always  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  though  in  other 
respects  he  fiad  all  the  liberty  that  could  be  granted  iiim  in  that  condition.  His  son 
Phraates,  who  succeeded  him,  treated  liim  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  observed  particularly  of  this  Mithridates,  that  having  subjected  several  differ- 
ent nations,  he  took  from  each  of  them  whatever  was  best  in  their  lav/s  and  customs, 
and  out  of  them  composed  an  excellent  body  of  laws  and  maxims  of  state,  for  the 
government  of  his  empire.  This  was  making  a  glorious  use  of  his  victories;  by  so 
much  the  more  laudable  as  it  is  uncon.mon  and  almost  unheard  of,  for  a  victor  to  be 
more  intent  upon  improving  by  the  wise  custonas  of  the  nations,  than  upon  enriching 
himself  out  of  their  spoils.  It  was  by  this  means  that  Mithridates  established  the 
einpire  of  the  Parthians  upon  solid  foundations,  gave  it  a  firm  consistency,  effectually 
attached  the  conquered  provinces  to  it,  and  united  them  into  one  monarchy,  which 
continued  many  ages,  without  change  or  revolution,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
nations  of  which  it  was  composed.  He  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Numa  of  the 
Parthians,  who  taught  that  warlike  nation  to  temper  a  savage  valour  with  disciphne, 
and  to  blend  the  wise  authority  of  laws  with  the  blind  force  of  arms. 

At  this  time  there  happened  a  considerable  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. They  had  contended  long  with  incredible  ef!t)rts  against  the  kings  of  Syria,  not 
only  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty;  but  the  preservation  of  their  religion.  They 
thouirht  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take  the  ftvourable  advantage  of  the  kings  of  Syria's 
captivity,  and  of  the  civil  wars  with  which  that  empire  was  continually  lorn,  to  se- 
cure the  one  and  the  other.  In  a  general  assembly  of  the  priests,  the  elders,  and  all 
the  people  at  Jerusalem,  Simon  was  chosen  general,  to  whose  family  they  owed  most 
essential  obligations,  and  gave  him  the  government,  with  the  title  of  sovereign,  as  well 
as  that  of  high  priest:  tliey  declared  tliis  double  power,  civil  and  sacerdotal,  hereditary 
in  his  family.  These  two  titks  had  been  conf(?rred  on  him  by  Eemetrius,  but  limited 
to  his  person.  After  his  death,  both  dignities  descended  jointly  to  his  posterity,  and. 
continued  united  for  many  generations. 

When  queen  Cleopatra  saw  her  husband  taken  and  kept  prisoner  by  the  Parthians, 
she  shut  herself  up  with  her  children  in  Seleucia,  where  many  of  Tryphon's  soldiers 
came  over  to  her  party.     That  man,  who  was  naturally  brutal  and  cruel,  had  indus- 

*  Non  multe  post  tleccssit,  mnlti"?  fil  lis  relictis;  quibiis  praeterritis,  fiatri  potissimum  Mitliridati,  insignis  rir- 
tuitis  viro,  reliquit  impciium  ;  plus  rtgio  quam  patiio  deberi  nomiiii  ratus,  potiusque  patriae  quam  liberis  consu- 
lendmn.— Juitin. 
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triously  concealed  those  defects  under  appearances  of  lenity  and  fjoodness,  as  long  as 
he  beheved  it  necessary  to  j)lease  the  people  lljr  the  success  of  his  andjitious  designs. 
When  he  saw  himself  in  possession  of  the  crown,  he  quitted  an  assumed  character, 
that  laid  Imn  under  so  much  constraint,  and  gave  himst;lf  up  entirely  to  his  bad  in- 
clinations. Jjvjany  therelore  abandoned  him,  and  came  over  in  no  mconsiderable 
numbers  to  Cleopatra.  These  desertions  did  not  however  suiiicienily  augment  her 
party,  to  put  her  in  a  condition  to  support  herself.  She  was  also  aliaid,  lest  tiie 
people  of  Seleucia  should  choose  rather  to  give  her  up  to  Tryplion,  than  to  supjX)rt 
a  siege  out  of  alfection  ibr  her  person.  She  therelore  scni  proposals  to  Antioclius 
Sideles,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  l()r  uniting  their  Ibrces,  and  j^roposed  on  that  con- 
dition to  marry  him,  and  procure  him  the  crown.  For  when  she  was  inlbrmed  that 
Demetrius  hud  married  Kiiodoguna,  she  was  so  much  enraged,  that  she  observed  no 
measures  any  larther,  and  resolved  to  seek  her  support  in  a  new  marriage.  Her 
children  were  yet  too  young  to  support  tlie  weight  of  a  precarious  crown,  and  she 
was  not  a  character  to  pay  much  regard  to  their  right.  As  Antioclius,  therefore, 
was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  them,  she  fixed  upon  him,  and  took  him  lor  tier 
husband."^" 

This  Antiochus  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  had  been  sent  to 
Cnidos  with  his  brother  Demetrius,  during  the  war  between  their  father  antl  Alexan- 
der Bala,  to  secure  them  against  the  revolutions  he  apprehended,  and  which  actually 
happened,  as  has  been  said  before.  Having  accepted  Cleopatra's  oliers,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Syria. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  Simon,  wherein  he  complained  of  Tryphon's  unjust  usurpation, 
on  whom  he  promised  a  speedy  vengeance.  To  engage  him  in  his  interests,  he  made 
him  great  concessions,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  mucii  greater,  when  he  should  ascend 
the  throne.t 

Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  made  a  descent  into  Syria 
with  an  army  of  foreign  troops,  which  he  had  taken  into  his  pay  at  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  ihe  islands,  and  alter  having  espoused  Cleopatra,  and  joined  what  troops 
she  had  with  his  own,  he  took  the  field,  and  marched  against  Tryplion.  The  greatest 
part  of  that  usurper's  troops,  weary  of  his  tyranny,  abandoned  him,  and  came  over 
to  the  army  of  Antioclius,  which  amounted  at  that  time  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  loot,  and  eight  thousand  horse.^ 

Tryphon  could  not  make  head  against  him,  and  he  retired  to  Dora,  a  chy  in  tlie 
neiglibourhood  of  Ptolemais  in  Phoinicia.  Antiochus  besieged  him  there,  by  sea  and 
land,  with  all  his  forces.  The  place  could  not  hold  out  long  against  so  powerlul  an 
army.  Tryphon  escaped  by  sea  toward  Orthosia,  another  maritime  city  of  Pheenicia, 
and  from  tnence  proceeding  to  Apamea,'  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  was  there^  taken 
and  put  to  death.  Antiochus  thus  terminated  the  usurpation,  and  ascended Jiis  father's 
throne,  which  he  possessed  nine  years.  His  passion  lor  hunting  occasioned  his  being 
called  Sideles,  or  the  hunter,  from  the  word  zidah,  which  has  the  same  signification 
in  the  Syria c  language. 

Simon,  established  in  the  government  of  Judea,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  na- 
tion, thouglit  it  necessary  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  obtain  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  title,  and  to  renew  their  ancient  treaties.  They  were  very  well  received, 
and  obtained  all  they  desired.  The  senate,  in  consequence,  caused  the  consul  Piso 
to  write  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  Ariarathes  king  of 
Cappadocia,  Demetrius  king  of  Syria, §  Mithridates  king  of  the  ParUiians,  and  to  ail 
the  states  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor;  and  the  islands  Avith  whom  the  Piomans  were  in 
alliance,  to  notily  to  ihem,  that  the  Jews  were  their  f>iends  and  allies,  and  in  conse- 
quence, that  they  should  not  undertake  any  thing  to  their  prejudice. 

As  Antiochus  had  only  <rranted  Simon  so  advantaii-eous  an  alliance  from  the  neces" 
sity  ot  his  present  circumstances,  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  the  letter  from  the  Romans  did  not  prevent  him 
from  declaring  against  Simon,  notwithstanding  all  the  magnihcent  pnnnises  he  had 
made  him,  and  from  sending  troo])S  into  Judea,  unc!er  the  cc>mniand  of  Cendebaeus, 
who  was  overthrown  in  a  battle  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon. 

Physcon  had  reigned  seven  years  in  Egypt.  History  relates  nothing  of  him,-  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  but  monstrous  vices  and  detestable  cruelties.     Never  was  there  a. 

•A.M.  3864.     Ant,.T.  C.  1-10. 
t  1  Maccab.  xv.  1—41.  xvi.  1—10.    Joscpn.  Aiiiu|.  1.  xiii.  c.  12 .  et  13. 
tA.  M.3S05.     Ant.  J.  C.  139. 
§  Th's  letter  was  addressed  to  Demetrius,  though  innsoiitr  aiuoHjj  lan  Paitliians,  because  the  Romans  had 
aekuovvleil;j;ed(.uUei-  AaUuclius,  !i.idtn.s,  uor  'i'lyiJlioa. 
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prince  so  abandoned  to  debauch,  and  at  llie  same  time  so  cruel  and  bloody.  All  the 
rest  of  his  conduct  was  as  contemptible  as  his  vices  were  enormous;  for  he  both  said 
and  acted  in  public  the  extravagances  of  an  infant,  by  which  he  drew  upon  himself 
both  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  his  subjects.  Witiiout  Hierax,  his  first  minis- 
ter, he  would  inevitably  have  been  dethroned.  This  Hierax  was  a  native  of  Antioch, 
and  was  the  same  to  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Bala,  liie  government  ol'that 
city  had  been  given,  m  conjunction  with  Diodotus,  afterwards  surnamed  Tryphon. 
Alter  the  revolution  vvhicli  happened  in  Syria,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  entered  into 
the  service  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  soon  became  his  captain  general,  and  prime 
minister.  As  he  was  valiant  in  the  field,  and  able  in  council,  by  causing  the  troops 
to  be  well  paiil,  and  amending  the  faults  which  his  master  committed,  by  a  wise  and 
equitable  governmeui,  and  by  ])reventing  and  redressing  them  as  much  as  possible, 
he  had  been  till  then  so  I()rtuna1e  as  to  support  ihe  tranquillity  of  the  state.* 

But  in  the  I'ollowing  years,  whether  Hierax  was  dead,  or  the  prudence  and  ability 
of  that  first  minister  were  no  longer  capable  of  restraining  the  f()lly  of  this  prince,  the 
affliirs  of  Egypt  went  on  worse  than  ever.  Physcon,  without  any  reason,  caused  the 
greatest  part  of  those  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  expressed  the  most  zeal  in  procur-. 
ing  him  the  crown  after  his  brother's  ileath,  and  maintaining  it  upon  his  head. 
Atliena?us  places  Hierax  in  this  number,  but  without  mentioning  the  time.  He  also 
put  to  death,  or  at  leasi  banished,  most  of  those  who  had  been  in  favour  with  Philo- 
meter  his  brother,  or  had  only  held  emi)!oyments  during  his  reign;  and  by  permitting 
his  foreign  troops  to  plunder  and  murder  at  discretion,  he  terrified  Alexandria  so 
much,  that  the  greatest  part  cjf  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  retire  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  city  remained  almost  a  desert.  To  sup 
ply  their  places,  when  he  perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  empty  houses,  he 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  whoever  would 
come  and  settle  there,  of  whatever  nation  they  were,  should  meet  with  the  greatest 
encouragements  and  advantages.  There  were  considerable  numbers  whom  this  pro- 
posal suited  very  well.  The  houses  that  had  been  abandoned  were  given  them,  and 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  gianted  them,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants;  by  this  means  the  city  was  repeopled.f 

As  among  those  who  hal  qjiitted  Alexandria,  there  was  a  great  number  of  gram- 
marians, y)hilosophers,  geometricians,  physicians,  musicians,  and  other  masters  in  the 
liberal  sciences;  it  happened  from  thence,  that  the  polite  arts  and  sciences  began  lo 
revive  in  Greece.  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands;  in  a  word,  in  every  place  to  which  the 
illustrious  fugitives  carried  them.  The  continual  wars  between  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  had  almosi  extinguished  the  sciences  in  all  those  countries,  and  they  would 
have  been  entirely  lost  in  those  times  of  coniusion,  if  they  had  not  found  protection 
under  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria.  The  first  of  those  princes,  by  founding  his  mu- 
seum for  the  entertainment  of  the  learned,  and  erecting  his  fine  library,  had  drawn 
aboi't  him  almost  all  the  learned  men  of  Greece.  The  second  and  third  l()llowing  the 
founder's  steps  in  that  respect,  Alexandria  became  the  city  of  the  world,  where  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  most  cultivated,  while  they  were  almost  absolutely 
neglected  every  where  else.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city  studied  or 
professed  some  of  those  polite  arts,  in  which  they  had  been  instructed  in  their  youth. 
So  that  when  the  cruelty  and  o[)pression  of  the  tyrant  of  whom  I  speak,  obliged  them 
to  take  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  their  most  general  recourse  lor  subsistence,  was 
to  make  it  their  business  to  teach  what  they  knew.  They  opened  schools  in  those 
countries  Cor  that  purpose,  and  as  they  were  pressed  by  necessity,  they  taught  at  a 
low  price,  which  very  much  increased  the  number  of  their  disciples.  By  this  means 
the  arts  and  sciences  began  to  revive  wherever  they  were  dispersed,  that  is  to  say, 
tiiroughout  what  we  call  the  whole  east,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  look 
new  birth  in  the  west,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

About  the  time  that  strani.rers  came  in  crowds  lo  repeople  Alexandria,  P.  Scipio 
Africanusthe  younger,  Sp.  iMununius,  and  L.  Metellus,  arrived  there  as  and^assadors 
fioni  Rome.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Romans  to  send  fiequent  embassies  to  their 
allies,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  their  aftairs,  and  to  accommodate  their  difler- 
ences.  It  was  with  this  view  that  thr^e  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  state  were  sent 
at  tliat  time  inloEo-ypt.  They  had  orders  to  go  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  and  Greece, 
and  to   see   in  what  condition  the  afi^airs  of  those  countries  were;  to  examine  in 

•A.M.  3.if.6.     Ant  .1.  C.  138.    Justin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  8.    Diod.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  361.     Athen.  1.  \r.  p.  184, 
et  i.  vi.  p.  252.    Val.  Max.  I.  ix.  c.  I  t?t  2.  t    A.  M.  3868.  Ant. .J.  C.  136. 
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what  manner  the  treaties  made  with  them  were  observed;  and  to  remedy  whatever 
they  should  find  amiss.  They  dischartred  this  commission  with  so  much  equity,  jus- 
tice, and  address,  and  rendered  such  great  services  to  those  to  whom  ihey  were  sent, 
in  restoring  order  among  them,  and  in  accommodating  their  differences,  that  as  soon 
as  they  returned  to  Rorne,  ambassadors  came  from  ail  parts  where  they  liad  passed, 
to  return  the  senate  thanks  for  having  sent  persons  of  such  extraordinary  merit  among 
them,  and  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  they  could  never  sufficiently,  admire.* 

The  first  place  they  went  to,  according  to^  their  instructions,  Avas  Alexandria.  The 
king  received  them  there  with  great  magnificence.  As  to  themselves,  tiiey  were  so 
plain  in  their  manners,  that  on  entering^  Scipio,  who  was  the  greatest  personage  of 
Rome,  had  only  one  friend  with  him,  who  was  Panetuis  t-he  philosopher,  and  five  do- 
mestics. Not  his  domestics,  says  a  historian,  but  his  victories  were  considered:  he  was 
not  esteemed  for  his  gold  or  his  silver,  but  for  his  personal  virtues  and  quaiities.f 
Though  during  the  whole  time  of  their  residence  at  Alexandria,  tlie  king  caused 
them  to  be  served  with  whatever  was  most  delicate  and  exf^uisite,  they  never  touched 
any  thing  but  the  most  simple  and  common  meats;  despising  all  the  rest,  as  servinjgr 
only  to  enervate  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  So  great,  even  at  that  time,  were 
the  moderation  and  temperance  of  the  Romans;  but  luxury  and  pomp  assumed  their 
place. 

When  the  ambassadors  had  fully  viewed  Alexandria,  and  regulated  the  affairs  which 
brought  ihem  thither,  they  went  up  the  Nile  to  visit  Memphis,  and  the  other  parts 
of  Egypt.  They  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  or  were  informed  upon  the  places  them- 
selves the  infinite  number  of  cities,  and  the  great  multitude  of  inhabitants  contained 
in  that  kingdom;  the  strength  of  its  natural  situation;  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  all 
the  other  advantages  it  enjoyed.  They  found  that  it  wanted  nothing  to  render  it 
powerful  and  formidable,  but  a  prince  of  capacity  and  application;  for  Physcon,  who 
then  reigned,  was  in  no  respect  qualified  for  that  dignity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
despicable  than  the  idea  he  gave  them  of  himself,  in  all  the  audiences  which  they  held 
with  him.  His  cruelty,  luxury,  barbarity,  and  other  vices,  have  already  been  mention- 
ed, and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  further  proofs  ofthem  in  the  sequel.  The  deformity 
of  his  body  sufticiently  corresponded  with  that  of  his  mind:  nothing  was  ever  worse 
put  together.  His  stature  was  of  the  smallest,  and  with  that  he  had  a  belly  of  so 
enormous  a  size,  that  there  was  no  man  could  embrace  him  in  his  arms.  This  large- 
ness of  his  belly  occasioned  his  being  called  by  the  nick-name  of  Physcon.  Upon 
this  wretched  person  he  wore  so  transparent  a  stuff,  that  all  his  deformity  might  be 
seen  through  it.  He  never  appeared  in  public  but  in  a  chariot,  not  being  able  to 
carry  the  load  of  flesh,  which  was  the  fruit  of  intemperance,  unless  wlien  he  walked 
with  Scipio.  To  that  the  latter,  turning  towards  Panetius,  told  him  in  his  ear,  smiling, 
"The  Alexandrians  are  obliged  to  us  for  seeing  their  king  walk  on  foot."t 

We  must  confess  to  the  reproach  of  royalty,  that  most  of  the  kings,  of  whom  we 
now  speak,  dishonoured  not  only  the  throne,  but  even  human  nature  itself,  by  the 
most  horrid  vices.  It  is  surprising  to  see,  in  that  long  list  of  kings,  whose  history  we 
have  related,  how  few  there  are  who  deserve  that  name.  What  comparison  is  there 
between  those  monsters  of  desolation  and  cruelty,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  one  of  the 
three  Roman  ambassadors,  who  was  as  great  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  virtue  as  could 
be  found  among  the  pagans?  Justin  accordingly  says  of  him,  that  while  he  visited  and 
considered  with  curiosity  the  rarities  of  Alexandria,  he  was  himself  a  sight  to  the 
whole  city.     "Dum  inspicit  urbem,  ipse  spectaculo  Alexandrinis  fuit." 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  died  at  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
His  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  called  also  Philometer,  succeeded  him.  As  the  latter 
was  very  young  when  his  father  Eumenes  died,  he  had  been  under  the  tuition  of  his 
uncle,  to  whom  the  crown  was  also  left  by  the  ivill  of  Eumenes.  Attalus  gave  his 
nephew  the  best  education  he  could,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  him  the  thrones 
though  he  had  sons  of  his  own;  a  proceeding  as  rare  as  it  was  laudable,  most  prince* 

•  Cie.  in  Somn.  Scip.      Athen.  1.  \\.  p-  273.  et  1.  xii.  p.  549.    Vai.  Max.  1.  iv.  o.  3.  Diod.  Legat.  xxxii. 

+  Cam  per  socios  et  exteras  gentesiter  faceiet,  ron  mancipia  seel  victoriai  nuiherabautur;  nee  quantum aun  et 
arg^nti,  sed  quantum  amplitiidiiiis  onus  secuni  ferret,  CBstiiriabatur. — Val.  Max.  _ 

I  quam  eruente*  ei vibus,  tarn  ridiculus.  Homanis  fuit.  Eiat  enim  et  rultu  deforrois,  et  stature  brevis,  et  mg- 
ina  Tentris  non  homini  seil  belluae  similis.  Quam  fcedijatem  nimia  subtilitasperhicida:  Tettii  augebat.pronus 
quasi  astu  inspieienda  praebereniur,  qua  ononi  studio  occultanda  ])udibundo  viro  crant.—  Ju»tin.  1.  nu.   e.    8. 

Ath«nsu»say»,  n?o'^i'/^>i5i^oTs  ^«i;of  it  ^v,  Jx»  iV.i  ;r.c^va.  Which  the  interpreter  ranslatci  Pe<libujill«  Ban 
quam  ex  regia  prodibat,  t  cd  perpetuo  Scipion*.  subiiixus, instead oi,ni»i  propter  Scipionem. 
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thinking  no  less  of  transferring  their  crowns  to  their  posterity,  than  of  preserving  them 
to  themselves  during  their  lives.* 

The  death  of  this  prince  was  a  misfortune  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  Philo- 
meter  governed  it  in  the  most  extravagant  and  pernicious  manner.  He  had  scarcely 
ascended  the  throne,  when  he  stained  it  with  the  blood  of  his  nearest  relations,  and 
the  best  friends  of  his  house.  He  caused  almost  all  those  who  had  served  his  father 
and  uncle  with  tlie  greatest  fidelity,  to  have  their  throats  cut,  under  the  pretence  that 
some  of  them  had  killed  his  mother  Stratonice,  who  died  of  a  disease  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  and  others  his  wife  Berenice,  who  died  of  an  incurable  distemper,  with 
which  shie  had  been  taken  very  naturally.  He  put  others  to  death  under  the  most 
fcivolous  suspicions,  and  with  them,  their  wives,  children,  and  families.  He  caused 
these  executions  to  be  committed  by  foreign  troops,  whom  he  had  expressly  sent 
for  from  the  most  savage  and  cruel  nations,  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  his  ex- 
cessive barbarity. 

After  having  massacred  and  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  in  this  manner,  the  most  worthy 
persons  of  his  kingdom,  he  ceased  to  show  himself  abroad.  He  appeared  no  more  in 
the  city,  and  eat  no  longer  in  public.  He  put  on  old  clothes,  suffered  his  beard  to 
grow  without  taking  care  of  it,  and  did  every  thing  which  persons  accused  of  capi- 
tal crimes  used  to  do  in  those  days,  as  if  he  intended  thereby  to  acknowledge  his  own 
late  iniquity. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  other  species  of  folly.  He  renounced  the  cares  of 
state,  and  retired  into  his  garden,  and  applied  himself  to  dicging  the  ground,  and 
sowing  all  sorts  of  venomous,  as  well  as  wholesome  herbs;  then  poisoning  the  good 
with  the  juice  of  the  bad,  he  sent  them  in  that  manner  as  presents  to  his  friends.  He 
passed  the  rest  of  his  reign  in  cruel  extravagances  of  the  like  nature,  which,  happily 
for  his  subjects,  lasted  only  five  years. 

He  undertook  to  practise  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and  formed  the  model  of  a  monu- 
ment of  brass,  to  be  erected  to  his  mother.  While  he  was  at  work  in  casting  the 
metal,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off"  in 
seven  days,  and  delivered  his  subjects  from  an  abominable  tyrant.t 

He  had  made  a  will,  by  which  he  appointed  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  Eude- 
mus  of  Pergamus,  carried  this  will  to  Rome.  The  principal  article  was  expressed  in 
these  terms,  "Lei  the  Roman  people  inherit  all  my  fortune  s"\.  As  soon  as  it  was  read, 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  people,  always  attentive  to  conciliate  their  favour, 
embraced  this  opportunity,  and  ascending  the  tribune  of  harangues,  proposed  the 
following  law,  viz:  that  all  the  ready  money  which  should  arise  fi'om  the  succession 
to  this  prince,  should  be  distributed  among  the  poor  citizens,  who  should  be  sent  as 
colonies  into  the  country  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people,  that  they  might  have 
wherewithal  to  support  themselves  in  their  new  possessions,  and  to  supply  them  with 
the  tools  and  other  things  necessary  in  agriculture.  That  as  to  the  cities  and  lands 
which  were  under  the  government  of  that  prince,  the  senate  had  no  right  to  pass  any 
decree  in  regard  to  them,  and  that  the  disposal  of  them  should  be  left  to  the  people; 
which  highly  offended  the  senate.     That  tribune  v;as  killed  shortly  after. 

Aristonicus,  however,  who  reported  himself  of  the  royal  blood,  was  active  to  take 
possession  of  the  dominions  of  Attains.  He  was  indeed  the  son  of  Eumenes  by  a 
courtezan.  He  easily  engaged  the  majority  of  the  cities  in  his  party,  because  they 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  government  of  kings.  Some  cities  out  of  their  fear 
of  the  Romans,  refused  at  first  to  acknowledge  him,  but  were  compelled  to  it  by  force.§ 

As  his  party  grew  stronger  every  day,  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Crassiis  Muci- 
anus  against  liim.  It  was  oh^erved  of  this  general,  that  he  was  so  perfectly  master  of 
all  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  in  a  manner  formed  five  difierent  lan- 
guages, that  he  pronounced  his  decrees  according  to  the  particular  idiom  of  those  who 
pleaded  before  him,  which  made  him  very  agreeable  to  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  All 
the  neighbovning  princes  in  alliance  with  the  Roman  people,  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 
Pontus,  Cappiulocia,  and  Paphlagonia,  joined  him  with  their  troops. || 

Notwithstanding  such  powerful  supports,  having  engaged  in  a  battle  with  disad- 
vantage, hisjarmy,  which  he  then  commanded  in  quality  of  proconsul,  was  defeated, 
and  himself  made  prisoner.     He  avoided  ihe  shame  of  being  put  into  the  hands  of 

•  A,.  \f .  386^    Ant.  J.  C.  138.    Juitin.  I.  xxxvi.  c.  4.  Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  624.    Plut.   in  Demetr.  p.  8»7.    Diod. 
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the  victor,  by  a  voluntary  death.    His  head  was  carried  to  Aristonicu*,  who  caused 
his  body  to  be  interred  at  Smyrna.* 

The  consul  Perpenna,  who  had  succeeded  Crassus,  soon  revenged  his  death.  Hav- 
ino^  made  all  haste  into  Asia,  he  gave  Astronicus  battle,  entirely  routed  his  army,  be- 
sieged him  soon  after  in  Stratonice,  and  at  length  made  him  prisoner.  All  Phrygia 
submitted  to  the  Romans. 

He  sent  Aristonicus  to  Rome  in  the  fleet,  which  he  loaded  with  the  treasures  of 
Attalus.  Manius  Aquilius,  who  had  lately  been  elected  consul,  was  hastening  to  take 
his  place,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph. He  found  that  Aristonicus  had  set  out;  and  some  time  after,  Perpenna,  who 
had  begun  his  journey,  died  of  a  disease  at  Pergamus.  Aquilius  soon  terminated  this 
war,  which  had  lasted  nearly  four  years.  I.ydia,  Caria,  the  Hellespont,  Phrygia,  in 
a  word,  all  that  composed  the  kingdom  of  Attalus,  wae  reduced  into  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  under  the  common  name  of  Asia.f 

The  senate  had  decreed,  that  the  city  of  Phocsea,  which  had  declared  against  the 
Romans,  both  in  this  last  war,  and  in  that  against  Antiochus,  should  be  destroyed. 
The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  which  was  a  colony  of  Phoceea,  moved  as  much  with 
the  danger  of  their  founders  as  if  the  fate  of  their  own  city  had  been  in  question,  sent 
deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  senate  and  people  in  their  favour. 
However  just  their  indignation  was  agaiiv^t  Phocsea,  they  could  not  refuse  that  favour 
to  the  ardent  solicitations  of  a  people,  whom  they  had  always  held  in  the  highest  con- 
sideration, and  who  rendered  themselves  still  more  worthy  of  it,  by  the  tender  con- 
cern and  gratitude  they  expressed  for  their  forefathers  and  founders. 

Phrygia  Major  was  granted  to  Mithridates  Evergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  as  a  reward 
for  the  aid  he  had  given  the  Romans  in  that  war.  But  after  his  death  they  disposses- 
sed his  son,  the  fjreat  Mithridates,  and  declared  it  free. 

Ariarathes,  kin«T  of  Cappadocia,  who  died  during  this  war,  had  left  six  children. 
Rome,  to  reward  In  the  sons  the  services  of  the  father,  added  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia 
to  their  dominions.  They  found  in  queen  Laodice,  not  the  tenderness  of  a  parent, 
but  the  cruelty  of  a  step-mother.  To  secure  all  authority  to  herself,  she  poisoned 
five  of  her  children,  and  the  sixth  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  if  his  relations 
had  not  taken  him  out  of  the  murderous  hands  of  that  Ma?gara,  whose  cnmes  the 
people  soon  revenged  bv  a  violent  death. 

Manius  Aquilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Aris- 
tonicus, after' having  been  exhibited  to  the  people,  was  carried  to  prison,  where  he 
was  strangled.     Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  Avill  of  Attalus.^  <-  -n     v 

Mithridates,  in  the  letter  which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia, 
accused  the  Romans  of  having  forged  a  false  will  of  Attalus,§  in  order  to  deprive 
Aristonicus,  the  son  of  Eumeiies,  of  his  father's  kingdom,  which  appertained  to  iiim 
of  right:  but  it  is  a  declared  enemy  who  charges  them  with  this.  It  is  more  surprising 
that  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  seems  to  make  the  Roman  people  the  same  reproacli, 
and  to  insinuate  that  they  had  attained  the  succession  by  fraud: 

Neque  Attali  ...        .. 

Ignotiis  haeres  regiam  occupavi.  Hor.  Od.  xviu.  i.  n. 

Nor  have  I  seiz'd,  an  heir  unknown. 
The  Phrygian's  kingdom  for  my  own. 

There  remains,  however,  no  trace  in  history  of  any  secret  intrigue  or  solicitation 

to  that  effect  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  •„.o.r.,T.<mn 

I  thought  it  proper  to  relate  all  the  consequences  of  this  will  without  mterruption. 
I  shall  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  history. 

SECTION  v.— SIDETES  TAKES  JERUSALEM,  AND    THEN  MAKES  WAR  AGAINST  THE  PARTHl" 
ANS.       PHYSGOn's  CRUELTY  AND  DEATH. 

Simon,  with  two  of  his  sons,  having  been  slain  by  treason,  Jf "' ^"^^^f  ./^|^"^ 
surnamed  Hyrcanus,  was  proclaimed  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jctns,  in  his  la 
ther's  stead.fl     Here  ends  the  history  of  the  Maccabees. 
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Aatiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  made  all  possible  haste  to  take  advantage  of  the 
death  of  Simon,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  reduce  Judea,  and 
unite  it  to  the  empire  of  Syria.  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  sustained  a  long  siege  with  incredible  valour.  Reduced  at  length  to 
the  last  extremity  for  want  of  provisions,  he  caused  proposals  of  peace  to  be  made 
to  the  king.  His  condition  was  not  known  in  the  camp.  Those  who  were  about 
the  king's  person,  pressed  him  to  take  advantage  of  the"  present  opportunity  for  ex- 
terminating the  Jewish  nation^  They  represented  to  him,  recurring  to  past  ages, 
that  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt  as  impious  wretches,  hated  by  the  gods, 
and  abhorred  by  men;  that  they  were  enemies  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  they  had 
no  communication  with  any  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  and  would  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  have  any  familiarity  with  other  people;  that  they  did  not  adore  the  same  gods; 
that  they  had  laws,  customs,  and  a  religion,  entirely  different  from  that  of  all  other 
nations;  that  therefore  they  well  deserved  to  be  treated  by  other  nations  with  equal 
contempt,  and  that  all  people  should  unite  in  extirpating  them.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
as  w^ell  as  Josephus,  says,  that  it  was  owing  solely  to  the  generosity  and  clemency  of 
Antiochus  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  not  entirely  destroyed  on  this  occasion. 

He  was  well  pleased  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  'Hyrcanus.  It  was  agreed,  that 
the  besieged  should  surrender  their  arras;  thai  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  should 
be  demolished;  and  that  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  king  for  Joppa,  and  for  the 
other  cities  which  the  Jews  had  out  of  Judea:  the  peace  was  concluded  on  these 
conditions,  Antiochus  also  demanded,  that  the  citaael  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuih, 
and  would  have  put  a  garrison  in  it;  but  Hyrcanus  would  not  consent  to  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  miseries  the  nation  had  sutTered  from  the  garrison  of  the  former  citadel, 
and  chose  rather  to  pay  the  king  the  sum  of  five  hundred  talents,  which  he  demand- 
ed as  an  equivalent.  The  capitulation  was  executed,  and  because  it  could  not  be 
immediately  ratified,  hostages  were  given,  among  whom  was  a  brother  of  Hrycanus. 

Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  going  to  command  in  Spain  during  the  war  with 
Numantia,  Antiochus  Sidetes  sent  him  rich  and  magnificent  presents.  Some  gene- 
rals would  have  appropriated  them  to  their  own  use.  Scipio  received  them  in  public, 
sitting  upon  his  tribunal,  in  the  view  of  the  whole  army,  and  gave  ordersthat  they 
should  be  delivered  to  the  quaestor,*  to  be  applied  in  rewarding  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers who  should  distinguish  themselves  in  the  service.t  By  such  conduct  a  gene- 
rous and  noble  soul  is  known. 

Demetrius  Nicator  had  been  kept  many  years  in  captivity  by  the  Parfhians  in 
Hyrcania,  where  he  wanted  nothing  except  liberty,  without  which  all  else  is  misery. 
He  had  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  it,  and  to  return  into  his  own  kingdom,  but 
always  without  success.  He  was  twice  retaken  in  his  flight,  and  punished  only  with 
being  carried  back  to  the  place  of  his  confinement,  wdiere  he  was  guarded  with  more 
care,  but  alwaj's  treated  with  Ihe  same  magnificence.  This  was  not  the  effect  of 
mere  goodness  and  clemency  in  the  Parthians;  interest  had  some  share  in  it.  They 
had  views  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  however  remote 
they  were,  and  waited  a  favourable  opportunity,  when,  under  colour  of  going  to  re- 
establish Demetrius  upon  the  throne,  they  might  take  poss';  ssion  of  it  for  Lhemselves-t 

Antiochus  Sidetes  thought  proper  to  prevent  this  design,  and  marched  against 
Phraates  ai  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  Parthians'  late  usurpation  of  the 
richest  and  finest  provinces  of  the  east,  which  his  ancestors  had  always  possessed, 
from  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  &  strong  inducement  with  him  for  unitmg  all  his 
forces  for  their  expulsion.  His  army  consisted  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  men, 
well  armed  and  disciplined.  But  the  train  of  luxury  had  added  to  it  .so  great  a  ravd- 
titude  of  sutlers,  cooks,  confectioners,  actors,  musicians,  avid  infamous  women,  that 
they  were  almost  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  soldiers,  and  might  amount  to  about 
three  hun^lred  thousand.  There  may  be  some  exap-geration  in  this  account,  but  it 
two  thirds  were  deducted,  there  would  still  remnin  a  numerous  train  of  useless 
mouths.  The  luxury  of  the  camp  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who 
adtninl^tered  to  it.  Gold  and  silver  o-jiitercd  on  all  side ;,  even  upon  the  legs  of  tiie 
private  soldiers.  The  instruments  and  utensils  of  the  Icitchen  were  of  silver,  as  if 
they  had  been  marching  to  a  feast,  and  not  to  a  war.§ 
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Antiochus  had  great  success  at  first.  He  vanquished  Phraates  in  tliree  battles,  and 
retook  Babylonia  and  Media.  AH  the  provinces  in  the  east,  which  had  formerly  ap- 
pertained to  the  Syrian  empire,  threw  off  the  Parthian  yoke,  and  submitted  to  him, 
except  Parthia  itself,  where  Phraates  found  himself  reduced  within  the  narrow' 
bounds  of  his  ancient  kingdom.  Hyrcanus,  prince  of  the  Jews,  accompanied  Anti- 
ochus  in  this  expedition,  and  having  had  his  share  in  all  these  victories,  returned 
home,  laden  with  glory,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

The  rest  of  the  army  passed  the  winter  in  the°east.  The  prodigious  number  of 
the  troops,  including  the  train  before  mentioned,  obliged  them  to  separate,  and  re- 
move so  far  from  each  other,  that  they  could  not  easily  rejoin  and  form  a  'body,  in 
case  of  being  attacked.  Tiie  inhabitants,  whom  thev*^  insulted  extremely  in  their 
quarters,  to  be  revenged  upon  them,  and  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  guests,  whom 
nothing  could  satisfy,  conspired  with  the  Parthians  to  massacre  them  all  in  one  day, 
in  their  quarters,  Avithout  giving  them  time  to  assemble;  which  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted. Antiochus,  who  had  kept  a  body  of  troops  always  about  his  person,  marched 
to  assist  the  quarters  nearest  to  him,  but  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  enemy.  All  the  rest  of  the  army  were  either  massacred  in  their  quar- 
ters the  same  day,  or  made  prisoners;  so  that  out  of  so  o-reat  a  multitude;  scarcely 
one  escaped  to  carry  the  sad  news  of  this  slaughter  into  Syria. 

It  occasioned  great  grief  and  consternation  there.  The  death  of  Antiochus,  a 
prince  esteemed  for  so  many  excellent  qualities,  was  particularly  lamented.  Plutarch 
relates  a.  saying  of  his,  very  much  to  his  honour.  One  day,  haVing  lost  himself  while 
hunting,  and  being  alone,  he  retired  into  the  cottage  of  some  poor  people,  who  re- 
ceived him  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  without  knowing  him.  At  supper,  havin^r 
turned  the  conversation  upon  the  jjtrson  and  conduct  of  the  king,  thev  said  he  was 
in  every  thing  else  a  good  prince,  but  that  his  too  great  passion  for  hunting  made  him 
neglect  the  afihirs  of  the  kingdom,  and' repose  too  much  confidence  in  his  courtiers, 
wdiose  actions  did  not  always  correspond  v/ith  the  goodness  of  his  intentions.  Antiochus 
made  no  answer  at  tiiat  time.  The  next  day,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  train  at  the 
cottage,  he  was  known.  He  repeated  to  his  officers  what  had  passed  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  told  them  by  way  of  reproach,  "Since  I  have  taken  you  into  my  service,  [ 
have  not  heard  a  truth  concerning  m3-self  till  yesterday."^ 

Phraates  having  been  thrice  beaten  by  Antiochus,  at  last  released  Demetrious, 
and  sent  him  back  into  Syria  with  a  body  of  troops,  in  hopes  that  his  return  wouid 
occasion  such  troubles  as  would  iuduce  Antiochus  to  follow  him.  But  after  the 
massacre,  he  detached  a  party  of  horse  to  retake  him.  Demetrius,  who  apprehend- 
ed a  countermand  of  that  nature,  had  marched  with  so  much  diligence,  that  he  had 
passed  the  Euphrates,  before  that  party  arrived  upon  the  fRmtier.  In  this  nianu*f-' 
he  recovered  his  dominions,  and  made  great  rejoicings  upon  that  occasion,  wliile 
all  the  rest  of  Syria  v/ere  in  tears,  deploring  the  loss  of  the  army,  in  Vv'hich  few  fam- 
ilies had  not  some  relation.  * 

Phraates  caused  tiie  body  of  Antiochus  to  be  sought  for  among  the  dead,  and  put 
into  a  coffin  of  silver.  He  sent  it  into  Syria  to  be  honourably  interred  with  his  an- 
cestors; and  having  found  one  of  his  daughters  among  the  captives,  he  was  struck 
with  her  beauty,  and  married  her. 

Antiochus  being  dead,  Hyrcanus  took  adx^aatage  of  the  troubles  and  divisions 
which  happened  throughout  the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  to  extend  his  dominions,  hy 
making  himself  master  of  many  places  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia,  which  lay 
commodiously  for  him.  He  laboured  also  at  the  same  time  to  render  himself  abso- 
lute and  independent.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  that  endeavour,  that  from  thence- 
forth neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  descendants  depended  in  the  least  upon  the 
kings  of  Syria.  They  threw  off  entirely  the  yoke  of  subjection,  and  even  that  of 
homage. t 

Phraates,  elate  with  his  great  successes,  and  the  victory  he  had  gained,  was  for 
carryino-  the  war  into  Syria,  to  revenge  the  invasion  of  his  dominions  hy  Antiochus. 
But  while  he  was  making  prepa rations  for  that  expedition,  an  unexjiected  war  broke 
out  with  the  Scythians,  who  found  him  employment  enough  at  home,  to  remove  all 
thoughts  of  disquieting  others  abroad.  Finding  fiimself  vigorously  pursued  by  An- 
tiochus, as  we  have  seen,  he  demanded  aid  of  that  people.  When  they  arrived,  the 
affair  was  terminated,  and  having  no  farther  occasion  for  them,  he  would  not  give 

*  A.  '.r.  3874.  Ant.  J.  C.  130.    Pint,  in  Apophthegpi.  p.  134. 
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them  the  sums  he  had  engaged  to  pay  them.     The  Scythians  immediately  tum«d 
tlieir  arms  against  himself,  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  injustice  he  had  done  them.* 

It  was  a  grea.t  error  in  this  prince  to  have  disgusted  so  powerful  a  nation  by  a 
mean  and  sordid  avarice:  and  he  committed  a  second,  no  less  considerable,  in  the 
war  itself.  To  strengthen  himself  against  that  nation,  he  sought  aid  from  a  people 
to  whom  he  had  made  himself  more  hateful  than  to  the  Scythians  themselves;  these 
were  the  Greek  foreign  troops,  who  had  been  in  the  pay  of  Antiochus  in  the  last 
war  against  him,  and  had  been  made  prisoners.  Phraates  thought  proper  to  incor- 
porate them  into  his  own  troops;  believing  that  he  should  considerably  reinforce  them 
by  that  means.  But  when  they  saw  themselves  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  were 
resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the  injuries  and  ill  treatment  they  had  suffered  during 
their  captivity;  and  as  soon  as  the  armies  engaged,  they  went  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  gave  such  a  turn  to  the  battle,  while  the  victory  was  in  suspense,  that  Phraates 
was  defeated  with  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops.  He  perished  in  the  pursuit,  toge- 
llier  with  almost  the  wliole  of  his  army.  The  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  contented 
themselves  witli  plundering  the  country,  and   then  retired  to  their  several  homes. 

When  they  were  gone,  Artaban,  the  uncle  of  Phraates,  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  king  of  the  Parlhians.  He  was  killed  some  days  after  in  a  battle  with  the 
Thogarians,  another  Scythian  nation.  Mithridates  was  his  successor,  who  lor  his 
glorious  actions  was  surnamed  the  Great. 

During  all  these  revolutions  in  the  Scythian  and  Parthian  empires,  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con  did  not  alter  his  conduct  in  Egypt.  I  have  already  observed,  that  on  his  mar- 
riage with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  his  brother's  widow,  he  had  killed  the  son 
she  had  by  his  brother,  in  her  arms,  on  the  very  day  of  their  nuptials.  Afterwards, 
having  taken  a  disgust  for  the  mother,  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with  one  of  her 
daughters  by  Philomcter,  called  also  Cleopatra.  He  began  by  violating  her,  and 
tljen  married  her,  after  turning  away  her  mother.f 

He  soon  made  himself  hated  also  by  the  new  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  whom 
he  had  drawn  thither  to  repeople  it,  and'  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  his  first 
cruellies  had  obliged  to  abandon  their  country.  To  put  them  out  of  a  condition  to 
do  him  injury,  he  resolved  to  have  the  throats  cut  of  all  the  young  people  in  the  city, 
in  whom  its  whole  force  consisted.  For  that  purpose,  he  caused  them  to  be  invested 
one  day  by  his  foreign  troops  in  the  place  of  exercise,  when  the  assembly  there  was 
most  numerous,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The  whole  people  ran  in  a  fury  to 
set  fire  to  the  ])alace,  and  to  burn  him  m  it;  but  he  had  quitted  it  before  they  arrived 
tliere,  and  made  his  escape  into  Cyprus,  with  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  his  son  Mem- 
phitis.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  people  of  Alexandria  had 
put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  repudiated.  He 
immediately  raised  troops  to  make  war  upon  the  new  queen  and  her  adherents. 

But,  apprehending  that  the  Alexandrians  would  make  his  son  king,  to  whom  he 
had  given  the  government  of  Cyrenaica,  he  caused  him  to  come  to  him,  and  put 
him  to  death  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  only  to  prevent  a  pretended  danger,  which  had 
no  foundation  but  in  his  falsely  alarmed  imagination.  That  barbarity  enraged  every 
body  the  more  against  him.  They  pulled  down  and  dashed  to  piece  all  his  statues 
in  Alexandria.  He  believed  that  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  repudiated,  had  roused 
the  people  to  this  action,  and  to  be  revenged  of  her,  ordered  the  throat  of  Memphi- 
tis  to  be  cut,  a  young  prince  whom  he  had  by  her,  of  great  beauty  and  hopes.  He 
afterwards  caused  the  body  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  a  chest,  with  the  head 
entire,  that  it  might  be  known,  and  sent  it  by  one  of  his  guards  to  Alexandria,  with 
orders  to  wait  till  the  birth-day  of  that  princess,  which  approached,  and  was  to  be 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  and  then  to  present  it  to  her.  His  orders  were 
obeyed.  The  chest  was  delivered  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  of  the  feast, 
which  were  immediately  changed  into  mourning  and  lamentations.  The  horror 
cannot  be  expressed,  which  the  veiw  of  that  sad  object  excited  against  the  tyrant, 
whose  nionstrous  barbarity  had  perpetrated  so  unnatural  and  extraordinary  a  crime. 
The  abominable  present  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public,  with  Avhom  it  ha.d 
the  same  efflict  as  with  the  court,  wiio  had  first  seen  that  sad  spectacle.  The  people 
ran  to  their  arms,  and  nothing  was  thought  of,  but  how  to  prevent  that  monster  from 
ever  re-ascending  the  throne.     An  army  was  jbrmed,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to 
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Marsyas,  whom  the  queen  had  appointed  freneral,  and  all  the  necessary  precautions 
were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  country.* 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  having  raised  an  army  on  his  side^gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Hegelochus,  and  sent  him  against  the  Alexandrians.  A  hattle  was  fought,  and 
gained  by  Hegelochus;  he  even  took  Marsyas  prisoner,  and  sent  him  laden  with 
chains  to  Physcon.  It  was  expected  that  so  bloody  a  tyrant  would  have  put  him  to 
death  in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  but  he  acted  in  a  quite  contrary  manner. 
He  pardoned  him,  and  set  him  at  liberty:  for,  finding  by  experience,  that  his  cruel- 
ties only  drew  misfortunes  upon  him,  he  began  to  abaie  in  them,  and  strove  to  ac- 
quire honour  by  his  lenity.  Cleopatra,  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  the  loss  of 
her  army,  which  was  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pursuit,  sent  to  demand  aid 
of  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  married  her  eldest  daughter  by  Philometer, 
and  promised  him  the  crown  of  Egypt  for  his  reward.  Demetrius,  without  hesi- 
tation, accepted  that  proposal,  and  marched  with  all  his  troops,  and  laid  siege  to 
Pelushim. 

That  prince  was  no  less  hated  by  the  Syrians  for  his  haughtiness,  tyranny  and 
excesses,  than  Physcon  by  the  Egyptians.  When  they  saw  him  at  a  distance,  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Pelusiura,  they  took  up  arms.  The  people  of  Antioch  began, 
and  after  them  those  of  Apamea;  many  other  cities  of  Syria  followed  their  example, 
and  joined  with  them.  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  leave  Egypt,  in  order  to  reduce 
his  own  subjects  to  obedience.  Cleopatra,  destitute  of  the  aid  she  expected  from 
him,  embarked  with  all  her  treasures,  and  took  refuge  with  her  daughter,  Cleopatra, 
queen  of  Syria. 

This  Cleopatra  the  daughter  had  been  first  married  to  Alexander  Bala,  and  after- 
wards to  Demetrius,  in  the  lifetime  of  her  father  Philometer.  But  Demetrius  having 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  and  detained  among  them,  she  had  married 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius.  Alter  the  death  of  Sidetes,  she  return- 
ed to  Demetrius  her  first  husband,  who  being  set  at  liberty  by  the  Parthians,  had 
repossessed  himself  of  Syria;  she  kept  her  court  at  Ptolemais,  when  her  mother  came 
to  her. 

Physcon,  as  soon  as  Cleopatra  had  abandoned  Alexandria,  returned  thither,  and 
re-assumed  the  government.  For,  after  the  defeat  of  Marsyas,  and  the  flight  of 
Cleopatra,  there  was  no  one  in  a  condition  to  oppose  him.  After  having  employed 
some  time  in  strengthening  himself,  to  revenge  the  invasion  of  Demetrius,  he  set  up 
an  impostor  against  him,  called  Alexander  Xebina.  He  was  the  son  of  a  broker  of 
Alexandria.  He  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Alexander  Bala,  and  that  the  crown  of 
Syria  was  his  right.  Physcon  lent  him  an  army  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it.  He 
was  no  sooner  in  iSyria,  than,  without  examining  the  justice  of  his  pretensions,  the 
people  came  in  crowds  to  join  him,  out  of  their  hatred  to  Demetrius.  They  disre- 
garded who  was  to  be  their  king,  provided  they  got  rid  of  Denietrius.t 

At  length  a  battle  decided  the  aiiair.  It  was  fought  near  Damascus  in  Ccelosyria 
Demetrius  was  entirely  defeated,  and  fled  to  Ptolemais,  where  his  wife  Cleopatra 
was.  She,  who  had  always  at  heart  his  marriage  with  Rhodoguna,  among  the  Par- 
thians, took  this  occasion  to  be  revenged,  and  caused  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut 
against  him.  Would  not  one  think,  that  in  the  age  of  which  we  now  treat,  there 
was  a  kind  of  dispute  and  emulation  between  the  princes  and  princesses,  who  should 
distinguish  themselves  most  by  wickedness  and  the  blackest  crimes?  Demetrius  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Tyre,  where  he  Avas  killed.  After  his  death,  Cleopatra  reserva^d  to 
herself  part  of  the  kingdom:  Zebina  had  all  the  rest;  and,  to  establish  himself  the  bel- 
ter, made  a  strict  alliance  with  Hyrcanus,  who,  as  an  able  statesman,  took  advantage 
of  these  divisions  to  strengthen  himself,  and  to  obtain  for  his  people  the  confirmation 
of  their  liberty,  and  many  other  considerable  advantages,  which  rendered  the  Jews 
formidable  to  their  enemies. 

He  had  sent,  the  preceding  year,  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  renew  the  treaty  made 
with  Simon  his  father.  The  senate  received  those  ambassadors  very  graciously,  and 
granted  them  all  they  demanded.  And  because  Antiochus  Sidetes  had  niade  war 
against  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Romans,  and  his  alliance  with  Simon; 
that  he  had  taken  several  cities,  and  made  them  pay  tribute  lor  Gazara,  Joppa,  and 
some  other  places,  which  he  had  ceded  to  them;  and  had  made  them  consent  by  force 
to  a  disadvantageous  peace,  by  besieging  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  upon  what  the  am- 
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bassadors  represented  to  the  senate  on  these  heads,  they  condemned  all  that  had  been 
done  in  such  manner  against  the  Jews  from  the  treaty  made  with  Simon,  and  resol- 
ved that  Gazara,  Joppa,  a»d  the  rest  of  the  places  taken  from  them  by  the  Syrians, 
or  which  had  been  made  tributary,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  that  treaty,  'should  be 
restored  to  them,  and  exempted  trom  all  homage,  tribute,  or  othor  subjection.  It  was 
also  concluded,  that  the  Syrians  should  make  amends  lor  all  losses  which  the  Jews 
had  sustained  from  them  in  contravention  of  the' senate's  regulations  in  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Simon;  iti  fine,  that  the  kings  of  Syria  should  renounce  their  pretend- 
ed right  to  march  their  troops  upon  the  territories  of  the  Jews.* 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  incredible  swarms  of  grassiioppcrslaid  Africa  waste  in  an 
unheard-of  manner.  They  eat  up  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  afterwards,  being 
carried  by  the  wind  into  the  sea^  tlieir  dead  bodies  were  thrown  by  the  waves  upon 
the  shore,  where  they  rotted,  and  infected  ^he  air  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  occa- 
sioned a  pestilence,  which  carried  off  in  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Airica,  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  souls.t 

We  have  said,  that  Cleopatra  had  possessed  herselfof  partof  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
at  the  death  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  her  husband.  He  left  two  sons  by  that  princess, 
llie  eldest  of  whom,  called  Seleucus,  conceived  hopes  of  ascending  the  throne  of  his 
iiither,  and  accordingly  caused  himself  to  be  declared  king.  His  ambitious  mother 
was  tor  reigning  alone,  and  was  very  much  offended  with  her  son's  intention  of  es- 
tablishing himself  to  her  prejudice.  S'he  had  also  reason  to  fear,  that  he  might  desire 
to  avenge  his  lather's  death,  of  which  it  was  well  known  she  had  been  the  cause. 
She  killed  him  with  her  own  hands,  by  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  breast.  He  reigned 
only  one  year.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  how  a  woman  and  a  mother,  could  be  capa- 
ble of  committing  so  horrid  and  excessive  a  crime;  but  when  some  unjust  passion 
takes  possession  of  the  heart,  it  becomes  the  source  of  every  kind  of  guilt.  JHowever 
gentle  it  may  appear,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  arm  itself  with  poniards,  and  have  recourse 
to  poison;  because  urgent  for  the  attainment  of  its  ends,  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
destroy  every  thing  Avhich  opposes  that  vicAv.t 

Zebina  had  made  himself  master  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Three  of  his 
principal  olficers  revolted  against  him,  and  declared  for  Cleopatra.  They  took  the 
city  of  Laodicia,  and  resolved  to  defend  that  place  against  him.  But  he  found  means 
to  reconcile  them.  They  submitted,  and  he  pardoned  them  with  the  most  uncommon 
clemency  and  greatness  of  soul,  and  without  doing  them  any  hurt.  This  pretended 
prince  had  in  reality  an  exceeding  good  heart.  He  received  all  who  approached  him 
in  the  most  afl;ible  and  engaging  manner,  so  that  he  acquired  the  love  of  all  men,  and 
even  of  those  who  abhorred  the  imposture  by  which  he  liad  usurped  iKe  crown. 

Mithridates  Evergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  died  this  year;  he  was  assassinated  by  his 
own  servants.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  the  fiamous  Mithridates  Eupator, 
who  disputed  so  long  the  empire  of  Asia  with  the  Romans,  and  supported  a  war  of 
almost  thirty  years  duration  against  them.  He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died.     I  shall  make  jjis  history  a  separate  article. 

Cleopatra,  after  having  killed  her  eldest  son,  believed  it  her  interest  to  make  a 
titular  king,  under  w^hose  name  she  miijht  conceal  the  authority  she  intended  to  retain 
entirely  to  herself  She  riglitly  distinguished,  that  a  Avarlike  people,  accustomed  to 
being  ffoverned  by  kings,  would  ah.vays  regard  the  throne  as  vacant  while  filled  only 
by  a  j/rincess,  and  that  they  would  not  fail  to  offer  it  to  any  prince  who  would  lay 
claim  to  it.  She,  therefore,  caused  her  other  son,  Antiochus,  to  return  from  Athens, 
whitlier  slie  had  sent  him  for  his  education,  and  ordered  him  to  be  declared  king  as 
soon  as  he  arrived.  But  that  was  no  more  than  an  empty  title.  She  gave  him  no 
share  in  the  affairs  of  govenmient;  and  as  that  prince  was  very  young,  being  no  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age,  lie  quietly  suffered  her  to  govern  for  some  time.  To  dis- 
tinguish him  from  other  princes  of  the  name  of  Antiochus,  he  was  generally  called 
by  the  surname  of  Grypus,§  taken  from  his  great  nose.  Josephus  calls  himPhilome- 
ter;  but  that  prince  in  his  medals  took  tlie  title  of  Epiphanes.|| 

Zebina  having  well  established  himself,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  in 
the  possession  of  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,  Physcon,  who  looked  upon  him  as  his 
creature,  ins-isted  upon  his  doing  iiim  homage  for  it.  Zebina  refused  in  direct  terms 
to  comply  with  that  demand.     Physcon  resolved  to  throw  him  down  as  he  had  set 
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him  up,  and  having  accommodated  all  difference  with  his  niece  Cleopatra,  he  sent  a 


drove^lum  out  of  the  city.     He  wandered  some  time  about  the  country  from  place  to 
place,  but  was  taken  at  last,  and  put  to  death.* 

'   After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Zebina,  Antiochus  Grypus,  belie vj no-  himself  of  suf- 
ficient years,  resolved  to  take  the  n^overnnient  upon  him.scif.     The  an'd.itious  Ck'opa- 
tra,  Avho  saw  her  power  diminished,  and  her  o-randcur  eclipsed  by  that  means,  could 
not  suffer  it.     To  render  herseh^  airain  'absolute  mistress  oi'  the  fr()vernment  of  Syria, 
she  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  Grypus,  as  ^he  had  already  of  his'brother  Seleucus,  and' 
to  M-ive  the  crown  to  another  of  her  sons  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  under  whom,  beimraii 
inlant,  she  was  in  hopes  of  possessing  the  royal  authority  for  many  vears,  and  of  Tak- 
ing such  measures  as  miglit  establish  her  during  her  lile.     This  wicked  woman  i)re- 
pared  a  poisoned  draught  for  that  purpose,  which  she  piesented  to  Grypus  one  day  as 
he  returned  very  warm  from  some  exercise.     But  that  prince,  having  been  apprized 
of  her  design,  desired  her  first,  by  way  of  respect,  to  drink  (he  cup  hl-rsell;  and  upou 
Iier  obstinate  refusal  to  do  it,  having  called  in  some  witnesses,  he  gave  her  to  under- 
stand, that  the  only  means  she  had  to  clear  herself  of  the  suspicion  conceived  of  her, 
was  to  dink  the  liquor  she  had  presented  to  him.     That  unhappy  woman,  who  found 
herself  without  evasion  or  resource,  swallowed  the  draught.     The  poison  had  its  ef- 
fect immediately,  and  delivered  Syria  from  a  monster,  who,  by  her  unheard-of  crimes, 
had  been  so  long  the  scourge  of  the  state.     She  had  been  the  wife  of  three  kings  of 
Syria,  and  the  mother  of  Ibur.f     She  Jiad  occasioiied  the  death  of  two  of  her  iius- 
bands;  and  of  her  children,  she  had  murdered  one  with  her  own  hands,  and  would 
have  destroyed  Grypus  by  the  poison  he  had  made  her  drink  herself.     That  prince 
afterwards  applied  himself  with  success  to  the  afiiiirsof  the  public,  and  reigned  seve- 
ral years  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  ;ill  his  brother  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum  occasioned 
the  troubles  we  shall  relate  hereafter.^ 

Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  after  having  reigned  twenty-nine  years  from  the 
death  of  his  brother  Philometer,  died  at  last  in  Alexandria.  No  reign  was  ever  more 
tyrannical,  nor  abounded  more  w^ith  crimes  than  his.§ 

SECTION    VI. — PTOLEMY    LATHTRUS    SUCCEEDS    PHYSCON.       CONTINUATION  OF  THE  WARS 

IN  SYRIA   AND    EGYPT.  ' 

Physcon  at  his  death  left  three  sons.  The  first,  named  Apion,  was  a  natural  son, 
whom  he  had  by  a  concubine.  The  two  others  were  legitimate,  and  the  children  of 
his  niece  Cleopatra,  whom  he  married  after  having  repudiated  her  mother.  The 
eldest  was  called  Lathyrus,  and  the  other  Alexander.  He  left  the  kingdom  of  C}'- 
renaica  by  will  to  A]3ion,  and  Egypt  to  his  widow  Cleopatra,  and  either  of  his  two 
sons  whom  she  should  think  proper  to  choose.  Cleopatra,  believing  that  Alexander 
would  be  the  most  subservient  to  her,  resolved  to  choose  him;  but  the  people  would 
not  suffer  the  eldest  to  lose  his  right  of  birth,  and  obliged  the  queen  to  recall  him  frora 
Cyprus,  whither  she  had  caused  him  to  be  banished  by  his  father,  and  to  associate 
hi'm  with  her  on  the  throne.  Before  she  would  suffer  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown,  she  obliged  him  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleopat'-a,  whom  he  passionately- 
loved,  and  to  take  Selena,  his  youngest  sister,  for  whom  he  had  no  inclination.  Dis- 
positions of  this  kind  promise  no  very  pacific  reign. || 

At  this  coronation  he  took  the  title  of  Soter.  Some  authors  give  him  that  of  Phi- 
lometer, but  the  generality  of  historians  distinguish  him  by  the  name  of  Lathyrus, H  a 
kind  of  nickname,  nobody  dared  to  give  him  in  his  own  time. 

Antiochus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria,  was  making  preparations  for  invadinof  Judea, 
when  a  civil  war  broke  out  to  employ  him,  fomented  by  Antiochus  of  Cyzicum,  his 

*  A.-M.38f2.     Ant  J.  C.  122. 

t  The  three kinj^s  of  Syria,  who  had  been  her  liushar.ds,  ver?  Alexander  Bala,  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  Antio- 
chus Sidetes.  Hei  four  sons  wen:  Antiochus,  by  Alexander  BiJa;  Seleucus  and  Antioclius  Grypus,  by  Deme- 
trius; and  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  by  Antiochus  SiUefts.  ,„,,,.  .     T^ 

t  A.  M.  38S4.    Ant.  J.  C.  120.  5  Purphvr.in  Graec.  Enseb.  Seal.  Hieron.  m  Dan.ix. 

B  A.  M.  3SS7.  Ant.  .1,  C.  117,  Justin.  1.  xxxix.  c.  4.  5.  Ap|)ian.  in  Miti.rid.  sub  fi.ieni,  et  in  Syr.  p.  133. 
Strab.  1.  xvii.p.795.  Plin.  1.  ii.  c.  fiT.et  1.  vi.  e.  30.  Porphyr.  in  Graec.  Euseb.  Scaiig.  Joseph.  Aiitiq.  J.  xm.  c  , 
38.     Diod.  in  Excerpt.    Vales,  p.  335. 

^  A;6iue  =  ?  sigmfies  a  kind  of  pea,  called  in  Latin  "cicer,"from  which  came  thesnrname  of  Cieero.  Lathynw 
mtisl  have  had  some  very  visible  maik  of  this  sort  upon  Lis  face,  or  the  nami  >vould  have  been  inconsistent. 
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brother  by  the  mother's  side.  He  was  the  son  of  Antiochiis  Sidetes,  and  born  while 
Demetrius  was  prisoner  among  the  Parthians.  Wlien  Demetrius  retuined,  and  re- 
possessed himself  of  his  domiiiions  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  mother, 
out  of  reofard  for  his  safety,  had  sent  liim  to  Cyzicum,  a  city  situated  upon  the  Pro- 
pontis,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  educated  under  the  care  of  a  faithful  eunuch, 
named  Craterus,  to  wliom  she  had  entmsted  him.  From  1  hence  he  was  called  the 
Cyzicenian.  Grypus,  to  whom  he  gave  umbrage,  wished  lo  have  him  poisoned.  His 
design  was  discovered,  and  the  Cyzicenian  was  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  his  own 
defence,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  good  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.* 

Cleopatra,  whom  Laihyrus  had  been  obliged  to  repudiate,  finding  herself  at  her 
own  disposal,  married  the  Cyzicenian.  She  brought  him  an  army  for  her  dowry,  to 
as.sist  him  against  his  competitor.!  Tlieir  forces  by  that  means,  being  very  nearly 
equal,  the  iwo  brothers  came  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Cyzicenian  having  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  defeated,  retired  to.  Antioch.  He  left  his  wile  for  security  in  that  place, 
and  went  himself  to  raise  new  troops  for  the  reinforcement  of  his  army  .J 

But  Grypus  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  took  it.  Tryphenaj  his  wife, 
was  very  earnest  with  him  to  pui  Cleopatra,  his  prisoner,  into  her  hands.  Though 
her  sister  by  father  and  mother,  she  was  so  excessively  enraged  at  her  for  havincr 
married  their  enemy,  and  given  him  an  army  against  them,  that  she  resolved  to  de- 
prive her  of  life.  Cleopatra  had  taken  refuge  in  a  sanctuary,  Avhich  was  field  invio- 
lable; Grypus  would  not  show  a  complaisance  for  his  wife,  which  he  saw  would  be  at- 
tended with  fatal  effects  from  tlie  violence  of  her  rage.  He  alleged  to  her  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  asylum  where  her  sister  had  taken  refuge;  and  represented,  that  her  death 
would  neither  be  of  use  to  tfiem,  nor  prejudicial  to  the  Cyzicenian;  that  in  all  the  civil 
or  foreign  wars,  wherein  his  ancestors  liad  been  engaged,  it  had  never  been  known, 
after  victory,  that  any  cruelty  had  been  exercised  against  the  women,  especially  to 
near  relations;  that  Cleopatra  was  her  sister,  and  his  near  relation;§  that  therefore 
he  desired  her  to  speak  no  more  of  lier  to  him,  because  he  could  hy  no  means  consent 
to  her  being  treated  with  any  severities.  Tryphena,  far  from  yielding  to  his  reasons, 
became  more  violent  by  conceiving  jealousy;  and  imagining  that  it  was  not  from  the 
motive  of  compassion,  but  love,  that  her  husband  took  the  part  of  the  unfortunate 
princess  in  such  a  manner,  she  therefore  sent  soldiers  into  the  temple,  who  could  not 
tear  her  in  any  other  manner  from  the  altar,  than  by  cutting  off  her  hands  with  which 
she  embraced  it.  Cleopatra  expired,  uttering  a  thousand  curses  against  the  parri- 
cides who  were  the  authors  of  her  death,  and  imploring  the  god,  in  whose  sight  so 
barbarous  a  cruelty  was  committed,  to  avenge  her  upon  them.lj 

But,  the  other  Cleopatra,  the  common  mother  of  ihe  two  sisters,  did  not  seem  to 
be  affected  at  all  with  either  the  ^ite  of  the  one,  or  the  crime  of  the  other.  Her  heart, 
which  was  solely  susceptible  of  ambition,  was  so  taken  up  with  the  desire  of  reigning, 
that  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  the  means  of  supporting  herself  in  Egypl,, 
and  of  retaining  an  absolute  authority  in  her  own  hands  during  her  life.  To  strength- 
en herself  the  better,  she  gave  tlie  kingdom  of  Cyprus  to  Alexander,  her  youngest 
son,  in  order  lo  draw  from  him  the  assistance  she  might  have  occasion  for,  in  case 
Lathyrus  should  ever  dispute  the  authority  she  was  determined  to  keep. 

The  death  of  Cleopatra  in  Syria  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  The  Cyzicenian 
returned  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  to  give  his  brother  battle  a  second  time,  defeat- 
ed him,  and  took  Tryphena,  upon  whom  he  inflicted  the  torments  which  her  cruelty 
to  her  sister  had  well  deserve*!.^ 

Grypus  was  obliged  to  abandon  Syria  to  the  victor.  He  retired  to  Aspendus  in 
Pamphylia,  which  occasioned  his  being  sometimes  called  in  history  the  Aspendian, 
but  returned  a  year  after  into  Syria,  and  repossessed  liimself  of  it.  ^he  two  brothers 
at  len^rth  divided  that  empire  between  them.  The  Cyzicenian  had  Coelosyria  and 
Phneiicia,  and  look  up  his  residence  at  Damascus.  Grypus  had  all  the  rest,  and 
kept  his  court  at  Antioch,  with  great  luxury,  and  many  other  excesses.** 

While  the  two  brothers  were  exhausting  their  forces  against  one  another,  or  indo- 
lently dozing,  after  the  peace,  in  luxurious  ease,  John  Hyrcanus  augmented  his  wealth 

*  A.  M.38Q0      Ant  J.  C,  114. 
t  We  find  in  the  lattm-  editions  of  Jnstin  tln'fi)!lowinc:  words;  "Exircituin  Grypi  sollicitafum,  relet  dotalem, 
ad  maritnm  rh.(liicil:"  wliith  iliows  that  Cleopatra.  liaMug  succeeded  in  cornipiinjjpart  of  the  army  of  Gryptu, 
carried  it  to  her  husband.     Sereral  editions  read ''Cypri"  msteadof  "Grypi,"  which  niiplies.that  Cleopatra  had 
an  armj  in  Cyprus.  |yV.M.3891.     Ant.  J.C.  113. 

i  Her  father  Phyeon  was  the  nnrle  of  Gleopi^tra,  the  mother  of  Grypus. 
fiSed  quanto  Grjpuj  abuuit,  tanto  furor  niuliel)ri  peitinaciaacccaditur,  rata  non  mitericordiff!  ha;e  verba, s«d 
Maori*  ewe.— Ju»un.  H  A.  M.  3802.     Ant.J.C.  U2.  ••A.M.  3893.     Ant.  J.  C  111. 
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and  power;  and  seeino^  that  he  had  iiothiiigp  to  fear  from  ihem,  undertook  to  reduce 
the  city  of  Samaria.  He  sent  Ari^jtobulus  and  Anlitfonus,  two  of  his  sons,  to  lay- 
siege  to  that  place.  The  Samaritans  demanded  aid  of  the  Cyziconian,  kin*]^  of  Da- 
mascus, who  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  two  brothers  quitted  their 
hnes,  and  a  battle  ensued,  wherein  Antiochus  was  defeated,  and  pursued  as  far  as 
Scytfio|)oHs,  escaping  with  great  difficuhy.* 

The  two  brothers,  after  this  victory,  returned  to  the  siege,  and  ])res.scd  the  city  so 
vigorously,  that  it  was  obliged  a  second  time  to  send  to  the  Cyzicenian,  to  solicit  him 
to  come  again  to  its  aid.  But  he  had  not  troops  enough  to  undertake  the  raising  of 
the  siege;  and  Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  treated  with  upon  the  same  head,  who 
furnished  six  thousand  men,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cleopatra  his  mother.  As 
Chelcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews,  were  her  favourites,  both  njinisiers  and  generals, 
the  sons  of  Onia>^,  who  built  the  temple  of  Egvpt,  these  two  ministers,  who  entirely 
governed  her,  influenced  her  in  favour  of  their  nation,  and  out  of  regard  for  them 
she  would  not  do  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews.  She  was  almost  resolved 
to  depose  Lathyrus  for  having  engaged  in  this  war  without  her  consent,  and  even 
against  her  will.f 

When  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Egypt  arriv^ed,  the  Cyzicenian  joined  them  with  his. 
He  was  afraid  to  attack  the  besieging  army,  and  contented  himself  with  flying  par- 
ties and  excursions,  to  ravage  the  country  by  way  of  diversion,  and  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  in  order  to  defentl  themselves  at  home.  But  seeing  that  the 
Jewish  army  did  not  move,  and  that  his  own  Avas  much  diminished  by  the  defeat  of 
some  parties,  desertion,  and  other  accidents,  he  thought  it  improper  to  expose  his 
person  by  continuing  in  the  field  with  an  army  so  much  weakened,  and  retired  to 
Tripoli.  He  left  the  command  of  his  troops  to  two  of  his  best  generals,  Callimander 
and  Epicrates.  The  first  was  killed  in  a  rash  enterprise,  in  which  his  whole  party 
perished  with  him.  Epicrates,  seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  had  no  farther  thoughts 
but  of  serving  his  private  interest  in  the  best  manner  he  could  in  the  present  situation 
of  affairs.  He  treated  secretly  w^th  Hyrcanus,  and,  for  a  sum  of  money,  put  Scy- 
thopolis  into  his  hands,  with  all  the  other  places  which  the  Syrians  possessed  in  the 
country,  without  regard  to  his  duty,  honour  and  reputation;  and  all  for  a  very  incon- 
siderable sum. 

Samaria,  destitute  of  all  appearance  of  relief,  was  obliged,  after  having  sustained 
a  siege  for  a  year,  to  surrender  at  last  to  Hyrcanus,  who  immediately  ordered  it  to 
be  demoHshed.  The  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  were  en- 
tirely razed  and  laid  level  wiLli  the  ground;  and,  to  prevent  its  being  rebuilt,  h^  caus- 
ed large  and  deep  ditches  to  be  cut'through  the  new  plain  where  the  city  had  stood, 
into  which  water  was  turned.  It  was  not  re-established  till  the  time  of  Herod,  who 
gave  the  new  city  which  he  caused  to  be  rebuilt  there,  the  name  of  Sebastos,t  in 
honour  of  Augustus. 

Hyrcanus  s"aw  himself  at  that  time  master  of  all  Judea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  of 
many  places  upon  the  frontiers,  and  became  thereby  one  of  the  most  considerable 
princes  of  his  time.  None  of  his  neighbours  dared  to  attack  him  any  more,  and  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  perfect  tranquillity  with  regard  to  foreign  atfairs. 

But  tow-ard  the  close  of  his  life  he  did  not  find  the  same  repose  at  home.  The 
Pharisees,  a  violent  and  rebellious  sect,  gave  him  much  difficulty.  By  an  affected 
profession  of  an  attachment  to  the  law,  and  a  severity  of  manners,  they  had  acquir- 
ed a  reputation  which  gave  them  great  sway  among  the  people.  Hyrcanus  had  en- 
deavoured, by  all  sorts  of  favours,  to  engage  them  in  his  interests.^  Besides,  liaving 
been  educated  among  them,  and  having  always  professed  to  be  ot  their  sect,  he  had 
protected  and  served  them  upon  all  occasions;  and  to  make  them  more  firmly  his  ad- 
herents, not  long  before  he  had  invited  the  heads  of  them  to  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment, in  which  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  higlily  capable  of  aiTecting  rational  minds. 
He  represented,  that  it  had  always  been  his  intention,  as  they  well  knew,  to  be  just 
in  his  actions  toward  men,  and  to  do  all  things  in  regard  to  God  that  might  be  aij^ree- 
able  to  him,  according  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  Pharisees:  that  he  conjured  ihem, 
therefore,  if  thev  saw  that  he  departed  in  any"  thing  from  the  great  end  he  proposed 
to  himself  in  those  two  rules,  that  they  would  give  him  their  instructKUis,  that  he 
might  amend  and  correct  his  errors.  Su€h  a  disposition  is  highly  laudable  m  prmces, 
and  in  all  men;  but  it  should  be  attendetl  with  prudence  and  discernment.§ 

•A.M.  3894.     Ant.  J.  C.  no.     Joseph.  Antiq.  1,  xiii.  17-19.  t  A.  M.  3895.     Ant.  J.  C.  109. 

{Z»iPxp5,  in  Greek, iig:nifie»  Augustui.  $  A.  M.  "899.    Aut.  J.  C.  19$. 
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The  whole  assembly  applauded  this  discourse,  and  highiy  praised  him  for  it.  One 
man  only,  named  Eleazar,  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious  spirit,  rose  up,  and  spoke  to 
him  to  this  eflect:  "Since  you  desire  that  the  truth  should  be  told  you  with  freedom, 
if  you  would  prove  yourself  just,  renounce  the  high-priesthood,  and  content  yourself 
with  civil  government.''  Hyrcaiuis  was  surprised,  and  asked  him  what  reasons  he 
had  to  give  him  such  counsel.  Eieazar  replied,  that  it  was  known,  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  ancient  persons,  worthy  of  belief,  that  his  mother  was  a  captive,  and  that,  a3 
the  son  of  a  stranger,  he  was  incapable  by  the  law  of  holding  that  office.  If  the  fact 
had  been  true,  Eleazar  would  have  had  reason;  lor  the  law  was  express  in  that  point: 
but  it  was  a  false  supposition,  and  a  mere  calumny;  an!  all  who  were  present  extreme- 
ly blamed  him  for  advancing  it,  and  expressed  great  indignation  on  that  account.* 
This  adventure,  however,  occasioned  great  troubles.  Hyrcanus  was  highly  in- 
censed at  so  insolent  an  attempt  to  deliime  his  mother,  and  call  in  question  the  puritv 
of  his  birth,  and,  in  consequence,  his  right  to  the  high-priesthood.  Jonathan,  his 
intimate  friend,  and  a  zealous  Sadducee,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  in- 
cense him  against  the  whole  party,  and  to  bring  him  over  to  that  of  the  Sadducees. 

Two  powerful  sects  in  Judea,  who  were  directly  opposite  to  each  other  in  opinions 
and  interests,  entirely  divided  the  state;  that  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that  of  the  Sad- 
ducees. The  first  prided  themselv^es  on  an  exact  observance  of  the  law;  to  which 
they  added  a  great  number  of  traditions,  which  they  pretended  to  have  received  from 
their  ancestors,  and  to  which  they  more  strictly  adhered  than  to  the  law  itself,  though 
often  contrary  to  each  otlier.  They  acknowledged  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
in  consequence,  another  life  after  this.  They  afiected  a  show  of  virtue,  regularity, 
and  austerity,  which  acquired  them  great  consideration  with  the  people.  But  under 
that  specious  appearance,  they  concealed  the  greatest  vices:  sordid  avarice,  insup- 
portable pride,  an  insatiable  thirst  of  honours  and  distinctions;  a  violent  desire  of  rul- 
ing alone;  an  envy  that  rose  almost  to  fury  against  all  merit  but  their  own;  an  irre- 
concileable  hatred  for  all  who  presumed  to  contradict  them;  a  spirit  of  reveno;e  capa- 
ble of  the  most  horrid  excesses;  and,  what  was  their  still  more  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic, and  outdid  all  the  rest,  a  black  hypocrisy,  which  always  wore  the  mask  of 
relitrion.  The  Sadducees  rejected  the  Pharisaical  traditions  v^^ith  contempt,  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  admitted  no  felicity 
but  that  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  life.  The  rich  people,  nobility,  and  most  of  those  who 
composed  the  Sanhedrim,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  council  of  the  Jews,  in  which  the 
affiiirs  of  stat'2  and  of  religion  were  determined,  were  of  the  latter  sect. 

Jo:»;ithan,  therefore,  to  bring  ov^er  Hyrcanus  to  his  party,  insinuated  to  him,  that 
what  had  passed  was  not  the  mere  suggestion  of  Eleazar,  but  a  trick  concerted  by 
the  whole  cabal,  of  which  Eieazor  had  only  been  the  tool;  nnd  that  to  convince  him 
of  the  truth,  he  had  only  to  consult  them  upon  the  punishment  which  tlie  calumnia- 
tor deserved;  that  tie  v/ould  find,  if  he  tiiought  fit  to  make  the  experiment,  by  their 
conduct  in  favour  of  the  criminal,  that  they  were  all  of  them  his  accomphces.  Hyr- 
canus Ibliowcd  his  advice,  and  consulted  the  principle  of  the  Pharisees  upon  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  him,  who  had  so  grossly  de.'imied  the  prince  and  high-priest  of  his 
people,  expecting  that  they  would  undoubtedly  condemn  him  to  die.  But  their  an- 
swer was,  that  calumny  was  not  a  capital  crime;  and  that  all  the  punishment  he  de- 
served, was  to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned.  So  much  lenity,  in  so  heinous  a  case, 
made  Hyrcanus  believe  all  that  Jonathan  had  insinuated;  and  he  became  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  whole  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  lie  prohibited,  by  a  decree,  the  observa- 
tion of  the  rules  founded  upon  their  pretended  tradition;  inflicted  penalties  upon  such 
as  disobeyed  that  ordinance;  and  abandoned  their  party  entirely,  to  throw  himself 
into  that  of  the  Sadducees,  their  enemies. 

Hyrcanus  did  not  long  survive  this  storm:  he  died  the  year  following,  after  having 
been  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews  twenty-nine  years.t 

Not  to  interrupt  the  history  of  other  kingdoms,  I  shall  reserve  the  greatest  part  of 
what  regards  the  successors  of  H^n-canus  for  the  article  in  which  1  shall  treat  the 
history  ol' the  Jews  separately. 

We  have  seen  that  I'toieniy  Latliyrus  had  sent  an  army  into  Palestine  to  aid  Sa- 
maria, contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  mother,  and  notwithstanding  her  opposition. t 
She  carried  her  resentment  so  fiir  upon  thisfiticmpt,  and  some  others  of  a  like  nature, 
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agJiinst  her  anthority,  that,  she  took  his  wife  Selena  from  him,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  who  both  died  before  him,  and  obhcrcd  him  to  quit  E^^ypt.  Her  plan  for  doing 
this  was,  to  have  some  of  his  favourite  eunuchs  wounded,  and  produced  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people  at  Alexandria.  She  caused  it  to  be  reported,  that  he  had  used  them 
so  barbarously  for  havinn;  endeavoured  to  defend  her  a^ainsi  his  violence,  and  in- 
flamed the  p3oi)le  so  muc'.i  hy  this  lirtion,  which  co:.viiiced  them  that  he  desi!j;ned 
to  kill  her,  thiit  they  immediately  rose  agninst  Lathyrus,  and  would  have  torn  him 
in  pieces,  if  he  lind  not  escaped  from  the  port  in  a  ship,  which  set  sail  as  soon  as  he 
got  on  board.  Cleopatra  sent  soon  after  for  Alexander,  her  younrrest  son,  to  whom 
she  had  tjiven  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  made  him  king  of  Egypt  in  his  brother's 
stead,  whom  she  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  the 
other  quilled. 

Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  after  havin^n  put  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom 
in  good  order,  marched  against  the  people  of  Ptolemais,  beat  them,  and  ohlioed  them 
to  shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls,  where  he  besieged  them.  They  sent  to  de- 
mand aid  of  Lathyrus,  who  went  thither  in  person.  But  the  besieged  changing  their 
sentiments,  from  the  apprehension  of  having  him  f()r  their  master,  Lathyrus  dissem- 
bled his  resentment  for  the  present.  He  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  a  treaty 
with  Alexander,  when  he  was  apprized  that  the  latter  was  negotiating  secretly  with 
Cleopatra,  to  engage  her  to  join  him  with  all  her  forces,  in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  Pa- 
lestine. Lathyrus  became  his  declared  enemy,  and  resolved  to  do  him  all  the  injury  he 
could.* 

The  next  year  he  did  not  fail  in  that  point.  He  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies, 
and  detached  one  of  them,  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  generals,  to  lay  siege  to 
Ptolemais,  with  which  place  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied;  and  with  the  other 
marched  in  person  against  Alexander.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaza  had  supplied  La- 
thyrus with  a  considerable  number  of  troops.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  between 
them  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Alexander  lost  thirty  thousand  men,  without 
including  tne  prisoners  taken  by  Lathyrus  after  the  victory. 

A  most  cnal  and  horrid  action  is  related  of  Lathyrus  upon  this  occasion.  The 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  sained  this  battle,  in  going  to  take  up  his  quarters 
in  the  neighbouring  villacjes,  he  found  them  full  of  women  and  children,  and  caused 
them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  bodies  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into 
cauldrons,  as  if"  he  intended  to  make  his  army  sup  upon  them.  His  design  was  to 
have  it  believed,  that  his  troops  eat  human  flesh,  to  spread  the  greater  terror  through- 
out the  country.  Could  one  believe  such  a  barbarity  possible,  or  that  any  man 
should  ever  conceive  so  wild  a  thought.''  Josephus  reports  this  fact  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  Strabo,  and  another  author. 

'  Lathyrus,  afler  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  not  having-  any  enemy  in  the  field,  ravag- 
ed and  laid  waste  all  the  low  country.  Without  the  succours  biought  by  Cleopa- 
tra the  following  year,  Alexander  w^ould  have  been  undone;  for,  after  so  considerable 
a  loss,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  and  make  head  against  his 
enemy. 

That  princess  saw  plainly,  that  if  Lathyrus  made  himself  master  of  Judea  and 
Phoenicia,  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  enter  Eiiypt,  and  to  dethrone  her;  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  his  pronref^s.  For  tl;at  purpose  she  raised  an  army, 
and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Chelcias  and  Ananias,  the  tv/o  Jews  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  before.!  She  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  the  same  time,  to  transport  her  troops;  and 
embarking  with  them  herself,  landed  in  Phoenicia.  Site  carried  with  her  a  great  sum 
of  money,  and  her  richest  jewels.  For  their  security,  in  case  of  accident,  she  chose 
the  isle  of  Cos  for  their  repository,  and  sent  thither,  at  the  same  time,  her  grandson 
Alexander,  the  son  of  him  who  reigned  jointly  with  her.  When  Mithridates  made 
himself  master  of  that  island,  and  of  the  treasures  laid  up  there,  he  took  that  young 
prince  into  his  care,  and  srave  him  an  education  suitable  to  his  birth.  Alexander 
withdrew  by  stealth  from  Mithridates  some  time  after,  and  took  refiiere  with  S\lla, 
who  received  him  well,  took  him  under  his  protection,  carried  him  to  Rome,  and  at 
length  set  him  upon  the  throne  of  Eirypt,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. t 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  made  Lathyrus  immediately  raise  the  siege  of  Ptolemais, 
which  he  had  continued  till  then.  He  retired  into  Coelosyria.  She  detached  Chelcias 
with  part  of  her  army  to  pursue  him,  and  with  the  other,  commanded  by  Ananias, 
formed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  in  person.     Chelcias,  who  commanded  the  first  detach- 
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ment,  havhior  been  killed  in  the  expedition,  his  death  put  a  stop  to  every  thincT-  La- 
thyrus,  to  take  advantage  of  the  disorder  occasioned  by  that  loss,  threw  himself  w-iih 
all  his  forces  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding  it  without  defence  in  the  absence  of  his 
mother,  who  had  carried  her  best  troops  into  Phosiiicia.*  He  was  mistaken.  The 
troops  which  Cleopatra  had  left  there,  held  (7ut  till  the  arrival  of  those  she  detached 
to  reinforce  them  from  Phoenicia,  upon  receiving  advice  of  his  design.  He  was  re- 
duced to  return  into  Palestine,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Gaza. 

Cleopatra,  however,  pushed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  with  so  much  vigour,  that  she 
at  last  took  it.  As  soon  as  she  entered  it,  Alexander  made  her  a  visit,  and  brought 
rich  presents  with  him,  to  recommend  him  to  her  favour.  But  what  conduced  most 
to  his  success,  was  her  hatred  lor  her  son  Lathyrus;  which  was  alone  sufficient  to  as- 
sure him  of  a  good  reception. 

Some  persons  of  Cleopatra's  court  observed  to  her,  that  she  had  now  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  making  herself  mistress  of  Judea,  and  all  Alexander's  dominions,  by  seiz- 
ing his  person:  tliey  even  pressed  her  to  take  advantage  of  it,  which  she  would  have 
done,  had  it  not  been  for  Ananias.  But  he  represented  to  her  how  base  and  infamous 
it  would  be  to  treat  an  ally  in  that  manner,  engaged  with  her  in  the  same  cause;  that 
it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  honour  and  faith,  vvdiich  are  the  foundations  of  society; 
that  such  conduct  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  her  interests,  and  would  draw  upon 
her  the  abhorrence  of  all  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  In  fine,  he  so 
effectually  used  his  reasons  and  influence,  which  he  employed  to  the  utmost  for  the 
preservation  of  his  countryman  and  relation,  that  she  yielded  to  his  opinion,  and  re- 
newed her  alliance  with  Alexander,  Of  what  infinite  value  to  princes  is  a  wise  min- 
ister, who  has  courage  enough  to  oppose  their  unjust  undertakings  with  vigour! 
Alexander  retwrned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  at  length  set  another  good  army  on  foot, 
with  which  he  passed  the  Jordan,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Gadara. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  after  having  wintered  at  Gaza,  perceiving  that  his  efforts  would 
be  ineffectual  against  Palestine,  while  his  mother  supported  it,  abandoned  that  design, 
and  returned  into  Cyprus.  She,  on  her  side,  retired  also  into  Egypt,  and  the  country 
was  delivered  from  them  both.f 

Being  informed,  upon  her  return  into  Alexandria,  that  Lathyrus  bad  entered  into  a 
treaty  at  Damascus  with  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  and  that  with  the  aid  he  expect- 
ed from  him,  he  was  preparing  to  make  a  new  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown 
of  Egypt;  that  queen,  to  make  a  diversion,  gave  her  daughter  Selena,  whtvn  she  had 
taken  from  Lathyrus,  to  Antiochus  Grypus,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a  consid- 
erable number  of  troops,  and  great  sums  of  money,  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  at- 
tack his  brother,  the  Cyzicenian,  with  vigour.  The  affair  succeeded  as  she  intended. 
The  war  was  renewed  between  the  two  brothers,  and  the  Cyzicenian  had  so  much 
employment  on  his  hands  at  home,  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  assist  Lathyrus, 
who  was  thereby  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.:}: 

Ptolemy  Alexander,  his  younu-est  brother,  whom  she  had  placed  upon  the  throne 
in  conjunction  with  herself,  shocked  by  the  barbarous  cruelly  with  which  she  pursued 
his  brother  Lathyrus,  especially  in  depriving  him  of  his  wife  to  give  her  to  his  ene- 
my, and  observing,  besides,  that  the  greatest  crimes  cost  her  nothing,  when  the  grati- 
fication of  her  ambition  was  concerned,  did  not  believe  himself  safe  near  her,  and 
chose  to  abandon  the  throne,  and  retire;  pr«^ferring  a  quiet  life  without  fear  in  banish- 
ment, to  reigning  with  so  wicked  and  cruel  a  mother,  with  whom  he  was  perpetually 
in  danger.  It  was  not  without  urgent  solicitation  he  was  prevailed,  upon  to  return; 
for  the  people  could  not  resolve  that  she  should  reign  alone,  though  they  well  knew 
that  she  gave  hef  son  only  the  name  of  king;  that  from  the  death  of  Physcon  she 
had  always  engrossed  the  royal  authority  to  herself;  and  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
disgrace  of  Lathyrus,  which  had  cost  him  his  crown  and  wife,  was  his  having  pre- 
sumed to  act  in  one  instance  without  her. 

The  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  happened  this  year.  He  was  assassinated  by 
Heracleon,  one  of  his  own  vassals,  after  having  reigned  twenty-seven  years.  He  left 
five  sons.  Seleucus  the  eldest  succeeded  him.  The  four  others  were  Antiochus  and 
Philip,  twins;  Demetrius  Eiichares,  and  Antiochus  Dionysius.  They  were  all  kings 
in  their  turns,  or  at  least  pretended  to  the  crown.§ 

Ptolemy  Apion,  son  of  Physcon  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  his  father  had  given  the 
kingdom  of  Cyrenaica,  dying  without  issue,  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  by  will, 
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who,  instead  of  taking  advantajre  of  that  legacy,  gave  the  cities  their  liherty,  which 
soon  filled  the  whole  country  with  tyrants;  because  the  most  powerllil  persons  of  each 
of  those  small  states  were  t()r  making  themselves  sovereigns  of  them.  Lucullus,  in 
passing  that  way  against  Mithridates,  remedied  those  disorders  in  some  measure;  but 
there  was  no  other  means  of  re-establishing  peace  and  good  order,  than  by  reducing 
the  country  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  was  afterwards  done.* 

Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  seized  Antioch.  after  the  death  of  Grypus,  and  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  dispossess  the  children  of  Grypus  of  the  rest  of  the  kinofdom. 
But  Seleucus,  who  was  in  possession  of  many  other  good  cities,  maintained  himself 
against  him,  and  found  means  to  support  his  right.t 

Tigranes,  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  kept  a  hostage  by  the 
Parthians  during  the  \\\e  of  his  lather,  was  released  at  his  death,  and  set  upon  the 
throne,  on  condition  that  he  should  resign  certain  places  to  the  Parthians.  This  hap- 
pened twenty-five  years  before  lie  espoused  the  part  of  Mithridates  against  the  Ro- 
mans. I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  this  Tigranes,  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia.]: 

The  Cyzicenian,  who  saw  that  Seleucus  strengthened  himself  every  day  in  Syria, 
set  out  from  Antioch  to  give  him  battle;  but  being  defeated,  he  was  made  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death.  Seleucus  entered  Antioch,  and  saw  himself  in  possession  of  the 
whole  empire  of  Syria,  but  could  not  keep  it  long.  Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the 
Cyzicenian,  who  made  his  escape  from  Antioch  when  Seleucus  took  it,  went  to  Ara- 
dus,  an  island  and  city  of  Phoenicia,  where  he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  kinfj.§ 
From  thence  he  marched  with  a  considerable  army  against  Seleucus,  obtained  a  great 
victory  over  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Mopsuestia.  a  city  of  Cilicia, 
and  to  abandon  all  the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  tlie  victor.  In  this  retirement  he  oppress- 
ed the  inhabitants  so  much  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  subsidies  upon  them,  that  at 
length  they  mutinied,  invested  the  house  where  he  resided,  and  set  it  on  fire.  He, 
and  all  who  were  in  it,  perished  in  the  flames. || 

Antiochus  and  Philip,  the  twin  sons  of  Grypus,  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  broth- 
er Seleucus,  marched  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  they  could  raise  against  Mopsues- 
tia. They  took  and  demolished  the  city,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
But  on  their  return,  Eusebes  charged  them  near  the  Orontes, -.iud  defeated  them, 
Antiochus  was  drowned,  in  endeavouring  to  swim  his  horse  over  that  river.  Philip- 
made  a  fine  retreat,  with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  which  soon  increased  to  such 
a  number,  as  enabled  him  to  keep  the  field,  and  dispute  the  empire  with  Eusebes.1I 

The  latter,  to  streuTthen  himself  upon  the  throne,  had  married  Selena,  the  widow 
of  Grvpus.  That  politic  princess,  upon  the  decease  of  her  husband,  had  found  means 
10  secure  part  of  the  empire  in  her  own  possession,  and  had  provided  herself  with 
good  troops.  Eusebes  married  her,  therefore,  for  the  augmentation  of  his  forces. 
Lathyrus  from  whom  she  had  been  taken,  to  avenge  himself  for  that  injury,  sent  to 
Cnidos  for  Demetrius  Euchares,  the  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  wlio  was  brought  up  in 
that  place,  and  made  him  king  at  Damascus.  Eusebes  and  Philip  were  too  much 
employed  against  each  other,  to  prevent  that  blow.  For  though  Eusebes  had  well 
retrieved  his  affairs,  and  augmented  his  power  by  his  marriage,  Philip,  however,  still 
supported  himself,  and  at  last  so  completely  defeated  Eusebes  in  a  great  battle,  that 
he  was  reduced  to  abandon  his  dominions,  and  take  refuge  among  the  Parthians, 
whose  king  at  that  time  was  Mithridates  II.  surnamed  the  Great.  The  empire  of 
Syria  by  this  means  became  divided  between  Philip  and  Demetrius. 

'Two  years  after,  Eusebes,  assisted  by  the  Parthians,  returned  into  Syria,  repos- 
sessed himself  of  part  of  what  he  had  before,  and  involved  Philip  in  new  difficulties. 
Another  competitor  fell  alsojupon  his  hands,  almost  at  the  same  time;  this  was  Antio- 
chus Dionysius,  his  brother,  tlie  fit^th  son  of  Grypus.  He  seized  the  city  of  Damascus^ 
made  himself  king  of  Coelosyria,  and  supported  himself  in  it  for  three  years. 

Affairs  were  not  more  quiet,  nor  crime  and  perfidy  less  frequent  in  Egypt,  than  m 
Syria.  Cleopatra,  not  being  able  to  suffer  a  companion  in  the  supreme  authority,  nor 
to  admit  her  son  Alexander  to  share  the  honour  of  the  throne  with  her,  resolved  to 
rid  herself  of  him,  in  order  to  reign  alone  for  ihe  future.  Tli;it  prince,  who  was  ap- 
prized of  her  design,  prevented  her,  and  put  her  to  death.     She  was  a  monster  of  a 

•A.M.  3903.     Ant.  J.  C.  96,     Liv,  Epist.l.  Ixx.    PJut.  in  Lucul.  p.  4f;2.     .Tu>tin.  1.  xxxix.  c.  5.  . 

t  A.  M.  3009.  Ant.  J- C.  95.     Porphyr.  in  GroEC.  Seal. 
tA.M.3909.    Ant.J.C.95.     Justin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  3.    Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  118.     Strab.  I.xi.  p.  53X. 
§A.M.  3910.     Ant.  J.  C.  94.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiw.  c.  25.     Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  132.    Porphyr.  in  Orae.&cai. 
IA.M.3911.    AdUJ.C.93.  ^A    M.3912.    Am.J.C.92. 
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woman,  who  had  spared  neither  mother,  sons,  nor  daughters,  and  had  sacrificed  every 
thin<-»-  to  the  ambitious  desire  of  reigning.  Siie  was  punished  in  this  manner  lor  her 
crimes,  and  b}'^  a  crime  equal  to  her  own.* 

I  do  not  do'ubt  that  the  reader,  as  well  as  myself,  is  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight 
of  so  dreadful  a  scene  as  our  kisLory  has  for  some  time  exhibited.  It  furnishes  us  no 
where  with  such  Irequent  and  sudden  revolutions,  nor  with  examples  of  so  many 
kino-s  dethroned,  betrayed,  and  murdered  by  their  nearest  relations,  their  brothers, 
sons,  mothers,  wives,  friends,  and  conhdants;  who  all,  in  cool  blood,  with  premeditat- 
ed design,  reflection,  and  concerted  policy,  employed  the  most  odious  and  most  in- 
human^means  to  those  eiiects.  ISever  was  the  anger  of  Heaven  more  distinguished, 
or  more  dreadful,  than  afjainst  these  princes  and  people.  We  see  here  a  sad  Compli- 
cation of  the  blackest  and  most  detestable  crimes,  perlidy,  imposture  of  heirs,  divorces, 
poisoning,  and  ince-st.  Princes  on  a  sudden  bepame  monsterSj  disputing  treachery 
and  wickedness  with  each  other,  attaining  crowns  with  rapidity,  and  disappearing  as 
soon;  reigning  only  to  satiate^heir  passions,  and  to  render  their  people  unhappy. 
Such  a  situatii)n  of  a  kinodom,  wherein  all  orders  of  the  state  are  in  confusion,  all 
laws  des;>:sed,  justice  abolished,  all  crimes  secure  of  impunity,  denotes  approaching 
ruin,  and  seems  to  call  lor  it  in  the  loudest  njanner. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Alexandria,  that  Alexander  had  caused  his  mother  to 
be  put  to  death,  that  horrid  crime  made  the  parricide  so  odious  to  his  subjects,  that 
they  could  not  endure  him  any  longer.  They  expelled  him,  and  called  Lathyrus, 
whom  they  replaced  upon  the  throne,  in  which  he  supported  himself  to  his  death. 
Alexander  having  got  some  ships  together,  endeavoured  to  return  into  Egypt  the 
year  following,  but  without  success.  He  perished  soon  after  in  a  new  expedition 
which  he  undertook. 

The  Syrians,  weary  of  the  continual  wars  made  in  their  country  by  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Seleucus  for  the  sovereignty,  and  other  calamities,  in  which  they  were  per- 
petually exposed,  resolved  at  last  to  exclude  them  all,  and  to  submit  to  a  foreign  prince 
wh^  might  deliver  them  from  the  many  evils  those  divisions  occasioned,  and  restore 
the  trariquillity  of  their  country.  Some  had  thoughts  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus; 
others  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  But,  the  former  was  actually  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  and  the  other  had  always  been  the  enemy  of  Syria.  They  there- 
fore determined  upon  electins;  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
acquaint  liim  with  their  resolution,  and  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him.  He  agreed 
to  it,  came  to  Syria,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown,  Avhich  he  wore  eighteen  years. 
He  governed  that  kingdom  fourteen  years  together  by  a  viceroy  named  Megadates, 
whomhedid  notrecall  from  that  office,  "till  he  had  occasion  for  him  against  the  Romans.+ 

Eusebes,  being  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  his  subjects  and  Tigranes,  took  re- 
fuo-e  in  Cilicia,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  concealment  and  obscurity. 
As"  to  Philip,  it  was  not  known  what  became  of  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
killed  in  some  action  with  Tigranes.  Selena,  the  wife  of  Eusebes,  retained  Ptolemais, 
with  part  of  Phoenicia  and  Coelosyria,  and  reigned  there  many  years  after,  which 
enabled  her  to  give  her  two  sons  an  education  worthy  of  their  birth.J  The  eldest 
was  called  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  and  the  youngest  Seleucus  Cybiosactes.  I  shall  have 
occacion  to  speak  of  them  in  the  sequel. 

Some  time  after  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  been  replaced  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
a  considerable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  rebels  being  overthrown 
and  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city  of  Thebes,  where  they 
defended  themselves  with  incredible  obstinacy.  It  was  at  length  taken,  after  a  siege 
of  three  years.  Lathyrus  used  it  with  so  much  rigour,  that  from  being  the  greatest 
and  richest  city  till  then  in  Egypt,  it  was  almost  reduced  to  nothing.§ 

Lathyrus  did  not  long  survive  the  ruin  oi*  Thebes.  To  compute  from  ihe  death  of 
his  fatiier,  he  had  reigned  thirty-six  years:  eleven  jointly  with  his  mother  in  Egypt, 
eichleen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  alone  in  Egypt,  after  ])is  mother's  death.  Cleopatra, 
his  daughter,  succeeded  him,  who  was  his  only  legitimate  issue.  Her  proper  name 
was  Be'renice:  but  by  the  established  custom  of  that  house,  all  the  sons  were  called 
Ptolemv,  and  tlie  daughters  Cleopatra. I| 

Sylla",  at  that  time  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  sent  Alexander  to  take  possession 
of  the  crown  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Lathyrus,  as  tjie  nearest  male  heir 
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of  the  deceased.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Alexander  who  had  put  his  mother  to  death. 
But  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  already  set  Cleopatra  upon  tlie  ihrone,  and  she 
had  been  six  months  in  possession  of  it  when  Alexander  arrived.  To  accommodate 
the  difference,  and  not  to  draw  Sylla,  the  master  of  Rome,  and,  in  consequence,  dis- 
penser of  law  to  ihe  universe,  upon  their  hands,  it  was  agreed,  that  Cleopatra  and 
he  should  marry,  and  reign  jointly.  But  Alexander,  who  either  did  not  approve  of 
her  for  a  wife,  or  would  have  no  associate  in  the  throne,  caused  her  to  be  put  to 
death  nineteen  days  after  their  marriage,  and  reigned  alone  fifteen  years.  Murder 
and  parricide  were  no  longer  reckoned  as  any  thing  in  those  times,  and  might  be  said 
to  have  grown  into  fashion  among  princes  and  princesses.* 

Some  time  after,  Nicomedes  king  of  Bilhynia  died,  having  first  made  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.  His  country  by  that  means  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  Cyrenaica  did  also  the  same  year.  The  Romans,  instead  ol"  appropriating 
ihe  latter  to  themselves,  had  granted  it  liberty.  Twenty  years  had  since  elapsed, 
during  which  lime  sedition  and  tyranny  had  occasioned  infinite  calamities.  It  is  said, 
that  the  Jews,  who  had  been  long  settled  there,  and  composed  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  contributed  very  much  to  those  disorders.  The  Romans,  to  put  a  stop  to 
them,  were  obliged  to  accept  Cyrenaica,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  the 
last  king's  will,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  Roman  province.! 

•ECTION    VII POMPEY    DISPOSSESSES  ANTIOCHUS    ASIATICUS  OF  THE    KINGDOM  OP  SYRIA. 

TROUBLES    IN    JUDEA    AND    EGYPT. 

Some  troubles  which  happened  in  Egypt,  occasioned  by  the  disgust  taken  against 
Alexander,  made  Selena,  the  sister  of  Lathyrus,  conceived  thoughts  of  pretending 
CO  the  crown.  She  sent  her  two  sons,  Antiochus  Asiaticus  and  Seleucus,  whom  she 
had  by  Antiochus  Eusebes,  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  senate  in  her  behalf.  The  imp>or- 
tant  affairs  which  employed  Rome,  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Mithridates, 
and  perhapes  the  motives  of  policy,  from  which  she  had  always  opposed  the  kings 
who  were  for  joining  the  forces  of  Egypt  with  those  of  Syria,  prevented  the  princes 
from  obtaining  what  they  demanded.  After  a  residence  of  two  years  at  Rome,  and 
ineffectual  solicitations,  they  set  out  upon  their  return  into  their  own  kingdom.} 

The  eldest,  called  Antiochus,  resolved  to  pass  by  the  way  of  Sicily .§  He  expe- 
rienced an  insult  there,  which  is  hardly  credible,  and  shows  how  much  Rome  was 
corrupted  in  the  times  we  speak  of;  to  what  excess  the  avarice  of  the  magistrates 
sent  into  the  provinces  rose;  and  what  horrid  rapine  they  committed  with  impunity, 
and  in  the  sight,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  world. 

Verres  was  at  that  time  praetor  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  Antiochus 
had  arrived  at  Syracuse,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and  had  been  told,  that  that 
prince  had  very  many  rare  and  precious  things  with  him,  he  judged  his  arrival  a  kind 
of^  rich  inheritance  fallen  to  him.  He  began  by  sending  Antiochus  some  consider- 
able presents,  consisting  of  wine,  oil,  and  corn.  He  then  invited  him  to  supper.  The 
hall  was  magnificently  adorned;  the  tables  set  off  with  all  his  vessels  of  iiie  most  ex- 
cellent workmanship,' of  which  he  had  a  great  number.  The  feast  wa'^  sumptuous 
and  delicate,  for  he  had  taken  care  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make  it  so.  In 
a  word,  the  king  withdrew,  well  convinced  of  the  prsetor's  magnificence,  and  still  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  the  honourable  reception  he  had  given  him. II 

He  invited  Verres  to  supper  in  his  turn;  exposed  all  his  riches,  multitudes  of  silver 
vessels,  and  many  cups  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  after  the  custom  of  kings,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  Syria.  There  was  among  the  rest  a  very  large  vessd  ibr  wine, 
made  of  one  precious  stone.     Verres  took  each  of  these  vessels  into  his  hand  one 

♦  Appian.  de  Bel.  Civ.  p.  414.    Porphyr.  in  Gia»c.  Seal.  p.  <*0. 
••  t  A.  M.  3928.    Ant.  J.  C.  76.      Appian.  in  Mithridat.  p.  213.    De  Bell.  Civil.  I.  i.  p.  42a    Liv.  Epist.  L  Ixx. 
et  xciii.    Plut.  in  Lucul.  i>.  492. 

tRe^es  Syriae,  reges.  Aiitiochi  filios  pueros,  scitis  Romce  nnper  fiiisse,  qui  vencranf  non  propter  Syna;  reg- 
nam,  nam  id  s.ne  controveisia  obtinebant,  nt  a  pane  et  a  m  Joribus  accepeiant,  sed  ruijnii  i  -'Cjiypt'  "d  se  ct 
Seleuam  matrem  suam  |)ertinere  aibitrabaiitiir.  Hi.  po>tqnani  tempo, ibiis  populi  Romani  c  .cl'isi,  per  senatum 
atjere  quae  voluerant  noil  potueruut,  in  Syriam  in  ivgnuiu  patiiuni  piole<;ti  sunt.  A.  '^l.  S'Sl.  Ant.  J.  C.  73. 
Cic.  Orat.  VI.  in  Ver.  n.  61—67.  "■'' 

§  Eoniin  alter,  qm  Antiochus  vocatur,  iter  per  Sicilitm  facere  voluitt 

Illtaqueisto(Verre)  pi-DStore  venit  Svracusas.  Hic  VeiTcs  hErcditateni  sibi  venisse  arbilni:r,?  est,  qnod  in 
ejus  regnum  ac  manus  venerat  is,  queni'iste  et  andieiat  nuilt:i  seciiiii  pivchira  lirbeie.  et  suspuioaHir.  ^  Utit 
liomini  munera  satis  lar.<;.;  ticec  a  usum  domesticum,  vine,  olei,  qno.l  visum  ei-;it,  etiain  tnlici  ..;  oU  satis  esset. 
Deindei-psum  re!?em  ad  cffiiiam  invitat.  Exornat  ample  n.aern  fif.que  incliin'im.  KnpjiiU  e:t,  quilxis  aUun- 
dabat,plnrnnaac  puleherrimavasa  argil. tea— Omnibus  tuiai  ri  litis  nistnictiim  et  paivi.im  nt  sit  convjvium. 
Quid  melta?    Rex  ita  discessit,  ut  et  istum  copiose  ornatum,  et  se  liuuorihce  acctplum  aibiiraietur. 
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after  the  other,  praised  and  admired  them;  the  king  rejoiced  that  the  prseter  of  the 
Roman  people  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  entertainment.* 

From  thenceforth  the  latter  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  plundering  Antiochus, 
and  sending  him  awa^'-  robhed  of  all  his  rich  effects.  He  sent  to  desire  that  he  would 
let  him  have  the  finest  of  the  vessels  he  had  seen  at  his  house,  under  pretence  of 
showing  them  to  this  worl^men.  The  prince,  who  did  not  know  Verres,  complied 
without  difficulty  or  suspicion.  The  preetor  sent  again,  to  desire  that  he  would  lend 
him  the  vessel  made  of  a  single  precious  stone,  that  he  might  consider  it  more  ex- 
actly, as  he  said.     The  king  sent  him  that  also.t 

But  to  crown  all,  the  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  we  speak,  had  carried  a  branch 
sconce  with  them  to  Rome,  of  singular  beauty,  as  well  from  the  precious  stones  with 
which  it  was  adorned,  as  its  exquisite  workmanship.  With  this  they  intended  to 
adorn  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  burned  during  the  wars  between  Marius  and 
Sylla,  and  was  then.rebuilding.  But  that  edifice  not  being  finished,  they  would  not 
leav^e  it  behind  them,  nor  suffer  any  one  to  have  a  sight  of  it;  in  order  that  when  it 
should  appear  at  a  proper  time  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  surprise  might  add  to 
the  admiration  of  it,  and  the  charm  of  novelty  give  new  splendour  to  tlic  present. 
They  therefore  chose  to  carry  it  back  into  Syria,  resolving  to  send  ambassadors  to 
otfer  this  rare  and  magnificent  gift,  among  many  others,  to  the  god,  when  they  should 
know  that  his  statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple.^ 

Verres  was  informed  of  all  this  by  some  secret  means;  for  the  prince  had  taken 
care  to  have  the  sconce  concealed,  not  that  he  feared  or  suspected  any  thing,  but 
that  few  people  might  see  it  before  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  public  view  of  the 
Romans.  The  prsetor  demanded  it  of  the  king,  and  earnestly  begged  him  to  send 
it  to  him,  expressing  a  great  desire  to  examine  it,  and  promising  to  let  no  one  else 
see  it.  The  young  prince,  with  the  candour  and  simplicity  of  whose  youth  the  no- 
ble sentiments  of  his  mind  were  united,  was  far  from  suspecting  any  bad  design. 
He  ordered  his  officers  to  carry  the  sconce  secretly  to  Yerres,  well  covered  from  sight, 
which  wasdone  accordingly.  As  soon  as  the  wrappers  were  taken  off,  and  the  prte- 
ter  beheld  it,  he  cried  out,  "this  is  a  present  worthy  of  a  prince,  worthy  of  a  king  of 
Syria,  worthy  of  the  Capitol."  For  it  was  amazincjly  splendid,  from  the  quantity 
of  fine  jewels  with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  the  variety  of  the  workmanship,  in 
which  art  seemed  to  vie  with  the  materials;  and  at  the  same" time  of  so  large  a  size, 
that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  used  in  the  palaces  of 
men,  but  to  adorn  a  vast  and  superb  temple.  The  officers  of  Antiochus  having 
given  the  preetor  full  time  to  consider  it,  prepared  to  carry  it  back,  but  were  told  by 
him,  that  he  would  examine  it  more  at  his  leisure,  and  that  his  curiosity  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  gratified.  He  then  bade  them  go  home,  and  leave  the  scones  with  him. 
Tliey  accordingly  returned  without  it.§ 

The  king  was  not  alarmed  at  firsts  and  had  no  suspicions:  but  several  days  elapsed, 
^nd  the  sconce  was  not  brought  home.  The  prince  therefore  sent  to  demand  it  of 
the  prffitor.who  put  it  offtilfthe  next  day;  but  it  was  not  returned.  At  length  he 
applied  in  person  to  him,  and  requested  him  to  restore  it.     Who  would  believe  it? 

•  Vocat  ad  cccnam  deinde  ipse  praitorem.  Expoiiit  siias  copins  omnes;  mnltiira  arpfentuni,  non  paiica  cthm 
pocula  ex  aiiro,  qu;p,  iit  raos  est  repfiiis,  et  niaxime  in  Syria,  cremmis  eiant  disfiiuta  claiissimis.  Erat  etiam  vas 
viiiariiim  ex  una  j;enin)a  perj^ramli.— Iste  ununiqnrdque  viis  in  nmnus  siinieir,  laudaie,  inirari.  Ilex  gaudere 
praeiori  populi  Romani  satis  jticnndnm  et  (riatiim  illiid  essecon\ivium.  ' 

t  Posteaquatn  inde  discessnm  est,coi^itare  est  nihil  aliiid,  qnod  ijisa  res  dcclaravir.nisi  qiiemadmodtim  reg^m 
«x  provmeia  spoliatnmexpellatnmque  dimittertt.  Mittit  roRalum  vasaea,qiife  pulclierrimaapud  ilium  viderat: 
ait  se  sins  ca-latoribus  velle  osiendere.  Rex,  qui  istum  non  nossct,  sine  ulla  suspicionc,  libentissirae  dedil. 
Miltit  etiam  triillam  geinmeani  n)i,'anini;  ve'le  se  «am  dili^entius  toiisidtrnre.     Ea  qnoqne  mittitur. 

t  Nunc,  reliqnum, judicts,  atundite.  — Candelabrum  e  j,'emniis  claiissimis  opeie  miiabih  jjerfectum,  re^shi, 
quos  dico,  Romam  cum  attiilisseju  m  in  Cai)itolio  ponerent:  quod  noiidum  eiiam  peif'ectuin  templuiii  oiTender- 
anf,neque  poiiere,  neqiie  vui^fo  ostendeie  ac  prof  rie  voluenint;  nt,  et  magnificentius  videretiir,  cum  suo  tem- 
]>orc  in  sella  .lovis  Opt.  Max.  Doiiereiur,  et  clarius,  cum  puleiiriiudo  ejus  recens  ad  oeulos  liominnmatque  inte- 
pra  pcrveniret.  Statuerunt  id  seciim  in  Syriam  rcportare,  ut,  cum  audissent  simuJacnim  Jovis  Opt.  Max  de- 
dicatuni.lejjaios  miitcicnl,  qui  cudi  caeteris  lebus  illud  quoque  eximiiini  alque  pukherrimum  douum  in  Cani- 
tolnim  afferrent. 

}  Pervenit  res  ad  istius  aurcs  ncscio  qnomodo.  Nam  rex  id  cclatum  volnerat,  non  quo  qnidqnam  ir.etneret 
ant  sHspicaretur,  sed  nt  ne  midii  illnd  ante  peiciperent  oculis.  qiiam  jwpulus  Romanus.  Iste  petit  a  rege,  e: 
euin  plurimis  verbis  rogat,  nti  ad  scjnitiat:  cupere  se  dieit  inspicere,  neqiie  sealiis  videndi  potestatem  essefiac- 
tupjm.  Antiodius,  qui  animo  et  p>i|'rili  esse  tet  rei^io,  nihil  cle  istius  improbitate  suspicatus  est.  Impernt  suis, 
Ut  id  in  prpetoriiim  involutiini  qiiannipcnltissiine  dclerrent.  Quo  posteaquam  attulerunt,  involucrisque  rejece 
^s  constiiueianf,  iste  ciamare  coepii,  dignam  rem  esse  regno  Syria-,  digr.am  legLo  n.unere,  dignam  capitolio. 
Eteniin  erat  eo  spleiidore,qni  exclarissimis  et  i)luninis  geinmis,  esse  debebat,  ea  varietate  opcrum,  ut  ars  certare 
videremr  cum  copia;  ea  magnitiidine,  ut  intelligi  posset,  non  ad  honiinum  aiipaiaium,  sed  .ad  am])lissimi  templi 
omanieiiium,  esse  facriim.  Quod  cum  satis  jam  perspexisse  viderelur,  tolWre  incipiiint  ut  refeirent.  Iste  ait 
»e  yclle  illud  <tiam  atqiie 'etiam  consideiare;  ntquani  se  esse  snliatum.  Jubet  illos  discedere,  et  candelabrum 
relinqueie.    Sic  illiiuui  inancsad  Antiochum  xeverlunlur. 
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That  very  sconce,  Avhich  Verresknew  from  the  prince  himself  was  to  he  set  up  in  the 

Capitol,  aad  designed  for  the  great  Jupiter,  and  the  Roman  people,  he  earnestly  en- 
treated tiie  prince  to  give  him.  Antiochus  excusing  himself,  holh  Irom  the  vow  he 
had  made  to  consecrate  it  to  Jupiter,  and  the  judgment  which  the  several  nations  that 
had  been  concerned  in  the  workmanship  of  it,  and  knew  lor  Avhom  it  was  desio-ned, 
would  pass  upon  such  an  action;  the  praetor  began  to  threaten  him  in  the  shrTrpest 
terms:  but  when  he  saw  that  his  menaces  had  no  more  effect  than  his  entreaties,  he 
ordered  the  prince  to  quit  his  province  before  night;  and  alleged  f()r  his  reason,  that 
he  had  received  advice  from  good  authority,  that  pirates  of  Syria  were  about  toland 
in  Sicily.* 

The  king  upon  that  withdrew  to  the  public  place,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  de- 
clared Avith  a  loud  voice,  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Syracusans,  calling  the  cods 
and  men  to  witness,  that  Verres  had  taken  from'  him  a  sconce  of  gold,  enriched  with 
preicous  stones,  which  was  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Capitol,  to  be  a  monument  in 
that  august  temple,  of  his  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Roman  people:  that  he  was  not 
concerned;  and  did  not  complain,  for  the  other  vessels  of  gold  and  jewels  which- 
Verres  had  got  from  him;  but  to  see  that  sconce  taken  from  him  by  violence,  was  a  mis 
fortune  and  an  affront  that  made  him  inconsolable.  That  though  by  his  own  and 
the  intention  of  his  brother,  that  sconce  was  already  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  however 
he  offered,  presented,  dedicated,  and  consecrated  it  again  to  that  god,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  citizens  who  heard  him;  and  called  Jupiter  to  witness  the  sentiments  of 
his  heart,  and  the  piety  of  his  intentions.! 

Antiochus  Asiaticus,  having  returned  into  Asia,  soon  after  ascended  the  throne;  he 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country  for  the  space  of  four  years.  Pompey  deprived  him 
of  his  kingdom  during  the  war  against  Mithridates,  and  reduced  Syria  into  a  province 
of  the  Roman  impire.l 

What  thoughts  could  foreign  nations  conceive,  and  how  odious  should  the  Roman 
name  be  to  them,  when  they  heard,  that  in  a  Roman  province,  a  king  had  been  so 
grossly  injured  by  the  praetor  himself,  a  guest  plundered,  an  ally,  and  friend  of  the 
Roman  people  driven  away  with  the  highest  indignity  and  violence!  And  what  Cicero 
reproaches  Verres  with  in  this  place,  was  not  peculiar  to  him;  it  was  the  crime  of  al- 
most all  the  magistrates  sent  by  Rome  into  provinces;  a  crime  which  the  senate  and 
people  seemed  to  approve,  and  of  which  they  made  themselves  equally  guilty,  by 
their  weak  and  abject  connivance.  "We  have  seen  for  several  years,*'  says  the  same 
Ciceroi,  in  another  of  his  orations  against  Verres,  "and  have  sufiered  in  silence,  tfie 
wealth  of  all  nations  to  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  few  private  persons.  Athens, 
Pergamus,  Cyzicum,  Miletus,  Chio,  Samos,  in  fine,  all  Asia,  Achaia,  Greece,  Sicily, 
are  now  enclosed  in  some  of  the  country-houses  of  those  rich  and  unjust  men  of  ra- 
pine, while  a  general  want  of  money  is  experienced  in  all  other  places.  And  we  ha\e 
just  reason  to  condemn  ourselves,  for  conniving  in  all  these  crying  and  terrible  disor- 
ders, as  those  who  comnnt,  take  no  manner  of  pains  to  conceal  them,  nor  to  hide  their 
thefts  and  depredations  from  the  eyes  and  knowledge  of  the  public.''§ 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  which  soon  occasioned  its  ruin,  and 
the  loss  of  its  liberty.  And,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  in  this  manner  the  failings 
and  vices  that  prevail  in  a  state,  to  examine  their  causes  and  efiects,  to  enter  thus  iilto 
men's  most  secret  retirements,  to  use  that  expression,  to  study  closely  the  characters 

■Rex  primo  nihil  metuere,  iiiliil  suspjcari.  Dies  unus,  alter,  plurcs;nonrefeiTi.  Tnii;  tuittit  rex  ad  ittum 
81  sibi  viileatur,iit  reddat.  Jubet  iste  iiosiermsad  se  veveiti.  Mivuiu  iili  vidt-ri.  Mitti  it.  i  uni:  non  ridditur.. 
Ipse  hominem  appellat:  roijat  ut  reddat.  Os  liorainis  insipnemqiie  impiidentiamcognoscite.  (^lod  sciiiet,  qiuxque 
ex  ipso  reg^e  audisset,  in  Capitolio  esse  ponendum;  quod  Jovi  Opt.  Max.  quod  jjopuloRoui,  m  i  v;iri  videret,  id  tibi 
nt  donarei.rojfare  et  velienienter  peteiec;i»pit.  Cum  ille  se  religione  Jovis  Capitolini  et  hoaiium  existimatiotiC 
impediri  dieeret,  quod  inuilfc  iiationes  testes  essent  illius  opens  ae  niuneris:  iste  homiiii  iinii.iii  o<carinie  ca'pii. 
Ubi  videt  eum  iiilnlo  ina^iis  minis  quam  prdecibus  perrcoveri.repeittehnmiueni  de  proviutw  jubet  anteuocuitt 
dispederc-.    Ait  se  comperisse,ex  ejuk  lej^no  piraias  in  Siciliam  t  sse  vejituro'. 

t  Rex  maximo  conveutu  Syraciisis,  in  foro,  flens,  deos  liominesque  coutestans,  clamnre  itepit,  candelahriini 
factum  e  j^emmis.  quod  in  Capitoliiun  raissurusesset,  quod  in  teinplo  clarissinio,  populo  Koiii.  motiuiueiitum 
•niK  secietatis  amieitiaque  e-se  voliiisset,  id  sibi  O.  Vtrnm  abstulis^e.  De  cynens  openbus  «x  iiuroel 
Remmis,  qua  sua  penes  ilium  essent,  se  noii  laborare:   hoc  sibi  enpi  misenini  esse  rt  inilijruum.     Id  ^tsl  amea 

"  .  ^  .  /*        -•  ■  > ..«n..-.^*.».it««c».li.i)lfkrrtllvl^tltllf-ll1lii..U#t.«n.> 

jam,  mente  el  cc 
oiuai  dare,donai 


jam,  mente  el  c oeitatione  suffi  fratrisque  sui,  coiiseciatuni  esset:  tainrn  turn  se  in  iHo  con\entuci» nun  Homau- 
iie,  dicai-e,  consec rare,  Jovi.  Opt.  Max.  lestemque  ipsum  Jovcm  su;e  volunUitis  religiouis  .idhibeje. 


i  A.  M.  3?39.  Ant.  J.  C.  C5. 
§  Paiimur  multos  jam  nunos  et  silenuu,  cum  videamu*  ad  paucos  homuicsomnes  omnium  natmnum  pecunias 
petv«iiisse.  Quod  eo  maj-is  ferre  aquo  animo  atque  concedcre  videmur,  quia  ni-nioistonim  dissHDulat,  nemo 
laborat,  ut  obscura  sua  eupiditas  esse  videatur.-Ubi  peccunias  exieiaiunniati.mum  es»e  .nrburanimi,  quious 
nunc  omuese^eut,  cum  Aihenas,  Peifr>nium,  Cyzicum,  Miletum,  Cl.i.im,  SainaB.  totnu),«leniq»ir  Asuiu,.  Atba- 
iam,  Greciam,  SiUciaiD,  jam  in  paucis  villis,  iuclusas  esse  vidc;uis._Cic.  lu  ver.  ult.  «,esuppi.  i)._i25,  uo 
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and  dispositions  of  those  who  govern,  is  a  much  more  important  part  of  history,  than 
that  which  only  treats  of  seiges,  battles,  and  conquests;  to  which,  however,  we  must 
return. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  in  Judea,  had  always  been  involved  in  troubles 
and  seditions,  occasioned  by  the  powerful  faction  ofihe  Pharisees,  continually  oppos- 
ed to  him,  because  he  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  suffer  himself  to  be  governed  by 
them.  His  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  those  disordors.  Alexandria,  his  wife,  was 
appointed  supreme  administratrix  of  the  nation,  according  to  the  king's  last  will.  She 
caused  her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  to  be  acknowledged  high-prie!*t.  The  Pharisees 
continually  persisted  in  persecuting  Ihose  who  had  been  their  enemies  in  the  late 
reign.  That  princess,  at  her  death,  appointed  Hyrcanus  her  sole  heir,  but  Aristobu- 
lus,  Iiis  younger  brother,  had  the  strongest  party,  and  took  tiis  place.* 

Nothing  but  troubles  and  violent  agitations  were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  In  Egypt 
ihe  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms  and  expelled  him, 
and  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes.  He  was  a  bastard  of  Lathyrus,  who  never  had  a 
legitimate  son.  He  was  surnamed  Auletes,  that  is  to  say,  "the  player  well  upon 
the  flute,"  because  he  valued  himself  so  much  upon  playing  well  on  that  instrument, 
that  he  disputed  the  prize  of  it  in  the  public  games.  Alexander,  being  driven  out  in 
this  manner,  went  to  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood,  t©  demand  aid 
of  him.  Pompey  would  not  interfere  in  his  atitiirs,  because  they  were  foreign  to  his 
commission.  That  prince  retired  to  Tyre,  to  wait  there  a  more  favourable  conjunc- 
ture-4  but  none  offered,  and  he  died  there  some  time  after. 

Before  his  death  he  made  a  will,  by  which  ho  declared  tlie  Roman  people  his  heirs. 
The  succession  was  important,  and  included  ail  the  dominions  which  Alexander  had 
possessed,  and  to  which  he  had  retained  a  lawful  right,  of  which  the  violence  he  had 
•ustained  could  not  deprive  him.  The  aflair  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
«eQate.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  possession  of  Egypt, 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  which  the  testator  had  been  sovereign,  and  which, 
he  had  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people.  The  majority  of  the  senators  did  not  ap- 
prove this  advice.  They  had  very  lately  taken  possession  of  Bithynia,  which  had 
been  left  them  by  the  will  of  Nicomedes,  and  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  which  had 
been  also  given  them  by  that  of  Apion;  and  they  had  reduced  all  those  countries  into 
Roman  provinces.  They  were  afraid,  that  if  they  also  accepted  Egypt  and  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  in  virtue  of  a  like  donation,  that  their  facility  in  accumulating  provinces 
might  give  too  great  umbrage,  and  express  too  clearly  a  design  formed  to  engross  in 
the  same  manner  all  other  states.  They  believed  besides,  that  this  enterprise  might 
involve  them  in  another  war,  which  would  embarrass  them  very  much,  while  they 
were  engaged  with  Mithridates.  So  that  they  contented  themselves  for  the  present 
with  causing  all  the  effects,  which  Alexander  had  at  his  death,  to  be  brought  from 
Tyre,  and  did  not  meddle  with  the  rest  ol"  his  estates.  This  proceeding  sufficiently 
implied,  that  they  did  not  renounce  the  will,  as  the  sequel  will  fully  explain.^ 

This  is  the  fourth  example  of  dominions  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  will;  a  very 
singular  custom,  and  almost  unheard-of  in  all  other  history,  which  undoubtedly  does 
great  honour  to  those  in  whose  favour  it  was  establislied.  The  usual  methods  of  ex- 
tending the  bounds  of  a  state,  are  v/ar  and  conquest.  But  with  what  enormous  in- 
,  justice  and  violence  are  those  methods  attended,  and  how  much  devastation  and  blood 
must  it  cost  to  subject  a  country  by  force  of  arms?  In  ihis,  however,  there  is  nothing 
cruel  and  inhuman,  and  neither  tears  nor  blood  are  shed.  It  is  a  pacific  and  legiti- 
mate increase  of  power,  the  simple  acceptance  of  a  voluntary  gift.  Subjection  here 
has  nothing  of  violence  to  enforce  it,  and  proceeds  from  the  heart. 

There  is  another  sort  of  violence,  which  has  neither  the  name  nor  appearance  of 
being  so,  but  it  is  no  less  dangerous  on  that  account,  I  mean  seduction:  when,  to  ob- 
tain the  sufirages  of  a  people,  mean  arts,  indirect  means,  secret  collusions,  and  great 
donations  of  money,  are  employed  to  corrupt  I  he  fidelity  of  the  persons  of  the  iiighest 
authority  in  states  and  kingdoms,  and  events  are  influenced,  in  which  tiie  principal 
agents  act  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  any  share.  In  this  we  now  speak 
of»  there  was  no  visible  trace  of  a  policy  so  common  with  princes,  who,  far  from  luak- 
ing*any  scruple  of  it,  imagined  it  to  be  their  glory. 

•  A.  W.3025.  AntJ.  C.73  et  A.  M.  3934.  A>tt.J.  C.  70.  Jotepli.  Antiq.  xiii.  c.  23,  31.  etdeBHI.  Judaic.  1.4. 
1  A.  ]ki.  3059.  Ant.  J.  C.  65.    Surton  iuJuL  Cae«.  v.  xi.    'lVog-i:»  in  Prol.  xx.xix.  Appian.  in  Mibviduu  i>- 

^  >  itr.Orat.  ii.  iu  Rulluu,  n.  41—4.;. 
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Attalus,  who  was  the  first,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  appointed  the  Roman  people 
his  heirs,  had  not  encfacred  in  any  strict  union  with  that  repubUc,  during  the  short 
time  he  reigned.  As  for  Ptolemy  Apion,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  tlie  Romans,  far  from 
using  any  arts  to  attain  the  succession  to  his  dominions,  renounced  it,  left  the  people 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  hberty,  and  would  not  accept  the  inheritance  afterwards, 
till  they  were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  do  so.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
more  solicitous,  either  in  public  or  private,  with  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  or  Pto- 
lemy Alexander  king  of  Egypt. 

What  motives,  then,  induced  these  princes  to  act  in  this  manner?  First,  gratitude: 
the  house  of  Attalus  was  indebted  for  all  its  splendour  to  the  Romans;  Nicomedes 
had  been  defended  by  them  against  Mithridates:  and  next,  love  for  their  people,  the 
desire  of  procuring  a  lasting  tranquillity  for  them,  and  the  idea  they  had  of  the  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  moderation  of  the  Roman  power.  They  died  without  children,  or 
lawful  successors;  for  bastards  were  not  looked  upon  as  such.  They  had  only  in 
view  the  future  divisions  and  civil  wars  that  might  arise  about  the  choice  of  a  king, 
dreadful  examples  of  which  were  presented  to  them  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  saw 
with  their  own  eyes,  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  many  cities  and  na- 
tions under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  people. 

A  prince  in  the  situation  of  which  we  speak,  had  but  one  of  three  things  to  choose; 
either  to  leave  his  throne  to  the  ambition  of  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom;  to  restore 
to  his  subjects  their  entire  liberty,  by  instituting  a  republican  government;  or  to  give 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

The  first  choice  undoubtedly  exposed  the  kingdom  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
which  the  factions  and  jealousies  of  the  great  would  not  fail  to  excite,  and  continue 
with  heat  and  fury;  and  the  prince's  love  for  his  subjects  induced  him  to  spare  them 
misfortunes  as  fatal  as  inevitable. 

The  execution  of  the  second  choice  was  impracticable.  There  are  many  nations, 
whose  genius,  manners,  characters,  and  habitof  living,  do  not  admit  their  being  form- 
ed into  repubUcs.  They  are  not  capable  of  that  uniform  equality,  that  dependence 
upon  mute  laws,  which  have  not  weight  enough  to  enforce  obedience  to  them.  They 
^re  made  for  a  monarchy,  and  every  other  kind  of  government  is  incompatible  with 
the  natural  frame  of  their  minds.  Cyrenaica,  which  has  a  share  in  the  present  ques- 
tion, is  a  proof  of  tliis;  and  all  ages  supply  us  with  example  of  the  same  kind. 

A  prince,  therefore,  at  his  death,  could  not  do  more  wisely  than  to  leave  his  sub- 
jects the  alliance  and  protection  of  a  people,  feared  and  respected  by  all  nations,  and 
therefore  capable  of  defending  them  from  the  unjust  and  violent  attempts  of  their 
neighbours.  How  many  civil  divisions  and  bloody  discords  did  he  spare  them  by  this 
kind  of  testamentary  disposition?  This  appears  from  the  example  of  Cyrenaica.  Tlie 
Romans,  with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  having  refused  the  gift  which  the  king  had 
made  them  at  his  death,  that  unhappy  kingdom,  abandoned  to  liberty  and  its  own  in- 
clination, gave  itself  up  to  cabals  and  intrigues.  Torn  by  a  thousand  factions,  furi- 
ous to  madness  against  each  other,  and,  in  a  word,  become  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  storms,  it  suffered  many  years  the  most  incredible 
calamities;  the  only  remedy  of  which  was  to  pray,  and  in  some  manner  to  force,  the 
Romans  to  vouchsafe  to  take  the  government  of  it  upon  themselves. 

Besides  this,  a  prince  by  such  conduct  did  no  more  than  prevent,  and  that  advan- 
tageously for  his  people,  what  must  necessarily  have  happened  sooner  or  later.  Was 
there  any  city  or  stale  capable  of  op|X)sing  the  Romans?  Could  it  be  expected,  that  a 
kingdom,  especially  when  the  royal  family  was  extinct,  could  support  itself,  and  its 
independence,  long  against  them?  There  was  an  inevitable  necessity  ior  its  falling  in- 
to the  hands  of  that  people;  and  for  that  reason,  it  was  highly  consistent  with  pru- 
dence to  lighten  the  yoke  by  a  voluntary  subjection.  For  they  made  a  great  difit;r- 
ence  between  the  people  who  submitted  to  them  freely,  as  to  friends  and  protectors, 
and  those  who  only  yielded  to  them  by  force,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  and 
being  reduced  by  reiterated  defeats,  to  give  way  at  last  to  a  conqueror.  W  e  have 
Been  with  what  severity  the  Macedonians,  at  least  the  principal  persons  of  the  na- 
tion, and  after  them  the  Achteans,  were  treated,  especially  during  the  first  years  of 
their  subjection. 

The  other  nations  suffered  nothing  of  that  kind,  and,  general'.,  speaking,  of  all  for- 
eign yokes,  none  ever  was  fighter  than  that  of  the  Romans,  rici.ccly  could  itsweighl 
be  perceived  by  those  who  sustained  it.  'J'he  subjpcri;)n  >f'  Greece  to  tiie  Roman 
empire,  even  under  the  emperors  themselves,  was  ruther  j  means  to  eJisure  the  pub- 
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lie  tranquillity,  than  a  servitude  heavy  upon  private  persons,  and  prejudicial  to  society. 
Most  of  the  cities  were  governed  by  their  ancient  laws,  had  always  their  own  magis- 
trates, and  wanted  very  little  of  enjoying  entire  liberty.  They  were  by  that  meang 
secured  from  all  the  inconveniences  and  misfortunes  of  a  war  with  their  neighbours, 
which  had  so  long  and  so  cruelly  distressed  the  republics  of  Greece  in  the  tirae-of 
tlieir  ancestors.  So  that  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be  great  gainers  in  ransoming  them- 
selves from  these  inconveniences,  by  some  diminution  of  their  liberty. 

It  is  true,  the  provinces  sometimes  suffered  very  much  from  the  avarice  of  govern- 
ors. But  these  were  only  transient  evils,  to  which  the  goodness  and  justice  of  a 
worthy  successor  applied  a  speedy  redress,  and  which,  after  all  were  not  comparable 
to  the  disorders  with  which  the  wars  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  against  each  other,  were  attended;  and  still  less  to  the  violences  and  ravages 
occasioned  by  the  insatiable  avarice  and  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  tyrants  in  many 
cities  and  states. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  princes,  in  leaving  their  dominions  to  the 
Romans  afier  their  death,  is,  that  their  people  never  exclaimed  against  that  disposi- 
tion, nor  proceeded  to  any  revolt  of  their  own  accord,  to  prevent  its  taking  effect. 

1  do  not  pretend  to  excuse  the  Romans  entirely  in  this  place,  nor  to  justify  their 
conduct  in  all  things.  I  have  sufficiently  observed  the  views  of  interest  and  poUtical 
motives  of  their  actions.  I  only  say,  that  the  Roman  government,  especially  with 
regard  to  those  who  submitted  voluntarily  to  them,  was  gentle,  humane,  equitable, 
ad'v'antageous  to  the  people,  and  the  source  of  their  peace  and  tranquillity.  There 
were  indeed  private  oppressors,  who  made  the  Roman  people  authorize  the  most  fla- 
grant injustice,  of  which  we  shall  soon  see  an  example:  but  there  were  always  a  con- 
siderable numiDer  of  citizens,  zealous  for  the  public  good,  who  rose  up  against  those 
violences,  and  declared  loudly  for  justice.  This  happened  in  the  affair  of  Cyprus, 
which  it  is  now  time  to  relate. 

Clodius,  who  commanded  a  small  fleet  near  Cilicia,  was  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  pirates  of  that  coast,  against  vi^hom  he  had  been  sent.  He  caused  Peto- 
lemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  to  be  desired  in  his  name  to  send 
him  money  to  pay  his  rausom.  That  prince,  who  was  a  king  of  prodigy  in  point  of 
avarice,  sent  him  only  two  talents.  The  pirates  chose  rather  to  release  Clodius  with- 
out ransom,  than  to  take  so  small  a  sum.* 

His  thoughts  were  bent  on  being  revenged  on  that  king  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
had  found  means  to  get  himself  elected  tribune  of  the  people,  an  important  office, 
which  gave  him  great  power.  Clodius  made  use  of  it  for  the  destruction  of  his  ene- 
my. He  pretended  that  that  prince  had  no  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  which 
had  been  lefr.  to  the  Roman  people  by  the  will  of  Alexander,  who  died  at  Tyre.  It 
was  determined  in  consequence,  that  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  Cyprus, 
which  depended  on  it,  appertained  to  the  Romans  in  virtue  of  that  donation;  and 
Clodius  accordingly  obtained  an  order  of  the  people  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
to  depose  Ptolemy,  and  to  confiscate  all  his  effects.  To  put  so  unjust  a  design  in 
execution,  he  had  sufficient  influence  and  address  to  have  the  justest  of  the  Romans 
elected,  I  mean  Cato,  whom  he  removed  from  the  republic,  under  the  pretext  of  an 
honourable  commission,  that  he  might  not  find  him  an  obstacle  to  the  violent  and 
criminal  designs  he  meditated.  Cato  was  therefore  sent  into  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  to 
deprive  a  prince  of  his  kingdom,  who  well  deserved  that  affi-ont,  says  a  historian,  for 
his  many  irregularities;  as  if  a  man's  vice  sulficiently  authorized  seizing  all  his 
fortunes.t 

Cato,  on  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  sent  to  bid  Ptolemy  retire  peaceably,  and  promised 
him,  if  he  complied,  to  procure  him  the  high-priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at 
Paphos,  the  revenues  of  which  were  sufficiently  considerable  for  bis  honourable  sub- 
sistence. Ptolemy  rejected  that  proposal.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to 
defend  himself  ugai'nst  the  power  of  the  Romans;  but  could  not  resolve,  after  having 
worn  a  crown  so' long,  to  live  as  to  private  person.  Determined  therefore  to  end  his 
life  and  reiirn  together,  he  embarked  with  all  his  treasures,  and  put  to  sea.  His  d«- 
BJgn  was  to  have  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  it  might  sink  with  him, 
and  all  his  riches.     But  when  he  came  to  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  though  he 

*  A.  M.^946.     Ant.  J.  C.  58.     Str&b.  1.  iv.  p.684. 
tT».  Clodius  in  senHtu  sub  honorilicentissiino  titulo  M.  Calonem  a  lep.  relagaTit.     Quippe  legem  ttiht,  ntb 
(5CRto)-uiUt('retur  in  i-.sulam  C)  iirum,  ad  spoliandum  regno  Ptolem^eum  ,  omnibus  raorum  vjtu»eam  contumcj 
iura  uritsTitum.— Veil.  Patere.  I.  ii.  c.  4i. 
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persisted  constantly  in  the  resolution  of  dying  himself,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  in- 
clude his  innocent  and  well-beloved  treasures  in  his  ruin;  and  thereby  showed,  that 
he  loved  them  better  than  he  did  himself,  by  ihe  title  of  king  of  Cyprus,  but  in  fact 
the  mean  slave  of  his  money.*  He  returned  lo  the  shore,  and  replaced  his  gold  in 
his  magazines,  after  which  he  poisoned  himself,  and  left  the  whole  to  his  enemies. 
Cato  carried  those  treasures  the  following  year  to  Rome.  The  sum  was  so  large, 
ihat  in  the  greatest  triumphs  an  equal  amount  had  scarcely  ever  been  laid  up  in  the 
public  treasure.  Plutarch  says  it  was  nearly  seven  thousand  talents.  Cato  caused 
all  Ptolemy's  precious  effects  and  moveables  to  be  sold  publicly;  reserving  ^  only  to  ■ 
himself  a  picture  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  the  opinions  of  the  sect  ha 
folio  wed. t 

The  Roman  people  here  take  off  the  mask,  and  show  themselves,  not  such  as  they 
had  been  in  the  glorious  ages  of  the  republic,  actuated  by  a  noble  contempt  for  riches, 
and  esteem  for  poverty,  but  as  they  were  become,  after  gold  and  silver  liad  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  with  their  victorious  generals.  Never  was  any  thing  more  capa- 
ble of  disgracing  and  reproaching  the  Romans  than  this  last  action.  "The  Roman 
people,"  says  Cicero,  "instead  of  making  it  their  honour,  and  almost  their  duty,  as 
ibrmerly,  tore-establish  the  kings,  their  enemies,  whom  they  had  conquered,  upon  their 
thrones,  now  see  a  king,  their  ally,  or  at  least  a  constant  friend  to  the  republic,  who 
had  never  done  them  any  wrong,  of  whom  neither  the  senate  nor  any  of  our  gen 
erals  had  ever  the  least  complaint,  who  enjoyed  the  dominions  left  him  by  his  an 
castors  id  tranquillity,  plundered  on  a  sudden  without  any  formality,  and  all  his  ef- 
fects sold  at  auction  almost  before  his  eyes,  by  order  of  the  same  Roman  people. 
This,"  continues  Cicero,  "shows  other  kings,  upon  what  they  are  to  rely  for  their 
security;  from  this  fatal  example  they  learn,  that  among  us,  there  needs  only  the  secret 
intrigue  of  some  seditious  tribune,  for  depriving  them  of  their  thrones,  and  plundering 
them  at  the  same  time  of  all  their  Ibrtunes."^ 

What  lam  most  amazed  at  is,  that  Cato,  the  most  just  and  upright  man  of  those 
times,  should  lend  his  name  and  service  in  so  notorious  an  injustice.  Cicero,  who 
had  reasons  for  sparing  him,  and  dared  not  blame  his  conduct,  openly  shows,  how- 
ever, in  the  same  discourse  which  I  have  now  cited,  but  in  an  artful  and  delicate 
manner,  and  by  way  of  excusing  him,  how  much  he  had  dishonoured  himself  by 
that  action. 

During  Cato's  stay  at  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  and  brother  to 
him  of  C^qjrus,  came  thither  to  him.  I  reserve  for  the  following  book  the  history  of 
that  prince,  v/hich  merits  particular  attention. 

•  Procnl  (lubio  hie  non  possedit  cliv!tias,sed  a  dlvitiis  possessus  est;  tivvilo  rex  insuln  ,  aninio  pecuniae  mtsera 
bile  manciplum.  t  Plut.  in  Cato.  p.  776, 

t  Ptoleiiiffius,  rex,  si  nondum  socius  at  non  hostis,  pacatus, quietus,  fretus  imperio  poptili  Rom.  regno  paterno- 
atque  avito  regaii  otio  perfruebatur.  De  hoc  nihil  cogitante,  nihil  suspicantf,  est  roo^attjm,  nt  sedens  cum  pur- 
pura et  sceiJtro  et  iiiis  insignibusres^iis,  prrei^oni  publico  subjiceretur,  et  iniperante  pojiulj  Rom.  qui  eiiam  victis 
bello  regibas  re^ua  reddere  consuevit,  rex  amicus,  nulla  injuria  commenioiata,  nuDis  repetitis  rebus,  cum  bonus 
omnibus  publicaietur.—Cyprius  raiser,  qui  sempersocius,  semper  amicus,  fuit;  de  quo  nulla  unquam  suspicio 
diirior  aut  ad  senatum,  aut  ad  imperatoves  nostros  allata  est:  vivus  (ut  aiunt)  est  et  videns,  cum  victu  et  vestita 
suo,  publieatus.  En  cur  coeteri  reeves  stabilem  esse  suam  fortunam  arbitrentur,  cum  hoc  ilius  funesii  anni  per- 
dito  exeniplo  videaut,  per  tribumim  aliquem  se  foitunis  spoliar  (posse)  et  regno  omni  nudari.  — Cic.  Drat,  pro 
Sex-  n.  57.  J 
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THE  twentieth  book  is  divided  into  three  Articles,  which  are  all  abridgments;  the  first,  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  reign  of  Aristobulus  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great;  the  second,  of 
the  history  of  the  Parthians,  from  the  establishment  of  that  empire,  to  the  defeat  of  Crassus; 
the  third,  of  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  to  the  annexing  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Ro- 
man empire. 


ARTICLE  I. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF    THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  FROM  ARISTOBULUS  TO  HEROD  THE 

IDUM^AN. 

As  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  often  connected  with  that  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  I  have  taken  care,  as  occasion  offered,  to  relate  of  it  what  was  most  necessa- 
ry and  suitable  to  my  subject.  I  shall  add  here  what  remains  of  that  history  to  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  historian  Josephus,  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  such 
as  are  desirous  of  being  more  fully  informed  in  it.  Dean  Prideaux,  whom  I  have 
used  here,  may  be  also  consulted  for  the  same. purpose. 

SECTION  I. REIGN  OF  ARISTOBULUS  I.  WHICH  LASTED  TWO  YEARS. 

Hyrcanus,  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  had  left  five  sons  at  his  death.  The 
first  was  Aristobulus,  the  second  Antigonus,  the  third  Alexander  Jannaeus,  the  name 
of  the  fourth  is  unknown.     The  fifth  was  called  Absalom.* 

Aristobulus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high-priesthood  and  tempo- 
ral sovereignty.  As  soon  as  he  saw  himself  well  established,  he  assumed  the  diadem 
and  title  of  king,  which  none  of  those  who  had  governed  Judea  from  the  Babvlonish 
captivity  had  done,  besides  himself  Tlie  conjuncture  seemed  favourable  for  that  de- 
sign. The  kings  of  Sym  and  Egypt,  who  were  alone  capable  of  opposing  it,  were 
weak  princes,  involved  in  domestic  troubles  and  civil  wars,  insecure  upon  the  throne, 
and  not  maintaining  themselves  long  in  the  possession  of  it.  He  knew  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  strongly  inclined  to  authorize  the  dismembering  and  dividing  tlie  domin- 
ions of  the  Grecian  kings,  in  order  to  weaken  them  in  comparison  with  themselves. 
Besides,  it  was  natural  for  Aristobulus  to  take  advantage  of  the  victories  and  acqui- 
sitions made  by  his  ancestors,  who  had  given  an  assured  and  uninterrupted  establish- 
ment to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  enabled  it  to  support  the  dignity  of  a  king  among  its 
neiCThboiH-s. 

The  mother  of  Aristobulus,  in  virtue  of  the  will  of  Hyrcamis,  pretended  to  the 
government;  but  Aristobulus  was  the  strongest,  and  put  her  in  prison,  where  he  caused 
her  to  be  starved  to  death.  As  he  Avas  very  partial  to  Antigonus,  the  eldest  of  his 
brothers,  he  at  first  gave  him  a  share  in  the  government;  but  shortly  after,  upon  a 
false  accusation,  put  him  to  death.  He  confined  the  other  three  in  prison  during 
his  life. 

When  Aristobulus  had  fully  possessed  himself  of  the  authority  his  father  had  en- 
joyed, he  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Iturteans,  and  after  having  suhjerted  the  great- 
est part  of  them,  he  obliged  tiiem  to  embrace  Judaism,  as  Hyrcanus  had  theldumae- 
ans  some  years  before.  He  gave  them  the  alternative,  either  to  be  circumcised  and 
proi^ess  the  Jewish  religion,  or  to  quit  their  country,  and  seek  a  settlement  elsewhere. 

•  A.  M.  3893.    Ant.  J.  C.  106.    Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  19,  &c.  Id.  de  Bel.  Jud.  1.  3, 
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They  chose  to  stay,  and  comply  with  what  was  required  of  them,  and  were  incorpof' 
ated  with  the  Jews,  both  in  religious  and  pohtical  affairs.  This  practice  became  a 
fundamental  maxim  with  the  Asmonaeans.  It  shows,  tiiat  they  had  not  a  just  idea 
of  religion  at  that  time,  wiiich  does  not  impose  itself  by  force,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  received  but  voluntarily  and  by  persuasion.  Ilursea,  inhabited  by  the  people 
in  question,  was  a  part  of  Ccelosyria,  on  the  northeast  ti'ontier  of  Israel,  between  the 
inheritance  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
territory  of  Damascus.* 

A  distemper  obliged  Aristobulus  to  return  from  Iturai^a  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  leave 
the  command  of  the  army  to  his  brother  Antigonus,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  he  had 
begun.  Trie  queen  and  her  party,  who  envied  Aniigonus  the  king's  favour,  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  illness,  to  alienate  the  ki-ng  from  him  by  false  reports  and  vile  calum- 
nies. Antigonus  returned  to  Jerusalem  soon  after  the  successes  by  which  he  had  ter- 
minated the"^  war.  His  entry  was  a  kind  of  triumph.  They  were  then  celebrating 
the  feast  of  the  tabernacles.  He  went  directly  to  the  temple  with  his  guards,  com- 
pletely armed  as  he  had  entered  the  city,  without  giving  himself  time  to  change  any 
part  of  his  equipage.  This  was  made  a  crime  with  the  king;  who,  otherwise  preju- 
diced a-jainst  him,  sent  him  orders  to  disarm  himself,  and  come  to  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; conceiving  that,  if  he  refused  to  obey,  it  was  a  proof  of  some  bad  design;  and 
in  that  case,  he^ave  orders  that  he  should"  be  killed.  The  person  sent  by  Aristobu- 
lus was  crained  hy  the  queen  and  her  partizans,  and  told  him  the  order  quite  different- 
Iv,  that  the  king  desired  to  see  him  completely  armed  as  he  was.  Antigonus  went 
directly  to  wait'^on  him;  and  the  guards,  who  saw  him  come  in  arms,  obeyed  their 
orders,  and  killed  him. 

Aristobulus,  having  discovered  all  that  had  passed,  was  violently  affected  with  it, 
and  inconsolable  for  his  death.  Tormented  with  remorse  of  conscience  for  this  mur- 
der, and  that  of  his  mother,  he  led  a  miserable  lile,  and  expired  at  last  in  the  greatest 
grief  and  despair. 

SECTION  II. REIGN  OF  ALEXANDER  JANN^US,  WHICH  CONTINUED  TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS. 

Salome,  the  wife  of  Aristobulus,  immediately  after  his  death,  took  the  three  princes 
out  of  the  prison,  in  which  they  had  been  confined  by  her  husband.  Alexander  Jan- 
nesus,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was  crowned.  He  put  his  next  br-other  to  death,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown. t  As  for  the  third,  named  Absalom, 
who  was  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  who  had  no  thoughts  but  of  living  in  tran- 
quillity as  a  private  person,  he  granted  him  his  favour,  and  protected  him  during  his 
whole' life.+  No  more  is  said  of  him,  than  that  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  youngest  son  of  his  brother  Alexander,  and  that  he  served  him  against  the  Ro- 
mans at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  was  made  prisoner  forty-two  years 
after,  when  the  temple  was  taken  by  Pompey. 

While  all  this  passed,  the  two  kings  of  Syria^  of  who*in  G^^fpus  reigned  at  Antioch, 
and  Antiociius  of  Cyzicum  at  Damascus,  made  a  cruel  war  upon  each  other,  although 
they  were  brothers.  Cleopatra  and  Alexander,  the  youngest  of  her  sons,  reigned  in 
Egypt,  and  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  the  eldest,  in  Cyprus. 

Alexander  Jannseus,  some  time  after  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  the  throne,  had  set  a  good  army  on  foot,  which  passed  the  Jordan,  and 
formed  the  siege  of  Gadara.  At  the  end  of  ten  months,  having  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  that  city,  he  took  several  other  very  strong  places,  situated  also  on  the  other 
Bide  of  tlie  Jordan.  But  not  being  sufficiently  upon  his  guard  in  his  return,  he  was 
beaten  by  the  enemy,  and  lost  ten  thousand  men,  with  all  the  spoils  he  had  taken, 
and  his  own  baggage.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  the  highest  affliction  for  this 
loss,  and  the  shame  with  vvhich  it  was  attended.  He  had  even  the  mortification  to 
see  that  many  people,  instead  of  lamenting  his  misfjrtune,  took  a  malignant  joy  in  it; 
for,  from  the  quarrel  ofHyrcanus  with  t\\(^  Pharisees,  they  had  always  been  the  ene- 
mies of  his  house,  and  especially  of  this  Alexander.  And  as  they  had  drawn  almost 
all  the  people  into  their  party,  they  had  so  strongly  prejudiced  and  inflamed  them 
against  him,  that  all  the  disorders  and  commotions,  with  which  his  whole  reign  was 
embroiled,  flowed  from  this  source. 

This  loss,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  prevent  his  going  to  seize  Raphia  and  Anthedon, 
when  he  saw  the  coast  of  Gaza  withgut  defence,  after  the  departure  of  Lathyrus. 

•A.M.  3898.    Ant.  J.  C.  105.    Joseph.  Antiq.  iih  19.    Id.  ile  Bel.  Jud.  1. 3. 
tA.M.3899«    Ant.  J.  C.  105.    Joseph.  Antiq.xiii.  20.    Id.  de  bel.  Jud.l.  3.  tid.  Antiq.  xiv.3=. 
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These  two  posts,  which  were  only  a  few  miles  from  Gaza,  were  kept  in  a  manner 
blocked  up,  which  was  what  he  proposed  wiien  he  attacked  them.  He  liad  never 
fortjiven  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  lor  cailinn;  in  Lalhyrus  ajifainst  him,  and  giving  him 
troops,  which  had  contributed  to  gaining  the  liital  battle  ol"Jordan;  and  he  earnestly 
sought  all  occasions  to  avenge  himseh'upon  them.* 

As  soon  as  his  atfairs  would  permit,  he  came  with  a  numerous  army  to  besiege 
their  city.  Apollodorus,  the  governor  of  it,  defended  the  ])lace  a  whole  year  with  a 
valour  and  prudence  that  acquired  him  great  reputation.!  His  own  brother  Lysima- 
chus  could  not  see  his  glory  without  envy,  and  that  base  passion  induced  liim  to  as- 
sassinate the  governor.  That  wretch  alierwards  associated  with  some  others  as  bad 
as  himself,  and  surrendered  the  city  to  Alexander.  Upon  his  entrance,  it  was  thought 
by  his  behaviour,  and  the  orders  he  gave,  that  he  intended  to  use  his  victory  with 
clemency  and  moderation.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw"  himself  master  of  all  the  pobts, 
and  that  there  w^as  nothing  to  oppose  him,  he  gave  his  soldiers  permission  to  kill, 
plunder  and  destroy;  and  immediately  all  the  barbarity  that  could  be  imagined  was 
exercised  upon  that  unfortunate  city.  The  pleasure  of  revenge  cost  him  very  dear. 
For  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza  defended  themseh^es  like  men  in  despair,  and  killed 
almost  an  equal  number  of  his  people.  But,  at  leTigth,  he  satiated  his  brutal  revenge, 
and  reduced  that  ancient  and  famous  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins;  alter  which  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem.     This  war  employed  him  a  year.t 

Some  time  after,  tlie  people  affronted  him  in  the  most  heinous  manner.§  At  tiie 
feast  of  the  tabernacles,  while  he  was  in  the  temple  offering  a  solemn  sacrifice,  in 
quality  of  high-priest,  nj)on  the  altar  of  burnt  ofierings,  they  threw  lemons  at  his 
head,  calling  him  a  thousand  injurious  names,  and  among  the  rest,  giving  him  that 
of  slave;  a  reproach  which  sufficiently  argued  that  they  looked  upon  Jiim  as  unwor- 
thy of  the  crown  and  pontificate.  This  was  an  effectoi"  what  Eleazer  had  presumed 
to  advance,  that  the  mother  of  Hyrcanus  had  been  a  captive.  Tj)ese  indignities  en- 
raged Alexander  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  attacked  those  insolent  people  in  person 
at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  killed  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  of  them,  See- 
ing how  much  the  Jews  were  disaffected  toward  him,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  his  ])er- 
son  any  longer  to  then.,  and  used  foreign  troops  for  his  guard,  whom  he  caused  to 
come  from  Pisidia  and  Cilicia.  Of  these  he  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men  who 
attended  him  every  ^vhere. 

When  Alexander  saw  the  storm  which  had  arisen  against  him  a  little  appeased  by 
the  terror  of  ihe  rev^enge  he  had  taken  for  it,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  enemy 
abroad.  After  having  obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  he  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade, wherein  he  lost  great  part  of  his  army,  and  escaped  himself  with  great  difficul- 
ty.||  At  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  the  Jews,  incensed  at  liis  defeat,  revolted  a^-ainst 
him.  They  vainly  flattered  themselves,  that  they  should  find  him  so  much  weaken- 
ed and  dejected  by  his  loss,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  completino-  his  de- 
struction, which  they  had  so  long  desired.  Alexander,  who  wanted  neither  applica- 
tion nor  valour,  and  who  besides,  had  more  than  a  common  capacity,  soon  Ibund 
means  to  oppose  them.  A  civil  war  ensued  between  him  and  his  subjects,  which 
continued  six  years,  and  occasioned  great  misfortunes  to  both  parties.  The  rebels 
were  defeated  upon  many  occasions.'^! 

Alexander,  having  taken  a  city  where  many  of  them  had  shut  themseh^s  up,  car- 
ried eight  hundred  of  them  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  crucified  in  one 
day;  when  they  were  fixed  to  the  cross,  he  ordered  their  wiv^es  and  children  to  be 
brought  out,  and  to  have  their  throats  cut  before  their  faces.  During  tliis  cruel  exe- 
cution, the  king  regaled  his  wives  and  concubines  in  a  place  from  whence  they  snw 
all  that  passed;  and  this  siglit  was  to  him  and  them  the  principal  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Ho.'rid  gratification!  This  civil  war,  during  the  six  years  that  it  lasted, 
cost  the  lives  of  more  then  fifty  thousand   men  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.**^ 

Alexander,  after  having  put  an  end  to  it,  undertook  many  other  foreign  expeditions 
with  very  great  succ-ess.  Upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  abandoned  himself  to 
intemperance  j^no^excess  of  wine,  which  brought  a  quartan  ague  upon  hinj,  of  which 
he  died  at  the  end  of  three  years,  after  having  reigned  twenty-seven. ft 

He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus;  but  he  decreed  by  his  will,  that  Alex- 
andra, his  wife,  should  govern  the  kingdom  during  her  life,  and  choose  which  of  her 
sons  she  thought  fit  to  succeed  her. 
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SECTION  III. REIGN  OF  ALEXANDRA,  THE  WIFE    OF    ALEXANDER  JANN^US,  WHICH  CON- 
TINUED NINE  YEARS. 

According  to  the  advice  of  her  husband,  Alexandra  subnnitted  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren to  the  power  of  the  Pharisees,  declaring  to  them,  that  in  doing  so,  she  only  con- 
formed to  ihe  last  will  of  her  husband.* 

By  this  step  she  gained  so  much  upon  them,  that,  forgetting  their  hatred  for  the 
dead,  though  they  carried  it  during  his  life  as  far  as  possible,  they  changed  it  on  a 
sudden  into  a  respect  and  veneration  for  his  memory,  and  instead  of  the  invectives 
and  reproaches  they  had  ahvays  abundantly  vented  against  him,  nothing  was  heard 
but  praises  and  panegyrics,  wherein  they  exalted  immoderately  the  great  actions  of 
Alexander,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  aggrandized,  and  its  power,  honour,  and 
credit  much  augmented.  By  this  means,  they  brought  over  the  people  so  effectually, 
whom  till  then  they  had  ahvays  irritated  against  him,  that  they  celebrated  his  funeral 
with  greater  pomp  and  magnificence  than  that  ot"any  of  his  predecessors;  and  Alex- 
andria, according  to  the  intent  of  his  will,  was  confirmed  sovereign  administratrix  of 
the  nation.  AVe  see  from  hence,  that  a  blind  and  unlimited  conformity  to  the  power 
and  will  of  the  Pharisees,  stood  Avith  them  for  every  kind  of  merit,  and  made  all  fail- 
ings, and  even  crimes,  disappear  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  never  been;  which  is 
verv  conmion  with  those  who  are  fond  of  ruling. 

When  that  princess  saw  herself  well  establislied,  she  caused  her  eldest  son  Hyrca- 
nus  10  be  received  as  high-priesl;  he  was  then  near  thirty  years  of  age.  According 
to  her  promise,  she  gave  the  administration  of  all  important  affairs  to  the  Pharisees. 
Tiie  first  thing  thsy  did  was  to  repeal  the  decree,  by  which  John  Hyrcanus,  father  of 
the  two  last  kings,  had  abolished  all  their  traditional  constitutions,  which  were  after- 
wards more  generally  received  than  ever.  They  persecuted  with  great  cruelty  all 
those  who  had  declared  themselves  their  enemies  in  the  preceding  reigns,  without 
the  queen's  being  able  to  prevent  them;  because  she  had  circumscribed  her  own  power, 
by  putting  herself  into  that  of  the  Pharisees.  She  had  seen  in  her  husband's  time 
what  a  civil  war  was,  and  the  infinite  misf()rtunes  with  which  it  is  attended.  She 
was  afraid  of  kindling  a  new  one,  and  not  knowing  any  other  means  to  prevent  it, 
than  to  give  way  to  the  violence  of  those  revengeful  and  inexorable  men,  she  believed 
it  necessary  to  suffer  a  less,  by  way  of  precaution  against  a  greater  evil. 

What  we  have  said  upon  this  head,  may  contribute  very  much  to  our  having  a 
right  sense  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  the  characters  of  those  who  go- 
verned it. 

The  Pharisees  always  continued  their  persecutions  against  those  who  had  opposed 
them  under  the  late  king.  They  made  them  accountable  for  all  the  cruelties  and  faults 
with  which  they  thought  proper  to  blacken  his  memory.  They  had  already  got  rid 
of  many  of  their  enemies,  and  invented  every  day  new  articles  of  accusation  tp  de- 
stroy those  Avho  gave  themj  most  umbrage  among  such  as  still  survived.f 

The  friends  and  partisans  of  the  late  king,  seeing  no  end  to  these  persecutions,  and 
that  their  destruction  was  sworn,  assembled  at  last,  and  came  in  a  body  to  wait  on 
the  queen,  with  Aristobulus,  her  second  son.  at  their  head.  They  represented  to  her 
the  services  they  had  done  the  late  king;  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  him  in  all 
his  wars,  and  in  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  been  involved  during  the  trou- 
bles. That  it  was  very  hard  at  present,  under  her  government,  that  every  thing  they 
had  done  for  him,  should  be  made  criminal,  and  to  see  themselves  sacrificed  to  the  im- 
placable hatred  of  their  enemies,  solely  for  their  adherance  to  herself  and  her  family. 
They  implored  her  either  to  put  a  stop  to  such  sort  of  inquiries,  or,  if  that  was  not 
in  her  power,  to  permit  them  to  retire  out  of  the  country,  to  seek  an  asylum  else- 
where: at  least  they  begged  her  to  put  them  into  garrisoned  places,  where  they  might 
find  some  security  against  the  violence  of  their  enemies. 

The  queen  was  as  much  affected  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  the  condition  in  which 
she  saw  them,  and  the  injustice  done  them.  But  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  do  Ij^r 
them  all  she  desired;  for  she  had  given  herself  masters,  by  engaging  to  act  in  nothing 
■without  the  consent  of  the  Pharisees.  How  dangerous  is  it  to  inves^u«h  people  with 
too  much  authority!  They  exclaimed,  that  it  would  be  putting  a  stop  to  the  course 
of  justice,  to  suspend  the  inquiries  after  the  culpable;  that  such  a  proceeding  was  what 
no  government  ought  to  suffer;  and  that  therefore  they  would  never  assent  to  it.  On 
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the  other  side,  the  queen  believed,  that  she  oiu^ht  not  to  give  her  consent,  that  the 
real  and  faithful  Iriends  of  her  family  should  abandon  ilicir  country  in  ■^uch  a  manner; 
because  she  would  then  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  turhulent  faction  without  any  su{)port, 
and  would  have  no  recourse  in  case  of  necessity.  She  resolved,  therrlore,  upon  the 
third  point  they  had  proposed  to  her,  and  dispersed  them  into  the  places  where  she 
had  garrisons.  She  found  two  advantages  in  that  conduct;  the  first  was,  that  their 
enemies  dared  not  to  attack  tiieui  in  those  fortresses,  where  they  would  have  their 
arms  in  their  hands;  and  the  second,  that  they  would  always  be  a  body  of  reserve, 
upon  which  she  could  rely  upon  occasion,  in  case  of  any  rupture. 

Some  years  after,  the  ciueen  fell  sick  of  a  very  dangerous  distemper,  which  brought 
her  to  the  point  of  death.  As  soon  as  Aristobulus,  her  youngest  son,  saw  that  slie 
could  not  recover,  as  he  iiad  long  formed  the  design  of  seizing  the  crown  at  her  death, 
he  stole  out  of  Jerusalem  in  the  night,  with  only  one  domestic,  and  went  to  the  places 
in  which,  according  to  a  plan  he  had  given  them,  ihe  friends  of  his  father  liad  been 
placed  in  garrison.  He  was  received,  in  them  with  open  arms,  and  in  hfteen  days 
time  twenty-two  of  those  towns  and  castles  declared  f()r  him,  which  put  liim  in  pos- 
session of  almost  all  the  forces  of  the  state.  The  people,  as  well  as  the  army,  were 
entirely  inclined  to  declare  for  him,  weary  of  the  cruel  administration  of  the  Phari- 
sees, who  had  governed  without  control  under  Alexandria,  and  were  become  insup- 
portable to  all  the  world.  They  came  therefore  in  crowds  from  all  sides  to  follow  tlie 
standard  of  Aristobulus;  in  hopes  that  he  would  abolish  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  could  not  be  expected  from  Hyrcanus  his  brother,  who  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  mother  in  a  blind  subtpission  to  that  sect,  besides  which,  he  had  neither  the 
courage  nor  capacity  necessary  to  so  vigorous  a  design,  for  he  was  heavy  and  indo- 
lent, void  of  activity  and  application,  and  of  a  very  mean  genius.* 

When  the  Pharisees  saw  that  the  party  of  Aristobulus  augmented  considerably, 
they  went,  with  Hyrcanus  at  their  head,  to  represent  to  the  dying  queen  what  had. 
passed,  and  to  demand  her  orders  and  assistance.  She  answered,  that  she  was  nu 
longer  in  a  condition  to  intermeddle  with  such  affairs,  and  that  she  left  the  care  of 
them  to  the  Pharisees.  She,  however,  appomted  Hyrcanus  her  heir,  and  expired 
soon  after. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  the  Pharisees  used 
all  their  endeavours  to  support  him  upon  it.  When  Aristobulus  quitted  Jerusalem, 
they  caused  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
castle  of  Baris,t  as  hostages  against  himself.  But  seeing  this  did  not  stop  him,  they 
raised  an  army.  Aristobulus  did  the  same.  A  battle  near  Jericho  decided  the  quar- 
rel. Hyrcanus,  abandoned  by  most  part  of  his  troops,  who  went  over  to  his  brother, 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Baris:  his  par- 
tizans  took  reluge  in  the  temple.  Some  time  after,  they  also  submitted  to  Aristobulus, 
and  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him. 

SECTIOJN"  IV. REIGN  OF    -^niSTOBULUS  II.    WHICH  CONTINUED    SIX  YEARS. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  accommodation,  that  Aristobulus  should  have  the  crown  and 
high-priesthood,  and  that  Hyrcanus  should  resign  both  to  him,  and  content  himself 
with  a  private  life,  under  the  protection  of  his  brother,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
fortunes.  It  was  not  difficult  to  reconcile  him  to  this;  for  he  loved  quiet  and  ease  abo-^  e 
all  things,  and  quitted  the  government  after  having  possessed  it  three  months.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  ended  with  his  reign,  after  having  greatly  distressed  the 
Jewish  nation  from  the  death  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.^ 

The  troubles  of  the  senate,  to  which  the  ambition  of  Antipas,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  gave  birth,  were  not  so  soon  appeased.  He 
was  by  extraction  an  Idumoean,  and  a  Jew  by  religion,  as  were  all  the  Idumaeans, 
from  the  period  Hvrcanus  had  obliged  them  to"  embrace  Judaism.  As  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the" court  of  Alexander  Jannreus,  and  of  Alexandra  his  wife,  who 
reigned  after  him,  he  had  crained  the  ascendrnt  over  Hyrcanus  their  eldest  son,  with 
the"  hope  of  raising  himself  by  his  tavour,  when  he  should  succeed  to  the  crown. 
But  when  he  saw'all  his  measures  broken  by  the  deposition  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the 
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coronation  of  Aristobulus,  from  whom  lie  had   nothing  to  expect,  he  employed  his 
whole  address  and  application  to  replace  Hyrcanus  upon  the  throne.* 

The  latter,  by  his  secret  necrotia  lions,  had  at  first  applied  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia 
Petrea,  for  aid  to  reinstate  himself.     After  various  events,  which  I  pass  over  to  avoid 

Srolixity,  he  had  recourse  to  Pompey,_\vlK),  on  his  return  from  his  expediiion  against 
lithridates,  had  arrived  in  Syria.  He  there  took  cognizance  of  the  competition  be- 
tween flyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  who  repaired  thither  according  to  his  orders.  A 
great  number  of  Jews  went  thitlier  also  to  demand  ihat  they  stiould  be  freed  from 
the  government  of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  They  represented,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  ruled  by  kings;  that  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  obey  only  the  high- 
priest,  who,  without  any  other  title,  auminlstered  justice  according  to  the  laws  and 
constitutions  transmiited  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers:  thaUhe  two  brothers 
were  indeed  of  the  sacerdotal  line;  hut  that  they  had  changed  the  form  of  the  go- 
vernment f)ra  new  one,  which  vvould  enslave  them,  if  not  remedied.! 

Hyrcanus  complained,  that  Aristobulus  liad  unjustly  deprived  him  of  iiis  birthright, 
by  usurping  every  thing,  and  leaving  him  only  a  small  estate  for  his  "subsistence.  He 
accused  him  also  of  practising  piracy  at  sea,  and  of  plundering  his  neighbours  by 
land.  And,  to  confirm  what  he  alleged  against  him,  he  produced  almost  a  thousand 
Jews,  tlie  principals  of  the  nation,  whom  Antipaterhad  brought  expressly  to  support, 
by  their  testimony,  what  that  prince  had  to  say  against  his  brother. 

Aristobulus  replied  to  this,  that  Hyrcanus  had  been  deposed  only  for  his  incapacity; 
that  his  sloth  and  indolence  rendered  him  entirely  incapable  of  the  public  afliiirs;  that 
the  people  despised  him;  and  that  he,  Aristobulus,  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  reins 
of  government  into  his  own  hands,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  those  of  stran- 
gers. In  fine,  that  he  bore  no  other  title  than  his  father  Alexander  had  done  before 
him.  And  in  proof  of  what  he  advanceci,  he  produced  a  great  number  of  the  young 
n(ibility  of  the  country,  wlio  appeared  with  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence. 
Their  superb  ha4)ils,  haughty  manners,  and  proud  demeanour,  did  no  great  service 
to  his  cause. 

Pompey  heard  enough  to  discern,  tl^t  the  conduct  of  Aristobulus  was  violent  and 
unjust,  but  would  not,  however,  pronounce  immediately  upon  it,  lest  Aristobulus,  out 
of  resentment,  should  oppose  his  designs  against  Arabia,  which  he  had  much  at  heart; 
he  theref()re  dismissed  the  two  brothers  respectfully,  and  told  them,  that  at  his  return 
from  reduchig  Aretas  and  his  Arabians,  he  should'^  pass  through  Judea,  and  that  he 
woulcl  then  regulate  their  affairs,  and  mnke  the  necessary  disposition  of  all  things. 

AristobuluSj  who  fully  penetrated  Pompey's  sentiments,  set  out  suddenly  fi'om 
Damascus,  without  paying  him  the  least  instance  of  respect,  returned  into  Judea, 
armed  his  subjects,  and  prepared  far  a  vigorous  defence.  By  this  conduct  he  made 
Pompey  his  UKirtal  enemy, 

Pompey  applied  himself  also  in  making  preparations  for  the  Arabian  war.  Aretas, 
till  then,  had  despised  the  Roman  arms;  but  when  he  saw  them  at  his  door^  and  that 
victorious  army  ready  to  enter  his  dominions,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  make  his  sub- 
missions. Pompey,  however,  advanced  as  far  as  Petra  his  capital,  which  he  took. 
Aretas  was  taken  in  it.  Pompey  at  first  kept  him  under  a  guard,  but  at  length  he 
was  released  upon  accepting  the  conditions  imposed  on  him  by  the  victor,  wdio  soon 
after  returned  to  Damascus. 

He  was  not  apprized  till  then  of  the  proceedino-s  of  Aristobulus  in  Judea.  He 
marched  thither  with  his  army,  and  found  Aristobulus  posted  in  the  castle  of  Alex- 
andrion,  which  stood  upon  a  hiirh  mountain  at  the  entrance  of  the  country.  The 
place  was  extremely  strong,  built  by  his  father  Alexander,  who  Iiad  given  his  name 
to  it.  Pompey  sent  to  order  him  to  come  down  to  him.  Aristobulus  was  not  much  in- 
clined to  comply,  but  he  at  last  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  those  about  him,  who,  appre- 
hending a  war  with  tlie  Romans,  advised  him  to  go.  He  did  so,  and  after  a  conver- 
sation Avhich  turned  upon  his  difflL^rcnce  with  his  brother,  he  returned  into  his  castle. 
He  repeated  the  same  two  or  three  times,  in  hopes,  by  that  complacency,  to  gain 
upon  Pompey,  and  induce  him  to  decide  in  his  favour.  But  for  fear  of  accident,  he 
did  not  omit  to  put  good  garrisons  into  his  strong  places,  and  to  make  all  other  pre])ara- 
t  ons  for  a  vigorous  defence.  In  case  Pompey  should  decree  against  him.  Pompey,  who 
h)d  advice  of  his  proceedings,  the  last  time  he  came  to  him,  obliged  him  to  put  them 
a!l  into  his  hands,  by  way  of  sequestration,  and  made  him  sign  orders  for  that  purpose 
t )  all  commanders  of  those  places. 

•  A.  M.3PS9.     Ant.  J.  C.  65.     Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  2.-8.  et.  de  Bell.  Jutl.  1-5. 
i  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  5.     I<1.  de  Bel.  Jud.  1—5. 
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Aristobulus,  incensed  at  the  violence  which  had  been  done  })im,'as  soon  as  he  was 
released,  made  all  haste  to  Jerusalem,  and  prepared  every  thiiii^  tor  war.  His  reso- 
lutions to  keep  the  crown,  made  him  the  sport  of  the  ditFerent  passions,  hope  and  fear. 
When  he  saw  the  least  appearance  that  Pompey  would  decide  in  his  favour,  he  made 
use  of  all  the  arts  of  complacency  to  incline  him  to  it.  When,  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  he  would  declare  ao^ainst  him,  he  observed  a 
directly  opposite  conduct.  Such  was  the  contrariety  in  the  diilcrcnt  sttps  lie  took 
throughout  this  aflhir. 

Pompey  followed  him  closely.  The  first  place  where  he  encamped  in  his  way  to 
Jerusalem,  was  Jericho;  there  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mithridaies,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  following  book. 

He  continued  his  march  toward  Jerusalem.  Wiien  he  approached,  Aristobulus, 
who  began  to  repent  of  what  he  liad  done,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  endeavoured  > 
to  bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  by  promising  an  entire  submission,  and  a  great 
sum  of  money  to  prevent  the  war.  Pompey  accepted  his  otlers,  and  sent  Gabinius, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  to  receive  the  money;  but  when  that  officer  arrived  at 
Jerusalem,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him,  and,  instead  of  receiving  the  money, 
he  was  told  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  thai  the  city  would  not  stand  to  the  agreement.-, 
Pompey  thereupon,  not  being  willing  that  they  should  deceive  him  with  impunity, 
ordered  Aristobulus,  u'hom  he  had  kept  with  him,  to  be  put  in  irons,  advanced  with 
his  whole  army  against  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  extremely  strong  hy  its  situation, 
and  the  works"^Vv^hich  had  been  made;  and  had  it  not  been  divided  within  against  it- 
self, was  capable  of  making  a  long  defence. 

The  party  of  Aristobulus  wished  to  defend  the  place,  especially  when  they  saw 
that  Pompey  kept  their  king  prisoner.  But  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus  were  deter- 
mined 4o  open  the  gates  to  that  general.  And  as  the  latter  were  much  the  greater 
number,  the  other  party  retired  to  the  mountain  where  the  temple  stood,  to  defend  it, 
and  caused  the  bridges  of  the  duch  and  valley,  which  surrounded  it,  to  be  brokeri 
down.  Pompey,  to  whom  the  city  immediately  opened  its  gates,  resolved  to  besiege 
the  temple.  The  place  held  out  three  months,  and  would  have  done  so  much  longer, 
and  perhaps  compelled  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  butfi)rthe  supersti- 
tious rigour  with  which  the  besieged  observed  the  sabbath.  They  tjelieved,  indeed, 
that  they  might  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  but  not  that  they  might  prevent 
the  works  ol"~'the  enemy,  or  make  any  for  themselves.  The  Romans  knew  how  to 
take  advantasre  of  this  inaction.'  TJiey  did  not  attack  the  Jews  on  those  days,  but 
filled  up  the  f  isses,  made  their  approaches,  and  fixed  their  engines  without  opposi- 
tion. Thev  threw  down  at  length  a  sreat  tower,  with  which  so  great  a  part  of  the 
wall  fell,  that  the  breach  was  larcje  eiwugh  for  an  assault.  The  place  was  carried  by 
Etorm,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued,  in  which  more  than  twelve  thousand  persons 
were  killed. 

History  observes,  that  during  the  tumult,  cries,  and  disorder  of  this  slaughter,  the 
priests,  who  were  at  that  time  enjployed  in  divine  service,  continued  it  with  surpris- 
ing firmness,  notwithstanding  the  raije  of  their  enemies,  and  their  grief  at  seemg 
their  friends  and  relations  massacred  before  their  eyes.  Many  of  them  saw  their  own 
blood  mingle  -with  that  of  the  sacrifices  they  oiiered,  and  the  sword  of  the  cnemv 
make  themselves  the  victims  of  their  duty;  happy,  and  worthy  of  being  envied;  if 
they  were  as  flilthful  to  the  spirit,  as  the  letter  of  iti  Pompey,  with  many  of  hhs  su- 
perior officers,  entered  the  temple,  and  not  only  into  the  sanctuary,  but  into  the  Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum,  into  which,  by  tlie  law,  only 'the  higl;-priest  was  permitted  to  enter 
once  a  year,  upon  the  solemn  day  of  expiation.  This  was  Avhat  alnicted  and  en- 
raged the  Jews  most  aijainst  the  Romans.  •     •     ii    • 

iPompey  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  which  consisted  principally  in 
sums  that  had  been  deposited  there  by  private  families  for  their  better  securitv. 
Those  sums  am.ounted  to  two  thousand  talents  in  specie,  without  reckoning  the  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  which  were  innumerable,  and  of  infinite  value.  It  was  not,  says 
Cicero,  out  of  respect  tor  the  majesty  of  the  God  adored  in  that  temple,  that  i  ompey 
behaved  in  this  manner;  for,  according  to  him,  nothing  was  more  contemptible  than 
the  Jewish  religion,  more  unworthy  the  wisdom  and  nrrandeur  of  the  ijomans,  nor 
more  opposite  to  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors.*     Pompey,  in  this  noble  dismter- 

Cn;  Pompeius.  captis  Hierosolvmis,  victor  ex  illo  fano  niliil  attigrit.  In  prinvs  hoc  ut  mi.lta  ar.a  ^"P'f "'"[» 
quod  in  tam  susp.ciosa,  ac  maled.ea  c.v.tate,  locum  sermon,  obtretiato.n.n  noi.  >elu,u,t.  Non  Y'  "V'J^°"S 
r>onem  et  JudAnim  et  hostiumimped.meuto,  prestani.sMmo  .mpeialor,  sed  P''rf"'em  '"'"^-'^^^"^"'^^i^^ 
sacrorum  a  spleiidore  hujus  impeni,  gravitate  nomiuis  Testri  majorum  inslitutis  abhorrebat-  C  ic .  pro  i:  lacw.  o. 
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estedness,  had  no  other  motive,  than  to  deprive  malice  and  calumny  of  all  means  of 
attacking;  his  reputation.  Such  were  thethouo;hts  of  the  most  learned  of  the  pagans 
upon  the  only  religion  of  the  true  God.  They  blasphemed  what  they  knew  nothing  of. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  till  then,  Pompey  had  been  successful  in  all  things,  but 
that  after  this  sacrilegious  curiosity,  his  good  fortune  abandoned  him,  and  that  his 
taking  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  his  last  victory. 

SECTION    V. REIGN    OF    HYRCANUS    II.    WHICH  CONTINUED  TWENTY-FOUR    TEARS. 

Pompey,  havins:  put  an  end  to  the  war,  caused  the  wallsof  Jerusalem  to  be  de- 
molished, re-established  Hvrcanus,  and  sent  Aristobukis,  witli  his  two  sons.  Alexander 
and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome.  He  dismembered  several  cities  from  the  king- 
dom of  Judea,  which  he  united  with  the  government  of  Syria,  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
Hvrcanus,  and  left  the  administration  of  affairs  to  Antipater,  who  was  at  the  court  of 
Hyrcanus,  and  one  of  his  principal  ministers.  Alexander  made  his  escape  upon  the 
way  to  Rome,  and  returned  into  Judea,  where  he  afterwards  excited  new  troubles.* 

Hvrcanus,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  take  the  field  against  him,  had  recourse  to 
the  arms  of  the  Romans.f  Gabinius,  governor  of  Syria,  after  having  overthrown 
•Alexander  in  a  battle,  Avent  to  Jerusalem,  and  reinstated  Hyrcanus  in  the  high-priest- 
hood4  He  made  great  alterations  in  the  civil  government,  for  from  monarchial,  as 
it  had  been,  he  changed  it  into  aristocratical;  but  these  innovations  were  of  short  du- 
ration. 

Crassus,  in  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  always  intent  upon  gratifying  his  in- 
satiable avarice,  stopped  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  been  told  great  treasures  were 
laid  up.  He  plundered  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  in  it,  which  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  talents.§ 

Caesar,  after  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  having  arrived  in  Syria,  Antigonus,  who 
had  made  his  escape  h'om  Rome,  with  his  father  A ristobulus,  came  to  throw  himself 
at  his  feet,  begged  him  to  re-establish  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  father,  who  was 
lately  dead,  and  made  great  complaints  against  Antipater  and  Hyrcanus.  Caesar  had 
too  great  obligations  to  both,  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  their  interests;  for,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  without  the  aid  he  had  received  from  them,  his  expedition  into 
Egypt  would  have  miscarried.  He  decreed  that  Hyrcanus  should  retain  the  dignity 
of  high-priest  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  lo  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity after  him  for  ever,  and  gave  Antipater  the  office  of  procurator  of  Judea,  under 
Hyrcanus.  By  this  decree  the  aristocracy  of  Gabinius  was  abolished,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Judea  re-established  on  its  ancient  footing.|| 

Antipater  caused  the  government  of  Jerusalem  to  be  given  to  Phasael  his  eldest 
son,  and  that  of  Galilee  to  Herod  his  second  son.*^ 

Caesar,  at  the  request  of  Hyrcanus,  and  in  consideration  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  him  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  permitted  him  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
which  Pompey  had  caused  to  be  demolished.  Antipater,  without  losing  time,  began 
the  work,  and  the  city  was  soon  fortified  as  it  had  been  before  the  demolition.  Cae- 
sar was  killed  this  year.** 

During  the  civil  wars,  Judea,  as  xvell  as  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, was  agitated  by  violent  troubles. 

Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  had  enternd  Syria  which  a  powerful 
army.  From  thence  he  sent  a  detachment  into  Judea,  with  orders' to  place  Antigo- 
nus, the  son  of  Aristobulus,  upon  the  throne,  who  on  his  side  had  also  raised^  troops. 
Hyrcanus,  and  Phasael,  Herod's  brother,  upon  proposal  of  an  accommodation,  had 
the  imprudence  to  go  to  the  enemy,  who  seized  them,  and  put  them  in  irons.  Her- 
od escaped  from  Jerusalem  tlie  momemt  before  the  Parthians  entered  it,  to  seize 
}iim  also.tt 

Having  missed  Herod,  they  plundered  the  city  and  country,  placed  Antigonus 
upon  the  throne,  and  delivered  Hyicanus  and  Phasael  in  chains  into  his  hands. 
Phasael,  who  well  knew  that  his  death  was  resolved,  dashed  out  his  brains  against 
the  wall,  to  avoid  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  As  lor  Hyrcanus,  his  life  was 
granted  him:  but,  to  render  him  ineapable  of  the  high-priesthood,  Antigonus  caused 

•  A.  M.  3941.    Ant.  J.  C.  63.  f  A.  M.  3947.  Ant.  J.  C.  57. 

Woseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  10.  IddeBel.Jiid   1,6.  t  A.  M.  8940.  Ant.  J.  C  64. 

U  A.  M   3957,  Aait.  .1.  C.  47.  Jcneph.  Anliq.xiv.  xv.  de  Bell    Jad.  1,  8. 
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his  ears  to  be  cut  off:  for,  according  to  the  Levitical  law,  it  was  requisite  that  the 
high-priest  should  be  perfect  in  all  his  members.*  After  having  thus  mutilated  him, 
he  gave  him  back  to  the  Parthians  that  they  might  carry  him  into  the  cast,  from 
whence  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  embroil  affairs  in  Judea.  He  continued 
a  prisoner  at  Seleucia  in  Babylonia,  till  the  coming  of  Phraates  to  the  crown,  who 
caused  Ifs  chains^to  be  taken  off,  and  gave  him  entire  liberty,  to  see  and  converse 
with  the  Jews  of  that  country,  who  were  very  numerous.  They  looked  upon  him 
as_  their  king  and  high-priest,  and  raised  him  a  revenue  sudicient  to  support  liis  rank 
with  splendour.  The  love  of  his  native  country  made  him  forget  all  those  advantages. 
He  returned  the  year  following  to  Jerusalem,  whither  Herod  had  invited  him  to  come, 
but  put  liim  to  death  some  years  afterwards.f 

Herod  at  first  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he  went  to  Rome.  Antony- 
was  then  in  the  highest  degree  of  power,  which  the  triumvirate  had  given  him.  lie 
took  Herod  under  his  protection,  and  even  did  more  in  his  favour  than  he  expected. 
For,  instead  of  what  he  proposed,  which  was  at  most  to  obtain  the  crown  for  Aristobu- 
IuSjI  whose  sister  Muriamne  he  had  lately  married,  with  the  view  of  only  governing 
under  him,  as  Antipater  had  done  under  Hyrcanus,  Antony  caused  the  crown  to  be 
conferred  upon  himself,  contrary  to  the  usual  maxim  of  the  Romans  in  like  cases. 
For  it  was  not  their  custom  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  royal  houses,  which  acknow- 
ledged them  for  protectors,  and  to  give  crowns  to  strangers.  Herod  was  declared 
king  of  Judea  by  the  senate,  and  conducted  by  the  consuls  to  the  Capitol,  where  he 
received  the  investiture  of  the  crown,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon  such  occasions. 

Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  negotiating  this  great  affair,  and  re- 
turned speedily  into  Judea.  He  employed  no  more  time  than  three  months  in  hii 
journeys  by  sea  and  land. 

SECTION  VI. — REIGN  OF  ANTIGONUS,  WHICH  CONTINUED  ONLY  TWO  TEARS. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  Herod  to  establish  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judea,  as  it  had  been  to  obtain  his  title  from  the  Romans.  Antigonus  was  not 
inclined  to  resign  a  throne  which  had  cost  him  so  much  pains  and  money  to  acquire. 
Hcvdisputed  it  with  him  very  vigorously  for  almost  two  years.§ 

Herod,  who  during  the  winter  had  made  great  preparations  for  the  following  cam- 
paign, opened  it  at  length  with  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  invested  at  the  head 
of  a  fine  and  numerous  army.  Antony  had  given  orders  to  Sosius,  governor  of  Sy- 
ria, to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reduce  Antigonus,  and  to  put  Herod  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Judea. || 

While  the  works  necessary  to  the  siege  were  carrying  on,  Herod  made  a  tour  to 
Samaria,  and  at  length  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mariamne.  They  had  been 
contracted  four  years  to  each  other;  but  the  unlbreseen  troubles  into  which  he  fell, 
had  prevented  their  consummating  the  marriage  till  then.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  king  Aristobulus,  and  Alexandra  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  IL 
She  was  a  princess  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  virtue:  and  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  all  the  other  qualities  that  adorn  the  sex.  The  attachment  of  the  Jews  to 
the  Asmonsean  family,  made  Herod  imagine,  that  by  espousing  her,  he  should  find  no 
difficulty  in  gaining  their  affections,  which  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  consummating 
his  marriage  at  that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sosius  and  he,  having  joined  their  forces,  prosecuted 
tlie  siege  in  concert  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  with  a  numerous  army,  which 
amounted  to  at  least  sixty  thousand  men.  The  place,  however,  held  out  against  them 
many  months  with  exceeding  resolution;  and  if  the  besieged  had  been  as  expert  in 
the  art  of  war  and  the  defence  of  places,  as  they  were  brave  and  resolute,  it  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  taken.  But  the  Romans,  who  were  much  bettor  skilled  in 
those  ihings  than  they,  carried  the  place  after  a  siege  of  something  more  than  sii 
months. 

The  Jews  beincr  driven  from  their  posts,  the  enemy  entered  on  all  sides,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  city.  And  to  revenge  the  obstinate  resistance  they  had 
met  with,  and  the  pains  they  had  suffered  during  so  long  and  difficult  a  siege,  they 

•  Lev. xxi.  16-24,  t  Joseph.  Antiq.  xy.  3.  ,  .   •     ,. 

tAriKobulus  was  the  son  of  Alexandra,  danghter  of  H3Tcantis;  and  hii  father  uaj  Alijiander,  son  ofAnrtD**' 
lus.hrothor  of  Hyrcanus;  so  that  the  light  of  both  hiothersto  thefcrownwaf  united  m  his  person. 

^  A.M.  3965.     Ant.  J.  C.  S9. 
3  A.  M.  3966.    Ant.  J.  C.  38.    Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xiv.  37.    Id.  de  Bell.  Jud.  L  U 
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filled  all  quarters  of  Jerusalem  with  blood  and  slaughter,  and  plundered  and  destroy- 
ed all  before  them,  though  Herod  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  them.* 

Antigonus,  seeing  all  lost,  came  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Sosius  in  the  most 
submissive  and  most  abject  manner.  He  was  put  in  chains,  and  sent  to  Antony,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  Antioch.  He  designed  at  first  to  have  reserved  him  for  his  tri- 
umph; but  Herod,  who  did  not  think  himself  safe  as  lon^  as  that  branch  of  the  royal 
family  survived,  would  not  let  him  rest  until  he  had  obtained  the  death  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince,  for  which  he  even  gave  a  large  sum  of  money.f  He  was  proceeded 
ac-ainst  in  form,  condemned  to  die,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  common  criminals,  with  the  rods  and  axes  of  the  lictor,  and  was  fast- 
ened to  a  stake;  a  treatment  with  which  the  Romans  had  never  used  any  crowned 
head  before. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmonseans,  after  a  duration  of  one  hundred  and 
twentv-nine  years,  from  the  beginning  ol"  the  government  of  Judas  Maccabeus. 
Herod  entered  by  this  means  upon  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea. 

This  extraordinary,  and  till  then  unexampled  event,  by  which  the  sovereign  au- 
thority over  the  Jews  was  given  to  a  stranger,  an  Idurafean,  ought  to  have  opened 
iheir  eyes,  and  rendered  them  attentive  to  a  celebrated  prophecy,  which  liad  foretold 
it  in  clear  terms;  had  given  it  as  the  certain  mark  of  another  event,  in  which  the 
whole  nation  was  interested,  which  was  the  perpetual  object  of  their  vows  and  hopes 
and  distinoruished  them  by  a  peculiar  characteristic  from  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  wIk)  had  an  equal  interest  in  it,  but  without  knowing  or  being  apprized  of  it. 
This  was  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  who  at  his  death  foretold  to  his  twelve  sons,  as- 
sembled round  his  bed,  what  would  happen  in  the  series  of  time  to  the  twelve  tribes, 
of  which  they  were  the  chiefs,  and  alter  whom  they  were  called.  Among  the  other 
predictions  of  that  patriarch  concerning  the  tribe  of  Judah,  there  is  this  of  which 
we  now  speak:  "The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  be- 
tween his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.":^ 
The  sceptre  or  rod  (for  the  Hebrew  signifies  both)  implies  here  the  authority  and  su- 
periority over  the  other  tribes. 

All  the  ancient  Jews  have  explained  this  prediction  to  denote  the  Messiah;  the 
fact  is  theref(:)re  incontestible,  and  is  reduced  to  two  essential  points.  The  first  is, 
that  as  long  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  exist,  it  shall  have  pre-eminence  and  authori- 
ty over  the  other  tribes;  the  second,  that  it  shall  exist,  and  forma  republic,  governed 
by  its  laws  and  magistrates,  till  the  Messiah  comes. 

The  first  point  is  verified  in  the  series  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  wherein  that 
pre-eminence  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  evidently  appears. 

For  the  second  point,  we  have  only  to  consider  it  with  a  little  attention.  When  He- 
rod,the  Idumaean,  and,  in  consequence  astranger,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  the  authori- 
ty and  superiority  which  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  over  the  other  tribes,  were  first  taken 
from  it.  The  tribe  of  Judah  had  no  longer  the  supremacy:  it  no  longer  existed  as  a 
distinct  body,  from  which  the  magistrates  were  taken.  It  was  manifest,  therefore, 
that  the  Messiah  was  come.  But  at  what  time  did  that  tribe  become  like  the  rest, 
and  confounded  with  them?  In  the  times  of  Titus  Vespasian,  and  Adrian,  who  final- 
ly exterminated  the  remains  of  Judah.  It  was  therefore  before  those  times  the  Mes- 
•iah  came. 

How  wonderful  does  God  appear  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecies!  Would 
it  be  making  a  right  use  of  history,  not  to  dwell  a  Cew  moments  upon  fiicts  like  this, 
when  we  meet  them  in  the  course  of  our  matter?  Herod,  reduced  to  quit  Jerusalem, 
takes  refuge  at  Rome.  He  has  no  thoughts  of  demanding  the  sovereignty  for  him- 
self, but  for  another.  It  was  the  grossest  injustice  to  give  it  to  a  stranger,  while  there 
were  princes  of  the  royal  family  in  being.  But  it  had  been  decreed  from  all  eternity, 
that  Herod  should  be  king  of  the  Jews.  Heaven  and  earth  should  sooner  pass  away, 
than  that  decree  of  God  not  be  fulfilled.  Antony  was  at  Rome,  and  in  possession  of 
sovereign  power,  when  Herod  arrived  there.  How  many  events  were  necessary  to 
the  conducting  of  things  to  this  point!  Butifs  there  any  thing  difficult  to  the  Almighty? 

♦   \.M.  39fi7.     Atit.  J,  C.  37. 
t  Joieph.  Antiq.  ibnl      l'i\H.  in  Anton,  p.  93?-.     Dion.  Casi.  1.  49.  p.  405. 
\  Geii.iilix.  10. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

ABRIDGMENT  OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PARTHIAKS. 

The  Parthian  empire  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  considerable  that 
ever  was  in  the  east.  Very  weak  in  its  beginnings,  as  is  common,  it  extended  itself 
by  little  and  little  over  all  Asia  Major,  and  made  even  the  Romans  tremble.  Its  du 
ration  is  generally  allowed  to  be  four  hundred  and  sev^enty-four  years;  of  which  two 
hundred  and  fifty-lour  were  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  after 
him.  Arsaces  was  the  founder  of  that  empire,  from  whom  all  his  successors  were 
called  Arsacides.  Artaxerxes,  by  birth  a  Persian,  having  overcome  and  slain  Arta- 
banus,  the  last  of  those  kings,  transferred  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  to  the  Per- 
sians, in  the  fifth  year  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  son  of  Manniia'us.  I  shall  only 
speak  here  of  the  affairs  of  the  Parthians  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall  treat  them 
very  briefly,  except  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  which  I  shall  relate  in  all  its  extent. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere  what  gave  Arsaces  I.  occasion  to  make  Parthia  revolt, 
and  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  it  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  what  manner  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  elected  king 
of  the  Parthians.  Theodotus  at  the  same  time  made  Bactria  revolt,  and  took  that 
province  from  Antiochus,  surnamed  Theos.* 

Some  time  after,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  succeeded  Antiochus,  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  subdue  the  Parthians.  He  fell  into  their  hands  himself,  and  was  made  pri- 
soner: this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Tridates,  otherwise  called  Arsaces  II.  brother  of 
the  first.t  , 

Antiochus,  surnamed. the  Great,  was  more  successful  than  his  predecessor.  He 
marched  into  the  east,  and  repossessed  himself  of  Media,  which  the  Parthians  had 
taken  from  him.}:  He  also  entered  Parthia,  and  obliged  the  king  to  retire  into  Hyr- 
cania,  from  whence  he  returned  soon  after  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  As  the  war  was  of  tedious  duration,  Antiochus 
made  a  treaty  with  Arsaces,  by  which  he  left  him  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  upon  con- 
dition that  he  should  assist  him  in  conquering  the  revolting  provinces.§  Antiochus 
marched  afterwards  against  Euthydenmsking  of  Bactria,  with  whom  he  was  also  ob- 
liged to  come  to  an  accommodation. j] 

Priapatius,  the  son  of  Arsaces  II.  succeeded  his  father,  and,  after  having  reigned 
fifteen  years,  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  Phraates  L  his  eldest  son. 

Phraates  left  it  to  Miihridates,  whom  he  preferred  before  his  own  issue,  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  merit,  and  who  was  in  effect  one  of  the  greatest  kings  the  Par- 
thians ever  had.  He  carried  his  arms  farther  than  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  he 
who  made  Demetrius  Nicator  prisoner.lf 

Phraates  II.  succeeded  Mithridates  his  father.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  kin^  of  Syria, 
marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  under  pretext  of  delivering  his 
brother  Demetrius,  who  had  been  long  kept  in  captivity.  After  having  defeated 
Phraates  in  ihree  battles,  he  was  himself  overthrown  and  killed  in  the  last,  and  his 
army  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Phraates,  in  his  turn,  at  the  time  he  had  formed  his  de 
sigHof  invading  Syria,  was  attacked  by  the  Scythians,  and  lost  his  hfe  in  a  battle.** 

Artabanus  his  uncle  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  died  soon  after.tt 

His  successor  was  Mithridates  II.  of  whom  Justin  says,  that  his  great  actions  ae- 
quired  him  the  surname  of  Great.|:i: 

He  declared   war  against  the  Armenians,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  he 
made  with  them,  he  obliged  their  king  to  send  him  his  son  Tigranes  as  a  hostage. 
The  latter  was  afterwards  set  upon  the  throne  of  x\rmenia  by  the  Parthians  them-,' 
selves,  and  joined  with  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  in  the  war  against  the  Romans.§§ 

Antiochus  Eusebes  took  refuge  with  Mithridates,  who  re-established  him  in  tlie  i 
possession  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  for  two  years  after.|||l  -%* 

It  was  the  same  Mithridates,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  who  sent  Orobazus  to  Syl^^''. 
t»  demand  the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and  who  caused  hnn  to  be  put.^ 
death  on  his  return,  for  having  uiven  plac^  to  Sylla.^H  _  -. 

Demetrius  Eucerus,  who  rei-rned  ai  Damascus,  besiecring  Philip  his  brother  in  t^. 
city  of  Boerea,  was  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Parthian  troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  Philipj.^ 

•  A.M   3754.     Ant.J.C.250.  tA.M.3r6<^.     Ant.J.C,236.  f  A.  M.  3792.     Am   J.  C.  212 . 

$  Tlie  Abbe  Lon(;uLZue,m  hi»  Latin  tVisscitation  upon  the  Arsaeules, ascribes  wnai  it  hei-e  saiU  to  A.UbauHS, 
whom  he  places  between  Arsaces  II.  and  Piiapaiiiis.    Justin  says  nothing  of  them.    • 

i  A.  M.  .3798.     Ant.  J.  C.  206.  ^  A.  M.  3840.     Ant.  J.  C.  164.  •'   A.  ■^'•33-3.     Ant.  J.  C.  lol, 

tt  A.  x\I.  3875.     Ant.  J.  C.  129.  tt  Justin,  p   115.  HA.  M.  3909.     Justiu.  L  xvui.  c  3. 

'  81  A.M.  3913.  ^^  A.  M.39U.   AuUJ.C.90. 
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and  carried  prisoner  to  Mithridates,  who  treated  him  with  all  the  honours  possible. 
He  died  there  of  disease.* 

Mithridates  [I.  died,  after  having  reigned  forty  years,  universally  regretted  by  his 
subjects.  The  domestic  troubles  with  which  his  death  was  followed,  considerably 
weakened  the  Parthian  empire,  and  made  his  loss  still  more  sensibly  felt.  Tigranes 
re-entered  upon  all  the  provinces  he  had  given  up  to  the  Parthians,  and  took  several 
others  from  them.  He  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia. t 

During  these  troubles,  the  Parthians  elected  Mnaskires,  and  after  him  Sinatrocces, 
kings,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

Phraates,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  he  who  caused  himself  to  be  surnamed,  The 
God.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Lucullus,  after  the  great  victory  the  Romas  had  ob- 
tained over  Tigranes.  He  held  at  the  same  time  secret  intelligence  with  the  latter. 
It  was  at  that  tmie  Mithridates  wrote  him  the  letter  which  Sallust  has  preserved.! 

Pompey  having  been  appointed,  in  the  place  of  Lucullus,  to  terminate  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  engaged  Phraates  in  the  party  of  the  Romans.  § 

The  latier  joined  Tigranes  the  younger  against  his  father,  and  separated  from 
Pompey. 

After  Pompey's  return  to  Rome,  Phraates  was  killed  by  his  own  children.  Mith- 
ridates, his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  died  about  the  same  time.  Artavasdes,  his  son,  suc- 
ceeded him. II 

Mithridates,  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  either  by  his  own  subjects,  to  whom  he 
had  rendered  himself  odious,  or  by  the  ambition  of  his  brother  Orodes,  applied  to 
Gabinius,  who  commanded  in  Syria,  to  re-establish  him  upon  the  throne;  but  with- 
out effect.^  He  took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence.  Besieged  in  Babylon,  and  warmly 
pressed,  he  surrendered  to  Orodes,  who,  considering  him  only  as  an  enemy,  and  not 
a  brother,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death;  by  which  means  Orodes  became  peaceable 
possessor  of  the  throne.** 

But  he  found  enough  to  employ  him  abroad,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  expect. 
Crassus  had  lately  been  created  consul  at  Rome,  with  Pompey,  for  the  second  time. 
On  the  partition  of  the  provinces,  Syria  fell  to  Crassus,  who  was  exceedingly  re- 
joiced on  that  account,  because  it  favoured  the  design  he  had  formed  of  carrying  the 
war  into  Parthia.  ^  When  he  was  in  company,  even  with  people  he  scarcely  knew, 
he  could  not  moderate  his  transports.  Among  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was  under 
less  restraint,  he  ran  even  into  an  extravagance  unworthy  of  his  age  and  character, 
and  seemed  to  forget  himself  in  a  strange  manner.  He  did  not  confine  his  views  to 
the  government  of  Syria,  nor  to  the  conquest  of  some  neighbouring  provinces,  nor 
even  to  that  of  Parthia;  he  flattered  himself  with  doing  sucli  things  as  should  make 
the  great  exploits  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes,  and  those  of  Pompey  against  Mi- 
thridates, appear  like  the  feats  of  infants  in  comparison  with  his.  He  had  already 
overrun,  in  thought,  Bactria  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  remotest 
seas,  and  the  extremities  of  the  east.  However,  in  the  instructions  and  powers  wnich 
were  given  him,  Parthia  was  in  no  manner  included;  but  all  the  world  knew  his  de- 
sio-n  against  it  was  his  darling  passion.tt     Such  a  beginning  forebodes  no  success. 

His  departure  had,  besides,  something  more  inauspicious  in  it.  One  pf  the  tribunes, 
named  Ateius,  threatened  to  oppose  his  going;  and  was  joined  by  many  people,  who 
could  not  suffer  him  to  set  out  with  gayety  of  heart,  to  carry  a  war  against  a  people 
whohad  done  the  Romans  no  injury,  and  were  their  friends  and  allies.  That  tribune, 
'MlFing  in  vain  opposed  the  departure  of  Crassus,  made  haste  to  the  gate()f  the  city 
through  which  he  was  to  pass,  and  set  a  cauldron  full  of  fire  before  him.  When 
Orassus  came  to  the  place,  he  threw  perfumes,  and  poured  libations  inlothe  pan,  ut- 
♦"Crin^'"  over  them  the  most  terrible  imprecations,  which  could  not  be  heard  witho%it 
Ktfitking  all  present  tremble  with  horror,  and  of  which  the  misfortunes  of  Crassus  have 
iiin  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  accomplishment. 

t  Nothing  could  stop  him.     Superior  to  all  opposition,  he  continued  his  marcli,  ar- 

■^ed  at  Brundusium,  and  though  the  sea  was  very  tempestuous,  embarked,  and  lost 

Ji^ny  ships  in  his  passage.     When  he  arrived  at  Galatia,  he  had  an  interview  With 

•  A.M. 3915?  Ant.  J.  C.  89.     Joseph.  Artiq.  xiii.  22. 

t  A.  M.  3915.    Ant  J.  d  89.    Strab.  1.  xi.  p.  632.    Plut.  in  Lucul.  p.  500,  &c. 

f  A«  &L  3950.     Ant.  J.  C.  69.  J  A.  W,  3938.     Ant.  J.  C  66.  I|   A.  M.  3948.;:^at.  J.  C.  *8. 

1  Jttitia.l.  xlii.C.4.  f  A.  M.  3949.    Anu  1.  C  W. 

tt  A,  M.  3950.  Aat.  J.  C*  54»    Plut.  ia  Cwss.  p.  552-~s54. 
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king  DejotaruSj  who,  though  of  ^a  very  advanced  age,  was  at  that  time  employed  in 
building  a  new  city.  Upon  which  Crassus  rallied  him  in  these  words:  "King  of  the 
Galatians,  you  begin  full  late  to  build  a  city  at  the  twelfth  hour  of  the  day."*  "And 
you,  lord  Crassus,"  replied  Dejotarus,  "are  not  too  early  in  setting  out  to  make  war 
against  the  Parthians."  For  Crassus  was  at  that  time  upwards  of  sixty  years  old; 
aiid  his  countenance  made  him  look  still  older  than  he  was. 

He  had  been  informed,  that  there  were  considerable  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  Pompey  had  not  ventured  to  touch.  He  believed  it  worth  iiis  trouble 
to  go  a  little  out  of  his  way,  to  make  himself  master  of  them.  He  therefore  marched 
thither  with  his  army.  Besides  the  other  riches,  which  amounted  to  very  considera- 
ble sums,  there  was  a  beam  of  gold,  enclosed  and  concealed  in  another  of  wood,  made 
hollow  for  that  purpose:  this  was  known  only  by  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  kept  the 
treasures  of  the  sanctuary.  Tliis  beam  of  gold  weighed  three  hundred  minee,  each 
of  which  weighed  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Eleazar,  who  was  apprized  of  the  motive 
of  his  march  to  Jerusalem,  to  save  the  other  riches,  which  were  almost  all  of  them 
deposited  in  the  temple  by  private  persons,  discovered  the  golden  beam  to  Crassus, 
and  suffered  him  to  take  it  away,  after  having  made  him  take  an  oath  not  to  meddle 
with  the  rest.  Was  he  so  ignorant  as  to  imagine  any  thing  sacred  with  avarice? 
Crassus  took  the  beam  of  gold,  and  notwithstanding,  made  the  rest  of  the  treasures 
his  plunder.     He  then  continued  his  march.f 

Every  thing  succeeded  at  first  as  happily  as  he  could  have  expected.  He  built  a 
bridge  over  the  Euphrates  without  any  opposition,  passed  it  with  his  army,  and  en- 
tered the  Parthian  territories.  He  invaded  them  without  any  other  real  motive  for 
the  war,  than  the  insatiable  desire  of  enriching  himself  by  the  plunder  of  a  country 
which  was  supposed  to  be  extremely  opulent."  The  Romans  under  Sylla,  and  after- 
wards under  Pompey,  had  made  peace,  and  several  treaties  with  tliem.  There  had 
been  no  complaint  of  any  infraction  or  enterprise  to  give  a  just  pretext  for  a  war:  so 
that  the  Parthians  had  not  expected  such  an  invasion-  and,  not  being  upon  their  guard, 
had  made  no  preparations  for  their  defence.  Crassus  in  consequence  was  master  of 
the  field,  and  overran,  without  opposition,  the  greatest  part  of  Mesojiotamia.  He 
also  took  several  cities  without  resistance*  and  had  he  l<nown  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  occasion,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon,  seized  them,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  Babylonia,  as  he  had 
done  of  Mesopotamia.  But,  instead  of  pursuing  his  point,  in  the  beginning  of  autunrtn, 
after  having  left  seven  thousand  fi^ot  and  one  thousand  horse  to  secure  tiie  cities 
which  had  surrendered  to  him,  he  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and  put  his  troops  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  cities  of  Syria,  where  his  sole  employment  was  to  amass  money, 
and  to  plunder  temples. 

He  was  joined  there  by  his  son,  whom  Caesar  sent  to  him  out  of  Gaul,  a  young 
man  who  had  already  been  honoured  with  several  of  the  military  crowns  given  by  the 
general  to  such  as  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour.  He  brought  with  him 
one  thousand  chosen  horse. 

Of  all  the  faults  committed  by  Crassus  in  this  expedition,  which  were  very  consi- 
derable, the  greatest,  undoubtedly,  after  that  of  having  undertaken  this  war,  was  his 
hasty  returnlnto  Syria,  for  he  should  have  gone  on  without  delay,  and  have  seized 
Babylon  and  Seleucia,  cities,  always  at  enmity  with  the  Parthians,  instead  of  giving 
his  enemies  time  to  make  preparations  by  his  retreat,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  ruiii. 

While  he  was  reassembling  all  his  troops  from  their  winter  quarters,  ambassadors 
f-om  the  king  of  Farthia  arrived,  w1io  opened  their  conmussions  in  a  few  words. 
They  told  him,  that  if  that  army  was  sent  by  the  Romans  against  the  Parthians,  the 
war  could  not  be  terminated  by  any  treaty  of  peace,  and  could  only  be  brought  U)  a 
conclusion  by  the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or  the  other  empire.^  That  if,  as  they  had  been  ^ 
informed,  itrwas  only  Crassus,  who,  against  the  opinion  of  his  country,  and  to  satiate 
hi^  private  avarice,  had  taken  arms  against  them,  and  entered  one  of  their  provinces, 
the  king  their  master  was  well  disposed  to  act  with  moderation  in  the  affair,  to  take 
pity  on  the  age  of  Crassus,  and  to  suffer  the  Romans  in  his  dominions,  rather  shut 
up' than  keeoing  ix)ssession  of  cities,  to  depart  Avitli  their  lives  and  rings  safe.  1  hej 
spoke,  no  doubt,  ofthe  garrisons  left  by  Crassus  in  the  conquered  places.  Crassus 
answered  this  discourse  only  Avith  a  boast.  He  told  ihem,  "tiiey  should  have  fus 
answer  in  the  city  of  Seleucia."  Upon  which  the  most  ancient  of  the  ambassadors, 
aamed  Vahises,  "^made  answer,  laughing,  and  showing  Jhim  the  palm  of  his  handt 

•  The  twelfth  hout  was  the  end  of  die  day.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiy.  13» 
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"Crassus,  jou  will  sooner  see  hair  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  see  Seleucia." 
The  ambassadors  retired,  and  went  to  give  their  king  notice  that  he  must  prepare 
for  war. 

As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Crassus  took  the  field.  Tlie  Parthians  had 
time,  during  the  winter,  to  assemble  a  very  great  army,  to  oppose  him.*  Orodes 
their  king  divided  his  troops,  and  marched  in  person  with  one  part  of  them  to  the 
frontiers  of  Armenia:  lie  sent  the  other  into  Mesopotamia,  under  the  command  of 
Surena.  That  general,  on  his  arrival  there,  retook  several  places  which  Crassus  had 
made  himself  master  of  ihe  year  before. 

About  the  same  time,  some  Roman  soldiers,  who,  with  exceeding  difficulty  had 
escaped  out  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  where  they  had  been  in  garrison,  of  which 
tJie  Parthians  had  already  retaken  some,  and  were  besieging  the  rest,  came  to  Cras- 
sus, and  related  things  to  him  highly  capable  of  disquieting  and  alarming  him.  They 
told  him,  that  they  had  seen  with  tiieir  own  eyes  the  incredible  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  they  had  also  been  witnesses  of  their  terrible  valour,  in  the  bloody*  attack  of 
the  cities  they  besieged.  They  added,  that-  they  were  troops  not  to  be  escaped  when 
they  pursued,  nor  overtaken  when  they  fled;  that  their  arrows,  of  a  weight,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  an  astonishing  rapidity,  were  always  attended  with  mortal  wounds, 
against  which  it  was  impossible  to  defend  themselves. 

This  discourse  infinitely  abated  the  courage  and  boldness  of  the  Roman  soldiers, 
who  imagined,  that  the  Parthians  differed  in  nothing  from  the  Armeniansand  Cappa- 
docians,  whom  Lucullus  had  so  easily  overthrown,  and  flattered  themselves  that  the 
whole  difficulty  of  the  war  would  consist  in  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  pursuit  ot 
the  enemy,  who  would  never  dare  to  come  to  blows  with  them.  They  now  saw, 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  that  they  were  to  experience  great  battles  and  great 
dangers.  This  discouragement  rose  so  high,  that  many  of  the  principal  officers  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  for  Crassus,  before  he  advanced  farther,  to  assemble 
a  council,  in  order  to  deliberate  again  upon  the  whole  enterprise.  But  Crassus  listen- 
ed to  the  advice  of  none  but  those  who  pressed  him  to  begin  his  march,  and  to  make 

'    all  pos^ble  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  most,  and  confirmed  him  in  that  resolution,  was  the  ar- 
rival of  Artabazus,  king  of  Armenia.  He  brought  with  him  a  body  of  six  hundred 
horse,  which  were  part  of  his  guard;  adding,  that  besides  these  he  had  ten  thousand 
cuirassiers,  »nd  thirty  thousand  foot,  at  his  service.  But  he  advised  him  to  take  great 
care  not  to  march  his  army  into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  told  him,  that  he 
must  enter  the  enem.y's  country  by  Armenia.  The  reasons  with  which  he  supported 
this  advice  were,  that  Armenia,  being  a  mountainous  country,  the  Parthian  horse,  in 
which  the  greatest  strength  of  their  army  consisted,  would  be  rendered  entirely  use- 
less to  them;  that  if  they  took  this  route,  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the 
army  with  all  necessaries;  instead  of  which,  if  he  marched  by  the  way  of  Mesopota- 
mia, convoys  would  be  deficient,  and  he  would  have  a  powerful  army  in  his  front,  in 
all  the  marches  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  take,  before  he  could  penetrate  to 
the  centre  of  the  enemy's  dominions;  and  in  those  plains,  the  horse  would  have  all 
possible  advantages  against  him;  and,  lastly,  that  he  must  cross  sev^eral  sandy  deserts, 
where  the  troops  migljt  be  in  great  distress  for  want  of  water  and  provisions.  The 
counsel  was  excellent,  and  the  reasons  unanswerable:  but  Crassus,  blinded  by  Provi- 
dence, which  intended  to  punish  the  sacrilege  he  had  committed  in  plundering  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  despised  all  that  was  said  to  him.  He  only  desired  Artabaz^us, 
who  returned  into  his  dominions,  to  bring  him  his  troops  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  said,  that  Providence  blinded  Crassus,  which  is  self-evident  in  a  great  mea- 

.   sure.     But  a  pagan  writer  makes  the  same  remark  upon  it;  this  is  Dion  Crassus,  a 

€ery  judicious  iiistorian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  warrior.  He  says,  that  the  Romans 
nder  Crassus  "had  no  correct  or  judicious  view,  and  were  either  ignorant  upon  all 
'occasions  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  or  in  no  condilion  to  execute  vi?hat  might 
Idl'  requisite;  so  that  tlicy  appear  as  if  condemned  and  pursued  by  some  divinity,  who 
would  not  allow  them  to  make  use  of  their  bodies  nor  minds."  That  divinity  wa« 
unknown  to  Dion.  It  was  he  whom  the  Jewish  nation  adored,  and  who  avenged 
the  injury  done  to  his  temple. 

Crassus  made  liaste  therefore  to  set  Cirward.  He  had  seven  legions  of  foot,  near-- 
lyfour  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  lioht-armed  soldiers  and  archers,  which  amount- 
ed in  all  to  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  one  of  the  finest  armies  the- Romans  ever 

*  A.  M.  3951,    Ast.  J.  C.  52.    Plat*  in  Crass,  p.  584. 
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set  on  foot.  When  his  troops  passed  tlie  hridge  he  had  laid  over  tiie  river  Euphra- 
tes, near  the  city  of  Zeugma,  a  dreadful  storm  of  tliunder  and  lightning  drove  in  tlie 
faces  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  prevent  them  from  going  on.  At  the  same  time  a  black 
cloud,  out  of  which  burst  an  impetuous  whirlwind,  attended  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning, fell  upon  the  bridge,  and  broke  down  a  part  of  it.  The  troops  were  seized 
with  fear  and  sadness.  He  endeavoured  to  reanimate  them  in  tlie  best  manner  lie 
was  able,  promising  them  with  an  oath,  that  they  should  march  l)ack  by  the  way  of 
Armenia;  and  concluding  his  discourse  with  assuring  them,  that  not  one  of  tliem 
should  return  that  way.  Those  last  words,  which  were  ambiguous,  and  had  escaped 
him  very  imprudently,  threw  the  whole  army  into  the  greatest  trouble  and  disn.ay. 
Crassus  well  knew  the  bad  eflect  they  had  produced;  but  out  of  a  spirit  of  obstinacv 
and  haughtiness,  he  neglected  to  remedy  it,  by  explaining  the  sense  of  those  words, 
to  reassure  the  timorous. 

He  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates.  His  scouts,  wliom  he  had  sent 
out  for  intelligence,  returned,  and  reported,  that  there  was  not  a  single  man  io  be 
seen  in  the  country,  but  that  they  had  observed  the  tracks  of  a  great  number  of  horse, 
which  seemed  to  have  fled  suddenly,  as  if  they  had  been  pursued. 

Upon  this  advice,  Crassus  confirmed  himself  in  his  hopes;  and  his  soldiers  began 
to  despise  the  Parthians,  as  men  that  would  never  have  courage  to  stand  a  charge, 
and  come  to  blows  with  them.  Cassius  advised  him  at  least  to  approach  some  town 
where  they  had  a  garrison,  in  order  to  rest  the  army  a  little,  and  have  time  to  learn 
the  true  number  of  the  enemy,  their  force,  and  what  desiirns  they  had  in  view;  or, 
If  Crassus  did  not  approve  that  counsel,  to  march  along  the  Euphrates  toward  Se- 
leucia;  because,  by  always  keeping  upon  the  banks  of  that  river,  he  would  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  Parihians  to  surround  him;  and  that,  with  the  fleet,  which  might 
follow  him,  provisions  might  be  always  brought  from  Syria,  and  all  other  things  of 
which  the  army  might  stand  in  need.  This  Cassius  was  quaestor,  and  the  same  who 
afterwards  conspired  afjainst  Coesar. 

Crassus,  after  having  considered  this  advice,  was  on  the  point  of  adopting  it,  wlicn 
a  chief  of  the  Arabians,  named  Ariamnes,  came  in  unexpectedly,  and  had  the  address 
to  make  him  approve  a  quite  diflerent  plan.  That  Arab  had  formerly  served  under 
Pompey,  and  was  known  by  many  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a 
friend.  Surena  found  him  entirely  qualified  to  play  the  part  he  gave  him.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  was  conducted  to  Cravssus,  he  informed  him  that  the  Parthians  would 
not  look  the  Roman  army  in  the  lace;  that  its  name  alone  had  already  spread  uni- 
versal terror  among  their  troops;  and  that  there  wanted  no  more  (or  the  obtaining  a 
complete  victory,  than  to  march  directly  up  to  them,  and  give  them  batde.  He  ol- 
fered  to  be  their  guide  himself,  and  conduct  them  the  shortest  way.  Crassus,  blind- 
ed by  this  flattery,  and  deceived  by  a  man  who  knew  how  to  give  a  specious  turn  to 
what  he  proposed,  fell  into  the  snare,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  instances  of 
Cassius,  and  some  others,  who  suspected  that  impostor's  design. 

Crassus  would  hearken  to  no  one.  The  traitor  Ariamnes,  after  having  persuaded 
him  to  draw  off  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  conducted  him  across  the  plain  by 
a  way,  at  first  level  and  easy,  but  which  at  length  became  difficult  from  the  deep 
sands,  in  which  the  army  found  itself  engaged  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  barren 
country,  of  a  frightful  dryness,  where  the  eye  could  neither  discover  any  boundary, 
nor  the  troops  hope  to  find  rest  and  refreshment.  If  thirst,  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
way,  discouraged  the  Romans,  the  prospect  of  the  country  alone  threvv  them  into  a 
despair  still  more  terrible:  for  they  could  perceive,  neither  near  them  nor  at  a  distarc/^, 
the  least  tree,  plant,  or  brook;  not  so  much  as  a  hill,  or  a  single  blade  of  grass;  no- 
tiling  was  to  be  seen  but  heaps  of  burning  sand. 

This  gave  just  reason  to  suspect  some  treachery,  of  which  the  arrival  of  couriers 
from  ArTahazus  ought  to  have  fully  convinced  therii.  That  prince  ini()rmed  Crassus, 
that  king  Orodes  inid  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  powerful  ainiy:  that  tie  war  he 
had  to  support,  prevented  him  from  sending  the  aid  he  had  promised;  but  that  he 
advised  him  to  approach  Armenia,  in  order  to  unite  the^ir  forces  against  the  conmion 
enemy;  that  if  he  would  not  follow  that  advice,  he  cautioned  him  at  least  to  avoid,  in 
his  marches  and  encampments,  tlie  open  plains,  and  such  places  as  were  commodious 
for  the  horse,  and  to  keep  ahvavs  close  to  the  mountains.  Crassus,  instead  of  giving 
ear  to  these  wise  counsels,  flew  out  against  those  that  gave  them;  and  witl.out  deign- 
ing to  write  an  answer  to  Artabazus,'  he  only  told  his  couriers,  'i  liave.no  time  at 
present  to  consider  the  afliiirs  of  Armenia:  I  shall  go  thither  soon,  and  shall  then  pun- 
ish Artabazus  for  his  treachery." 
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Crassus  was  so  confident  of  this  Arab,  and  so  blinded  by  his  artful  suorgestions, 
that  he  continued  to  follow  him  without  the  least  distrust,  notwithstanding  all  the  ad- 
vice that  was  given  him,  till  he  had  brought  him  a  great  way  into  the  sandy  deserts 
we  have  mentioned.  The  traitor  then  made  his  escape,  and  gave  Surena  an  account 
ofwhathe  had  done. 

After  a  march  of  some  days  in  a  desert  of  the  enemy's  country,  where  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  have  any  intelligence,  the  scouts  came  in  full  speed  to  inform  Crassus,  that  a 
very  numerous  army  of  the  Parthians  was  advancing  with  great  order  and  boldness 
t.)  attack  him  immediately.-  That  news  threw  the  whole  camp  into  great  trouble  and 
consternation.  Crassus  was  more  aflected  with  it  than  the  rest.  He  made  all  possi- 
ble haste  to  draw  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  At  first,  following  the  advice  of 
Cassius,  he  extended  his  infantry  as  far  as  he  could,  that  it  might  take  up  the  more 
'  ground,  and  make  it  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  surround  him;  he  posted  all  his  cavalry 
upon  the  wings.  But  afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion,  and,  drawing  up  his  foot 
in  close  order  lie  made  them  form  a  large  hollow  square,  facing  on  all  sides,  of  which 
each  flank  had  twelve  cohorts  in  front.*  Every  cohort  had  a  company  of  horse  near 
it,  that,  each  part  being  equally  sustained  by  the  cavalry,  the  whole  body  might 
charge  with  greater  security  and  boldness.  He  gave  one  of  the  wings  to  Cassius, 
the  other  to  his  young  son  Crassus,  and  posted  himself  in  the  centre. 

Thev  advanced  in  this  order  to  the  banks  of  a  brook  which  had  not  much  water, 
but  was  however  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  soldiers,  from  the  exceeding  drought  and 
excessive  heat. 

Most  of  the  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  encamp  in  this  place,  to 
give  the  troops  time  to  recover  from  the  extraordinary  fatigues  they  had  undergone 
in  a  long  and  painful  march,  and  to  rest  there  during  the  night;  that  in  the  meantime, 
all  possible  endeavours  should  be  used  to  get  intelligence  of  the  enemy^  and  that  when 
their  number  and  disposition  were  known,  they  might  attack  them  the  next  day.  But 
Crassus,  suffering  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  his  son,  and  of  the 
horse  under  his  command,  who  pressed  him  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  gave 
orders,  that  all  who  had  occasion  for  refreshment,  should  eat  under  arms  in  their 
ranks;  and,  scarcely  allowing  them  time  for  that  purpose,  he  commanded  them  to 
march,  and  led  them  on.  not  slowly  and  haltinrr  sometimes,  but  with  rapidity,  and  as 
fast  as  they  could  move,  till  they  came  in  view  of  the  enemy.  Contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectation, they  did  not  appear  either  so  numerous  or  so  terrible  as  they  had  been  re- 
presented, which  was  a  stratagem  of  Surena.  He  had  concealed  the  greatest  part  of 
his  battahons  behind  the  advanced  troops;  and  to  prevent  their  being  perceived  by 
the  brightness  of  their  arms,  he  had.  given  them  orders  to  cover  themselves  with  their 
vests  or  with  skins. 

When  they  approached,  and  were  ready  to  charge,  the  Parthian  general  had  no 
sooner  given  the  signal  of  battle,  than  the  whole  field  resounded  with  dreadful  cries, 
and  the  most  frightful  noise:  for  the  Parthians  did  not  excite  their  troops  to  battle 
with  horns  or  trumpets,  but  made  use  of  a  great  number  of  hollow  instrumerits  cov- 
ered with  leather,  and  having  bells  of  brass  around  them,  which  they  struck  yiolentlj 
against  each  other:  the  noise  made  by  these  instruments  was  rude  and  terrible,  and 
seemed  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts,  joined  with  claps  of  thunder.  Those  barba- 
rians had  well  observed,  that  of  all  the  senses,  none  disorder  the  soul  sooner  than  the 
hearinsr;  which  acts  upon  and  effects  it  immediately,  and  is  the  most  sudden  in  caus- 
inffit  in  a  manner  to  change  its  nature. 

The  trouble  and  dismay  into  which  this  noise  had  cast  the  Romans,  were  quite  dif- 
ferent, when  the  Parthians,  throwing  off  on  a  sudden  the  covering  of  their  arras,  ap- 
peared all  on  fire,  from  the  exceeding  brightness  of  their  helmets  and  cuirasses,  which 
were  of  burnished  steel,  and  gli.tered  like  sunbeams,  and  to  which  the  furniture  and 
armour  of  their  horses  added  not  a  little.  At  their  head  appeared  Slirena,  handsome, 
well-made,  of  an  advantageous  atature,  and  of  a  much  greater  reputation  for  valour 
than  the  effeminacy  of  his  mien  seemed  to  promise;  for  he  painted  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Medes,  and,  like  them,  wore  his  hair  CAJrled,and  dressed  with  art;  whereas  th« 
Parthians  still  persevered  in  wearing  theirs  after  the  manner  of  the  wScythians,  niueh 
neglected,  and  such  as  nature  gave  them,  in  ordtjr  to  appear  more  terrible. 

At  first  the  barbarians  threatened  to  charge  the  Romans  with  their  pikes,  and  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  and  break  the  front  ranks;  but  having  observed  the  depth  of 

•The  Roman  cohort  \»ai  a  body  ol  infantry-,  ceniisting  of  five  or  <ix  hundred  men,  and  differed  wry  littte 
firqiD  vhAt  a  now  called  a  battalion. 
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that  hollow  square,  so  well  closed,  in  which  the  troops  stood  firm,  and  supported  each 
other  successfully,  they  fell  back,  and  retired  in  a  seemincr  conlusion,  as  if  their  order 
of  battle  were  broken.  But  the  Romans  were  much  astonished  to  see  their  whole 
army  surrounded  on  all  sides.  Crassiis  immediately  gave  orders  for  his  arcliers  and 
liii:ht-armed  l<)ot  to  charge  them;  but  they  could  not  execute  those  orders  long;  for 
they  were  comfjelled  by  a  shower  of  arrows  to  retire,  and  cover  themselves  by^their 
heavy -armed  loot. 

The  disorder  and  dismay  commenced,  on  experiencing  the  velocity  and  force  of 
those  arrows,  against  which  no  armour  was  proof,  and  wliich  penetrated  alike  what- 
ever they  struck.  The  Parthians  dividing,  applied  themselves  to  shooting  at  a  dis- 
tance, vv^ithout  its  being  possible  for  them  to  miss,  though  they  had  endeavoured  it, 
so  close  were  the  Romans  embattled.  They  did  dreadful  execution,  and  made  deep 
wounils;  because,  drawing  their  bows  to  the  utmost,  the  strings  discharged  their  ar- 
rows, of  an  extraordinary  weight,  with  an  impetuosity  and  force  that  nothing  could 
resist. 

The  RoiTinns,  attacked  in  this  manner  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  knew  not  in  what 
manner  to  act.  U  they  continued  lirni  in  their  ranks,  they  were  wounded  mortally; 
and  if  they  quitted  them  to  charge  the  enemy,  they  could  do  them  no  injury,  and 
suffered  no  less  than  bel()re.  The  Partliians  tied  before  iheni,  and  kept  a  continual 
discharge  as  they  retired;  f()r  of  ail  nations  in  the  world,  they  were  the  most  expert 
in  that  exercise,  after  the  Scythian.^;  an  of)eration  in  reality  very  wisely  conceived; 
for  in  flying  they  saved  their  lives,  and  in  lighting  avoided  the  intamy  of  Ihght. 

As  long  as  the  Romans  had  hopes  that  tiie  barbarians,  after  having  exhausted  all 
their  arrows,  would  either  give  over  the  fight,  or  come  to  blows  with  them  hand  to 
hand,  they  supported  their  distress  v^ith  valour  and  resolution;  but  when  they  per- 
ceived, that  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  there  were  camels  laden  with  arrows,  whence 
those  who  had  exhausted  their  quivers  replenished  them,  Cras-sus,  losing  almost  all 
courage,  sent  orders  to  his  son  to  endeavour,  whatever  it  cost  him,  to  join  the  enemy, 
before  he  was  entirely  surrounded  by  them;  for  they  were  principally  intent  against 
him,  and  were  wheeling  about  to  take  him  in  the  rear. 

Young  Crassus,  therefore,  at  the  head  oi'  thirteen  hundred  horse,  five  hundred 
archers,  and  eight  cohorts,  armed  with  round  buck!e"S,  wheeled  about  against  those 
who  endeavoured  to  surround  him.  The  latter,  whether  they  were  afraid  to  stand 
before  a  body  of  troops  that  came  on  with  so  good  a  front,  or  with  a  design  to  draw 
off  young  Crassus  as  far  as  they  could  from  his  father,  immediately  faced  about  and 
fled.  Young  Crassus  upon  that,  crying  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  "They  dorit  stand 
us,"  pushed  on  full  speed  after  them.  The  foot,  animated  by  the  example  of  the 
horse,  prided  themselves  upon  not  staying  behind,  and  followed  tiiem  closely.  Carried 
on  by  their  eagerness,  and  the  joy  which  the  hopes  of  victory  gave  them,  they  firm- 
ly believed  they  had  conquered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue,  till,  being  at  a 
great  distance  from  their  main  body,  they  discovered  their  error;  for  those  who  seem- 
ed to  fly,  faced  about,  and  being  joined  by  many  other  troops,  came  on  to  charge  the 
Romans. 

Young  Crassus  thereupon  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  in  expectation  that  the  enemy, 
on  seeing  their  small  number,  would  not  fail  to  attack  them.,  but  c<mie  to  close  fic;ht. 
The  barnarians  contented  themselves  with  opposing  him  in  front  with  iheir  heaw- 
armed  horse,  and  sent  out  detachments  of  their  light  horse,  that,  wheeling  about  and 
surrounding  them  on  all  sides  without  coming  to  close  action,  poured  in  a  constant 
shower  of  arrows  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  by  stirring  up  the  heaps  of  sand, 
they  raised  so  thick  a  dust,  that  the  Romans  could  neither  see  nor  speak  to  one  ano- 
ther; and  by  being  pent  up  in  a  narrow  space,  and  keeping  close  order,  they  were 
a  kind  of  a'butt  for  every  arrow  shot  at  them,  and  died  by  slow  but  cruel  deaths;  lor, 
finding  their  entrails  pierced,  and  not  being  able  to  support  the  pains  they  suflered, 
they  rolled  themselves  upon  the  sands  with  the  arrows  in  their  bodies,  and  expired  in 
that  manner  in  extreme  torments;  or,  endeavouring  to  tear  out  by  force  the  bearded 
points  of  the  arrows,  which  had  penetrated  their  bodies,  they  only  made  their  wounds 
the  larger,  and  increased  their  pains. 

Most  of  them  died  in  this  manner;  and  those  who  were  still  alive,  were  no  longer 
in  any  condition  to  act;  for  when  young  Crassus  exhorted  them  to  charge  the  heavy- 
armed  horse,  they  showed  him  their  hands  nailed   to  their  buckler5,  and  their  le^t 
pierced  through  and  through,  and  rivetted  to  the  ground;  so  that  it  was  equally  im 
VoL.Il.-^81 
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possible  for  them  either  to  defend  themselves,  or  fly.  Putting  himself,  therefore,  at 
the  head  of  his  horse,  he  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  that  heavy-armed  body  cover- 
ed with  iron,  and  threw  himself  boldly  among  the  squadrons,  but  with  great  disad* 
vantage,  as  well  in  attacking  as  defending;  for  his  troops,  with  weak  and'short  jave- 
lins, struck  against  armour  either  of  excellent  steel,  or  very  hard  leather;  whereas 
the  barbarians  charged  the  Gauls,  who  were  either  naked  or 'lightly  armed,  with  f':ood 
and  strong  spears.  These  Gauls  were  troops  in  whom  young  Crassus  placed  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  with  whom  he  did  most  wonderful  exploits;  for  those  troops 
took  hold  of  the  spears  of  the  Parthians,  and  closing  with  them,  seized  tliem  by  tiie 
neck,  and  threw  them  off  their  horses  upon  the  ground,  where  they  lay  without  pow- 
er to  stir,  from  the  exceeding  weight  of  their  arms.  Several  of  the  Gauls,  quitting 
their  liorses,  crept  under  those  of  Ihe  enemy,  and  thrust  their  swords  into  their  bel- 
lies. The  horses,  wild  with  the  pain,  leaped  and  reared,  and  throwing  off  their  ri- 
ders, trampled  them  and  the  enemy  indiscriminately  under  foot,  and  fell  dead  upon 
both. 

But  what  gave  the  Gauls  most  trouble,  was  heat  and  thirst;  for  they  were  not  ac- 
customed to  support  them.  They  lost  also  the  greatest  part  of  their  horses,  which 
running  precJintalely  upon  that  fieavy-armed  body,  killed  themselves  upon  their  spears* 
They  were  obliged  therefore  to  retire  to  their  infantry,  and  to  carry  off  young  Cras- 
sue,  who  had  received  several  dangerous  wounds. 

In  their  way,  they  saw  at  a  small  distance,  a  rising  bank  of  sand,  to  which  they  retired. 
They  fastened  their  horses  in  the  centre,  and  made  an  inclosure  with  their  bucklers, 
by  way  of  intrenchment,  in  hopes  that  it  would  assist  them  considerably  in  defending 
themselves  against  the  barbarians;  but  it  proved  quite  otherwise;  for,  in  an  even  place,, 
the  front  covered  the  rear,  and  gave  it  some  relaxation,  whereas  upon  this  hill,  the 
inequaUty  of  the  ground  showing  them  over  each  other's  heads,  and  those  in  the  rear 
most,  they  were  ali  exposed  to  the  enemy.  So  that,  unable  to  avoid  the  arrows,  which 
the  barbarians  showered  continually  upon  them,  they  were  all  equally  the  marks  of 
them,  and  deplored  their  unhappy  destiny,  in  perishing  miserably,  without  being  able 
to  rnake  use  of  their  arms,  or  to  give  the  enemy  proofs  of  their  valour. 

Young  Crassus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who  had  settled  in  that  country,  in  the 
city  of  Carrse.  Those  two  young  men,  touched  with  compassion  at  freeing  him  in  so 
sad  a  condition,  pressed  him  to  make  off  with  them,  and  to  retire  into  the  city  of  Ischmes, 
which  had  espoused  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  w^as  not  very  remote.  But  he 
replied,  "That  the  fear  of  no  death,  however  cruel,  could  induce  him  to  abandon  so 
many  brave  men,  who  died  out  of  love  for  him."  A  noble  sentiment  for  a  young 
lord!  He  ordered  them  to  make  off  as  fast  as  they  could;  and  embracing  them,  dis- 
missed them  from  the  service.  For  himself,  not  being  able  to  make  use  of  his  hand, 
which  was  shot  through  with  an  arrow,  he  commanded  one  of  his  domestics  to  thrust 
his  sword  through  him,  and  presented  his  side  to  him.  The  principal  officers  killed 
themselves:  and  many  of  those  who  remained,  were  slain,  fighting  with  exceeding 
valour.  The  Parthians  made  only  about  five  hundred  prisoners;  and  after  having  cut 
off  young  Crassus's  head,  marched  immediately  against  his  father. 

The  latter,  after  having  ordered  his  son  to  cljarge  ihe  Parthians,  and  received  ad- 
vice that  they  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  vigorously,  had  resumed  some  cour- 
age; and  the  more,  because  those  who  opposed  him  seemed  to  abate  considerably  of 
their  ardour:  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  had  gone  against  young  Crassus.  Where- 
fore, drawing  his  arniy  together,  he  retired  to  a  snjall  hill  in  hi*s  rear,  in  hopes  that  his 
son  \yould  speedily  return  from  the  pursuit. 

Of  a  great  number  of  officers  sent  successively  by  his  son,  to  inform  him  of  the 
danger  he  was  in,  the  greatest  part  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  who 
iiad  put  them  to  the  sword.  Only  the  last,  who  had  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  got 
to  his  presence,  and  declared  to  him  that  his  son  was  lost,  if  he  did  not  send  him  di- 
rectly a  powerful  reinforcement.  Upon  this  news,  Crassus  was  struck  with  such  a 
diversity  of  afflicting  thoughts,  and  his  reason  thereby  so  much  disturbed,  that  he 
was  no  longer  capable  of  seeing  or  hearing  any  thing.'^  However,  the  desire  of  sav- 
mg  his  son  and  the  army,  determined  him  to  go  to  his  aid;  and  he  ordered  the  troops 
lo  march. 

The  Parthians,  who  returned  from  the  defeat  of  young  Crassus,  arrived  that  mo- 
ment with  great  cries  and  songs  of  victory,  which  from  afar  apprized  the  unfortunate 
lather,  of  his  misfortune.  The  barbarians  carrying  the  head  of  young  Crassus  upon 
the  end  of  a  spear,  approached  the  Romans,  and  insulting  them  with  the  most  scorn- 
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fal  bravadoes,  they  asked  them  of  what  family  and  relations  that  youn^  Roman  was: 
"For,"  said  Ihey,  "it  is  impossible  that  a  younirmau  ofsiicli  extraordiiiii'ry  valour  and 
bravery,  should  he  the  son  of  so  base  antl  cowartlly  a  father  as  Crassus." 

This  siijfht  exceed indy  dispirited  the  Romans;  and  instead  of  excitinnr  the  height  of 
an2:er,  and  the  desire  of  revenge  in  them,  froze  them  with  terror  and  dTsniay.  Cras- 
sus, however,  showed  more  constancy  and  couraire  in  his  dis<rrace,  than  he" had  done 
before;  and,  running  through-  the  ranks,  he  cried  out,  "Romans,  this  mourninor  regards 
only  me.  The  fortune  and  glory  of  Rome  are  still  invulnerable  and  invincible,  while 
you  continue  firm  and  intrepid.  If  you  have  any  compassion  for  a  fither  who  has 
just  now  lost  a  son  whose  valour  you  admired,  let  it  appear  in  your  rage  and  resent- 
ment against  the  barbarians.  Deprive  them  of  tlieir  insolent  joy,  punish  their  cruelty, 
and  do  no  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  cast  down  by  my  misfortune.  There  is  a  neces- 
sity for  experiencing  some  loss,  when  we  aspire  at  great  achievements.  Lucullus  did 
not  defeat  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio  Antiochus,  without  costing  them  some  blood.  It  is  af- 
ter the  greatest  defeats  that  Rome  has  acquired  the  greatest  victories.  It  is  not  by 
the  favour  of  fortune  she  has  attained  to  so  high  a  degree  of  power,  but  by  her  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  in  supporting  herself  with  vigour  against  adversity." 

Crassus  endeavoured  by  remonstrances  of  this  kind  to  reanimate  his  troops;  but 
when  he  had  given  them  orders  to  raise  the  cry  of  bnttle,  he  perceived  the  general 
discouragement  of  his  array,  even  in  that  cry  itself  which  vv^as  faint,  unequal,  and 
timorous;  whereas  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  were  bold,  full,  and  strenuous. 

The  charge  being  (jiven  in  consequence,  the  light  horse  of  the  Parthians  dispersed 
themselves  upon  the  wings  of  the  Romans,  and  taking  them  in  flank,  disti'essed  them 
extremely  with  their  arrows;  while  the  heavy  cavalry  attacked  them  in  front,  and 
obliged  them  to  close  up  in  one  great  body:  except  those  wlio,  to  avoid  the  arrows, 
the  wounds  of  which  occasioned  a  long  and  painful  death,  had  the  courage  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  horse,  like  men  in  despair.  Though  they  did  not  do  them  much 
hurt,  their  audacity  was  attended  with  this  advantage;  it  occasioned  their  dying  imme- 
diately, by  the  large  and  deep  wounds  they  received;  for  the  barbarians  thrust  their 
lances  through  their  bodies  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they  often  killed  two  at 
once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the  remainder  of  the  day,  upon  night's  coming 
on,  the  barbarians  "retired,  saying,  they  would  grant  Crassus  only  that  night  to  la- 
ment for  his  son,  unless  he  should  find  it  more  expedient,  to  consult  his  own  safety, 
and  prefer  troing-  voluntarily,  to  being  dragged  to  their  king  Arsaces.  They  then  en- 
camped inlhe  presence  of  the  Roman  army,  in  the  firm  expectation,^  that  the  next 
day  they  should  meet  with  httle  or  no  difficulty  in  completing  their  defeat. 

This 'was  a  terrible  night  for  the  Roman?;.  They  had  no  thoughts  either  of  inter- 
ring their  dead,  or  of  attending  to  their  wounded,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  died  in 
the'^most  horrible  torments.  Every  man  was  solely  intent  upon  his  particular  distress; 
for  they  all  saw  plainly  that  they  could  not  escape,  whether  they  waited  for  day  in 
the  camp,  or  ventured^  during  the  night,  to  throw  themselves  into  that  immense  plain, 
of  which  they  saw  no  end.  Besides  which,  in  the  latter  choice,  their  wounded  gave 
them  great  trouble.  For,  to  carry  them  off  would  be  very  ditficult,  and  extremely 
retard  their  flight;  and  if  they  were  left  behind,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  they 
would  discover^'the  departure  of  the  army  by  their  cries  and  lamentations. 

Though  they  were  perfectly  sensible  that  Crassus  alone,  was  the  cause  of  all  their 
misfortunes,  they  however  were  unanimous  in  desiring  to  see  his  face  and  to  hear  his 
voice.  But  for  him,  Iving  upon  the  ground,  in  an  obscure  corner,  with  his  head  co- 
vered in  his  cloak,  he  was  to  the  vulgar,  savs  Plutarch,  a  great  example  of  the  insia- 
bilitv  of  fortune;  and  to  wise  and  considerate  persons,  a  still  greater  ot  the  pernicious 
effects  of  temerity  and  ambition,  Avhich  has  blinded  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
C3uld  not  bear  to  be  less  at  Rome  than  the  first  of  so  many  milhons  ol  men,  and 
thought  himself  low  and  mean,  because  there  were  two  above  him,  Caesar  ant  t'ompe.y. 

Oc'tavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius,  approached  him,  and  endeavour.^.l 
to  make  him  rise,  and  to  console  and  encourage  him.  Bui.  seeing  him  entirely  de- 
pressed by  the  weicTht  of  his  affliction,  and  deaf  to  all  consolation  and  renionstrance, 
they  assembled  the  principal  officers,  and  held  a  cowncil  of  war;  and  it  being  their 
unanimous  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  retire  immediately,  they  decamped  with- 
out sound  of^  trumpet.  This  was  done  at  first  with  great  silence.  But  soon  al  er 
the  sick  and  wounded,  who  could  not  follow,  perceiving  themselves  abandoned,  hlltd 
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the  camp  vnth  tumuk  and  confusion,  cries,  shrieks,  and  horrible  lamentations;  so  that 
the  troops,  who  marched  foremost,  were  seized  with  trouble  and  terror,  imagining 
the  enemy  were  coming  on  to  attack  them.  By  frequently  turning  back,  and  dravv- 
ino-up  in  order  of  baltie,  or  busying  themselves  in  setting  the  wounded  who  followed 
them  upon  the  beasts  of  carriage,  and  in  dismounting  such  as  were  less  sick,  they 
lost  much  lime.  There  were  only  three  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  Igna- 
tius, Avho  did  not  stop,  and  arrived  about  midnight  at  the  city  of  Carrse.  Ignatius 
called  to  the  sentinels  upon  the  walls;  and  when  they  answered,  bade  them  go  to 
Coponius,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  and  tell  him  tliat  Crassus  had  fought  a  great 
battle  with  the  Parthians;  and  witiiout  saying  any  more,  or  letting  them  know  who 
he  was,  he  pushed  on  with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  bridge  whi^h  Crassus  had 
laid  over  the  Euphrates,  and  saved  his  troops  by  that  means.  But  he  was  very  , 
much  blamed  for  haviuii;  abandoned  his  general. 

The  messatre  he  had  sent  to  Coponius  by  those  guards  was  of  great  service  to 
Crassus,  for  tliat  governor,  wisely  conjeclunng  irom  the  manner  in  which  the  un- 
known person  had  given  him  that  intelligence,  that  it  implied  some  disaster,  gave 
orders  immediately  for  the  garrison  to  stand  to  their  arms.  And  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  way  Crassus  had  taken,  he  marched  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted 
him  and  liis  army  into  the  city.  The  Parthians,  though  well  informed  of  his  flight, 
would  not  pursue  him  in  the  dark,  but  the  next  day  early  entered  the  camp,  and  put 
all  the  wounded,  who  had  heen  left  there,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  to  the 
sword,  and  their  cavalry  being  dispersed  over  the  i)lain  after  those  who  fled,  took 
many  of  them,  whom  they  found  straggling  on  all  sides. 

One  of  the  lieutenants  of  Crassus,  named  Vargunteius,  having  separated  in  the 
ni«Tht  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  with  four  cohorts,  missed  his  way,  and  was 
fdund  the  next  morning  upon  a  small  eminence  bytlie  barbarians,  who  attacked  him. 
He  defended  himself  with  great  valour;  but  was  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  all  his  soldiers  killed,  except  twenty,  who,  with  sword  in  hand,  fell  on  the  enemy 
in  despair,  in  order  to  open  themselves  a  passage  through  them.  The  barbarians  were 
so  much  astonished  at  their  bravery,  that  out  of  admiration  of  it,  they  opened,  and 
gave  them  a  passage.     They  arrived  safe  at  Carree. 

At  the  same  time  Surena  received  liilse  advice,  that  Crassus  had  escaped  with  the 
best  of  his  troops,  and  that  those  who  had  retired  to  Carrae,  were  only  a  militia, 
that  they  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pursuing.  Surena,  believing  the  reward  of 
his  victory  lost,  but  still  uncertain  whether  it  were  or  not,  desired  to  be  better  inform- 
ed, in  order  to  decide  cither  to  besiege  Carrse  if  Crassus  were  there,  or  to  pursue 
him  if  he  had  quitted  it.  He  therefore  despatched  one  of  his  interpreters,  who  spoke 
both  languages  perfectly  well,  with  orders  to  approach  the  walls  of  Carrse,  and  in 
the  Roman  language  to  desire  to  speak  with  Crassus  himself,  or  Cassius,  and  to  say 
that  Surena  demanded  an  audience  with  them. 

The  interpreter  having  executed  his  orders,  Crassus  accepted  the  proposal  with 
joy.  Soon  after,  some  Arabian  soldiers  came  from  the  barbarians,  who  knew  Cras- 
sus and  Cassius  by  hii2;ht,  from  having  seen  them  in  the  camp  before  the  battle. 
Those  soldiers  approached  the  ])lace;  and  seeing  Cassius  upon  the  walls,  they  told 
him,  that  Surena  was  inclined  to  treat  with  them,  and  permit  them  to  retire,  upon 
condition  that  they  would  continue  in  amity  with  the  king  his  master,  and  abandon 
Mesop<">tamia  to  him;  that  this  was  more  advantageous  for  both  parties,  than  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  last  extremities. 

Cassius  agreed  to  this  and  demanded  that  the  time  and  place  for  an  interview 
between  Surena  and  Crassus  should  immediately  be  fixed.  The  Arabians  assured 
him,  that  they  would  go  and  do  their  utmost  to  that  effect;  and  witlidrew. 

Surena,  overjoyed  v/ith  keeping  his  prey  in  a  place  from  whence  it  could  not  es- 
cape, m.arched  thither  the  next  clay  with  his  Parthians,  who  talked  at  first  with  ex- 
treme haugiitiness,  one  declared,  that  if  the  Romans  expected  any  favourable  terms 
from  them,  they  must  previously  deliver  up  Crassus  and  Cassius  bound  hand  and  loot 
into  their  hands.  The  Romans,  enrafred  at  such  exceeding  deceit,  told  Crassus,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  renounce  all  remote  and  vain  hopes  of  aid  from  the  Armenians, 
and  fly  that  very  night,  without  losing  a  moment's  time.  It  was  highly  important, 
that  not  one  oi"  the  inhabitants  of  Carrae  should  know  this  design,  till  the  instant  of 
its  execution.  But  Andromachus,  one  of  the  citizens,  was  informed  of  it  first,  and 
by  Crassus  himselt'',  who  confided  it  to  hiiga,  and  chose  him  for  his  guide,  relying  very 
injudiciously  upon  hia  fidelity. 
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The  Parthians,  in  consequence,  were  not  long  before  they  were  fully  apprized  of 
the  whole  plan,  by  means  of  that  traitor.  But  as  it  was  not"^ their  custom  to  engno-e 
in  the  niglit,  the  imposter,  to  preveni  Crassus  fiom  getting  so  much  ground  as  m'ight 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Parhtians  to  corne  up  with  hini,"led  the  RcnnansHomelirnes 
by  one  way,  sometimes  by  another,  and  at  length  brought  them  into  deep  marshy 
grounds,  and  places  abounding  with  great  ditches,  where  it  was  very  difficult  to 
march,  and  necessary  to  make  a  great  many  turnings  and  windings,  to  extricate 
themselves  out  of  that  labyrinth.  '  ° 

There  were  soms,  who  suspecting  that  it  was  with  no  good  design  Andromachus 
made  them  go  backwards  and  Ibrwards  in  that  manner,  refused  "at  last  to  ft)ll()W 
him;  and  Crassus  himself  returned  toward  Carrae.  By  hasty  marclies  he  escaped 
into  Syria  with  five  hundred  horse.  Most  of  the  rest,  who  had  trusty  guides,  gained 
the  pass  of  the  mountains  called  Sinnachi,  and  were  in  a  place  of  salety  before  the 
break  of  day.  The  latter  might  be  about  five  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  Octavius. 

As  for  Crassus,  the  day  overtook  him,  still  embarrassed  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
perfidious  Andromachus  in  those  marshy  and  dilTicult  places.  He  had  with  him  four 
cohorts  of  foot,  armed  with  round  bucklers,  a  few  horse,  and  five  lictors  who  carried 
the  fasces  before  him.  He  at  length  came  into  the  main  road,  after  much  trouble  and 
difficulty,  when  the  enemy  were  almost  upon  him,  and  he  had  no  more  than  twelve 
stadia  to  make,  before  he  joined  the  troops  under  Octavius.     All  he  could  do  was  to 

gain  as  soon  as  possible  another  summit  of  these  mountains,  less  impracticable  to  the 
orse,  and  consequently  not  so  secure.  This  was  under  that  of  the  Sinnachi,  to 
which  it  was  jonied  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  that  filled  up  all  the  space  be- 
tween them.  Octavius  therefore  saw  plainly  the  danger  that  threatened  Crassus, 
and  descended  first  himself  from  those  eminences,  with  a  small  number  of  soldiers, 
to  his  aid.  But  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest,  who,  reproachino;  themselves  for 
their  cowardice,  flew  to  his  assistance  Upon  their  arrival  they  charged  the  barbar- 
ians so  rudely,  that  they  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  hill.  After  that,  they  placed 
Crassus  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  forming  a  kind  of  rampart  lor  him  with  their 
bucklers,  they  declared  fiercely,  that  not  an  arrow  of  the  enemy  should  approach 
their  general'^  body,  till  they  were  all  dead  round  him  fighting  in  liis  defence. 

Serena  seeing  that  the  Parthians,  already  repulsed,  went  on  with  less  viorour  to  the 
attack,  and  that,  if  the  night  came  on,  and  the  Romans  should  gain  the  mountains,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  them,  he  had  again  recourse  to  stratagem  to  amuse 
Crassus.  He  gave  secret  orders  that  some  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty,  after 
having  posted  a  number  of  his  soldiers  around  them,  who,  seeming  in  discourse  to- 
gether, said,  as  the  general  report  of  the  army,  that  the  king  was  much  averse  to 
continuing  the  war  with  the  Romans;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  design  was  to  culti- 
vate their  amity,  and  to  give  them  proofs  of  his  favourable  inclinations,  bv  treatincr 
Crassus  with  great  humanity;  and  that  the  effect  might  agree  with  their  expressions, 
as  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  released,  the  barbarians  retired  from  the  fight,  and 
Surena,  advancing  peaceably  wit;h  his  principal  officers  toward  the  hill,  with  his  bow 
unstrung,  and  arms  extended,  invited  Crassus  to  come  down  and  treat  ofan  accom- 
modation. He  said  with  a  loud  voice,  that  contrary  to  the  king  his  master's  will,  and 
through  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence,  he  had  made  them  experience  the  force  and 
power  of  the  Parthian  arms;  but  that  at  present  he  was  disposed  to  treat  tliem  with 
mildness  and  favour,  by  granting  them  liberty  to  retire  with  entire  security  on  his 
part.  We  have  observed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  these  barbarians  was  to  promr)te  the  success  of  their  designs  by  fraud  and  treachery, 
and  to  make  no  scruple  of  breaking  through  their  engagements  upon  such  occasions. 
The  troops  of  Crassus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  discourse  of  Surena,  and  expressed 
exceedint;  joy  atit;  but  Crassus,  who  had  experienced  nothing  but  deceit  and  perfidy 
fi'om  the  barbarians,  and  to  whom  so  sudden  a  change  was  very  suspicious,  did  not 
easily  credit  it,  and  deliberated  with  his  friends.  The  soldiers  began  to  call  out  to 
him,  and  to  urge  him  to  accept  this  interview.  From  thence  they  f)roceeded  to  out- 
raere  and  reproaches;  and  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  cowardice,  C'jarging  him 
with  exposing  them  to  be  slaughtered  by  enemies  with  whom  he  had  not  so  much  as 
the  courage  to  speak  when  they  appeared  unarmed  before  him. 

Crassus  at  first  had  recourse  to  entreaties;  and  remonstrated  to  them,  that  by  main- 
taining their  ground  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  upon  the  eminences  and  difficult  places, 
where  they  then  were,  they  might  easily  save  themselves,  when  night  came  on:  he 
«ven  showed  them  the  way,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  frustrate  such  hopes  of  their 
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approaching  safety.  But  seeing  they  grew  outrageous,  that  they  were  ready  to 
mutiny,  and  by  striking  with  their  swords  upon  their  shields^  even  menaced  himf  ap- 
prehending that  commotion,  he  began  to  descend,  and  turninof  about,  he  only  said 
these  few  words:  "You  Octavius,  and  Petronius,  with  all  the  olRcers  and  captains 
here  present,  see  the  necessity  1  am  under  of  talcing  a  step  I  would  willingly  avoid, 
and  are  witnesses  of  the  indignities  and  violence  I  suffer.  But  I  request  that,  when 
you  have  retired  in  safety,  you  will  tell  all  the  world,  for  the  honour  of  Rome,  our 
common  mother  that  Crassus  perished,  deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not  abandoned 
by  his  citizens."  Octavius  and  Petronius  could  not  resolve  to  let  him  go  alone,  but 
went  down  the  hill  with  him,  when  Crassus  dismissed  his  Uctors,  who  would  have 
followed  him. 

The  first  persons  the  barbarians  sent  to  him,  were  two  Greeks,  who,  dismounting 
from  their  horses,  saluted  him  with  profoimd  respect,  and  told  him  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  that  he  had  only  to  send  some  of  his  attendants,  and  Surena  would  satisfy 
him,  that  he  and  those  with  him  came  without  arms,  and  with  all  the  fidelity  and 
good  intentions  possible.  Crassus  replied,  that  had  he  set  the  least  value  up(m  his 
life,  he  should  not  have  come  to  put  himself  into  their  hands;  and  sent  two  brothers, 
named  Rosius,  to  know  only  upon  what  terms  they  should  treat,  and  in  what  number. 

Surena  caused  those  two  brothers  to  be  seized  a^ml  kept  prisoners;  and  advancino* 
on  horseback,  followed  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
Crassus,  "What  do  I  see?"  said  he,  "What!  the  general  of  the  Romans  on  foot,  and 
we  on  horseback!  Let  a  horse  be  broug;ht  immediately."  He  imagined  that  Crassus 
appeared  in  that  manner  before  him  out  of  respect.  Crassus  replied,  "that  there  was 
no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  they  came  to  an  interview,  each  after  the  custom  of 
his  own  country."*  "Very  good,"  returned  Surena;  "from  henceforth  let  there  be  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  king  Orodes  and  the  Romans:  but  we  must  go  to  prepare  and 
sign  the  articles  of  it  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  for  you  Romans,"  added  he, 
'•do  not  always  remember  your  conventions."  At  the  same  time  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  him.  Crassus  would  have  sent  for  a  horse;  but  Surena  told  him  there  was  no 
occasion  for  it,  and  that  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  that. 

A  horse  was  immediately  presented  to  him,  which  had  a  golden  bit;  and  the  king's 
officers,  taking  him  round  the  middle,  set  him  upon  it,  surrounded  him,  and  began  to 
strike  the  horse  to  make  him  go  forwards  fast.  Octavius  was  the  first,  who  offended 
atsuch behaviour,  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle.  Petronius  seconded  and  him,  afterwards 
all  the  rest  of  his  attendants,  who  came  round  him,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  horse, 
and  to  make  those  retire  by  force,  who  pressed  Crassus  forward.  At  first  they  pushed 
against  each  other  with  great  tumult  and  disorder,  and  afterwards  came  to  blows. 
Octavius,  drawing  his  sword,  killed  a  groom  of  one  of  those  barbarians.  At  the  same 
time  another  of  them  gave  Octavius  a  severe  wound  with  his  sword  behind,  which  laid 
him  dead  upon  the  spot.  Petronius,  who  had  no  shield,  received  a  stroke  upon  his 
-cuirass,  and  leaped  from  his  horse  without  being  wounded.  Crassus  at  the  same 
moment  was  killed  by  a  Parthian.  Of  those  who  were  present,  some  were  killed 
fighting  around  Crassus,  and  others  retired  in  good  time  to  the  hill. 

The  Parthians  soon  followed  them  thither,  and  told  them,  that  Crassus  had  suffer- 
ed the  punishment  due  to  his  treachery;  but  for  them,  that  Surena  let  them  know 
they  had  only  to  come  down  with  confidence,  and  gave  them  his  word  that  they 
should  suffer  no  ill  treatment.  Upon  this  promise,  some  went  down,  and  put  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  others  took  advantage  of  the  night,  and  dis- 
persed on  all  sides;  but  of  the  latter  very  few  escaped;  all  the  rest  were  pursued  the 
next  day  by  the  Arabians,  who  came  up  with  them,  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 

The  loss  of  this  battle  was  the  most  terrible  blow  the  Romans  had  received  since 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  They  had  twenty  thousand  men  killed  in  it,  and  ten  thousand 
taken  prisoners.  The  rest  made  their  escape  by  different  ways  into  Armenia,  Cilicia, 
and  Syria:  and  out  of  these  Avrccks  another  army  was  afterwards  formed  in  Syria, 
the  command  of  which  Cassius  took  upon  him,  and  with  it  prevented  that  country 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

This  defeat  ought  in  one  sense  to  have  been  more  affecting  to  them  than  that  of 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  because  they  had  less  reason  to  expect  it.  When  Hannibal 
was  victorious  at  Cannaj,  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  humiliation.  She  had  already  lost 
many  battles,  and  had  no  thought  but  of  defending  herself,  and  repulsing  the  enemy. 

•Among  the  Jlomans,  tlie  eonml  always  marchtd  on  foot,  atthe  head  of  infantry. 
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At  this  time  Rome  was  triumphant,  respected,  and  fiirmidable  to  all  nations:  she  was 
mistress  of  the  most  potent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  lately  victorious 
over  one  of  the  most  powerful  enemies  she  ever  had;  yet  in  the  most  exaUed  height 
of  her  greatness,  she  saw  her  glory  suddenly  fall  to  the  ground,  in  an  attack  upon  a 
people,  formed  out  of  the  assemblage  of  the  eastern  nations,  whose  valour  she  despis- 
ed, and  whom  she  reckoned  already  among  her  conquests.  So  compli'te  a  victory 
showed  those  haughty  conquerors  oi' the  world,  a  rival  in  a  remote  people,  capable 
of  opposing  and  of  disputing  the  empire  of  the  universe  with  then\;  and  not  only  of 
setting  bounds  to  their  ambitious  projects,  but  of  making  them  apprehend  for  their 
own  safety.  It  showed  that  the  Romans  might  be  overthrown  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  fighting  with  all  their  forces;  that  that  power,  which  till  then,  like  the  inundation  of 
a  mighty  sea,  had  overflowed  all  countries  in  its  way,  might  at  length  receive  bounds, 
and  he  restrained  for  the  future  within  them. 

The  check  received  by  Crassus  from  the  Parthians  was  a  blot  on  the. Roman  name, 
which  the  victories  gained  some  time  after  by  Ventidius  were  not  capable  of  etlacing. 
The  standards  of  the  vanquished  legions  were  always  shown  by  the  Parthians  as 
trophies.  The  prisoners  taken  on  that  fatal  day  were  kept  there  in  captivity;  and 
the  Romans,  citizens  or  allies,  contracted  ignomonious  marriages,  to  the  shame  of 
Rome,  as  Horace  emphatically  describes  it,  and  grew  old  in  tranquillity,  upon  the 
lands,  and  under  the  standard  of  the  barbarians.*  It  was  not  till  thirty  years  after, 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  without  being  compelled  to 
it  by  arms,  consented  to  restore  their  standards  and  prisoners  to  the  Romans,  which 
was  looked  upon  by  Augustus,  and  the  whole  empire,  as  a  mont  glorious  triumph;  so 
much  were  the  Romans  humbled  by  the  remembrance  of  that  defeat,  and  so  much 
did  they  believe  it  incumbent  on  them  to  efface  it,  if  possible,  to  the  least  trace.  For 
themselves,  they  never  could  forget  it.  Caesar  was  on  the  point  of  settingout  against 
the  Parthians,  to  avenge  the  aflront  Rome  had  received  from  them,  when  he  was 
killed.  Antony  formed  the  same  design,  which  turned  to  his  disgrace.  Tiie  Romans, 
from  that  time,  always  regarded  the  war  with  the  Parthians  as  the  most  important 
of  their  wars.  It  was  the  object  of  the  application  of  their  most  warlike  emperors, 
Trajan,  vSeptimius,  Severus,  &c.  The  surname  of  Parthius,  was  the  title  of  which 
they  were  fondest,  and  most  sensibly  flattered  their  ambition.  If  the  Romans  some- 
times passed  the  Euphrates  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  it,  the  Parthians  in  their 
turn  did  the  same,  to  carry  their  arms  and  devastation  into  Syria,  and  even  into  Pa- 
lestine. In  a  word,  the  Romans  could  never  subject  the  Parthians  to  their  yoke;  and 
that  nation  was  a  wall  of  brass,  which  with  impregnable  force  resisted  the  most  vio- 
lent attacks  of  their  power. 

When  the  battle  of  Carrse  was  fought,  Orodes  was  in  Armenia,  where  he  had  lately 
concluded  a  peace  with  Artabazus.  The  latter,  upon  the  return  of  the  expresses  he 
had  sent  to  Crassus,  perceiving,  by  the  false  measures  he  took,  that  the  Romans  were 
infallibly  lost,  formed  a  treaty  with  Orodes;  and  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  to- 
Pacorus,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  he  cemented  by  that  alliance  the  treaty  he  had 
lately  made.  While  they  were  celebrating  the  nuptials,  the  head  and  hand  of  Cras- 
sus were  brought  to  them,  which  Surena  had  caused  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  the  king 
as  a  proof  of  his  victory.  Their  joy  was  exceedingly  augmented  by  that  sight;  and 
it  was  said  that  orders  were  given  to  pour  molted  gold  into  the  mouth  of  that  head, 
to  reproach  the  insatiable  thirst  which  Crassus  always  had  for  that  metal. 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  iiis  victory.  His  master,  jealous  of  hi& 
glory,  and  of  the  reputation  it  gave  him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  soon  after. 
There  are  princes,  near  whom  too  shining  qualities  are  dangerous;  who  take  um- 
brage at  the  virtues  they  are  forced  to  admire,  and  wliocan  not  hear  to  be  served  by 
superior  talents,  capable  of  eclipsing  their  own.  Orodes  was  one  of  this  character. 
He  perceived,  as  Tacitus  observes  of  Tiberius,  that  with  all  his  power  he  could  not 
sufficiently  repay  the  service  his  general  had  lately  done  him.  Now,  when  a  benefit 
is  above  all  return,  ingratitude  and  hatred  take  place,  instead  of  acknowledgment  and 
affection.f 

•  Milesne  Ci-assi  conjugfe  Barljara 
Tiirpis  mariius  vJMi?  etlio^liuin 
(Proh  Curia,  mversique  mores.') 
Coiisemiitsocen>i-um  ill  ariiiis, 
Stib  ifg-e  Medo  Marsus  et  Appulus, 
Anciliui-um,  nomiuis  et  togie 
Oblitus,  eternaeque  Vtstae, 
Incolutniii  Jove,  el  iirbe  Roma? 
t  Destrui  per  hsc  fOrhinam  suam    Caesar,  impareraque  taiito  luerito  rcbatiir.    Kam  beiH-ficia  co  usque  la;t» 
suBt,dum  vidtsuturcxiolvi  posse;  ubi  multum  anievenere,  pro  gratia  odium  reddilur.— Tacit  Aunai.  1.  iv.  c.  18* 
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Surena  was  a  general  of  extraordinary  merit.  He  was  of  consummate  ability  at 
tljirty  years  of  age,  and  surpassed  all  men  of  his  times  in  valour.  He  was,  besides 
that,  perfectly  well  made,  and  of  the  most  advantageous  stature.  For  riches,  credit, 
and  authority  he  had  also  more  than  any  man,  and  was  undoubtedly  ihe  greatest  sub- 
ject the  king  ot  Parthia  had.  His  birth  gave  him  the  privilege  of  putting  the  crown 
upon  the  king's  head  at  iiis  coronation;  and  that  right  had  appertained  to  his  family 
fi'om  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire.  When  he  travelled,  he  had  always  one 
thousand  camels  to  carry  his  baggage,  two  hundred  chariots  for  liis  wives  and  concu- 
bines, and  for  his  guard,  one  thousand  iiorse  completely  armed,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  light-armed  troops  and  domestics,  which  in  all  did  not  amount  to  less  than  ten 
thousand  men. 

The  Parthians  expecting,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  to  find  Syria  with- 
out defence,  marched  to  conquer  it.  But  Cassius,  who  had  tormed  an  army  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  other,  received  them  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  were  obhged  to 
repass  the  Euphrates  shamefully,  without  eflecting  any  thing. 

The  next  year  the  consuls,  M.  Calpornius  Bibulus  and  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  Avere  as- 
signed the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Cicero  repaired  immediately  to  the  latter, 
which  had  been  allotted  him:  but  Bibulus  amusing  himself  at  Rome,  Cass.uis  con- 
tinued to  command  in  Syria.  And  that  was  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans; 
for  the  affairs  of  that  country  required  a  man  of  a  quite  different  capacity  from  Bibu- 
lus. Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  king  of  the  Parthians,  had  passed  the  Euphrates  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  had  entered  Syria. 
He  was  too  young  to  command  alone,  and  was  therefore  accompanied  by  Orsaces, 
an  old  general,  who  disposed  of  every  thing.  He  marched  directly  to  Antioch,  which 
he  besieged.  Cassius  had  shut  himself  up  in  that  place  with  all  his  troops.  Cicero, 
who  had  received  advice  of  his  condition  in  his  province,  by  the  means  of  Antiochus 
king  of  Comagena,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  marched  to  the  eastern  fi-ontier  of 
his  province,  which  bordered  upon  Armenia,  to  oppose  any  invasion  on  that  side, 
should  the  Armenians  attempt  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  ready  to  support  Cassius 
in  case  of  need.  He  sent  another  body  of  troops  toward  the  mountain  Amanus,  with 
the  same  view.  That  detachment  fell  in  with  a  strong  body  of  the  Parthian  cavalry, 
which  had  entered  Cilicia,  and  entirely  defeated  it;  so  that  not  a  single  man  escaped.* 

The  news  of  this  defeat,  and  that  of  Cicero's  approach  to  Antioch,  extremely  en- 
couraged Cassius  to  make  a  good  defence,  and  so  much  abated  the  ardour  of  the  Par- 
thians, that,  despairing  to  carry  the  place,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  went  to  form 
that  of  Antigonia,  which  was  not  far  from  thence.  But  they  were  so  little  skilled  in 
attacking  towns,  that  they  miscarried  again  before  this,  and  were  forced  to  retire. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Parthians  made  their  principal  force  consist  in 
cavalry,  and  applied  themselves  most  to  field  battle,  which  suited  their  genius  best. 
Cassius,  who  was  apprized  of  the  route  they  would  take  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them, 
which  they  did  not  fail  to  fall  into.  He  defeated  them  entirely,  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  them,  among  whom  was  their  general  Orsaces.  The  remains  of  their 
army  repassed  the  Euphrates. 

AVhen  Cicero  saw  the  Parthians  removed,  and  Antioch  out  of  danger,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Amanus,  who  being  situated  between  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  were  independent  of  and  at  Avar  with  both  these  provinces.  They  made 
continual  incursions  into  them,  and  gave  them  great  trouble.  Cicero  entirely  sub- 
jected those  mountaineers,  and  took  and  demolished  all  their  castles  and  forts.  He 
afterwards  marched  against  another  barbarous  nation,  a  kind  of  savages,  who  called 
themselves  free  Cilicians,t  and  pretended  to  have  never  been  subjected  to  the  empire 
of  any  of  the  kings  who  had  been  masters  of  the  countries  round  about.  He  took 
all  their  cities,  and  made  such  dispositions  in  the  country,  as  very  much  pleased  all 
their  neighbours,  whom  they  perpetually  harassed. 

It  is  Cicero  himself  who  relates  these  circumstances  in  several  of  his  letters.  There 
are  two  among  the  rest,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfect  models  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  general  or  commander  ought  to  give  a  prince  or  his  ministry  an  account 
of  a  military  expedition;  with  such  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  precision,  in  which 
the  proper  character  of  writings  and  relations  of  this  kind  consists,  are  they  express- 
ed.    The  first  is  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  the  principal 
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magistrates;  it  is  the  second  of  his  fifieenth  book  of  familiar  epistles:  the  other  is 
written  particuferly  to  Cato.  This  last  is  a  master-piece;  wht-rein  Cicero,  who  pas- 
sionately desired  the  honour  of  a  triuniph  for  his  military  exi)editi()ns,  om])loys  all 
the  art  and  address  of  eloquence  to  eiifriio-e  that  »rrave  senator  in  his  favour.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  after  his  return  to  Ronie,  the  senate  olfered  him  a  trinnij)*li;  and 
that  he  refused  it,  on  account  of  the  civil  war  then  read\^  to  break  out  betvvet^n  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  not  believing  that  it  became  him  to  celebrate  a  solenmit^  wliich  breath- 
ed nothing  but  joy,  and  at  a  time  when  the  stale  was  on  the  point  of  Jailing  into  the 
greatest  calamities.  His  refusal  to  triumph  in  the  midst  of  the  apprehensions  and 
disorders  of  a  bloody  civil  war,  argues  in  Cicero  a  irnnat  love  lor  the  public  (rood  and 
his  country,  and  does  him  much  more  honour  than'a  triunij.h  itself  could  have  done.* 

During  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Caisar,  and  those  that  followed,  tile 
Parthians,  declaring  sometimes  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  the  other  party,  made  seve- 
ral irruptions  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  those  are  events  which  particularly  re- 
late to  the  Roman  or  Jewish  histories,  and  therefore  do  not  enter  into  mv  jjlan. 

I  shall  conclude  this  abridgment  of  that  of  the  Parthians,  with  the  death  of  Paco- 
rus,  and  Orodes  his  father.  Vetitidius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  armies,  under 
the  authority  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  re-establishin<r 
theiionour  of  theliation.  He  was  a  soldier  of  lortune,  who,  from  the  lowest  condn 
tion  of  life,  had  raised  himself  by  his -merit  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  republic.  In 
the  war  against  the  allies  of  Rome,  who  attempted  to  extort  the  freedom  of  the  city 
by  force,  he  was  taken  an  infant,  with  his  mother,  in  Asculum,  the  capital  of  the 
Picenians,  by  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  led  in  triumph  beii)re  that 
general.  Supported  by  the  credit  of  C.  Ccesar,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  Gaul, 
and  passed  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  army,  he  become  pra?tor  and  consul.  He 
was  the  only  person  who  triumphed  for  his  exploits  against  the  Parthians,  and  obtain- 
ed that  honour,  after  having  been  led  in  a  triumph  himselft 

I  have  said,  that  Ventidius  contributed  very  much  to  n)ake  the  Romans  amends 
for  the  affront  they  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Carrae.  He  had  begun  to  revenge 
the  defeat  of  Crassus  and  his  army,  by  two  successive  victories  gained  over  those 
terrible  enemies.  A  third,  still  greater  than  the  formei%  completed  the  work,  and  was 
obtained  in  this  manner. 

Ventidius,  apprehending  that  the  Parthians,  whose  preparations  were  much  ad- 
vanced, would  prevent  him,  and  pass  the  Euphrates  before  he  had  time  to  draw  all 
his  troops  together  out  of  their  diflerent  quarters,  had  recourse  to  tijis  stratagem. 
There  was  a  petty  eastern  prince  in  his  can)p,  under  the  name  of  an  ally,  whoni  he 
knew  to  be  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Parthians,  and  ihat  he  held  secret  intelli- 
gence with  them,  and  gave  them  advice  of  all  the  designs  of  the  Romans  which  he 
could  discover.  He  resolved  to  make  this  man's  treachery  the  means  to  draw  the 
Parthians  into  a  snare  he  had  laid  for  them.l 

With  this  view  he' pretended  a  more  than  ordinary  intimacy  with  this  traitor.  He 
conversed  frequently  with  him  upon  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  Affecting  at 
length  to  open  himself  to  him  witli  great  confidenee,  he  observed,  that  he  was  much 
afraid,  from  advices  he  had  received,  that  the  Parthians  did  not  design  to  pass  the 
Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  as  usual,  but  a  great  way  lower  down.  For^  said  he,  if  they 
pass  at  Zeugma,  the  country  on  this  side  is  so  mountainous,  that  the  cavalry,  in 
which  the  whole  force  of  their  army  consists,  can  do  us  no  great  hurt;  but  if 'they 
pass  below,  there  are  nothing  but  plains,  where  they  have  every  advantage  o\=er  us; 
and  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  head  against  them.  As  soon  as  he  had  im- 
parted this  secret  to  him.,  the  spy  did  not  tail,  as  Ventidius  had  rightly  Ibreseen,  to 
communicate  it  to  the  Parthians",  with  whom  it  had  all  the  eliect  he  could  desire. 
Pacorus,  instead  of  going  to  Zeugma,  immediately  took  the  other  route,  lost  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  great'compass'he  was  obliged  to  take,  and  in  the  preparations  ne- 
cessary for  passing  the  river  tiiere.  Ventidius  got  fi)rty  days  by  this  means,  which 
he  employed  in  making  Silon  of  Judea  join  him,  with  the  legions  quartered  on  the 
other  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  give  the  Parthians 
a  good  reception  when  they  entered  Syria. 

As  thev  saw  that  they  had  not  been  attacked  either  in  paf^sing  the  river,  or  after- 
wards, they  attributed  that-inactivity  to  terror  and  cowardice,  and  marched  directly 
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to  eharge  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  although  situated  very  advantageously  on  an  emi- 
nence, not  doubting  that  they  should  soon  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  and  that 
without  much  resistance.  Tliey  were  mistaken.  The  Romans  quitted  their  camp, 
fell  on  them  with  impetuosity,  and  pushed  them  with  the  utmost  vigour  upon  the  de- 
clivity; and  as  they  had  tiie  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  light-armed  troops 
poured  showers  of  darts  upon  the  Parthians,  they  soon  threw  them  into  disorder, 
notwithstanding  the  vigorous  resistance  they  made  at  first.  The  slaughter  was  very 
great.  Pacorus  was  killed  in  the  battle;  and  his  death  was  followed  immediately 
with  the  flight  of  his  whole  army.  The  vanquished  made  haste  to  regain  the  bridge, 
in  order  to  return  into  their  own  country;  but  the  Romans  prevented  them,  and  cut 
the  greatest  part  of  them  in  pieces.  Some  few  escaped  by  flight,  and  retired  to  An- 
tiochus,  king  of  Comagena.  History  observes,  that  this  celebrated  battle,  which  so 
well  revenged  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  was  fought  exactly  on  the  same  day  with  the 
battle  of  CarriT,  fourteen  years  before. 

Orodes  was  so  struck  with  the  loss  of  this  battle,  and  the  death  of  his  son,  that  he 
was  almqst  out  of  his  senses.  For  several  days  he  neither  opened  his  mouth,  nor 
took  any  nourishment.  When  the  excess  of  his  grief  was  a  little  abated,  and  would 
permit  him  to  speak,  nothing  was  heard  from  him  but  the  name  of  Pacorus.  He  ima- 
gined that  he  saw  him,  and  called  to  him;  beseemed  to  discourse  with  him;  and,  as 
if  he  were  hving,  to  speak  to  him,  and  hear  him  speak.  At  other  times  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  dead,  a^nd  shed  a  torrent  of  tears."^ 

Never  was  grief  more  just.  This  was  the  most  fatal  blow  for  the  Parthian  monar- 
chy it  had  ever  received;  nor  was  the  loss  of  the  prince  less  than  that  of  the  army 
itself.  For  he  was  the  most  excellent  person  the  house  of  the  Arsacides  had  ever 
produced,  for  justice,  clemency,  valour,  and  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the 
truly  great  prince.  He  had  made  himself  so  much  beloved  in  Syria,  during  the  little 
time  he  resided  there,  that  never  did  the  people  express  more  affection  for  any  of 
their  native  sovereigns,  than  for  the  person  of  this  foreign  prince. 

When  Orodes  had  a  little  recovered  the  dejection  into  which  the  death  of  his  dear 
son  Pacorus  had  thrown  him,  he  found  himself  greatly  embarrassed  respecting  the 
choice  of  his  successor  out  of  his  other  children.  He  had  thirty  by  different  women, 
each  of  whom  solicited  him  in  favour  of  her  own,  and  made  use  of  all  the  ascenden- 
cy she  had  over  a  spirit  impaired  by  age  and  affliction.  He,  however,  at  last  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  order  of  birth,  and  nominated  Phraates,  the  eldest  and  most  vi- 
cious of  them  all.  He  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  Avhen  he  caused 
all  his  brothers  whom  his  fiither  had  by  tlie  daughter  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  king  of 
Syria,  to  be  murdered,  and  that  only  because  their  mother  was  of  a  better  family 
than  his,  and  they  had  more  merit  than  himself.  The  father,  who  was  still  alive,  not 
being  able  to  avoid  expressing  extreme  displeasure  on  that  occasion,  that  unnatural 
son  ordered  him  also  to  be  put  to  death.  He  treated  the  rest  of  his  brothers  in  the 
same  manner,  and  did  not  spare  his  oivn  son,  from  the  apprehension  that  the  people 
would  set  him  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  It  was  this  prince,  so  cruel  in  regard  to 
all  his  own  family,  that  treated  Hyrcanus,  king  of  the  Jews,  with  peculiar  favour  and 
clemency.t 


ARTICLE  III. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGS  OPCAPPADOCIA. 

I  HAVE  spoken,  in  several  parts  of  this  history,  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  accord- 
ing as  I  had  occasion,  but  without  mentioning  either  their  beginning  or  succession.  I 
shall  here  unite,  in  one  point  of  view,  all  that  relates  to  that  kingdom. 

Cappadocia  is  a  great  cauntry  of  Asia  Minor.i  The  Persians,  to  whom  it  first 
belong-^d,  had  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  established  two  satrapies  or  governments 
in  it.  Tiie  Macedonians,  into  whose  possession  it  fell,  suffered  those  two  governments 
to  be  changed  into  kingdoms.  The  one  extended  toward  Mount  Taurus,  and  was 
properly  called  Cappadocia,  or  Cappadocia  Major;  the  other  toward  Pontus,  and  was 
called  Cappadocia  Pontica,  or  Cappadocia  Minor;  they  were  at  length  united  into 
one  kingdom. 

•Oi-odes,  repente  filii  niorte  et  exercitn<;  dade  audita,  ex  do  lore  in  fnrorem  vertitur.     Mnltis  diebus  non  allo- 
qui  qiienquam,  iioii  cibuin  siinipie,  non  vowni  nriiiteiv.ita  ut  eti:im  miitiisfactus  vidennur.     Post  mu  tos  deind* 
dies,  uln  diior  voc-in  laxaverat,  niliil  aliud  quanri  Paconiin  vocabat.     Pacorus  illi  videri,  Pacorus  audiii  videba- 
tur:  cum  illo  ioqiii,  cnin  illo  ronsisUre.     Irurdum  qiia»i  ami»sum,  Hf-biliter  do'tbaf.— Just. 
tA.  M.3Ciii7.    Ai»t.J,C.37.  jStrab.  J.  xii.  p.  533,  534, 
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Strabo  says,  that  Ariarathes  was  the  first  kin<^  of  Cappadocia,  but  does  not  men- 
tion at  what  tune  he  began  to  reiirn.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  about  the  time  when 
PhiUp,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  began  to  reign  in  Macedonia,  and  Oi-hus  in 
Persia;  adnriitting  J  hat  tbe  kingdom  of  Cajjpadocia  continued  tbree  hundred  and  se- 
venty-six years,  before  it  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  under 
Tiberius.* 

It  was  governed  at  first  by  a  long  succession  of  kings  named  Ariarathes,  then  by 
kings  called  Ariobarzanes,  who  did  not  exceed  the  third  generation;  and  at  leno-th  by 
the  last,  Archelaus.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  there  were  many  kings  of  Cap- 
padocia bef()re  Ariarathes;  but  as  their  history  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  I  shall 
make  no  mention  of  it  in  tliis  place. 

Ariarathes  I.  He  reigned  jointly  with  his  brother  Holofernes,  for  whom  he  had  a 
particular  affection.f 

Having  joined  the  Persians,  in  the  expedition  against  Egypt,  he  acquired  great 
glory,  and  returned  home  laden  with  honours  by  king  Ochus.f 

Ariarathes  II.  son  of  the  former,  had  lived  in  peace  in  his  dominions  during  the  wars 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  out  of  impatience  to  come  to  blows  with  Darius,  was 
imwilling  to  be  delayed  oy  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia,  and  had  contented  himself 
with  some  instances  of  submission. § 

After  that  prince's  death,  Cappadocia,  in  the  partition  made  of  the  provinces  of  his 
empire  by  his  generals,  fell  to  Eumenes.  Perdiccas,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it, 
conducted  him  thither  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Ariarathes  on  his  side  pre- 
pared f()r  a  vigorous  defence.  He  had  thirty  thousand  foot  and  a  numerous  cavalry. 
They  came  to'a  battle.  Ariarathes  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Perdiccas  caus- 
ed him,  with  his  principal  officers,  to  be  crucified,  and  put  Eumenes  into  possession 
of  his  dominions. 

Ariarathes  III.  after  the  death  of  his  father,  escaped  into  Armenia. 

As  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  the  death  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  and  the  em- 
ployment the  other  wars  gave  Antigonus  and  Seleucus,  he  entered  Cappadocia  with 
troops  lent  him  by  Ardoates,  king  of  Armenia.  He  defeated  Amyntas,  general  of  the 
Macedonians,  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and  reascended  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. Ij 

Ariamnes  his  eldest  son  succeeded  him.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Antiochus 
Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  married  his  eldest  son  to  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  the 
same  Antiochus.  He  had  so  great  an  affection  for  this  son,  that  he  made  him  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdom.  H 

Ariarathes  IV.  having  reigned  alone  after  the  death  of  his^  father,  left  his  domin- 
ions, when  he  died,  to  his  son  of  the  same  name  with  himself,  who  was  at  that  time 
very  young. 

Ariarathes  V.  He  married  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  an  artful 
princess,  who,  findmg  herself  barren,  had  recourse  to  imposture.  She  deceived  her 
husband,  making  hinrbelieve  that  she  had  borne  him  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Ariarathes,  andthe  other  Holofernes.**  Her  barren^e^^s  ceasing  some  time  after,  she 
had  two  daughters,  and  then  one  son,  who  was  named  Mithridates.  She  confessed 
the  fraud  to  her  husband,  and  sent  one  of  the  supposed  children  to  be  brought  up  at 
Rome,  with  a  small  train,  and  the  other  into  loma.  The  true  son  took  the  name  of 
Ariarathes,  and  was  educated  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.tf 

Ariarathes  V.  furnished  his  father-in-law,  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  with  troops, 
in  the  war  which  he  undertook  against  the  Romans.  Antiochus  having  been  deteat- 
ed,  Ariarathes  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  ask  the  senate's  pardon,  lor  having  been 
obliged  to  declare  aijainst  the  Romans  in  favour  of  his  father-in-law.^  This  was  grant- 
ed him,  but  not  till  after  he  had  been  condemned  to  pay,  by  way  ot  expiation  for  his 
fault,  two  hundred  talents.  The  senate  afterwards  abated  him  half  that  sum,  at  tfie 
request  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  lately  married  his  daughter.JJ 

Ariarathes  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  son-in-law,  Eumenes,  against 
Pharnaces,  kino-  of  Pontus.  The  Romans,  who  had  rendered  themselves  arbiters  ot 
the  kings  of  the  east,  sent  ambassadors  to  transact  a  treaty  between  those  tliree  prmces: 

*  A.M.  3644.     Ant  J.  C.  360.  t  A.M.  3644.     Ant.J.C.360        _.    ,    »  A- M.  3653      Ant.  J.  C  351. 
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but  Pharnaces  rejected  their  mediation.     Two  years  after  he  was  obliged  to  treat 
with  Eumenes  and  Ariarathes,  upon  very  riirorous  conditions. 

The  latter  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  loved  liim  in  the  most  tender  manner, 
which  occasioned  liis  heiiiiz;  surnanied  Philopator,  and  for  whom  he  had  no  less  affec- 
tion. He  dcsh'ed  to  give  him  prools  of  it,  in  resigninor  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  placing 
him  upon  the  throne  during  his  lili?.  The  son,  who  had  all  pt)ssible  aflection  and  respect 
for  a  iaiher  that  so  well  deserved  hoth,  could  not  resolve  to  accept  an  ofler  so  advan- 
tageous in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  men,  hut  a  mortal  wound  to  so  good -a  heart  as  his; 
and  represented  to  his  lather,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  wiio  could  consent  to  reign 
durini!:  the  life  of  him  to  whom  he  owed  his  heing.  Such  examples  of  moderation, 
gMierosity,  disinterestednes::,  and  sincere  affection  for  a  father,  are  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, and  were  the  more  admired^  as  during  the  times  the  history  of  which  we  are 
now  relating,  inordinate  amhition  respected  nothing,  and  boldly  violated  the  most 
Bacred  tics  of  nature  and  religion. 

Ariarathes  VI.  surnamed  Philopator,  reigned  after  his  fither's  death,  and  was  an 
excellent  prince.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  ihe  throne,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
to  renew  the  alliance  which  his  father  had  contracted  with  the  Romans,  in  obtaining 
which  he  found  no  difficulty.  He  applied  himself  very  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
philosophy;  from  whence  Cappadocia,  which,  till  then,  had  been  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  Ix-came  the  residence  of  many  learned  men.* 

Demetrius,  kinj?  of  Syria,  had  a  sister,  whom  Ariarathes  refused  to  espouse,  lest 
that  aliance  should  give  otfenf.e  to  the  Romans.  That  refusal  extremely  prejudiced 
Demetrius  against  the  king  ol' Cappadocia.  He  soon  found  an  occasion  to  be  reveng- 
ed, by  supplying  Holofernes  with  troops,  who,  pretending  himself  the  brother  of 
Ariarathes,  expelled  him  from  the  throne,  and  alter  that  violence  reigned  tyrannical- 
ly.f  He  put  many  to  death,  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  greatest  lords,  and  even 
plundered  a  temple  of  Jujiiter,  which  had  been  reverenced  by  the  people  from  time 
immemorial,  and  had  never  suOered  such  a  violation  before.  Apprehending  a  revo- 
lution, which  his  cruelty  gave  him  reason  to  expect,  he  deposited  four  hundred  tal- 
ents with  the  inhabitants  of  Priene,  a  city  of  Ionia.  Ariarathes  had  taken  refuge  at 
Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  usurper  sent  his  deputies  thither  also. 
The  senate,  according  lo  the  usual  motives  of  their  policy,  decreed  that  the  kingdom 
should  he  divided  between  the  two  brothers.  Ariarathes  found  a  more  immediate 
and  more  effectual  protector,  in  the  person  of  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  who  sig- 
nalized the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  re-establishing  this  unfortunate  prince  upon  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  Ariarathes,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  usurper,  was  for 
obliging  the  inhabitants  of  Priene  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  four  hundred  talents 
which  Holol'ernes  had  left  with  them.  They  opposed  that  demand,  with  pleading 
the  inviolable  faith  of  deposites,  which  would  not  admit  their  giving  up  that  sum  to 
anyone  whateve.r,  during  the  life  of  the  person  who  had  confided  it  to  their  keeping. 
Ariarathes  had  no  regard  to  so  just  representation,  and  laid  waste  their  lands  with- 
out mercy;  notwithstanding  which,  so  considerable  a  loss  did  not  induce  them  to 
violate  the  fidelity  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  observe  in  regard  to  him  who 
had  confided  that  deposite  with  tiiem4 

Holofernes  had  retired  to  Aniioch,  where  he  joined  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  city  against  Demetrius  his  beneliictor,  whose  ])lace  he  had  conceived 
hopes  of  supplying.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Hololernes  imprisoned. 
Demetrius  would  have  put  him  to  death  directly,  if  he  had  not,  judged  it  more  advise- 
able  to  reserve  him,  in  order  to  make  use  of  him  afterwards  in  the  pretcnsicms  he 
had  upon  Cappadocia,  and  the  design  he  had  f^)i-med  of  the  dethroning  and  destroy- 
ing Ariaratlies;  but  he  was  ])rev('nted  by  the  ])lot  coniriv^cd  aijainst  him  by  the  three 
kings  ofEirypt,  Pcrganms,.  and  Capadocia,  who  set  Alexander  Bala  upon  the  throne 
in  h's  stead, § 

Ariarathes  aided  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus,  who  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  kingdom  of  PcrLMmus,  and  perished  in  the  war.|| 

He  left  six  childi'on  whom  he  had  by  Laodice.     The  Romans,  in  gratitude  for  the 
■    father's  services,  added  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions.     Laodice,  who  Avas 
reijent  during  the  minority  of  those  six  princes,  apprehending  the  loss  of  her  au- 
thority when  there  should  be  of  age  to  reign,  poisoned  five  of  them  the  same  year  their 
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father  died.  She  would  have  treated  the  sixth  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  vigilance 
of  relations  had  not  removed  him  from  the  fury  of  that  unnatural  nwthcr.  The  peo- 
ple set  him  upon  the  throne,  after  having  destroyed  tliat  cruel  murderess  of  her 
children. 

Ariarathes  VII.  He  married  another  Laodice,  sister  of  Mithridatcs  Eupator,  and 
had  two  sons  by  her,  Ariarathes  VIII.  and  Ariarthes  IX.  His  brother-in-law  caused 
him  to  be  murdered  by  Gordius,  one  of  his  subjects.  Laodice  ai'terwards  married 
Nicomedes,  kinirof  Bithynia,  who  inmiediately  took  possession  ol'Cappadocia.  Mith- 
ridates  sent  an  army  thither,  drove  out  the  garrisons  of  Nicomedes,  and  restored  the 
kingdom  to  his  nephew,  the  son  of  the  same  Ariarathes  who  he  had  caused  to  be 
assassinated.* 

Ariarathes  VIII.  had  scarcely  ascended  the  (hrone,  when  Mitiiridatcs  solicited  him 
to  recall  Gordius  from  banishment,  with  design  to  rid  himself  ol"  the  son  by  the  same 
assassin  who  had  killed  the  father.  That  young  prince  shuddered  at  the  proposal, 
and  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  violence  of  his  uncle.  Mithridates,  being  unwil- 
ling to  decide  his  measures  by  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  chose  rather  to  draw  Ariarathes 
to  a  conference,  in  which  he  assassinated  him  with  a  dagger  concealed  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  view  of  the  two  armies.  He  set  his  own  son,  only  eiirht  years  old,  in 
his  place,  caused  him  to  be  called  Ariarathes,  and  gave  liim  Gordius  for  his  go\rern- 
or.t  The  Cappadocians,  not  being  able  lo  bear  the  vexations  of  the  lieutenants  of 
Mithridates,  rose  in  arms,  called  in  Ariarathes,  the  late  king's  brother,  from  Asia,  and 
placed  him  upon  the  throne. 

Ariarathes  IX.  Soon  after  his  return,  Mithridates  attacked,  overthrew  and  ex- 
pelled him  the  kingdom.  That  younir  prince's  grief  brought  a  distemper  on  him, 
of  which  he  died  soon  after.    Mithridates  had  re-established  his  son  upon  the  throne. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  apprehending  that  Mithriilates,  being  in  possession 
of  Cappadocia,  might  fall  upon  his  dominions,  set  up  an  inlimt  of  eight  years  old,  to 
whom  he  also  gave  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  Romans,  to 
demand  the  kingdom  of  his  father  in  his  name.  Queen  Laodice,  his  wife,  went  ex- 
pressly to  Rome  to  support  the  imposture,  and  to  testify  that  she  had  three  sons  by 
Ariarthes  VII.  of  whom  this,  which  she  produced,  was  the  last.  Mithridates,  on  his 
side,  ventured  to  have  assurances  made  by  Gordius,  that  this  son,  whom  he  had  placed 
upon  the  throne,  was  the  son  of  that  Ariarathes  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war 
against  Aristonicus.  What  times  were  these!  what  a  series  is  here  of  frauds  and 
impostures!  The  Romrhi  people  saw  through  them;  and,  not  to  support  them  on 
either  side,  decreed-  that  Mithridates  should  renounce  Cappadocia,  which  for  the 
future  should  enjoy  its  liberty,  and  govern  itself  as  it  thought  proper.  J5ut  the  Cap- 
padocians sent  to  Rome  to  declare  that  liberty  was  insupportable  to  them,  and  to 
demand  a  king.  We  may  justly  be  astonished  at  the  faste  of  a  people,  who  would 
prefer  slavery  to  liberty!  but  there  are  copricious  and  corrupt  nations,  to  which  the 
monarchial  is  better  adapted  than  the  republican  governmeni;  and  there  are  lew 
people,  who  are  wise  enough  to  make  a  moderate  use  of  perfect  and  entire  liberty. 
The  Cappadocians  elected,  or  rather  received  from  the  Romans,  Ariobarzanes  for 
their  king,  whose  lamily  w-as  extinct  at  the  third  (generation. 

Ariobarzanes  I.  This  new  prince  did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  in  peace. .  Milhraas 
and  Bagoas,  generals  of  Tigranes,  drov^e  him  out  of  Cappadocia,  and  reinstated 
Ariarathes,  son  of  Mithridates.  The  Romans  caused  Ariobarzanes  to  be  reinstated. 
He  was  expelled  some  time  after  by  an  army  sent  by  Mithridates  into  Cappadocia  in 
favour  of  his  son.  Sylla,  having  obtained  o-reat  advantages  over  Mithridatcs,  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  Cappadocia.  Some  time  after,  at  the  instigation  of  that  prince, 
Tigranes  invaded  that  kingdom,  and  carried  olf  three  hundred  thousand  oien,  to  whom 
he  gave  lands  in  Armenia.j  Ariobarzanes,  who  had  escaped  to  Roni<"  bdore  the  in- 
vasion, was  not  restored  till  Pompey  had  putan  end  to  the  war  withMithridates.§ 

Ariobarzanes  II.  Pompey  had  considerably  enlarged  the  dominions  of  Ariobarzanes 
when  h^replaced  him  upon  the  throne  of  'Capi);ulocia.  His  son  succeeded  to  all 
that  great  inheritance,  but  did  not  keep  it  long;  lie  was  killed  some  time  before  Cicero 
went  to  command  in  Cilicia.  The  prince  who  reigned  at  that  time  was  Ariobarzanes 
III.  grandson  of  Ariobarzanes  I. 
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Ariobarzanes  III.     Cicero,  on  quitting  Rome,  had  received  orders  to  favour  and 

protect  Ariobarzanes  with  all  possible  care,  as  a  prince  whose  welfare  was  dear  to  the 
senate  and  people;  a  irlorious  testimonial,  which  had  never  before  been  granted  to 
any  king.*  Cicero  punctually  executed  the  order  of  the  senate.  When  he  arrived 
in  Cilicia.  Ariobarzanes  was  menaced  with  being  killed  as  his  father  had  been.  A 
conspiracy  was  on  loot  against  himan  favour  of  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  latter 
declared  to  Cicero,  that  he  had  no  part  in  that  plot;  tliat  indeed  he  had  been  earnestly 
solicited  to  accept  the  kingdom,  that  he  had  always  been  infinitely  averse  to  such 
thoughts  during  the  liie  of  his  brother,  who  had  no  issue.  Cicero  employed  the  au- 
thority of  his  office,  and  all  the  credit  his  high  reputation  gave  him  to  dispel  the  storm 
with  which  the  king  was  threatened.  His  endeavours  were  successful;  he  saved  the 
king's  life  and  crown  by  his  constancy,  and  a  generous  disinterestedness,  which  ren- 
dered him  inaccessible  to  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  corrupt  hs  integrity,  and 
to  make  him  change  sides.f  The  greatest  danger  came  from  the  high-priest  of  Co- 
mana.  There  were  two  principal  cities  of  that  name,  the  one  in  Cappadocla,  and 
the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.i  They  were  consecrated  to  Beikma,  and  ob- 
served almost  the  same  ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  that  goddess.  The  one  was 
formed  under  the  model  of  the  other;  that  ofPontus  upon  that  of  Cappadocia.  It  is 
of  the  latter  we  speak  in  this  place.  Ttie  temple  of  that  goddess  was  endowed  with 
great  estates,  and  served  by  a  vast  number  of  persons,  under  the  authority  of  a  pon- 
tiff, a  man  of  great  credit,  and  so  considerable,  that  only  the  king  was  his  superior;  he 
was  generally  of  the  blood-royal.  His  dignity  was  for  life.  Strabo  says,  that  in  his 
time  there  were  above  six  thousand  persons  consecrated  to  the  service  of  this  temple. 
From  hence  the  high-priest  was  so  powerful;  and  in  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
might  have  occasioned  a  very  dangerous  war,  and  involved,  Ariobarzanes  in  great  difR 
cufties,  had  he  thought  proper  to  defend  himself  by  force  of  arms,  as  it  was  l)elieved 
he  would;  for  he  had  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  ready  to  take  the  field,  with  great 
furwls  to  pay  and  subsist  them.§  But  Cicero,  by  his  prudence,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  leave  Ariobarzanes  in  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  ir. 

During  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Ariobarzanes  marched  with  some 
troops  to  the  latter,  who  were  present  at  ihe  battle  of  Parsalia.  This,  no  doubt,  was 
tbe  reason  that  Caesar  laid  Ariobarzanes  under  contribution.  It  is  certain  he  exacted 
very  considerable  sums  of  money  from  him:|j  for  that  prince  represented  to  him^  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pay  them  if  Pharnaces  continued  to  plunder  Cappa- 
docia. Caesar  w^as  then  in  Egypt;  from  Avhence  he  set  out  to  reduce  Pharnaces  to 
reason.  He  passed  through  Cappadocia,  and  made  such  regulations  there,  as  imply 
that  Ariobarzanes  and  his  brother  were  in  no  very  good  understanding,  and  entirely 
subjected  the  latter  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  After  Caesar  had  conquered  Phar- 
na'-.es,  he  gave  part  of  Cilicia  and  Armenia  to  Ariobarzanes.^ 

This  gov)d  treatment  gave  the  murderers  of  Caesar  reason  to  believe,  that  the  king 
of  Cappadocia  would  not  favour  their  party.  He  did  not  openly  declare  against  them; 
but  he  refused  to  enter  into  their  alliance.  This  conduct  gave  them  a  just  diffidence 
of  him;  so  that  Cassius  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  not  to  spare  him.  He  at- 
tacked him;  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  put  him  to  death.** 

Ariarathes  X.  By  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  re- 
mained to  his  brother  Ariarathes.  The  possession  of  it  was  disputed  with  him  by 
Sisinna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  wile  of  Archelaus,  high-priest  of  Bellona,  at 
Comana  in  Cappadocia.  This  Archelaus  was  a  grandson  of  Archelaus,  a  Cappado- 
cian  by  birth,  and  general  of  an  army  in  Greece  for  Mithridates  against  Sylla.  He 
abandons  the  party  of  Mithridates  in  the  second  war,  as  we  shall  relate  in  the  twenty- 
second  book,  and  joined  the  Romans.tt  He  left  one  son,  named  also  Archelaus,  who 
married  Berenice,  queen  of  Egyt,  and  was  killed  six  months  after  in  a  battle.     He 
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%  Diod.l.  xlii.p.  183.  "A.  M.  3962. Ant.  J.  C.  42.  Died.  1.  xlvii. 

tt  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  558.  Diod.  l.xxxix.p.  HO. 
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obtained  a  very  honourable  dignity  of  Pompcy,  which  was  the  high-priesthood  of 
Comana  in  Cappadocia.  His  son  Archelaus  possessed  it  after  him.  He  married 
Glaphyra,  a  lady  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  Sisinna  and  Arche- 
laus. The  first  disputed  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  with  Ariarathts,  who  possessed 
it.  Mark  Antony  was  the  judge  of  this  difierence,  and  determined  it  in  lavour  of 
Sisinna.*  What  became  of  him  is  not  known;  jiistory  only  tells  us,  that  Ariaraihts 
reascended  the  throne.  , Five  or  six  years  after,  Mark  Antony  expelled  him,  and  set 
Archelaus,  the  second  son  of  Glaphyra,  upon  the  throne.f 

Archelaus.  That  prince  became  very  powerful.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
Mark  Anthony,  by  joining;  him  with  good  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  He  was 
so  fortunate,  notwithstanding  that  conduct,  as  to  escape  the  resentment  of  Augustus. 
He  was  sutlered  to  keep  possession  ofCappadocia,  and  was  almost  the  only  one  treated 
with  so  much  favour.:}: 

He  assisted  Tiberius  to  re-establish  Tigranes  in  Armenia,  and  obtained  of  Augus- 
tus, Armenia  Minor,  and  a  great  ])art  of  Ciiicia.  Tiberius  rendered  him  great  ser- 
vices with  Augustus,  especially  when  his  subjects  brought  accusations  against  him 
before  that  prince.  He  pleaded  his  cause  himself,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  (gaining 
it.  Archelaus  fixed  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Eleusis,  near  the  coast  of  Ciiicia, 
and  having  married  Pythodoris,  the  widow  of  Polemon.  king  of  Pontus,  he  consider- 
ably augmented  his  power;  for  as  the  sons  of  Polemon  were  infants  at  that  time,  he 
liad  undoubtedly  the  administration  of  their  kingdom  jointly  with  their  mother.§ 

His  reign  was  very  long  and  happy;  but  his  latter  years  were  unfortunate,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  revenge  of  Tiberius.||  That  prince,  who  saw  with  pain  that  Caius 
and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  grandst)ns  of  Augustus,  and  his  sons  by  adoption, 
were  raised  by  degrees  above  him,  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  two  young  Caesars, 
and  to  spare  himself  the  mortification  of  being  witness  to  their  aggrandizement,  de- 
manded and  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Rhodes,  under  pretext  that  he  had  oc- 
casion to  withdraw  from  business,  and  the  hurry  of  Rome,  for  the  re-establishment 
of  his  health.^  His  retreat  was  considered  as  a  real  banishment;  and  people  began 
to  neglect  him  as  a  person  in  disgrace,  and  did  not  believe  it  safe  to  appear  his  friends. 
During  his  stay  at  Rhodes,  king  Archelaus  who  was  not  very  remote  from  thence, 
residing  generally  at  Eleusis,  distant  six  leagues  from  Rhodes,  paid  him  no  honours, 
forgetting  the  great  obligations  he  had  to  him.  It  was  not,  says  Tacitus,  out  of  pride 
or  haughtiness,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  principal  friends  of  Augustus,  who  believed 
the  amity  of  Tiberius  dangerous  at  that  time.**  On  the  contrary,  when  yoi:ng  Caits 
Cassar  appointed  governor  of  the  east,  was  sent  into  Armenia  by  Augustus,tt  to  ap- 
pease the  troubles  of  that  country,  Archelaus,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  future 
successor  to  the  empire,  paid  him  every  honour,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
zeal  with  which  he  paid  his  court  to  him.  Politicians  are  often  mistaken  in  their  con- 
jectures, for  \yant  of  a  clear  insight  into  futurity.  It  had  been  more  consistent  with 
prudence  and  wisdom  in  Archelaus,  to  have  observed  such  a  conduct  as  had  been 
agreeable  to  each  of  the  princes,  who  might  both  arrrive  at  the  empire.  Something 
of  this  nature  is  observed  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  who,  during  the  divisions  with  which 
the  republic  was  torn  at  different  times,  always  knew  how  to  render  himself  agreea- 
ble to  both  parties  || 

Tiberius  never  forgot  the  injurious  preference  that  had  been  given  to  his  rival, 
which  was  the  more  offensive  to  him,  as  it  argued  an  ungrateful  disposition  in  Arche- 
laus. He  made  him  highly  sensible  of  this  when  he  became  master.  Achelaus  was 
cited  to  Rome,  as  having  endeavoured  to  excite  troubles  in  the  province.§§  Livia 
wrote  to  him;  and  without  dissembling  the  emperor's  anger,  gave  him  hopes  of  par- 

"  A.  M.  3963.  Ant.  J.  C.  41.     Appian.  de  Rell.  Civ.  I.  v.  p.  675. 
tA.  M    3968.     Am.  J.  C.3G     Died  .  1.  xlix  p.  411. 
I  A.  M.  3973.  Ant.  J.  C.31.     Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  944.  ...    ,%•  j   i 

?  A.  M.  3934.  Ant  J.  C.  20.  .Joseph-  Antiq.  1.  xv.  c.  5.  Diod.  1.  liv.  p.  526.  Sneton.  ni  Tib.  c.  mm.  Diod.  U 
Ivii.p.  614.  Strab    1.  xiv.  p.  671   et  1.  xii.  p  556.  ,.,,„.        i     •   „   on 

II   A.    M.39S8.  Ant.  J.  C   16.    jDiod   in  Excerpt,  p.  662.     Sueton.  m  Tib.  ex.  ^  ell.  Pateic.  I.  ii.  c  99. 
%  Ne  ful^or  siuis  oiientiiim  juvf  niim  obstaiet  mitiis,  dissimniata  causa  consil'i  sui,  conimeatnm  aD  sccere etquo 
eodem   vur  co  acquiiscendei  a  eontinuatione  laboriim  petiit.— Pateic.  I.  ii.  c.  99.  r.^    i         .,.0™ 

'*Re\  Archelaus  quinquairesiinum  annum  Cappadocia  potiehatur,  ii.vis,;s  T  bcrio,  quod  cum  Khocli  aE:tntem 
i.nllo  officio  colu.ss-t.  Nee  id  Archelaus  per  sui.erbrnn  oni.se.at,  serl  ab  intln.is  A.isust.  momtus  quia  florente 
Caio  Caesare  missoque  ad  les  Orientis,  intuta  Tiberii  aimcitia  credel)afnr.—  1  aeit.  Aunal.  1.  n.  c.  4-i. 

•tt  A.  \f .  4002.     Ant.  J.  C.  2.  . 

±t  Hoc  quale  sit.facilins  existimabit  is,  qu.  jud-care  quanta  s.t  s.ipien.i^e,  eornm  ret^nere  usum  bcnevoiemiara- 
que  inter  quos  maxiniaruni  lerum  non  solum  a^mu'.aiio,  sed  obtrectatio  tanto  inteic.  di-nat.  qi.anium  '"««  "'Ci- 
dere  necesse  inter  Cssarematquerontonium,  cum  se  uterque  piincipem  non  »''''''i\''''if  .^"'"'\'^'n  .*  * 
terrarum  esse  cuperet.— Com.  Nep.  in  Attic,  c.  xx.  V)'^-  ^^'  '»"-"•    '*-  "•     ' 
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don,  provided  he  came  in  person  to  demand  it.     This  was  a  snare  laid  for  drawinor 

him  out  ol'his  kino-dom.  The  kinor  ofCappadocia  either  did  not  perceive  it,  or  dared 
not  act  as  if  he  did.  He  set  out  lor  Rome,  was  very  ill  received  by  Tiberius,  and 
saw  himself  proceeded  ai^ainst  as  a  criminal.  Dion  assures  us,  that  Achelaus,  depress- 
ed with  aij^e,  was  o;enerally  beheved  lo  have  lost  his  reason;  but  that  in  reahty  he 
was  perfectly  in  his  senses,  and  counterfeited  the  madman,  because  he  saw  no  other 
means  c*/savin<T  his  lite.  The  senate  passed  no  sentence  against  him;  but  age,  the 
gout,  and  more  than  those,  the  indignity  of  the  treatment  he  was  made  to  suffer,  soon 
occasioned  his  death.  He  had  reigned  two-and-fifty  years.  After  his  death  Cappa- 
docia  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.*^ 

This  kingdom  was  very  powerful.  The  revenues  of  Cappadocia  were  so  consider- 
able when  Archelaus.died,  that  Tiberius  thought  himself  able,  from  his  new  acquisi- 
tion, to  abate  tiie  hah' of  a  tax  he  had  caused  to  be  levied.  He. even  gave  that  pro- 
vince some  relief,  and  would  not  exact  from  it  the  heavy  duties  which  it  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  to  the  last  king. 

The  kings  ofCappadocia  generally  resided  at  Mazaca,t  a  city  situated  upon  the 
mountain  Argea,  and  was  governed  by  the  laws  of  Charondas.t  The  cit}'^  was  built 
upon  the  Rix'er  Melas,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates.  A  king  ofCappado- 
cia, whom  Strabo  only  calls  Ariarathes,  without  mentioning  the  time  when  he  lived, 
having  filled  up  the  mouths  of  this  river,  it  overflowed  all  the  neighbouring  country; 
after  which  he  caused  small  islands  to  be  made  in  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cycla- 
des,  where  he  passed  part  of  his  hfe  in  puerile  diversions.  The  river  broke  the  dams 
of  its  mouths;  and  the  waters  returned  into  their  channeL  The  Euphrates,  having 
received  them,  overflowed,  and  did  incredible  damage  in  Cappadocia.  The  Galla- 
tians,  who  inhabited  Phrygia,  suffered  also  great  losses  by  that  torrent;  for  which  they 
insisted  upon  being  made  amends.  They  demanded  three  hundred  talents  of  the 
king  of  Cappadocia;  and  made  the  Romans  their  judges. 

Cappadocia  abounded  with  horses,  asses,  and  mules.§  It  was  from  thence  the 
horses  were  brought,  so  particularly  allotted  for  the  use  of  the  emperors,  that  the 
consuls  themselves  were  forced  to  have  any  of  them.  It  furnished  also  great  numbers 
of  slaves  and  false  witnesses. ||  The  Capyjadocians  were  reported  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  bearing  of  torments  from  their  infancy,  and  put  one  another  to  tfie  ques- 
tion by  the  rack,  and  other  methods  of  torture,  in  order  to  inure  themselves  against 
the  pains  their  false  witnesses  might  one  day  expose  them  to  suffer.  This  people 
exceeded  the  Greek  nation  in  perjury,11  though  the  latter  had  carried  that  vice  to  a 
great  height,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero,  who  ascribes  to  them  the  having  made  this 
manner  of  speaking  common  among  them;  "Lend  me  your  evidence,  and  I'll  pay  you 
with  mine."** 

Cappadocia,  generally  speaking,  was  far  from  being  a  country  of  great  geniuses 
and  learned  men.  It  has  produced  however,  some  very  celebrated  authors.  Strabo 
and  Pausanius  are  of  that  number.  It  was  believed  especially,  that  the  Cappadocians 
were  very  unfit  for  the  profession  of  orators:  and  it  became  a  proverb,  that  a  rhetori- 
cian of  that  country  was  as  hard  to  be  found  as  a  white  raven  or  a  flying  tortoise. 
S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. ft 

•  Ille  i^nanis  (!oli,  V'-l,  si  intellij^ere  videretiir,  A'im  metiicns,  in  uvbeni  prnperaf:  exceptusque  immiti  a  pi"irt» 
eipe,  et  inox  ace ii mi! us  a  stnatu;  iioii  obcnniina,  qii'i'  finpelinntiir,  scd  ails'! >ie,siiiiiil  fessus  st'iii(),et  quia  regibus 
aequa,  ueduni  iuliiiia,  iiisuliia  sunt,  tiuuiu  vitse  spoutt;  an  fato  luiplevit.— Tacit.  Aimal.  I.  ii.c.  42. 

tStraf).  1.  xii.  |>.  537,539. 
i  TLii  Cliaroudas  wasa  cHt'biated  Ug'islaior  of  Giacia  Najor,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made. 
§  Buih.Phalej,'.  1.  iii.  c.  11.     Scli ',1.  Pcisii. 
I  Mar.c.piis  locuplfs  t-jjet  x'ni  Cappailoeurii  rex.— Horat. 
)  Cic.pi'oFlae.  n   9    10.  **  Ua  iiiihi  testiinoniuoi  rautuum. 
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PLAN. 


THIS  book  contains  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  Syracuse.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  includes  tlie  long  reign  of  Hiero  II.  The  second,  the  short  reign  of  his  grandson  Hie- 
ronymus,  the  troubles  of  Syracuse  occasioned  by  it,  and  the  siege  and  taking  of  that  city  by 
Marcellus.  The  third  is  a  concise  abridgnaent  of  the  history  of  Syracuse,  with  some  rcflcctioni 
upon  the  government  and  character  of  the  Syracusans,  and  on  Archimedes. 


ART1CJ.E  I. 

SECTION    I. — HIERO    II.    CHOSEN     CAPTAIN-GENERAL     BY     THE     SYRACUSANS,     AND    SOOJT 

AFTER    APPOINTED    KING. 

HiERO  II.  was  decended  from  the  family  of  Gelon,  who  had  formerly  reigned  in  Sy- 
racuse.*    As  his  mother  was  a  slave,  his  father,  Hierocles,  according  to  the  barbarous 
customs  of  those  times,  caused  him  to  be  exposed  soon  after  his  birth;  believing  that 
the  infant  dishonoured  the  nobility  of  his  race.  If  Justin's  fabulous  account  may  be  be- 
lieved, the  bees  nourished  him  several  days  with  their  honey.  The  oracle  declaring,  that 
60  singular  an  event  was  a  certain  presage  of  his  future  greatness,  Hierocles  caused 
him  to  be  brought  back  to  his  house,  and  took  all  possible  care  of  his  education. 

The  child  improved  as  much  from  the  pains  taken  to  form  him  as  could  be  expected. 
He  distinguished  himself  early  from  all  those  of  his  years,  by  his  address  in  military 
exercises,  and  his  courage  in  battle.  He  acquired  the  esteem  of  Pyrrhus,  and  receiv- 
ed several  rewards  from  his  hands.  He  was  of  a  beautiful  aspect,  large  stature,  and 
robust  complexion.  In  conversation,  he  was  affable  and  polite,  in  business  just,  and 
moderate  in  command;  so  that  he  wanted  nothing  royal,  except  a  throne.f 

Discord  having  arisen  between  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  their  troops,  the  lat- 
ter, who  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  raised  Artemidorus  and  Hiero  to  the  supreme 
command,  which  comprehended  all  authority,  civil  and  Military.  The  latter  was  at 
that  time  thirty  years  old,  but  of  a  prudence  and  maturity  that  promised  a  great  king. 
Honoured  with  this  command,  by  the  help  of  some  friends  he  entered  the  city,  and 
having  found  means  to  bring  over  the  adverse  party,  who  were  intent  upon  nothing 
but  raising  disorders,  he  behaved  with  so  much  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind,  that 
t^ie  Syracusans,  though  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  liberty  assumed  by  the  soldiers  of 
choosing  their  officers,  were,  however,  unanimous  in  conferring  upon  him  the  title  and. 
power  of  captain-general. t 

From  his  first  measures,  it  was  easy  to  judge  that  llie  new  magistrate  aspired  at 
something  more  than  that  office.  Observing,  indeed,  that  the  troops  no  sooner  quit- 
ted the  city,  than  Syracuse  was  involved  in  new  troubles  by  seditious  spirits  and  lover« 
of  innovation,  he  perceived  how  important  it  was,  in  the  absence  ©f  himself  and  the 
army,  to  have  somebody  upon  whom  he  might  rely  for  keeping  the  citizens  within  the 
bounds  of  their  duty.  'Leptinus  seemed  very  fit  (or  tliat  purpose.  He  had  many- 
persons  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  had  great  influence  with  ihe  people.  Hiero  at- 
tached him  to  himself  for  ever,  by  espousing  his  daughter:  and  by  the  same  alliance 
eecured  the  public  tranquillity,  durinor  the  time  he  should  be  obliged  to  remove  from 
Syracuse,  and  march  at  the  head  of  the  armies. 

Another,  much  bolder,  though  far  less  just,  stroke  of  policy,  established  iiis  securi- 
ty and  repose.  He  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  foreign  soldiers,  turbulent,  ma- 
lignant men,  void  of  respect  for  their  commanders,  and  of  atlection  lor  a  state  of 
which  they  made  no  part,  solelv  actuated  by  the  desire  ol'  command  and  lucre,  and 
always  readv  for  a  revolt,  who  having  been  hold  enough  to  assume  a  right  jn  the 
election  of  iiiagistrates,  which  did  not  I)e!ong  to  them,   were  capable,   upon  the  least 

*  A.  M.3700.     Ant.  J.  C.  .■5-4.    Justin.  1.  xxiii.  e.  4. 
t  In  alloquio  blandi;s,  in  neeolio  Justus,  in  iinf-rio  mocliriitiis:  prors.is  utnihW  pi  rfsrnim  dpes'e  prrtcr  nf 
mum  viflt-retur.-.fHsiai.  t  A.  M.  37ia.    Am.  J.  C.  275.    Foljb.  I.i.  p.  3,  ^. 
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discontent,  of  attempting  any  thing  against  himself.  He  easily  comprehended,  that 
he  should  never  liave  the  mastery  over  them,  as  they  were  too  well  united  among 
themselves;  that  if  he  midertook  to  punish  the  most  crimnal,  their  chastisement  would 
only  provoke  the  rest;  and  that  the  only  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  trOuhles  they 
occasioned,  was  utterly  to  exterminate  the  factious  militia,  whose  licentiousness  and 
rebellious  disposition  were  only  fit  to  corrupt  others,  and  incline  them  t*  ]3ernicious 
excesses.  Deceived  by  a  false  zeal,  and  blind  love  for  the  public  good,  and  sensibly 
affected  also  with  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  perpetually  exposed, 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him,  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  and  security  of  his 
person,  to  proceed  to  this  cruel  and  sad  extremity,  directly  contrary  to  his  character 
and  justice,  but  which  seemed  necessary  to  him  in  the  present  conjuncture.  He 
therefore  took  the  field,  under  the  pretext  of  marching  against  the  Mameritines.* 
When  he  came  within  view  of  the  enemy,  he  divided  his  army  into  two  parts;  on  the 
one  side  he  posf.ed  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  Syracusans;  on  the  other^  those  who 
were  not  so.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first,  as  if  he  intended  an  attack,  and 
left  the  others  exposed  to  the  Mamertinlfe,  who  cut  them  to  pieces;  after  which  he 
returned  quietly  to  the  city  with  the  Syracusan  troops. 

The  army  being  thus  purged  of  all  who  might  excite  disorders  and  sedition,  he 
raised  a  sufficient  number  of  new  troops,  and  afterwards  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  peace.  The  Mamertines,  elated  with  their  success,  advancing  into  the  coun- 
try, he  marched  against  them  with  the  Syracusan  troops,  whom  he  had  armed  and 
disciplined  well,  and  gave  them  battle  in  the  plain  of  Myla.  A  great  part  of  the  ene- 
my was  left  upon  the  field,  and  their  generals  made  prisoners.  At  his  return  he  was 
declared  king  by  all  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  by  all  the  allies.  This 
happened  seven  years  after  his  being  raised  to  the  supreme  authority.t 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  manner  in  which  he  attained  that  eminence. 
Whether  he  put  the  foreign  soldiers  in  motion  himself,  which  seems  very  probable, 
or  only  lent  himself  to  their  zeal,  it  was  a  criminal  infidelity  to  his  country,  and  the 
public  authority,  to  which  his  example  gave  a  mortal  wound.  It  is  true,  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  entrance  upon  office  was  somewhat  amended  by  the  consent  which  the 
peopfe  and  the  allies  afterwards  gave  to  it;  but  can  we  suppose,  in  such  a  conjuncture, 
that  their  consent  was  peifectly  li'ee.'*  As  to  his  being  elected  king,  there  was  no  com- 
pulsion in  that;  if  his  secret  ambition  had  any  part  in  it,  that  fault  was  well  atoned  for 
by  his  Avise  and  disinterested  conduct  through  the  long  duration  of  his  reign  and  life. 
The  loss  of  the  battle  we  have  spoken  of,  entirely  disconcerted  the  affairs  of  the 
Mamertines.  Some  of  them  liad  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  they  sur- 
rendered their  citadel;  others  resolved  to  abandon  the  city  to  the  Romans,  and  sent 
to  desire  their  aid.  Hence  arose  the  first  Punic  war,  as  I  have  explained  more  at 
large  elsewhere.^ 

Appius  Claudius  the  consul  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  aid  the  Mamertines.  Not  be- 
ing able  to  pass  the  strait  of  Messina,  of  which  the  Carthaginians  had  possessed 
themselves,  he  made  a  feint  of  abandoning  that  eriterprise,  and  of  returning  toward 
Rome  with  all  the  troops  he  had  on  board  his  fleet.  Upon  this  news,  the  enemy, 
who  blocked  up  Messina  on  tlie  side  next  the  sea,  havino'  retired,  as  if  there  had 
been  nothing  farther  to  apprehend,  Appius  tacked  about,  and  passed  the  strait  with- 
out danger. § 

The  Mamertines,  between  menaces  and  surprise,  liaving  driven  out  of  the  citadel 
the  officer  who  commanded  in  it  for  the  Carthaginians,  they  called  in  Appius,  and 
opened  the  gates  of  their  city  to  him.  The  Carthaginians  soon  after  formed  the 
siege  of  it,  and  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Hiero,  who  joined  his  troops  to  theirs. 
The  Roman  consul  thoufiht  fit  to  ventui'ea  battle,  and  attacked  the  Syracusans  first. 
The  fi:^ht  was  warm.  Hiero  showed  all  possible  courage,  but  could  not  resist  the 
valour  of  the  Romans,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retired  to  Syracuse.  Clau- 
dius, having  obtained  a  like  victoiy  over  the  Carthaginians,  saw  himself  master  of 
the  field,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  even  designed  to  besiege  it.|] 

When  the  news  of  the  success  of  Ajipius  arrived  at  Rome,  it  occasioned  great  joy. 
In  order  to  make  the  most  of  it,  it  was  thouirht  proper  to  use  new  efforts.  The  two 
consuls  lately  elected,  Manius  Otacilius  and  Manius  Valerius,  were  ordered  into  Sici- 

•  They  wer?  orlgfnnlly  Campnnian  t)oo])<i,  whom  A?ifU)io:Ips  hul  taken  into  hjs  pay,  and  uho  nft-^rwards 
•eized  Mussina,  Iiavm^  fii-,t  put  tiiejuiiiripal  inliabitanis  10  ihe  sword.  1  A.M.  3735.     Aiit.  J.  C.  268. 

t  Vol.  I,  History  ot'iheCaitlia'<iiiiaii».  ^  Frontin.  Strat.  li .  c.  4. 

y  A,  M.  3741.  Ant.  J.  C.263.    Polyb.  1.  i.p.  10,11. 
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ly.     Upon  their  arrival,  several  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Syracusan  cities  surrender- 
ed at  discretion.* 

The  consternation  of  Sicily,  and  the  number  and  force  of  the  Roman  leirions,  ena- 
bled Hiero  to  form  some  idea  of  the  event  of  this  new  war.    He  was  sensible  that  he 
might  reiy  upon  a  more  faithful  and  constant  amity  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.     He 
knew  that  the  Carthaginians  had  not  renounced  the  design  they  had  anciently  formed, 
of  possessing  themselves  of  all  Sicily;  and  if  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Messina, 
he  rightly  juJged   that    his  power  would  be  very  insecure,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
such  dan[jero)is  and  formidable  enemies.     He  saw  no  other  expedient  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  his  kingdom,  than    to    leave  the  Carthaginians  engaged  with  the  Romans; 
well  assured  that  the  war  would  be  long  and  obstinate  between  those  two  republics, 
equal  in  their  forces;  and  that  as  long  as  they  should  be  contending,  he  should  have 
no  reason  to  apprehend  being  distressed  either  by  the  one  or  the  other.     He  therefore 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  consuls  to  treat  of  peace  and  alliance.        They  were  far  from 
refusing  those  orfers.     They  were  too  much  afraid  that  the  Carthaginians,  masters  at 
sea,  might  cut  of  nil  transportation  of  provisions;  which  fear  was  the  belter  founded,  as 
the  troops  who  had  first  passed   the  strait  had  suffered  extremely  by  famine.      An 
alliance  with  Hiero  secured  the  legions  irj  that  respect,  and  was  immediately  conclud- 
ed.     The  conditions  were,  that  the  king  should  restore  to  the  Romans,  without  ran- 
som, all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  from  them  and  pay  them  one  hundred  talents  in 
money. 

From  that  time  Hiero  saw  no  war  in  his  dominions,  nor  had  any  other  share  in  it 
than  of  sending  supplies  to  the  Romans  upon  occasion.  In  other  respects  he  reigned 
as  a  king  who  had  no  view  nor  ambition  but  the  esteem  and  love  ol'  his  people.  No 
prince  was  evermore  successful  in  that  point,  nor  enjoyed,  for  a  long  time,  the  fruits 
of  his  wisdom  and  prudence.  For  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  being  elected  kmg, 
he  and  his  people  enjoyed  profound  peace  and  were  only  spectators  of  the  conffagra- 
tions  and  distress  that  surrounded  them,  occasioned  by  the  wars  between  the  two 
most  powerful  states  of  the  world. 

The  Romans  perceived,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  during  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
especially  at  the  siege  of  Agrigentum,  with  which  it  was  in  a  manner  opened,  the  im- 
portance of  their  alliance  with  Hiero,  who  abundantly  supplied  them  v»nth  provisions, 
at  tim^s  when  the  Roman  army,  without  his  aid,  would  have  been  exposed  to  exces- 
sive famine.t 

The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  commencement  of  the 
second,  which  was  about  twenty-five  years,  was  a  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
Hiero,  in  which  the  actions  of  that  prince  are  httle  spoken  of. 

Polybuis  only  informs  us,  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  unhappy  war  they  were 
obliged  to  support  against  the  strangers  or  mercenaries,  which  was  called  the  African 
war^ finding  themselves  extremely  pressed,  had  recourse  to  their  allies,  and  especially 
to  king  Hiero,  who  granted  them  all  they  asked  of  him. 

The  prince  perceived,  that  to  maintain  himself  in  Sicily,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Carthaginians  should  overcome  in  this  war;  lest  the  strangers,  who  had  already  ob- 
tained numerous  advantages  over  the  Carthaginians,  should,  in  case  of  complete  suc- 
cess, find  no  tarther  obstacles  to  their  projects,  and  form  designs  of  bringing  their 
victorious  arms  into  Sicily.  Perhaps  also,  as  he  was  an  excellent  politician,  he  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  too  great  power  of  the  Romans, 
who  would  become  absolute  masters,  if  the'Carthaginians  should  be  entirely  ruined  m 
tlie  war  against  the  revolters.| 

Hiero's  sole  application  during  this  interval  of  peace,  was  to  make  his  subjects  ha}>- 
py,  and  to  redress  the  evils  which  the  unjust  government  of  Agathocles  who  preceded 
him,  some  vears,  and  the  intestine  divisions  arising  from  them,  had  occasioned;  an 
employment  worthy  of  a  king.  There  was  a  levity  and  inconstancy  in  the  character 
of  the  Syracusans,  which  frequently  inclined  them  to  excessive  and  violent  resolutions; 
however,  in  ireneral,  they  were  humane  and  equitable,  and  no  enemies  to  a  just  and 
reasonable  obedience;  the  proof  of  which  is,  that  when  they  were  governed  with  wis- 
dom and  moderation,  as  by  Timoleon,  they  respected  the  authority  of  the  laws  and 
macristrates,  and  obeyed  them  cheerfully. 

Hiero  who  was  no  sooner  entered  upon  office,  and  had  the  supr.^me  authority  ccm- 
fided  to  him,  than  he  showed  his  detestation  for  the  wretched  policy  of  the  tyrants, 
who,  considerin<r  the  citizens  as  their  enemies,  had  no  other  thoughts  than  to  weaken 
and  intimidate  them,  and  reposed  their  whole  confidence  in  the  foreign  soldiers,  by 

•  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  15,  16.  t  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  18.         X  A.  M.  3763.    Ant  J.  C.241.  Poljb.  I.  i.  p.  84. 
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whom  they  were  perpetually  surrounded.  He  began  by  putting  arms  into  the  hands 
of  the  citizens,  formed  them  with  care  in  the  exercises  of  war,  and  employed  them  in 
preference  to  all  others. 

SECTION  II. HIERO'S  PACIFIC  REIGN.       HE  DIES  AT  A  VERY  ADVANCED  AGE,  MUCH  RE- 
GRETTED BY    THE    PEOPLE. 

When  Hiero  attained  the  sovereign  authority,  his  great  aim  was  to  convince  liis 
subjects,  less  by  his  vv^ords  than  his  actions,  that  he  was  infinitely  remote  from  intend- 
ing any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fortunes  or  liberty.  He  was  not  intent  upon  being 
feared,  but  upon  being  loved.  He  looked  upon  himself  less  as  their  master;  than  as 
their  protector  and  father.  Before  his  reign,  the  state  had  been  divided  by  two  fac- 
tions, that  of  the  citizens,  and  that  of  the  soldiers,  whose  differences,  supported  on 
both  sides  with  great  animosity,  had  occasioned  infinite  misfortunes.  He  used  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  extinguish  all  remains  of  this  division,  and  to  eradicate  from  their 
minds  all  seeds  of  discord  and  misunderstanding.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  won- 
derfully in  that  respect;  as  during  a  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years,  no  sedition  or  re- 
volt disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Syracuse. 

What  contributed  most,  without  doubt,  to  this  happy  calm,  wasthe  particular  care 
taken  by  Hiero,  to  keep  his  subjects  employed;  to  banish  luxury  and  idleness,  the 
parents  of  all  vices,  the  source  of  all  seditions,  from  his  dominions,  to  support  and 
improve  the  natural  fertility  of  his  country;  and  to  render  agriculture  honourable, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  certain  means  of  rendering  his  people  happy,  and  to 
diffuse  abundance  throughout  his  kingdom.  The  cultivations  of  lands,  besides  em- 
ploying numerous  hands,  w^ch  would  otherwise  remain  idle  and  unprofitable,  draws 
into  a  country,  by  the  exportation  of  grain,  the  riches  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  brings  them  into  the  houses  of  the  people,  by  a  commerce  renewing  every  year 
the  merited  fruit  of  their  labour  and  industry.  This  is,  and  we  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often,  what  ought  to  be  the  peculiar  attention  of  a  wise  gove'ftiment,  as  one  of  the 
most  essential  parts  of  a  wise  and  salutary  policy,  though  unhappily  too  much  ne- 
glected. 

Hiero  applied  himself  entirely  to  this  object.  He  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  t\ie 
sovereignty,  to  study  and  make  himself  master  of  all  the  rules  of  agriculture.  He 
even  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  compose  books  upon  that  subject,  the  loss  of  which 
is  much  to  be  regretted;  but  he  considered  that  object  of  his  inquiries  in  a  manner 
still  more  worthy  of  a  king.  The  principal  riches  of  the  state,  and  the  most  certain 
fund  of  the  prince's  revenue,  consisted  in  corn.  He  therefore  believed  it  of  the  higfi- 
est  consequence, 'and  what  demanded  his  utmost  care  and  application,  to  establish 
good  order  in  that  traffic;  to  render  the  condition  of  the  husbandmen,  who  constitut- 
ed the  greatest  part  of  the  people,  safe  and  happy;  to  ascertain  the  prince's  dues, 
whose  principal  revenue  arose  from  them;  to  obviate  such  disorders  as  might  arise  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  institutions;  and  to  prevent  the  unjust  vexations  which  might 
possibly  be  attempted  in  consequence  of  them.  To  answer  all  these  purposes,  Hiero 
made  regulations  so  wise,  reasonable,  equitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conformable 
to  the  people's  and  prince's  interests,  that  they  became  in  a  manner  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  country,  and  were  always  observed  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  not  only  in 
his  rei.gn,  but  in  all  succeeding  times.  When  the  Romans  had  subjected  the  city  and 
dominions  of  Syracuse,  they  imposed  no  new  tributes,  and  decreed,  that  all  things 
should  be  disposed  according  to  "the  laws  of  Hiero;"*  in  order  that  the  Syracusans, 
in  changing  their  masters,  might  have  tlie  consolation  not  to  change  their  laws;  and 
see  themselves  in  some  measure  still  governed  by  a  prince,  whose  name  alone  was 
always  dear  to  them,  and  rendered  those  laws  exceedingly  venerable.t 

I  have  observed,  that  in  Sicily  the  prince's  principal  revenue  consistedin  corn;  the 
tenth  being  paid  him.  It  was  therefore  his  mterest,  that  the  country  should  be  well 
cultivated;  that  estimates  should  be  made  of  all  the  lands;  and  that  they  should  pro- 
duce abundantly,  as  his  revenue  augmented  in  proportion  to  their  fertility.  The.  col- 
lectors of  this  tenth  for  the  prince,  which  vvas  paid  in  kind,  and  not  in  money,  were 
called  "decumani,"  that  is  to  say,  "farmers  of  the  tenths."  Hiero,  in  the  regulations 
he  made  upon  this  head,  did  not  neglect  his  own  interests,  which  argues  him  a  wise 
prince,  and  good  economist.     He  knew  very  well  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 

•  DectiTTiM  les^  Hieroniea  semper  vendendai  censuerunt,  ut  iisjucundior  asset  muneriK  iUius  functio,si  ejn« 
reejM.  f|ui  Siculi«cari»simu«  fuit,  nou  solum  iiwtiluu,commutato  Impurio,  vei-uift  titiaoi  nomen  leinanerel.— Cic. 
Oiuu  iu  Ver.de  Frum.  n.  15.  f  Polyb.  1.  xviii,  e.  3, 
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that  the  country  people,  who  consider  the  most  legal  and  moderate  imposts  as  intol- 
erable burdens,  might  be  tempted  to  defraud  the  prince  of  his  dues.  To  spare  them 
this  temptation,  he  took  such  Just  and  exact  precautions,  that  whether  the  corn  were 
in  the  ear,  on  the  floor  to  be  threshed,  laid  up  in  barns,  or  laden  I'or  carriage,  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  husbandman  to  conceal  any  part  of  it,  or  to  defraud  tiie  collector 
oC  a  single  grain,  without  exposing  himself  to'a  severe  penalty.*  But  he  adds  also, 
that  Hiero  had  taken  the  same  precautions  against  the  avidity  of  the  collectors,  lor 
whom  it  was  equally  impossible  to  extort  any^thing  beyond  the  tentli.  Hiero  seems 
to  have  been  very  much  against  the  husbandman's'quitting  his  home,  uj)on  any  pre- 
text whatever.  Cicero  says,  accordingly,  when  inveighingagainst  Verres,  Avho  gave 
them  great  trouble,  by  frequent  and  painful  journeys,  "it  is  very  hard  and  alllicting 
to  the  poor  husbandman  to  be  brought  from  the  country  to  the  city,  from  their  plough 
to  the  bar,  and  the  care  of  tilling  their  lands  to  that  of  'prosecuting  lawsuits."  "Mise- 
rum  atque  iniquum  ex  agro  homines  traduci  in  forum,  ab  arratro  ad  subsellia,  ab  usu 
rerum  rusticarum  ad  insolitum  litem  atque  Judicium."  And  besides,  can  tliey  flatter 
themselves,  let  their  cause  be  ever  so  just,  that  they  shall  carry  it  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  collectors?     "Judiciout  arator  decumanum  persequatur!"t 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  to  a  king's  praise  than  what  we  have  now  said?  Hiero 
might  undertake  wars,  for  he  did  not  want  valour;  gain  battles,  make  conquests,  and 
extend  the  bounds  of  his  dominions;  and  upon  these  accounts  might  pass  lor  a  hero, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  men.  But  with  how  many  taxes  must  he  have 
loaded  his  people!  How  many  husbandmen  must  he  have  torn  from  their  lands!  How 
much  blood  would  the  gaining  those  victories  have  cost  him!  And  of  what  advantage 
would  they  have  been  to  the  state!  Hiero,  who  knew  wherein  true  glory  consists, 
placed  his  in  governing  his  people  with  wisdom,  and  in  making  them  happy.  Instead 
of  conquering  new  countries  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  endeavoured  to  multiply  his 
own,  in  a  manner,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  by  rendering  them  more  fertile  than 
they  were,  and  in  actually  multiplying  his  people,  wherein  the  true  force  and  riches 
of  a  state  consists;  and  which  can  never  fail  to  happen,  when  the  people  of  a  country 
reap  a  reasonable  advantage  from  their  labour. 

It  was  in  the  second  Punic  was  that  Hiero  gave  distinguished  proofs  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  he  received  advice  ol"  Hannibal's  arrival  in  Italy, 
he  went  with  his  fleet  well  equipped,  to  meet  Tiberius  Sempronius,  Avho  had  arrived 
at  Messina,  to  offer  his  services  to  that  consul,  and  to  assure  him,  that  although  ad- 
vanced in  age,  he  would  show  the  same  zeal  tor  the  Roman  people  as  he  had  Ibrmer- 
]y  done  in  his  youth,  in  the  first  war  againstthe  Carthaginians.  He  took  upon  hira 
to  supply  the  consul's  legions,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies,  with  corn  and  clothes  at 
his  own  expense.  Upon  the  news  received  the  same  instant,  of  the  adv^antage  gain- 
ed by  the  Roman  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  the  consul  thanked  the  king  for  his  ad- 
vantageous oflers,  but  made  no  use  of  them  at  that  time.:]: 

Hiero's  inviolable  fidelity  toward  the  Romans,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  his 
character,  appears  still  more  conspicuously  after  their  defeat  near  the  lake  of  Thrasy- 
mene.  They  had  already  lost  three  battles  against  Hannibal,  each  succeeding  en- 
gagement being  more  unfortunate  and  bloody  than  the  preceding.  Hiero,  in  that 
mournful  conjuncture,  sent  a  fleet  laden  with  provisions  to  the  port  of  Ostia.  The 
Syracusan  ambassadors,  upon  their  being  introduced  into  the  senate,  told  them,  "that 
Hiero,  their  master,  had  been  as  sensibly  afflicted  on  their  late  disgrace,  as  if  he  had 
suffered  it  in  his  own  person;  that  though  he  well  knew  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Ro- 
man people  was  always  more  admirable  in  times  of  adversity  than  after  the  most  sig- 
nal successes,  he  had  sent  them  all  the  aid  that  could  be  expected  from  a  good  and 
faithful  ally,  and  earnestly  desired  liie  senate  would  not  refuse  to  accept  it.  That 
they  had  particularly  brought  a  Victory  of  gold,  that  weighed  three  hundred  pounds, 
which  the  king  hoped  they  would  vouchsafe  to  receive  as  a  favourable  augury,  and 
a  pledge  of  the  vows  which  he  made  for  tlieir  prosperity.  Tiiat  they  had  also  im- 
ported three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  hundred  thousand  of  bar- 
ley; and  that  if  the  Roman  people  desired  a  greater  quantity,  Hiero  would  cause  as 
much  as  they  pleased  to  be  transported  to  whatever  places  they  should  appoint. 
That  he  knew  the  Roman  people  employed  none  in  their  armies  but  citizens  and  al- 

•  Hieronica  lex  omnibus  custodiis  ««bjectum  aratorem  deciimano  tradit,  ut  ncque  in  sejelibus,  nequein  ar«ii, 
Beque  in  horreis,  ueque  in  amovendo.nequf  iit  asponaiid'.>fruniinio,graao  unopo.seiaralorjSiuc  maxima  poeoa , 
fraudare  decuraaiiuin.— Cic.Orat.  in  Ver.  deFruin.  n.  20.  ...         „   ,, 

t  Cic.  Oi-at.  iu  Ver.  de  From,  n   15.  |  A.M. 3786.    Ant.  J.  C. 218.    Lit.  l.xxi.  D.  W,  51. 
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lies;  but  that,  he  had  seen  Ii^ht-[irm3d  stringers  in  their  camp.  That  he  had  there- 
fore sent  thsn  a  thausand  archers  an  I  sliiigers,  wha  mi^ht  be  opposed  successfully 
to  the  Baleai'cJS  and  Mi)'jrs  of  Haiinibal's  army."  They  added  to  this  aid  a. very  sal- 
utary piece  of  counsel,  which  was,  that  the  prajtor  who  should  be  sent  to  command 
in  Sicily,  mijht  despatc'i  a  fleet  to  Africa,  in  order  to  find  the  Carthaojinianssuch  em- 
ployment in  their  own  country,  as  might  put  it  out  of  tlieir  power,  by  that  diversion, 
to  send  any  successors  to  Hannibal.* 

The  senate  ans  .vered  tiie  king's  ambassadors,  in  very  obliging  and  honourable 
terms,  "tliat  Hiero  acted  like  a  very  generous  prince,  and  a  most  faithful  ally;  that 
from  the  time  that  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  his  attachment 
for  them  had  been  constant  and  unalterable;  in  fine,  that  in  all  times  and  places  he 
had  powerfully  and  magnificently  supported  them:  tiiat  the  people  had  a  due  sense 
of  such  generosity:  that  some  cities  of  Italy  had  already  presented  the  Roman  people 
with  gold,  Avho,  after  having  expressed  their  gratitude,  had  not  thought  fit  to  accept 
it:  that  the  victory  was  too  favourable  an  augury  not  to  be  received:  that  they  would 
place  her  in  the  capitol,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  temple  of  the  most  high  Jupiter,  in  order 
that  she  might  establish  there  her  fixed  and  lasting  abode."  All  the  corn  and  barley 
on  board  the  ships,  with  the  archers  and  slingers,  were  sent  to  the  consuls. 

Valerius  Maximus  observes  here,  upon  the  noble  and  prudent  liberality  of  Hiero; 
first,  in  the  generous  design  he  forms  of  presenting  the  Romans  with  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  weight  of  gold;  then,  in  the  industrious  precaution  he  uses  to  pre- 
v^ent  their  refusal  to  accept  it.  He  does  not  offer  them  that  gold  in  specie;  he  knew 
the  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  Roman  people  too  well  for  that;  but  under  the  form  of 
a  Victory,  which  they  dared  not  refuse,  upon  the  account  of  the  good  omen  it  seemed 
to  bring  along  with  it.f 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  a  prince,  whose  dominions  were  situated  as  Suracuse  was 
in  regard  to  Carthage,  from  which  it  had  every  thing  to  fear,  at  a  time  when  Rome 
seemed  near  her  ruin,  continue  unalterably  faithful,  and  declare  openly  for  her  interests, 
notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  to  which  so  daring  a  conduct  exposed  him.  A  more 
prudent  politician,  to  speak  the  usual  language,  would  perhaps  have  waited  the  event 
of  a  new  action,  and  not  have  been  so  hasty  to  declare  himself  without  necessity,  and 
at  his  extreme  peril.  Such  examples  are  the  more  estimable  for  being  rare  and  almost 
unparalleled. 

I  do  not  know,  however,  whether,  even  in  good  policy,  Hiero  ought  to  have  acted 
as  he  did.  It  u'ould  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  for  Syracuse,  had  the 
Carthaginians  entirely  ruined,  or  even  weakened,  the  Romans  too  much.  That  city 
would  have  immediately  felt  all  the  weight  of  Carthage;  as  it  was  situated  opposite 
to  it,  and  lay  very  convenient  for  strengthening  its  commerce,  securing  it  the  empire 
ol'the  sea,  and  establishing  it  firmly  in  Sicily,  by  the  possession  of  the  whole  island. 
It  would  therefore  have  been  imprudent  to  suffer  such  allies  to  be  ruined  by  the  Car- 
tha^rinians,  who  would  not  have  been  the  better  friends  to  ihe  Syracusans  for  their 
having  renounced  the  Romans  by  force.  It  was  a  decisive  point,  to  fly  immediately 
to  the  aid  of  the  Romans;  and  as  Syracuse  would  necessarily  fill  after  Rome,  it  was 
absolutely  requisite  to  hazard  every  thing,  either  to  save  Rome,  or  fall  with  her. 

If  the  iacts  which  history  lias  preserved  of  so  long  and  happy  a  reign  are  few,  they 
by  no  means  nrive  us  a  mean  idea  of  this  prince,  and  ought  to  make  us  exceedingly 
regret  the  want  of  more  pariicular  information  concerning  his  actions. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  which  he  sent  to  the  Rhodians,  and  the  presents 
he  made  them  after  the  great  earthquake,  which  laid  waste  their  island,  and  threw 
down  their  Colossus,  are  illustrious  instances  of  his  liberality  and  magnificence.  The 
modesty  with  Avhich  his  presents  Avere  attended,  infinitely  exalts  the  value  of  them. 
He  caused  two  statues  to  be  erected  in  the  pubhc  square  at  Rhodes,  representing  the 
people  of  Syracuse  placing  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  Rhodians;  as  if,  says  Poly- 
bius,  Hiero,  after  having  made  that  people  magnificent  presents,  far  from  assuming 
any  vanity  from  his  munificence,  believed  himself  their  debtor  upon  that  very  account. 
And  indeed,  Ihe  liberality  and  beneficence  of  a  prince  to  strangers  is  rewarded  with 
interest,  in  the  pleasure  they  give  himself,  and  the  glory  he  acquires  by  them.f 

Tliereisa  pristoral  of  Theocritus,  (Idyll.  16.)  named  after  the  king  of  whom  we 
are  speaking,  wiierein  the  poet  seems  to  reproach  that  prince   tacitly,   with  paying 

♦Ibid.  1.  XX  11/11.37,  38. 
+  Trecenta  millia  modium  tritici,  et  dticenta  milliahordei,  auviquediicenta  et  qnadrapfinta  pondonvbi  noslne 
njimeri  iniiit.    Neque  ipjiiaris  verectindise  majorum  nostrorum,  quod  nollet  accipere,  in  hahitum  id  Victorias 
foripaTit,  ut  eos  relif^ione  mouw,  mnnificentia  sua  uii  cogeiet;  voluntate  mitenda  prius,  iterufn  providentia  ca- 
vendi  Be  remilteretur,  liberalis.— VaU  Max.  1.  iv.  8.8.  X  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  429, 
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v-eryill  for  the  verses  njade  in  honour  of  him.  But,  the  mean  manner  in  which  he 
claims,  as  it  were,  a  reward  lor  the  verses  he  meditates,  leaves  lootn  to  conclude, 
that  the  imputation  of  avarice  falls  with  more  justice  upon  the  poet  than  upon  the 
prince,  distinf£uished  and  esteemed  as  we  have  seen,  for  his  libetaliiy. 

It  was  to  iiicro's  just  taste,  and  singular  attention  to  every  thinjr'ihat  aflccted  the 
public  good,  that  Syracuse  was  indebted  l()r  those  amazinix  machines  of  war,  oj"  which 
she  availed  herself  when  besieged  by  the  Uomans.  Though  that  prince  j-rtmed  to 
devote  his  cares  entirely  to  tlie  tianquillity  and  doL.estic  atiairs  of  the  kiuiidom, 
he  did  not  neglect  those  of  war;  convinced,  that  the  surest  means  to  prt serve 
the  peace  of  his  dominions,  was  toliold  himself  always  in  readiness  to  make  war  upon 
unjust  neighbours  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  it.  He  knew  how  to  use  the  ad- 
vantage ot" having  in  his  dominion.^  Archimedes,  the  most  learned  L'cometrician  the 
world  had  ever  produced.  He  was  illustrious;  not  only  by  his  great  ability  in  geome- 
try, but  by  his  birth,  being  related  to  Hiero.  Sensible  alone  to  the  p!ea>ures  of  tiie 
mind,  and  highly  averse  to  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  business  and  government,  he  de- 
voted himself  solely  to  the  study  of  a  science,  whose  sublime  speculations  of  truths 
purely  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  entirely  distinct  from  matter,  have  such  attrac- 
tion with  the  learned  of  the  first  rank,  as  scarcely  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  apply  them- 
selves to  any  other  objects.* 

Hiero,  howqvTr,  had  sufficient  influence  over  Achimedes  to  engage  him  to  descend 
from  those  lofty  speculations  to  the  practice  of  the  machanics,  wiiich,  although  they 
depend  on  the  hand,  are  disposed  and  directed  by  the  head.  He  pressed  him  con- 
tinually, not  to  employ  his  art  always  in  soaring  after  immaterial  and  intellectual  ob- 
jects, but  to  bring  it  down  to  sensible  and  corporeal  things,  and  to  render  his  reason- 
ings in  some  measure  more  evident  and  familiar  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  by 
joming  them  experimentally  with  things  oi"use. 

Archimedes  frequently  conversed  with  the  king,  who  always  heard  him,  with  great 
attention  and  extreme  pleasure.  One  day,  when  he  was  explaining  to  him  the  won- 
derful effects  of  the  power  of  motion,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  "that  with  a  cer- 
tain given  p;»wer  any  weight  whatever  might  be  moved."  An  1,  apijlauding  himself 
afterwards  on  the  f/rce  of  his  demonstration,  he  ventured  to  boast,  tliat  if  there  were 
another  world  besides  this  which  we  inhabit,  by  going-  to  that,  he  could  remo^^e  this 
at  pleasure.  The  king,  surprised  and  delighted,  desired  him  to  put  his  position  ia 
execution,  by  removing  same  great  w-^ight  with  a  small  force. 

Archimedes,  preparing  to  satisfy  the  jast  and  rational  curiosity  of  his  kinsman  and 
friends,  chose  one  of  the  galleys  in  that  port,  and  caused  it  to  be  di-awn  on  shore  with 
great  labour,  and  by  great  numbers  of  niin.  He  then  ordered  its  usual  ladinir  to  l)e 
put  on  board,  and  besides  that,  as  many  men  as  it  could  contain.  Atbrwards,  placing- 
hmiself  at  some  distance,  and  sitting  at  his  ease,  without  trouble,  or  exerting  liis 
strength  in  the  least,  by  onlv  moving  with  his  hand  the  end  of  a  machine,  whicli  he 
had  provided  with  cords  and  pulleys"^,  he  drew  the  galley  to  him  upon  the  land,  with 
as  much  ease,  and  as  steadilv,  as  if  it  floated  upon  the  water. 

The  king,  upon  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  an  etiect  of  the  power  of  motion,  was 
utterly  asronished;  and^judiring  from  that  experiment,  the  efficacy  of  the  art,  he 
earnestly  solicited  Archimedes  to 'make  several  sorts  of  machines  and  battering  engines 
for  sieges  and  attacks,  as  well  for  the  defence  as  assault  of  places. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked,  whether  the  sublime  knowledge  of  which  we  speak, 
be  necessarv  to  a  kin<r;  and  if  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences  ouglit  to  be  a  part  of  the 
education  oY  a  voung  prinee?  What  we  read  here  demonstrates  their  utility.  It 
king  Hiero  had  want"ed  taste  and  curiosity,  and  employed  him.-^elf  solely  m  his  pI'M- 
sures,  Archimedes  might  have  remained  inactive  in  his  closet,  and  all  Ins  extraordm- 
ary  science  would  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  his  country.  AV  hat  trvasures  of 
useful  knoweled<Te  lie  buried  in  obscurity,  and  in  a  manner  hid  under  the  earth,  be- 
cause princes  set"  no  value  upon  learned  men,  and  consider  them  as  persons  useless  to 
the  state!  But  when  in  their  vouth  thev  have  indiibed  some  small  tincture  ot  aiis 
and  sciences,  f^)r  the  studv  of  princes  ought  not  to  extend  farther  in  that  point,  lliey 
esteem  such  as  distin<Tuish  themselves  bv  learning,  sometimes  converse  wiih  tnem, 
and  place  them  in  hotvour,  and  bv  so  rrlorious  a  protection,  make  way  lor  yalu:ihle 
discoveries,  tlie  advanta-'e  of  which  is  soon  reaped  by  the  state.  Syracuse  had  this 
obligation  to  Hiero,  whici  without  doubt  was  the  cfjl^ct  of  his  cxcehuit  education, 
for  he  had  betn  bred  with  uncoram.(m  care  and  attention. 

•  riut.iu  Mavcel.  1).  J05,  3C6. 
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What  has  been  said  hitherto  of  Archimedes,  and  what  we  shall  presently  add  upon 
the  wonderlul machines  of  war  whicli  were  used  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  show 
how  wrono'  it  is  to  despise  those  sublime  and  speculative  sciences,  whose  only  sub- 
jects are  simple  and  abstracted  ideas.  It  is  true,  that  all  mere  geometrical  or  alge- 
braical speculations  do  not  relate  to  useful  things:  but  it  is  also  as  true,  that  most  of 
those  which  liave  not  that  relation,  conduct  or  refer  to  those  that  have.  They  may 
appear  unprofitable,  as  long  as  they  do  not  deviate  from  this  merely  intellectual  world; 
but  the  mixed  mathematics,  which  descend  to  matter,  and  consider  the  motion  of  the 
stars,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  navigation,  tlie  view  of  objects  by  the  assistance  of 
telescopes,  the  increase  of  powers  of  motion,  the  nice  exactitude  of  the  balance,  and 
other  similar  objects,  become  more  easy  of  access,  and  in  a  manner  familiar  with  the 
generahty  of  mankind.  The  labour  of  Archimedes  was  long  obscure,  and  perhaps 
contemned,  because  he  confined  himself  to  simple  and  barren  speculations.  Should 
we  from  thence  conclude  that  it  was  useless  and  unprofitable?  It  was  fi'om  that  very 
source  of  knowledge,  till  then  hurried  in  obscurity,  from  whence  originated  those 
lights  and  wonderful  discoveries,  which  displayed  from  their  introduction  a  sensible 
and  manifest  utilit}'',  and  inspired  the  Romans  with  astonishment  and  despair  when 
tliey  besieged  Syracuse. 

Hiero  was  great  and  magnificent  in  all  things,  in  building  palaces,  arsenals,  and 
temples.  He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  ships  of  all  burdens  to  be  built  for  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  a  commerce  in  which  almost  the  whole  Avealth  of  the  island  con- 
sisted. We  are  told  of  a  galley  built  by  his  order,  under  the  direction  of  Archimedes, 
which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  famous  structures  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  whole 
year  in  building.  Hiero  passed  whole  days  among  the  workmen,  to  animate  them  by 
his  presence.* 

This  ship  had  twenty  benches  of  oars.  The  enormous  pile  was  fastened  together 
on  all  sides  with  large  copper  bolts  that  weighed  each  ten  pounds  and  upwards. 

The  inside  contained  three  galleries  or  corridors,  the  lowest  of  Avhich  led  to  the 
hold  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  second  to  apartments,  and  the  first  to  soldiers'  lodgings. 
On  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  middle  gallery,  there  were  thirty  apartments,  in 
each  of  which  were  four  beds  for  men.  The  apartments  fiir  the  officers  and  seamen 
contained  fifteen  beds,  and  three  great  rooms  for  eating;  the  last  of  which,  that  was 
at  the  stairs,  served  for  a  Idtchen.  All  the  floors  of  these  apartments  were  inlaid  in 
different  colours,  with  historical  pieces  taken  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  The  ceilings, 
windows,  and  all  the  other  parts,  were  finished  with  wonderful  art,  and  embellished 
with  all  kinds  of  ornaments. 

In  the  uppermost  gallery  there  was  a  gymnasium,  or  place  of  exercise,  and  walks 
proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ship,  with  gardens  and  plants  of  all  kinds,  dis- 
posed in  wonderful  order.  Pipes,  some  of  hardened  clay,  and  others  of  lead,  con- 
veyed water  in  every  direction  to  refresh  them.  There  were  also  arbours  of  ivy  and 
vines,  their  roots  being  placed  in  great  vessels  filled  with  earth.  These  vessels  were 
watered  in  the  same  manner 'as  the  gardens.  The  arbours  served  to  shade  the  walks. 
After  this  came  the  apartment  of  Venus,  filled  with  three  beds.  This  was  floored 
with  agates  and  other  precious  stones,  the  finest  that  could  be  found  in  the  island. 
The  walls  and  roof  were  ol'  Cyprus  wood.  The  windows  were  adorned  with  ivory, 
paintings,  and  small  statues.  In  another  apartment  was  a  librar}^,  at  the  top  of  which, 
on  the  outside,  was  placed  a  sun-dial. 

There  was  also  an  apartment  with  three  beds  for  a  baih,  in  which  were  three  great 
copper  vessels,  and  a  bathing  vessel  made  of  a  single  stone  of  various  cok)urs.  This 
vessel  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  quarts.  At  the  head  of  the  ship  was  a  great 
re.servoir  of  water,  which  held  one  hundred  thousand  quarts,  nearly  400  hogsheads. 

All  round  the  ship  on  the  outside  were  Atlasses  of  six  cubits,  or  nine  feet,  in  height, 
which  supported  the  sides  of  the  ship:  these  Atlasses  were  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  The  ship  was  adorned  on  all  sides  with  paintings,  and  had  eight  towers 
proportioned  to  its  size;  two  at  the  head,  two  at  the  stern,  and  four  in  the  middle,  of 
equal  dimensions.  Upon  these  towers  were  parapets,  fron>  which  stones  might  be 
discharged  upon  the  ships  of  an  enemy  that  should  approach  too  near.  Each  tovver 
was  guarded  by  four  young  men  completely  armed,  and  two  archers.  Tiie  inside  of 
them  was  filled  with  stones  and  arrows. 

Upon  each  side  of  t.he  vessel,  well  strengthened  with  planks,  was  a  kind  of  rampart, 
on  which  was  an  eij<yiiie  to  discharge  stones,  made  by  Archimedes;  it  threw  a  stoue 

•  A;h«i.  1.  lii.  p.  206-209. 
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of  three  hundred  weight,  and  an  arrow  of  twelve  cubits  or  eighteen  feet,  to  the  dis- 
tance oi"  a  stadium,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces. 

The  ship  had  three  masts,  at  each  of  which  were  two  machines  to  discharge  stones. 
There  were  also  books  and  masses  of  lead  to  throw  upon  such  as  approached.  The 
whole  ship  was  surrounded  with  a  rampart  of  iron,  to  keep  oif  those  wlio  should  at- 
tempt to  board  it.  All  around  were  iron  graplins,  (corvi,)  which  being  thrown  by 
machines,  grappled  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  drew  tliem  close  to  the  ship,  from 
whence  it  was  easy  to  destroy  them.  On  each  of  the  sides  were  sixty  young  men, 
completely  armed,  and  as  many  about  tiie  masts,  and  at  the  machines  for  throwing 
stones. 

Though  the  hold  of  this  ship  was  extremely  deep,  one  man  sufficed  for  clearing  it 
of  all  water,  with  a  machine  made  in  tiie  nature  of  a  screw,  invented  by  Archimedes. 
An  Athenian  poet  of  that  name  made  an  epigram  on  this  superb  vessel,  for  which  he 
was  well  paid.  Hiero  sent  him  one  thousand  of  inedimni  of  corn  as  a  reward,  and 
caused  them  to  be  carried  to  the  port  of  Pyrpeus.  The  mediranis,  according  to  Father 
Montfaucon,  is  a  measure  that  contains  six  bushels.  This  epigram  has  been  handed 
down  to  us.     The  value  of  verse  was  known  at  that  time  in  Syracuse. 

Hiero,  having  found  that  there  was  scarcely  any  port  in  Sicily  capable  of  contain- 
ing this  vessel,  where  it  could  lie  at  anchor  without  danger,  resolved  to  make  a  pre- 
sent of  it  to  king  Ptolemy,*  and  sent  it  to  Alexandria.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
great  dearth  of  corn  throughout  all  Egypt. 

Several  other  transports  of  less  burden  attended  this  great  ship.  Three  hundred 
thousand  quarters  of  corn  were  put  on  board  them,  with  ten  thousand  great  earthen 
jars  of  salted  fish,  twenty  thousand  quintals,  or  two  millions  of  pounds  of  salt  meat, 
twenty  thousand  bundles  of  ditlerent  cloths,  without  including  the  provisions  for  Uie 
ships,  crews  and  ofiicers. 

To  avoid  too  much  prolixity,  I  have  retrenched  some  part  of  the  description  which 
Athenaeus  has  left  us  of  this  great  ship. 

I  could  have  wished  that,  to  have  given  us  a  better  idea  of  it,  he  had  mentioned 
the  exact  dimensions  of  it.  Had  he  added  a  word  upon  the  benches  of  oars,  it  would 
have  cleared  up  and  determined  a  question,  which,  without  it,  must  forever  remain 
doubtful  and  obscure. 

Hiero's  fidelity  was  put  to  a  very  severe  trial,  after  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  battle  of  Cannce,  which  was  followed  by  an  almost  universal  defection  of 
their  allies.  But  the  wasting  of  his  dominions  by  the  Carthaginian  troops,  which 
their  fleet  had  landed  in  Sicily,  was  not  capable  of  changing  him.  He  was  only  af- 
flicted to  see  that  the  contagion  had  spread  even  to  his  own  fomily.  He  had  a  son 
named  Gelon,  who  married  Nereis  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,by  whom  he  had  several  • 
children,  and  among  others  Hieronymus,  of  whom  Vv-e  shall  soon  speak.  Gelon,  des- 
pising his  father's  great  age,  and  setting  no  value  on  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  af- 
ter their  last  disgrace  at  Cannes,  had  declared  ojjenly  for  the  Cartha^inians.f  He 
had  already  armed  the  multitude,  and  solicited  the  allies  of  Syracuse  to  join  him;  and 
would  perhaps  have  occasioned  great  troubles  in  Sicily,  if  his  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  had  not  intervened.  It  happened  so  opportunely,  that  his  fiither  was  suspected 
of  having  promoted  it.  He  did  not  survive  his  son  long,  and  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
ty years,  infinitely  regretted  by  his  people,  after  having  reigned  fifty-four  years4 


ARTICLE  II 


THE  REIGN  OF- HIERONYMUS,   THE  TROUBLES    ARISING  FROM  IT,  AND    THE  SIESE  AJTD 

TAKING  OF    SYRACUSE. 

SECTION    I. HIERONYMUS,  GRANDSON    OF    HIERO,  SUCCEEDS    HIM.      HE  IS    KILLED    IN  A 

CONSPIRACY. 

The  death  of  Hiero  occasioned  great  revolutions  in  Sicily,     The  kin^jdom  was 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hieronymus  his  grandson,  a  young  prince,  uicapableoimak 
ing  a  wise  use  of  his  independency,  and  lar  Irom  possessing  strength  to  resist  the  se- 

•  There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  this  was  Ptolemy  Philailelphus. 

t  A.   M.  3789.     Ant.  J.  C.  215.     Liv.  1.  sxin.  n.  30.  -mantsm 

t  Movissetaue  in  Siciliares,  nisi  mors,  adeo  oppoi  tuna  tit  paireia  quoquc  suspicione  aaspergerei,  araanwm 
ftiito  multitudiuera,  solicitantemque  socios,  absumsisscti— Liv. 
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ducing  allurements  of  sovereign  power.^'  Hiero's  apprehensions  that  the  flourishing 
condition  in  which  he  left  his  kingdom,  would  soon  change  under  an  inliint  king, 
suggested  to  him  the  thought  and  desire  of  restoring  their  liberty  to  the  Syracusans. 
But  his  two  daughters  opposed  that  design  with  all  their  influence,  from  the  hope 
that  the  young  prince  would  have  only  the  title  of  king,  and  that  they  should  have 
all  the  authority,  in  conjunction  with  their  husbands,  Andranadorus  andZoippus,  who 
held  the  first  rank  among  his  guardians.  It  was  not  easy  for  an  old  man  of  ninety 
to  hold  out  against  the  caresses  and  arts  of  those  two  women,  who  besieged  him  day 
and  night,  to  preserve  the  ft-eedom  of  his  mind  against  their  pressing  and  assiduous 
insinuations,  and  to  sacrifice  with  courage  the  interests  of  his  fiamily  to  those  of  the 
publict 

To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  he  foresaw,  he  appointed  him  fifteen  guar- 
dians, who  were  to  form  his  council;  and  earnestly  desired  ihem,  at  his  death,  never 
to  depart  from  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  to  'which  he  had  inviolably  adhered 
for  fifty  j^ears,  and  to  teach  the  young  prince  to  tread  in  his  steps,  and  to  follow  the 
principles  in  which  he  had,  till  then,  been  educated. 

The  king  dying  after  these  arrangements,  the  guardians  whom  he  had  appointed 
for  his  grandson  immediately  summoned  the  assembly,  presented  the  young  prince 
to  the  people,  and  caused  the  will  to  be  read.  A  small  number  of  people,  expressly 
placed  to  applaud  it,  clapped  their  hands,  and  raised  acclamations  of  joy.  AH  the 
rest,  in  a  consternation  equal  to  that  of  a  family  who  had  lately  lost  a  good  father, 
kept  a  mournful  silence,  which  sufficiently  Expressed  their  grief  for  their  recent  loss, 
and  their  apprehension  of  what  was  to  come.  His  funeral  was  afterwards  solemn- 
ized, and  more  honoured  by  the  sorrow  and  tears  of  his  subjects,  than  the  care  and 
regard  of  his  relations  for  his  mem.ory.  t 

The  first  care  of  Andranadorus,  was  to  remove  all  the  other  guardians,  by  telling 
them  plainly  that  the  prince  was  of  age  to  govern  for  himself. 

He  was  at  that  time  nearly  fifteen  years  old;  so  that  Andranadorus,  being  the  first 
to  renounce  the  guardianship  held  by  him  in  common  with  many  colleagues,  united 
all  their  power  in  his  own  person.  The  wisest  arrangements  made  by  princes  at 
their  death,  are  often  little  regarded,  and  seldom  executed  afterwards. 

The  best  and  most  moderate  prince  in  the  world,  succeeding  a  king,  so  well  be- 
loved by  his  subjects  as  Hiero  had  been,  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
sole them  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  But  Hieronymus,  as  if  he  had  strove  by 
his  vices  to  make  him  still  more  regretted,  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he 
made  the  people  sensible  how  much  all  things  were  altered.§  Neither  king  Hiero, 
nor  Gelon  his  son,  during  so  many  years,  had  ever  distinguished  themselves  from  the 
other  citizens  by  their  habits,  or  any  otht^r  ornaments.  "Hieronymus  was  presently 
seen  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  diadem  on  his  head,  and  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  armed 
guards.  Sometimes  he  eflfected  to  imitate  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  in  coming  out  of  his 
palace  in  a  ehariot  drawn  by  four  Avhite  horses. '  All  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  suit- 
able to  this  equipage;  a  visible  contempt  fijr  all  the  world,  haughty  and  disdainful  in 
hearing,  and  affectation  of  saying  disobliging  things;  so  difficult  of  access,  that  not 
only  strangers,  but  even  his  guardians,  could  scarcely  approach  him;  a  refinement  of 
taste  in  discovering  new  methods  of  debauch;  a  cruelty  so  excessive,  as  to  extinguish 
all  sense  of  humanity.  This  odious  disposition  in  the  young  king  terrified  the  people 
to  such  a  degree,  that  even  some  of  his  guardians,  to  escape  his  cruelty,  either  put 
themselves  to  death,  or  condemned  themselves  to  voluntary  banishment.|| 

Only  three  men,  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus,  both  Hiero's  sons-in-law,  and  Thraso, 
had  a  great  freedom  of  access  to  the  young  king.  He  listened  a  little  more  to  them 
than  to  others;  but  as  the  two  first  openly  declared  for  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
latter  for  the  Romans,  that  difference  of  sentiments,  and  frequent  warm  disputes, 
drew  upon  them  that  prince's  attention. 

About  this  time  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Hieronymus  Was  discovered.  One 
of  the  principal  conspirators,'  named  Theodotus,  was  accused.     Being  put  to  the 

•Puerum,  vix  dtim  libcrtntem.  nedurn  dominationcm,  moclicelatunim.— Liv. 
"t^Xon  facile  erat  nonagesiraum  jam  a^cuti  aiinuiu.circtiii.ccsso  Jits  uoctts(iue  luuliebcibusblanditiis,  iiber»rc> 
anifilum,  et  convertereail]jublicHiJi  p  i\alain  ciiratn.— Liv. 

earitati  Hie- 
ttatim  cun- 


•  pcct^,  omnia  fiuani  dispana  esseut  osttndit — Liv. 

y  Huiic  tarn  superbum  apparalum  habitumque  conrenientes  geqiiebantur  coutcmptiis  omnium  houii 
eupe»DW  aur«s,  contmueliosa  dicta,  laii  aditubjiua  ahenit  niodo,  »ed  tutunbus  etiam;  libidiui::^  uovse,  muu 

arud^litni.— TJv. 


[linum, 

.  inLumana 

ox»i4fehtaj.— LiV. 
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torture,  he  confessed  the  crime  as  to  himself;  but  all  the  violence  of  the  most  cruel 
torments,  could  not  make  him  betray  his  accomplices.  At  lenr^th,  as  if  no  longer 
able  to  support  the  pains  inlitctcd  on  him,  lie  accused  the  king's  best  friends,  though 
innocent,  among  whom  he  named  Thraso,  as  the  ring-leader  of  the  whole  enterprise; 
addujg,  that  they  should  never  have  engaged  in  it,  if  a  man  of  his  inllucnce  had  not 
been  at  their  head.  The  zeal  he  fiad  always  expressed  lor  the  lloniau  interests;  ren 
Qered  the  evidence  probahle;  and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Not  one  of  the 
accomplices,  during  the  torture  of  their  companiou,'eitlier  (led  or  concealed  himself; 
so  much  did  they  rely  upon  t!ie  fidelity  of  Theodotus,  who  had  the  fortitude  to  keep 
the  secret  inviolable. 

The  death  of  Thraso,  who  was  the  soul  support  of  the  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
left  the  field  open  to  the  partizans  of  Carthage.  Hieronymus  despatched  ambassa- 
dors to  Hannibal,  who  sent  back  a  young  Carthoginian  oflicer  oi  illustrious  birth,  also 
named  Hannibal,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  natives  of  Carthage,  but  descended 
from  the  Syracusans  by  their  father.  After  the  treaty  with  Hieroliymus  was  con- 
cluded, the  young  officers  returned  to  his  general;  the  two  others  continued  with  the 
king,  by  Hannibal's  permission.  The  conditions^of  the  treaty  were,  that  after  having 
driven  the  Romans  out  of  Sicily,  of  which  they  fully  assured  themselves,  the  river 
Himera,  which  almost  divides  the  island,  slionld  be  the  boundary  of  their  respective 
dominions.  Hieronymus,  pulied  up  by  the  praises  of  his  flatterers,  demanded,  even 
some  time  after,  that  all  Sicily  should  be  given  up  to  him,  leaving  the  Carthaginians 
Italy  for  their  part.  The  proposal  appeared  idle  and  rash;  but  Hannibal  gave  very 
little  attention  to  it,  having  no  other  view  at  that  time,  than  of  drawing  oii' the  youno^ 
king  trom  the  party  of  the  Romans. 

Upon  the  first  rumour  of  this  treaty,  Appius,  prastor  of  Sicil}'',  sent  ambassadors 
to  Hieronymus,  to  renew  the  alliance  made  by  his  grandlather  with  the  Romans.  Tiiat 
proud  prince  received  them  with  great  contempt;  asking  them,  with  an  air  of  raillery 
and  insult,  what  had  passed  at  the  battle  of  Cannas;  that  Hannibal's  ambassadors  had 
related  incredible  things  respecting  it;  that  it  was  easy  to  know  the  truth  from  their 
mouths,  and  thence  to  determine  upon  the  choice  of  his  allies.  The  Romans  made 
answer,  that  they  would  return  to  him  when  he  had  learned  to  treat  ambassadors  se- 
riously and  with  respect;  and  after  having  cautioned,  rather  than  desired,  him  not  to 
change  sides  too  rashly,  they  withdrew. 

At  length  his  cruelty,  and  the  other  vices  to  which  he  blindly  abandoned  himself, 
drew  upon  him  an  unfortunate  end.  Those  who  had  formed  the  conspiracy  men- 
tioned before,  pursued  their  design;  and  having  found  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
the  execution  of  their  enterprise,  killed  him  in  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  on  a  journey 
he  made  from  Syracuse  into  the  country. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  difference  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant;  and 
that  it  is  not  in  guards  or  arms  the  security  of  a  prince  consists,  but  in  the  allection 
of  his  subjects.  Hiero  ,from  being  convinced  that  those  who  have  the  laws  in  their 
hands  for  the  government  of  the  people,  ought  always  to  govern  themselves  by  the 
laws,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  said  the  law,  and  not  Hiero,  reign- 
ed. He  believed  himself  rich  and  powerful,  for  no  other  end  than  to  do  good,  and 
to  render  others  happy.  He  had  no  occasion  to  take  precautions  for  the  security  of 
his  life;  he  had  always  the  surest  guard  about  him,  the  love  of  his  people;  and  Syra- 
cuse was  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  losing  him.  Hence  he  was  lamented  at  his 
death,  as  the  common  father  of  his  country.  Not  only  their  mouths  but  hearts  were 
long  after  filled  with  his  name,  and  incessantly  blessed  his  memory.  Hieronymus, 
on.  the  contrary,  who  had  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  violence,  regarded  all  other 
men  as  born  solely  for  himself,  and  valued  himself  upon  governing  them,  not  as  sub- 
jects but  slaves,  led  the  most  wretched  life  in  the  world,  if  to  live  were  to  pass  his 
days  in  continual  apprehension  and  terror.  As  he  trusted  no  one,  no  person  placed 
any  confidence  in  him.  Those  who  were  nearest  his  person  were  the  most  exposed 
to  his  suspicions  and  cruelty,  and  thought  tliey  had  no  other  security  for  their  own 
lives,  than  by  putting  an  end  to  his.  Thus  terminated  a  reign  of  short  duration,  but 
abounding  with  disorders,  injustice,  and  oppression. 

Appius,  who  foresaw  the  consequence  of  his  death,  gave  the  senate  advice  of  all 
that  passed,  and  took  the  necessary  precautions  to  preserve  that  ])artof  Sicily  which 
belonged  to  the  Romans.  They,  on  their  side,  perceiving  that  the  war  in  Sicily  was 
likely lo  become  important,  sent  Marcellus  thither,  who  had  been  appointed  consul 
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with  FabiuSj  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  gloriously  by  his  successes  against  Hannibal.* 

When  Hieronymus  was  killed,  the  soldiers^  less  out  of  afleclion  for  him,  than  a  cer- 
tain natural  respect  ibr  their  kings,  had  thoughts  at  first  of  avenging  his  death  upon 
the  conspirators.  But  the  grateful  name  of  liberty  with  which  they  w^ere  flattered, 
and  the  hope  that  was  given  them  of  the  division  of  the  tyrant's  treasures  among 
them,  and  of  additional  pay,  Avith  the  recital  of  his  horrid  crimes  and  shametul  exces- 
ses, altogether  appeased  their  first  heat,  and  changed  their  disposition  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  left  the  prince's  body  without  interment,  for  whom  they  had  just  before 
expressed  so  warm  a  regret. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Hieronymus  was  known  nt  Syracuse,  Andranadorus  seized 
the  Isle,  which  was  part  of  the  city,  v/ith  the  citadel,  and  such  other  places  as  were 
most  proper  for  his  defence  in  it,  putting  good  garrisons  into  them.  Theodotus  and 
Sosis,  heads  of  the  conspiracy,  having  left  their  accomplices  wath  the  army,  to  keep 
the  soldiers  quiet,  arrived  soon  after  at  the  city.  They  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  quarter  Achradina,  where,  by  showing  the  tyrant's  bloody  robe,  with  his  diadem, 
to  the  people,  and  exhorting  them  to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  they 
eoon  saw  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body. 

The  whole  city  was  in  confusion.  The  next  day  at  sunrise,  all  the  people,  armed 
and  unarmed,  ran  to  the  quarter  Achradina,  where  the  senate  was  assembled,  which 
had  neither  sat,  nor  been  consulted  upon  any  affair,  since  Hiero's  death.  Polyaenus, 
one  of  the  senators,  spoke  to  the  people  with  great  freedom  and  moderation.  He  re- 
presented, "that  having  experienced  the  indignities  and  miseries  of  slavery,  they  were 
most  sensibly  affected  with  them;  but  that  as  to  the  evils  occasioned  by  civil  discord, 
they  had  rather  heard  them  spoken  of  by  their  fathers,  than  been  acquainted  with 
them  themselves;  that  he  commended  their  readiness  in  taking  arms,  and  sliould  praise 
them  still  more,  if  they  did  not  proceed  to  use  them  till  the  last  extremity:  that  at  pre- 
sent, it  Avas  his  advice,  to  send  deputies  to  Andranadorus,  and  to  let  him  know  he 
must  submit  to  the  senate,  open  the  gates  of  the  isle,  and  withdraw  his  garrisons;  that 
if  he  persisted  in  his  usurpation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  him  with  more  rigour 
than  Hieronymus  had  experienced." 

This  deputation  at  first  made  some  impression  upon  him;  Avhether  he  still  retained 
a  respect  for  the  senate,  and  w^as  moved  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  citi 
zens;  or  because  the  best  fortified  part  of  the  isle  having  been  taken  from  him  by 
treachery,  and  surrendered  to  the  Syracusans,  that  loss  gave  him  just  apprehensions. 
But  his  wife  Demarata,  Hiero's  daughter,  a  haughty  and  ambitious  princess,  having 
taken  him  aside,  put  him  in  mind  of  the  fiimous  saying  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  "that 
it  was  never  proper  to  quit  the  saddle,  i.  e.  the  tyranny,  till  pulled  off  the  Iiorse  by  the 
heels;t  that  a  great  fortune  might  be  renounced  in  a  moment;  but  that  it  would  cost 
much  time  and  pains  to  attain  it:  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  endeavour  to  gain 
time;  and  while  he  amused  the  senate  with  ambiguous  answers,  to  treat  privately  with 
the  soldiers  at  Leontium,  whom  it  was  easy  to  bring  over  to  his  interest,  by  the 
attraction  of  the  king's  treasures  in  his  possession." 

Andranadorus  did  not  entirely  reject  this  counsel,  nor  think  proper  to  follow  it  im- 
plicitly. He  chose  a  mean  bctVi^een  both.  He  promised  to  submit  to  the  senate,  in 
expectation  of  a  more  favourable  opportunity;  and  the  nextday^  having  thrown  open 
the  gates  of  the  isle,  rej^aired  to  the  quarter  Achradina,  and  there,  after  having  ex- 
cused his  delay  and  resistance,  from  the  fear  he  had  been  in  of  being  involved  in  the 
tyrant's  punishment,  as  his  uncle,  he  declared,  that  he  was  come  to  put  his  person  and 
interests  into  the  hands  of  the  senate.  Then  turning  toward  the  tyrant's  murderers, 
and  addressing  himself  to  Theodotus  and  Sosis,  "you  have  done,"  said  he,  "a  memo- 
rable action.  But,  believe  me,  your  glory  is  only  begun,  and  has  not  yet  attained  the 
height  of  which  it  is  capable.  If  you  do  not  take  care  to  establish  peace  and  union  among 
the  citizens,  the  state  is  in  great  danger  of  expiring,  and  of  being  destroyed  at  the 
very  moment  she  begins  to  taste  the  blessings  of  liberty." 

After  this  discourse,  he  laid  the  keys  of  the  isle  and  of  the  king's  treasures  at  their 
feet.  The  whole  city  was  highly  rejoiced  on  this  occasion,  and  their  temples  were 
thronged  during  the  rest  of  the  day  with  infinite  numbers  of  people,  who  went  thither 
to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  happy  a  change  of  affairs. 


*A.  M.37Q0.     Ant.  J.  C.  214.    Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  21— 35. 
+  9ed  cvooatum  eum  ah  legatis  Demaritta  oxor,  filia  Hieronis.  inihita  adhiie  reg-ii*  animis  ae  ntiuliebri  spiritu, 
dmonet  »a;pe  usurpatje  Dyouysii  tyraiini  voucis;  quas  pedibus  ti:actuin,non  icsiUentem  equo,  relinqutife!  tyran- 
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The  next  day  the  senate  he'mcr  assembled,  accordinir  to  the  ancient  custom,  magis- 
trates were  appointed,  amontr  the  princii)al  of  whomAndranadorus  was  c'lected  with 
Theodotus  and  Sosis,  and  some  others  of  the  conspirators  who  were  absent. 

On  the  other  side,  Hippocrates  and  Epycidcs,  whom  Hieronymus  had  sent  at  tlie 
head  of  two  thousand  men,  to  endeavoiA'  to  excite  troubles  in 'the  cities  which  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  the  Romans,  seeing  themselves,  upon  the  news  of  the  tyrant's 
death,  abandoned  by  the  soldiers  under  theiir  command,  returned  to  Syracuse," where 
they  demanded  to  be  escorted  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  having  no  longer  any  lousiness 
in  Sicily  after  the  death  of  him  to  whom  they  liad  been  sent  by  thai  general.  The 
"Syracusans  were  not  sorry  to  part  with  those' two  strangers,  who  were  of  a  turbulent 
factious  disposition,  and  well  experienced  in  military  a.Tairs.  .There  is  in  most  allairs 
a  decisive  moment,  which  never  returns  after  having  lx>en  once  sulTered  to  pass  by. 
The  negligence  in  assigning  the  time  of  their  departure,  gave  them  op])ortunity  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  flivour  of  the  soldiers,  who  esteemed  them  on  account 
of  their  abilities,  and  to  give  them  a  disgust  lor  the  senate,  and  the  better  inclined 
part  of  the  citizens. 

Andranadorus  whose  Avife's  amhition  would  never  let  him  rest,  and  who  till  then 
had  cov^ered  his  designs  with  smooth  dissimulation,  believing  it  a  proper  time  to  dis- 
close them,  conspired  t\'ith  Themistus,  Gelon's  son-in-law,  to  seize  the  sovereignty. 
He  communicated  his  views  to  a  comedian,  named  Ai-lston,  from  whom  lie  kept  no- 
thing secret.  That  profession  was  not  at  all  dishonourable  among  the  GreekSj  and  was 
exercised  by  persons  of  no  ignoble  condition.  Ariston,  believingit  his  dut\',  as  it  real- 
ly was,  to  sacrifice  his  friend  to  his  country,  discovered  the  conspiracy.  Andrana- 
dorus and  Themistus  were  immediately  slain  by  order  of  the  other  magistrates,  as 
they  entered  the  senate.  The  people  rose,  and  threatened  to  revenge  their  death; 
but  were  deterred  from  it,  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  consjjirators, 
which  were  thrown  out  of  the  senate  house.  They  were  then  infbrmed«of  their  per- 
nicious designs;  to  which  all  the  misfortunes  of  Sicily  were  ascribed,  rather  than  to 
the  wickedness  of  Hieronymus,  who  beino;  only  a  youth,  had  acted  entirely  by  their 
■counsels.  They  insinuated  that  his  guardians  and  tutors  had  reigned  in  liis  name: 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  cut  off  before  Hieronymus,  or  at  least  with  him:  that 
impunity  had  carried  them  on  to  conunit  new  crimes,  and  to  aspire  to  the  tyranny; 
that  not  being  able  to  succeed  in  their  design  by  force,  they  had  employed  dissimula- 
tion and  perfidy:  that  neither  favours  and  honours,  nor  the  electing  him,  who  was  the 
declared  enemy  of  hbert}'-,  one  of  the  supreme  magistrates,  among  the  deliverers  of 
their  country,  had  been  able  to  overcome  the  wicked  disposition  of  Andranadorus; 
that  as  to  the  rest,  they  had  been  inspired  wiih  their  ambition  of  reigning  by  the 
princesses  of  the  royal  blood,  whom  they  had  married,  the  one  Hiero's,  the  other  Ge- 
lon's daughter. 

At  these  words,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  that  not  one  of  them  ought  to  be 
suffered  to  live,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate  entirely  the  race  of  the  tyrants, 
without  any  reserve  or  exception.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude.  It  cither 
abjectly  abandons  itself  to  slavery,  or  lords  it  with  insolence.  But  with  regard  to 
liberty,  which  holds  the  mean  between  those  extremes,  it  neither  knows  how  to  be 
without  it,  or  to  use  it;  and  has  always  too  many  flatterers  ready  to  enter  into  its  pas- 
sions, inflame  its  rage,  and  hurry  it  on  to  excessive  violences,  and  the  niost  inhuman 
cruelties,  to  which  it  is  but  too  much  inclined  of  itself,  as  was  the  case  at  that  time.* 
At  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  which  was  almost  sooner  accepted  than  proposed, 
they  decreed  that  the  royal  family  should  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Demarata,  daughter  of  Hiero",  and  Harmonia,  daughter'of  Gelon,  the  first  married 
to  Andranadorus,  and  the  other  to  Themistus,  were  first  killed.  From  thence  they 
went  to  the  house  of  Heraclea,  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  havinix  been  sent  on  an  embas- 
sy to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  remained  there  in  voluntary  hanishnient,  to  avoid  be- 
ing witness  of  tiie  mlsenes  of  his  country.  Having  been  apprised  that  they  were 
•coming  to  her,  that  unfortunate  princess  had  takf^n  refuge  with  her  two  daughters  in 
the  most  remote  part  of  the  house,  near  her  household  gods.  When  the  assassins  ar- 
rived there,  v/ith  her  hair  loose  and  disordered,  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  in  a  con- 
dition most  proper  to  excite  compassion,  she  conjured  them,  in  a  faultering  voice,  in- 
terrupted with  sighs,  in  the  name  of  Hiero  her  father,  and  Gelon  her  brother,  "not  to 

*Hfecnatura  multitiidinisestr  aut  servit  Inimililer,a»it  supcrhe  dnmhiatiir;  libi-rtatrm,  qii.T  media  est,  nee 
aperneie  modice,  iu:c  h  ibere  sciiint.  Kt  iii)n  ierme  desinit  irm  iini  indulxcntes  inmistn  qui  a>  idos  atqut  mtem- 
perantes  plcbiorum  auixnos  ad  sanguinem  et  caedts  iinUiit.— Liv. 
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involve  an  innocent  princes  in  the  o-uilt  and  misf()rtunes  of  Hieronymus."  She  re- 
presented to  them,  "that  her  husband's  banishment  liad  been  to  her  the  sole  fruit  of 
that  reitrn:  that  not  having  had  any  share  in  the  fortunes  and  designs  of  her  sister 
Demarata,  she  ought  to  liave  none  in  her  punislnnent.  Besides,  what  was  there  to" 
il^ar  either  from  her,  in  the  forlorn  condition  tind  almost  widowhood  to  which  she  was 
reduced,  or  IVora  her  daughters,  unhappy  orphans,  without  influence  or  support?  That 
if  the  royal  family  were  become  so  odious  to  Syracuse,  that  it  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  them,  they  might  be  banished  to  Alexandria,  the  wife  to  her  husband,  the  daugh- 
ters to  their  father."  When  she  saw  them  inflexible  lo  her  remonstrances,  forgetting 
herself,^  she  implored  them  at  least  to  save  the  hves  of  the  princesses  her  daughters, 
both  of  an  age  to  inspire  the  most  inveterate  and  furious  enemies  with  compassion; 
but  her  discourse  made  no  imjDression  upon  the  minds  of  those  barbarians.  Having 
torn  her  in  a  nnanner  from  the  arms  of  her  household  gods,  they  stabbed  her  to  death 
in  the  sight  of  her  two  daughters,  and  soon  after  cut  their  throats,  already  stained 
and  covered  w^ith  the  blood  of  their  mother.  What  was  still  more  deplorable  in  their 
destiny  was,  that  immediately  after  their  death,  an  order  of  the  people  came  lor  spar- 
ing their  lives. 

From  compassion,  the  people,  in  a  moment,  proceeded  to  rage  and  flary  against 
those  who  had  been  so  hasty  in  the  execution,  and  had  not  left  them  time  for  reflec- 
tion or  repentance.  They  demanded  that  magistrates  should  be  nominated  io  the 
room  of  Andranadorus  and  Themistus.  They  were  a  long  time  in  suspense  upon 
this  choice.  At  length  some  person  in  the  crowed  of  the  people  happened  to  name 
Epicydes;  another  immediately  mehtioned  Hippocrates.  Those  tw^o  persons  were 
demanded  with  so  much  ardour  by  the  multitude,  which  consisted  of  citizens  and 
soldiers,  that  the  senate  could  not  prevent  their  being  created. 

The  new  magistrates  did  not  immediately  discover  the  design  they  had  in  view  of 
reinstating  Syracuse  in  the  interest  of  Hannibal;  but  they  had  seen  with  pain  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken  before  they  were  in  office.  For  immediately  after 
the  re-establishment  of  hberty,  ambassadors  had  been  sent  to  Appius,  to  propose  re- 
newing the  alliance  broken  by  Hieronymus.  He  had  referred  them  to  Marcellus, 
who  was  lately  arrived  in  Sicily  with  an  authority  superior  to  his  own.  Marcellus, 
in  his  turn,  sent  deputies  to  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse,  to  treat  of  peace. 

On  arriving  there,  they  found  the  state  of  affairs  much  altered.  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes,  at  first  by  secret  practices,  and  afterwards  by  open  complaints,  had  inspir- 
ed the  people  with  great  aversion  to  the  Romans;  giving  out,  that  designs  were  form- 
ed tor  putting  Syracuse  into  their  hands.  The  behaviour  of  Appius,  w^ho  had  ap- 
proached the  entrance  of  the  port  with  his  fleet,  to  encourage  the  party  in  the  Ro- 
man interest,  strengthened  those  .suspicions  and  accusations  so  much,  that  the  people 
ran  tumultuously  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  landing,  in  case  they  should  have  that 
design. 

In  this  trouble  and  confusion, -it  was  thought  proper  to  summon  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  Opinions  diliered  very  much  in  it;  and  the  heat  of  debates  giving  reason 
to  fearsome  sedition,  Apollonides,  one  of  the  principal  senators,  made  a  discourse 
very  suitable  to  the  conjuncture.  He  intimated,  "that  no  city  was  ever  nearer  its 
destruction  or  preservation  than  Syracuse  actually  was  at  that  time:  that  if  they  all 
with  unanimous  consent  should  join  either  the  Romans  or  Carthaginians,  their  con- 
dition Avould  be  happy:  that  if  they  were  divided,  the  war  would  not  be  more  ardu- 
ous nor  more  dangerous  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  than  betw^een  tfie 
Syracusans  themselves  against  each  other;  as  both  parties  must  necessarily  have, 
within  the  circumference  of  their  owm  walls,  their  own  troops,  armies,  and  generals: 
that  it  was  therefore  absolutely  requisite  to  make  their  agreement  and  union  among 
themselves  their  sole  care  and  application;  and  that  to  know  which  of  the  two  alli- 
ances w^as  to  be  preferred,  was  now  the  most  important  question:  that  for  the  rest, 
the  authority  of  Hiero,  in  fiis  opinion^  ought  to  carry  it  against  that  of  Hieronymus; 
and  that  tlie  amity  of  the  Romans,  happily  experienced  for  fifty  years  together,  seem- 
ed preferable  to  tliat  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which  they  could  not  much  rely  for 
the  present,  and  with  which  they  had  as  Httle  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  regard  to 
the  past.  He  added  a  last  motive,  of  no  little  force,  which  was,  that  in  declaring 
against  the  Romans,  they  would  have  the  war  immediately  upon  their  hands;  where- 
as, on  the  side  of  Carthage,  the  danger  was  more  remote." 

The  less  passionate  this  discourse  appeared,  the  more  effect  it  liad.     It  Induced 
them  to  desire  the  opinion  of  the  several  bodies  of  the  state;  artd  the  principal  officers 
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of  the  troops,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners,  were  requested  to  confer  together.  The 
affair  was  long  discussed  with  c^reat  warmth.  At  length,  as  it  appeareci  that  tliere 
was  no  present  means  for  supporting  the  war  against  tlie  Romans,  a  peace  with  them 
was  resolved  on,  and  ambassadors  sent  to  conclude  it. 

Some  days  after  this  resolution  had  been  taken,  the  Leontincs  sent  to  demand  aid 
of  Syracuse,  for  the  defence  of  their  froniiers.  This  deputation  seemed  to  come  very 
seasonably  tor  reheving  the  city  from  a  turbulent,  unruly  multitude,  and  removing 
their  no  less  dangerous  leaders:  Four  thousand  men  were  ordered  to  march  under 
the  command  of  Hippocrates,  of  whom  they  were  glad  to  be  rid,  and  who  was  not 
sorry  himself  tor  the  occasion  they  gave  him  to  embroil  afiairs:  for  he  no  sooner  arrived 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province,  than  he  plundered  it,  and  cut  in  pieces  a 
body  of  troops  sent  by  Appius  to  its  deience.  Marccllus  complained  to  the  Syracus- 
ans  of  this  act  of  hostility,  and  demanded  that  this  strantrer  should  be  banished  from 
Sicily,  with  his  brother  Epicydes,  who  having  re])aired  about  the  same  time  to  Leon- 
tium,  had  endeavoured  to  embroil  the  inhabitants  with  tbe  people  of  Syracuse, 
by  exhorting  them  to  resume  their  liberty  as  well  as  the  Syracusans.  The  city 
of  the  Leontines  was  dependent  on  Syracuse,  but  yjretented  at  this  time  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  and  to  act  independently  of  the  Syracusans,  as  an  entirely  free  city. 
Hence,  when  the  Syracusans  sent  to  complain  of  the  hostilities  committed  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  the  Leontines 
replied,  that  they  had  not  empowered  the  Syracusans  to  make  peace  for  them  with 
the  Romans. 

The  deputies  of  Syracuse  related  to  Marcellus  this  answer  from  the  Leontines,  who 
were  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  their  city,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  declare  war 
against  them,  without  any  infraction  of  the  treaty  made  Avith  them.  He  mnrched 
immediately  to  Leontiura,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  at  the  inst  attack.  Hippo- 
crates and  Epicydes  Hed.  All  the  deserters  found  in  the  place,  to  tlie  number  of  two 
thousand,  were  put  to  the  sword;  but  as  soon  as  the  city  was  taken,  all  the  Leontines 
and  other  soldiers  were  spared,  and  even  every  thing  taken  from  them  was  restored, 
except  what  was  lost  in  the  first  tumult  of  a  city  carried  by  storm. 

Eight  thousand  troops,  sent  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  the  aid  of  Marcellus, 
met  a  man  on  their  march,  who  gave  them  a  lalse  account  of  what  had  passed  at  the 
taking  of  Leontium;  exaggerating  with  artful  malice  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans,  who, 
he  falsely  affirmed,  had  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  as  well  as  the  troops  sent 
thither  by  the  Syracusans. 

This  artful  falsehood,  which  they  fully  believed,  inspired  them  with  compassion 
for  their  companions.  They  expressed  their  indignation  by  their  murmurs.  Hippo- 
crates and  Epicydes,  who  were  before  well  known  to  these  troops,  appeared  at  the 
very  instant  of  this  trouble  and  tumult,  and  put  themselves  under  their  protection, 
not  having  any  other  resource.  They  were  received  with  joy  and  acclamations. 
The  report  soon  reached  the  rear  of  the  army,  where  the  commanders,  Dinomenes 
and  Sosis  were.  When  they  were  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  they  advan- 
ced hastily,  blamed  the  soldiers  for  having  received  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  and  gave  orders  for  their  being  seized  and  bound.  The 
soldiers  opposed  this  with  violent  menaces;  and  the  two  generals  sent  expresses  to 
Syracuse,  to  inform  the  senate  of  Avhat  had  passed. 

The  army,  however,  continued  its  march  toward  Megara;  and  upon  the  way  met 
a  courier  prepared  by  Hippocrates,  who  was  charged  with  a  letter,  which  seemed  to 
be  written  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse, to  Marcellus.  They  praised  him  for  the 
slaughter  he  had  made  at  Leontium,  and  exhorted  him  to  treat  all  the  mercenary 
soldiers  in  the  same  manner,  in  order  that  Syracuse  might  at  length  be  restored  to  its 
liberty.  The  reading  of  this  forged  letter  enraged  the  mercenaries,  who  composed 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  body  of  troops.  They  were  for  falling  upon  the  few  Syracus- 
ans among  them,  but  were  prevented  from  that  violence  by  Hippocrates  and  Epi- 
cydes; not  from  motives  of  pity  or  humanity,  but  that  they  might  not  entirely  lose 
their  hopes  of  re-entering  Syracuse.  They  sent  a  man  thither,  whom  they  had 
gained  by  bribes,  who  related"^the  storaiing  of  Leontium  conformable  to  the  first  ac- 
count. Those  reports  were  favourably  received  by  tlie  multitude,  who  cried  out  that 
the  gates  should  be  shut  against  the  Romans.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived 
about  the  same  time  before  the  city,  which  they  entered,  partly  by  force,  and  partly 
by  the  assistance  of  the  friends  they  had  within  it.  They  killed  the  magistrates,  and 
took  possession  of  the  city.  The  next  day  the  slaves  were  made  free,  the  prisoners 
set  at  liberty,  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  elected  into  the  highest  offices,  in  a 
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ttimultuoiis  assembly.    Syracuse  in  this  manner,  after  a  short  irradiation  of  Uberty, 
sunk  again  into  its  former  slavery. 

SECTION  II. MARCELLUS  BESIEGES    SYRACUSE.       THE    DREADFUL    MACHINES  OF  ARCHI- 
MEDES, WHO  IS  KILLED. 

Affairs  being  in  this  state,  Marcellus  thought  proper  to  quit  the  country  of  "the 
Leontines,  and  advance  toward  Syracuse.  When  he  was  near  it,  he  sent  deputies  to 
inform  tlie  inhabitants,  that  he  came  to  restore  liberty  to  the  Syracusans,  and  not 
with  intent  to  make  war  upon  them.  They  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city. 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  went  out  to  meet  them;  and  having  lieard  their  proposals, 
replied  haughtily,  that  if  the  Romans  intended  to  besiege  their  city,  they  should  soon 
be  made  sensible  of  thg  dilFerence  between  attacking  Syracuse  and  attacking  Leon- 
tium.  Marcellus  therefore  determined  to  besiege  the  place  by  sea  and  land;*  by  land 
on  the  side  of  Hexapyla;  and  by  sea,  on  that  of  the  quarter  Achradina,  the  walls  of 
which  were  Vi^ashed  by  the  waves.f 

He  ^ave  Appius  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  and  reserved  that  of  the  fleet  to 
himselt^.  It  consisted  of  sixty  galleys  of  five  benches  of  oars,  which  were  full  of  sol- 
diers, armed  with  bows,  slings,  and  darts,  to  clear  the  walls.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  vessels,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  machines  used  in  attacking  places. 

The  Romans  carrying  on  their  attacks  at  two  different  places,  Syracuse  was  in 
great  consternation  and  apprehended  that  nothing  could  resist  so  terrible  a  power,  and 
such  mighty  efforts:  and  it  would  indeed  have  been  impossible  to  have  resisted  them, 
without  the  assistance  of  Archimedes,  whose  wonderful  industry  wa*s  every  thing  to 
the  Syracusans.  He  had  taken  care  to  supply  the  walls  with  all  things  necessary  to 
a  good  defence.  As  soon  as  his  machines  began  to  play 'on  the  land  side,  they  dis- 
charged upon  the  infantry  all  sorts  of  darts,  and  stones  of  enormous  weight,  which 
were  throwm  with  so  much  noise,  force,  and  rapidity,  that  nothing  could  oppose  their 
shock.  They  beat  down  and  dashed  to  pieces  all  before  them,  and  occasioned  a  ter- 
rible disorder  in  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers. 

Marcellus  succeeded  no  better  on  the  seaside.  Archimedes  had  disposed  his  ma- 
chines in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  darts  to  any  distance.  Though  the  enemy  lay 
far  from  the  city,  he  reached  them  with  his  larger  and  more  forcible  balistee  and  cata- 
pultee.  When  they  overshot  their  mark,  he  had  smaller,  proportioned  to  the  distance; 
which  threw  the  Romans  into  such  confusion  as  made  them  incapable  of  attempting 
any  thino-. 

This  was  not  the  greatest  danger.  Archimedes  had  placed  lofty  and  strong  ma- 
chines behind  the  walls,  which  suddenly  letting  fall  va,st  beams,  with  an  immense 
weight  at  the  end  of  them,  upon  the  ships,  sunk  them  to  the  bottom.  Besides  this, 
he  caused  an  iron  grapple  to  be  let  down  by  a  chain;  the  person  who  guided  the  ma- 
chine, having  caught  hold  of  the  head  of  a  shi])  with  his  hook,  by  the  means  of  a  weight 
let  down  within  the  walls,  it  was  lifted  up,  and  set  upon  its  stern,  and  held  so  for 
some  time;  then  by  letting  go  the  chain,  either  by  a  wheel  or  a  pulley,  it  was  let  fall 
?.gain  with  its  whole  weight  either  on  its  head  or  side,  and  often  entirely  sunk.  At 
other  times  the  machines,  dragging  the  ship  toward  the  shore  by  cords  and  hooks, 
after  having  made  it  whirl  about  a  great  while,  dashed  it  to  pieces  against  the  points 
of  the  rocks  which  projected  under  the  Avails,  and  thereby  destroyed  all  within  it. 
Galleys  frequently  seized  and  susperided  in  the  air,  were  whirled  about  with  rapidity, 
exhibiting  a  dreadful  sight  to  the  spectators;  after  which  they  were  let  fall  into  the 
sea,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  with  all  that  were  in  them. 

Marcellus  had  prepared,  at  great  expense,  machines  called  sambucse,  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  musical  instrument  of  that  name.  He  selected  eight  galleys  of  five 
benches  for  that  use,  which  were  joined  together  by  pairs,  the  oars  being  removed 
from  the  sides  of  the  vessels  next  each  other.  This  machine  consisted  of  a  ladder  of 
the  breadth  of  four  feet,  which,  v/lien  erect,  was  of  equal  height  with  the  walls.  It 
was  laid  at  length  upon  the  sides  of  two  galleys  joined  together,  and  extended  con- 
siderably beyond  their  beaks;  upon  the  masts  of  these  vessels  were  affixed  cords  and 
pulleys.  When  it  was  to  work,  the  cords  were  made  fast  to  the  extremity  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  men  upon  the  poop  drew  it  up  by  the  help  of  the  pulleys;  others  at  the 
head,  assisted  in  raising  it  with  levers.      The  galleys  afterwards  being  advanced  to 

*Tl>c  tlcseriplion  of  Syrnciisc  may  l)e  seen  in  Book  VIII.  Chap.  2.  Sect.  1. 
t  A.  M.  3790.    Ant.  J.  C.  214.    Liv.  1.  xxiv.  u.  33, 34.  Tlut.  in  Msircel.  p.  30ii— 307.  Tolyb.  1.  viii.p.  515— iia* 
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the  foot  of  the  walls,  the  machines  were  applied  to  them.  The  bridge  of  the  sambucee 
was  then  let  down,  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  drawbridge,  upon  which  the  besiegers 
passed  to  the  walls  of  the  place  besieged. 

This  machine  had  not  the  expected  eflect.  While  it  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  walls,  Archhnedcs  discharged  a  stone  upon  it  that  weighed  from  one  tliousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  twelve  thousand  pounds,*  then  a  second  and  immediately 
after  a  third;  all  which,  striking  against  it  with  dreadful  force,  boat  down  and  broke 
its  supports,  and  gave  the  galleys  upon  whicli  it  stood  such  a  shock,  that  they  parted 
from  each  other. 

Marcellus,  almost  discouraged,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  retired  as  fast  as  possihle 
with  his  galleys,  and  sent  orders  to  his  land  forces  to  do  the  same.  He  called  also  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  Avas  resolved  the  next  day,  before  sunrise,  to  endeavour  to 
approach  the  walls.  They  were  in  hopes  by  this  means  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  machines,  which,  for  want  of  distance  proportioned  to  their  force,  would  be  ren- 
dered ineffectual. 

But  Archimedeshad  provided  against  all  contingencies.  He  had  prepared  machines 
long  before,  as  we  have  already  observed;  that  carried  to  all  distances  a  proportion- 
ate quantity  of  darts,  and  beams,  which  being  very  short, lequiped  less  lime  for  pre- 
paring them,  and  were  of  course  more  frequenlly  discliarged.  He  haci  besides 
made  small  chasms  or  loop-holes  in  the  wall  at  little  distances,  where  he  had  placed 
scorpions,t  which,  not  carrying  far,  wounded  tiiose  who  approached,  without  being 
perceived  but  by  the  effect. 

When  the  Romans,  according  to  their  design,  had  gained  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and 
thought  themselves  very  well  cov'ered,  they  found  themselves  exposed  either  to  a 
great  number  of  darts,  or  overwhelmed  with  huge  stones,  which  fell  directly  upon 
their  heads,  there  being  no  part  of  the  Avail  which  did  not  continually  pour  that  mortal 
hail  upon  them.  This  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  they  were  no  sooner  removed, 
than  a  new  discharge  of  dans  overtook  tliem  in  their  retreat;  so  that  they  lost  great 
numbers  of  men,  and  almost  all  their  galleys  were  disabled  or  beaten  to  pieces,  with 
out  being  able  to  revenge  their  loss  in  the  least  upon  their  enemies:  tor  Archimedes 
had  planted  most  of  his  machines  in  security  behind  the  walls;  and  the  Romans,  says 
Plutarch,  repulsed  by  an  infinity  of  wounds,  without  seeing  the  place  or  hand  from 
which  they  came,  seemed  to  fight  in  reality  with  the  gods. 

Marcellus,  though  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  not  knowing  how  to  oppose  the  ma 
chines  of  Archimedes,  could  not  however,  forbear  pleasantries  upon  them.  "Shall  we 
persist,"  said  he  to  his  workmen  and  engineers,  "in  making  war  Vv^iththisBriareusof 
a  geometrician,  who  treats  my  galleys  and  sarabucas  so  rudely?  He  infinitely  exceeds 
the  fabled  giants  with  their  hundred  hands,  in  his  perpetual  and  surprising  discharges 
upon  us."  Marcellus  had  reason  for  refering  to  Archimedes  only;  for  the  Syracusans 
were  really  no  more  than  members  of  the  engines  and  machines  of  that  great  geome« 
trician,  who  was  himself  the  soul  of  all  their  ])owers  and  operations.  All  other  arms 
were  unemployed;  for  the  city  at  that  time  made  use  of  none,  either  defensive  or  of^ 
fensive,  but  those  of  Archimedes. 

Marcellus  at  length,  perceiving  the  Romans  so  much  intimidated,  thatif  they  saw 
upon  the  walls  only  a  small  cord,  or  the  least  piece  of  Vv'ood,  they  would  immediately 
fly,  crying  out,  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  discharge  some  dreadful  machine  upon 
them,  he  renounced  his  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  a  breach  in  the  place,  gave  over 
his  attacks,  and  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The  Romans  conceiv^ed  they  had 
no  other  resource  than  to  reduce  the  great  number  of  people  in  the  city  by  famine, 
in  cutting  off  all  provisions  that  might  be  brought  to  them  either  by  sea  or  land. 
During  the  eight  months  which  they  besieged  the  city,  there  were  no  kinds  of  strata^ 
gem  which  they  did  not  invent,  nor  any  actions  of  valour  left  untried,  except  the  as- 
sault, which  they  never  dared  to  attempt  again.  So  much  force,  upon  some  occasions, 
have  a  sino-le  man,  and  a  sino-le  science,  when  rightly  applied.  Had  Syracuse  been 
deprived  of  the  sino-le  aid  of  Archimedes,  the  great  strength  of  the  Roman  arms  must 
inevitably  have  taken  the  city;  his  presence  alone  arrested  and  disconcerted  all  their 
desio-ns. 

We  here  see,  which  I  cannot  repeat  too  often,  how  much  interest  princes  have  in 
protecting  arts,  favouring  the  learned,  encouraging  academies  of  science  by  honour- 
able distinctions  and  actual  rewards,  which  never  ruin  or  impoverish  a  state.     I  say 

•  This  weight  was  computed  at  ten  tniintals-     The  quintal ,  which  tlie  Greeks  called  zxK^vrzv  was  of  several 
kiTi«^.     TJie  least  weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds;  the  largest  more  than  twelve  hunurec. 
t  The  scorpions  were  machines  similar  to  crois-bows,  which  the  aucieuU  uied  to  discJi»rce  darts  ana  iwmtl 
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nothin£^  in  this  place  of  the  birth  and  nobihty  of  Archimedes;  he  was  not  indebted  ta 
them  for  the  happiness  of  his  o-enius,  and  profound  knowledge:  I  consider  him  only  as 
a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  geometrician.  What  a  loss  Syracuse  would  have 
sustained,  if,  to  save  a  small  expense  and  pension  such  a  man  had  been  abandoned 
to  inaction  and  obscurity!  Hiero  was  far  from  such  a  conduct.  He  knew  all  the 
value  of  our  geometrician;  and  it  is  no  vulgar  merit  in  a  prince,  to  understand  that  of 
other  men.  He  placed  it  in  honour;  he  made  it  useful;  and  did  not  stay  till  occasion 
or  necessity  obliged  him  to  do  so;  which  would  have  been  too  late.  By  a  wise  fore- 
sight, the  true  character  of  a  great  prince  and  a  great  minister,  in  the  very  arms  of 
peace,  he  provided  all  that  was  necessary  for  supporting  a  siege,  and  making  war 
with  success;*  though  at  that  time  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  thing  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Romans,  with  whom  Syracifse  was  allied  in  the  strictest  manner. 
Hence  were  seen  to  arise  in  an  instant,  as  out  of  the  earth,  an  incredible  number  of 
machines  of  every  kind  and  size,  the  very  sight  of  which  was  sufficient  to  strike  armies 
with  terror  and  confusion. 

There  is,  among  these  machines,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  effects, 
what  might  tempt  us  to  call  their  reality  in  question,  if  it  were  allowable  to  doubt  the 
evidence  of  writers,  such,  for  instance,  as  Polybius,  an  almost  cotemporary  author, 
who  treated  of  facts  entirely  recent,  and  such  as  were  well  known  to  all  the  world. 
But  how  can  we  refuse  our  consent  to  the  united  authority  of  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
torians, in  regard  to  circumstances  of  which  whole  armies  were  witnesses  in  expe- 
riencing the  eliects,  and  which  had  so  great  an  influence  in  the  events  of  the  war? 
What  passed  in  this  siege  of  Syracuse  shows  how  high  the  ancients  had  carried  their 
genius  and  art  in  besieging  and  supporting  sieges.  Our  artillery,  which  so  perfectly 
imitates  thunder,  has  not  more  effect  than  tlie  engines  of  Archimedes,  if  they  have  so 
much. 

A  burning  glass  is  spoken  of,  by  means  of  which  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  burnt 
part  of  the  Roman  fleet.  It  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  invention;  but  as  no 
ancient  author  mentions  it,  it  is  no  doubt  a  modern  tradition  without  any  foundation. 
Burning-glasses  were  known  to  antiquity,  but  not  of  that  kind,  which  indeed  seemed 
impracticable. 

After  Marcellus  had  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse,  he 
left  Appius  before  the  place  with  two  thirds  of  the  army,  advanced  with  the  other 
into  the  island,  and  brought  over  some  cities  to  the  Roman  interest.t 

At  the  same  time,  Himilcon,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a 
great  army,  in  hopes  of  reconquering  it,  and  expelling  the  Romans. 

Hippocrates  left  Syracuse  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse  to  join 
him,  and  carry  on  the  war  in  concert  against  Marcellus.  F^picydes  remained  in  the 
city,  to  command  there  during  the  blockade. 

The  fleets  of  the  two  states  appeared  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  but 
that  of  the  Carthaginians,  seeing  itself  weaker  than  the  other,  was  afraid  to  venture 
a  battle,  and  soon  sailed  back  to  Carthage. 

Marcellus  had  continued  eight  months  before  Syracuse,  with  Appius,  when  the  year 
of  his  consulship  expired.  Liyy  places  the  expedition  of  Marcellus  in  Sicily,  and  his 
victory  over  Hippocrates  in  this  year,  which  must  have  been  the  second  of  the  siege. 
And  indeed,  Livy  has  given  us  no  account  of  this  second  year,  because  he  had  as- 
signed to  the  first  the  transactions  of  the  second;  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  no- 
thing memorable  occurred  in  it. 

Marcellus  therefore  entployed  a  great  part  of  the  second  year  of  the  siege  in  se- 
veral expeditions  into  Sicily.  In  his  return  from  Agrigentum,  upon  which  he  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  came  up  with  the  army  of  Hippocrates,  which  he 
defeated,  and  killed  above  eight  thousand  men.  This  advantage  kept  those  in  their 
duty  who  had  entertained  thoughts  of  going  over  to  the  Carthaginians.  After  gain- 
ing this  victory,  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  and  having  dismissed  Appius  for  Rome, 
who  went  thither  to  demand  the  consulship,  he  put  Crispinus  in  his  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign,  Marcellus,  almost  absolutely  despairing  of 
being  able  to  take  Syracuse,  either  by  force,  because  Archimedes  continually  opposed 
him  with  invincible  obstacles,  or  famine,  as  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  return- 
ed more  numerous  than  before,  easily  threw  in  convoys,  deliberated  whether  he  should 

*ln  pace,  ut  sapiens,  aptarit  idonea  bello.— Horat. 
And  wise  in  peace,  jirepared  the  arms  of  war. 
t  A.  M.  3791.    Aut.  J.  C,  213.    Livt  1.  xxiv,  n.  35,  35 
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continue  before  Syracuse  to  push  the  siege,  or  turn  liis  endeavours  against  Agrigen- 
tum.  But,  before  he  came  to  a  final  determination,  he  thought  itproj)er  to  Iry  whether 
he  could  make  himself  master  of  Syracuse  hy  some  secret  intcllio-ence.  There  were 
many  Syracusans  in  his  camp,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  in  the  bfginning  of  the 
troubles.  A  slave  of  one  of  these  secretly  carried  on  an  intrigue,  in  which  eighty  of 
the  principal  persons  of  the  city  engaged,  who  came  in  companies  to  consult  with  liiui 
in  his  camp,  concealed  in  barks  under  the  nets  of  fishermen.  The  conspiracy  was 
upon  the  point  of  taking  efiect,  when  a  person  named  Attains,  in  resentment  i'or  not 
having  been  admitted  into  it,  discovered  the  whole  to  Epicydes,  wtio  put  all  the  con- 
spirators to  death.* 

This  enterprise  having  miscarried  in  this  manner,  Marcellus  found  himself  in  new 
difficulties.  Nothing  employed  his  thoughts  but  the  grief  and  shame  of  raising  a  siege, 
after  having  consumed  so  much  lime,  and  sustained  the  loss  of  so  many  men  and  ships. 
An  accident  supplied  him  with  a  resource,  and  gave  new  life  1o  his  hopes.  Some  Ko- 
man  vessels  had  taken  one  Damippus,  whom  Epicydes  had  sent  to  negoiiate  with 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  The  Syracusans  expressed  a  great  desire  to  ransom  this 
man,  and  Marcellus  was  not  averse  to  it.  A  place  near  the  port  Trogilus  was  agreed 
on  for  the  conferences  concerning  the  ransom  of  the  prisoner.  As  the  deputies  went 
thither  several  times,  it  came  into  a  Roman  soldier's  thoughts  to  consider  the  wall  with 
attention.  After  having  counted  the  stones,  and  examined  with  his  eye  the  measure 
of  each  of  them,  upon  a  calculation  of  the  height  of  the  wall^  he  found  it  to  be  much 
lower  than  it  v/as  believed,  and  concluded,  that  with  ladders  of  a  moderate  size  it 
might  be  easily  scaled.  Without  loss  of  time,  he  related  the  whole  to  Marcellus.  The 
general  is  not  always  the  only  wise  man  in  an  army:  a  private  soldier  may  sometimes 
furnish  him  with  important  hints.  Marcellus  did  not  neglect  this  advice,  and  assur- 
ed him  of  its  reality  with  his  own  eyes.  Having  caused  ladders  to  be  prepared,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  festival  which  the  Syracusans  celebrated  for  three  days  in 
honour  of  Diana,  during  which  the  inhabitants  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  re- 
joicing and  mirth.  At  the  time  of  night  when  he  conceived  that  the  Syracusans,  af- 
ter their  debauch,  began  to  grow  drowsy  and  fall  asleep,  he  ordered  a  thousand  chosen 
troops  to  advance  in  profound  silence,  with  their  ladders  to  the  wall.  "When  they 
had  got  to  the  top  without  noise  or  tumult,  the  others,  encouraged  by  the  boldness  and. 
success  of  their  leaders,  followed.  These  thousand  soldiers,  taking  advantage  of  the 
enemy's  stillness,  who  were  either  drunk  or  asleep,  soon  scaled  the  wall.  Having 
thrown  down  the  great  gate  of  Hexapylum,  they  took  the  quarter  of  the  city  called 
Epipolis. 

It  was  then  no  longer  time  to  deceive,  but  to  terrify  the  enemy.  The  Syracusans, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  began  to  rouse  and  prepare  for  action.  Marcellus  made  all 
his  trumpets  sound  together,  which  so  frightened  and  alarmed  them,  that  all  the  in- 
habitants fled,  believing  every  quarter  of  the  city  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  The 
strongest  and  best  part,  however,  called  Achradina  w^as  not  j^et  taken,  because  sepa- 
rated by  its  walls  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Marcellus  at  daybreak  entered  Villanova,  or  the  new  city,t  by  the  quarter  called 
Tyche.  Epicydes"",  having  immediately  drawn  up  some  troops,  which  he  had  in  the 
isle  adjoining  to  Achradina,  marched  against  Marcellus;  but  finding  him  stronger  and 
better  attended  than  he  expected,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
quarter  Achradina. 

All  the  captains  and  officers  with  Marcellus  congratulated  him  upon  his  extraordi- 
nary success.  For  himself,  when  he  had  considered  from  an  eminence  the  loftmess, 
beautv,  aad  extent  of  that  city,  he  is  said  to  have  shed  tears,  and  to  have  deplored 
the  unhappy  condition  it  was'on  the  point  of  experiencing.  He  called  to  muid  two 
powerful  Athenian  fleets  which  had  been  sunk  before  this  city,  and  the  two  numerous 
armies  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  illustrious  generals  who  commanded  them;  the  many 
wars  sustained  Avith  so  much  valour  against  the  Carthaginians:  the  many  lanious  ty- 
rants and  potent  kino-s,  Hiero  particularly,  whose  memory  was  still  recent,  who  had 
sio-nalized  himself  by  so  many  royal  virtues,  and  still  more  by  the  important  services 
he  had  rendered  the  Roman  people,  whose  interests  had  always  been  as  dear  to  Inm 
as  his  own.     Moved  by  that  reflection,  he  believed  it  incumbent  upon  him,  belore  lie 

■A.M.  3792.    Ant.  J.  C.  212.    Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  2.3— "^l.  •   .    ,v      •.  j 

t  The  new  city,  or  NeapoHs,  was  called  Epipolis,  and  in  the  latter  times  had  been  taken  mto  the  citj,  and 
sarrouadtd  with  walls. 
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attacked  Aohradina,  to  send  to  the  besieged  to  exhort  them  to  surrender  voluntarily, 
and  prevent  the  ruin  of  their  city.     His  remonstrances  and  exhortations  were  in  vain. 

To  prevent  interruption  by  his  rear,  he  then  attacked  a  f(')rt  called  Euryelus,  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  ne\vt(V\vn,  and  commanded  tlie  whole  country  on  the  land 
side.     At\er  having  can-ied  it,  he  turned  all  his  etlorts  aij^ainst  Achradina. 

During  these  transactions,  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  arrived.  The  first,  with 
the  Sicilians,  having  placed  and  fortified  his  can)j)  near  the  great  gate,  and  giving 
the  signal  to  those  who  were  in  possession  of  Achradina,  attacked  the  old  camp  of 
the  Romans,  in  which  Crispinus  conmianded.  Epicydes  at  the  same  time  a  sortie 
upon  the  posts  of  Marcellus.  Neither  of  these  enterprises  was  successful.  Hippo- 
crates was  vigorously  repulsed  by  Crispinus,  who  pursued  liim  as  far  as  his  intrench- 
ments,  and  Marcellus  obliged  Epicydes  to  shut  himself  up  in  Achradina.  A^  it  was 
the  autumn,  there  happened  a  plague,  which  killed  great  numbers  in  the  city,  and 
still  more  in  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  camps.  The  distemper  was  not  extensive 
at  first,  and  proceeded  only  from  the  bad  air  and  season;  but  afterwards,  the  com- 
munication with  the  infected,  and  even  the  care  taken  of  them,  spread  the  contagion; 
from  whence  it  happened,  that  some,  neglected  and  absolutely  abandoned,  died  of 
the  violence  of  llie  malady,  and  others  received  help,  which  became  fatal  to  those 
Tvho  brought  it.  Death,  and  the  sight  of  the  unburied  corpses,  continually  presented 
a  mournfu  1  object  to  those  who  were  living.  Nothing  was  heard,  night  and  day, 
but  groans  and  lamentations.  At  length,  their  being  accustomed  to  the  evil  had  har- 
dened their  hearts  to  such  a  degree,  and  so  tar  extinguished  all  sense  of  compassion 
in  them,  that  they  not  only  ceased  to  grieve  for  the  dead,  but  left  them  wishout  inter- 
ment. Nothing  was  to  be  seeil  every  where  but  dead  bodies,  exposed  to  the  view 
of  those  who  expected  the  same  fite.  The  Carthaginians  suflered  much  more  from 
it  than  the  others.  As  they  had  no  place  to  retire  to,  they  almost  all  perished,  with 
their  generals  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon.  Marcellus,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
disease,  had  brought  his  soldiers  into  the  city,  where  the  roofs  and  shade  were  of 
great  relief  to  them,  he  lost,  however,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  men. 

Bomilcar  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  had  made  a  second  voyage 
to  Carthage  to  bring  back  reinlorcements,  returned  with  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ships,  and  seven  hundred  transports.  He  was  prevented  by  cantrary  winds  from 
doubling  the  cape  of  Pachynus.  Epicydes,  who  feared  that  if  those  winds  continued, 
this  fleet  might  be  discouraged  and  returned  lo  Africa,  left  Achradina  to  the  care  of 
the  generals  of  the  mercenary  troops,  and  went  to  Bomilcar,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
try  the  event  of  a  naval  battle.  Marcellus,  seeing  the  troops  of  the  Sicilians  increase 
every  day,  and  that  if  he  delayed,  and  suflered  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  Syracuse,  he 
should  be  very  much  pressed  at  the  same  lime  both  by  sea  and  land,  resolved, 
though  not  strong  in  ships,  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  As  soon 
as  the  high  winds  abated,  Bomilcar  stood  to  sea  in  order  to  double  the  cape;  but 
when  he  saw  the  Roman  ships  advance  toward  him  in  good  order,  he  on  a  sudden, 
for  what  reason  is  not  stated,  took  to  flight,  sent  orders  lo  the  transports  to  regain 
Africa,  and  retired  to  Tarentum.  Epicydes,  who  had  been  disappointed  in  such 
great  hopes,  and  was  apprehensive  of  returning  to  a  city  already  half  taken,  made 
sail  for  Agrigentum,  rather  with  design  to  wait  the  event  of  the  siege  in  that  place, 
than  to  make  any  new  attenjpt  from  thence. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians,  that  Epicydes  had  quitted 
Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginians  Sicily,  they  sent  deputies  to  Marcellus,  after  having 
sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  besieged,  to  treat  of  the  conditions  upon  which  Syra- 
cuse should  surrender.  It  was  readily  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  that  what  had  apper- 
tained to  the  kings  should  appertain  to  the  Romans;  that  the  Sicilians  should  retain 
all  the  rest,  with  their  laws  and  liberty.  After  these  preliminaries  they  demanded  a 
conference  with  those  whom  Epicydes  had  charged  with  the  government  in  his  ab- 
sence. They  told  them  that  they  had  been  sent  by  the  army  to  Marcellus,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  in  order  that  all  the  Sicilians,  as  well  without  the  city,  might 
have  the  same  fate,  and  that  no  separate  convention  might  be  made.  Having  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  to  confer  with  their  friends  and  relations,  after  hav- 
ing informed  them  of  what  they  had  already  agreed  with  Marcellus,  and  giving  them 
assurances  that  their  lives  would  be  safe,  they  persuaded  them  to  begin  by  removing 
the  three  governors  whom  Epicydes  had  left  in  his  place;  which  was  immediately 
put  in  execution. 

After  which,  having  assembled  the  people,  they  represented,  "that  for  whatever 
miseries  they  had  suilered  till  then,  or  should  suflcr  from  thenceforth,  they  ought  not 
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to  accuse  fortune,  as  it  depended  upon  themselves  alone  to  put  an  end  to  them:  tliat 
if  the  Romans  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  it  was  out  of  aflection,  not 
enmity,  to  the  Syracusans:  that  it  was  not  till  after  they  had  been  apprized  of  the 
oppressions  they  sulfered  from  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  tho!>e  ainl)ilious  agents  of 
Hannibal,  and  afterwards  of  Hieronymus,  that  Ihcy  had  taken  arms  arid  begun  the 
siege  of  the  city,  not  to  ruin  it,  but  to  destroy  its  tyrants;  that  as  Hippocrates  was 
dead,  Epicydes  no  longer  in  Syracuse,  his  lieutenants  slain,  and  the  CarthaLrinians 
dispossessed  of  Sicily,  both  by  sea  and  laud,  what  reason  could  the  Romans  now  have 
for  not  inclining  as  much  to  preserve  Syracuse,  as  if  HierO;  the  sole  example  of  faith 
to  ihem,  were  still  alive?  That  neither  the  city  nor  the  inhabitants  had  any  tiling  to 
fear  but  for  themselves,  if  they  suffered  the  occasion  of  renewing  their  amity  with 
the  Romans  to  pass:  that  they  never  had  st)  favourable  an  op])ortunity  as  the  present, 
being  just  delivered  from  the  violent  government  of  their  tyrants;  and  that  tiie  first 
use  they  should  make  of  their  liberty^  was  to  return  to  their  duty." 

This  discourse  was  perfectly  well  perceived  by  all.  It  was,  however,  judged  pro- 
per to  create  new  magistrates  before  the  nomination  of  deynities;  the  latter  of  whom 
were  chosen  from  among  the  former.  The  deputy  Avho  spoke  in  their  name,  and  who 
was  instructed  solely  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  that  Syracuse  might  not  be  des- 
troyed, addressed  himself  to  Mercellus  to  this  eflect:  "It  was  not  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse wMio  first  broke  the  alliance,  and  declared  war  against  you,  but  Hyronymus, 
less  criminal  still  to  Rome  than  to  his  country;  and  afterwards,  when  the  place  was 
restored  by  his  death,  it  was  not  any  Syracusans  that  infi'inged  it,  but  the  tyrant's 
instruments,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  They  were  the  enemies  who  made  war 
against  you,  after  liaving  made  us  slaves,  either  by  violence,  or  fraud  and  perfidy; 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  had  any  times  of  liberty,  that  have  not  also  been 
times  of  peaee  with  you.  At  present,  as  soon  as  we  become  masters  of  ourselves,  hy 
the  deatli  of  those  who  held  Sicily  in  subjection,  we  come  the  very  instant  to  deliver 
up  to  you  our  arms,  our  persons,  our  walls,  and  our  city,  determined  not  to  refuse  any 
conditions  you  shall  think  fit  to  impose.  For  the  rest,"  continued  he,  addressing  iiim- 
self  to  Marcellus,  "your  interest  is  as  much  concerned  as  ours.  The  gods  have  granted 
you  the  glory  of  having  taken  the,  finest  and  most  illustrious  city  possessed  by  tlie 
Greeks.  All  we  have  ever  achieved  either  by  sea  or  land,  augments  and  adorns  your 
triumph.  Fame  is  not  sufficient  to  make  known  the  greatness  and  strength  of  the  city 
you  have  taken;  posterity  can  judge  of  them  only  by  its 'own  eyes.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  should  show  to  all  travellers,  from  whatever  part  of  the  universe  they  come, 
sometimes  the  trophies  we  have  obtained  from  the  Athenians  and  Carthaginians,  and 
some  times  those  you  have  acquired  iwm  us;  and  that  Syracuse,  thus  placed  for  ever 
under  the  protection  of  Marcellus,  may  be  a  lasting,  and  eternal  monument  of  the 
valour  and  clemency  of  him  who  took  and  preserved  it.  It  is  unjust,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  Hieronymus  should  have  more  weight  with  you  than  that  of  Hiero.  The 
latter  was  mucli  longer  your  friend  than  the  former  was  your  enemy.  Permit  me  to 
say  that  you  have  experienced  the  amity  of  Hiero;  but  the  foolish  enterprises  of  Hi- 
eronymus have  fallen  solely  upon  his  own  head." 

The  difficulty  was  not  to  obtain  what  they  demanded  from  Marcellus,  but  to  pre- 
serve tranquillity  and  union  among  those  in  that  city.  The  deserts,  convinced  that 
they  should  bedehvered  up  to  the  Romans,  inspired  the  foreign  soldiers  with  the 
same  fear.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  having  therefore  taken  arms,  while  the  de- 
puties were  still  in  the  camp  of  Marcellus,  they  began  by  cutting  tiie  throats  of  the 
magistrates  newly  elected;  and  dispersing  themselves  on  all  sides,  they  put  all  whom 
they  met  to  the  sword,  and  plundered  whatever  fell  in  their  way.  That  they  might 
not  be  without  leaders,  they  appointed  six  officers,  three  to  command  in  Achradina, 
and  three  in  the  isle.  The  tumult  being  at  length  appeased,  the  foreJiin  troops  Avere 
informed  from  all  hands,  that  it  was  concluded  wnth  the  Romans,  that  then-  case 
should  be  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  deserters.  At  the  same^momcnt,  the  depu- 
ties sent  to  Marcellus  arrived,  who  fully  undeceived  them. 

Among  those  who  commanded  in  Syracuse,  there  was  a  Spaniard  named  Mercius, 
whom  thev  found  means  to  corrupt.  He  gave  up  the  gate  near  the  fountam  Are- 
thusa,  to  soldiers  sent  by  Marcellus  in  the  night  to  take  possession  of  it.  At  day- 
break the  next  morning,'  Marcellus  made  a  false  attack  at  Achradina,  to  draw  all  the 
forces  of  the  citadel  and  the  isle  adjoining  to  it,  to  that  side,  and  to  facilitate  the 
throwing  some  troops  into  the  isle,  which  would  be  unguarded  by  some  vessels  he 
had  prepared.    Every  thing  succeeded  according  to  his  plan.    The  soluierS;  whom 
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those  vessels  had  landed  in  the  isle,  finding  almost  all  the  posts  abandoned,  and  the 
gates  by  Avhich  the  o-arrison  of  the  citadel  had  marched  out  ai!,'ainst  Marcellus  still 
open,  took  possession  of  them  after  a  slight  encounter.  Marcellus,  having  received 
advice  that  he  was  master  of  the  isle,  and  a  part  of  Achradina,  and,  that  Mercius, 
with  the  body  under  his  command,  had  joined  his  troops,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be 
sounded,  that  the  treasm-es  of  the  kings  might  not  be  plundered.  They  did  not 
amount  to  as  much  as  was  imagined, 

The  deserters  having  escaped  by  a  passage  expressly  left  open  for  them,  the  Sy- 
racusans  opened  all  their  gatejs  to  Marcellus,  and  sent  deputies  to  him  with  instruc- 
tions to  demand  nothing  farther  from  him  than  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  them- 
selves and  children.  MarccHus  having  assemhled  his  council,  and  some  Syracusans 
who  were  in  his  camp,  gave  his  answer  to  the  deputies  in  their  presence:  "that  Hiero 
for  fifty  years  had  not  done  the  Roman  people  more  good,  than  those  who  have  been 
masters  of  Syracuse  some  years  past  had  intended  to  do  them  harm;  but  that  their 
ill-will  had  fallen  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that  they  had  .punished  themselves  lor 
their  violation  of  treaties,  in  a  more  severe  manner  than  the  Romans  could  have  de- 
sired: that  he  had  besieged  Syracuse  during  three  years,  not  that  the  Roman  people 
might  reduce  it  to  slavery,  but  to  prevent  the  chiefs  of  the  revolters  from  continuing 
their  oppression:  that  he  had  undergone  many  fatigues  and  dangers  in  so  long  a 
siege;  but  that  he  thought  he  had  made  liimself  ample  amends  by  the  glory  of  having 
taken  that  city,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  saved  it  from  the  entire  ruin  it  seemed 
to  deserv^e. 

After  having  placed  a  guard  upon  the  treasury,  and  safeguards  in  the  houses  of 
the  Syracusans  who  had  withdrawn  into  his  camp,  he  abandoned  the  city  to  be 
plundered  by  his  troops.  It  is  reported,  that  the  riches  which  were  pillaged  in  Sy- 
racuse at  this  time,  exceeded  all  that  could  have  been  expected  at  the  taking  of 
Carthage  itself 

An  unhappy  accident  interrupted  the  joy  of  Marcellus,  and  gave  him  a  very  sensible 
affliction.  Archimedes,  at  a  time  when  all  things  Avhere  in  confusion  at  Syracuse, 
shut  up  in  his  closet  like  a  man  of  another  world,  wlio  had  no  regard  for  what  pass- 
ed in  this,  was  intent  upon  the  study  of  some  geometrical  figure;  and  not  only  his 
eyes,  but,  the  Vv^hole  faculties  of  his  soul  Avere  so  engaged  in  this  contemplation,  that 
he  had  neither  heard  the  tumult  of  the  Romans,  universally  busy  in  plundering,  nor 
the  report  of  the  city's  being  taken.  A  soldier  came  suddenly  in  upon  him,  and  or- 
dered him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus.  Archimedes  desired  him  to  stay  a  moment, 
till  he  had  solved  his  problem,  and  finished  the  demonstration  of  it.  The  soldier,  who 
regarded  neither  his  problem  nor  the  demonstration,  enraged  at  this  delay,  drew  his 
sword  and  killed  him.  Marcellus  was  exceedingly  afflicted  when  he  heard  the  news 
of  his  death.  Not  being  able  to  restore  him  to  life,  of  which  he  would  have  been 
very  glad,  he  applied  himself  to  honour  his  memory  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He 
made  a  diligent  search  after  all  his  relations,  treated  them  with  great  distinction,  and 
granted  them  peculiar  privileges.  As  for  Archimedes,  he  caused  his  funeral  to  be  ce- 
lebrated in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him  among  the  great 
persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most  at  Syracuse. 


ARTICLE  III. 


ABRIDGMENT    OF    THE    HISTORY    OP    SYRACUSE. 
SECTION    I. TOMB    OF    ARCHIMEDES    DISCOVERED    BY    CICERO. 

Archimedes,  in  his  will,  had  desired  his  relations  and  friends  to  put  no  other  epi- 
taph on  his  tomb,  after  his  death,  than  a  cylinder  circumscribed  by  a  sphere,  and  to 
note  below  them  the  relation  which  those  two  solids,  the  thing  containing,  and  the 
contained,  have  to  each  other.  He  might  have  filled  up  the  bases  of  the  columns  of 
his  tomb  with  relievos,  wherein  the  whole  history  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  might  have 
been  carved,  and  himself  appearing  like  anotlier  Jupiter  thundering  upon  the  Ro- 
mans; but,  he  set  an  infinitely  higher  value  upon  a  discovery,  a  geom.etrical  demon- 
stration, than  upon  all  the  so-much  celebrjited  machines  of  his  invention. 

Hence  he  chose  rather  to  do  himself  honour  Avith  posterity,  by  the  discovery  he 
had  made  of  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base  and  height; 
which  is  as  two  to  three. 
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The  Syracusans,  who  had  been  in  f()rmer  times  so  fond  of  the  sciences,  did  not 
long  retain  the  esteem  and  gratitude  they  owed  a  man  who  had  done  so  mucli  honour 
to  their  city.  Less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after,  Arcliimedes  was  so  ])er- 
fectly  forgotten  by  his  citizens,  notwiihstandino-  Ihc  great  services  he  had  done  them, 
that  they  denied  his  having  been  buried  at  Syracuse.  It  is  from  Cicero  we  have 
this  circumstance. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  qua-stor  in  Sicily,  his  curiosity  induced  liim  to  make  a 
search  after  the  tomb  of  Archimedes;*  a  curiosity  that  became  a  man  of  Cicero's 
genius,  and  which  merits  the  imitation  of  all  Avho  travel.  Tlie  Svracusans  assured 
him  that  his  search  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  that  there  was  no  such  monument 
among  them.  Cicero  pitied  their  ignorance,  which  only  served  to  increase  his  desire 
of  making  that  discovery.  At  length,  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  he  perceived, 
without  the  gate  of  the  city,  facing  Agrigentum,  among  a  great  number  of  tombs  in 
that  place,  a  pillar  almost  entirely  covered  with  thorns  and  brambles,  through  which 
he  could  discern  the  figure  of  a  sphere  and  cylinder.  Those  who  have  any  taste  lor 
antiquities  may  easily  conceive  the  joy  of  Cicero  upon  this  occasion.  He  cried  out, 
*'that  he  had  found  what  he  looked  for."t  The  place  was  immediately  ordered  to  be 
cleared,  when  they  saw  the  inscription  still  legible,  though  part  of  the  lines  were  ob- 
hterated  by  time:  so  that,  says  Cicero,  in  concluding  his  account,  the  greatest  city 
of  Greece,  and  most  flourishing  of  old  in  the  studies  of  science,  would  not  have  known- 
the  treasure  it  possessed,  if  a  man,  born  in  a  country  considered  almost  as  barbarous, 
had  not  discovered  for  it  the  tomb  of  its  citizen,  so  highly  distinguished  by  force  and 
penetration  of  mind.]: 

We  are  obliged  to  Cicero  for  having  left  us  this  curious  and  elegant  account;  but 
we  cannot  easily  pardon  him  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  speaks  at  first  of 
Archimedes.  It  is  in  the  beginning,  where,  intending''  to  compare  the  unhappy 
Hfe  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  with  the  felicity  of  one  passed  in  sober  virtue,  and 
abounding  with  wisdom,  he  says,  "I  will  not  compare  the  lives  of  a  Plato  or  an  Ar- 
chitas,  persons  of  consummate  learning  and  wisdom,  with  that  of  Dionysius,  the 
most  horrid,  the  most  miserable,  and  the  most  detestable  that  can  be  imagined.  I 
shall  have  recourse  to  a  man  of  his  own  city;  a  little,  obscure  person,  who  lived 
many  years  after  him.  I  shall  produce  him  from  his  dust,§  and  bring  him  into  view 
with  his  rule  and  compasses  in  his  hand."||  Not  to  mention  the  birth  of  Archimedes, 
whose  greatness  was  of  a  different  class,  the  greatest  geometrician  of  antiquity, 
whose  sublime  discoveries  have  in  all  ages  been  the  admiration  of  the  learned,  should 
Cicero  have  treated  this  man  as  little  and  obscure^  as  a  common  artificer  employed 
in  making  machines,  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  because  the  Romans,  with  whom  a  taste 
for  geometry,  and  such  speculative  sciences,  never  gained  much  ground,  esteemed 
nothing  great  but  what  related  to  government  and  policy? 

"Orabunt  causas  melius  coelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  siclcra  diccnt: 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memeuto."     Virgil.  JEa.  6. 

"Let  others  better  mould  the  ruimiug  mass 
Of  metals,  and  iuform  the  breathing  brass, ' 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  mai'ble  foce; 
Plead  better  at  the  bar,  describe  the  skies. 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  when  they  rise 
But,  Rome,  'tis  thine  alone  with  awCul  sway- 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey. 
Disposing  peace  and  war,  thy  own  majestic  way." — Drydeii. 

SECTION  II. SUMMARY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SYRACUSE. 

The  island  of  Sicilv,  with  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  extending  between  the  txvo' 
seas,  composed  what  i;j  called  Gra?cia  Major,  in  opposition  to  Greece  properly  called,, 
which  had  peopled  all  those  countries  by  its  colonies. 

Syracuse  was  the  most  considerable  city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  most  ])owerfuI 
of  ail  Greece.  It  w^as  founded  by  Architas  the  Corinthian,  in  the  tlnrd  year  of  the 
seventeenth  Olympiad.* 

*  Cic  Tnsc.  Q«ffist.  1.  v.  n.  64.  66.  .      t  'E-.^ ,.«,  in  verb.  Archim.  

±  Ita  nobilissima  Greceia:  eivitas,  quondam  vero  etiam  doctissima.  sni  civis  mn.is  acutus.mi  monurnentnm 
i^norasset,  nisi  ab  l.omine  Arpinate  dld.cisset.  5  He  nuan.  llu-  .Inst  ..,ed  bv  j,^cnmKnc.ani.. 

*U  Non  ergo  jam  cum  hujus  vita,  qua  tetrius,  miserins,  dotestabilu.s  cxcu-uaiv  nihil  possum  I  atom  ant 
Archite  viiam  comparabo,  doctorum  Uninum  et  pUu.L-sapicnt.nn.  Ex  cadcm  uvbeHumilemllomunaiJtieme, 
palverc  et  radio  excitabo,  qui  niuUis  annis  po»t  tmt,  Arclmuedeui.  HA.  fti-  ^stw. 
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The  two  first  ages  of  its  history  are  very  obscure,  and  therefore  we  are  silent  upon 
them.  It  does  not  begin  to  be  known  till  after  the  reign  of  Gelon,  and  furnishes  in 
the  sequel  many  great  events,  for  the  space  of  more  than  two  hundred  years.  During 
all  that  time  it  exhibits  a  j^erpetual  alternative  oi' slavery  under  the  tyrants,  and  liber- 
ty under  a  popular  government,  till  Syracuse  is  at  length  subjected  to  the  Romans, 
and  makes  part  of  their  empire. 

I  have  treated  all  these  events,  except  the  last,  in  the  order  of  time.  But  as  they 
occur  in  ditierent  sections,  and  are  dispersed  in  different  books,  I  have  thought  proper 
to  unite  them  here  in  one  point  of  view,  that  their  series  and  connexions  might  be 
more  evident,  from  their  bein,^  shown  together  and  in  general,  and  the  places  pointed 
out  where  they  are  treated  with  due  extent. 

Gelon.  The  Carthaginians,  in  concert  with  Xerxes,  having  attacked  the  Greeks 
who  inhabited  Sicily,  while  that  prince  was  employed  in  making  an  irruption  into 
Greece;  Gelon,  who  had  made  himself  master  of' Syracuse,  obtained  a  celebrated 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae.  Hamil- 
car,  their  general,  was  killed  in  this  battle.  "^Historians  speak  differently  of  his  death, 
whicli  has  occasioned  my  falling  into  a  contradiction.  For,  on  one  side  I  suppose, 
with  Diodorus  Siculus,*  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Sicilians  in  the  battle;  and  on  the 
other,  I  say,  after  Herodotus,  that  to  avoid  the  shame  of  surviving  his  defeat,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  pile,  in  which  he  had  sacrificed  human  victims.f 

Gelon,  upon  returning  from  his  victory,  repaired  to  the  assembly  without  arms  or 
guards,  to  give  the  people  an  account  of  his  conduct.  He  was  chosen  king  unani- 
mously. He  reigned  five  or  six  years,  solely  employed  in  the  truly  royal  care  of 
making  his  people  happy.     Book  II.'  Part  ii. — B.  VII.  Ch.  ii.  Sect,  l.t 

Hiero  I.  Hiero,  the  eldest  of  Gelon's  brothers,  succeeded  him.  The  beginning  of 
his  reign  was  worthy  of  great  praise.  Simonides  and  Pindar  celebrated  him  in  emu- 
lation of  each  other.  The  latter  part  of  it  did  not  answer  the  former.  He  reigned 
eleven  years.     Book  VII.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  1.  3d  division.§ 

Thrasybulus.  Thrasybulus,  his  brother,  succeeded  him.  He  rendered  himself 
odius  to  all  his  subjects,  by  his  vices  and  cruelty.  They  expelled  him  from  the  throne 
and  city,  after  a  reign  of  one  year.    B.  VII.  Chap.  ii.  Sect.  1.  3d  division.|| 

TIMES  OF   LIBERTY. 

After  his  expulsion,  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  enjoyed  their  liberty  for  the  space  of 
almost  sixty  years.11 

An  annual  festival  was  instituted,  to  celebrate  the  day  upon  which  their  hberty 
was  re-established. 

SYRACUSE  ATTACKED  BY  THE  ATHENIANS. 

During  this  short  interval,  the  Athenians,  animated  by  the  warm  exhortations  of 
Alcibiades,  turned  their  arms  against  Syracuse;  this  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  How  fatal  the  event  of  this  war  was  to  the  Athenians,  may  be  seen, 
B.  Vil.  Ch.  iii.  end  of  Sect.  6.** 

Dionysius  the  elder.  The  reign  of  this  prince  is  famous  for  its  length  of  thirty- 
eiirht  years;  and  still  more  for  the  extraordinary  events  witti  which  it  was  attended. 
Book  ii.  Part  i.  Ch.  1.— B.  I.  Part  ii.  Ch.  l.ft 

Dionysius  the  younger.  Dionysius,  son  of  the  elder  jDionysius,  succeeded  him. 
He  contracted  a  particular  intimacy  with  Plato,  who  went  to  his  court  at  the  request 
of  Dion,  the  near  relation  of  Dion^'^sius,  and  had  frequent  conversations  with  him. 
He  did  not  long  improve  from  the  wise  precepts  of  that  philosopher,  b^t  soon  aban- 
doned himself  to  all  the  vices  and  excesses  which  attend  tyranny.|| 

Besieged  by  Dion,  he  escaped  from  Sicily,  and  retired  into  Italy.§§ 

Dion's  excellent  qualities.     He  was  assassinated  in  his  own  house  by  Callippus.I|j| 

Thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  Dion,  Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dionysius  the 
younger,  expelled  Callippus,  and  established  himself  in  Syracuse.  During  the  two 
years  of  his  reign,  Sicily  was  agitated  by  great  commotions.^H 

Dionysius  the  younger,  taking  advantage  of  these  troubles,  re-ascended  the  throne, 
ten  years  after  having  quitted  it.t^ 

At  last,  reduced  by  Timoleon,  he  retired  to  Corinth.  Book.  II.  Part  iii.  Ch.  1. — B» 
XI.  Sect.  5.tt 

*  In  the  History  of  the  Cartbaffimans.  t  A.  M.  3520 

/       tA.  M.3525.  }A.  M.  3532-  flA.  M.3543, 

HA.  M.  3544.  •*  A.  M.  3583.  tf  A.  M.  3593.  ^t  A.  M.3(i32. 

J}AM.  3644.  jm  A.  M.  3640.  %%  A.  M.  3647.  |*  A.  M.  3554.  ^f  A.  M- 3657. 
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TIMES   OF  LIBERTY. 

Timoleon  restored  liberty  to  Syracuse.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  there  in  a 
fflorious  retirement,  beloved  and  honoured  bv  all  the  citizens  and  strano-ers  B.  Xl. 
Ch.  ii.  Sect.  6*  "  '^ 

This  interval  of  liberty  was  not  of  long  duration. 

Agathocles.  Agathocles.  in  a  short  tiVae  made  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse  B.  II. 
Part  ii.  Ch.  1.  near  the  end.f 

He  committed  unparalleled  cruelties. 

He  formed  one  of  the  boldest  designs  related  in  history,  carried  the  war  into  Africa; 
made  himself  master  of  the  strongest  places,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country. 

After  various  events,  he  perished  miserably.     He  reigned  about  twenty-eight  years. 

TIMES   OF  LIBERTY. 

Syracuse  took  new  life  again  for  some  time,  and  tasted  with  joy  the  sweets  of  iibertv.J 

But  she  suffered  much  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  disturbed  her  tranquillity  "by 
continual  wars. 

She  called  in  Pyrrhus  to  her  aid.  The  rapid  success  of  his  arms  at  first,  gave  him 
great  hopes,  which  soon  vanished.  Pyrrhus,  by  a  sudden  retreat,  plunged  the  Syra- 
cusans  into  new  misfortunes.    B.  I.  Part  ii.  Chap.  2.  near  the  end.    B.  XVI.  Sect.  7.§ 

Hiero  II.  They  were  not  happy  and  in  tranquillity  till  the  reign  of  Hiero  II.  which 
was  very  long  and  almost  always  pacific. 

Hieronymus.  He  reigned  scarcely  one  year.  His  death  was  followed  with  great 
troubles  and  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus. 

After  that  period,  what  passed  in  Sicily,  to  its  total  reduction,  is  httle  remarkable. 
There  were  still  some  remains  of  war  fomented  in  it  by  the  partisans  of  tyranny,  and 
the  CarthagiHians  who  supported  them;  but  those  wars  were  of  little  importance, 
and  Rome  was  soon  absolute  mistress  of  all  Sicily.  Half  the  island  had  been  a  Ro- 
man province  from  the  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  first  punic  war.  By  that  trea- 
ty, Sicily  was  divided  into  two  parts;  the  one  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  other  under  the  government  of  Hiero;  which  last  part,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Syracuse,  fell  also  into  their  hands. 

SECTION  III. REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OP  THE  SYRACUS- 

ANS,  AND  UPON  ARCHIMEDES. 

By  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  all  Sicily  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire;  but 
it  was  not  treated  as  the  Spaniards  and  Carthaginians  were  afterwards,  upon  whom 
a  certain  tribute  was  imposed  as  the  reward  of  the  victors  and  punishment  of  the 
vanquished.  "Quasi  victories  praemium,  ac  poena  belli,"  Sicily,  in  submitting  to  the 
Roman  people,  retained  all  her  ancient  rights  and  customs,  and  obeyed  them  upon 
the  same  conditions  she  had  obeyed  her  kings.||  And  she  certainly  well  deserved  that 
privilege  and  distinction.  She  was  the  first  of  all  Ibreign  nations  that  had  entered 
into  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Romans;  the  first  conquest  their  arms  had  the  glory- 
to  make  out  of  Italy;  and  the  first  country  that  had  given  them  the  grateful  experi- 
ence of  commanding  a  foreign  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Sicilian  cities  had 
expressed  an  unexampled  attachment,  fidelity,  and  affection  for  the  Romans.  The 
island  was  afterwards  a  kind  of  pass  for  their  troops  into  Africa;  and  Rome  would 
not  so  easily  have  reduced  the  formidable  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  if  Sicily  had 
not  served  it  as  a  magazine  abounding  with  provisions,  and  a  secure  retreat  for  tlieir 
fleet.  Hence,  after  the  taking  and  ruin  of  Carthage,  Scipio  Africanus  thought  him- 
self obliged  to  adorn  the  cities  of  Sicily  with  a  great  number  of  excellent  paintings 
and  curious  statues;  in  order  that  a  people,  who  were  so  highly  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Roman  arms,  might  be  sensible  of  its  effects,  and  retain  illustrious  monu- 
ments of  their  victories  among  them.1I 

•A.  IVf.  3658.  t  A.  M.  3685  t  A.  M.  3713.  ♦  A.  M.  372« 

8  Sicilife  civitates  sic  ij>  amicitiam  recepimus,  ut  eodera  jure  e»sent,quo  fuissent;  eadem  eoRditionepopulo  R. 
parerent,  qua  suis  antea  paiuisscnt.— Cic.  i  •■<        ■ 

H  Omniuin  nationum  exteraruai  prmceps  Sieilia  se  ad  amicitiam  fidemque  populi  R.  applicuit;  prima  omni- 
um, id  quod  oriiame.ituiu  impeiit  est,pr€>vincia  est  appellata;  prima  docuit  majores  nosiros,  quam  pricclarura 
esset  exteris  gentibus  inipeiaie.  Itaque  majoribus  no»ins  in  Africara  ex  hac  provincia  gradiiJ  imperii  lactiuest. 
Keque  enim  lam  fade  i-pes  Caithagii.is  tants  confidissent;  nisi  illiid,  et  rei  fniraentanse  subsid-.um,  et  i-ecepu- 
culum  classibus  no.tiis  patiret.  Quaie  P.  Afneanus,Carthafi:inedeleta,  Siculorum  urbei  Jipnumoimmentuqne 
pulcherrimisexornf.vii;  ut.quos  victoria  populi  R.  laetari  arbitrabatur,  apud  eos  monumeuU  vicioriae  pluniM 
eoliocaret.— Cic.  Ver.  3.  n.  2,  3. 

Vol.  Ii — bo. 
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Sicily  would  have  been  happy  in  bein^  governed  by  the  Romans,  if  they  had  al- 
ways given  her  such  magistrates  as  Cicero;  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  obligations  of 
their  otRce,  and,  intent  as  he  was,  upon  the  due  discharge  of  them.  It  is  highly 
pleasing  to  hear  him  complain  himself  upon  this  subject;  which  he  does  in  his  delence 
of  Sicily  against  Verres. 

After  having  invoked  the  gods  as  witnesses  of  the  sincerity  of  what  he  was  going 
to  expose,  he  says:  In  all  the  employments  with  which  the  Roman  people  have  hon- 
oured me  to  this  day,  I  have  ever  thought  myself  obliged,  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
religion,  worthily  to  discharge  the  duties  of  them.  When  I  was  made  quaestor,  I 
looked  upon  that  dignity,  not  as  a  gratuity  conferred  upon  me  for  my  particular  use, 
but  as  a  charge  confided  to  my  vigilance  arid  fidelity.  When  I  was  afterwards  sent 
to  act  in  that  office,  I  thought  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  me,  and  that  my  person  and 
administration  were  in  a  manner  exhibited  as  a  spectacle  to  the  view  of  all  the  world; 
and  in  this  thought,  I  not  only  denied  myself  all  pleasures  of  an  extraordinary  kind, 
but  even  those  that  are  authorized  by  nature  and  necessity.  I  am  now  intended  for 
^dile.  I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  that  however  honourable  this  dignity  seems  to  me, 
I  have  too  just  a  sense  of  its  weight,  not  to  have  more  solicitude  and  disquietude  than 
joy  and  pleasure  from  it;  so  much  do  I  desire  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  was  not  be- 
stowed on  me  by  chance,  or  the  necessity  of  being  filled  up,  but  confided  deservedly 
by  the  choice  and  discernment  of  my  country."* 

All  the  Roman  governors  were  far  from  being  of  this  character;  and  Sicily,  above 
all  other  provinces,  experienced,  as  Cicero  reproaches  Verres,  that  they  were  almost 
all  ol^them  like  so  many  tyrants,  who  believed  themselves  only  attended  by  the  fasces 
and  axes,  and  invested  with  the  authority  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  exercise  in  their 
province  an  open  robbery  of  the  public  with  impunity,  and  to  break  through  all  the 
barriers  of  justice  and  shame  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  man's  estate,  life,  house,  or 
even  honour,  were  safe  from  their  violence.! 

Syracuse,  from  all  we  have  seen  of  it,  ought  to  appear  like  a  vast  theatre,  on  which 
many  different  and  surprising  scenes  have  been  exhibited;  or  rather  like  a  sea,  some- 
times calm  and  untroubled,  but  oftener  violently  agitated  by  winds  and  storms,  always 
ready  to  overwhelm  it  entirely.  We  have  seen  in  no  other  republic  such  sudden^  fre- 
quent, violent  and  various  revolutions:  sometimes  enslaved  by  the  most  cruel  tyrants; 
at  others  under  the  government  of  the  wisest  kino-s:  sometimes  abandoned  to  theca- 
pricious  will  of  a  populace,  without  either  government  or  restriction;  sometimes  per- 
fectly docile  and  submissive  to  the  authority  of  law  and  the  empire  of  reason;  it  pass- 
ed alternately  from  the  most  insupportable  slavery  to  the  most  grateiiil  liberty;  from 
a  kind  of  convulsions  and  frantic  emotions,  to  a  wise,  peaceable,  and  regular  conduct. 
The  reader  will  easily  call  to  mind,  on  the  one  side,  Dionysius  the  elder  and  younger. 
Agathocles  and  Hieronymus,  whose  cruelties  made  them  the  objects  of  the  public 
hatred  and  detestation;  on  the  other,  Gelon,  Dion,  Timolcon,  and  the  two  Hieros, 
ancient  and  modern,  universally  beloved  and  revered  by  the  people. 

To  what  are  such  opposite  extremes  and  vicissitudes  so  contrary,  to  be  attributed? 
Undoubtedly,  I  think,  the  levity  and  inconsistency  of  the  Syracusans,  which  was  their 
distinguishing  characteristic,  had  a  great  share  in  them:  but  what  I  am  convinced 
conduced  the  most  to  them,  was  the  very  form  of  their  government,  compounded  of 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic,  that  is  to  say,  divided  between  the  senate  or  elders 
and  the  people.  As  there  was  no  counterpoise  in  Syracuse  to  support  a  right  balance 
between  those  two  bodies,  when  authority  inclined  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
the  government  presently  changed  either  into  a  violent  and  cruel  tyranny,  or  an  un- 
bridled liberty,  without  order  or  regulation.  The  sudden  conlusion  at  such  times  of 
all  orders  of  tlie  state,  made  the  way  to  the  severeign  power  easy  to  the  most  ambi- 
tious of  the  citizens:  to  attract  the  affection  of  their  country,  and  soften  the  yoke  to 

•  O  dii  iramortaln Ita  mihi  meam  roliintatem  speraque  leliquJE  vitie  vestra  populique  R.  existimatio 

eomprobct,  ut  ego  qiios  adhuc  inilii  mapistratus  jjopiilus  R.  niandavit,  sic  eos  accepi,  \it  me  omnium  officiorura 
obstrin^^i  religione  arbitraier.  Ita  qiiaslor  sum  factus,  ut  m>lii  honoiem  illiiui  non  tarn  datum  quam  creditum 
ac  commissum  putarem.  Sic  ohtiiiui  qu.fstiirani  in  jjiovincia,  ut  onuiium  oculcs  in  me  unum  conjeetos  arbitra- 
rei-:  ut  mequrKstuiamque  meam  quasi  in  aliquo  oibis  teiraa  llieatro  Ttrsaii  exiatimarem;  ut  omnia  semper,  quae 
jucunda  videiitur  esse,non  modo  his  e\ti-a(irduianiscui)iilitalibiis,sedetiam  ipsi  naturae  acnf'cessitati  densgarem. 
Nunc  ium  desi2;natu»  /KMi$.  Ita  mihi  di  os  omiies  pro|)itios  esse  velim,  ut  tamet<i  mihi  jucundissimus  est  hones 
populi,  lamen  ncquaquam  tantum  capio  volujjtaiis,  quantum  soliiMtndinis  ft  laboris.  ut  liasc  ipsa  sediiitas,  non 
quia  necr-s»e  fuit  alicui  candidatodata,  sed  quia  sic  oportuent  recte  coUocata,  etjudicio  populi  digno  in  Ioc«po8ita 
Cisevideaiur.— Cic.  Ver.  7.  35— .■J7. 

t  Numquam  tibi  reuit  in  mcnlem,  non  tibi  idcireo  fasces  et  secHies,  et  tantam  imperii  vim,  tantamque  orna- 
anentoruin  omnium  dip^nitatem  daiam;  ut  earum  rerum  ti  et  atictoritatc  omnia  repaf-ulajiins,  puduris,  et  officii 
pf:rfrinjfeiej;  ut  oKiuiiim  bona  pivrdam  tuam  dncert  s;  jiuliius  res  tuta,  nullius  domus  clauna,  nullius  Tita  septa, 
nitilius  pudicitia  muniia,  coMtra  tuam  cupiditatem  ti  audaciam  posset  esse.— Cic.  Vnr  n.  39. 
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their  fellow-citizens,  some  exercised  that  power  with  lenity,  wisdom,  equity,  and  popu- 
lar behaviour;  and  others,  by  nature  less  virtuously  inclined,  carried  it  to  the  last  ex- 
cess of  the  most  absolute  and  cruel  despotism,  under  pretext  of  supportincr  themselves 
against  the  attempts  of  their  citizens,  who,  jealous  of  their  liberty,  thought  every 
means  for  the  recovery  of  it  legitimate  and  laudable-  '  ^ 

There  v/ere  besides  other  reasons  that  rendered  the  government  of  Syracuse  diffi- 
cult, and  thereby  made  way  for  the  frequent  changes  it  underwent.  That  city  did' 
not  forget  the  signal  victories  it  had  obtained  against  the  formidable  power  of  Africa, 
and  that  it  had  carried  its  victorious  arms  and  terror  even'to  the  walls  of  Carthno-e; 
not  once  only,  as  afterwards  against  the  Athenians,  but  during  several  ages.  The 
high  idea  its  fleets  and  numerous  troops  suggested  of  its  maritime  power,  at  the  time 
of  the  irruption  of  the  Persians  into  Greece,  occasioned  its  pretending  to  equal  Athens 
in  that  respect,  or  at  least  to  divide  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  that  state. 

Besides  which,  riches,  the  natural  effect  of  commerce,  had  rendered  the  Syracus- 
ans  proud,  haughty,  and  imperious,  and  at  the  same  time  had  plunged  them  into  a 
sloth  and  luxury,  that  inspired  them  with  a  disgust  for  all  fatigue  and  application. 
They  generally  abandoned  themselves  blindly  to  their  orators,  who  had  acquired  an 
absolute  ascendant  over  them,  la  order  to  make  them  obey,  it  was  necessary  either 
to  flatter  or  reproach  them. 

They  had  naturally  a  fund  of  equity,  humanity  and  good  nature;  and  yet,  when 
influenced  by  the  seditious  discourses  of  the  orators,  they  would  proceed  to  excessive 
violence  and  cruelties,  which  they  immediately  after  repented. 

When  they  were  left  to  themselves,  their  liberty,  which  at  that  time  knew  no  bounds, 
soon  degenerated  into  caprice,  fury,  violence,  and  I  might  say  even  frenzy.  On  the 
contrary,  when  they  were  subjected  to  the  yoke,  they  becam^base,  timorous,  sub- 
missive, and  cringing  Uke  slaves.  But  as  this  condition  was  riolent,  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Greek  nation,  born  and  nurtured  in 
liberty,  the  sense  of  which  was  not  wholly  extinguished  in  them,  and  only  lulled  to 
sleep,  they  waked  from  time  to  time  from  their  lethargy,  broke  their  chains,  and  made 
use  of  them,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  expression,  to  beat  down  and  destroy 
the  unjust  masters  who  had  imposed  them. 

With  a  small  attention  to  the  whole  series  of  the  history  of  the  Syracusans,  it  may 
easily  be  perceived,  as  Galba  afterwards  said  of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  equally 
incapable  of  bearing  either  entire  liberty  or  entire  servituoe;*  so  that  the  ability  and 
policy  of  those  who  governed  them,  consisted  in  keeping  the  people  to  a  wise  medium 
between  those  two  extremes,  by  seeming  to  leave  them  an  entire  freedom  in  their  re- 
solutions, and  reserving  only  to  themselves  the  care  of  explaining  the  utility,  and 
facilitating  the  execution  of  good  measures;  and  in  this  the  magistrates  and  kings 
we  have  spoken  of  were  wonderfully  successful  under  whose  government  the  Syra- 
cusans always  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity,  were  obedient  to  their  princes,  and 
perfectly  submissive  to  the  laws.  And  this  induces  me  to  conclude,  that  the  revolu- 
tions of  Syracuse  were  less  the  eflect  of  the  people's  levity  than  the  fault  of  those 
who  governed  them,  who  had  not  the  art  of  managing  their  passions,  and  engaging 
their  affection,  which  is  properly  the  science  of  kings,  andof  all  vv  ho  command  others. 

*  Imperaturus  es  hominibus,  qui  nee  totam  serritutem^pati  poMunt,ne«  toum  lilxitatera,— Tacit.  Hi«t.  1*  i. 
c.  16, 
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PLAN. 

THIS  book  includes  the  space  of  sixty  years,  which  is  three  years  more  than  the  reign  of  Mith- 

ridates;  from  the  year  of  the  world  3880  to  the  year  3943. 

SECTION  I. 

MITHRIDATES  ASCENDS    THE    THRONE    OF  PONTUS.      LIBRARY    OF   ATHENS    CARRIED 

TO    ROME. 

JWiTHRiDATES,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  history  we  are  now  beginning,  and  who  ren- 
dered himself  so  famous  by  the  war  he  supported  during  almost  thirty  years  against 
the  Romans,  was  surnamed  Eupator.  He  was  descended  from  a  house  which  had 
given  a  long  succession  of  kings  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  first,  according  to 
some  historians,  was  Artabazus,  one  of  the  seven  princes  that  slew  tlie  Magi,  and 
set  the  crown  of  Persia  upon  the  head  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  rewarded  him  with 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  But,  besides  that,  we  do  not  find  the  name  of  Artabazus 
among  those  Persians,  many  reasons  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the  prince  of  whom 
we  speak  was  the  son  of  Darius,  the  same  who  is  called  Artabarzanes,  who  was 
competitor  with  Xerxes  for  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  was  made  king  of  Panlus  either 
by  his  father  or  his  brother,  to  console  him  for  the  preference  given  to  Xerxes- 
His  posterity  enjoyed  that  kingdom  during  seventeen  generations.  Mitliridates  Eu- 
pator, of  whom  we  shall  treat  in  this  place,  was  the  sixteenth  from  him. 

He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  reign.*  His  father,  before  his 
death,  had  appointed  him  his  successor,  and  had  given  him  his  mother  for  guardian, 
who  was  to  govern  jointly  with  him.  He  began  his  reign  by  putting  his  mother  and 
brother  to  death;  and  the  sequel  answered  but  too  well  to  such  a  beginning  of  it.t 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  except  that  one  of  the  Roman  gener- 
als, whom  he  had  corrupted  with  money,  having  surrendered,  and  put  him  into  pos- 
session of  Phrygia,  it  was  soon  after  taken  from  him  by  the  Romans,  which  gave 
rise  to  his  enmity  for  them.:{: 

Ariarathts  king  of  Cappadocia  being  dead,  Mithridates  caused  the  sons  he  had 
to  be  put  to  death,  though  their  mother  Laodice  was  his  own  sister,  and  placed  one 
of  his  own  sons,  at  that  time  very  young,  upon  the  throne,  giving  him  the  name  of 
Ariarathes,  and  appointing  Guardius  his  guardian  and  regent.§  Nicomedes  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  apprehended  that  this  increase  of  power  would  put  INIithridates  into  a 
condition  to  possess  himself  also  of  his  dominions  in  time,  thought  proper  to  set  up 
a  certain  young  man;  who  seemed  very  fit  for  such  a  part,  as  a  third  son  of  Ariara- 
thes. He  engaged  Laodice,  whom  he  had  espoused  after  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band, to  acknowledge  him  as  such;  and  sent  her  to  Rome,  to  assist  and  support,  by 
her  presence,  the  claim  of  this  pretended  son,  whom  he  carried  thither  along  with 
her.  The  cause  being  brought  before  the  senate,  both  parties  were  condemned, 
and  a  decree  passed,  by  which  the  Cappadocians  were  declared  free.  But  tiiey  said 
they  would  not  be  without  a  king.  The  senate  permitted  them  to  choose  whom  they 
thought  fit.  They  elected  Ariobarzanes,  nobleman  of  their  nation.  Sylla,  upon  his 
quitting  the  office  of  prastor,  was  charged  with  the  commission  of  establishing  him 
upoathe  throne.  That  was  the  pretext  for  this  expedition; but  the  real  motive  of  it 
was,  to  check  the  enterprises  of  Mithridates,  whose  power  daily  augmenting,  gave 
umbrage  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  executed  his  commission  the  following  year;  and 
after  having  defeated  a  great  number  of  Cappadocians,  and  a  much  greater  of  Ar- 
menians, who  came  to  their  aid,  he  expelled  Gordius  with  the  pretended  Ariarathes, 
and  set  Ariobarzanes  in  his  place.]] 

M.    M.3380,    Ant  J.C.I  4  fMemnon,  in  Excerptis  Photii.  c  33. 

±  Appian.  ia  Mithrid.  i,,  177, 178.  §  A.  M.  39U.    Awt.  J.  C.  »1, 

^  r  .  JAM,  S914.    Ant.  J.  €.90. 
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Whiie  Sylla  was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a  Persian,  named 
Orobazus,  arrived  at  his  camp  from  king  Arsaces,*  to  demand  the  alliance  and  ami- 
ty of  the  Romans.  Svlla  received  him  at  his  audience,  caused  three  seats  to  be 
placed  in  hit,  tent;  one  for  Ariobarzanes,  who  was  present;  another  for  Orobazus;  and 
that  in  the  middle  for  himself.  The  Parthian  kincr,  offended  atliis  deputy  for  having 
acquiesced  hi  this  instance  of  the  Roman  pride,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
is  the  first  lime  the  Parthians  had  any  intercourse  with  the  Romans. 

Mithridates  did  not  dare  at  that  time  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  Ariobarzanes; 
but  dissembling  the  mortification  that  conduct  of  tfi§  Romans  gave  him,  he  resolved 
to  take^an  opportunity  ol*  being  revenged  upon  them.  In  the  mean  time  he  applied 
himself" in  cultivating  ^ood  alliances  for  the  augmentation  of  his  strength,  and  began 
with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  a  very  powerful  prince.  Armenia  fiad  at  first  ap- 
pertained to  the  Persians;  it  came  under  the  Macedonians  afterwards;  and  upon  the 
death  of  Alexander,  made  part  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Syria.  Under  Antiochus  the 
Great,  two  of  his  generals,  Artaxius  and  Zadriades,  with  that  prince's  permission, 
established  themselves  in  this  province,  of  wliich  it  is  probable  they  were  before  go- 
vernors. After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  they  adhered  to  the  Romans,  who  acknow- 
ledged them  as  kings.  They  had  divided  Armenia  into  two  parts.  Tigranes,  of 
wliom  we  now  speak,  was  descended  from  Artaxius.  He  possessed  himself  of  all 
Armenia,  subjected  several  neighbouring  countries  by  his  arms,  and  thereby  formed 
a  very  powerful  kingdom.  Mithridates  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage, 
and  engaged  him  to  enter  so  far  into  his  project  against  the  Roma4is,  that  they 
agreed  that  Mithridates  should  have  the  cities  and  countries  they  should  conquer  for 
his  share,  and  Tigranes  the  people,  with  all  the  effects  capable  of  being  carried_^away. 

The  first  enterprise  and  act  of  hostility  was  committed  by  Tigranes,  who  deprived 
Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  the  Romans  had  put  him  into  possession,  and 
re-established  Ariarathes  the  son  of  Mithridates  in  it.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
happened  to  die  about  this  time;  his  eldest  son,  called  also  Nicomedes,  ought  natu- 
rally to  have  succeeded  him,  and  was  accordingly  proclaimed  king;  but  Mithridates 
setup  his  younger  brother  Socrates  against  him,  who  deprived  him  of  the  throne  by 
force  of  arms.  The  two  dethroned  kings  went  to  Rome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  senate, 
who  decreed  their  re-establishment,  and  sent  Manius  Aquilius  and  M.  Ahinius  to 
put  that  decree  in  execution.f 

They  were  both  reinstated.  The  Romans  advised  them  to  make  irruptions  ^into 
the  lands  of  Mithridates,  promising  them  their  support;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
ofther  dared  to  attack  so  powerful  a  prince  so  near  home.  At  length,  however,  Ni- 
comedes, at  the  joint  instances  of  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  he  had  promised  great 
sums  for  his  re-establishment,  and  of  his  creditors,  Roman  citizens  settled  in  Asia, 
who  had  lent  him  very  considerably  for  the  same  object,  could  no  longer  resist  their 
solicitations.  He  made  incursions  upon  the  lands  of  Mithridates,  ravaged  all  the 
low  country  as  far  as  the  city  Amastris,  and  returned  home  laden  with  booty,  which 
he  applied  to  discharging  part  of  his  debts. 

Mithridates  was  not  ignorant  by  whose  advice  Nicomedes  had  committed  this  ir- 
ruption. •  He  might  easily  have  repulsed  him,  having  a  great  number  of  good  troops 
on  foot;  but  he  did  not  take  the  field.  He  was  glad  to  place  the  wrong  on  the. 
side  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  a  just  cause  for  declaring  war  against  them.  He 
began  by  making  remonstrances  to  tlieir  generals  and  ambassadors.  Pelopidas  was 
at  the  head  of  this  embassy.  He  complained  of  the  various  contraventions  of  the 
Romans  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between  them  and  Mithridates,  and  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  protection  granted  by  them  to  Nicomedes  his  declared  enemy.  The 
ambassadors  of'  the  latter  replied  with  complaints  on  their  side,  of  Mithridates.  The 
Romans,  who  were  unwilling  to  declare  tfiemselves  openly  at  present,  gave  them  an 
answer  in  loose  and  general  terms;  that  the  Roman  people  had  no  intention  that  Mith- 
ridates and  Nicomedes  sfiould  injure  each  other. 

Mithridates,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  tliis  answer,  caused  his  troops  to  march 
immediately  into  Cappadocia,  expelled  Ariobarzanes  again,  and  set  his  son  Ariarathes 
upon  the  throne,  as  he  had  done  before.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  his  ambassadors 
to  the  Roman  generals  to  make  his  apology,  and  to  complain  of  them  again.  Pelo- 
pidas declared  to  them,  that  his  master  was  contented  that  the  Roman  people  shx)uld 

•Thi«  wM  Mithridates  II.  t  Strab.  1. 11,  p.  531,  532.  JA.  M.  3Q15.    Aut.  J.  C.  89 
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judge  in  the  affliir,  and  added,  that  he  had  already  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Rome. 
He  exhorted  them  not  to  undertake  any  thinor,  till  they  had  received  the  senate's  or- 
ders; nor  engage  rashly  in  a  war  that  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 
For  the  rest,  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  Mithridates,  in  case  justice  were  re- 
fused him,  was  ia  a  condition  to  obtain  it  himself.  The  Romans,  hiirhly  ollended  at 
so  haughty  a  declaration,  made  answer,  ihat  Mithridates  had  orders  inmiediatelv  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Cappadocia,  and  to  cease  to  disturb  Nicomedes  or  Ariobar- 
zanes.  They  ordered  Pelopidas  to  quit  the  camp  that  moment,  and  not  to  return, 
unless  his  master  obeyed.     The  other  ambassadors  were  no  better  received  at  Rome. 

The  rupture  Avas  then  inevitable;  and  the  Roman  generals  did  not  wait  till  the  or- 
ders of  the  senate  and  people  arrived;  which  was  what  Miihridates  had  desired.  The 
design  he  had  long  formed  of  declaring  war  against  the  Romans  had  occasioned  his 
having  made  many  alliances,  and  engaged  many  nations  in  his  interests.  Twenty- 
two  languages,  of  as  many  different  people,  were  reckoned  among  his  troops;  all 
which  Mithridates  himself  spoke  with  facility.  His  army  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  forty  thousand  horse;  witliout  including  one  hundred  and 
thirty  armed  chariots,  and  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sbips. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  action,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  his  troops  for  it, 
and  made  them  a  long  discourse,  to  animate  them  against  the  Romans.*  He  repre- 
sented to  them,  "that  there  was  no  room  for  examining  whether  war  or  peace  were 
to  be  preferred;  that  the  Romans,  by  attacking  them  first,  had  spared  them  that  in- 
quiry; that  their  business  was  to  fight  and  conquer;  that  he  assured  himself  of  success, 
if  the  troops  persisted  to  act  with  the  same  valour  they  had  already  shown  upon  so 
many  occasions,  and  lately  against  the  same  enemies,  whom  they  had  put  to  flight 
and  cut  to  pieces  in  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia;  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity  than  the  present,  when  the  Marsi  infested  and  ravaged  the  heart  of 
Italy  itselj';  when  Rome  was  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars,  and  an  innumerable  army  of 
the  Cimbri  from  Germany  overran  all  Italy;  that  the  time  w;»h  come  for  humbling 
those  proud  republicans,  who  had  the  same  view  with  regard  to  the  royal  dignity, 
and  had  sworn  to  pull  down  all  the  thrones  of  the  universe;  that  for  the  rest,  the  war 
his  soldiers  were  now  entering  upon,  was  highly  difl'erentfrom  that  they  had  sustain- 
ed with  so  much  valour  in  the  horrid  deserts  and  frozen  regions  of  Scythia,  that  he 
should  lead  them  into  the  most  fruitful  and  temperate  country  of  the  world,  abound- 
ing with  rich  and  opulent  cities,  which  seemed  to  ofler  themselves  an  easy  prey:  that 
Asia,  abandoned  to  be  devoured  by  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  proconsuls,  the  inex- 
orable cruelty  of  tax-tarmers,  and  the  crying  injustice  of  corrupt  judges,  held  the 
name  of  Roman  in  horror,  and  impatiently  expected  them  as  her  deliverers:  that  they 
followed  him  not  so  much  to  a  war  as  to  assured  victory  and  certain  spoils."t  The 
army  answered  this  discourse  with  universal  shouts  of  joy,  and  reiterated  protestations 
of  service  and  fidelity .+ 

The  Romans  had  formed  three  armies  out  of  their  troops  in  the  several  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  first  was  commanded  by  Cassius,  who  had  the  government  oi"  the  pro- 
vince of  Pergamus;  the  second  by  Manius  Aquilius;  the  third  by  Q.  Ojypius,  procon- 
sul in  the  province  of  Pamphylia.  Each  of  them  had  forty  thousand  men,  including 
the  cavalry.  Besides  these  troops,  Nicomedes  had  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  six  thou- 
sand horse.  They  began  the  war,  as  I  have  already  observed,  without  waiting  or- 
ders from  Rome,  and  had  carried  it  on  with  so  much  negligence,  and  so  little  conduct, 
that  they  were  ail  three  defeated  on  different  occasions,  and  their  armies  ruined.  Aqui- 
Hus  and 'Oppius  themselves  were  taken  prisoners,  and  treated  with  all  kinds  of  insult.-. 
Mithridates,  considering  Aquilius  as  the  principal  author  of  the  war,  treated  liim  with 
the  highest  indignities.  He  made  him  pass  in  review  before  the  troops,  and  present- 
ed him  as  a  sight  to  the  people,  mounted  on  an  ass,  obliging  him  to  cry  out  with  a  loud 

'I  have  ereatly  abridired  this  discoursa,  which  Justin  repeats  at  lenf!:fh,as  it -stood  in  Trocr-n  Pornpr-u^,  of 
whom  he  is  only  the  ep.toiii.zer.  The  discourse  is  a  specimen  of  thai  excellent  huioi.ai.  s  st)  le,  aiaJ  ou^ht  to 
niawe  U9  very  much  regret  the  loss  of  his  writings.  ,     .  -  .  .•   ,  „r,..^    „<.r.  <ni.i  r..r*;i. 

t  Nunc  se'diversu.n  belli  conduionem in-red..  Nera  neque  coelo  A«*  esse  temp^raiM.s  «  ''"';  "f^  solo  hm\- 
ins,  nee  urb.um  multitudu.eama.nius;  mag:uaM.,que  temporis  partem,  non  ut  mil. nam,  s.-d  ui  «'^  •»"»'•'  ^.  'J^^ 
ros  beliodubmm  f«e.li  magls  a«  uberi-taulumque  se  av.da  expec.at  Asia,  ut  *■''«'"  ;,7^'^"'*;'V\'i^.':," 
odium  Romt.mrum  incussit\apacitas  proconsulum,  sect.o  publ.canorum,  «=f ''""^^  »  V  "Tu  d  fa^.lt  of  ,  •  - 
publicanorum,  ",n  this  passagi,  properly  s.U.nfies  ihe  forcible  sale  ot  the  f""^*  "J  '  \''V;;*^'.V  catm  in  l,,u. . 
^ent  of  taxes  and  imposts,  had  their  estates  and  effect,  seized  ou  and  sold  by  i»';^  I '"^^  .<•■?''  ^  esl^.J^  e  htr  S 
"are  the  unjust  quirks  and  chicanery  xvh.ch  served  as  pretexts  for  depriving  tl.ej  .cl.  of  ihc.r  eslair*,  eilhti  upon 
aceouiit  of  taxes,  or  under  some  other  colour."  t  Ju»Uu.  i.  J8.  c.  J     /. 
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voice,  that  he  was  Manius  Aquilius.  At  other  times  he  obliged  him  to  walk  on  foot  with 
his  hands  fastened  by  a  chain  to  a  horse,  that  drew  him  along.  At  last  he  made  him 
swallow  molten  lead,  and  put  him  to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  torments.  The 
people  of  Miltylene  had  treacherously  delivered  him  up  to  Mithridates,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  sick,  and  had  retired  to  their  city  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

Mithridates,  who  was  desirous  of  gaining  the  people's  hearts  by  his  reputation  for 
clemency,  sent  home  all  the  Greeks,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  and  sujjplied  them 
with  provisions  for  their  journey."  That  instance  of  his  goodness  and  lenity  opened 
the  gates  of  all  the  cities  to  iiim.  The  people  came  out  to  meet  him  every  where 
with  acclamations  of  joy.  They  gave  him  excessive  praises,  called  him  the  preserver, 
the  father  of  the  people,  the  deliverer  of  Asia,  with  all  the  other  names  ascribed  to 
Bacchus,  to  which  he  had  a  just  title,  for  he  passed  for  the  prince  of  his  times,  who 
could  drink  most  without  being  disordered;  a  quality  he  valued  himself  upon,  and 
thought  much  to  his  honour.t 

The  fruits  of  his  first  victories  were  the  conquest  of  all  Bithynia,  from  which  Ni- 
comedes  was  driven,  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia,  lately  made  Roman  provinces;  of  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Paphlagonia,  and  several  other  countries. 

Having  ti)und  at  Stratonicea  a  young  maid  of  exquisite  beauty,  named  Monima, 
he  took  her  along  with  him  in  his  train. 

Mithridates,  considering  that  the  Romans,  and  all  the  Italians  in  general,  who  were 
at  that  time  in  Asia  Minor,  upon  difil^rent  affairs,  carried  on  secret  intrigues  much  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  interests,  sent  private  orders  from  Ephesns,  where  he  then  was, 
to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  magistrates  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  to 
massacre  them  all  upon  a  certain  day.4:  The  women,  children,  and  domestics  were 
included  in  this  prescription.  To  these  orders  were  annexed  a  prohibition  to  give  in- 
terment to  those  who  should  be  killed.  Their  estates  and  efiects  were  to  be  confiscated 
for  tiie  use  of  the  king  and  the  murderers.  A  severe  fine  was  laid  upon  such  as  should 
conceal  the  living  or  bury  the  dead;  and  a  reward  appointed  for  whoever  discovered 
those  that  were  hid.  Liberty  was  given  to  the  slaves  who  killed  their  masters;  and 
debtors  forgiven  half  their  debts,  for  killing  their  creditors.  The  recital  only  of  this 
sanguinary  order  is  enough  to  make  one  tremble  with  horror.  What  then  must  have 
been  the  desolation  in  all  these  provinces,  when  it  was  put  in  execution!  Eighty  thou- 
sand Romans  and  Italians  were  butchered  ia  consequence  of  it.  Some  make  the  slain 
amount  to  almost  twice  that  number.§ 

Having  been  informea  that  there  was  a  great  treasure  at  Cos,  he  sent  people 
thither  t(r seize  it.  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  had  deposited  it  there,  when  she 
undertook  the  war  in  Phoenicia,  against  her  son  Lathyrus.  Besides  this  treasure, 
they  found  eight  hundred  talents,  which  the  Jews  in  Asia  Minor  had  deposited  there, 
when  they  saw  the  war  ready  to  break  out.|| 

All  those  who  had  found  means  to  escape  this  general  slaughter  in  Af  ia,  had  taken 
refuge  at  Rhodes,  which  received  them  with  joy^and  aflbrded  them  a  secure  retreat. 
Mithridates  laid  siege  to  that  city  ineffectually,  wfiich  he  xvas  soon  obliged  to  raise, 
after  havinir  been  in  danger  of  being  taken  himself  in  a  sea-fight,  wherein  he  lost  many 
of  his  ships'^. 

When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Asia  Minor,  Mithridates  sent  Archelaus,  one 
of  his  generals,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  into  Greece. 
That  general  took  Athens,  and  chose  it  for  his  residence,  giving  all  orders  from 
hence  in  regard  to  the  war  on  that  side.  During  his  stay  there,  he  engaged  most 
of  the  cities'and  states  of  Greece  in  the  interests  of  his  master.  He  reduced  Delos 
by  force,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  reinstated  them  in  the  possession 
of" it.  He  sent  them  the  sacred  treasure,  kept  in  that  island  by  Aristion,  to  whom  he 
gave  two  thousand  men  rs  a  guard  for  the  money.  Aristion  was  an  Athenian  phi^ 
kjsopher,  of  the  sect  of  Epicurus.  He  employed  the  two  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand to  seize  all  authority  at  Athens,  where  he  exercised  a  most  cruel  tyranny, 
jiutting  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  and  sending  many  to  Mithridates,  upon  pretence 
tfiat  they  were  of  the  Roman  faction.** 

'    *Diod. in  Excerpt  Vales,  p.  401.     Atben.  1.  v.p.  213      Cic.  Ornt.  pro  Flacco,  n.  6©.     tPlut.  Sympnf.l.i.  p.,fla4. 
J  Is  Mno  die,  ttita  Asia,  lot  iii  eiritatibus,  uuo  mmtio,  uique  una  literarum  iignificauone,  cires  Romano  necan- 
do«  trucidandosqiie  dtnutavit. — Cic. 

«  A.  jM.3916.     Ant.J.C.  B8.     Appian.  p.   185.     Cic.  in  orat. pro  Lfge   Manii.  "• ". 
I  Appian.  p.  186.    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  X'V.  c.  12,  ^  Appian.  p.  186—188.     Diod.  in  Esctrpt.  p.  403 

•  •plut  mSylla.  p.  438.-461.    Appian.  in  Mithrid.  p.  188—197. 
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Such  was  the  state  ofaflfairs  when  Sylla  was  charged  with  the  war  against  Mith- 
ridates.  He  set  out  immediately  for  Greece  with  five  legions,  and  someljohorts  and 
cavalry.  Mithridates  was  at  that  time  at  Pergamus,  where  he  distributed  riches, 
governments,  and  other  rewards  to  his  Inends.* 

Upon  Sylla's  arrival,  all  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  except  Athens  which, 
subjected  to  the  tyrant  Aristion's  yoke,  was  obiio-ed  unwillingly  to  oi)pose  him.  The' 
Roman  general  having  entered  Attica,  divided  his  troops  iTjto  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  he  sent  to  besiege  Aristion  in  the  citv  of  Athens,  and  with  the  other  marched  in 
person  to  the  port  of  Pirteus,  which  was  a  kind  of  second  city,  wl)ere  Archolaus  had 
shut  himself  up,  relying  upon  the  strength  of  the  place,  the  walls  being  almost  sixty 
feet  high,  and  entirely  of  hewn  stone.  '  The  work  was  indeed  very  strong,  and  had 
been  raised  by  the  order  of  Pericles  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  hopes  of  vic- 
tory depending  solely  upon  this  port,  he  had  fortified  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  height  of  the  walls  did  not  amaze  Sylla.  He  employed  all  sorts  of  engines  in 
battering  it,  and  made  continual  assaults.  If  he  had  waited  a  little,  he  might  have 
taken  the  higher  city  without  striking  a  blow,  which  was  reduced  by  famine  to  the 
last  extremity.  But  being  in  haste  to  return  to  Rome,  and  apprehending  the  changes 
that  might  happen  there  in  his  absence,  he  spared  neither  danger,  attacks,  nor  expense, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  tliat  war.  Without  enumerating  the  rest  of  the 
warlike  stores  and  equipage,  twenty  thousand  mules  were  constantly  employed  in 
Working  the  nrachinesonly.  Wood  happening  to  fall  short,  from  the  great  consump- 
tion made  of  it  in  the  machines,  which  were  often  either  broken  or  spoiled  by  the 
vast  weight  tiiey  carried,  or  burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  did  not  spare  the  sacred  groves. 
He  cut  down  the  trees  in  the  walks  of  the  Academy  and  LyccEum,  Avhich  were  the 
finest  and  best  planned  in  the  subrubs,  and  caused  the  high  walls  that  joined  the  port 
to  the  city  to  be  demolished,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  ruins  in  erecting  his  works 
and  carrying  on  his  approaches. 

As  he  had  occasion  for  great  sums  of  money  in  this  war,  and  desired  to  attach  the 
soldiers  to  his  interests,  and  to  animate  them  liy  great  rewards,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  inviolable  treasures  of  the  temples,  and  caused  the  finest  and  most  precious  gifts, 
consecrated  at  Eprdaurus  and  Olympia,  to  be  brought  from  thence.  He  wrote  to 
the  Amphictyons  assembled  at  Delphos,  "that  they  would  act  wisely  in  sending  him 
the  treasures  of  the  god,  because  they  would  be  more  secure  in  his  hands;  and  if  he 
should  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  them,  he  would  return  the  value  after  the  war."  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  one  of  his  friends,  named  Caphis,  a  native  of  Phocis,  to  Delphos, 
to  receive  all  those  treasures  by  weight. 

When  Caphis  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  was  afriad,  out  of  reverence  for  the  god,  to 
meddle  with  the  gifts  consecrated  to  him,  and  wept,  in  the  presence  of  the  Amphicty- 
ons, the  necessity  miposed.upon  him.  Upon  which  some  person  there  having  said,  that 
he  heard  the  sound  of  Apollo's  lyre  from  the  inside  of  the  sanctuary,  Caphis,  whether 
he  really  believed  it,  or  was  lor  taking  that  occasion  to  strike  Sylla  with  a  religious 
awe,  wrote  him  an  account  of  what  happened.  Sylla,  deriding  his  simplicity,  replied, 
"that  he  was  surprised  he  should  not  comprehend,  that  singing  \yas  a  sign  of  joy,  and 
by  no  means  of  anger  and  resentment;  and  therefore  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take 
the  treasures  boldly,  and  be  assured,  that  the  god  saw  him  do  it  with  pleasure,  and 
gave  them  to  him  himself." 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion-,  observes  upon  the  difference  between  the  ancient  Ro- 
man generals,  and  those  of  the  times  we  now  speak  of.  The  ibrmer,  whom  merit 
alone  had  raised  to  office,  and  who  had  no  views  from  employments  but  the  public 
good,  knew  how  to  make  the  soldiers  lespect  and  obey  them,  without  de^^cending  to 
use  low  and  unworthy  m.nliods  for  that  purpose.  They  commanded  troops  that 
were  Avise  disciplined  and  well  inured,  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  generals  without 
reply  or  delav.  "Trulv  kings,"  savs  Plutarch,  "in  the  grandeur  and  nobility  oftheir 
sentiments,  i3ut  simple  and  modest  private  persons  in  their  train  and  equipage,?  they 
put  the  state  to  no  other  expense  in  the  discharge  oftheir  offices  than  what  was  rea- 
sonable and  necessarv,  conceiving  it  more  shameful  in  a  captain  to  flatter  his  soldiers 
than  to  fear  his  enemies."  Things  were  much  changed  in  the  times  we  now  sjieak  ol. 
The  Roman  generals,  abandoned  to  insatiable  ambition  and  luxury,  were  obligred  to 
make  themselves  slaves  to  their  soldiers,  and  buy  their  services  by  gifts  proportioned 
to  their  avidity,  and  often  by  the  toleration  and  impunity  of  the  great£St  crimes. 

•A.  M.  3917.     An'.  l.C.?~. 
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Sylla,  m  consequence^  was  perpetually  in  extreme  want  of  money  to  satisfy  his 
troops,  and  then  more  than  ever,  for  carrying  on  the  siege  he  had  engaged  in;  the 
success  of  which  seemed  to  him  of  the  highest  importance,  both  as  to  his  honour  and 
safety.  He  was  for  depriving  Mithridaies  of  the  only  city  he  had  left  in  Greece,  and 
which,  by  preventing  the  Romans  from  passing  into  Asia,  made  all  hopes  of  conquer- 
ing that  prince  vain,  and  would  oblige  Sylla  to  return  shamefully  into  Italy,  where 
he  would  have  found  more  terrible  enemies  in  Mariusand  his  taction.  He  was  be- 
sides sensibly  galled  by  the  offensive  raillery  in  which  Aristion  indulged  every  day 
against  liimself  and  his  wife  Metella. 

It  is  .lot  easy  to  say  whether  the  attack  or  defence  was  conducted  with  most 
vigour;  lor  both  sides  behaved  with  incredible  courage  and  resolution.  The  sorties 
were  frequent,  and  attended  with  almost  battles  in  form,  in  which  the  slaughter  was 
great,  and  the  loss  generally  not  very  unequal.  The  besieged  would  not  have  been 
in  a  condition  to  have  made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  if  they  had  not  received  several 
considerable  reinforcements  at  sea. 

What  hurt  them  the  most,  was  the  secret  treachery  of  two  Athenian  slaves  that 
were  in  the  Piraeus.  Those  slaves,  whether  out  of  affection  to  the  Roman  party,  or 
desirous  of  providing  for  their  own  safety,  in  case  the  place  were  taken,  wrote  upon 
leaden  balls  all  that  passed  within,  and  threw  them  with  slings  to  the  Romans;  so 
that  whatever  wise  measures  Archelaus  took,  who  defended  the  Piraeus,  while  Aris- 
ton  commanded  in  the  city,  were  rendered  useless.  He  resolved  to  make  a  general 
sally:  the  traitors  threw  a  leaden  ball  with  this  intelligence  upon  it:  "To-morrow  at 
such  an  hour,  the  foot  will  attack  your  works,  and  the  horse  your  camp."  Sylla  laid 
ambushes,  and  repulsed  the  besieged  with  loss.  A  convoy  of  provisions  was  in  the 
night  to  have  been  thrown  into  tfie  city,  that  was  in  want  of  every  thing.  Upon  ad- 
vice of  the  same  kind,  the  convoy  was  intercepted. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  tiie  Athenians  defended  themselves  like 
lions.  They  found  means  either  to  burn  most  of  the  machines  erected  against  the 
walls,  or  by  undermining  them,  to  throw  them  down  and  break  them  to  pieces. 

The  Romans,  on  their  side,  behaved  with  no  less  vigour.  By  the  help  of  mines, 
also,  they  made  a  passage  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  under  which  they  excavated  the 
ground,  and  having  propt  the  foundations  with  beams  of  wood,  they  afterwards  set 
fire  to  the  props  with  a  great  quantity  of  pitch,  sulpliur,  and  tow.  When  those  beams 
were  burned,  part  of  the  wall  fell  down  with  a  horrible  noise,  and  a  large  breach  was 
opened,  through  which  the  Romans  advanced  to  tfie  assault.  The  battle  continued 
a  great  while  with  equal  ardour  on  both  sides;  but  tlie  Romans  were  at  length  oblig- 
ed to  retire.  The  next  day  they  renewed  the  attack.  The  besieged  had  built  a  new 
wall  during  the  night  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  in  the  place  where  the  other  had  fal- 
len; and  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  force  it. 

Sylla,  discouraged  by  so  obstinate  a  defence,  resolved  to  attack  the  Piraeus  no  lon- 
ger, but  confined  himself  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine.  The  city,  on  the  other  side, 
was  at  the  last  extremity.  A  bushel  of  barley  had  been  sold  in  it  for  a  thousand 
drachmas.  The  inhabitants  did  not  only  eat  the  grass  and  roots,  which  they  found 
about  the  citadel,  but  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  tlie  leather  of  shoes,  which  they  boiled 
soft.  In  the  midst  of  the  public  misery,  the  tyrant  passed  his  days  and  nights  in  de- 
bauch. Tfie  senators  and  priests  went  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feet,  conjuring 
him  to  have  pity  on  the  city,  and  to  obtain  a  capitulation  from  Sylla:  he  dispersed 
them  with  arrows,  and  in  that  manner  drove  them  from  his  presence. 

He  did  not  demand  a  cessation  of  arms,  nor  send  deputies  to  Sylla,  till  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  As  those  deputies  made  no  proposals,  and  asked  nothing  of  him 
to  the  purpose,  but  ran  on  in  praising  and  extolling  Theseus,  Eumolpus,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Athenians  against  the  Medes,  Sylla  was  tired  with  their  discourse,  and 
interrupted  ihem  by  saying,  "You  may  go  back  again,  and  keep  your  rhetorical 
flourishes  to  yourselves.  For  my  part,  I  was  not  sent  to  Athens  to' be  informed  of 
your  ancient  prowess,  but  to  chastise  your  modern  revolt." 

During  the  audience,  some  spies  having  entered  the  city,  overheard  by  chance  some 
old  men  talking  of  the  quarter  called  Ceramicus,*  and  blaming  the  tyrant  exceeding- 
ly for  not  guarding  a  certain  part  of  the  wall,  llmt  was  tlie  only  place  by  which  tlie 
enemy  might  easily  scale  the  walls.  At  their  return  into  the  camp,  they  related  what 
they  had  heard  to  Sylla.  Tiie  parley  had  been  to  no  purpose.  Sylla  did  not  neglect 
the  intelligence  given  him.  The  next  night  he  went  in  person  to  take  a  view  of  the 
place;  and  finding  the  wall  actually  accessible,  he  ordered  ladders  to  be  raised  against 

•  The  public  plaeeat  Athens. 
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It,  began  the  attack  there,  and  having  made  himself  master  of  the  wall,  after  a  weak 
resistance  entered  the  city.  He  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  but  abandoned 
it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  who,  in  several  houses,  found  human  flesh  whiich 
had  been  dressed  to  be  eaten.  A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  Tl)e  next  day  all  the 
slaves  were  sold  by  auction,  and  liberty  was  granted  to  the  citizens  who  had  escaped 
the  swords  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  a  very  small  number.  He  besieged  the  citadel 
the  same  day,  where  Ariston,  and  those  who  had  taken  refuge  the re7  were  soon  so 
much  reduced  by  famine,  that  they  were  forced  to  surrender.  Tlie  tyrant,  liis  guards, 
and  all  who  had  been  in  olhce  under  him,  were  put  to  death. 

Some  i'ew  days  after,  Sylla  made  himself  master  of  the  Pireeus,  and  burned  all  ilg 
fortifications,  especially  tiie  arsenal,  which  had  been  built  by  Philo,  the  celebrated 
architect,  and  was  a  wonderful  fabric.  Archelaus,  by  the  help  of  his  fleet  had  retired 
to  Munichia,  another  port  of  Attica. 

This  year  was  fatal  to  the  arms  of  Mithridates.  Taxiles,  one  of  his  generals,  ar-. 
rived  in  Greece  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  ninety  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Archelaus,  that 
general's  brother,  was  at  that  time  in  the  port  of  Munichia,  arid  would  neither  remove 
from  the  sea,  nor  come  to  a  battle  with  the  Romans;  but  he  endeavoured  to  protract 
the  war,  and  cut  off  their  provisions.  This  was  very  wise  conduct,  for  Sylla  began  to  be 
in  want  of  them;  so  that  famine  obliged  him  to  quit  Attica,  and  to  enter  the  fruitful 
plains  of  Boeotia,  where  Hortensius  joined  him.  Their  troops  being  united,  they  took 
possession  of  a  fertile  eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  plains  of  Elatea,  at  the  foot  of 
which  ran  a  rivulet.  When  they  had  formed  their  camp,  the  enemy  could  immedi- 
ately discover  their  small  number,  which  amounted  to  only  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and 
fifteen  hundred  horse.  This  induced  the  generals  of  Archelaus  to  press  him  in  the 
warmest  manner  to  proceed  to  action.  They  did  not  obtain  his  consent  without  great 
difliculty.  They  immediately  began  to  move,  and  covered  the  whole  plain  with  horses, 
chariots,  and  their  innumerable  troops:  for  when  the  two  brothers  were  joined,  their 
army  was  very  formidable.  The  noise  and  cries  of  so  many  thousand  men  preparing 
for  battle,  and  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  their  array,  were  equally  terrible.  The 
brightness  of  their  armour,  magnificently  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  lively 
colours  of  the  Median  and  Scythian  coats  of  arms,  mingled  with  the  glitter  of  brass 
and  steel,  reflected  a  kind  of  rays,  which,  while  they  dazzled  the  sight,  filled  the  soul 
with  terror.* 

The  Romans,  seized  with  dread,  kept  close  within  their  intrenchments.  Sylla,  not 
beinor  able  by  his  discourse  and  remonstrances  to  remove  their  fear,  and  not  being 
willing  to  force  them  to  fight  in  their  present  discouragement,  was  obliged  to  lie  still, 
and  suffer,  though  with  great  impatience,  the  bravadoes  and  insulting  derision  of  the 
barbarians.  They  conceived  so  great  a  contempt  for  him  in  consequence,  that  they 
neglected  to  observe  any  discipline.  Fevv  of  them  kept  within  their  intrenchments; 
the  rest,  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  dispersed  in  great  troops,  and  removed  considerably, 
and  even  several  days'  journey,  from  the  camp.  They  plundered  and  ruined  some 
cities  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sylla  was  in  the  last  despair,  when  he  saw  the  cities  of  the  allies  destroyed  before 
his  eyes,  for  want  of  power  to  make  his  army  fight.  He  at  last  thought  of  a  strata- 
gem, which  was  to  give  the  troops  no  repose,  and  to  keep  them  incessantly  at  work 
in  turning  the  little  river  Cephisus,  which  was  near  his  camp,  and  in  digging  deep 
and  large  fosses,  under  pretence  of  their  better  security;  but  with  the  design,  that 
when  they  should  be  tired  of  such  great  fatigues,  they  might  prefer  the  hazard  of  a 
battle  to  the  continuance  of  their  labour.  His  stratagem  was  successful.  After  hav- 
ing worked  without  intermission  three  days,  as  Sylla,  according  to  custom,  was  tak- 
ing a  view  of  their  progress,  they  cried  out  to  him  with  one  voice,  to  lead  them  a<jainst 
the  enemv.  Sylla  suffered  himself  to  be  exceedingly  entreated,  and  did  not  comply 
for  some  time:  "but  when  he  saw  their  ardour  increase  from  this  opposition,  he  made 
them  stand  to  their  arms,  and  marched  against  the  enemy. 

The  battle  was  fought  near  Charona^a.  The  enemy  had  possessed  themselves, 
with  a  great  body  of  troops,  of  a  very  advantageous  post,  called  Thunum:  it  was  the 
ridge  of  a  steep  mountain,  which  extended  itself  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  very  proper  to  check  their  motions.  Two  men  of  CiieroUcPa  came  to  Sylla, 
and  promised  him  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  post,  if  he  would  give  them  a  small 
number  of  chosen  troops,  which  he  did.     In  the  mean  time,  he  drew  up  his  army  in 
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order  of  battle,  divided  his  horse  between  the  two  win^s,  taking  the  right  himself, 
and  giving  the  left  to  Murena.  Galba  and  Hortensius  formed  a  second  line.  Hor- 
tensius,  on  the  left  of  it,  supported  Murena;  while  Galba,  on  the  right,  did  the  same 
for  Sylla.  The  barbarians  had  already  begun  to  extend  their  horse  and  light-armed 
foot,  in  a  large  compass,  with  the  design  of  surrounding  the  second  line,  and  charging 
it  in  the  rear. 

At  that  instant,  the  two  men  of  Cheronasa  having  gained  the  top  of  Thuriumj  with 
their  small  troops,  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  showed  themselves  on  a 
sudden.  The  barbarians,  surprised  and  terriiied,  immediately  took  to  flight.  Press- 
ing against  each  other  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  they  ran  precipitately 
down  it  before  the  enemy,  who  charged  and  pursued  them  closely  down  the  hill;  so 
that  about  three  thousand  men  were  killed  upon  the  mountain.  Of  those  that  escap- 
ed, some  fell  into  the  hands  of  Murena,  who  liad  just  before  formed  himself  in  battle. 
Ha\nng  marched  against  them,  he  intercepted,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them: 
the  rest,  who  endeavoured  to  regain  their  camp,  fell  back  on  the  main  body  of  their 
troops  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  they  threw  the  whole  army  into  terror  and 
confusion,  and  made  their  generals  lose  much  time  in  restoring  order,  which  vi^as  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  their  deleat. 

Sylla,  to  take  advantage  of  this  disorder,  marched  against  them  with  so  much 
vigour,  and  passed  the  space  between  the  two  armies  with  such  rapidity,  that  he 
prevented  the  etiect  of  their  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  The  force  of  these  chariots 
depended  upon  the  length  of  their  course,  which  gave  impetuosity  and  viole-nce  to 
their  motion;  instead  of  which,  a  short  space,  that  did  not  leave  rootn  for  their  career, 
rendered  them  useless  and  ineffectual,  as  the  barbarians  experienced  at  this  time. 
The  first  chariots  came  on  so  slowly,  and  with  so  little  effect,  that  the  Romans  easily 
pushed  them  back,  and  with  great  noise  and  loud  laughter  called  for  more,  as  was 
customary  at  Rome  in  the  chariot-races  of  the  circus. 

After  those  chariots  were  removed,  the  two  armies  came  to  blows.  The  barbarians 
presented  their  loni;  pikes,  and  kept  close  order  with  their  bucklers  joined,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  broken;  and  the  Romans  threw  down  their  javelins,  and,  with 
sword  in  hand,  removed  the  enemies'  pikes,  in  order  to  join  and  charge  them  with 
great  fury.  What  increased  their  animosity  was  the  sight  of  fifteen  thousand  slaves, 
whom  the  king's  generals  had  withdrawn  from  them  by  the  promise  of  their  liberty, 
and  posted  among  the  heavy  armed  foot.  Those  slaves  had  so  much  resolution  and 
bravery,  that  they  sustained  the  shock  of  the  Roman  foot  without  giving  way.  Their 
battle  was  so  deep  and  so  well  closed,  that  the  Romans  could  neither  break  nor  move 
them,  till  the  light-armed  foot  of  the  second  line  had  thrown  them  into  disorder,  by 
the  discharge  of  their  arrows,  and  of  stones  from  their  slings,  which  forced  them  to 
give  groutid.     - 

Archelaus  having  made  his  right  wing  advance  to  surround  the  left  of  the  Romans, 
Hortensius  led  on  the  troops  under  his  command  to  take  him  in  flank;  which  Arche- 
laus seeing,  he  ordered  two  thousand  horse  to  wheel  about.  Hortensius,  upon  the 
point  of  being  overpowered  by  that  great  body  of  horse,  retired  by  degrees  toward 
the  mountains,  perceiving  himself  too  far  from  the  main  body,  and  upon  the  point  of 
being  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Sylla,  with  great  part  of  his  right  wing  that  had 
not  yet  engaged,  marched  to  his  relief.  P^'rom  the  dust  raised  by  those  troops,  Arche- 
laus judijed  what  they  were,  and  leaving  Hortensius,  he  turned  about  toward  the 
place  Sylla  had  quitterl,  in  hopes  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  defeating  the  right 
v.'ing  without  its  general. 

Taxiles  at  the  same  time  led  on  his  foot,  armed  with  brazen  shields,  against  Mure 
na;  while  each  side  raised  great  cries,  which  made  the  neighbouring  hills  resound. 
Sylla  halted  on  that  noise,  not  knowinii;  well  to  which  side  he  should  hasten.  At 
length  he  thought  it  most  expedient  to  return  to  his  former  post,  and  support  his  right 
wing.  He  therefore  sent  Hortensius  to  assist  Murena  with  four  coliorts,  and  taking 
the  fifdi  with  him,  he  flew  to  his  right  wing,  which  he  found  engaged  in  battle  with 
Archelaus,  neither  side  having  the  advantage.  But  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  that 
wing,  taking  new  courage  from  the  presence  of  their  general,  opened  their  way 
through  the  troops  of  Archelaus,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  vigorously  for 
a  considerable  time. 

After  Ills  great  success,  without  losing  a  moment,  he  marched  to  the  aid  of  Murena. 
Finding  him  also  victorious,  and  that  lie  had  defeated  Taxiles,  he  joined  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  vanquished.     A  great  number  of  the  barbarians  were  killed  in  the 
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plain,  and  a  much  greater  cut  to  pieces  in  endeavourint;  to  train  their  camp;  so  that, 
of  many  thousand  men,  only  ten  thousand  escaped,  who  fled  to  the  citv  of  Ciialcis. 
Sylla  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  that  only  fourteen  of  his  men  were  missing,'and  that  two 
of  them  returned  the  same  evenino-.  " 

To  celebrate  so  great  a  victory,  he  ga^'e  the  music-names  at  Thebes,  nnd  caused 
judges  to  come  from  the  neighbourinir  Grecian  cities  to  distribute  the  prizes;  for  he 
had  an  implacable  aversion  to  the  Thehans.  He  even  deprived  iliem  of  half  their 
territory,  which  he  consecrated  to  Apollo  Pythius,  and  Jnpiler  Olvmpus;  and  decreed, 
that  the  money  he  had  taken  out  of  the  temples  of  those  gods  should  be  repaid  out  of 
their  revenues.* 

These  games-  were  no  sooner  over,  than  he  received  advice,  that  L.  "Valerius  Flac- 
cus  of  the  adverse  party,  for,  at  this  time,  the  divisions  between  Marius  and  Sylla 
were  at  the  highest,  had  been  elected  consul,  and  had  already  crossed  the  Ionian  sea 
with  an  army,  in  appearance  against  Mithridates,  but  in  reafity  against  himself.  For 
this  reason  he  began  his  march  to  Thessaly,  as  with  desifrn  to  meet  him.  But  on  his 
arrival  at  the  city  of  Melilea,  in  Thessaly,  news  came  to  him  from  all  sides,  that  all 
the  places  he  had  left  in  his  rear  were  plundered  by  another  of  the  king's  armies, 
stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  first:  lor  Dorylaus  had  arrived  at  Chalcis  with 
a  great  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  eighty  thousand  men,  the  best  equipped,  the 
most  warlike,  and  best  disciplined  of  all  the  troops  of  Mithridates,  and  thrown  himself 
into  Bosotia,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  country,  in  order  to  brines  Sylla  to  a 
battle.  Archelaus  would  have  diverted  him  l>om  that^lesiirn,  by  giving  Inm  an  exact 
account  of  the  battle  he  had  so  lately  lost;  but  his  counsel  and  remonstrances  had  no 
effect.  He  soon  knew  the  advice  he  had  given  him  was  highly  reasonable  and 
judicious. 

He  chose  the  plain  of  Orchomenos  for  the  field  of  battle.  Sylla  caused  fosses  to  be 
dug  on  each  side  of  the  plain,  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantafje  of  an  open  country, 
and  to  remove  them  toward  the  marshes.  The  barbarians  fell  furiously  on  the  work- 
men, dispersed  them,  and  put  to  flight  the  troops  that  supported  them.  Sylla,  seeing  his 
array  flying  in  this  manner,  quilted  his  horse  immediately,  and  seizing  one  of  his  en- 
signs, he  pushed  forward  toward  the  enemy  throucrh  those  that  fled,  cryincr  to  them, 
"For  me,  Romans,  I  think  it  glorious  to  die  here.  But  for  you,  when  you  shall  be  asked 
where  you  abandoned  your  general,  remember  to  say,  it  was  at  Orchomenos."  They 
could  not  suffer  those  reproaches,  and  returned  to  the  charge  Avithsuch  fury  that  the 
troops  of  Archelaus  turned  their  backs.  The  barbarians  came  on  again  in  better  order 
than  before,  and  were  again  repulsed  with  greater  loss. 

The  next  day  at  sunrise,  Sylla  led  back  his  troops  toward  the  enemy's  camp  to 
continue  his  trenches,  and  f^llingupon  those  who  were  detached  to  skirmish  and  drive 
away  the  workmen,  he  charged  them  so  furiously,  that  he  put  them  to  fliorht.  These 
threw  the  troops  who  had  continued  in  the  camp,  into  such  terror,  that  they  were 
afraid  to  stay  to  defend  it.  Sylla  entered  it  with  those  that  fled,  and  made  [limself 
master  of  it.  The  marshes  in  a  moment  w^ere  dyed  with  blood,  and  the  dike  filled 
with  dead  bodies.  The  enemies,  in  dillerent  attacks,  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
troops;  Archelaus  continued  a  great  while  hid  in  the  marshes,  and  escaped  at  last  to 
Chalcis. 

The  news  of  all  these  defeats  threw  Mithridates  into  great  consternation.  How- 
ever, as  that  prince  was  by  nature  fruitful  in  resources,  he  did  not  lose  courage,  and 
applied  liimself  to  repair  his  losses  by  makino;  r>cv/  levies.  But  from  the  fear  that 
his  ill  success  might  give  birth  to  some  revolt  or  conspiracy  against  his  person,  as  had 
already  happened,  he  took  the  bloody  precaution  of  putting  all  whom  he  suspected 
to  death,  without  sparing  even  his  best  lr-ien(!:>. 

He  was  not  more  successful  in  Asia  than  his  generals  had  been  in  Greece.  Fim- 
bria, who  commanded  a  Roman  army  there,  beat  the  remainder  of  his  best  troops. 
He  pursued  the  vanquished  as  far  as  the  gales  of  Periramus,  where  Mithridates  re 
sided,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  that  place  himself,  and  retire  to  Pitanc,  a  maritime 
place  of  Troas.  Fimbria  pursued  him  thither,  and  invested  him  by  land.  But  as 
he  had  no  fleet  to  do  the  same  by  sea,  be  sent  to  Lucullus,  who  cruised  in  the  neigh- 
bouring seas  with  the  Roman  fleet,  and  represented  to  him  that  he  nuLdit  acquire 
immortal  glory  by  seizing  the  person  of  Mithridates,  who  could  not  escape  him,  and 
by  putting  an  end  to  so  important  a  war.  Fimbria  and  Lucullus  were  of  two  dif 
ferent  factions.     The  latter  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  afliiirs  of  tlie  other.     So 
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that  Mithriclates  escaped  by  sea  to  Milylene,  and  extricated  himself  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  This  fault  cost  them  very  dear,  and  is  not  extraordinary  in  states 
where  misunderstandings  subsist  between  the  ministers  and  the  generals  of  the  army, 
which  niake  them  neglect  the  public  good,  lest  they  should  contribute  to  the  glory  of 
their  rivals.* 

Lucullus  afterwards  beat  Mithridates  at  sea  twice,  and  gained  two  great  victories 
over  him.  This  happy  success  was  the  more  surprising,  as  it  was  not  expected  from 
Lucullus  to  distinguish  himself'by  military  exploi^ts.  He  had  passed  his  youth  in  the 
studies  of  the  bar;  and  during  his  being  qui^stor  in  Asia,  the  province' had  always 
enjoyed  peace.  But  so  happy  a  genius  as  his  did  not  want  to  be  taught  by  experi- 
ence, what  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  lessons,  and  is  generally  the  growth  of  many 
years.  He  supplied  that  delect  in  some  measure,  by  employing  the  whole  time  of  his 
journey,  by  land  and  sea,  partly  in  asking  questions  of  persons  experienced  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  partly  in  instructing  himself  by  the  reading  of  history;  so  that  he 
arrived  in  Asia  a  complete  general,  though  he  left  Rome  with  only  a  moderate  know- 
ledge in  tiie  art  of  war.f 

While  Sylla  was  very  successful  in  Greece,  the  faction  that  opposed  him,  and  at 
that  time  engrossed  all  power  at  Rome,  had  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  common- 
wealth. Cinna  and  Carbo  treated  the  noblest  and  most  considerable  person  with 
every  kind  of  cruelly  and  injustice.  Most^of  these,  to  avoid  this  insupportable  ty- 
ranny, had  chosen  to  retire  to  Sylla's  camp,  as  a  place  of  safety;  so  that  in  a  short 
time,  Sylla  had  a  Utile  senate  about  him.  His  Avife  Metella,  having  escaped  with 
great  difficulty  with  her  children,  brought  him  an  account,  that  his  enemies  had  burned 
his  house,  and  ruined  his  lands;  and  begged  him  to  depart  immediately  to  the  relief 
of  those  who  remained  in  Rome^  and  were  upon  the  point  of  being  made  victims  of 
the  same  fury. 

Sylla  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  On  the  one  side,  the  miserable  condition  to 
which  his  country  was  reduced,  inclined  him  to  march  directly  to  its  relief;  on  the 
other,  he  could  not  resolve  to  leave  imperfect  so  great  and  important  an  affair  as  the 
war  with  Mithridates.  While  he  was  in  this  cruel  dilemma,  a  merchant  came  to  him, 
to  treat  with  him  in  secret  from  Archelaus,  and  to  make  him  some  proposals  of  an  ac- 
commodation. He  was  so  exceedingly  rejoiced  when  this  man  had  explained  his 
commission,  that  he  made  all  possible  haste  to  have  a  conference  with  that  general. 

They  had  an  interview  upon  the  banks  of  the  sea,  near  the  little  city  of  Delium. 
Archelaus,  who  did  not  know  how  important  it  was  to  Sylla,  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  repass  into  Italy,  proposed  to  him  the  uniting  his  interest  with  that  of  Mithridates; 
and  added,  that  liis  master  would  supply  him  with  money,  troops,  and  ships,  for  a 
war  against  the  faction  of  Cinna  and  Marius. 

Sylla,  without  seeming  offended  at  first  with  such  proposals,  exhorted  him,  on  his 
side,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  slavery  in  which  he  lived,  under  an  iraperioTis  and 
cruel  prince.  He  added,  that  he  might  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king  in  his  govern- 
ment, and  offered  to  have  him  declared  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people,  if  he 
would  deliver  up  to  him  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  under  his  command.  Archelaus  re- 
jected that  proposal  wiih  indignation,  and  even  expressed  to  the  Roman  general,  how 
much  he  thought  himself  injured  by  the  supposition  of  his  being  capable  of  such  a 
treason.  Upon  which  Sylla,  assuming  the  air  of  grandeur  and  dignity  so  natural  to 
the  Romans,  said  to  him,  "if,  being  only  a  slave,  and  at  best  but  an  officer  of  a  bar- 
barian king,  you  look  upon  it  as  a  baseness  to  quit  the  service  of  your  master,  how 
dare  you  to  propose  the  abandoning  the  interests  of  the  republic  to  such  a  Roman  as 
me?  Do  you  imagine  our  condition  and  affairs  to  be  equal?  Have  you  forgot  my 
victories?  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  are  the  self-same  Archelaus  whoml  have 
defeated  in  two  battles,  and  forced  in  the  last  to  hide  himself  in  the  marshes  of  Or- 
chomenos?" 

Archelaus,  confounded  by  so  haughty  an  answer,  sustained  himself  no  longer  in 
the  sequel  of  the  negotiation.  Sylla  got  the  ascendant  entirely;  and,  dictating  the 
law  as  victor,  proposed  the  following  conditions:  "that  Mithridates  should  renounce 
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Asia  and  Paphlarronia:  that  he  should  restore  Bithynia  to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia 
to  Ariobarzanes:  that  he  should  pay  the  Romans  two  thousand  talents  lor  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  furnish  him  seventy  armed  galleys,  with  their  whole  equipaire: 
and  that  Sylla,  on  his  side,  should  secure  to  Mithridates  the  rest  of  his  dominions, 
and  cause  him  to  be  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people."  Archelaus 
seemed  to  approve  those  conditions;  and  despatched  a  courier  immediately  to  com- 
municate them  to  Mithridates.  Sylla  set  out  for  the  Hellespont,  carrying  Archelaus 
with  him,  whom  he  treated  with  o-reat  honours. 

He  received  the  ambassadors  of  Mithridates  at  Larissa,  who  came  to  declare  to 
him,  that  their  master  accepted  and  ratified  all  the  other  articles,  but  that  he  desired 
he  would  not  deprive  himolTaphlatTonia;  and  that  as  to  the  seventy  LMlleys,  he  could 
by  no  means  comply  with  that  ani(-le.  Sylla,  oflended  at  this  refusal,  answered  them 
in  an  amrry  tone,  "What  say  you?  Would  Mithridates  keep  possession  of  Paplila<^o- 
nia;  and  does  he  refuse  me  the  galleys  I  demanded?  I  cxi)ecied  to  have  seen  him  Re- 
turn me  thanks  upon  his  knees,  lor  having  only  left  him  the  hand  with  which  he 
butchered  a  hundred  thousand  Romans.  He  will  change  his  note  when  I  go  over  to 
Asia;  though  at  present,  in  the  midst  of  his  court  at  Pergamus,  he  meditates  j)lans 
for  a  war  he  never  saw."  Such  w^as  the  lofty  style  of  Sylla,  who  gave  Mithridates 
to  understand  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  use  such  language,  had  he  been 
present  at  the  past  battles. 

The  ambassadors,  terrified  with  this  answer,  made  no  reply.  Archelaus  endea- 
voured to  soften  Sylla,  and  promised  him  that  Mithridates  should  consent  to  all  the 
articles.  He  set  out  for  that  purpose;  and  Sylla,  alter  having  laid  waste  the  country^ 
returned  into  Mocedonia. 

Archelaus,  upon  his  return,  joined  him  at  the  city  of  Philippi,  and  informed  him, 
that  Mithridates  w^ould  accept  the  proposed  conditions;  but  that  he  exceedingly  de- 
sired to  have  a  conference  with  him.  W^hat  made  him  earnest  for  this  interview, 
was  his  fear  of  Fimbria,  who  having  killed  Flaccus,  of  whom  mention  is  made  be- 
fore, and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  that  counsel's  army,  advanced  by  great  marches 
against  Mithridates;  which  determined  that  prince  to  make  peace  with  Sylla.  They 
had  an  interview  at  Dardania,  a  city  of  Troas.  Mithridates  had  with  him  two 
hundred  galleys,  twenty  thousand  foot,  six  thousand  horse,  and  a  great  number  ot 
chariots  armed  with  scythes;  and  Sylla  had  only  four  cohorts,  and  two  hundred 
horse  in  his  company.  When  Mithridates  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  offered  him 
his  hand,  Sylla  asked  him,  whether  he  accepted  the  proposed  conditions?  As  the 
king  kept  silence,  Sylla  continued,  "Do  you  not  know,  Mithridates,  that  it  is  for 
supplicants  to  speak,  and  for  the  victorious  to  hear  and  be  silent?"  Upon  this 
Mithridates  began  a  long  apology,  endeavouring  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  the  war 
partly  to  the  gods,  and  partly  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  interrupted  him;  and  after  hav- 
ing made  a  long  detail  of  the  violences  and  inhumanities  he  had  committed,  he  de- 
manded of  him  a  second  time,  whether  he  would  ratify  the  conditions  Archelkus  had 
laid  before  him.  Mithridates,  surprised  at  the  haughtiness  and  steady  air  of  the 
Roman  general,  having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Sylla  then  received  his  embra- 
ces and  afterwards  presenting  the  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicomedes  to  him,  he  re- 
conciled them  to  each  other.  ^Mithridates,  after  the  delivery  of  the  seventy  galleys 
entirely  equipped,  and  five  hundred  archers,  re-embarked.* 

Sylla  saw  plainly,  that  this  treaty  of  peace  was  highly  disagreeable  to  his  troops. 
They  could  not  bear  that  a  prince,  who  of  all  kings  was  the  most  mortal  enemy  to- 
Rome,  and  who  in  one  day  had  caused  one  hundred  thousand  Roman  citizens,  dis- 
persed in  Asia,  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  should  be  treated  with  so  much  favour,  and 
even  honour,  and  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  still  reeking  with  their 
blood.  Sylla,  to  justifv  his  conduct,  gave  them  to  understand,  that  il^he  had  rejected 
his  proposals  of  peace,"  Mithridates,  on  his  refusal,  would  not  have  failed  to  treat  with 
Fimbria:  and  that  if  those  two  enemies  had  joined  their  forces,  they  would  have 
obliged  him  either  to  abandon  his  conquests,  or  hazard  a  battle  against  troops  supe- 
Tiorln  number,  under  the  command  of  tAvo  great  captains,  w^ho  in  one  day  might 
have  deprived  him  of  the  fruits  of  all  his  victories. 

Thus  ended  the  first  war  with  Mithridates,  which  had  lasted  four  years,  and  in 
which  Svlla  had  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  the  enemy; 
recovered  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  Asia,   and  many  other  provinces,  of  which 
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Mithridates  had  possessed  himself;  and  having  deprived  him  of  a  great  part  ©f  h'm 
fleet,  obliged  him  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds  of  his  hereditary  diminions. 
But  what  is  most  to  be  admired  in  Sylla,  is,  that  during  three  years,  while  the  fac- 
tions of  Marius  and  Cinna,  had  enslaved  Italy,  he  did  not  dissemble  his  intentions,  of 
turning  his  arms  against  them,  and  yet  continued  the  war  he  had  begun,  convinced 
that  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  the  foreign  enemy,  before  he  reduced  and  punished 
those  at  home.*  He  was  also  highly  laudable  for  his  constancy,  in  not  hearkening 
to  any  proposals  from  Mithridates,  who  offered  him  considerable  aid  against  his  ene- 
mies, till  that  prince  had  accepted  the  conditions  of  peace  prescribed  lo  him. 

Some  days  after,  S_ylla  began  his  march  against  Fimbria,  who  was  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Thyatira  in  Lydia,  and  having  marked  out  a  camp  near  his,  he  began 
his  intrenehments.  Fimbria's  soldiers,  wiio  came  unarmed,  ran  out  to  salute  and 
embrace  those  of  Sylla,  and  assisted  them  with  great  pleasure  in  f()rming  their  Hnes. 
Fimbria  seeing  this  change  in  his  troops,  and  fearing  Sylla  as  an  irreconcilable  ene- 
my, from  whom  he  could  expect  no  mercy,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  get 
him  assassinated,  killed  himself 

Sylla  condemned  Asia  in  general  to  pay  twenty  thousand  talents,  and  besides  that, 
injured  individuals  exceedingly,  by  abandoning  their  houses  to  the  insolence  and  ra- 
paciousness  of  his  troops,  whom  he  quartered  upon  them^  and  who  lived  at  discretion 
as  in  conquered  cities.  For  he  gave  orders  that  every  host  should  pay  each  soldier 
quartered  upon  him  four  drachmas  a  day,  and  entertain  at  table,  himself,  and  as  many 
of  his  friends  as  he  should  think  fit  to  invite;  that  each  captain  should  have  fifty 
drachmas,  besides  that,  a  robe  for  the  house,  and  another  when  he  went  abroad. 

After  having  punished  Asia,  he  set  out  from  Ephesus  with  all  his  ships,  and  arriv- 
ed the  third  day  at  Pirseus.  Having  been  initiated  in  the  great  mysteries,  he  took 
for  his  own  use  the  library  of  Apellicon,  in  which  were  the  works  of  Aristotle.  That 
philosopher  at  his  death  had  left  his  writings  to  Tiieo])hrastes,  one  of  his  most  illus- 
trious disciples.  The  latter  had  transferred  them  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  a  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pergamus  in  Asia;  after  whose  death,  those  works  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  heirs,  ignorant  persons,  who  kept  them  shut  up  in  a  chest.  When  the 
kings  of  Pergamus  began  to  collect  industriouslv  all  sorts  of  books  for  their  library, 
as  the  city  of  Scepsis  was  in  their  dependence,  those  heirs,  apprehending  that  these 
works  would  be  taken  from  them,  thought  proper  to  hide  them  in  a  vault  under 
ground,  where  they  remained  almost  one  hundred  and  thirty  years;  till  the  heirs  of 
Neleus's  family,  which,  after  several  generations,  were  fallen  into  extreme  poverty, 
brought  them  out  to  sell  ihem  to  Apellicon,  a  rich  Athenian,  who  sought  every  where 
for  the  most  curious  books  for  his  library.  As  they  were  very  much  damaged  by 
the  length  of  time,  and  the  damp  place  where  they  had  lain,  Apellicon  had  copies 
immediately  taken  of  them,  in  which  there  were  many  chasms;  because  the  originals 
were  either  rotten  in  many  places,  or  worm-eaten  and  obliterated.  Those  blanks, 
words,  and  letters,  were  filled  up  as  well  as  they  could  be  by  conjecture,  and  in 
some  places  with  great  want  of  judgment.  From  hence  arose  the  many  dilficulties 
in  these  works,  which  have, ever  since  divided  the  learned  world.  Apellicon  having 
died  a  short  time  before  Sylia's  arrival  at  Athens,  he  seized  upon  his  library,  and  with 
these  works  of  Aristotle,  which  he  found  in  it,  enriched  his  own  at  Rome.  A  famous 
grammarian  of  those  times,  named  Tyrannion,  who  lived  then  at  Rome,  having  a 
great  desire  for  these  works  of  Aristotle,  obtained  permission  from  Sylia's  librarian  to 
take  a  copy  of  them.  That  copy  was  communicated  to  Andronicus  the  Rhodian, 
who  afterwards  imparted  it  to  the  public,  and  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
works  of  that  great  philosopher.t 

SECTION    II. SECOND  AND    THIRD    WARS   WITH    MITHRIDATES.       TRAGICAL  END    OF    HIS 

SISTERS   AND  WIVES. 

Sylla,  on  setting  o'ut  for  Rome,  had  left  the  government  of  Asia  to  Murena,  with 
the  two  legions  that  had  served  under  Fimbria,  to  keep  the  province  in  obedience. 
This  Murena  is  the  father  of  him  for  wliom  Cicero  made  the  fine  oration  which 
bears  his  name.     His  son  at  this  time  made  his  first  campaign  under  him.J 

•Vix  qindrjuara  in  Syllae  opeiibus  clarius  dnxerim,  quam  quod,  cum  per  triennium  Cinnanae  Marianaeque 
partes  Itali:rn  obsiderent,  neque  illaiuruni  se  belluin  iis  (lissiniulavit,iiec  quod  erat  in  manibus  omisit;  existiina 
vitqueantefianpf  jidiiin  hosti-m,  quam  uleisciriidum  civtin;  repidsoque  exteino  metu,  ubi  quod  ali  enum  vsset 
vicisset,  iiipfrartt  quod  erat  donnsticum. — Vf-M   Palerc,  1.  li. c.  24. 

t  Plut  in  Sylla.  p.  468.    Strub.  1.  xiii.  p.  609.    Athen.  I.  vii.  p.  214.    Laert.  in  Theoplij 
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After  Sylla's  departure,  Mithridates  havinn^  returned  into  Pontus,  marched  his 
army  against  the  people  of  Colchis  and  the  Bosphorus,  who  had  rcvohed  against  him. 
They  first  demanded  his  son  Mithridates  for  their  king;  and  having  obtained  him, 
immediately  returned  to  their  duty.  The  king  imagininii;  their  conduct  to  proceed 
Irom  his  son's  intrigues,  took  umbrage  at  it;  and  having  caused  him  to  come  to  him, 
he  ordered  him  to  he  bound  with  chains  of  gold,  and  soon  after  put  him  to  death. 
That  son  had  done  him  great  service  in  the  war  against  Fimbria.  We  see  here  a 
new  instance  of  the  jealousy  which  an  excessive  love  of  power  is  apt  to  excite,  and 
to  what  a  height  the  prince  who  abandons  himself  to  it,  is  capable  of  carrying  his 
suspicions  against  his  own  blood;  always  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  fatal  extremi- 
ties, and  to  sacrifice  whatever  is  dearest  to  "him  to  the  slightest  distrust.  As  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Bosphorus,  he  prepared  a  great  fleet  and  a  numerous  army, 
which  gave  reason  to  believe  his  designs  were  against  the  Romans.  He  had  not  in- 
deed restored  all  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  but  reserved  part  of  it  in  his  own 
hands;  and  lie  began  to  suspect  Archelaus  of  iiaving  engaged  him  in  a  peace  equally 
sliameful  and  disadvantageous. 

When  Archelaus  perceived  it,  well  knowing  the  master  he  had  to  deal  with,  he 
took  refuge  with  Murena,  and  solicited  him  warmly  to  turn  his  arms  against  Mith- 
ridates. Murena,  who  passionately  desired  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  easily  persuaded.  He  made  an  irruption  into  Cappadocia,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Comana,  the  most  powerful  city  of  that  kingdom.  Mithridates 
sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  complain  of  his  violating  the  treaty  the  Romans  had  made 
with  him.  Murena  replied,  that  he  knew  of  no  treaty  made  with  their  master.  There 
was  in  reality  nothing  reduced  to  writing  on  Sylla's  part,  the  whole  having  passed  by 
verbal  agreement.  He  therefore  continued  to  ravage  the  country,  and  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  it.  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  make  his  complaints 
to  Syllaand  the  senate. 

There  came  a  commissioner  from  Rome,  but  without  a  decree  of  the  senate,  who 
publicly  ordered  Murena  not  to  molest  the  king  of  Pontus.  But  as  they  conferred 
together  in  private,  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  collusion;  and  indeed  Murena  per- 
sisted in  ravaging  his  country.  Mithridates  therefore  took  the  field;  and  having 
passed  the  river  Halys,  gave  Murena  battle,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
into  Phrvgia  with  verv  great  loss.* 

Svria,\vho  had  been  ^appointed  dictator,  not  being  able  to  sufl^er  any  longer  that 
Mithridates,  contrary  to  the  treaty  he  had  granted  him,  should  be  disquieted,  sent 
Gabinius  to  Murena^  to  order  him  in  reality  to  desist  from  making  war  with  that 
prince,  and  to  reconcile  him  with  Ariobarzanes.  He  obeyed.  Mithridates,  having 
put  one  of  his  sons  of  only  four  years  old  into  the  hands  of  Ariobarzanes  as  a  hos- 
tage, under  that  pretext  retained  the  cities  in  which  he  had  garrisons,  promising,  no 
diHibt,  to  restore  them  in  time.  He  then  gave  a  feast,  in  which  he  pro])osed  prizes 
for  such  as  should  excel  in  drinking,  eating,  singing,  and  rallying;  fit  objects  of  emu- 
lation! Gabinius  was  the  onlv  oneVho  did  not  Uiink  proper  to  enter  these  lists.  Thus 
ended  the  second  war  with  Mithridates,  which  lasted  only  three  years.  Murena,  at 
his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  l^onour  of  a  triumph,  to  which  liis  pretensions  were 

but  indifferent.!  „  , 

Mithridates  at  leno-th  restored  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  being  compelled  to  do 
so  hv  Svlla,  who  died  the  same  vear.t  But  he  contrived  a  stratagem  to  deprive  hmi 
entirely  of  it.  Ticrranes  had  lately  built  a  sreat  city  in  Armenia,  which,  trom  his 
own  name,  he  called  Tigranocerta.  Mithridates  persuaded  his  son-in-law  to  conquer 
Cappadocia,  and  to  transport  the  inhabitants  into  the  new  city,  and  the  other  parts 
of  his  dominions  that  were  not  well  peopled.  Ke  did  so;  and  took  away  three  liun- 
dred  thousand  souls.  From  thenceforth,  wherever  he  carried  his  victorious  arms,  Le 
acted  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  better  peopling  of  his  dominions. 

The  extraordinary  reputation  of  Sertorious,  who  had  given  the  Romans  terrible 
employment  in  Spain,  made  Mithri.iates  conceive  the  thought  of  sending  an  embassy 
L)  him,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  ioin  forces  auainst  the  common  enemv.  1  He  lal- 
terers,  who  compared  him  to  Pyrfhus,  and  Sertorious  to  Piann.hal,  uismua  ed  that 
the  Romans,  attacked  at  the  same  lime  on  ditlerent  sides,  cnuld  never  be  «'\'^  J;^  ap- 
pose two  such  tl)rmidable  powers,  when  the  most  able  and  expenenc(>d  genera.,  s^iould 
Let  in  concert  with  the  greatest  ol"  kin-s.     He  therefore  .ent  and^assadors  to  Spam, 
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with  lettei-s  and  instructions  for  treating  with  Sertorioiis,  to  whom  they  offered,  in  his 
name,  a  fleet,  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  upon  condition  that  he  would  suffer 
that  prince  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Asia,  which  the  necessity  of  his  ali'airs  had 
induced  him  to  abandon  by  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Sylla.* 

As  soon  as  those  ambassadors  arrived  in  Spain,  and  had  opened  their  commission 
to  Sertorious,  he  assembled  his  council,  which  he  called  the  senate.  They  were 
unanimously  agreed  to  accept  that  prince's  otiers  with  joy;  especially  as  so  immediate 
and  eliective  an  aid,  as  the  otiered  fleet  and  money,  would  cost  only  a  vain  consent  to 
a!i  enterprise,  which  did  not  in  any  manner  depend  upon  iiini  to  prevent.  But  Ser- 
torious, with  a  trnly  Roman  greatness  oj'  soul,  piotesled,  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  any  treaty  injurious  to  the  glory  or  interest  of  his  country;  and  that  he  could 
desire  no  victory  trom  his  own  enemies,  that  was  not  acquired  by  just  and  honoura- 
ble means.  Having  directed  the  ambassadors  of  Mithridates  to  come  into  the  as- 
sembl^i^,  he  declared  to  them,  that  he  would  sufler  their  master  to  keep  Bithynia  and 
Cappadocia,  wiiich  were  accustomed  to  he  governed  by  kings,  and  of  whicli  the  Ro- 
mans could  pretend  to  no  just  right  to  dispose;  hut  he  would  never  consent  that  he 
should  have  any  footing  in  Asia  Minor,  which  appertained  to  the  repubhc,  and  which 
he  had  renounced  by  a  solenm  treaty. 

AVhen  this  answer  was  related  to  Mithridates,  it  struck  him  with  amazement;  and 
he  is  atfirmed  to  have  said  to  his  friends,  "what  orders  may  we  not  expect  from  Serto- 
rius,  when  he  shall  sit  in  the  senate  in  the  midst  of  Rome,  who,  even  now^  confined 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dictates  bounds  to  our  dominions,  ana  declares 
war  against  us  if  we  undertake  any  thing  against  Asia?"  A  treaty  was  however  con- 
cluded and  sworn  between  them  to  this  etiect:  that  Mithridates  should  have  Bithynia 
and  Cappadocia;  that  Sertorius  should  send  him  troops  tor  tiiat  purpose,  and  one  of 
his  captains  to  command  them;  and  that  Mithridates,  on  his  side,  should  pay  Serto- 
rius three  thousand  talents  down,  and  give  him  forty  galleys. 

The  captain  sent  by  Sertorious  into  Asia,  was  a  banished  senator  of  Rome  who 
had  taken  reluge  with  him,  named  Marcus  Marios,  to  whom  Mithridates  paid  great 
honours;  lor  when  Marius  entered  the  cities,  preceded  by  the  fiisces  and  axes, 
J^Iithdridates  followed  him,  well  satisfied  with  the  second  place  and  with  only  making 
the  figure  of  a  powerful,  but  inferior  ally,  in  this  proconsul's  company.  Such  was  at 
that  time  the  Roman  greatness,  that  the  name  alone  oi'  that  potent  republic,  obscured 
the  splendour  and  power  of  the  greatest  kings.  Mithridates,  however,  li)und  his  inte 
rest  in  this  conduct.  Marius,  as  authorized  by  the  Roman  people  and  senate,  dis- 
charged most  of  the  cities  from  paying  the  exorbitant  taxes  which  Sylla  had  imposed 
upon  them;  expressly  declaring,  that  it  was  from  Sertorius  that  they  received,  and 
to  wliom  they  were  indebted  for  that  favour.  So  moderate  and  polite  a  conduct  open- 
ed the  gates  of  the  cities  to  him  without  the  help  of  arms,  and  the  name  oi'Sertoriua 
alone  made  more  conquests  than  all  the  forces  of  Mithridates. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  died  this  year,  and  made  the  Roman  people  his  heirs. 
His  country  became  thereby,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Mithridates  immediately  formed  a  resolution  to  renew  the  war  against  them 
upon  this  occasion,  and  employed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  carrying  it  on  w'i\h  vigour.  He  believed,  that  after  the  death 
of  Sylla,  and  duriiigthe  troubles  by  which  the  republic  was  agitated,  the  conjuncture 
was  favourable  for  re-entering  upon  the  conquests  !ie  had  given  up.t 

Instructed  by  his  misfortunes  and  experience,  he  banished  from  his  army  all  armour 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  which  he  began  to  consider  ns  the  allurement  of  the 
victor,  and  not  as  the  strength  of  those  who  wore  them.  He  caused  swords  to  be 
forged  after  the  Ronjan  fashion,  with  solid  and  weighty  bucklers;  he  collected  horses, 
rather  well  made  and  broke,  tlian  magnificently  adorned;  assembled  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  armed  and  disci])lined  like  the  Roman  inlantry,  and  sixteen 
tljousand  iiorse  well  equi])ped  for  service,  besides  one  hundred  chariots  armed  with 
long  scytlies,  and  dran-n  by  four  horses.  He  also  fitted  out  a  considerable  number 
of  galleys,  which  glitlered  no  lounger  as  before,  with  gilt  pavilions,  but  were  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  arms,  offensive,  and  defensive,  and  well  provided  with  sums  of  money  for 
the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  tro/ips.J 

Mythridates  had  b-'irun  by  seizing  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia.  The  province  of 
Asia,  which  found  itse'f  exhausted    by  the  exaction  of  the  Roman  tax-farmers  and 

•A.M.  3028.     Ant.  .F.  C.  7fi.      A  pijiau.  p.  21f),  21".     Plut.  in  Sertor.  p.  .'5S0,  581. 
t  A.    :.  3329.     Ant.  J,  C.  75.    Apiiiuii.  de  BoiJo  Aljthnd.  p.  17 S,  |  Plut,  in  Lticul.  p.  496. 
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usurers,  to  deliver  themselves  from  their  oppression,  declared  a  second  time  for  him. 
Such  was  he  cause  of  the  third  Milhridatic  war,  wliich  subsisted  almost  twelve  years. ' 

The  two  consuls,  Lucullus  and  Cotta,  were  sent  with  two  armies  an-ainst  him. 
Lucullus  had  Acia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  for  liis  province-;  the  other,  Bithynia  and 
Propontis.* 

While  Lucullus  was  employed  in  reforming  the  rapaciousnees  and  violence  of  the 
farmers  and  usurers,  and  in  reconciling  the  people  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed,  by  giving  them  good  hopes  for  the  time  to  come,  Cotta,  who  had  already  ar- 
rived, thought  he  had  a  favourable  opportunity,  in  the  absence  ol" his  colleague,  to 
signalize  himself  by  some  great  exploit.  He  therelore  prepared  to  give  Mithridates 
battle.  The  more  he  was  told  that  Lucullus  approached,  that  he  was  already  in 
Phrygia,  and  would  soon  arrive,  the  greater  haste  he  made  to  fight;  believing  himself 
already  assured  of  a  triumph,  and  desirous  of  preventing  his  colleague  from  having 
any  share  in  it;  but  he  was  beaten  by  sea  and  land.  In  the  naval  battle  he  lost  sixty 
of  liis  ships,  with  their  entire  complements;  and  in  that  by  land  he  lost  lour  thousand 
of  his  best  troops,  and  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Chalcedon,  with 
no  hope  of  any  orher  relief  but  what  liis 'colleague  should  think  fit  to  give  him. 
All  the  officers  of  his  army,  enraged  at  Cotta's  rash  and  presumptuous  conduct,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  Lucullus  to  enter  Pontus,  which  Mithridates  had  left  without 
troops,  and  where  he  might  assure  himself  of  linding  the  people  iiiclined  lo  revolt. 
He  answered  generously,  that  he  should  always  esteem  it  more  glorious  to  preserve 
a  Roman  citizen,  than  to  possess  himself  of  the  whole  dominions  of  an  enemy;  and, 
without  resentment  against  his  colleague,  he  marched  to  assist  him,  and  met  with  all 
the  success  he  could  have  hoped.  This  was  the  first  action  by  which  he  distinguished 
himself,  and  which  ougljt  to  do  him  more  honour  than  the  most  splendid  victories. 

Mithridates,  encouraged  by  the  double  advantage  he  had  gained,  undertook  the 
siege  ofCyzicum,  a  city  of  Propontis,  which  strenuously  supported  the  Roman  party 
in  this  war.  In  making  himself  master  of  this  place,  he  would  have  opened  himself 
a  passage  from  Bithynia  into  Asia  Minor,  which  would  have  been  very  advantageous, 
in  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  war  tiiither  with  all  possible  ease  and 
security.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  desired  to  take  it.  In  order  lo  succeed,  he  invest 
ed  it  by  land  with  three  liundred  thousand  men  divided  into  ten  camps;  and  by  sea 
with  four  hundred  ships.  Lucullus  soon  followed  him  thither,  and  began  by  seizing 
a  post  upon  an  eminence  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  because  it  facilitated 
his  receiving  convoys,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  the  enemy's  provisions.  He  had 
only  thirty  Thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  Tlie  superiority  of 
the  enemy  in  number,  far  from  dismaying,  encouraged  hini;  i()r  he  was  convinced, 
that  so  ismumerable  a  multitude  would  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions.  Hence,  in 
haranguing  his  troops,  he  promised  them  in  a  few  days  a  victory  tliat  would  not  cost 
them  a  single  drop  of  blood.  It  was  in  that  he  placed  his  glory;  for  the  lives  of  Ins 
soldiers  were  dear  to  him.t 

The  siege  was  long,  and  carried  on  with  extreme  vigour,  Mithridates  battered  the 
place  on  aTl  sides  wit1i  innumerable  machines.  The  defence  was  no  less  vigtirous. 
The  besieged  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  employed  all  means  that  the  most 
industrious  capacity  could  invent  to  repulse  the  enemy's  attacks,  either  by  burning 
their  machines,  or  "rendering  them  useless  by  a  thousand  obstacles  oppos-d  to  then. 
What  inspired  them  with  so  much  courage,  was  their  exceeding  conhdence  ni  Lu- 
cullus, who  had  let  them  know,  that  if  they  continued  to  defvsnd  themselves  with  the 
same  valour,  the  place  would  not  be  taken.  .  , 

Lucullus  was  indeed  so  well  posted,  that  without  coming  to  a  general  action,  wmch 
he  always  carefuUv  avoided,  he  caused  the  army  of  Mithridates  to  suffer  severeiy'^y 
interceptinir  his  convoys,  charging  his  foraging  parties  with  advantage,  and  beating 
iJie  detachments  which  he  sent  out  from  time  to  time.  In  a  v/ord,  he  kncvv  so  well 
how  to  improve  all  occasions  that  offered,  he  weakened  the  army  ol  the  besiegers  so 
much,  and  used  such  address  in  cutting  oif  their  jjrovisions,  having  siiut  up  all  ave 
nues  by  which  thev  mio'ht  be  supplied,  that  he  reduced  them  to  extreme  lamine. 
The  soldiers  could  find  no  other  food  but  the  herbage;  and  some  were  co  upelled  to 
subsist  upon  human  flesh.  Mithridates,  who  was  esteemed  the  most  arllul  cai)tain 
of  his  times,  in  despair,  that  a  general  who  could  not  have  had  so  m.ich  experience, 
should  so  ofien  deceive  him  bV  fklse  marches  and  feigned  movements,  and  had  de 
feated  liim  witiiout  drawing  his  sword,  was  at  length  obliged  to  raise  the  sie^e  shame, 

^  •  \.  M    8930.     Ant    J.  C.  74. 
tA.M.3951.    Ant.J.C.r3.    Piai.  iu  Lucul.  p.-tS*7.— «9.     Appum.  p.  J19,  2M. 
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fully,  after  having  spent  almost  two  years  before  the  place.*  He  fled  by  sea,  and 
his  lieutenants  retired  with  his  army  by  land,  to  Nicomedia.  LucuUus  pursued  them; 
and  having  come  up  with  them  near  the  Granicus,  he  killed  twenty  thousand  of  them 
upon  the  spot,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  It  was  said,  that  in  this  war 
tliere  perished  almost  three  hundred  thousand  men,  soldiers  and  servants,  with  other 
followers  of  the  army.f 

After  this  new  success,  Lucullus  returned  to  Cyzicum,  entered  the  city;  and  after 
liaving  enjoyed  for  some  days  the  pleasure  of  having  preserved  it,  and  the  honours 
consequential  of  that  success,  he  made  a  rapid  tour  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont, 
to  collect  ships  and  form  a  fleet 

Mithridates,  after  having  raised  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  returned  to  Nicomedia  from 
whence  he  passed  by  sea  into  Pontus.  He  left  part  of  his  fleet,  and  ten  thousand  of 
liis  best  troops,  in  the  Hellespont,  under  three  of  his  most  able  generals.  Lucullus, 
with  the  Roaian  fleet,  beat  them  twice;  first  at  Tenedos,  and  then  at  Lemnos,  when 
tlie  enemy  thought  of  nothing  less  than  making  sail  for  Italy,  and  of  alarming  and 
plundering  the  coasts  of  Rome  itself  J  He  killed  almost  all  their  men  in  those  two 
engageraents;  and  in  the  last,  took  M.  Marius  the  Roman  senator,  whom  Sertorious 
had  sent  lYom  Spain  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates.  LucuUus  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  because  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  Roman  dignity,  thatasenator  of  Rome 
should  be  led  in  triumph.  One  of  the  two  others  poisoned  himself;  and  the  third  was 
reserved  lor  the  triumph.  After  having  cleared  the  coasts  by  these  two  victories, 
Lucullus  turned  his  arms  toward  the  continent;  first  reduced  Bithynia,  then  Paphla- 
gonia,  marched  afterwards  into  Pontus,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the 
dominions  of  Mithridates. 

He  suifered  at  first  so  great  a  want  of  provisions  in  this  expedition,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  make  thirty  thousand  Gallatians  tbllow  the  array,  each  with  a  quantity  of 
wheat  upon  his  shoulders.  But  upon  his  advancing  into  the  country,  and  subjecting 
the  cities  and  provinces,  he  found  such  abundance  of  all  things,  that  an  ox  sold  for 
only  one  drachm,  and  a  slave  for  no  more  than  four. 

Mithridates  had  suffered  almost  as  much  by  the  tempest  in  his  passage  on  the  Eux- 
ine  sea,  as  in  the  campaign  wherein  he  had  been  treated  so  roughly.  He  lost  in  it 
almost  all  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  the  troops  he  had  brought  thither  for  the 
defence  of  their  ancient  dominions.  Vv^hen  Lucullus  arrived,  he  was  making  new 
levies  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  defend  himself  against  that  invasion  which  he 
had  foreseen. 

Lucullus,  upon  arriving  in  Pontus,  without  loss  of  time,  besieged  Amisus  and  Eu- 
patoria,  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  very  near  each  other.  The  latter 
Avhich  had  been  very  lately  built,  was  called  Eupatoria,  from  the  surname  of  Eupator, 
given  to  Mithridates:  this  place  was  his  usual  residence,  and  he  designed  to  make  it 
the  capital  of  his  dominions.  Not  contented  with  these  two  sieges  at  once,  he  sent  a 
detachment  of  his  army  to  form  that  of  Tliemiscyra,  upon  the  river  Thermodoon, 
which  place  vvas  not  less  considerable  than  the  two  others. 

The  officers  of  the  army  of  Lucullus  complained,  that  their  general  amused  him- 
self to  long  in  sieges  which  were  not  worth  his  trouble;  and  that  in  the  mean  lime  he 
gave  Mithridates  opportunity  to  autrment  his  army,  and  gather  strength.  To  which 
he  answered  in  his  justification,  "that  is  exactly  what  I  want.  I  act  in  this  manner 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  our  enemy  may  take  new  courage,  and  assemble  sti 
numerous  an  army,  as  r.-  ay  embolden  him  to  expect  us  in  the  field,  and  fly  no  longer 
before  us.  Do  you  not  observe,  that  he  has  behind  him  immense  solitudes  and  infi- 
nite deserts,  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  either  to  come  up  with  or  pursue  him? 
Armenia  is  but  a  i'ew  days'  march  from  these  deserts.  There  Tigranes  keeps  his 
court,  that  king  of  kings,  whose  power  is  so  great  that  he  subdued  the  Parthians, 
transports  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  the  heart  of  Media,  has  made  himself  master 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  e-xterminated  the  kings  descended  from  Seleucus,  and  carried 
their  wives  and  daughters  into  captivity.  This  powerful  prince  is  the  ally  and  son- 
in-law  of  Mithridates.     Do  you  think,  when  he  has  him  in  his  place  as  a  supplicant, 

•  Cum  totiijs  impetns  belli  ad  Cyzicenorum  mosnia  constitisset,  earaqut^  urbem  sibi  Mitliridates  Asice  jannam 
fore  iJ'itavisstt,  qua  ellVncta  ct  nvulsa,  tola  pittcrei  ])ioviiiei;i;  peif.  eta  ab  LiiciiHo  iis;c  sunt  onirus,  ut  utbs  firle- 
lissiinoi'Hia  socioriim  defeaderetur,  ut  oinaescojikc  ref;is  diuleriiitate  obiidioiiis  cousunierenter.  Cio.  in  Orat. 
pro  Mur.  n.  33 

t  A.  M.  3933.    Ant.  T.  C.  71, 
t  Ab  eodem  imppratore  classem  ma^nam  1 1  orDntuin,  qute  diiuil)tis  Serforianis  ad  Italiam  stndio  inflammato 
rsn)eretiir,  superatau  esse  arqtie  dojire^'ain.— Cie.  pio  Li-;je  Maiiil.  u  .21. 

Quid?  l\\Ani;i\yj;n»-Ti  navnleni  ail  renetlunj,  cem  taiito  coneiiisii,  ncerrimis  diicilxis,  hostium  cla^is  Italiam 
gpe  aique  auiaiis  inflata  ptsterct,  aiediocn  cenauiiae  et  parya  dimicatioue  coinmissain  arijiiram?— li  pro  Mure- 
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that  he  will  abandon  him,  and  not  make  war  against  us?  Hence,  in  hastening  to 
drive  away  Mithridates,  we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of  drawinir  Tigranes  upon  our 
hands,  who  has  long  sought  pretexts  for  declaring  against  us,  and  who  can  never 
find  out  one  more  specious,  legitimate,  and  honourable,  than  that  ol"  assisting  his 
father-in-law,  and  a  king  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Why  therefore  should  we 
serve  Mithridates  against  ourselves,  or  show  him  to  whom  he  should  liave  recourse  lor 
tJ^ie  means  of  supporting  the  war  with  us,  by  pushing  him  against  his  will,  and  at  a 
time  perhaps  when  he  looks  upon  such  a  step  as  unworthy  of  his  valour  and  great- 
ness, into  the  arms  and  protection  of  Tigranes?  Is  it  not'inhntely  better,  bv  giving 
him  time  to  take  courag.^  and  strengthen  himself  with  his  own  lijrces,  to  have  onlv 
upon  our  hands  the  troops  of  Cholchis,  the  Tibarenians  and  Cappadocians,  whom 
we  have  so  often  defeated,  than  to  expose  ourselves  to  have  the  additional  force  of 
the  Armenians  and  Medes  to  contend  with." 

While  the  Romans  attacked  the  three  places  we  have  mentioned,  Mithridates,  who 
had  already  formed  a  nev/  army,  took  the  field  very  early  in  tlie  sprin;r.  Lucullus 
left  the  command  of  the  sieges  of  Amisus  and  Eupatoria  to  Murena,ti,e  hon  of  him  we 
have  spoken  of  before,  when  Cicero  represents  in  a  very  favourable  light.  "He  went 
into  Asia,  a  province  abounding  with  riches  and  pleasures,  where  he  left  behind  him 
no  traces  either  of  avarice  or  luxury.  He  behaved  in  such  a  manner  in  thisimport- 
ant  war,  that  he  did  many  great  actions  without  the  general,  the  general  none  with- 
out him."*  Luculhis  marched  against  Mithridates,  who  lay  encamped  in  the  plains 
of  Cabiri3B.  The  latter  had  the  advantage  in  two  actions,  but  was  entirely  deteated 
in  the  third,  and  obliged  to  iiy  without  either  servant  or  equerry  to  attend  him,  or  a 
single  horse  of  his  stable.  It  was  not  still  vei-y  late,  that  one  of  his  eunuch.s,  seein*' 
him  on  toot  in  the  midst  of  the  flying  crovv-d,  dismounted  and  oave  him  his  horse.  The 
Romans  were  so  near  him,  that  they  almost  had  him  in  their  hands;  and  it  was  ow- 
ing entirely  to  them.selves  that  they  did  not  take  him.  The  avarice  only  of  the  sol- 
diers lost,  them  a  prey,  which  they  ht»d  pursued  so  long,  throuo-h  so  many  toils,  dan- 
gers, and  battles,  and  deprived  Lucullus  of  the  sole  reward  of  all  his  victories.  Mith- 
ridates, says  Cicero,  artlully  imitated  the  manner  in  which  Medea  escaped  the  pur- 
suit of  her  father  in  the  same  kingdom  of  Pontus.  That  princess  is  said  to  have  cut 
the  body  of  her  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  and  to  have  scattered  his  limbs  in  the 
places  through  which  her  father  pursued  her;  in  order  that  his  care  in  taking  up  those 
dispersed  members,  and  the  grief  so  sad  a  spectacle  would  fjive  him,  might  stop  the 
rapidity  of  his  pursuit.  Mithridates  in  like  manner,  as  he  tied,  left  upon  the  wav  a 
great  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  eftects,  which  had  eitiier  descended  to 
him  from  his  ^ancestors,  or  had  been  amassed  by  himself  in  the  preceding  wars:  and 
while  the  soldiers  employed  themselves  in  gathering  those  treasures  too  attentively, 
the  king  escaped  i'rom  their  hands.  So  that  the  father  of  Medea  was  slopped  in  his 
pursuit  by  sorrow,  but  the  Romans  by  joy.f 

After  this  defeat  of  the  enemy,  Lucullus  took  the  city  of  Cabira^,  with  several 
other  places  and  castles,  in  which  he  found  great  riclies.  He  found  also  the  prisons 
full  of  Greeks,  and  princes  nearly  related  to  the  king,  who  were  conlined  in  tiieni. 
As  those  unhappy  persons  had  long  given  themselves  over  for  dead,  the  liberty  they 
received  from  Lucullus  seemed  less  a  deliverance  than  new  life  to  them.  In  one  of 
these  castles,  a  sister  of  the  king,  named  Nyssa,  was  also  taken,  which  was  a  u-reat  in- 
stance of  her  ffood  Ibrtune.  For  the  otlier  sisters  of  that  prince,  with  his  wives 
who  had  been  sent  farther  from  the  danger,  and  who  believed  themselves  in  safety 
and  repose,  ail  died  miserably,  Mithridates,  on  his  liight,  having  sent  thein  ordei-s  U) 
die,  by  Bacchidas  the  eunuch. 

Among  the  other  sisters  of  the  king  were  Roxana  and  Statira,  both  unmarried, 
and  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  two  of  his  v\^ives  Berenice  and  Monima,  both  of 
lonin.  All  Greece  spoke  much  of  the  latter,  whom  they  admired  more  for  iier  wit*- 
dom  than  her  exquisite  beauty.  The  king  having  fallen  desperately  in  love  wilh  her, 
had  f)rgot  nothing  that  might  incline  her  to  favour  his  passion.     He  sent  her  at  once 

"  A«iam  istam  reseinam  et  eandeni  delicatam,  sic  obiit.  nt  in  ea  neqiie  avaritiv,  neqiie  liixurim  ve  tiR:iiira  reir 
qiient.  Maximo  in  be.!o  sic  est  vLisatus,  ut  liic  niultas  restl  niagiias  bine  impcraioru  jfesserit,  nullain  &iuc  hoe 
imperator.— Cic.  bro  Mnieii;:,  n.  20. 

tExsuo  re^no  sic  Mitluidates  piofu,^it  ut  ex  todem  Poiito  \fedi-a  ilia  quondam  profii;ji5se  dicittir,  qitam 
prfedicant,  in  Fu^a,  fraUis  s>n  nien.bra  iti  iis  locis,  qua  sii  par  ns  pcrsc-quf i-etu;-,  dissipnvis»t ,  ut  eofuiu  cliicuo 
dispei-sa,  magroiqiie  (iHtns  cpleiiiatein  p&ieqiieiidi  reiardai^t.  Sic  Mitlii  idatt-s  ln^'ii-m  rua^iinani  vini  nun 
atque  argenti,  i)ii!ch<.ini)riaru;iique  icriiir.  omniuin,  qiiaii  eta  niaJDnbus  aceepi'iat,  ct  ipit-  hellu  superior  "tx  luta 
As-a  direptasin  suxira  ivejmim  coif^cs^erat  m  l-onto.  oniiitm  reliqmt.  H;ec  dum  JKi-.tri  i-o'licuiit  onaiia  dili- 
ge;iuus,  rex  ipse  e  luauibus  ettu^iu  Ita  ilium  vii  pcrsequciuli  nUjuio  laujvor,  liu*  i.£litia  letardavit:— Cic.  de  Le.:;. 
Maail.  n.  3£. 
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fifteen  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  She  was  always  averse  to  him,  and  refused  his  pre- 
sents, till  he  gave  her  the  quality  of  wife  and  queen,  and  sent  her  the  royal  tiara  or 
diadem,  an  essential  ceremony  in  the  marriage  of  the  kings  of  those  nations.  Nor 
did  she  then  comply  without  extreme  regret,  and  in  compliance  with  her  lamily,  daz- 
zled with  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  and  the  power  of  Mithridates,  who  was  at  that 
time  victorious,  and  at  the  height  of  his  glory.  From  her  marriage  to  the  instant  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  that  unfortunate  princess  had  passed  her  life  in  conti- 
nual sadness  and  alfliction,  lamenting  her  fatal  beauty,  that  instead  of  a  husband  had 
given  her  a  master,  and  instead  of  procuring  her  an  honorable  abode,  and  the  en- 
dearments of  conjugal  society,  had  confined  her  in  a  close  prison,  under  a  guard  of 
barbarians;  where,  far  removed  from  the  delightful  regions  of  Greece,  she  had  only 
enjoyed  a  dream,  of  the  happiness  with  which  she  had  been  flattered,  and  had  really 
lost  that  solid  and  essential  good  she  possessed  in  her  own  beloved  country. 

When  Bacchidas  arrived,  and  informed  the  princesses  of  the  orders  of  Mithrida- 
tes, which  liivoured  them  no  farther,  than  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  choose  the  kind 
of  death  they  should  think  most  gentle  and  immediate,  Monima,  taking  the  diadem 
from  her  head,  tied  it  round  her  neck,  and  hung  herself  up  by  it.  But  that  wreath 
not  being  strong  enou<j[h,  and  breaking,  she  cried  out,  "Ah!  iatal  trifle,  you  might  at 
least  do  me  this  mournful  office."  Then,  throwing  it  away  with  indignation,  she 
presented  her  neck  to  Bacchidas. 

Berenice  took  a  cup  of  poison,  and  as  she  v/as  going  to  drink,  her  mother,  V\rho 
was  present,  desired  to  share  it  with  her.  They  accordingly  both  drank.  The  half 
of  it  sufficed  to  carry  ofl"  the  mother,  worn  out  and  feeble  with  age;  but  was  not 
enough  to  surmount  the  strength  and  youth  of  Berenice.  That  princess  struggled 
long  with  death  in  the  most  violent  agonies,  till  Bacchidas,  tired  with  waiting  the  et- 
fects  of  the  poison,  ordered  her  to   be  strangled. 

Roxana  is  said  to  hav^e  swallowed  poison,  venting  a  thousand  reproaches  and  im- 
precations against  Mithridates.  Statira,  on  the  contrary,  was  pleased  with  her 
brother,  and  thanked  him,  that  being  in  so  great  danger  for  his  own  person,  he  had 
not  forgot  them,  and  had  taken  care  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  dying  free, 
and  of  withdrawing  trom  the  indignities  which  their  enemies  might  otherwise  have 
made  them  sufler. 

Their  deaths  extremely  afllicted  Lucullus,  who  was  of  a  gentle  and  humane  dispo- 
sition. He  continued  his  march  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates;  but  having  received  ad- 
vice, that  he  was  i'our  days,  journey  before  him,  and  had  taken  the  route  of  Armenia, 
to  retire  to  his  son-in-law,  he  returned  directly;  and  after  having  subjected  some 
countries,  and  taken  some  cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  sent  Appius  Ciodius  to 
Tigranes,  to  demand  Mithridates  oi  him;  and  in  the  mean  time  returned  against 
Amisus,  which  place  was  not  yet  taken.  Callimachus,  who  commanded  in  it,  and 
was  the  most  able  engineer  of  his  times,  had  alone  prolonged  the  siege.  When  he 
saw  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  he  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  escaped  in  a  ship 
that  waited  for  him.  Lr.cuilus  did  his  utmost  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  in  vain; 
and,  to  increase  his  concern,  saw  himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  city  to  be  plundered 
by  the  soldiers,  from  whom  the  place  iiad  as  much  to  fear  as  Ir-om  the  flames  them- 
selves. His  troops  were  insatiable  lor  booty,  and  he  not  capable  of  restraining  them. 
A  rain  that  happened  to  lall  preserved  a  great  number  of  buildings;  and  Lucullus, 
belbre  his  departure,  caused  those  which  had  been  burnedto  be  rebuilt.*  This  city 
v/as  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Athenians.  Such  of  the  At  enians,  during  Aristion's 
being  master  of  Athens,  as  desired  to  fly  from  his  tyranny  had  retired  thither,  and 
enjoyed  there  the  same  rigiits  and  privileges  as  the  natives. 

Lucullus,  when  he  left  Amisus,  directed  hisnrarch  toward  the  cities  of  Asia,  which 
the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  usurers  and  tax-farmers  held  under  the  most  dreadl'ul 
ojipression;  insomuch  that  those  poor  people  were  obliged  to  sell  their  children  of 
both  sexes,  and  even  set  up  to  auction  the  paintings  and  statues  consecrated  to  the 
gods.  And  when  these  would  not  suffice  to  pay  the  duties,  taxes,  and  interest  im- 
paidj  they  were  given  up  without  mercy  to  their  creditors,  and  often  ex]X)sed  to  such 
barbarous  tortures,  that  slavi'iy,  in  comparison  with  their  miseries,  seemed  a  kind  of 
redress  and  tranquillity  to  them. 

Ttiese  immense  debts*  of  the  province  arose  from  the  fine  of  twenty  thousand  tc^- 
lents,  which  Syiia  had  imposed  on  it.  They  had  already  paid  the  sum  twice  over: 
but  those  insatiable  usurers,  by  heaping  interest  upon  inlerest,  had  augmented  it  to 

*  B.  M»  3934.    AnU  J.  C.  70. 
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one  hiiriLlrcri  and   twenty  thousand  talents;  so  that  they  still   owed  three  times  as 
much  as  they  had  already  paid. 

Tacitus  had  reason  to  say,  that  usury  was  one  of  the  most  anoient  evils  of  the 
Rf)man  commonwealth,  and  the  most  Irequent  cause  of  seilitiorj;*  hui  at  the  time  we 
now  speak  of,  it  was  carried   to  an  excess  not  easy  to  comprehend. 

The  interest  of  money  among  the  Romans  was  paid  every  month,  and  was  one 
per  cent,  hence  it  was  called  usuria  centesima,  unciarum  fonuis;  hccause  in  reckou- 
intr  the  iwelve  months,  twelve  per  cent,  was  paid;  niicia  is  the  twcirLli  part  of  a 
whole. 

The  law  of  the  twelve  tahles  prohihited  the  raisin/j^  interest  to  ahove  twelve  per 
cent.t  This  law  was  revived  hy  the  two  tribimes  of  the  people,  in  the  39Glli  year 
of  Rome.t 

Ten  years  after,  interest  was  reduced  to  half  tliat  sujn,  senmnriarum  Ilenii?!.§ 

At  length,  in  the  411th  year  of  Home,  all  interest  was  prohihited  by  ilecr(M;:  n€ 
foinerari  liceret.|| 

All  these  decrees  ware  ineffectual.  Avarice  was  always  too  strong  for  the  laws; 
and  whatever  regulations  were  made  to  suppress  it,  either  in  the  time  of  the  repub- 
lic, or  under  the  emperors,  it  always  found  means  to  elude  ihem.^  It  is  remarkable, 
that  usury  has  always  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  states  where  it  has  been  tolerated; 
and  it  wms  this  disorder  which  contributed  very  much  to  subvert  the  constitution  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  gave  birth  to  the  greatest  calamities  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  that  empire. 

Luculius,  at  this  time,  applied  himself  in  giving  the  province  of  Asia  some  relaxa- 
tion, which  he  could  only  etiect  by  putting  a  slop  to  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  ihe 
usurers  and  tax-farmers.  The  latter,  finding  themselves  deprived  by  Luculius  of  the 
immense  gain  they  made,  raised  a  great  outcry,  as  if  they  had  been  excessively  in- 
jured, and  by  the  force  of  money  animated  many  orators  airainst  hlni;  j)articular!y 
confiding  in  having  most  of  those  who  governed  the  republic  in  their  debt,  u-hich 
gave  them  a  very  extensive  and  almost  unbounded  influence.  But  Luculius  despised 
their  clamours  with  a  constancy  the  more  admirable  from  its  being  very  unconuuon. 

SECTION  in. LUCULLUS  DECLARES  WAR  AGAINST  TIGRANES.       THE  LATTER  LOSES  TWO 

BATTLES. 

TiGRANES,  to  whom  Luculius  had  sent  an  ambassador,  though  of  no  great  power 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  enlarged  it  so  much  by  a  series  of  successes,  of 
which  there  are  few  examples,  that  he  vv^as  commonly  surnamed  tlie  "king  of  kiriL'^." 
A.fter  having  overthrown  and  almost  ruined  the  lamily  of  the  kings,  successors  of 
Selencus  the  Great;  after  having  very  often  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Parthians, 
transported  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into"  Media,  conquered  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
given  laws  to  the  Arabians,  called  Screnites;  he  reigned  v/ith  an  authority  respected 
by  all  the  princes  of  Asia.  The  people  paid  him  honours,  after  the  maimer  of  tlte 
East,  even  to  adoration.  His  pride  was  inflamed  and  supporteii  by  the  immense 
riches  he  possessed,  by  the  excessive  and  the  continual  pra:se  of  his  flatterers,  and 
by  a  prosperity  that  had  never  known  any  interru])tion.** 

'  Appius  Clodius  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of  this  prince,  who  appeared  with 
all  the  splendour  he  could  display,  in  order  to  give  the  ambassador  a  hiszlier  ich'a  of 
the  royal  dignity;  who,  on  his  side,  uniting  the  hauirhtiness  of  his  disposition  wnh 
that  vvhich  particularly  characterized  his  republic,  perfectly  supported  the  dignity  of 
a  Rcmian  ambassador. 

After  havinor  explained  in  a  few  words  the  subject  of  complaints  which  the  Romans 
bad  against  Mithridates,  and  that  prince's  breach  of  faith  in  viola linii- the  peace, 
without  so  much  as  attempting  to  give  any  reason  or  colour  lor  it,  lie  told  'l  igrancs, 
tiiat  he  came  to  demand  his  being  delivered  up  to  him,  as  due  by  every  sort  ol  title 
:  to  the  triumph  of  Luculius:  that  he  did  not  expect  that  he,  asa  friend  io  tlie  Romans, 
which  he  had  been  til!  then,  would  make  any  dilficidly  in  giving  up  Mithridates;  and, 
that  in  case  of  his  refusal,  he  was  instructed  to  declare  war  a<,-ainst  him. 

That  prince,  who  had  never  been  contradicted,  and  who  knew  no  oiher  law  n<>r 
rule  but  his  will  and  pleasure,  was  extremely  oflended  at  this  Roman  freedom,     lii'.t 

*  Sane  vetns  iirhi  fcenebre  malum,  et  seditinnnm  diicordianimqiie'  eiet'eriima  cai.^a.     Yrv'*')""!!^  n.'*!''^'."  *^'  ^^ ' 

4  1-    1    v'    n    2".  "   "'"'•  "• 

1  M,'.ltis'ple')i»eitVsobviara  itam  fraudibus;  Ifia  totie.  repreisa;,  moas   per  »ite.  ni.nn..  oriehai.t.ir.- 
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he  was  much  more  so  with  the  letter  of  Lucullus  when  it  was  delivered  to  him.  The 
title  of  king  only,  which  it  gave  him,  did  not  satisly  him.  He  had  assumed  that  of* 
"king  of  kings,"  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  had  carried  his  pride  in  that  respect 
so  far  as  to  cause  himself  to  be  served  by  crowned  heads.  He  never  appeared  ia 
public  without  having  four  kings  attending  him;  two  on  foot,  on  each  side  of  his 
horse,  when  he  went  abroad;  at  table,  in  his  chamber,  in  short  every  where,  he  had 
always  some  of  them  to  do  the  lowest  offices  tor  him;  but  especially  when  he  gave 
audience  to  ambassadors,  for  at  that  time,  to  give  strangers  a  great  idea  of  bis  glory 
and  power,  he  made  them  all  stnnd  in  two  ranks,  one  on  each  side  of  his  throne, 
where  they  appeared  in  the  habit  and  posture  of  common  slaves.  A  pride  so  full  of 
absurdity  offends  all  the  Avorid;  one  more  refined  shocks  less,  though  much  the  same 
in  its  nature. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  prince  of  this  character  should  bear  the  manner  in  which 
Clodius  spolie  to  him  with  impatience.  It  was  the  first  free  and  sincere  speech  he 
had  heard,  dm'ing  the  five-and-twenty-years  lie  had  (governed  his  subjects,  or  rather 
tyrannized  over  them  with  excessive  insolence.  He  answered,  that  Mithridates 
was  the  father  of  Cleopatra  his  wile;  that  the  union  between  them  was  of  too  strict 
a  nature  to  admit  of  his  delivering  him  up  tor  the  triumph  of  Lucullus;  and  that  if 
the  Romans  were  unjust  enough  to  make  v/ar  against  him,  he  knew  how  to  defend 
himself",  and  to  make  them  repent  it.  To  express  his  resentment  bjr  his  answer,  he 
directed  it  only  to  Lucullus,  without  adding  the  usual  title  of  Imperator,  or  any  others 
commonly  given  to  the  Roman  generals. 

Lucullus,  when  Clodius  reported  his  commission,  and  that  war  had  been  declared 
against  Tigranes,  returned  with  the  utmost  diligence  into  Pontus  to  commence  it. 
The  enterprise  seemed  rash,  and  tiie  terrible  power  of  the  king  astonished  all  those 
who  relied  less  upon  the  valour  of  the  troops  and  the  conduct  of  the  general,  than 
upon  a  m.ultitude  of  soldiers.  After  having  made  himself  master  of  Sinope,  he  gave 
that  place  its  liberty,  as  he  did  also  to  Amisus  and  made  them  both  free  and  inde- 
pendent cities.  Cotta  did  not  treat  Heraclea,  which  he  took  after  a  long  siege  of 
treachery,  in  the  same  manner.  Ke  enriched  himself  out  of  its  spoils,  treated  the 
inhabitants  with  excessive  cruelty,  and  burned  almost  the  whole  city.  On  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  was  at  first  well  received  by  the  senate,  and  honoured  with  the  surname 
of  Fonticus,  on  account  of  taking  that  place;  but  soon  after,  when  the  Heracleans, 
had  laid  their  complaints  before  the  senate,  and  represented,  in  a  manner  capable  of 
moving  the  hardest  hearts,  the  miseries  which  Cotta's  avarice  and  cruelty  had  in- 
fhcted  on  them,  the  senate  contented  themselves  with  depriving  him  of  the  latus 
c.iavus,  which  was  the  robe  worn  by  the  senators;  a  slight  punishment  for  the  crying 
excesses  proved  upon  him.* 

Lucullus  left  Sornatius,  one  of  his  generals,  in  Pontu.s,  with  six  thousand  men,  and 
marclied  with  the  rest,  which  amounted  only  to  twelve  thousand  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse,  through  Cappadocia  to  the  Euphrates.  He  passed  that  river  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  and  at\erwards  the  Tigris,  and  came  before  Tigranocerta,  which 
was  at  some  small  distance,  to  attack  Tigranes  in  his  capital,  u'here  he  had  lately 
arrived  from  vSyria.  Noiiody  dared  to  speak  to  that  prince  of  Lucullus  and  his 
march,  afier  his"  cruel  treatment  of  the  person  who  brought  him  the  first  news  of  it, 
wijom  [le  put  to  death  in  reward  f.)r  so  iniportant  a  service.  He  listened  to  nt)thing 
but  the  discourses  of  fiatterers,  who  told  him  that  Lucullus  must  be  a  great  captain, 
if  lie  only  dared  wait  for  him  at  Ephesus,  and  did  not  betake  himself  to  flight  and 
abandon  Asia,  v/hen  he  saw  the  many  thousands  of  which  his  army  was  composed. 
So  true  it  is,  says  Plutarch,  that  as  all  constitutions  are  not  capable  of  bearing  much 
wine,  all  minds  are  not  suited  to  bearing  great  fortunes  without  loss  of  reason  and 
infatuation. 

Tigranes  at  first  had  not  designed  so  much  as  to  see  or  speak  to  Mithridates, 
thoutrh  his  iather-in-lavv;  but  treated  him  Avith  the  utmost  contempt  and  arrogance, 
kept  him  at  a  distance,  and  phiced  a  cruard  over  him  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  in  marshy 
unwholesome  places.  But  after  the  embassy  of  Clodius,  he  had  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  to  court  With  all  possible  honours  and  marks  of  respect.  In  a  private 
conversation  which  they  had  too'ether  v/ithout  witnesses,  ihcy  freed  theiuselves  of 
their  mutual  suspicions,  to  the  great  ruislortune  of  their  IVicnds,  upon  whom  they 
east  all  t!ie  blame.t 
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Among  those  unfortunate  persons  was  Metrodorus,  of  the  city  of  Scepsis,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had  so  much  influence  with  the  king,  that  he  was  called 
the  king's  father.  That  prince  had  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes,  to  desire 
aid  against  the  Romans.  When  he  had  explained  the  occasion  of  his  journey,  Ti- 
granes asked  him,  "what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  in  regard  to  your  master's  de- 
mands?" Upon  which  Metrodorus  replied,  with  an  ill-timed  sincerity:  "As  an  am- 
bassador, I  advise  you  to  do  what  Mithridates  demands  of  you;  but  as  your  counsel,  ' 
noi  to  do  it."  This  was  a  criminal  prevarication,  and  a  kind  of  treason.  It  cost  him 
his  life,  when  Mithridates  had  been  apprized  of  it  by  Tigranes. 

LucuUus  continually  advanced  against  that  prince,  and  was  already  in  a  manner 
at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  without  his  either  knowing  or  believing  any  thing  of  the 
matter;  so  much  was  he  blinded  by  his  presumption.  Mithrobarzanes,  one  of  his 
favourites,  ventured  to  carry  him  that  news.  The  reward  he  had  for  it  was  to  be 
charged  with  a  commission  to  go  immediately  with  some  troops,  and  bring  Lucullus 
prisoner;  as  if  the  question  had  been  only  to  arrest  one  of  the  king's  subjects.  The 
favourite,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  given  him,  lost  their  lives  in  endeavour- 
ing to  execute  that  dangerous  commission.  This  ill  success  opened  the  eyes  of  Ti- 
granes, and  made  him  recover  Irom  his  infatuation.  Mithridates  had  been  sent  back 
into  Pontus  with  ten  thousand  horse,  to  raise  troops  there,  and  to  return  and  join 
Tigranes,  in  case  Lucullus  entered  Armenia.  For  himself,  he  had  chosen  to  continue 
at  Tigranocerta,  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  raising  troops  throughout 
his  dominions.  After  this  check,  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  Lucullus,  quitted  Ti- 
granocerta, retired  to  mount  Taurus,  and  gave  orders  for  all  the  troops  to  repair 
thither  to  him. 

Lucullus  marched  directly  to  Tigranocerta,  took  up  his  quarters  around  the  place, 
and  formed  the  siege  of  it.  This  city  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  riches;  the  inhabitants 
of  all  orders  and  conditions  having  emulated  each  other  in  contributing  to  ils  embel- 
Hshment  and  magnificence,  in  order  to  make  their  court  to  the  king:  for  this  reason, 
Lucullus  pressed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour;  believing  tliat  Tigranes  would 
never  suffer  it  to  be  taken,  and  that  he  would  come  on  in  a  transport  ol  fury  to  offer 
him  battle,  and  oblige  him  to  raise  the  siege.  And  he  was  not  mistaken  in  this  con- 
jecture. Mithridates  sent  every  day  couriers  to  Tigranes,  and  wrote  him  letters,  to 
advise  him  in  the  strongest  terms  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  only  to  make  use  of  his 
cavalry  in  cutting  off  provisions  from  LucuUur,.  Taxiles  himself  was  sent  by  him 
with  the  same  instructions,  who,  staying  with  him  in  his  camp,  earnestly  entreated 
him  every  day,  not  to  attack  the  Roman  armies,  as  they  were  excellently  disciphned, 
veteran  soldiers,  and  almost  invincible. 

At  first,  he  hearkened  patiently  to  this  advice.  But  when  his  troops,  consistino;  of 
a  great  number  of  different  nations,  were  assembled,  not  only  the  king's  feasts,  nut 
his  councils,  resounded  with  nothing  but  vain  bravadoes,  full  of  insolence,  pride,  and 
barbarian  menaces.  Taxiles  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  for  having  ventured 
to  oppose  the  advice  of  those  who  were  tor  a  battle;  and  Mithridates  himself  was 
openly  accused  of  opposing  it  only  out  of  envy,  to  deprive  his  son-in-law  of  the  glory 
of  so  great  a  success. 

In  this  conceit  Tigranes  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  lest  Mithridates  should  ar- 
rive and  share  with  him  in  the  honour  of  the  victory.  He  therefore  marched  with  all 
his  forces,  telling  his  friends,  that  he  was  only  sorry  on  one  account,  and  that  was, 
his  having  to  do  with  Lucullus  alone,  and  not  with  all  the  Roman  generals  together. 
He  measured  his  hopes  of  success  by  the  number  of  his  troops.  He  had  abi)ut 
twenty  thousand  archers  and  slingers,  fifty- five  thousand  horse,  seventeen  thousand 
of  which  were  heavy  armed  cavalry,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fi)ot,  divided 
into  companies  and  battalions,  besides  workmen  to  clear  the  roads,  build  bridges, 
cleanse  and  turn  the  course  of  rivers,  with  other  labourers  necessary  in  armies,  to 
the  number  of  thirty-five  thousand,  who,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  behmd  ihe 
combatants,  made  the  army  appear  still  more  numerous,  and  augmented  its  force  and 
his  confidence. 

When  he  had  passed  Mount  Taurus,  and  all  his  troops  appeared  together  m  the 
plains,  the  sight  alone  of  his  army  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  most  darmg 
enemv.  Lucullus,  always  intrepid,  divided  his  troops.  He  left  Murena  with  six 
thousand  foot  before  the  place,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  his  infantry,  consistmg  of 
twenty-four  cohorts,  which  together  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
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thousand  men,  all  his  horse,  and  about  one  thousand  archers  and  slingers,  marched 
against  Tigranes,  and  encamped  on  the  plain,  with  a  large  river  in  his  front. 

This  handful  of  men  made  Tigranes  laugh,  and  supplied  his  flatterers  with  great 
matter  for  pleasantry.  Some  openly  jested  upon  them;  others,  by  way  of  diversion 
drew  lots  lor  the  spoils;  and  of  all  the  generals  ol'  Tigranes,  and  the'kings  in  his  army, 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  entreat  him  to  give  the  charge  of  that  aff-air  to  hi'm 
alone,  and  content  himself  with  being  only  a  spectator  of  the  action.  Tigranes  him- 
self, to  appear  agreeable,  and  a  fine  rallier,  used  an  expression,  which  has  been 
much  admired;  "If  they  come  as  ambassadors,  they  are  a  great  many;  but  if  as 
enemies,  very  few  "     Thus  the  first  day  passed  in  jesting  and  raillery. 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise,  Luculkis  made  his  army  march  out  of  their  intrench- 
ments.  That  of  the  barbarians  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  toward  the  east; 
and  the  river  ran  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  little  below  it  turned  off  to  the  left  toward 
the  west,  where  it  might  be  easily  forded.  Lucullus,  in  leading  his  army  to  ihis  lord, 
inclined  also  to  the  lelt,  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  river  hastening  his  march.  Ti- 
granes, who  saw  him,  believed  he  fled;  and  calling  for  Taxiles,  said  to  him  with  a 
contemptuous  laugh,  "Do  you  see  those  invincible  Roman  legions?  You  see  they  can 
run  away."  Taxilus  replied,  "1  wish  your  majesty's  good  tbrtune  may  this  day  do 
a  miracle  in  your  favour;  but  the  arms  and  march  of  those  legions  do  not  argue 
people  running  away." 

Taxiles  was  still  speaking,  wlien  he  saw  the  eagles  of  the  first  legions  move  on  a 
sudden  to  the  right  about,  by  the  command  of  Lucullus,  followed  by  all  the  cohorts, 
in  order  to  pass  the  river.  Tigranes,  recovering  then  with  difficulty,  like  one  that 
had  been  k)ng  drunk,  cried  out  two  or  three  times,  "How!  are  those'  people  coming 
to  us?  They  came  on  so  fast,  that  his  numerous  troops  did  not  post  themselves,  nor 
draw  up  in  battle,  without  great  disorder  and  confusion.  Tigranes  placed  himself 
in  the  centre;  gave  the  left  wing  to  the  king  of  the  Adiabenians,  and  the  right  to  the 
king  of  the  Medes.  The  greatest  part  of  the  heavy-armed  horse  covered  the  front 
of  the  rifyht  wino;. 

_  As  Lucullus  was  preparing  to  pass  the  river,  some  of  his  general  officers  advised 
him  not  to  engao-e  upon  that  day,  it  being  one  of  those  unfortunate  days  which  the 
Romans  called  black  days;  for  it  was  the  same  upon  which  the  armyo.  Cepio*  had 
been  defeated  in  the  battle  with  the  Cimbri.  Lucullus  made  them  this  answer,  which 
afterwards  became  so  flimous;  "I  will  make  this  a  happy  day  for  the  Romans."  It 
was  the  sixth  of  October,  the  day  before  the  nones  of  October. 

After  having  made  that'reply,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  discouraged,  he  passed 
the  river,  and  marched  foremost  against  tlie  enemy.  He  was  armed  with  a  steel  cuirass 
made  in  the  form  of  scales,  which  glittered  surprisingly  under  his  coat  of  arms  border- 
ed all  around  with  a  fringe.  He  carried  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  to  intimate  to 
his  troops,  that  it  was  necessary  to  join  an  enemy  immediately,  accustomed  to  fight 
only  at  a  distance  with  their  arrows,  and  to  deprive  them,  by  the  swiftness  and  im- 
petuosity of  the  attack,  of  the  space  required  for  the  use  of  them. 

Perceiving  that  the  heavy  armed-cavalry,  upon  whom  the  enemy  very  much  relied, 
were  dravyn  up  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  flat  and  level,  and 
the  declivity  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  paces,  not  much  broken  nor  very  difficult, 
he  saw  at  first  view  what  use  he  had  to  make  of  it.  He  commanded  his  Thracian 
and  Gallatian  horse  to  charge  that  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  flank,  with  orders 
only  to  lurn  aside  their  lances  with  their  swords.  For  the  principal,  or  rather  whole 
forceof  those  heavy-armed  liorse,  consisted  in  their  lances,  which,  when  they  had  not 
room  to  use,  they  could  do  nothing  either  against  the  enemy  or.for  themselves;  their 
arms  being  so  heavy,  stiff,  and  cumbersome  that  they  could  not  turn  themselves,  and 
were  almost  immoveable. 

While  his  cavalry  niarched  to  execute  his  orders,  he  took  two  cohorts  of  foot,  a  nd 
went  to  gain  the  eminence.  The  infantry  followed  courageously,  excited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  generals,  whom  they  saw*^  marching  foremost  on  foot,  and  ascending 
the  hill.  When  he  was  at  the  top  he  showed  himself  from  the  highest  part  of  it;  and 
seeing  from  thence  the  whole  order  of  the  enemy's  battle,  he  cried  out,  "the  victory 
is  ours,  fellow  soldiers,  the  victory  is  ours."  At  the  same  time,  with  his  two  cohorts 
he  advanced  against  that  heavy-armed  cavalry,  and  ordered  his  troops  not  to  make 
use  of  their  pikes,  but  join  those  horse,  sword  in  hand^  and  strike  upon  their  legs  and 

•  The  Greek  text  sai'i,  tHe  armjr  of  Scipio,  which  Mon«ieur  de  '1  hou  ha»  justly  corrected  in  the  margin  of  hit 
I  rurch  ;the  arruy  of  Ctphio. 
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thighs,  which  were  the  only  unarmed  parts  about  them.  But  his  soldiers  had  not  so 
much  trouble  with  them.  That  cavalry  did  not  wait  their  coming  on,  but  shame- 
fully took  to  flight;  and  howling  as  they  fled,  Ibll  with  their  heavy  imwieldly  horses 
mto  the  ranks  of  their  foot,  without  joining  battle  at  all,  or  so  much  as  makintr  a  sinHe 
thrust  with  their  lances.  The  slaughter  did  not  commence  until  Ihcy  began°  o  fly,"or 
rather  to  attempt  to  fly;  for  they  could  not  do  so,  being  prevented  by  ti'jt'ir  own' bat- 
talions, whose  ranks  were  so  close  and  deep,  that  they  could  not  break  tbeir  way 
through  them.  Tigranes,  that  king  so  lofty  and  brave'in  words,  had  taken  to  fii^rht 
at  the  commencement,  with  a  few  followers,  and  seeins:  his  son,  the  companion  of  his 
fortune,  he  took  oif  his  diadem,  Weeping,  and  givingMl  him,  exhorted  him  to  save 
hn-nself  as  well  as  he  could,  by  another  route.  That  young  prince  was  afraid  to  put 
the  diadem  upon  his  head;  which  would  have  been  a  danirerous  ornament  at  such  a 
time,  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  niost  laithfulof  his  servants,  who  was 
taken  a  moment  after,  and  carried  to  Lucullus. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  defeat,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy's  foot 
perished,  and  that  very  few  of  their  horse  escaped.  On  the  side  of  the  Romans,  only 
five  were  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded.  They  had  never  engaged  in  a  pitche'd 
battle  so  great  a  number  of  enemies  with  so  few  troops;  for  the  victors  did  not  amount 
to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  vanquished.  The  greatest  and  most  able  Roman  gene- 
rals, who  had  seen  most  wars  and  batiles,  gave  Lucullus  particular  praises,  forliavino- 
defeated  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  poweriul  kings  in  the  worlu,  by  two  entirely 
different  methods,  delay  and  expedition,  for,  by  protracting  and  spinning  out  the 
war,  he  exhausted  Mithridates  when  he  was 'strongest  and  most  formidable;  and 
ruined  Tigranes,  by  making  haste,  and  not  giving  him  time  to  look  about  him.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  few  captains  have  known  how,  like  him  to  make  slowness  active. 
and  haste  sure. 

.  It  was  this  latter  conduct  that  prevented  Mithridates  from  being  present  in  the  bat- 
tle. He  imagined  Lucullus  would  use  the  same  precaution  and  protraction  against 
Tigranes,  as  he  had  done  against  himself.  So  that  he  marched  but  slowly,  and  by 
small  days'  journeys,  to  join  Tigranes.  But  having  met  some  Armenians  on  the  way, 
who  fled  with  the  utmost  terror  and  consternation,  he  suspected  what  had  happened; 
and  afterwards  meeting  a  much  greater  number,  w^as  fully  informed  of  the  defeat, 
and  went  in  search  of  Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  length,  abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
and  in  a  very  deplorable  condition.  Far  from  returning  his  ungenerous  treatment, 
and  insulting  Tigranes  in  his  misfortunes  as  he  hSd  done  him,  he  quitted  his  horse, 
lamented  their  common  disgraces,  gave  him  the  guard  that  attended,  and  the  officers 
that  served  him,  consoled,  encouraged  him,  and  revived  his  hopes:  so  that  Mithrida- 
tes, upon  this  occasion,  showed  himself  not  entirely  void  of  humanity.  Both  applied 
themselves  to  raising  new  troops  on  all  sides. 

In  the  mean  time  a  furious  sedition  arose  at  Tigranocerta;  the  Greeks  having  mu- 
tinied ao-ainst  the  barbarians,  and  determined  at  all  events  to  deliver  the  city  to  Lucul- 
lus. That  sedition  vyas  at  the  highest  when  he  arrived  there.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion,  ordered  the  assault  to  be  given,  took  the  city,  and  a4ler  having  seized 
all  the  king's  treasures,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers;  who,  besides 
other  riches,  found  in  it  eight  thousand  talents  of  coined  silver.  Besides  this  plun- 
der, he  gave  each  soldier  eight  hundred  drachmas,  which,  with  all  the  booty  they  had 
taken,  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  theirinsatiable  avidity. 

As  this  city  had  been  peopled  by  colonies,  which  had  been  carried  away  by  force 
from  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  other  places,  Lucullus  permitted  them  all  to  return  into 
their  native  countries.  They  received  that  permission  with  extreme  joy,  and  quitted 
it  in  so  great  a  number,  that  from  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world,  Tigranocerta 
became  in  an  instant  almost  a  desert.* 

If  Lucullus  had  pursued  Tigranes  after  his  victory,  without  giving  him  time  to 
raise  new  troops,  he  would  either  jiave  taken,  or  driven  him  out  of  the  country,  and 
the  war  must  have  been  terminated.  His  having  failed  to  do  so  was  very  much  cen- 
sured, both  in  the  army  and  at  Rome,  and  he  was  accused,  not  of  negligence,  but  of 
having  intended  by  such  conduct  to  make  himself  necessary,  and  to  retain  the  com- 
mand^longer  in  his  own  hands.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  prcjviiced  the 
generality  against  him,  and  induced  them  to  think  of  giving  him  a  successor,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel.f 

•  Strab.  1.  xi.  p.  5*2   eti   xii.  p.  539  t  Diori  Cm.  1.x«t.  p.1. 
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After  the  great  victory  he  had  gained  over  Tigranes,  several  nations  came  to  make 
their  submissions  to  him.  He  received  also  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  the  Par- 
thians,  who  demanded  the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romans.  Lvicuilus  received  this 
proposal  favourably,  and  sent  also  ambassadors  to  him,  who,  being  arrived  at  the 
Parthian  court,  discovered  that  the  king,  uncertain  which  side  to  take,  wavered  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Tigranes,  and  had  secretly  demanded  Mesopotamia  of  the 
latter,  as  the  price  of  the  aid  he  offered  him.  Lucullus,  informed  of  this  secret  in- 
trio^ue,  resolved  to  leave  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  and  turn  his  arms  against  the 
king  of  tlie  Parthians;  flattered  w^ith  the  grateful  thought,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
glorious  for  him,  than  to  have  entirely  reduced,  in  one  expedition,  the  three  most 
powerful  princes  under  the  sun.  But  the  opposition  this  proposal  met  with  from  the 
troops,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  enterprise  against  the  Parthians,  and  to  confine 
himself  to  pursuing  Tigranes. 

During  this  delay,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  had  been  indefatigable  in  raising  new 
troops.  They  had  sent  to  implore  aid  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  especially  of 
the  Parthians,  who  were  the  nearest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  best  condition  to 
assist  them  in  the  present  emergency  of  their  affairs.  Mithridates  wrote  a  letter  to 
their  king,  which  Sallust  has  preserved,  and  is  to  be  found  among  his  fragments.  I 
shall  insert  a  part  of  it  in  this  place. 

LETTER  OF  MITHRIDATES  TO  ARSACES*  KING  OF  THE  PARTHIANS. 

"All  those  who,  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  are  invited  to  enter  as  confederates  into  a 
war,  ought  first  to  consider,  whether  peace  be  their  own  option;  and  next,  whether 
what  is  demanded  of  them,  is  consistent  with  justice,  their  interest,  safety  and  glory. 
You  might  enjoy  perpetual  peace  and  tranquiiliiy,  were  not  the  enemy  always  intent 
upon  seizing  occasions  of  war,  and  entirely  void  of  faith.  In  reducing  the  Romans, 
you  cannot  but  acquire  exalted  glory.  It  may  seem  inconsistent  in  me,  to  propose 
to  you  either  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  or,  powerful  as  you  are,  that  you  should  join 
a  prmce  in  my  unfortunate  condition.  But  I  dare  advance,  that  those  two  motives, 
your  resentment  against  Tigranes,  upon  account  of  his  late  war  with  you,  and  the 
disadv^antageous  situation  of  my  affairs,  to  judge  rightly  of  them,  far  from  opposing 
my  demand,  ought  to  support  it.  For,  as  to  Tigranes,  as  he  knows  he  has  given  you 
just  cause  of  complaint,  he  will  accept  without  difficulty  whatever  conditions  you  shall 
think  fit  to  impose  upon  him;  and  for  me,  I  can  say,  that  fortune,  by  having  deprived 
me  of  almost  all  I  possessed,  has  enabled  me  to  give  others  good  counsels;  and,  which 
is  much  to  be  desired  of  persons  in  prosperity,  i  can,  even  Irom  my  own  misfortunes, 
supply  you  with  examples,  and  induce  you  to  take  better  measures  than  I  have  done. 
For,  do  dot  deceive  yourself,  it  is  with  all  the  nations,  states,  and  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  the  Romans  are  at  war;  and  two  motives,  as  ancient  as  powerful,  put  their  arms 
into  their  hands;  the  unbounded  ambition  of  extending  their  conquests,  and  the  in- 
satiable thirst  of  riches."t  Mithridates  afterwards  enumerates  at  large  the  princes 
and  kings  they  had  reduced  one  after  the  other,  and  often  by  one  another.  He  re- 
peats als")  his  first  successes  against  the  Romans,  and  his  late  misfortunes.  He  then 
proceeds,  "Examine  now,  I  beseech  you,  when  we  are  finally  ruined,  whether  yoii 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  Romans,  or  can  believe,  that  they  will  confine  their 
•conquests  to  my  country?  I  know  that  you  are  powerful  in  men,  in  arms,  and  treasure; 
it  is  therefore  we  desire  to  strengthen  ourselves  by  your  alliance;  they,  to  grow  rich 
by  your  spoils.  For  the  rest,  it  is  the  intent  of  Tigranes,  to  avoid  drawing  the  war 
into  his  country,  that  I  shall  march  with  all  my  troops,  which  are  certainly  well  dis- 
r.iplined,  to  carry  our  arms  far  from  liom.e,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  person  in  their 
own  country.  We  cannot  therefore  either  conquer  or  be  conquered,  without  your 
being  in  danger.  Do  you  not  know,  that  the  Romans,  when  they  found  themselves 
stopped  by  the  ocean  on  the  west,  turned  their  arms  this  way?  That  to  look  back 
to  their  foundation  and  origin,  whatever  they  have,  they  have  from  violence;  home, 
wives,  lands,  and  dominions.     A  vile  herd  of  every  kind  of  vagabonds,  without  coun- 

•  Anaces  was  a  name  eotnrron  to  all  the  kinps  of  Parthia. 
t  Omnps,q<n  sPcnnHis  i-pbus  suis  ;itl  belli  sofit-intPin  oraiitiir,  coiisiderare  debeni,  licentne  Mim  pacem  apere: 
d<»in  quod  »  laerifur,  satisne  iiiiim.  tn:iiin,  ^lonosinri.  an  uideeoi-uin  sir.  Tibi  peipetua  pace  fnii  liceret.  nisi 
hostes  opportuni  et  sct'lfstissimi.  E;,'iesfia  fama.  si  Romaiios  o|)pl•e^serls,  fiuura  est.  Ntque  peteve  audeam 
•ocit'tniem.  ft  fnistra  inala  im-a  ciirn  iiiis  boms  misCL-re  spfieni.  Atqui  fa,  quio  te  inorari  posse  videiitur,  jiaitn 
Ti^raiiem  i-eceiUis  b<-lli,  ct  mere  n-s  paiuin  piosp.  rre,  si  vtra  aestinian-  voles,  maxinie  lionabiintur.  Ille  enim 
©biioxim,  qualem  ui  voles  societatem  acciinct;  m.hi  fornina  multis  r_-hijs  ereptis.  usum  dedit  bene  suadendi.  et 
q«iod  Horentibu*  optab'le  est,  ,^jfo  non  validissimus  piabeo  exoniiluin  quo  lectins  tua  componas.  Namque  Ro- 
manit  cijrn  nattoaibus,  populis,  legibus  euuctis,  una  et  ea  vctus  causa  bellandiest,  cupido  proiuuda  imperii  et 
^ivitiarum. 
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try,  without  forefathers,  they  established  themselves  for  the  misfortune  of  the  human 
race.  Neither  divine  nor  human  laws  restrain  Ihem  from  betrayinfr  and  destroying 
their  allies  and  friends,  remote  nations  or  neiohbours,  the  weakor  the  powerful.  They 
hold  all  enemies  that  are  not  their  slaves;  and  especially,  whatever  bears  Jhe  name  of 
king:  for  few  nations  afiect  a  frse  and  independent  govenmient;  the  generality  prefer 
just  and  equitable  masters.  They  suspect  us,  because  we  are  said  To  emulate  their 
power,  and  may  in  time  avenge  their  oppressions.  But  ibr  you,  who  have  Seleucia, 
the  greatest  of  cities,  and  Persia,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  kingdoms,  what  can 
you  expect  from  them,  but  deceit  at  present,  and  war  hereafter?  The  Romans  are 
at  war  with  all  nations;  but  especially  with  those  from  whom  the  richest  spoils  are  to 
be  expected.  They  are  become  great  by  enterprises  and  deceit,  and  making  one 
war  lead  to  another.  By  this  means  they  will  either  destroy  all  others,  or  be  destroy- 
ed themselves.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  ruin  them,  if  you  on  the  side  of  Mespotami'^a, 
and  we  on  that  of  Armenia,  surround  their  army,  without  provisions  or  auxiliaries.  The 
prosperity  of  their  arms  has  subsisted  hitherto  solely  by  our  fault,  who  have  not  been  so 
prudent  as  to  understand  this  common  enemy,  and  to  unite  ourselves  ao>ainst  him. 
It  will  be  for  your  immortal  glory  to  have  supported  two  great  kings,  and  to  have 
conquered  and  destroyed  those  robbers  of  the  world.  This  is  what  I  earnestly  advise 
and  exhort  you  to  do;  that  you  may  choose  rather  to  share  ivith  us  by  a  salutary 
alliance,  in  conquering  the  common  enemy,  than  to  suffer  the  Roman  empire  to  ex- 
tend itself  universally  by  our  ruin."* 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  letter  had  the  effect  upon  Phraates  which  Mithridates 
might  have  hoped  from  it;  so  that  the  two  kings  contented  themselves  with  their  own 
troops. 

One  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  Tigranes  to  assemble  a  new  army,  was  to  recall 
Megadates  from  Syria,  who  had  governed  it  lourteen  years  in  his  name;  he  sent  or- 
ders to  him  to  join  him  with  all. the  troops  in  that  country.!  Syria  being  thereby  en- 
tirely ungarrisoned,  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  to  whom  it  of 
right  appertained,  as  lawful  heir  of  the  house  of  Seleucus  took  possession  of  some 
part  of  the  country,  and  reigned  there  peaceably  during  four  years.| 

The  army  of  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  was  at  last  formed.  It  consisted  of  seven 
thousand  chosen  men,  whom  Mithridates  had  exercised  well  in  the  Roman  discipUne. 
It  was  about  midsummer  before  he  took  the  field.  The  two  kings  took  particular 
care,  in  all  the  motions  they  made,  to  choose  an  advantageous  ground  for  their  camp, 
and  to  fortify  it  well,  to  prevent  Lucullus  from  attacking  them  in  it;  nor  co'uld  all  the 
stratagems  he  used  engage  them  to  come  to  a  battle.  Their  design  was  to  reduce 
him  gradually;  to  harass  his  troops  on  their  marches,  in  order  to  weaken  them;  to  in- 
tercept his  convoys,  and  oblige  him  to  quit  the  country  for  want  of  provisions.  Lu- 
cullus not  being  able,  by  all  the  arts  he  could  use,  to  bring  them  into  the  open  field, 
employed  a  new  means  which  succeeded.  Tigranes  had  left  at  Artaxata,  the  capital 
of  Armenia  before  the  foundation  of  Tigranocerta,  his  wives  and  children,  and  almost 
all  his  treasures.  Lucullus  marched  that  way  with  all  his  troops,  rightly  foreseeing 
that  Tigranes  would  not  remain  quiet  when  he  saw  the  danger  to  whicli  his  capital 
was  exposed.  That  prince  accordingly  decamped  immediately,  followed  Lucullus  to 
disconcert  his  design,  and  by  four  great  marches,  having  got  bef()re  him,  posted  him- 
self behind  the  river  Arsamia,  or  Arsania,  which  Lucullus  was  obliged  to  pass  in  his 
way  to  Artaxata,  and  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him.  The  Romans  passed 
the'  river  without  being  prevented  by  the  presence  or  efforts  of  the  enemy.  A  great 
batde  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans' again  obtained  a  complete  victory.     There  were 

*  Nunc,  qureso.  considc-ra, nobis  npnressis,  iiirum.fiimiorem  te  ad  vesistendiim,  an  finem  Ijelli  futunim  putei? 
Scjo  equidem  tibi  niae^uas  opes  vironim,  armorum,  t-t  ami  esse  et  ea  re  nobis  ad  soeietateiii.  ab  \iUs  ad  pin  dam 
petei IS.  CcKteium  consilium  est  Tij^ianes,  vep;no  integro,  int^is  niiliiihus  belli  piudentibtu,  pn.cul  ab  d.mio,  paivo 
laboie,  per  nostra  corpora  belliim  coiificere,  qii;nido  neque  vineere  neqiie  vinti  iine  penculo  (no  possnmiis.  An 
if^noras  Komau^s,  postquam  ad  occidentem  pvrgentihus  (inem  occauus  ffcit,arnia  hue  convertisstr  Neque  quic- 
quani  a  p.incipio  nisi  raptiiiu  habere;  doniiini,  eoiijug:es,  agios,  nnperium?  Conveiias,  ohm  sine  patria,  sine  pa- 
reniibus,  ppste  condiios  orbis  tenarnm;  qinbiis  luin  hinuaDa  ulla  neque  divina  obsiant,  sncjos,  anncos,  procul 
jux'aque  siros,  inopes,  potentesque  tiahani.  excidautque;  oinmaque  ncn  serva.  et  roaMniengna.  Iiii>tiiiaducant. 
Nainque  patici  libertatem  pars  magna  jiisios  dominos  voliint.  Nossiispecti  snmns  wniuii,  et  in  lenipore  vindice* 
affiitiiri.  Tu  rero  cui  Seleucia  maxima  urbium,  regnnmqiie  Pcrsidis  inclitis  divitns  est,  quid  ab  illis,  nui  dolam 
in  pra-sens.  et  postea  bellum  exp»ctas?  Romani  in  omiies  arnia  haiient,  acerrima  in  eos  quibiia  spxna  ma^ima 
•sunt.  Audencioetfa!iendo,et  beilaex  bellis  feiendo,  mMj^rni  facti.  Per  Iiunc  nioreni  extiiigiKiit  omnia  nut  Oc- 
cident: quod  difficile  nonest.'si  tu  Mesopotamia,  nos  Armenia  circunigredimur  exercitnni  iine  fnimenio,  sine 
auxiiiis.  Fortunaauium  nostris  vit.is  adhuc  incoiurois.  leqne  ilia  fania  sequetiir.  :uixilio  profectum  niagnis 
regibus  latroiies  gentium  oppressis^e.  Quod  uti  fucins  moneo  hortc.rqne.  neu  nialis  pern.cie  ncitra  unum  iiupsri 
urn  probare,  quam  socittate  victor  iicii.         t  Appian  in  Syr   p.  118,  119.  }  J ustjn.  I.  x'.  c.  2« 
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three  kings  in  the  Armenian  army,  of  whom  IMithridates  behaved  the  worst;  for,  not 
being  able  to  look  the  Roman  legion^  in  the  face,  as  soon  as  they  charged,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  who  fled,  which  threw  the  whole  army  into  such  a  consternation,  that  it 
entirely  lost  courage,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle.* 

Lucullus,  after  this  victory,  determined  to  continue  his  march  to  Artaxata,  which' 
was  the  certain  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  war;  but  as  that  city  was  still  several  days' 
journey  from  thende  toward  the  north,  and  winter  approached  with  its  train  of  snows 
and  storms,  the  soldiers,  already  iiiiigued  by  a  very  arduous  campaign,  refused  to  fol- 
low him  into  thai  country,  where  the  cold  was  too  severe  for  them.f  He  was  obliged 
to  lead  them  into  a  warmer  climate,  by  returning  the  way  he  came.  He  therefore 
repassed  Mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Mesopotamia,  where  he  took  the  city  of  Nisi- 
bis,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and  put  his  troops  in  winter  quarters.^ 

It  was  there  the  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to  "^how  itself  openly  in  the  army  of  Lucul- 
lus. That  general's  severity,  and  the  insolent  liberty  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  still 
more  the  malignant  practices  of  Clodius,  had  given  occasion  for  this  revolt.  Clodius, 
so  well  known  for  the  invectives  of  Cicero,  his  enemy  is  hardly  better  treated  by  his- 
torians. They  represent  him  as  a  man  abandoned  to  all  kinds  of  vices,  and  infamous 
for  his  debaucheries,  which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  commit  incest  with  his  own  sister, 
the  wife  of  Lucullus;  to  these  he  added  unbounded  audacity,  and  uncommon  cunning 
in  the  contrivance  of  seditions;  in  a  word,  he  was  one  of  those  dangerous  persons 
born  to  disturb  and  ruin  every  things  by  the  unhappy  union  in  himself  of  the  most 
wicked  inclinations  with  the  talents  necessary  for  putting  them  in  execution.  He 
gave  a  proof  of  this  upon  the  occasion  we  are  now  speaking  of.  Discontented  with 
Lucullus,  he  secretly  spread  reports  against  him  to  render  him  odious.  He  affected 
to  lament  extremely  the  fatigues  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  enter  into  their  interests.  He 
told  them  every  day,  that  they  were  unfortunate  in  being  obliged  to  serve  so  long  un- 
der a  severe  and  avaricious  general,  in  a  remote  climate,  without  lands  or  rewards, 
while  their  fellow-soldiers,  whose  conquests  were  very  moderate  in  comparison  with 
theirs,  had  enriched  themselves  with  Pompey.  Discourses  of  this  kind,  attended  with 
obliging  and  popular  behaviour,  which  he  knew  how  to  assume  occasionally  without 
the  appearance  of  affection,  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  soldiers,  that  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  power  of  Lucullus  to  govern  them. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  re-entered  Pontus  with  four  thousand  of  his 
own,  and  four  thousand  troops  given  him  by  Tigranes.  Several  inhabitants  of  the 
country  joined  him  again,  as  well  out  of  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had  treated  them 
with  great  rigour,  as  the  remains  of  affection  for  their  king,  reduced  from  the  most 
splendid  fortune  and  exalted  greatness,  to  the  mournful  condition  in  which  they  saw 
him:  for  the  misfortunes  of  princes  naturally  excite  compassion;  and  there  is  generally 
a  profound  respect  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  name  and  person  of  kings.§ 
Mithridates,  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  these  new  aids,  and  the  troops  which 
several  neighbouring  states  and  princes  sent  him,  resumed  courage,  and  saw  himself 
more  than  ever  in  a  "condition  to  make  head  against  the  Romans.  So  that,  not  con- 
tented with  being  re-established  in  his  dominions,  which  a  moment  before  he  did  not 
so  much  as  hope  ever  to  see  again,  he  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  Roman  troops, 
so  often  victorious,  beat  a  body  of  them  commanded  by  Fabius,  and  after  having  put 
them  to  the  rout,  pressed  Friarins  and  Sornatius,  two  other  lieutenants  of  Lucullus  in 
that  country,  with  great  vigour.|| 

Lucullus  at  length  engaged  his  soldiers  to  quit  their  winter-quarters,  and  to  go  to 
their  aid.  But  they  arrived  too  late.  Friarius  had  imprudently  ventured  a  battle,  , 
in  which  Mithridates  had  defeated  him,  and  killed  seven  thousand  men;  among  whom 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  centurions,  and  twenty-f^ur  tribunes,  which  made  this 
one  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Romans  had  sustained  in  a  great  while.1l  The  army 
would  have  been  entirely  defeated,  but  for  a  wound  which  Mithridates  received, 
which  exceedingly  alarmed  his  troops,  and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  escape.     Lucul- 

•A.M.3^3^.    Aut.  J.  C.6S',     Pint,  in  Lnciil.  p.  513— 515. 

i  Noster  exercitii"!,  ptsi  urbein  ex  Tif^ranis  iv  £rno  ceperat,  ct  prac  His  u>iis  e*at  secundis,  tamen  uimia  longinqiii 
tate  locoriim.  aedeiideriosiioruni  comitiovebatur.— Cic,  pioL<-{^t-  Mer.  ii.  23.        |  Dion.  Cass.  1.  xxwu.  p    3—7. 

(,  Mithridates  ct  siiani  inaniim  jnin  einiOrmaveiar.eteoruni  qui  se  ex  ejus  i-ej^^no  collepferent,  et  nia,s:iiis  adyen- 
titiis  mulioruiii  rei^iuni  etnaiiomini  copiis  jiivabatur.  Hoc  juni  tere  sic  fieri  solera accepimus,  ut  reguniafflicijB 
fortutiae  facile  mult'rum  opes  ailic. ant  ad  riiisericoidiam,  mii\imeque  corum  qui  aut  reg;is  sunt,  ant  vivant  in 
regno;  quod  reii^ale  iis  jioinen  maj^nuni  et  saiicliim  tsse  videatur.— Cic-  pro  LtgeManil.  n.  24. 

y  Itaqiie  tantuin  victus  efficere  potiiit,  quantum  intolumis  nunquain  tst  ansus  optaie.  Nam  cum  sein  resfnum 
recepisset  suum,  non  fuiteo  contenius,  quod  ei  pramer  spem  acciderat,  ut  earn,  postea  quam  pulsus  erat.terram 
Miiquum  attinsjeret;  sed  in  exeieitum  vestrum  clarum  atque  victorem  impetura  fecit.— Cic.  pro  Lege  Man.n  25, 

^  QujB  calamitas  taiita  fuit,at  earn  ad  aures  L.  Luculii,  non  ex  praelio  nuntius,  »ed  ex  sertnono  rumor  anenet, 
€ic.  pro  Lege  Man.  n.  25. 
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lus,  upon  his  arrival;  found  the  dead  bodies  upon  the  field. of  battle,  but  did  not  pive 
orders  for  their  interment,  which  still  more  exasperated  his  soldiers  against  him.  The 
spirit  of  revolt  rose  so  high,  that  without  any  regard  fbr  his  characrer  as  a  general, 
they  looked  upon  him  no  longer  but  with  insolence  and  contempt:  and  tlunigli  he 
went  from  tent  to  tent,  ani  aim  vst  from  man  toman,  to  conjure  them  to  march  against 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  he  could  never  prevail  upon  tliem  to  quit  the  phicc  where 
they  were.  They  answered  him  contemptuously,  that  as  he  had  no  thoughts  but  of 
enriching  himself  only  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  might  march  ^alone,  and 
fight  them  if  he  thought  fit.*  ^  • 

SECTION    IV. MITHRIDATES    RECOVERS   ALL    HIS    DOMIONS.      POMPEY    OVERTHROWS 

HIM    IN    SEVERAL    BATTLES. 

Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  and  C.  Piso,  had  been  elected  consuls  at  Rome.  The 
first  had  Bithvnia  and  Pontus  for  his  province,  where  Lucullus  commanded.  The 
senate  at  the  same  time  disbanded  Fimbria's  legions,  wliich  were  part  of  his  army. 
All  this  news  augmented  the  disobedience  and  insolence  of  the  troops  in  regard  to 
Lucullus. 

It  is  true,  his  rough,  austere,  and  frequently  haughty  disposition,  gave  some  room 
for  such  usage.  He  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  havino-  been  one  of  the  greatest 
captains  of  his  age,  and  of  having  had  almost  all  the  qualities  that  form  a  complete 
general.  But,  the  want  of  one  diminished  the  merit  of  all  the  rest;  I  mean  address 
in  winning  the  heart,  and  making  himself  beloved  by  the  soldiers.  He  was  difficult 
of  acces?,  rough  in  commanding,  carried  exacfituile  in  point  of  duty  to  an  excess 
that  made  it  odious,  was  inexorable  in  punishing  odences,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
conciliate  esteem  by  praises  and  rewards  bestowed  opportunely,  an  air  of  kindness 
and  favour,  and  insinuating  manners,  still  more  efficacious  than  either  gifts  or  praises. 
And  w'hat/proves  that  the  sedhion  of  the  troops  was  in  a  great  measure  his  own 
fault,  u^as,  their  being  very  docile  and  obedient  under  Pompey.t 

In  consequence  of  the  letters  which  Lucullus  wrote  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  ac- 
quainted them,  that  Mithridates  was  entirely  defeated,  and  utterly  incapable  of  re- 
trieving himself,  commissioners  had  been  nominated  to  regulate  the  afiiiirs  of  Pontus, 
as  of  a  kingdom  totally  reduced.  They  were  much  surprised  to  find,  upon  their  ar- 
rival, that  liir  from  being  master  of  Pontus,  he  was  not  so  much  as  master  of  his 
army,  and  that  his  own  soldiers  treat«?d  him  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

The  arrival  of  the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio  added  still  more  to  their  licentiousness. 
He  informed  them  that  Lucullus  had  been  accused  at  Rome  of  protracting  the  war 
foT  the  sake  of  continuing  in  command;  that  the  senate  had  disbanded  part  of  his 
troops,  and  forbade  them  paying  him  any  tarther  obedience,  so  that  he  found  him- 
self almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  soldiers.f  Mithridates,  taking  advantage  of  this 
disorder,  had  time  to  recover  his  whole  kingdom,  and'to  make  ravages  in  Cappadocia 

While  the  affairs  of  the  army  were  in  this  condition,  great  noise  was  made  at  Rome 
against  Lucullus.  Pompey  had  returned  from  putting  an  end  to  the  \var  with  the 
pirates,  in  which  an  extraordinary  power  had  been  granted  him.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  named  Manilius,  passed  a  decree  to  this  ef- 
fect: "That  Pompey,  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  all  the  troops  and  provinces 
which  were  under  Lucullus,  and  adding  to  them  Bithynia,  where  Acilius  commanded, 
should  be  charged  with  making  war  upon  the  kings  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  re- 
taining under  hira  all  the  naval  forces,  and  continuing  to  command  at  sea,  with  the 
same  conditions  and  prerogatives  as  had  been  granted  him  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates:  that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  have  absolute  power  on  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  thirty  leagues  distance  from  the  sea."  This  was  in  effect  subject- 
ing the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one  man:  for  all  the  provinces  which  had  not  been 
granted  him  by  the  first  decree,  Phrvgia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia  the 
Higher,  Colchis,  and  Armenia,  were  conferred  upon  him  by  this  second,  which  in- 
cluded also  all  the  armies  and  forces  with  which  Lucullus  had  defeated  the  two  kings, 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes. §  ,  . 

Consideration  fbr  Lucullus,  who  was  deprived  of  the  glory  of  his  great  exploits, 
and  in  the  olace  of  whom  a  general  was  appointed,  to  succeed  more  to  the  honours 

'     •  A     Af     ?0'?7        Anf     T    C    67  t  Dion.  CasS.  I.  XXXV.  p.  7- 

TOederi  forias,e  potuisset,  restro  jussu  coa.ius,  quod    -rnpen.  dtV^'l'?'"'*- •""'lV"^*;;„'^,V  r^^^^^^ 

pV.taristis,  pamn  ,m  litum,  qui  j'lu  slipendii.  eo.^ftct.s  trant,  dimmt  partem  Olabnon.  traU.dit.    Lu.proi^ 
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of  his  triumph  than  the  command  of  his  armies,  was  not,  however,  what  gave  the 
nobility  and  the  senate  most  concern.  They  were  well  convinced  that  great  wrong 
was  done  him,  and  that  his  services  were  not  treated  with  the  gratitude  they  deserv- 
ed; but  what  gave  them  most  pain,  and  they  could  not  support,  was  that  high  degree 
of  power  to  which  Pompey  was  raised,  which  they  considered  as  a  tyranny  already 
fermed.  It  is  for  this  reason  they  exhorted  each  other,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
oppose  that  decree,  and  not  abandon  their  expiring  liberty. 

Csesar  and  Cicero,  who  were  very  powerful  at  Rome,  supported  Manilius,  or  rather 
Pompey,  with  all  their  power.     It  was  upon  this  occasion,  the  latter  pronounced  that 
fine  oration  before  the  people,  entitled,  ''For  the  law  of  Manilius."     After  having 
demonstrated,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  bis  discourse  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
the  war  in  question,  he  proves  in  the  third,  that  Pompey  is  the  only  person  capable  of 
terminating  it  successfully.     For  this  purpose  he  enumerates  the  qualities  necessary 
to  form  a  general  of  an  army,  and  shows  that   Pompey  possesses  them  all  in  a  supe- 
rior degree.     He  insists  principally  upon  his  probity,  humanity,  innocence  of  manners, 
integrity,  disinterestedness,  love  of  the  public  good:  "virtues,  by  so  much  the  more 
necessary,"  says  he,  "as  the  Roman  name  is  become  infamous  and  hateful  among 
foreign  nations,  and  our  a  lies,  in  consequence  of  the  debaucery,  avarice,  and  unheard 
of  oppressions  of  the  generals  and   magistrates  we  send  among  them.*     Instead  of 
which,  the  wise,  moderate,  and  irreproachable  conduct  of  Pompey,  will  make  him  be 
regarded,  not  only  as  sent  from  Rome,  but  descended  from  heaven,  for  the  happiness 
of  the  people.     We  begin  to  believe,  that  all  which  is  related  of  the  noble  disinterest- 
edness of  those  ancient  Romans  is  real  and  true;  and  that  it  is  not  without  reason, 
under  such  magistrates,  that  nations  chose  rather  to  obey  the  Roman  people,  than 
to  command  others. "f 

Pompey  was  at  that  time  the  idol  of  the  people:  wherefore  the  fear  of  displeasing 
the  multitude  kept  those  grave  senators  silent,  who  had  appeared,  so  well  inclined 
and  so  full  of  courage.  The  decree  was  authorized  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  tribes, 
and  Pompey,  though  absent,  declared  absolute  master  of  almost  all  that  Sylla  had 
usurped  by  arms,  and  by  making  a  cruel  war  upon  his  country. 

We  must  not  imagine,  says  a  very  judicious  historian,  that  either  Csesar  or  Cicero, 
who  took  so  much  pains  to  have  this  law  passed,  acted  from  views  to  the  public  good. 
Caesar,  full  of  ambition  and  great  projects,  endeavoured  to  make  his  court  to  the  peo- 
ple, whose  authority  he  knew  was  at  that  time  much  greater  than  that  of  the  senate: 
he  thereby  opened  himself  a  way  to  the  same  power,  and  famiUarized  the  Romans  to 
extraordinary  and  unlimited  commissions:  in  heaping  upon  the  head  of  Pompey  so 
many  favours  and  distinctions,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  at  length  render 
him  odious  to  the  people,  Avho  would  soon  take  offence  at  them.  So  that  in  lifting 
him  up,  he  had  no  other  design  tlian  to  prepare  a  precipice  for  him.  Cicero  also  in- 
tended only  his  own  greatness.  It  was  his  weakness  to  desire  to  lord  it  in  the  com- 
monwealth, not  indeed  by  guilt  and  violence,  but  by  means  of  persuasion.  Besides 
his  having  the  support  of  Pompey 's  credit  in  view,  he  was  very  well  pleased  with 
showing  the  nobility  and  people,  who  formed  two  parties,  and  in  a  manner  two  re- 
publics, in  the  state,  that  he  was  capable  of  making  the  balance  incline  to  the  side  he 
espoused.  Consequently  it  was  always  his  policy  to  conciliate  equally  both  parlies, 
in  declaring  sometimes  for  the  one  and  sometimes  for  the  other.j 

Pompey,  who  had  already  terminated  the  war  with  the  pirates,  was  still  in  Cilicia, 
when  he  received  letters  informing  him  of  all  the  people  had  decreed  in  his  favour. 
Whens  his  friend  who  were  present  congratulated  him,  and  expressed  their  joy,  it  is 
said  that  he  knit  his  brows,  struck  his  thighs,  and  cried  as  if  oppressed  by,  and  sorry 
for,  that  new  command,  "Gods,  what  endless  labours  am  I  devoted  to?  Would  I  not 
have  been  more  happy  as  a  man  unknown  and  inglorious?  Shall  I  never  cease  to 
make  war,  nor  ever  have  my  arms  ofl'  my  back?  Shall  1  never  escape  the  envy  that 
persecutes  me,  nor  live  in  peace  in  the  country  with  my  wife  and  children?"§ 

This  is  generally  the  language  of  the  ambitious,  even  of  those  who  are  most  ex- 
cessively actuated  by  that  passion.     But,  however  successful  they  may  be  in  imposing 


(  DioTi.  Cass.  1   XXXVI,  p.  20.  21. 
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upon  themselves,  it  seldom  happens  that  they  deceive  others,  and  the  public  is  far 
from  mistaking  them.  The  friends  of  Pompey,  and  even  those  who  were  most  inti- 
mate with  him,  could  not  support  his  dissimulation  at  this  time;  for  there  was  not  one 
of  them  who  did  not  know  that  his  natural  ambition  and  passion  for  command,  still 
more  inflamed  by  his  difference  with  Lucullus,  made  him  find  a  more  exalted  and 
sensible  satisfliction  in  the  new  charge  conferred  upon  him:  and  his  actions  soon 
shook  off  the  mask,  and  explained  his  real  sentiments. 

Ttie  first  step  which  he  took  upon  arriving  in  the  provinces  of  his  government, 
was  to  forbid  any  obedience  whatever  to  the  orders  of  Lucullus.  In  his  march,  he 
altered  every  thing  his  predecessor  had  decreed.  He  discharged  some  from  the  pe- 
nalties which  Lucullus  had  laid  upon  them;  deprived  others  of  the  rewards  he  had 
given  them;  in  short,  his  sole  view  in  every  thing  was  to  let  the  partizans  of  Lucullus 
see  that  they  adhered  to  a  man  who  had  neither  authority  nor  power.  Strabo's  uncle 
by  the  mother's  side,  highly  discontented  with  Mithridates  for  having  put  to  death 
several  of  his  relations,  to  avenge  himself  for  that  cruelty,  had  gone  over  to  Lucullus, 
and  had  given  up  fifteen  places  in  Cappadocia  to  him.  Lucullus  loaded  him  with 
honours,  and  promised  to  reward  him  further  as  his  great  services  deserved.  Pf>n}- 
pey,  far  from  having  any  legard  for  such  just  and  reasonable  engagements,  which  hia 
predecessor  had  entered  into  solely  from  the  view  of  the  public  good,  eflfe^ited  a  uni- 
versal opposition  to  them,  and  looked  upon  all  those  as  his  enemies  who  had  contracted 
any  friendship  whh  Lucullus.* 

it  is  not  uncommon  tor  a  successor  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  value  of^  his  prede- 
cessor's actions,  in  order  to  arrogate  all  honour  to  himsell;  but  certainly  no  one 
ever  carried  that  conduct  to  such  an  excess  as  Pompey  did  at  this  time.  His  great 
qualities  and  innumerable  conquests  are  exceedingly  extolled;  but  so  base  and  odious 
a  jealousy  ought  to  sully,  or  rather  totally  eclipse,  the  glory  of  them.  Such  was  the 
manner  in  which  Pompey  thought  fit  to  begin. 

Lucullus  made  bitter  complaints  ot  him.  Their  common  friends,  in  order  to  a  re- 
conciliation, concerted  an  interview  between  them.  It  passed  at  first  with  all  possi- 
ble politeness,  and  with  reciprocal  marks  of  esteem  and  friendship;  but  these  were 
only  complaints,  and  a  language  that  extended  no  farther  than  the  lips,  which  cost 
the  great  nothing.  The  heart  soon  explained  ilself.  The  conversation  growing 
warm  by  degrees,  they  proceeded  to  injurious  terms.  Pompey  upbraided  Lucullus 
with  avarice,  and  Lucullus  reproached  Pompey  with  ambition,  in  which  they  spoke 
the  truth  of  each  other.  They  parted  more  incensed,  and  greater  enemies  than  pej^i*^- 

Lucullus  set  out  for  Romej  whither  he  carried  a  great  quantity  of  books,  which  he 
had  collected  in  his  conquests.  He  put  them  into  a  library,  which  was  open  to  all  the 
learned  and  curious,  whom  it  drew  about  him  in  great  numbers.  They  were  received 
at  his  house  with  all  possible  politeness  and  generosity.  The  honour  of  a  triumph 
was  granted  to  Lucullus;  but  not  without  being  lonii;  contested. 

It  was  he  who  first  brought  cherries  to  Rome,  which  till  then  had  been  unknown 
in  Europe.     They  were  called  cerasus,  from  a  city  of  that  name  in  Cappadocia.t 

Pompey  began* by  engao-ing  Phraates  king  of  the  Parthians  in  the  Roman  inter^t- 
He  has  been  spoken  of  alreadv,  and  is  the  same  who  has  surnamed  the  god.  He 
concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  aUiance  with  him.  He  offered  peace  also  to 
Mithridates;  but  that  prince  believing  himself  sure  of  the  amity  and  aid  of  Phraates, 
would  not  so  much  as  hear  it  mentioned.  When  he  was  informed  that  Pompey  hart 
prevented  him,  he  sent  to  treat  with  him:  but  Pompey  having  demanded,  by  way  ol 
preliminary,  that  he  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  give  up  all  deserters,  those  pro- 
posals were  very  near  occasioning  a  mutinv  in  the  army  of  Mithridates.  As  there 
w^ere  many  deserters  in  it,  thev  could  not  suffer  any  thing  to  be  said  upon  delivering 
them  up  to  Pompey;  nor  would  the  rest  of  the  army  consent  to  see  themselves 
weakened  bv  the  loss  of  their  comrades.  Mithridates  was  obliged  to  tell  them,  tnai 
he  had  sent' his  ambassadors  only  to  inspect  into  the  condition  of  the  Roman  army; 
and  to  swear,  that  he  would  not  make  peace  with  the  Romans  either  on  those,  or  on 
anv  other  conditions.  ,    , 

■Pompev,  havintr  distributed  his  fleet  in  different  stations,  to  nruard  the  whole  sea 
between  Phoenicia  and  the  Bosphorus,  marched  by  land  against  Mithridates,  who  haa 
still  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  or  three  thousand  horse,  but  did  not  dare,  however, 
to  come  to  a  battle.  That  prince  was  encamped  very  stron,dy  upon  a  mountain, 
where  he  could  not  be  forced:  but  he  abandoned  it  on  Pompey  s  approach,  lor  want 

♦  Strab.  !.  xii.  p.  557,  558.  t  Plin.  1.  it.  a  3«. 
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of  water.  Pompe}^  immediately  took  possession  of  it,  and  conjecturing,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  plants  and  other  signs,  that  there  were  numerous  springs  within  it,  he  or- 
dered wells  to  be  dug;  and  in  an  instant  the  camp  had  water  in  abundance.  Pompey 
could  not  sufficiently  wonder  how  Mithridates,  for  want  of  attention  and  curiosity, 
had  been  so  long  ignorant  of  so  important  and  necessary  a  resource. 

Soon  after,  he  followed  him,  encamped  near  him,  and  shut  him  up  within  good 
walls,  wfiich  he  carried  quite  round  his  camp.  They  were  nearly  eight  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  were  ibrtified  with  good  towers,  at  proper  distances  from  each 
other.  Mithridates,  either  out  of  fear  or  negligence,  suffered  him  to  finish  his  works. 
He  reduced  him,  in  consequence,  to  such  a  want  of  provisions,  that  his  troops  were 
obliged  to  subsist  upon  the  carriage  beasts  in  their  camp.  The  horses  only  were 
spared.  After  having  sustained  this  kind  of  siege  for  almost  fifty  days,  Mithridates 
escaped  by  night,  with  all  the  best  troops  of  his  army  having  first  ordered  all  the 
useless  and  sick  persons  to  be  killed. 

Pompey  immediately  pursued  him,  came  up  with  him  near  the  Euphrates,  en- 
camped near  him;  and  apprehending  that,  in  order  to  escape,  he  would  make  haste 
to  pass  the  river,  he  quitted  his  intrenchments,  and  advanced  against  him  by  night, 
in  order  of  battle.  His  design  was  only  to  surround  the  enemy,  to  prevent  their  fly- 
ing, and  to  attack  them  at  daybreak  the  next  morning:  but  all  his  old  officers  made 
such  entreaties  and  remonstrances  to  him,  that  they  determined  him  to  fight  without 
waiting  till  day;  for  tiie  night  was  not  very  dark,  the  moon  giving  light  enough  for 
distinguishing  objects,  and  knowing  one  another.  Pompey  could  not  refuse  himself 
to  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  led  them  on  against  the  enemy.  The  barbarians 
were  afraid  to  stand  the  attack,  and  fled  immediately  in  the  utmost  consternation. 
The  Romans  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them,  killed  above  ten  thousand  men,  and 
took  their  whole  camp. 

Mithridates,  with  eight  hundred  horse,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  battle,  opened  him- 
self a  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  Roman  army,  and  went  ofi:  but  those  eight 
hundred  horse  soon  quitted  their  ranks  and  dispersed,  and  left  him  with  only  three 
followers,  among  whom  was  Hypslcratia,  one  of  his  wives,  a  woman  of  masculine 
courage  and  warlike  boldness;  which  occasioned  her  bei:ig  called  Hyspicrates,  by 
changing  the  terminaiion  of  her  name  from  the  feminine  to  the  masculine.*  She  was 
mounted  that  day  upon  a  Persian  horse,  and  wore  the  habit  of  a  soldier  of  that  na- 
tion. She  continued  to  attend  the  king,  without  giving  way  to  the  fatigues  of  his 
long  journeys,  or  being  weary  of  serving  him,  though  she  took  care  of  his  horse  her- 
self, till  they  arrived  at  a  fortress  where  the  king's  treasures  and  most  precious  effects 
lay.  There,  after  having  distribuled  the  most  magnificent  of  his  robes  to  such  as 
were  assembled  about  him,  he  made  a  present  to  each  of  his  friends  of  a  mortal  poi- 
son, that  none  of  them  might  fiill  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  by  their " 
own  consent. 

That  unhappy  fugitive  snw  no  other  hopes  for  him,  but  from  his  son-in-law  Ti- 
granes.  He  sent  his  ambassadors  to  demand  liis  permission  to  take  refuge  in  his  do- 
minions, and  aid  for  the  re-estab!ishment  of  his  entirely  ruined  affairs.  Tigranes  was 
at  that  time  at  war  with  his  son.f  He  caused  those  ambassadors  to  be  seized,  and 
shrovvn  into  prison,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  father-in-law's  head,  promising  a  hundred 
taleiits  to  any  person  who  should  seize  or  kill  him,  under  pretence  that  it  was  Mitli- 
ndates  who  made  his  son.take  up  arms  against  him,  but  in  reality  to  make  his  court 
to  the  Romans,  as  we  soon  shall  see. 

Pompey,  after  the  victory  he  liad  gained,  marched  into  Armenia  Major  against 
Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  war  with  his  son  of  his  own  name.  We  have  observed  that 
the  kinij^  of  Armenia  had  espoused  Cleopatra,  the  daughtcrof  Mithridates.  He  had  thrt-e 
sons  by  her,  two  of  whom  he  had  put  to  death  without  reason.  The  third,  to  escape 
the  cruelty  of  so  unnatural  a  father,  had  fled  to  Phrantes,  king  of  Parthia,  who^e 
daughter  he  had  married.  His  fiither-in-law  carried  him  back  to  Armenia  yt  the 
head  of  an  army,  where  they  besieged  Artaxata.  But  finding  the  place  very  strong, 
and  provided  with  liyt'ry  thing  necessary  for  a  uood  defence,  Phraates  left  him  part 
of  the  army  tor  carrying  on  the  sieo;e,  and  returned  with  the  rest  into  his  own  domin- 
ions. Tigranes,  the  father,  soon  after  fell  upon  the  son  with  all  his  troops,  beat  his 
army,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  Tiiat  young  prince,  after  this  misforiune, 
hud  de-iigned  to  withdraw  to  his  grandfather  Mithridates;  but  on  the  way  was  infoiia- 

■  Ultia  fiminam  ferox.— Tacit. 
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ed  of  his  defeat,  and  having  lost  all  hopes  of  obtaining  aid  from  him,  he  resolved  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arras  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly  he  entered  their  camp,  and 
went  to  Pompey  to  implore  his  protection.  Pompey  gave  him  a  very  good  reception, 
and  was  glad  of  his  coming:  for  as  he  was  to  carry  the-  war  into  Armenia,  he  had 
occasion  for  such  a  guide.  He  therefore  caused  ihat  prince  to  conduct  him  directly 
to  Artaxata. 

Tigranes,  terrified  at  this  news,  and  sensible  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  op- 
pose so  powerful  an  army,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  generosity  and  clemency 
of  the  Roman  general.  He  put  the  ambassadors  sent  to  him  by  Mithridatcs  into  his 
hands,  and  followed  them  directly  himself.  Without  taking  any  precaution,  he  en- 
tered the  Roman  camp,  and  went  to  submit  his  person  and  crown  to  the  discretion 
of  Pompey  and  tlie  Romans.  He  said  that  of  all  the  Romans,  and  of  all  mankind, 
Pompey  vvas  the  only  person  in  whose  faith  he  could  confide:  that  in  whatever  man- 
ner he  might  decide  his  fate,  he  should  be  satisfied:  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be 
conquered  by  a  man  whom  none  could  conquer:  and  that  it  was  no  dishonour  to  sub- 
mit to  him  whom  fortune  had  made  superior  to  all  others.* 

When  he  arrived  on  horseback  near  the  intrenchments  of  the  camp,  two  of  Pom- 
pey's  lictors  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  ordered  him  to  dismount  and  enter  on  foot, 
telling  him  that  no  stranger  had  ever  been  knoAvn  to  enter  a  Roman  camp  on  horse- 
back. Tigranes  obeyed,  ungirt  his  sword,  and  gave  it  to  the  lictors;  and  after,  when 
he  approached  Pompey,  taking  off"  his  diadem,  he  would  have  laid  it  at  his  feet,  and 
prostrated  himself  on  the  earth  to  embrace  his  knees;  but  Pompey  ran  to  prevent 
him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand  led  him  into  his  tent,  made  him  sit  on  the  right, 
and  his  son,  the  young  Tigranes,  on  the  left  side  of  him.  He  then  deferred  bearing 
what  he  had  to  say  till  the  next  day,  and  invited  the  father  and  son  to  sup  with  him 
that  evening.  The  son  refused  to  be  there  with  his  father;  and  as  he  had  not  show- 
ed him  the  least  mark  oi  respect  during  the  interview,  and  had  treated  him  with  the 
same  indifference  as  it  he  had  been  a  stranger,  Pompey  was  very  much  offended  at 
that  behaviour.  He  did  not,  however,  entirely  neglect  his  interests  in  determining 
upon  the  affair  of  Tigranes.  After  having  condemned  Tigranes  to  pay  the  Romans 
six  thousand  talents  lor  ihe  charges  ot'the  war  he  had  made  against  them  without 
cause,  and  to  relinquish  to  them  all  his  conquests  on  that  side  of  the  Euphrates,  he 
decreed  that  he  should  reign  in  his  ancient  kingdom,  Armenia  Major,  and  that  his 
son  should  have  Gordiana  and  Sophena,  two  provinces  upon  the  borders  of  Armenia., 
during  his  father's  life,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  dominions  after  his  death;  reserving, 
however,  to  the  father,  the  treasures  he  had  in  S()phena,  without  which  it  had  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  paid  the  Romans  the  sums  which  Pompey  required  of  him. 

The  father  was  well  pleased  with  these  conditions,  which  still  left  him  a  crown. 
But  the  son,  who  had  entertained  chimerical  hopes,  could  not  relish  a  decree  which 
deprived  him  of  what  had  been  promised  bim.  He  was  even  so  much  discontented 
with  it,  that  he  wanted  to  escape,  in  order  to  have  excited  nevy  troubles.  Pompey, 
who  suspected  his  design,  ordered  him  to  be  always  kept  in  view;  ;;nd  upon  his  ab- 
solutely refusing  to  consent  that  his  father  should  withdraw  his  treasur-  s  from  Sophena, 
he  caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison.  Afterwards,  having  discovered  t':at  he  solicited 
the  Armenian  nobihty  to  take  up  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Parthians  to 
do  the  same,  he  put  iiim  among  those  he  reserved  for  his  triumph. 

Some  time  alter,  Piiraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  sent  to  Pompey,  to  claim  that 
young  prince  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  represent  to  him  that  he  ought  to  make  the 
Eupln-ates  the  boundary  of  his  conquests.  Pornpey  made  answer,  that  the  younger 
Tigranes  was  more  related  to  his  father  than  his  father-in-law;  and  that  as  to  his 
conquests,  he  should  give  them  such  bounds  as  reason  and  justice  required,  but  with- 
out being  prescribed  in'  them  bv  any  one. 

W^hen  Ticrranes  had  been  suffered  to  possess  himself  of  his  treasures  m  Sophena, 
he  paid  the'^x  thousand  talents,  and  besides  that,  gave  every  private  soldier  fifty 
drachmas,  a  thousand  to  a  centurion,  and  ten  thousand  to  each  tribune;  and  by  that 
liberaUty  obtained  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  1  his  had  f)cen 
pardonable,  had  lie  not  added  to  it,  abject  behaviour,  and  submissions,  unworthy  ol 
a  king. 

*  Mox  ipse  snppl^x  et  prssen,  se  ce;n«mqne  ditloni  ejuspermi.lt.  prxfan.s:  "^j"^'^? '^^'"^  "X"")  ^TroS 
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Pompey  gave  all  Cappadocia  to  Arlobarzanes,  and  added  to  it  Sophena  and  Gor 
diana,  which  he  had  designed  for  young  Tigranes. 

After  having  regulated  every  thing  in  Armenia,  Pompey  marched  northward  in 
pursuit  of  Mirhridates.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus*  he  found  the  Albanians  and 
Iberians,  two  powerful  nations,  situated  between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas,  who 
endeavoured  to  stop  him;  but  he  beat  them,  and  obliged  the  Albanians  to  demand 
peace.     He  granted  it,  and  passed  the  winter  in  their  country.! 

The  next  year  he  took  the  field  very  early  against  the  Iberians.  This  was  a  very 
warlike  nation,  and  had  never  been  conquered.  It  had  always  retained  its  liberty, 
during  the  time  that  the  Medes,  Persians  and  Macedonians,  had  alternately  possessed 
the  empire  of  Asia.  Pompey  found  means  to  subdue  this  people,  though  not  without 
rery  considerable  difficulties,  and  obliged  them  to  demand  peace.  The  king  of  the 
Iberians  sent  him  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  throne,  all  of  massy  gold;  desiring  him  to  ac- 
cept those  presents  as  earnests  of  his  amity.  Pompey  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
quagstors,  for  the  public  treasury.  He  also  subjected  the  people  of  Colchis,  and  made 
their  king  Olthaces  prisoner,  whom  he  afterwards  led  in  triumpii.  From  thence  he 
returned  into  Albania,  to  chastise  that  nation  for  having  taken  up  arms  again,  while 
he  was  engaged  with  the  Iberians  and  people  of  Colchis.:]: 

The  aruiy  of  the  Albanians  was  commanded  by  Cosis,  the  brother  of  king  Orodes. 
That  prince,  as  soon  as  the  two  armies  came  to  blows,  confined  himself  to  Pompey, 
and  spurring  furiously  up  to  him,  darted  his  javelin  at  him;  but  Pompey  received  hira 
so  vigorously  with  his  spear,  that  he  thrust  him  through  the  body,  and  laid  him  dead 
at  his  horse's  feet.  The  Albanians  were  overthrown,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made 
of  them.  This  victory  obliged  king  Orodes  to  purchase  a  second  peace  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  he  had  entered  into  the  year  before,  at  the  price  of  great  presents,,  and 
by  giving  one  ol  his  sons  as  a  hostage  for  his  observing  it  better  than  he  had  done 
the  former. 

Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  the  winter  at  Dioscurias,  in  the  north 
eastern  part  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Early  in  the  spring,  he  marched  to  the  Cimmeriam 
Bosphorus,  through  several  nations  of  the  Scythians,  some  of  whom  suffered  him  to 
pass  voluntarily,  and  others  were  obliged  to  it  by  force.  The  kingdom  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus  is  now  called  Crim  Tartary,  and  was  at  that  time  a  province  of 
the  empire  of  Mithridates.  He  had  given  it  as  an  appendage  to  one  of  his  sons  nam- 
ed Machares.  But  that  young  prince  had  been  so  vigorously  handled  by  the  Rom- 
ans, while  they  besieged  Sinope,  and  their  fleet  was  in  possession  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
which  lay  between  that  city  and  his  kingdom,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  a 
peace  with  them,  and  had  inviolably  observed  it  till  then.  He  well  knew  that  his  fa- 
ther was  extremely  displeased  with  such  conduct,  and  therefore  very  much  appre- 
hended his  presence.  In  order  to  a  reconciliation,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him  upon 
his  route,  who  represented  to  him,  that  he  had  been  reduced  to  act  in  that  manner, 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.  But  finding  that  his  father 
would  not  hearken  to  his  reasons,  he  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  sea,  and  was 
taken  by  vessels  sent  expressly  by  Mithridates  to  cruise  in  his  way.  He  chose  rather 
to  die,  than  fall  into  his  father's  hands. 

Pompey,  having  terminated  the  war  in  the  north,  and  seeing  it  impossible  to  follow 
Mithridates  in  the  remote  country  into  which  he  had  retired,  led  back  his  army  to 
the  south,  and  on  his  march  subjected  Darius,  king  of  the  Medes,  and  Antiochus,  king 
of  Coinagena.  He  went  on  to  Syria,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  empire. 
Scaurus  reduced  CcElos}/ria  and  Damascus,  and  Gibinius  all  the  rest  of  the  country, 
as  tar  as  the  Tigris;  they  were  his  lieutenant  generals.  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of 
Antiochus  Eusebes,  heir  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucides,  who,  by  permission  of  Lu- 
cullus,  had  reigned  four  years  in  that  part  of  the  country,  of  which  he  had  taken  pos- 
session when  Tigranes  abandoned  it,  came  to  solicit  him  to  re-establish  him  upon  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  But  Pompey  refused  to  give  him  audience,. and  deprived 
him  of  all  his  dominions,  which  he  made  a  Roman  province.§  Thus,  while  Armenia 
was  left  in  possession  of  Tigranes,  who  had  done  the  Romans  great  injury  during 
the  course  of  a  longr  war,  Antiochus  was  dethroned,  who  had  never  committed  the 
least  hostility,  and  by  no  means  deserved  such  treatment.  The  reason  given  for  it 
was,  that  the  Romans  had  conquered  Syria  under  Tigranes;  that  it  was  not  just  that 

•Called  Cyrnus  also,  by  some  atilhors. 
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they  should  lose  the  fruit  of  their  victory;  that  Aniiochus  was  a  prince  who  had  nei- 
ther couracre  nor  capacity  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country;  and  that  to  put 
it  into  his  hands,  would  he  to  expose  it  to  the  perpetual  ravages  and  incursions  of  the 
Jews,  which  Pompey  took  care  not  to  do.  In  consequence  of  this  way  of  reasoniuf?, 
Antiochus  lost  his  crown,  and  was  reduced  to  tlie  necessity  of  passing  his  life  asli 
private  person.  In  him  ended  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidcs,  after  a  duration  of  almost 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.* 

During  these  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  great  revolutions  happened  in 
Egypt.  The  Alexandrians;  weary  of  their  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms,  and  after 
having  expelled  him,  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  supply  his  place.  That  history 
will  be  treated  at  large  in  the  ensuing  Book. 

Pompey  afterwards  went  to  Damascus,  where  he  regulated  several  aflairs  relating 
^  Egypt  and  Judea.  During  his  residence  there,  twelve  crowned  heads  went  thi- 
ther to  make  their  court  to  him,  and  were  all  in  the  city  at  the  same  time.f 

A  very  interesting  scene  between  the  love  of  a  father  and  the  duty  of  a  son  was 
presented  at  this  time,  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence  in  those  days,  when  the 
most  horrid  murders  and  parricides  frequently  opened  the  way  to  thrones.  Ariobar- 
zanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
put  the  diadem  upon  his  head  in  the  presence  of  Pompey.  The  most  sincere  tears 
flowed  in  abundance  from  the  eyes  of  the  truly  afliicted  son,  for  what  others  would 
have  highly  rejoiced  in.  It  was  the  sole  occasion  in  which  he  thought  disobedience 
allowable;  and  he  would  have  persisted  m  refusing  the  sceptre,  if  Pompey's  orders 
had^not  interfered,  and  obliged  him  at  length  to  submit  to  paternal  authority-^  This 
is  the  second  example  Cappadocia  has  instanced  of  so  generous  a  dispute.  We  have 
spoken  in  its  place  of  the  Uke  contest  between  the  two  Ariarathes.§ 

As  Mithridates  was  in  possession  of  several  small  places  in  Pontus  and  Cappado- 
cia, Pompey  judged  it  necessary  to  return  thither,  in  order  to  reduce  them.  He 
therefore  made  himself  master  of  aim  )st  all  of  them  upon  his  arri/al,  and  afterwards 
wintered  at  Aspis,  a  city  of  Pontus. 

Stratonice,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithridates,  surrendered  a  castle  of  the  Bosphorus, 
with  the  treasures  concealed  in  it,  whicii  she  had  in  her  keej)ing,  to  Pompey,  de- 
manding only  for  recompense,  that  if  her  son  Xiphares  should  fall  into  his  hands,  he 
should  be  r.estored  to  her.  Pompey  accepted  only  such  of  those  presents  as  would 
serve  for  the  ornaments  of  temples.  When  Mithridates  knew  what  Stratonice  had 
done,  to  revenge  her  readiness  in  surrendering  that  fortress,  which  he  considered  as 
a  treason,  he  killed  Xiphares  in  his  mother's  sight,  who  beheld  that  sad  spectacle 
from  the  other  side  of  the  strait. 

Caina,  or  the  new  city,  was  the  strongest  place  in  Pontus,  and  therefore  Mithri- 
dates kept  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures,  and  whatever  he  had  of  greatest  value, 
in  that  place,  which  he  conceived  impregnable.  Pompey  took  it,  and  with  it  all  that 
Mithridates  had  left  in  it.  Among  other  things  were  found  secret  memoirs,  written 
by  himself,  which  gave  a  clear  idea  of  his  character.'  In  one  part  he  had  noted  down 
tlie  persons  whom  he  had  poisoned,  among  whom  were  his  own  son  Ariarathes,  and 
Alcseus  of  Sardis;  the  latter  because  he  had  carried  the  prize  in  the  chariot  race 
against  him.  What  fantastical  records  were  these?  Was  he  afraid  that  the  public 
and  posterity  should  not  be  informed  of  his  monstrous  crimes,  and  his  motives  for 
committing  them? 

His  memoirs  of  physic  were  also  found  there,  which  Pompey  caused  to  be  tran;^ 
lated  iiito  Latin  by  Lenseus,  a  good  grammarian,  one  of  his  freedmen;  and  they  were 
afterwards  made  public  in  thatlanguage;  for  among  the  other  extraordinary  qualities 
of  Mithridates,  he  was  very  skilfulin  medicines.  It  was  he  who  inverued  the  excel- 
lent antidote  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  from  which  piiysicians  have  experienced 
such  eiiects,  thatithey  continue  to  use  it  successfully  to  this  day.|| 

Pompey,  during  his  stay  at  Aspis,  made  such  regulations  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, as  the  state  of  them  would  admit.  As  soon  as  the  spring  returned,  he  marched 
back  into  Syria  for  the  same  purpose.  He  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  pursue  Mith 
ridates  into  the  kino-dom  of  Bosphorus,  whither  he  was  returned.  To  do  that,  lie 
must  have  marched^round  the  Enxine  sea  with  an  army,  and  passed  tlirough  many 
countries,  either  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations,  or  entirely  desert;  a  very  dangerous 

•A.  M.  3939,    Ant.  J.  C.  65.  +"•"*• '"  Pomp.  p.  633,  639. 
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enterprise,  in  which  he  would  have  run  great  risk  of  perishing;  so  that  all  Pompey 
could  do,  was  to  post  the  Roman  fleet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intercept  any  convoys 
that  might  be  sent  to  Mithridates.  He  expected  by  that  means  to  be  able  to  reduce 
him  to  the  last  extremity;  and  said,  on  setting  out,""  that  he  left  Mithridates  more  for- 
midable enemies  than  the  Romans,  which  were  hunger  and  necessity.* 

What  carried  him  with  so  much  ardour  into  Syria,  was  his  excessive  and  vain- 
glorious ambition  to  push  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  In  Spain,  and  before 
that,  in  Africa,  he  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  as  far  as  the  western  ocean  on  both 
sides  of  the  straits  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  war  against  the  Albanians,  he  had 
extended  his  conquests  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  and  believed  there  was  nothing  wanting 
tb  his  glory,  but  to  carry  them  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he 
declared  Antiochand  Seleucia,  upon  the  Orontes,  free  cities,  and  continued  his  march 
toward  Damascus;  from  whence  he  designed  to  have  proceeded  against  the  Arabians, 
and  afterwards  to  have  conquered  all  the  countries  to  the  Red  Sea;  but  an  accident 
.happened,  which  obliged  him  to  suspend  all  his  projects,  and  to  return  into  Pontus. 

Some  time  belbre,  an  embassy  came  to  him  from  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  wIk) 
demanded  peace.  He  proposed,  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  retain  his  hereditary 
dominions,  as  Tigranes  had  been,  upon  condition  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Romans, 
and  resigning  all  other  provinces.  Pompey  replied,  that  then  he  should  also  come  in 
person,  as  Tigranes  had  done.  Mithridates  would  not  consent  to  such  meanness,  but 
proposed  sending  his  children  and  some  of  his  principal  friends.  Pompey  would  not 
agree  to  that.  The  negotiation  broke  up,  and  Mithridates  applied  himseff  to  making 
preparations  for  war  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever.  Pompey,  who  received  advi^  of 
this  activity,  judged  it  necessary  to  be  upon  the  spot,  in  order  to  have  an  eye  to  every 
thing.  For  that  purpose  he  went  to  pass  some  time  at  Amisus,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  country.  "There,  through  the  just  punishment  of  the  gods,"  says  Plutarch, 
"his  ambition  made  him  commit  faults,  which  drew  upon  him  the  blame  of  all  the 
world.  He  had  publicly  charged  and  reproached  JEiUcullus,  that,  during  the  war,  he 
had  disposed  of  provinces,  given  rewards,  decreed  honours,  and  acted  in  all  things  as 
victors  are  not  accustomed  to  act  till  a  war  be  finally  terminated,  and  now  fell  into  the 
same  inconsistency  himself;  for  he  disposed  of  governments,  and  divided  the  domin- 
ions of  Mithridates  into  provinces,  as  if  the  war  had  been  at  an  end.  But  Mithridates 
still  lived,  and  everything  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  prince,  inexhaustible  in  re- 
sources, whom  the  greatest  defeats  could  not  disconcert,  and  whom  losses  themselves 
seemed  to  inspire  with  new  courage,  and  to  supply  with  new  forces.  At  that  very 
time,  Vv'hen  he  was  believed  to  be  entirely  ruined,  he  actually  meditated  a  terrible  in- 
vasion into  the  very  heart  of  the  Roman  empire  with  the  troops  he  had  lately  raised." 

Pompey,  in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  gave  Armenia  Minor  to  Dejotarus,  prince 
of  Galatia,  who  had  always  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  Roman  interests  during 
tliis  war;  to  which  he  added  the  title  of  king.  It  was  this  Dejotarus,  who,  by  always 
persisting,  out  of  gratitude,  in  his  adherence  to  Pompey,  incurred  the  resentment  of 
Ceesar,  and  had  occasion  for  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  to  defend  him. 

He  made  Archelaus  also  high-priest  of  the  moon,  who  was  the  supreme  goddess 
of  the  Comanians,  and  gave  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  place,  which  contained  at 
least  six  triousand  persons,  all  devoted  to  the  worship  of  that  deity.  I  have  already 
observed,  that  this  Archelaus  was  ihe  son  of  him  who  had  commanded  in  chief  the 
troops  sent  by  Mithridates  into  Greece,  in  his  first  war  with  the  Romans^  and  who, 
being  disgraced  by  that  prince,  had,  with  his  son,  taken  refuo-e  among  them.  They 
had  always,  from  that  time,  continued  their  firm  adherents,  and  had  been  of  great 
use  to  them  in  the  wars  of  Asia.  The  father  being  dead,  the  high-priesthood  of  Co- 
mana  was  given  to  liis  son,  in  recompense  for  the  services  of  both. 

During  Pompey'.s  stay  in  Pontus,  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Pet!Q?a,  took  advantage 
&i  his  absence  to  make  incursions  into  Syria,  whicli  very  much  distressed  the  inhabit- 
ants. Po!n()ey  returned  thither.  Upon  his  way  he  came  to  the  place  where  lay  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  killed  in  the  defeat  of  Triarius.  He  caused  them  to  be 
interred  with  great  tolemnity,  which  gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  From 
thence  he  continued  his  march  toward  Syria,  v/iih  the  view  of  executing  the  projects 
he  had  f()rmed  for  the  war  ol' Arabia;  but  important  advices  interrupted  those  designs. 

Thougli  Mithridates  had  lost  all  hopes  of  peace,  after  Pompey  had  rejected  the 
overtures  he  had  caused  to  be  made  to  him,  and  though  he  saw  many  of  his  subjects 

•A.  M.  3940.    Ant.  I.  C.  64.    Josepb.  Aut?q.  I.  xiv.  5,  6.    Plut.  in  Pomp.  p.  639—641.    Dion   Cass  J.  xxxvri. 
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abandon  his  party,  far  from  \osmcr  courage,  he  had  fornied  the  design  of  crossinaj 
Pannonia,  and  passing  the  Alps,  to  attack  the  Romans  in  Italy  itself"  as  Hannihal  had 
done  before  him:  a  project  more  bold  than  prudent,  with  whiclj  his  inveterate  haired 
and  blind  despair  had  inspired  liim.  A  great  number  of  neighbouring  iScylhians  had 
entered  themselves  into  his  service,  and  considerably  augmented  his  army.  He  liad 
sent  deputies  into  Gaul  to  solicit  that  people  to  join  him,  when  he  should  approach 
the  Alps.  As  great  passions  are  always  credulous,  and  men  easily  flatter  themselves 
in  what  they  ardently  desire,  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  flame  of  the  revolt  among  tl^ 
slaves  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  perhaps  ill  extinguished,  might  suddenly  rekindle  upon  his 
presence;  that  the  pirates  would  soon  repossess  themselves  ol'  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
and  involve  the  Romans  in  new  difficulties;  and  that  the  provinces,  oppressed  by  tlie 
avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  magistrates  and  generals,  would  be  fond  of  throwing  iAT, 
by  his  aid,  tlie  yoke  under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned.  Such  were  the  llioughis 
Uiai  he  had  revolved  in  his  mind. 

But  as,  to  execute  this  project,  it  was  necessary  to  march  five  hundred  leagues,  and 
traverse  the  countries  now  called  Little  Tartary,  Moldavia,  Walkichia,  Tran;\ylvania, 
Hungary^  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Tirol,  and  Lombardy,  and  pass  three  great  rivers,  tl»« 
Bory^thenes,  Danube,  and  Po;  the  idea  alone  of  so  rude  and  dangerous  a  march  tlirew 
bis  army  into  such  a  terror,  that,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  design,  they  con- 
spired against  him,  and  chose  Pharnaces  his  son,  king,  who  had  been  active  in  excit- 
iuiT  the  soldiers  to  this  revolt.  Mithridates  then  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  and  that  even  his  son  would  not  sufler  him  to  escape  where  he  could,  retired 
to  his  apartment,  and  after  having  given  poison  to  such  of  his  wives  and  daughters 
Ks  were  with  him  at  that  time,  he  took  the  same  himself;  but  when  he  perceived  that 
ir  had  not  its  eflect  upon  him,  he  had  recourse  to  his  sword.  The  wound  he  gave 
himself  not  sufficing,  he  was  obliged  to  desire  a  Gaulish  soldier  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life.     Dion  says  he  was  killed  by  his  own  son. 

Mithridates'  had  reigned  sixty  years,  and  lived  seventy-two.  His  greatest  fear  was 
to  fall  into  the  hanrls  of  the  Romans,  and  to  be  led  in  triumph.  To  prevent  that 
misf(-)rtune,  he  always  carried  poison  about  him,  in  order  to  escape  in  thai  way,  if 
other  means  should  iail.  The  apprehension  he  was  in,  iest  his  son  should  deliv(^  him 
up  to  Fompey,  occasioned  his  taking  the  fatal  resolution  he  executed  so  suddenly.  It 
was  generally  said,  the  reason  the  poison  did  not  kill  him,  was  his  having  taken  anti- 
dotes'^to  such  a  deorree,  that  his  constitution  was  proof  against  it.  But  this  is  believ- 
e*l  an  error;  and  that  it  is  impossible  any  remedy  should  be  a  universal  antidote  against 
ail  the  different  species  of  poison.* 

Pompey  was  at  Jericho  in  Palestine,  whither  the  differences  between  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus,  of  Avhich  we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  had  carried  him,  when  he  received 
the  first  news  of  the  death  of  Mithridates.  It*  was  brought  him  by  expresses  des- 
patched on  purpose  fnmi  Pontus  with  letters  from  his  lieutenants.  Those  expresses 
arriving  with  their  lances  crowned  with  laurels,  which  was  customary  only  when  they 
brought  advice  of  some  victory,  or  news  of  great  importance  and  advantage,  the  army 
was  verv  eaijer  and  solicitous  to  know  what  it  was.  As  they  had  only  begun  tolorm 
their  camp,  and  had  not  erected  the  tribunal  from  which  the  genera!  harangued  the 
troops,  without  stavin^T  to  raise  one  of  turf,  as  was  usual,  because  that  would  take 
«;>  too  much  time,  thev  made  one  of  the  packs  of  their  carriage  horses,  "P<^n  ^^';i;cn 
Pompev  mounted  without  ceremony.  He  acquainted  them  with  the  deatii  ol  Mitn- 
ridntesiand  the  manner  of  his  killing  himself;  that  his  son  Pharnaces  submitted  hmi- 
self  and  dominions  to  the  Romans,  and  thereby  terminated  that  temous  war,  uhicn 
had  endured  so  lonix.  This  gave  both  the  army  and  general  great  ^^^-^e^" j;^-!;;  •^^• 
Such  was  the  eud  of  Mithridates;  a  prince,  says  a  historian,  ot  .^^^-7' '  ,  '^'^^^^^T 
cult  either  to  speak  or  be  silent:  full  of  activity  in  war,  o  d^^tK.izmshed  cou  age  and 
sometimes  very  great  bv  fortune,  and  always  of  mvmc.hle  '•^^'^'^l"^'^'"'  '  -^  H^n nil  . I 
in  his  prudence  and  counsel,  and  a  soldier  in  action  and  daiiger;  a  second  Ilanmh.l 

in  his  hatred  of  the  Romans.t  ,      ,  ^,       .^„<..c.t  ,.r!  i-.r- "Tile 

Cicero  says  of  M.thridates,  that,  after  Alexander  he  was  the  f-  f^   '  ;;  '^  ;!;;f:^^i'^ 

rex  post  Alexandrutn  n>aximus."1:     It  is  certain    that  . he  ^;'^^'';^'^^.  '^^l^^ 

■  .      '  .  .  .  -».T  ^  ^l^nir  tttit  h'^  ri:ui    lllS  oreai  QUdlllK-Sij  «*   »"ofc 

^king  in  arms  against  them.     N^r  can  we  deny  ttiat  n..  nau         ^  1 

,        ■  ^-  ^''  'Vno  -foelrin;,?,  vh-tnt.  ei.m-ns:  aliquBnc^o  fo.-n:ua,  Ku>pet 
+  Vir  ;,eq:,e  siler.rlns  neque  -hcemlas  s.ne  eiiva:   ' ;.    "  „'^^;'j^j,„a,a\.-Vel.  Palerc.l.  2.  c.  18. 
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extent  of  mind,  that  aspired  at  every  tliHig;  a  superiority  of  genius,  capable  of  the 
greatest  undertakings;  a  constancy  oT^SfViiF,  w[jich  the  severest  misfortunes  could  not 
depress;  and  industry  and  bravery.^irtexhaustible  m  resources,  and  which  after  the 
^ea test  losses,  brought  him  again  tnifexpectedly  on  the  stage,  more  powerful  and  for 
midable  than  ever.  I  cannot,  lioweven  believe  that  he  was  a  consummate  general; 
that  idea  does  not  seem  to  result  from  his  actions.  He  obtained  great  advantages  at 
first,  but  against  generals  without  either  merit  or  experience.  When  Sylla,  Lucullus, 
and  Porapey  opposed  hira,  it  does  not  appear  he  acquired  any  great  honour,  either 
bv  his  address  in  posting  himself  to  advantage,  by  his  presence  of  mind  in  unexpect- 
ed emergency,  or  intrepidity  in  the  heat  of  action.  But  should  we  admit  him  to  have 
all  the  qualities  of  a  great  captain,  he  could  not  but  be  considered  with  horror,  when 
w^e  reflect  upon  the  innumerable  murders  and  parricides  of  his  reign,  and  that  inhu- 
man cruelty,  which  regarded  neither  mother,  wives^  chilaren,  nor  iriends,  and  which 
sacrificed  every  thing  ro  his  insatiable  ambition. 

Pompey  having  arrived  in  S\Tia,  went  directly  to  Damascus,  with  design  to  set 
out  from  thence  to  begin  at  length  the  war  with  Arabia.  When  Aretas,  thekingof  that 
country,  saw  him  upjn  the  point  of  entering  his  dominions,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
make  his  submissions.'^ 

The  troubles  of  Judea  employed  Pompey  some  time.  He  returned  afterwards  into 
Syria,  from  whence  he  set  out  for  Pontus.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Amisus,  he  found  the 
body  ofMithridates  there,  which  Pharnaces  his  son  had  sent  to  him;  no  doubt  to 
convince  Pompey  by  his  own  eyes  of  the  death  of  an  enemy  v^^ho  had  occasioned  him 
so  many  difficulties  and  tatigues.  He  added  great  presents,  in  order  to  incline  him 
in  his  favour.  Pompey  accepted  the  presents;  but  for  the  body  ofMithridates,  look- 
in"*  upon  tiieir  enmity  to  be  extinguished  in  death,  he  paid  it  all  the  honours  due  to 
the  remains  of  a  king,  sent  it  to  the  city  of  Sinope  to  be  interred  there  with  the  kings 
of  Pontus  his  ancestors,  who  had  long  been  buried  in  that  place,  and  ordered  the 
suras  that  were  necessary  f{)r  the  solemnity  of  a  royal  funeral. 

In  this  last  journey  he  took  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
Mithridates  had  confined  them.  He  found  immense  riches  in  some  of  them,  especially 
at  T^aurus,  where  part  of  the  most  valuable  effects  and  jewels  ofMithridates  were 
kept:  his  principal  arsenals  was  also  in  the  same  place.  Among  those  rich  things 
were  tvv''a  th-jusand  cups  of  onyx,  set  and  adorned  with  gold,  with  so  prodigious 
a  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  plate,  fine  moveables,  and  furniture  of  war  for  man  and 
horse,  that  the  quaestor,  or  treasurer  of  tlie  army,  occupied  thirty  days  in  taking  an 
inventory  of  them. 

Pompey  granted  Pharnaces  the  Kingdom  of  Bosphorus  as  a  reward  for  his  parri- 
cide, declared  him  the  friend  and  ally^  of  the  Roman  people,  and  marched  into  the 
province  of  Asia,  in  order  to  winter  at  Ephesus.  He  gave  each  of  his  soldiers  fifteen 
hundred  drachmas,  and  to  the  officers  accordioL''  to  their  several  posts.  The  total 
sum  to  which  liis  liberalities  am-nrnted,  all  raised  out  ofthe  spoils  of  the  enemy,  was 
sixteen  thousand  talents,  besides  which,  he  had  twenty  thousand  more,  to  put  into  the 
treasury  at  Rome  upon  the  day  of  his  entry. 

His  triumoh  continued  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  mao-- 
nificence.  Pompey  caused  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  captives  of  the' highest 
distinction  to  march  before  hi;-t  chariots:  among  whom  were  Aristobulus,  kino-  of 
Judea,  with  fiis  son  Antigonus;  Olthaces,  king  of  Colchis;  Tigranes,  the  son  of  TiS'ra- 
nes  king  of  Armenia;  the  sister,  five  sons,  and  two  daughters  ofMithridates.  For  want 
ofthe  person  of  that  king,  his  throne,  sceptre,  and  gold  bust,  of  eight  cubits,  or  twelve 
feet,  in  height,  were  carried  in  triumph.f 
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PLAN. 

THIS  book  contains  the  history  of  thirty-five  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ptoleniy 
Auletes,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  with  which  ended  the  kingdom  of  Egypt;  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  year  of  the  world  3939,  to  3974. 

' 

SECTION  I. 

PTOLEMY  AULETES  HAD  BEEN  PLACED  UPON  THE  THRONE  OF  EGYPT  IN  THE  ROOM  OV 

ALEXANDER. 

"W^E  have  seen  in  what  manner  Ptolemy  Auletes  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
Alexander,  his  predecessor,  upon  his  being  expelled  by  his  subjects,  withdrew  to 
Tyre,  where  he  died  some  lime  after.  As  he  left  no  issue,  nor  any  other  legitimate 
prince  of  the  blood-royal,  he  made  the  Roman  people  his  heirs.  The  senate,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  repeated  elsewhere,  did  not  judge  it  proper  at  that  time  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  dominions  left  them  by  Alexander's  will;  but  to  show  that  they  did  not 
renounce  their  right,  they  resolved  to  call  in  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  sent  depu- 
ties to  Tyre  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  left  there  by  that  king  at  his  death.* 

The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  people  were  under  no  restrictions;  and  it  had  been 
a  very  insecure  establishment  to  possess  a  state,  to  which  they  believed  they  had  so 
just  a  claim,  unless  some  m^aiis  were  found  to  make  them  renounce  it.  All  the  kings  of 
Egypt  had  been  friends  and  allies  of  Rome.  To  get  himself  declared  an  ally  by  the 
Romans,  was  a  certain  means  of  his  being  authentically  acknowledged  king  of  Egypt 
bv  them.  But,  the  more  important  that  qualification  was  to  him,  so  much  the  great- 
er was  the  difficulty  for  him  to  obtain  it.  The  will  of  his  predecessor  was  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  every  one,  and  as  princes  are  seldom  pardoned  for  defects  which 
do  not  suit  their  condition,  though  they  are  often  spared  for  those  that  are  much 
more  injurious, the  surname  of  "Player  on  the  Flute,''  which  he  had  drawn  upon  him- 
self, had  ranked  him  as  low  in  the  esteem  of  the  Romans  as  he  had  been,  before,  m 
that  of  th^  Egyptians. 

He  did  not,  however,  despair  of  success  in  his  undertakings.  All  the  methods 
which  he  took  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  were  a  long  time  ineffectual;  and  it  is 
Ukely  they  would  always  have  been  so,  if  Csesar  had  never  been  consul.  Phat  am- 
bitious spirit,  who  believed  all  means  and  expedients  just  which  conduced  to  his  ends, 
being  immensely  in  debt,  and  finding  that  king  disposed  to  merit  by  money  what  he 
could  not  obtain  by  right,  sold  him  the  alliance  of  Rome  at  as  dear  a  price  as  he  was 
wiilling  to  buy  it;  and  received  for  the  purchase,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  Pompey, 
whose" credit  was  necessary  to  him  for  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  people,  nearly 
six  thousand  talents,  at  which  price  he  was  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Ro- 
man people.t  v  -      u 

Though  that  prince's  yearly  revenues  were  twice  the  amount  of  this  sum,  hecouia 
not  immediately  raise  the  money,  without  exceedingly  over-taxing  his  subjects,  l  tiej 
were  already  liicrhiy  discontented  by  his  not  claiming  the  isle  of  Cyprus  as  an  an- 
cient appendao-^of  E^Tvpt;  and  in  ckse  of  refusal,  declaring  war  against  the  Komans. 
In  this  disposiuon,  the  extraordinary  imposts  he  was  obliged  to  exact,  having  nnaiiy 
exasperated  them,  they  rose  with  so  much  violence  that  he  was  forced  to  tly  lor  tne 
security  of  his  life.  He  concealed  his  route  so  well,  that  the  Egyptians  either  be- 
lieved or  feigned  to  believe,  that  he  had  perished.  They  declared  Be'-enice,  the  el- 
dest of  his  three  daughters,  queen,  though  he  had  two  sons,  because  they  were  Dom^ 

much  younger  than  she.t  _      ,         ,  .  ,  •    v,;,^  ^«,r  ♦« 

Ptolemy,  however,  having  landed  at  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  which  was  in  hjs  way  to 

Rome,  was  informed  that  Cato,  who  after  his  death  was  called  Cato  of  Utica,  was 
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also  arrived  there  some  time  before.  That  prince  being  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
confer  with  him  upon  his  own  affairs,  sent  immediately  to  let  him  know  of  his  arriv- 
al, expecting  that  he  would  come  immediately  to  visit  him.  We  may  see  here  an 
instance  of  Roman  grandeur,  or  rather  haughtiness.  Cato  ordered  him  to  be  told, 
that  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him,  he  might  come  to  him  if  he  thought  fit.  Cato 
did  not  vouchsaie  so  much  as  to  rise,  when  JPtolemy  entered  his  chamber,  and  salut- 
ing him  only  as  a  common  man,  bade  him  sit  down.  The  king,  though  in  some  con- 
fusion upon  this  reception,  could  not  but  admire  how  so  much  haughtiness  and  state 
could  unite  in  the  same  person  with  the  simpiicicity  and  modesty  that  appeared  in 
his  habit  and  all  his  equipage.  But  he  was  very  much  surprised,  when^  upon  ex- 
plaining himself,  Cato  blamed  him  in  direct  terms,  for  quitting  the  finest  kingdom  in 
the  world,  to  expose  himself  to  the  pride  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Roman 
grandees,  and  to  suffer  a  thousand  indignities.  He  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him,  that 
though  he  should  sell  ail  Egypt,  he  would  not  have  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  avidity. 
He  advised  him  therefore  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  reconcile  himself  with  his  subjects; 
adding,  that  he  was  ready  to  accompany  him  thither,  and  offering  him  his  mediation 
and  good  offices.* 

Ptolemy,  upon  this  discourse,  recovered  as  out  of  a  dream,  and  having  maturely 
considered  what  the  wise  Roman  had  told  him,  perceived  the  error  he  had  commit- 
ted in  quitting  his  kingdom,  and  entertained  thoughts  of  returning  to  it.  But  the 
friends  he  had  with  him,  being  gained  by  Pompey  to  make  him  go  to  Rome,  from 
what  motives  may  readily  be  conjectured,  dissuaded  him  from  following  Cato's  good 
counsel.  He  had  sufficient  time  to  repent  it,  when  he  found  himself  in  that  proud  city, 
jeduced  to  solicit  his  business  from  gate  to  gate,  like  a  private  person. 

Caesar,  upon  whom  his  principal  hopes  were  founded,  was  not  at  Rome;  he  was  at 
that  time  making  war  in  Gaul.  But  Pompey,  who  was  there,  gave  him  an  apart- 
ment in  his  house,  and  omitted  nothing  to  serve  him.  Besides  the  money  he  had 
received  from  that  prince,  in  conjunction  with  Caesar,  Ptolemy  had  formerly  cultivat- 
ed his  friendship  by  various  services  wdiich  he  had  rendered  him  during  the  war 
with  Mithridates,  and  had  mantained  eight  thousand  horse  for  him  in  that  of  Judea. 
Having  therefore  made  his  complaint  to  the  senate  of  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  he 
demanded  th?rt  they  should  oblige  them  to  return  to  their  obedience,  as  the  Romans 
were  engaged  to  do  by  the  alliance  granted  him.  Pompey's  factions  obtained  him 
their  compliance.  The  consul  Lentulus,  to  whom  Cilicia.  separated  from  Egypt  only 
by  the  coast  of  Syria,  had  fallen  by  lot,  was  charged  with  the  re-estabhshment  of 
Ptolemy  upon  the  throme.t , 

But  before  his  consulship  expired,  the  Egyptians,  having  been  informed  that  their 
king  was  not  dead,  as  they  believed,  and  that  he  was  gone  to  Rome,  sent  thitncr  a 
solemn  embassy,  to  justify  the  revolt  before  the  senate.  That  embassy  consisted  of 
more  than  one  hundred  persons,  of  whom  the  chief  was  a  celebrated  philosopher 
named  Dion,  who  had  many  influential  friends  at  Rome.  Ptolemy  having  received 
advice  of  this,  found  means  to  destroy  most  of  those  ambassadors,  either  by  poison 
or  the  sword,  and  so  much  intimated  those  whom  he  could  neither  corrupt  nor  kill, 
that  they  were  afraid  either  to  acquit  themselves  of  their  commission,  or  to  demand 
justice  for  so  many  murders.  But  as  all  the  world  knew  this  cruelty,  it  made  him  as 
highly  odious  as  he  was  before  contemptible;  and  his  immense  profusions,  in  gaining 
the  poorest  and  self-interested  senators,  became  so  public,  that  nothing  else  was 
talked  of  throughout  the  city.t 

So  notorious  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  such  an  excess  of  audacity,  excited  the 
indignation  of  all  persons  of  integrity  in  the  senate.  M.  Favonious,  the  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, was  the  first  in  it  who  declared  himself  aijainst  Ptolemy.  Upon  his  request 
it  was  resolved,  that  Dion  should  be  ordered  to  attend,  in  order  to  their  knowing  the 
truih  from  his  ov/n  mouth.  But  the  king's  party,  composed  of  that  of  Pompey  and 
Lentulus,  of  such  as  he  had  corrupted  witli  money,  and  of  those  who  had  lent  him 
sums  to  corrupt  others,  acted  so  openly  in  his  favour,  that  Dion  did  not  dare  to  ap- 
pear; and  Ptolemy,  having  caused  him  also  to  be  killed  some  short  time  after,  though 
he  who  did  the  murder  was  accused  juridically,  the  king  was  discharged  of  it,  upon 
maintaining  that  he  had  just  cause  for  the  action. 

•  Pint,  in  Cato.Utic,  p.  770. 
tDion.  Can.  \.  xxx\x.  p.  97,  9^.    Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  10.    Cjc.  ad  Famil.  I,  i.  ep.  1—4.    Id.  in  Piso.  a  48 — iO, 
Zd.  proCsl.B.  23,  34.  |  A.M.  3947.    Ant.    4.Q.S7. 
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Whether  that  prince  thouo^bt  that  nothing  farther  at  Rome  demanded  his  presence, 
or  apprehended  receiving  some  atiront,  hated  as  he  was,  if  he  continued  there  any 
longer,  he  set  out  from  thence  some  few  days  after,  and  retired  to  Ephesus,  mto  llie 
tenTple  of  the  goddess,  to  wait  there  the  decision  of  his  destiny. 

His  affair  made  more  noise  than  ever  at  Rome.  One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people^ 
named  C.  Caio,  an  active  enterprising  young  man,  who  was  not  wantmg  m  elo- 
quence, declared  himseU;  in  frequent  harangues,  against  Ptolemy  and  Leniulus,  and 
was  hearkened  to  by  the  people,  with  singular  pleasure  and  extraordmary  ai)plause. 

In  order  to  put  a  new  scheme  in  motion,  he  waited  till  the  new  consuls  were  elected, 
and  as  soon  as  Lentulus  had  quitted  thai  office,  he  proposed  to  the  people  an  oracle 
of  the  Sibyl's,  which  imported,  "If  a  king  of  Egypt,  having  occasion  for  aid,  app.ies 
to  you,  you  shall  not  refuse  him  your  amity;  but  you  shall  not  give  liim  any  troops; 
for''if  you  do,  vou  will  suffer  and  hazard  much."*  .     •        j 

The  usual  form  was  to  communicate  this  kind  of  oracles  first  to  the  senate,  in  order 
that  itmicrht  be  examined  whether  they  were  proper  to  be  divulged.  But  Cato,  ap- 
prehendino-  tfiat  the  king's  faction  might  occasion  the  passmg  a  resolution  thereto 
suppress  this,  which  was  so  opposite  to  that  prince,  immediately  presented  the  pries  8, 
with  whom  the  sacred  books  were  deposited,  to  the  people,  and  ooliged  them,  by  the 
authority  which  his  office  as  tribune  gave  him,  to  expose  what  they  had  found  in  them 
to  the  public,  witliout  demanding  the  senate's  opinion.  ^         ,         ^,  ,^  ^P  ., 

This  was  a  new  stroke  of  thunder  to  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus.  The  words  of  the 
Sibvl  were  too  express  not  to  make  all  the  impression  upon  the  vulgar  whic.i  heir 
enemies  desired:  so  tliat  Lentulus,  whose  consulship  had  expired,  not  being  wi  ling 
to  receive  the  afh-ont  to  his  face,  of  having  the  senate's  decree  revoked,  by  whid.  fie 
was  appointed  to  reinstate  Ptolemy,  set  out  immeaiately  for  his  provmce  in  quality  ot 

"^'nTwt  not  deceived.  Some  days  after,  one  of  the  new  consuls  named  Marcelli- 
nus,  the  declared  enemy  of  Pompey,  having  proposed  the  oracle  to  the  se»>ate,  it  was 
decreed  that  regard  should  be  had  to  it,  and  that  it  appeared  dangerous  for  tne  com- 
monwealth  to  re-establish  the  king  ol  Egypt  by  force.  . 

We  must  not  believe  there  was  any  person  m  the  ^f ^^^^  ^f  ^^^P  !',^'.  ^'^^^^^^^^ 
stupid,  as  to  have  anv  faith  in  such  an  oracle.     No  one  doubted,  but  tfia    i  had  been 
contri;ed  for  the  present  conjuncture,  and  was  the  ^york  ol  some  ^^J^f  "^^^  f  ^  ^5 
policy.     But  it  had  been  published  and  approved  in  the  assemnly  of  the  pecyle,  cre- 
SuS  and  superstitious  to^excess;  and  the  senate  could  p.ss  no  -^^^^^J^'^f .T.^ P;'^",;^ 
This  new  incident  obliged  Ptolemy  to  change  us  measures.     See  ng  that  Lentulus 
had  too  many  enemies  at  Rome,  he  abandoned  the  decree,  by  wuch  he^^^^^^^^^ 
commissioned  ibr  his  re-establishment,  and  demanding,  by  A^^"';'"'"^  >;'SJ^"^ha..ad^^^ 
whom  he  had  left  at  Rome,  that  Pcm.pey  should  he  appointed  ^«  ^^^f^^^^^^^^'^'^^^^^'t 
commission;  because  it  not  being  possible  to  execute  n  with  ^^^^^'^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  oracle,  he  ri-jhtly  judged,  thai  it  was  necessary  to  f^hslitute   n  the   r^^om  ^^^ 
force,  a  person  of  greal  authority;  and  Pompey  was  at  tna   ^'^f^^^/f  .^"f^'l^^  ^  P^'^^, 
of  his  glory,  from  his  success  in  having  destroyed  Mithridates,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  king  Asia  had  seen  since  Alexander.  nnimation 

The  affair  was  deliberated,  upon  in  t  e  ^^^^!^^;^^^^SZ^:^:i 
by  the  ditferent  parties  that  rose  up  in  it.     Pne  th  i.reiice  oi  "^P  "  interest 

sittings  to  be  losl  without  any  determinat  on.t     C.cero  l^^^^.-'^^f  ;'^;.^^^^^^ 
of  Lentulus,  his  intimate  friend,  who,  dunng  his  «^"«"'«h.p,  lad  inh    tdy  cont    b^^^^^^ 
to  his  being  recalled  from  banisbment.     But  wliat  "^eans  was  tbere  'j^^^"  ^^J^'^'J^^^^ 
service,  inlhe  condition  in  which  things  stood.^     And  ^vhat  could  J^^a^^  ;^'  "^^^^^ 
against  a  great  kingdom,  without  using  the   -^^-;^,:-;7f,t  v^tln      uLdetvf  that 
bidden  by  the  oracle.^     In  this  manner  thou2nt  pe^P^^  *  ''^/.^'.i^^.nly  pn.bibited  giv- 
were  not  used  to  consider  things  in  different  l^g  '^^-     ^  F  "^=^f  ;,^^,  P  ^,,,.e  left  him 
ing  the  kincr  any  troops  for  his  re-esiabhshment.     C«uld  not  Len  uu-^ 
in  some  place  near  the  frontiers,  and  went  however  VNith  a  goo  laimv 
AlexandL     After  he  had  taken  it,  he  miiiht  have  returned   leavng  J  ,  r  n 
son  in  the  place,  and  then  sent  the  king  tbither,  who  w.nd<   have  fo  mi  a    tt     ,^     ^^ 
-     flis  reception,  without  violence  or  troops.      Inis  ^va.  oicer 


Alexandria.?     After  he  had  taken  it,  he  miixni  navt.  .crt...  --  ';:"  V"  -  ^    „  ^j^j-^  jig. 

son  in  the  place,  and  then  sent  the  king  tbither,  who  w.nd<   have  fo  mi  a    tt     ,^     ^^ 

posed  for  flis  reception,  without  violence  or  ^/r^^Vrnm  ^et'er  \^'itten  by  him  at 

confirm  which,  I  shall  repeat  his  o.vm  words,  taken^ f  on      letter  ^^ui  y^^^^^  ^^ 

that  time  to  Lentulus.     "\ou  are  the  best  judge,  /avs  ht,  ^;^f/^_^^^  x.r.rtir.able 

Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  of  what  you  can  undertake  and  eiieci. 

t  Cir,  ad  Famil.  1. 1.  epitt-  T. 
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for  you  to  take  Alexandria,  and  possess  yourself  of  the  rest  of  Egypt,  it  is  without 
doubt  both  for  your  own  and  the  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that  you  should  ^o 
thither  with  your  fleet  and  arm3^  leaving  the  king  at  Ptolemais,  or  in  some  other 
neighbouring  place,  in  order  that,  after  you  have  appeased  the  revolt,  and  left  good 
garrisons  where  necessary,  that  prince  may  safely  return  thither.  In  this  manner  you 
will  reinstate  him,  according  to  the  senate's  first  decree,  and  he  be  restored  without 
troops,  which  our  zealots  assure  us  is  the  sense  of  the  Sibyl."*  Would  one  believe 
that  a  grave  magistrate,  in  an  affair  so  important  as  that  in  the  present  question, 
should  be  capable  of  an  evasion,  which  appears  so  little  consistent  with  the  integrity 
and  probity  upon  which  Cicero  valued  himself?  It  was  because  he  reckoned  the  ora- 
cle only  pretended  to  be  the  Siby's,  as  indeed  it  was,  that  is  to  say,  a  mere  contriv- 
ance and  imposture. 

Lentulus,  stopped  by  the  difficulties  of  that  enterprise,  which  were  great  and  real, 
was  afraid  to  engage  in  it,  and  took  the  advice  Cicero  gave  him  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  letter,  where  he  represented,  "that  all  the  world  would  judge  of  his  conduct  from 
the  event:  that  therefore  he  had  only  to  take  his  measures  so  well,  as  to  assure  his 
success,  and  that  otherwise  he  would  do  better  not  to  undertake  it."t 

Gabinus,  who  commanded  in  Syria  in  the  quality  of  proconsul,  was  less  apprehen- 
sive and  cautious.  Though  every  proconsul  was  prohibited  by  an  express  law  to  quit 
his  province,  or  declare  any  war  whatever,  even  upon  the  nearest  border,  without  an 
express  order  of  the  senate,  he  had  marched  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  prince  of  Par- 
thia,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Media  by  the  king  his  brother,  which  kingdom  had 
fallen  to  him  by  division.  He  had  already  passed  the  Euphrates  with  his  army  for 
that  purpose,  when  Ptolemy  joined  him  with  letters  from  Pompey,  their  common  friend 
and  patron,  who  had  very  lately  been  declared  consul  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  these 
letters  he  conjured  Gahinius  to  do  his  utmost  in  favour  of  the  proposals  which  that 
prince  should  make  to  him,  with  regard  to  his  re-establishment  in  his  kingdom.  How- 
ever dangerous  that  conduct  might  be,  the  authority  of  Pompey,  and  still  more  the 
hope  of  considerable  gain,  made  Gabinius  begin  to  waver.  The  lively  remonstrances 
of  Antony,  who  sought  occasions  to  signalize  himself,  and  was  moreover  inclined  to 
please  Ptolemy,  whose  entreaties  flattered  his  ambition,  fully  determined  him.  This  was 
the  famous  Mark  Antony,  who  afterwards  formed  the  second  triumvirate  with  Octa- 
vius  and  Lepidus.  Gabinius  had  engaged  him  to  follow  him  into  Syria,  by  giving  him 
the  command  of  his  cavalry.  The  more  dangerous  the  enterprise,  the  more  right 
Gabinius  thought  he  had  to  make  Ptolemy  pay  dear  for  it.  The  latter,  who  found  no 
diificulty  in  agreeing  to  any  terms,  offered  him,  for  himself  and  the  army,  ten  thousand 
talents,  the  greatest  part  to  be  advanced  immediately  in  ready  money,  and  the  rest  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  reinstated.     Gabinius  accepted  the  offer  without  hesitation.! 

Egypt  had  continued  under  the  trovernment  of  queen  Berenice.  As  soon  as  she 
ascended  the  throne,  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to  offer  the  crown  and  Berenice  to  An- 
tiochus  Asiaticus  in  Syria,  who,  on  his  mother  Selene's  side,  was  the  nearest  male 
heir.  The  ambassadors  found  him  dead,  and  returned;  they  brought  an  accouHt, 
that  his  brother  Seleucus,  sui-named  Cybiosactes,  was  still  alive.  The  same  offers 
were  made  to  him,  which  he  accepted.  He  was  a  prince  of  mean  and  sordid  inclina-' 
tions,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of  amassing  money.  His  first  care  was  to  cause  the 
body  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  put  into  a  coffin  of  glass,  in  order  to  seize  that 
of  gold,  in  which  it  had  lain  untouched  till  then.  This  action,  and  many  others  of  a 
like  nature,  having  rendered  him  equally  odious  to  his  queen  and  subjects,  she  soon 
after  caused  him  to  be  strangled.  He  was  the  last  prince  of  the  race  of  the  Seleuci- 
des.  She  afterwards  espoused  Archelaus,  high-priest  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  who 
called  himself  the  son  of  the  great  Mithridates,  though,  in  fact,  only  the  son  of  that 
prince's  chief  general.§ 

Gabinius,  after  havinc*;  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and  crossed  Palestine,  marched 
directly  into  Egypt.  What  was  most  to  be  feared  in  this  war,  was  the  way  by  which 
they  must  necessarily  march  to  Peluvsium;  for  they  could  not  avoid  passing  plains, 
covered  vvith  sands  of  such  a  depth  as  was  terrible  to  think  on,  and  so  parched,  that 
there  was  not  any  water  to  be  found  within  the  whole  length  of  the  moors  of  Serbo- 

•  Its  fore  ut  per  te  reUitaatiir,  quemadmodnm  init?o  senatiis  censiiit;  et  slnemultitucline  reducatur,  quem- 
ftd rnodnm homines,  reli^iosi  Sibyllae  placerc  dixeruul. 

t  Rx  eveiiiu  liomine*  de  luo  consrlio  esse  jutli'-aturos,  vid'^mns.    Nos  qnulem  hoc  sentimus;  si  explorfttum  tib 
•it,  paste  te  lUim  regno  ryotiri,  nun  esse  cinicanduni;  »in  diibiiiin,nonesse  coiiandum. 

t  A.  M.3949.     Ant.  J.  C.  55.     App.in.  Syr.  p- 120.  et  in  Piuth.  p.  134.     Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  916,  017. 
J  Strab.  1.  xii,  p.  538.    Id.  I    xvii.  p.  794-795.    Dion,  1.  xxxix.  p.  lia— 117.    Cic.  in  Puon.  n.  49, 50. 
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nlda.  Antony,  who  was  sent  before  with  the  horse,  not  only  sei/ed  the  passes,  but 
havinfT  taken  Pehisium,  the  key  of  Eo-ypt  on  that  side,  with  the  whole  garrison,  he 
made  the  way  secure  for  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  gave  his  general  great  hopes  of 
the  expedition.* 

The  enemy  derived  considerable  advantacre  from  the  desire  of  glory  Avhich  stimu- 
lated Antony;  for  Ptolemy  had  no  sooner  entered  Pelusium,  than,  out  of  the  violence 
of  his  hate  and  resentment,  he  would  have  put  all  the  Etryptians  in  it  to  the  sword. 
But  Antony,  who  rightly  judged  that  such  an  act  of  cruelly  would  revert  upon  him- 
self, opposed  it,  and  prevented  Ptolemy  ii-om  executing  his^  design.  In  all  the  battles 
and  encounters  which  immediately  followed  one  another,  he  not  only  gave  proofs  of 
his  great  valour,  but  distinguished  himself  by  all  the  abilities  of  a  great  general. 

As  soon  as  Gabinius  received  advice  of  Antony's  success,  he  entered  the  heart  of 
Egypt.  It  was  in  winter,  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  very  low,  and  consequent- 
ly, the  most  proper  time  for  the  conquest  of  it.  Archelaus,  who  was  brave,  able,  and 
experienced,  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  his  defence,  and  disputed  his  ground  vcrv 
well  with  the  enemy.  After  he  quitted  the  city,  in  order  to  march  against  the  Ro- 
mans, when  it  was  necessary  to  encamp,  and  break  ground  for  the  intrenchmcnts, 
the  Eg^i'ptians,  accustomed  to  live  an  idle  and  voluptuous  life,  raised  an  outcry,  that 
Archelaus  should  employ  the  mercenaries  in  such  work,  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
What  could  be  expected  from  such  troops  in  a  battle?  They  were  in  fact,  soon  put 
to  the  rout.  Archelaus  was  killed,  fighting  valiantly.  Antony,  who  had  been  his 
particular  friend  and  guest,  having  found  his  body  upon  the  field  of  battle,  adorned 
it  in  a  royal  manner,  and  solemnized  his  obsequies  with  great  magnificence.  By  this 
action  he  left  behind  him  a  great  name  in  Alexandria,  and  acquired  among  the  Ro- 
mans who  served  with  him  in  this  war,  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  singular  valour 
and  exceeding  generosity. 

Egypt  was  soon  reduced,  and  obliged  to  receive  Aulefes,  who  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions.  In  order  to  strengthen  him  in  it  Gabinius  left  him  some  Roj 
man  troops  for  the  guard  of  his  person.  These  troops  contracted  at  Alexandria  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  indulged  in  the  luxury  and  effeminacy 
which  reigned  there  in  almost  every  city.  Auletes  put  his  daughter  Berenice  to 
death,  for  having  worn  the  crown  during  his  exile;  and  afterwards  got  rid,  in  the 
same  manner,  of  all  the  rich  persons  who  had  been  of  the  adverse  party  to  him.  He 
had  occasion  for  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  to  make  up  the  sum  he  had  promis- 
ed to  Gabinius,  to  whose  aid  he  was  indebted  for  his  re-establishnicnt. 

The  Egyptians  suffered  all  these  violences  without  murmuring;  but  some  days  after, 
a  Roman  soldier  having  accidentally  killed  a  cat,  neither  the  fear  of  Gabinius,  nor 
the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  could  prevent  the  people  from  tearing  him  to  pieces  upon 
the  spot,  to  avenge  the  insult  done  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  cats  being  ranked 
among  their  deities.f 

Nothing  farther  is  known  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  except  that  C. 
Rabiriiis  Posthumus,  who  had  either  lent  him,  or  caused  to  be  lent  him,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sums  he  had  borrowed  at  Rome,  having  gone  to  him,  in  order  to  his  being 
paid  when  he  was  entirely  reinstated;  that  prince  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he 
despaired  of  satisfying  him,  unless  he  would  consent  to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  his 
revenues;  by  which  means  he  might  reimburse  himself  by  little  and  little  with  his 
own  hands.  The  unf^)rtunate  creditor  having  accepted  that  offer,  out  of  fear  of  losing 
his  debt  if  he  refused  it,  the  king  soon  found  a  colour  lor  causing  him  to  be  in)prison- 
ed,  though  one  of  the  oldest  and  dearest  of  Cassar's  friends,  and  though  Pompey  wps 
in  some  measure  security  for  the  debt,  as  the  money  was  lent,  and  the  obligations 
executed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  procurement,  in  a  country-house  of  his  near  Alba. 

Rabirius  thought  himself  too  happy  in  being  able  to  escape  from  prison  and  Egypt, 
more  miserable  than  he  went  tliither.  To  comjjletc  fiis  disgrace,  fie  v/as  prosecuted 
in  form,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Rome,  f^")r  having  aided  Ptolemy  in  corrupting  the 
senate,  by  the  sums  he  had  lent  him  f^)r  that  use;  for  having  dishonoured  his  quality 
of  Roman  knight,  by  the  employment  he  had  accepted  in  Egvpt;  and  lastly,  for  hav- 
ing shared  in  the  money  which  Gabinius  brought  from  thence,  with  whom  it  was 
alleged  that  he  had  connived.  Cicero's  discourse  in  his  defence,  which  we  still  have, 
is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  this  uuworty  king.| 

Ptolemy  Auletes  died  in  the  peaceable  pcvssession  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  about 
four  years  after  his  re-establishment.§     He  left  two  sons  and  two  daugliters.     He 

•  Plut.  in  Anton,  p,  916,  917.  tDiod.  Sic.  1.  i.  p.  74,75.  t  C'le.  pro  Rabir.  PmUi. 

j  A.M.  39*3.    Ant.J.  C.  61.    Caesar  de  Bello  Civ.  I,  x.  t. 
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gave  his  crown  to  the  eldest  son  and  daughter,  and  ordered  by  his  will,  that  they 
should  marry  together,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  house,  and  govern  jointly. 
And  because  they  were  both  very  young,  for  the  daughter,  who  w^as  the  eldest,  was. 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  left  them  under  the  tuition  of  the  Roman  senate.' 
This  was  the  famous  Cleopatra,  whose  history  it  remains  for  us  to  relate.  We  find 
the  people  appointed  Pompey  the  young  king's  guardian,  who  some  years  after  so 
basely  ordered  him  to  be  put  to>  death.* 

SECTION    II. CLEOPATRA    EXPELLED    THE    THRONE;    BUT    IS    AFTERWARDS,   WITH    HER 

YOUNGER  BROTHER,  RE-ESTABLISHED.      POMPEY   ASSASSINATED. 

Little  is  known  of  the  beginning  of  Cleopatra's  and  her  brother's  reign.  That 
prince  was  a  minor,  under  the  tuition  of  Pothinus  the  eunuch,  and  of  Achillas,  the 
general  of  his  army.  Those  two  ministers,  to  engross  all  afiairs  to  themselves,  had 
deprived  Cleopatra,  in  the  king's  name,  of  the  share  in  the  sovereignty  left  her  by 
the  will  of  Auietes.  Injured  in  this  manner,  she  went  into  Syria  and  'Palestine  to 
raise  troops  in  those  countries,  in  order  to  assert  her  riglits  by  "force  of  arms.t 

Tt  was  exactly  at  this  conjuncture  of  the"  difference  between  the  brother  and  sister, 
that  Pompey,  after  having  lost  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  fled  to  Egypt;  conceiving  that 
he  should  find  there  an  open  and  assured  asylum  in  his  misfortunes.  He  had  been 
the  protector  of  Auietes,  the  father  of  the  reigning  king,  and  it  was  solely  to  his  ia- 
fluence  he  was  indebted  for  his  re-establishment.'  He  was  in  hopes  of  finding  the 
son  grateful,  and  of  being  powerfully  assisted  by  him.  When  he  arrived,  Ptolemy 
was  upon  the  coast  with  his  army,  between  Pelusium  and  mount  Casius,  and  Cleo- 
patra, at  no  great  distance,  at  the  heatl  of  her  troops  also.  Pompey,  on  approaching 
the  coast,  sent  to  Ptolemy  to  demand  permission  to  land,  and  enter  his  kingdom. 
^  The  two  ministers,  Pothinus  and  Achillas,  consulted  v/ith  Theodotus  the  rhetori- 
cian, the  young  king's  preceptor,  and  with  some  others,  what  answer  they  should 
make;  Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  waited  the  result  of  that  council,  and  cho"se  rather 
to  expose  himself  to  the  decision  of  the  three  unworthy  persons  who  governed  n,he 
prince,  than  to  owe  his  salety  to  Caesar,  who  was  his  father-in-law,  and  the  greatest 
of  the  Romans.  This  council  differed  in  opinion;  some  were  for  receiving  him, 
others  for  having  him  told  to  seek  a  retreat  elsewhere.  Theodotus  approved  neither 
of  these  methods;  and  displaying  all  his  eloquence,  undertook  to  demonstrate,  that 
there  was  no  other  choice  to  be  made  than  that  of  ridding  the  world  of  him.  His 
reason  was,  that  if  they  received  him,  Cfesar  would  never  forgive  their  having  assist- 
ed his  enemy;  if  they  sent  him  away  without  aid,  and  affairs  should  take  a  turn  in 
his  favour,  he  would  not  fail  to  revenge  himself  upon  them  for  their  refusal;  and 
therefore  there  was  no  security  for  them,  but  in  putting  him  to  death;  by  which 
means  they  would  gain  Cesar's  friendship,  and  prevent  ihe  other  from  ever  doing 
t^iem  any  harm;  for,  said  he,  according  to  the  proverb,  dead  men  do  not  bite." 

This  advice  prevailed,  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  wisest  and  most  sale.  Septimus, 
a  Roman  officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  some  others,  were  charged 
with  putting  it  in  execution.  They  went  to  tafee  Pompey  on  hoard  a  shallop,  under 
the  pretext  that  gr-eat  vessels  could  not  approach  the  shore  without  difficulty.  The 
troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  seaside,  witli  the  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  Pompey, 
with  Ptolemy  at  their  head.  The  perfidious  Septimus  tendered  his  hand  to  Pompey, 
in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  bade  him  to  come  to  a  king,  his  friend,  whom  he  ought 
to  regard  as  his  ward  and  son.  Pompey  then  embraced  his  wife  Cornelia,  who  was 
already  in  tears  for  his  death;  and  after  having  repeated  these  verses  of  Sopho- 
cles, "Every  man  that  enters  the  court  of  a  tyrant  becomes  his  slave,  though  free 
before,"  he  went  into  the  shallop.  When  they  saw  themselves  near  the  shore,  they 
stahbed  him  be(()re  the  king's  eyes,  cut  off  his  head,  and  threw  his  body  upon  the 
strand,  w'lere  it  had  no  other  funeral  than  what  one  of  his  freedmen  gave  it,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  old  Roman  who  chanced  to  be  there.  They  raised  him  a  wretched 
funeral  pile,  and  covered  him  with  some  fragments  of  an  old  wreck  that  had  been 
driven  ashore. 

Cornelia  saw  Pompey  massacred  before  her  eyes.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  the  con- 
dition of  a  woman  in  the  height  of  o-rief  from  so  tragical  an  object,  than  to  describe 
it.     Those  who  were  in  pier  gylley,  and  in  two  other  ships  in  company,  made  the 

*  Eutrop.  1.  vi. 
tA.  M.  3956.     Ant.  J.  C.  48.     plut  in  Pomn.  p.  659— 662      Id.  in  C««.  p.  730,  731.     Appian.  de  Bel.     CiT. 
p.  480—484.    Cae«.  de  Bell.  Civ.  I,  iii.     Diod.  1.  xlii   p.  200—206, 
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coast  resound  with  the  cries  they  raised,  and  weighing  anchor  immediately,  set  sail 
before  the  wind,  which  blew  fresh  as  soon  as  tiiey  got  out  to  sea.  This  prevented 
the  Egyptians,  who  were  getting  ready  to  chase  them,  from  pursuing  their  design. 

Csesar  made  all  possible  haste  to  arrive  in  Egypt,  whither  he  suspected  Pompey 
had  retiredj  and  where  he  was  in  hopes  of  finding  h'lm  alive.  That  he  might  be 
there  the  sooner,  he  took  very  few  troops  with  him',  only  eight  hundred  horse,  and 
three  thousand  two  hundred  foot.  He  left  the  rest  of  his  army  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  under  his  lieutenant  generals,  with  orders  to  make  all  the  advantages  of  his 
victory  it  would  admit,  and  to  establish  his  authority  in  all  those  countries.  As  for 
his  person,  confiding  in  his  reputation,  and  the  success  of  his  arms  at  Pharsalia,  and 
reckoning  a^l  places  secure  for  him,  he  did  not  scruple  to  land  at  Alexandria  with 
the  few  people  he  had.*     He  was  very  near  ]3aying  dear  for  liis  temerity. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  informed  of  Pompey 's  death,  and  found  the  city  in  great 
confusion.  Theodotus,  believing  he  should  do  him  an  exceeding  pleasure,  presented 
him  the  head  of  that  illustrious  fugitive.  He  wept  at  seeing  it,  and  turned  away  his 
eyes  from  a  spectacle  that  gave  him  horror.  He  even  caused  it  to  be  interred  with 
ail  the  usual  solemnities.  And  the  better  to  express  his  esteem  for  Pompey,  and  the 
respect  he  had  for  his  memory,  he  received  with  great  kindness,  and  loaded  with 
favours,  all  who  had  adhered  to  him,  then  in  Egypt;  and  wrote  to  his  fi-iends  at 
Rome,  that  the  highest  and  most  grateful  advantage  of  this  victory,  was  to  find  every 
day  some  new  occasion  to  preserve  the  lives,  and  do  services  to  some  citizens  wlio 
had  borne  arms  against  him. 

The  commotions  increased  every  day  at  Alexandria,  and  many  murders  were  com- 
mitted there;  the  city  having  neither  law  nor  government,  because  without  a  master. 
Caesar,  perceiving  that  the  small  number  of  troops  with  him  were  far  from  being  suf- 
ficient to  awe  an  insolent  and  seditious  populace,  gave  orders  for  the  legions  he  had 
in  Asia  to  march  thither.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  leave  Egypt,  because  of  the 
Etesian  winds,  Avhich  in  that  county  blow  continually  ii-i  the  dog-days,  and  prevent 
all  vessels  from  quitting  Alexandria;  those  Avinds  are  then  always  due  north.  Not  to 
lose  time,  he  demanded  the  payment  of  the  money  due  to  him  from  Auletes,  and  took 
cognizance  of  the  difference  between  Pompey  and  his  sister  Cleopatra. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  Caesar  was  consul  for  the  first  lime,  Auletes  had  gained 
him  by  the  promise  of  six  thousand  talents,  and  by  that  means  had  assured  himselfof 
the  throne,  and  been  declared  the  friend  and  ally  ofthe  Romans.  The  king  had  paid 
him  only  a  part  of  that  sum,  and  given  him  an  obligation  for  the  reniainder. 

Csesar  therefore  demanded  what  was  unpaid,  which  he  wanted  for  the  subsistence 
of  his  troops,  and  exacted  it  with  rigour.  Pothiniis,  Ptolemy's  first  minister,  employed 
various  stratagems  to  make  this  rigour  appear  still  greater  than  it  really  was.  He 
plundered  the  temples  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  found  in  them,  and  made  the 
king,  and  all  the  great  persons  ofthe  kingdom,  eat  out  ofearthern  or  wooden  vessels, 
insinuating  that  Caesar  had  seized  upon  all  their  silver  and  gold  plate,  in  order  to  render 
him  odiou's  to  the  populace  by  such  reports,  which  were  plausible,  though  entirely 
groundless. 

But  what  finally  incensed  the  Egyptians  against  Csesar,  and  made  them  at  last 
take  arms,  was  the  haughtiness  with  which  he  acted  as  judge  between  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra,  in  causing  them  to  be  cited  to  appear  before  him,  (or  the  decision  of  l heir 
difference.  We  shall  soon  see  upon  what  he  founded  his  authority  for  proceedinir  in 
that  manner.  He  therefore  decreed  in  form  that  they  should  disband  their  armies, 
should  appear  and  plead  their  cause  before  him,  and  receive  such  sentence  as  he 
should  pass  between  them.  This  order  was  looked  upon  in  Egypt  as  a  violation  of 
the  royal  dignitv,  which  being  independent,  acknowledged  no  superior,  and  could  be 
judged  bv  no  tribunal.  Csesar  replied  to  these  complaints,  that  he  acled  only  in  virtue 
of  being  arbitrator  by  the  will  of  Auletes,  who  had  put  his  children  under  the  tuition 
ofthe  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  whose  whole  authority  then  vested  m  bis  person, 
in  qualitv  of  consul;  that  as  a  guardian,  he  had  a  right  to  arbitrate  between  them; 
and  that  all  he  pretended  to,  as  executor  of  the  will,  wns  to  establish  peace  between 
the  brother  and  sister.  This  explanation  having  facilitated  the  afiair,  it  was  at 
len^nh  broucrht  before  Caesar,  and  advocates  were  chosen  to  plead  the  cause. 

But  Cleoplitra,  who  knew  Caisar's  foible,  believed  her  presence  Avould  be  more 
persuasive  than  any  advocate  she  could  employ  with  her  judge.     She  caused  ium  to 

•Cssarconfistis  fama  rernm  gcitarum,  infirmis  auxiliis  proficisci  noii  dubilaverat:  atqut  omnenMib:  locum 
tutuin  foie  existimabat.— Csa. 
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be  told;  that  slie  perceived  those  she  employed  in  her  behalf  betrayed  her,  and  de 
manded  permission  to  appear  in  person.     Plutarch  says  it  was  Caesar  himself  who 
pressed  her  to  come  and  plead  her  cause. 

That  princess  taking  no  one  with  her,  of  all  her  friends,  but  Apollodorus,  the  Si- 
cilian, got  into  a  little  boat,  and  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of 
Alexandria,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  at  night.  Finding  that  there  was  no  means  of 
entering  without  being  known,  she  thought  of  this  stratagem.  She  laid  herself  at 
length  in  the  midst  of  a  bundle  of  clothes.  Apollodorus  wrapt  it  up  in  a  cloth,  tied 
it  up  with  a  thong,  and  in  that  manner  carried  it  through  the  port  of  the  citadel  to 
Caesar's  apartment,  who  was  far  from  being  displeased  with  the  stratagem.  The  first 
sight  of  so  beautiful  a  person  had  all  the  eiiect  upon  him  she  had  desired. 

Cfesar  sent  the  next  day  for  Ptolemy,  and  pressed  him  to  take  her  again,  and  be 
reconciled  Avith  her.  Ptolemy  saw  plainly  that  his  judge  was  become  his  adversary; 
and  having  learned  that  his  sister  was  then  in  the  palace,  and  in  Coesar's  own  apart 
ment,  he  quitted  it  in  the  utmost  fury,  and  in  the  open  street  took  the  diadem  off  his 
head,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  crying  out,  with  his  face  bathed 
in  tears,  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  relating  the  circumstances  to  the  multitude  who 
assembled  round  him.  In  a  moment  the  whole  city  was  in  motion.  He  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  populace,  and  led  them  on  tumultuously  to  charge  Csesar  with  all 
the  fury  natural  on  such  occasions. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  whom  Csesar  had  with  him,  secured  the  person  of  Ptolemy. 
But  as  all  the  rest,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  passed,  were  dispersed  in  the  several 
quarters  of  that  great  city,  Ceesar  must  have  infallibiy  been  overpowered  and  torn 
to  pieces  by  that  furious  populace,  if  he  had  not  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  show 
himself  to  them  from  a  part  of  the  palace,  so  high  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  upon 
it;  from  hence  he  assured  them  that  they  would  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  judgment 
he  should  pass.     Those  promises  appeased  the  Egyptians  a  little. 

The  next  day  he  brought  out  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  into  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, summoned  by  his  order.  After  having  caused  the  will  of  the  late  king  to  be 
read,  he  decreed,  as  tutor  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  should  reign 
jointly  in  Egypt,  according  to  the  intent  of  that  will;  and  that  Ptolemy,  the  younger 
son,  and  Arsinoe,  the  younger  daughter,  should  reign  in  Cyprus.  He  added  the  last 
article  to  please  the  people;  for  it  was  purely  a  gift  he  made  them,  as  the  Romans 
were  actually  in  possession  of  that  island.  But  he  feared  the  effects  of  the  Alexan- 
drians' fury;  and  to  extricate  himself  out  of  danger,  was  the  reason  of  his  making 
that  concession. 

All  persons,  except  Pothinus,  were  satisfied  and  charmed  with  this  decree.  As  it 
was  he  who  had  occasioned  the  breach  between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother,  and  the 
expulsion  of  that  princess  from  the  throne,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  con- 
sequences of  this  accommodation  would  prove  fatal  to  him.  To  prevent  the  effect 
of  Caesar's  decree,  he  inspired  the  people  with  new  subjects  of  jealously  and  discon- 
tent. He  gave  out,  that  Csesar  had  only  granted  this  decree  by  force,  and  through 
fear,  which  would  not  long  subsist;  and  that  his  true  design  was  to  place  only  Cleo- 
patra upon  the  throne.  This  was  what  the  Egyptians  exceedingly  feared,  not  being 
able  to  endure  that  a  woman  should  govern  them  alone,  and  have  all  authority  to 
herself  When  he  saw  that  the  people  acceded  to  his  views,  he  made  Achillas  ad- 
vance at  the  head  of  the  army  from  Pelusium,  in  order  to  drive  Caesar  out  of  Alex- 
andria. The  approach  of  that  army  threw  all  things  into  their  first  confusion.  Achil- 
las, who  had  twenty  thousand  good  troops,  despised  Caesar's  small  number,  and  be- 
haved he  should  overpower  him  immediately.  But  Caesar  posted  his  men  so  well  in 
the  streets,  and  upon  the  avenues  of  the  quarter  in  his  possession,  that  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  supporting  their  attack.* 

When  they  saw  that  they  could  not  force  him,  they  changed  their  measures,  and 
marched  toward  the  port,  with  design  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  fleet,  to  cut 
off  his  communication  with  the  sea,  and  thereby  prevent  him  from  receiving  succours 
and  convoys  on  that  side.  But  Caesar  again  frustrated  their  design,  by  causing  the 
Egyptian  fleet  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  by  possessing  himself  of  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
which  he  garrisoned.  By  this. means  he  preserved  and  secured  his  communication 
with  the  sea,  without  which  he  must  have  been  entirely  ruined.  Some  of  the  vessels 
on  fire  came  so  near  the  quay,  that  the  flames  extended  to  the  neighbouring  houses, 
irom  whence  they  spread  throughout  the  whole  quarter  called  Bruchion.    It  was  at 

»  A.  M.  39J7.    Am.  J.  C.47. 
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this  time  the  famous  library,  which  had  been  the  work  of  so  many  kingis,  and  in  which 
there  were  four  hundred  thousand  volumes,  was  consumed.  What  a'^loss  was  this  to 
literature. 

Csesar,  seeing  so  dangerous  a  war  upon  his  hands,  sent  into  all  the  neighbourino- 
countries  for  aid.  He  wrote,  among  others,  to  Domitius  Calvinus,  whom  lie  had  let? 
to  command  in  Asia  Minor,  and  signified  1o  iiim  his  danger.  That  creneral  immedi- 
ately detached  two  legions,  the  one  by  land,  and  the  other  by  sea.  That  which  went 
by  sea  arrived  in  time:  the  other,  which  marched  by  land,  did  not  so  thillier  at  all, 
because  the  war  was  terminated  before  it  could  arrive.  But  Csecar  was  best  served 
by  Mithridates  the  Pergamenian,  whom  he  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  (or  he  brought 
him  the  troops  which  extricated  him  from  danger,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

While  he  waited  the  aids  he  had  sent  for,  that  he  might  not  fight  an  army  so  su- 
perior in  number  till  he  thought  fit,  he  caused  the  quarter'in  his  possession  to  be  forti- 
fied. He  surrounded  it  with  walls;,  and  flanked  it  with  towers  and  other  works. 
Those  lines  included  the  pilace,  a  theatre  very  near  it,  which  he  made  use  of  as  a 
citadel,  and  the  way  that  led  to  the  port. 

Ptolemy  all  this  while  was  in  Cassar's  hands;  and  Pothinus,  his  governor  and  first 
minister,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Achillas,  gave  him  advice  of  all  that  passed,  and 
encouraged  him  to  push  the  siege  with  v-igour.  One  of  his  letters  was  at  last  inter- 
cepted; and  his  treason  being  thereby  discovered,  Caesar  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death. 

Ganymedes,  another  eunuch  of  the  palace,  who  educated  Arsinoe,  the  youngest  of 
the  king's  sisters  apprehending  the  same  iate,  because  he  had  shared  in  that  treason, 
carried  off  the  young  princess,  and  escaped  into  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
not  having,  till  then,  any  of  the  royal  family  at  their  head,  were  overjoyed  at  her  pre- 
sence, and  proclaimed  her  queen.  But  Ganymedes,  who  entertained  thoughts  of  sup- 
planting Achillas,  caused  that  general  to  be  accused  of  having  given  up  toCassar  the 
fleet  which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Romans,  which  occasioned  that  general's  being 
put  to  death,  and  the  command  of  the  army  to  be  transferred  to  himself  He  also 
took  upon  him  the  administration  of  all  other  afiairs,  and  undoubtedly  did  not  want 
capacity  for  the  duties  of  a  prime  minister,  probity  only  excepted,  which  is  often  ac- 
counted little  or  no  qualification;  he  had  all  the  necessary  penetration  and  activity, 
and  contrived  a  thousand  stratagems  to  distress  Csesar  during  the  continuance  of  this 
war:  he  found  means  to  spoil  ail  the  fresh  water  in  his  quarter,  and  was  very  near 
destroying  him  by  that  means;  for  there  was  no  other  fresh  water  in  Alexandria,  but 
that  of^  the  Nile.  In  every  house  were  vaulted  reservoirs,  where  it  was  kept.*  Every 
year,  upon  the  crreat  rise  of  the  Nile,  the  water  of  that  river  was  let  in  by  a  canal, 
which  had  been'cutrfor  that  use,  and  by  a  sluice  made  on  purjxise,  was  turned  into 
the  vaulted  reservoii;s,  which  were  the  cisterns  of  the  city,  where  it  became  clear  by 
degrees.  The  masters  of  houses  and  their  families  drank  of  this  water;  but  the 
poorer  sort  of  the  people  were  forced  to  drink  the  running  water,  which  was  muddy 
and  very  unwholesome;  for  there  were  no  springs  in  the  city.  Those  caverns  were 
made  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  all  communicated  with  each  other.  This  provision 
of  water  served  for  the  whole  year.  Every  house  had  an  opening,  not  unhke  the 
mouth  of  a  well,  through  which  the  water  was  taken  up  either  in  buckets  or  pitchers. 
Ganymedes  caused  all  the  communications  with  the  caverns  in  the  quarter  of  Ccesar 
to  be  slopped  ud;  and  then  iound  means  to  turn  the  seawater  into  the  latter,  and 
thereby  spoiled  'all  his  fresh  water.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the  water  was 
spoiled,  Csesar's  soldiers  made  such  a  noise,  and  raised  such  a  tumult,  that  he  would 
have  been  oblio-ed  to  abandon  his  quarter,  greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  it  he  had  not 
immediatelv  thouo-ht  of  ordering  wells  to  be  sunk,  where,  at  last,  springs  were  Iound, 
which  supplied  them  with  water  enough  to  remedy  the  vvantol  thai  which  was  sopiled. 

Alter  that,  upon  Cesar's  receivincr  advice  that  the  legion  which  Calvunis  Jiad  sent 
by  sea  was  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Libva,  which  was  not  very  distant,  he  advan- 
ced with  his  whole  fleet  to  convev  it  safelv  to  Alexandria.  Ganymedes  was  apprized 
of  this,  and  immediatelv  assembled  all  the  Egyptian  ships  he  could  get,  in  order  to 
attack  him  upon  his  return.  A  battle  actually  ensued  between  the  two  lees  Caesar 
had  the  advantao-e,  and  brought  his  leirion  without  dansxer  into  the  port  ot  Alexan- 
dria; and,  if  the  night  had  not  come^on,  the  ships  of  the  enemy  would  not  iiave 
escaped. 

*  There  .re  to  thi,  dav  exactly  the  8  xme  kind  of  caves  at  Alexandria,  wh.ch  are  filled  up  onee  a  year  fts  r>>r' 
merly.— Thevenot's  Travtls. 
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To  repair  that  loss,  Ganymedes  drew  together  all  the  ships  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  and  formed  a  new  fleet,  with  which  he  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria.  A  se- 
cond action  was  unavoidable.  The  Alexandrians  climbed  in  throngs  to  the  tops  of 
the  houses  nearest  to  the  port,  to  be  spectators  of  the  fight,  and  awaited  the  success 
with  fear  and  trembling,  liltino;  up  their  hands  to  heaven  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
the  gods.  The  safety  of  the  Romans  was  at  stake,  to  whom  there  v;as  no  resource 
left,lf  they  lost  this  battle.  Caesar  was  again  victorious.  The  Rhodians,  by  their 
valour  and  skill  in  naval  affairs,  contributed  exceedingly  to  this  victory. 

Ceesar,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  endeavoured  to  seize  the  isle  of  Pharos,  where  he 
landed  his  troops  after  the  battle,  and  to  possess  himself  of  the  mole,  called  the  hep- 
tastadion,  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  continent.  But,  after  having  obtained  sev- 
eral advantages,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eight  hundred  nien,  and 
w^as  very  nearlallino;  himself  in  his  retreat;  for  the  ship  in  which  he  had  designed  to 
get  off,  being  ready  to  sink  with  the  too  great  number  of  people  who  had  entered  it 
with  him,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  with  great  difficulty  swam  to  the  next 
ship.  While  he  was  in  the  sea,  he  swam  with  one  hand  and  held  the  other  above  the 
water,  in  which  were  papers  of  consequence,  so  that  they  were  not  spoiled. 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  that  ill  success  itself  only  served  to  give  Caesar's  troops 
new  courage,  entertained  thoughts  of  making  peace,  or  at  least  dissembled  such  a 
dispositumf  They  sent  deputies  to  demand  their  king  of  him;  assuring  him,  that 
his  presence  alone  would  put  an  end  to  all  differences.  Csesar,  who  well  knew  their 
subtle  and  deceitful  character,  was  not  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  their  professions;  but 
as  he  hazarded  nothing  in  giving  them  up  their  king's  person,  and  knew  that  if  they 
failed  in  their  promises,  the  fault  would  be  entirely  on  their  side,  he  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  grant  their  demand.  He  exhorted  the  young  prince  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  sentiments  of  peace  and  equity; 
to  redress  the  evils  with  which  a  war,  very  imprudently  undertaken,  distressed  his 
dominions;  to  show  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  by  giving 
him  his  liberty;  and  to  show  his  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  fa- 
ther. Ptolemy,  early  instructed  by  his  masters  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  and  deceit, 
begged  of  Cassar.  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  presence,  which 
was  a  much  greater  satisfaction  to  him  than  to  reign  over  others.*  The  sequel  soon 
explained  how  much  sincerity  there  was  in  those  tears  and  professions  of  amity.  He 
was  no  sooner  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  than  he  renewed  hostilities  vi'ith  more  vigour 
than  ever.  The  Egyptians  endeavoured,  by  the  means  of  theirfleet,  tocutoff  Ceesar'a 
provisions  entirely.  This  occasioned  another  fight  at  sea,  near  Canopus,  in  which 
Ceesar  was  again  victorious.  When  this  battle  was  fought,  Mithridates  of  Perga- 
mus  was  upon  the  point  of  arriving  w4th  the  army  which  he  was  bringing  to  the  aid 
of  Csesar.  , 

He  had  been  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  to  assemble  all  the  troops  he  could,  and 
to  march  them  to  Egypt.  He  acquitted  himself  of  his  commission  with  such  dili- 
gence and  prudence,  that  he  bad  soon  formed  a  considerable  army.  Antipater,  the 
Idumsean,  contributed  very  much  toward  it.  He  had  not  only  joined  him  with  three 
thousand  Jews,  but  engaged  several  princes  of  Arabia  and  Coelosyria  to  uend  liim 
troops.  Mithridates,  v/ith  Antipater,  who  accompanied  him  in  person,  marched  into 
Egypt,  and  upon  arriving  beibre  Pelusium,  they  carried  that  place  by  storm.  They 
were  indebted  principally  to  Antipater's  bravery  for  the  taking  of  this  city;  for  he 
was  the  first  who  mounted  the  breach,  and  got  upon  the  wall,  and  thereby  opened 
the  way  for  those  who  followed  him  to  carry  the  town.j 

On  their  route  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  Onion,  all  the  passes  of  which  were  seized  by  the  Jews  who  inhabited  it. 
The  army  was  there  put  to  a  stand,  and  their  sole  design  was  upon  the  point  of  mis- 
carrying, if  Antipater,  by  his  influence,  and  thgt  of  Hyrcanus,  from  Vv^hom  he  brought 
letters,  had  not  engraired  them  to  espouse  Caesar's  party.  Upon  the  spreading  of  that 
news,  the  Jews  of  Memphis  did  the  same,  and  Mithridates  received  from  both,  all  the 
provisions  his  army  required.  When  they  were  near  Delta,  Ptolemy  detached  a  fly- 
ing army  to  dispute  trie  passage  of  the  Nile  with  them.  A  battle  was  fought  in  con- 
sequence. Mithridates  put  himself  at  the  head  of  part  of  his  army,  and  gave  the 
command  of  the  other  to  Antipater.     The  wing  under  the  command  of  Mithridates 

•  Regl'iiis  animus  disciplinis  fallacissimis,  enulitus,  ne  a  jfentis  suae  rmritms  rleg-f^neraret,  flens  orare  contra* 
Caesaremccepit,  ne»e  deinittt:r«t;j»oi»  eiiaii  regnuin  ipsum  sibi  coiispectu  t'itsariiesse  jucundms  — H  (ho  de  Bell. 
Alex.  t  Joncpii.  Anliq.  1.  xit.  c.  14,  15. 
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was  soon  broken  and  oblifjed  to  rrive  vj/ay;  but  Antipater,  who  had  defeated  the  ene- 
my on  his  side,  came  to  his  relief.  The  battle  war,  renewed,  and  t[ie  enemy  were 
defeated.  Mithridates  and  Antipater  pursued  them,  made  a  i^reat  slauirhter,  and  re- 
gained the  fidd  of  battle.  They  took  even  the  enr-my's  camp"^  and  oblii^'ed  those  who 
remained,  to  escape  by  repassinir  the  Nile. 

Ptolemy  then  advanced   with  his  whole  army  in  order  to  overpower  the  victors. 
Csesar  also  marched  to  support  them;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  joined  them  came  direct- 
ly to  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  tie  grained  a  complete  victorv.     Ptolemv,  in  endeav- 
ouring- to  escape  in  a  boat,  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.     Alexandria,  and  all  Efrypt,sub 
mitted  to  the  victor. 

Caesar  returned  to  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  January,  and,  not  findinnr  any 
farther  opposition  to  his  orders,  gave  t!ie  crown  of  Eo-ypt  io'  Cieopaira,  in  coiTjunc- 
tion  Avith  Ptolemy  her  other  brother.  This  was  in  fact  giving  it  to  Cleopatra  alone; 
for  that  young  prince  was  only  eleven  years  old.  The  ])assion  wliicii  Ca?sar  had  con- 
ceived lor  that  princess,  was  properly  the  sole  cause  of  his  embarking  in  so  danger- 
ous a  war.  He  had  by  her  one  son,  called  Ciesario,  whom  Augustus  caused  to  be 
put  to  death,  when  he  became  master  of  Alexandria.  His  affection  ibr  Cleopatra 
kept  him  much  longer  in  Egypt  than  hisatfairs  required:  ibr,  though  every  thing  was 
settled  in  Egypt  by  the  end  of  January,  he  did  not  leave  it  till  the  end  of  April,  ac- 
cording to  Appian,  who  says  he  staid  there  nine  months.  He  arrived  there  only 
about  the  end  of  July  the  ^-^ear  belbre. 

Ctesar  passed  whole  nights  in  feasting  with  Cleopatra.  Having  embarked  with  her 
upon  the  Nile,  he  carried  her  through  the  whole  country  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and 
would  have  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  if  his  army  iiad  not  refused  to  follow  ijim.  He 
had  resolved  to  have  her  brought  to  Rome,  and  to  marry  her;  and  intended  to  have 
caused  a  law  to  pass  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which  the  citizens  of  Rome 
should  be  permitted  to  marry  such,  and  as  many  v/ives  as  they  thought  fit.  Marius 
Cinna,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  declared,  after  his  death,  that  he  had  prepared  a 
harangue,  in  order  to  propose  that  law  to  the  people,  not  being  able  to  refuse  his  olH- 
ces  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Caesar.* 

He  carried  Arsinoe,  whom  he  had  taken  in  this  war,  to  Rome,  and  she  walked  in 
his  triumph  in  chains  of  gold;  but  immediately  afrer  that  solemnity,  he  set  her  ai; 
liberty.  He  did  not  permit  her,  however,  to  return  into  Egypt,  lest  her  presence 
sliould  occasion  new  troubles,  and  frustrate  the  regulations  he  had  made  in  that 
kingdom.  She  chose  the  province  of  Asia  for  her  residence;  or  rather  it  was  there 
Antony  found  her  after  the  battle  of  Phllippi,  and  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death,  at 
theinstiiration  of  her  sister  Cleopatra. 

Before  he  left  Alexandria,  Cnesar,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  he  had  received  from 
the  Jews,  caused  all  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  1o  be  confirmed,  and  ordered  a 
column  to  be  erected,  on  which/b/his  command,  all  those  privileges  were  engraven, 
with  the  decree  confirm.ing  them. 

What  at  length  induced  him  to  quit  E:rypt,  was  the  war  with  Pharnaces,  king  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  son  of  Mithridates,  the  last  king  of  Pontus.  He 
fought  a  great  battle  with  him  near  Zela,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  defeated  his  whole 
army,  and  drove  him  out  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Pontus.  To  denote  the  rapidity  of  ins 
conquest,  in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  madvr  use  of  only  these  three  words, 
"Veni,  vidi,  vici;"  that  is  to  say,  "I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 

gECTlON  III. CLEOPAT.li.    REIGJfS  AI-0\E.       DEATH    OF  JULIUS    C.^SAR.       TSAGICAI,    EXD 

OF    ANTOI^Y    AND    CLEOPATRA. 

C.iiSAR,  after  the  war  of  Alexandria,  had  set  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  and  for 
form  onlv,  had  associated  her  brother  with  her,  who  at  that  time  was  only  elevea 
years  of"'age.  During  his  minority  all  power  was  in  her  hands.  When  he  atiained 
his  fifteenth  year,  which  was  the  time  when,  according  to  the  laws  ol  the  country, 
he  was  to  govern  for  himself,  and  have  a  share  in  the  royal  authority,  she  poisoned 
him,  and  remained  sole   queen  of  Egvpt.:{:  u    u      i    r 

In  this  interval,  Csesar  had  been  killed  at  Rome  by  the  conspirators,  at  the  head  ot 
whom  was  Brutus  and  and  Cassius,  and  the  trhimviratc  bet'.v-een  Ant«ny,  Lepidua 
and  Octavius  Csesar,  had  been  formed,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Cfesar. 

*Snefon.»nJ.  Cffis.c.  5J.  ,     ''■^"'•'".^'''•,'"^^^97^ 

i  A.  M.  3961.    Aiit.  J,  C.  43.     Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xv.  c.  4      Pori)hjT-j  P-  2^0 
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Cleopatra  declared  lierself,  without  hesitation,  for  the  triumvirs.  She  gave  Albie- 
tius,  the  consul  Dolabella's  lieutenant,  four  legions,  which  were  the  remains  of  the 
armies  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  a  part  of  the  troops  which  CiEsar  had  left  with  her 
for  the  <Tuard  of  Eiiypt.  She  had  also  a  fleei  in  readiness  lor  sailing,  but  prevented 
by  sTorms  from  settinij  out.* 

Cassius  made  himself  masier  of  these  four  legions,  antl  frequently  solicited  Cleo- 
patra for  aid,  which  she  as  often  refused.  She  sailed  sometime  after  with  a  numer- 
ous fleet  to  join  x\ntonv  and  Octaviiis.  A  violent  storm  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  great 
numi)er  of  her  ships,  and  faning  sick,  siie  was  obliged  to  return  into  Egypt.f 

Antony,  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius^in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  having 
passed  over  into  x\sia,  in  order  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  triumvirate  there,  the 
kings,  princes,  and  ambassadors  of  the  east,  came  thither  in  throngs  to  make  their 
court  to  him.  He  was  informed  that  the  governors  of  Phoenicia,  which  was  depend- 
ent on  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  had  sent  Cassius  aid  againsi  Dolabella.  He  cited 
Cleopatra  before  him,  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  her  governors;  and  sent  one  of 
liis  lieutenants  to  oblige  her  to  come  to  him  in  Cilicia,  whither  he  w^as  going  to  as- 
semble the  states  of  that  province.  That  step  became  very  fatal  to  Antony  in  its 
effects,  and  occasioned  his  ruin.  His  love  for  Cleopatra  having  awakened  passions 
in  him,  till  then  concealed  or  asleep,  inflamed  them  even  to  madness,  and  finally 
deadened  and  extinguished  the  few  sparks  of  honour  and  virtue  which  he  might 
perhaps  still  retain,:}: 

Cleopatra,  assured  of  her  charms,  by  the  proof  she  had  already  so  successfully 
made  of  them  upon  Julius  Cassar,  was  in  hopes  thai  she  could  also  very  easily  cap- 
tivate Antony;  and  the  more,  because  the  former  had  known  lier  only  when  she  was 
very  young,  and  had  no  experience  of  the  world;  whereas  she  was  going  to  appear  be- 
fore Antony  at  an  age  wherein  women,  with  the  bloom  of  their  beauty,  unite  the  whole 
force  of  wit  and  address  to  treat  and  conduct  the  g"eatest  aflfairs.  Cleopatra  was 
at  that  time  five-and-twenty  years  old.  She  provided  herself  therefore  with  exceed- 
ing rich  presents,  great  sums  of  money,  and  especially  the  most  magnificent  habits 
and  ornaments;  and  with  still  higher  hopes  in  her  attractions  and  the  graces  of  her 
person,  more  powerful  than  dress,  or  even  gold,  she  began  her  voyage. 

Upon  her  way,  she  received  several  letters  froiri  Antony,  who  was  at  Tarsus,  and 
from  his  friends,  pressing  her  to  hasten  her  journey;  but  she  only  laughed  at  their 
solicitations,  and  made  no  more  haste  on  that  account.  After  having  crossed  the 
sea  of  Pamphylia,  she  entered  the  Cydnus;  and  going  up  that  river,  landed  at  Tar- 
8US.  Never  was  equipage  more  splendid  and  magnificent  than  hers.  The  whole 
poop  of  her  ship  flamed  with  gold,  the  sails  were  purple,  and  the  oars  inlaid  with  sil- 
ver. A  pavilion  ol" cloth  of  gold  was  raised  upon  the  deck,  under  which  appeared 
the  queen,  robed  like  Venus,  and  surrounded  with  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  her 
court,  some  of  whom  represented  the  ISereids,  and  others  the  Graces.  Instead  of 
trumpets,  were  heard  flutes,  iiautboys,  harps,  and  other  such  instruments  of  music, 
breathing  the  softest  airs,  to  which  the  oars  kept  time,  and  rendered  the  harmony 
more  agreeable.  Perfumes  burned  on  the  deck,  which  spread  their  odours  to  a  great 
distance  on  the  river,  and  on  each  side  of  its  hanks,  that  were  covered  with  a  multi- 
tude oi"peoj)le,  whom  the  novelty  of  t!ie  spectacle  had  drawn  thither. 

As  soon  as  her  arrival  was  known,  all  The  people  of  Tarsus  went  out  to  meet  her; 
so  that  Antony,  who  at  that  time  was  giving  audience,  saw  his  tribunal  abandoned 
by  all  the  world,  and  not  a  single  person  with  him  but  his  lictors  and  domestics.  A 
rumour  was  spread  that  it  was  the  goddess  Venus,  who  came  in  masquerade  to  make 
Bacchus  a  visit  for  the  good  of  Asia. 

She  was  no  sooner  landed,  than  Antony  sent  to  complimen-t  and  invite  her  to  sup- 
per. But  she  answered  his  deputies,  that  she  should  be  very  glad  to  regale  him  her- 
self, and  that  slie  would  expect  liim  in  the  tents  she  had  caused  to  be  got  ready  upon 
tlie  banks  of  the  river.  He  made  no  diiriculty  to  go  thither,  and  found  the  prepara- 
tions of  a  magnificence  not  to  be  expressed.  He  admired  particularly  the  beauty  of 
the  branches,  which  had  been  disposed  with  great  art,  and  were  so  luminous,  that 
they  made  midnight  seem  to  be  day. 

Antony  invited  her,  in  his  turn,  for  the  next  day.  But  whatever  endeavours  he 
had  used  to  exceed  her  in  his  entertainment,  he  confessed  himself  outdone,  as  well 

•  Appian.  \.  3.  p.  57ft.  1.  iv.  p.  623.  1.  v.  p.  675.  t  A.  IW.  3962.    Aut.  J.  C  42. 

t  A.  M.3503,    And  J*  C.  41.    Plut.  m  Anton,  p.  926,  927.    Diod.  1.  xlviii,  p.  371,    Appian,  de  Hell  Civ.  U 
T.  p.  671.  .  r         . 
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in  the  splendour  as  the  disposition  oftiic  feast,  and  was  the  first  to  rally  the  parsimo- 
ny and  plainness  of  his  own  in  comparison  with  the  sumptuonsness  and  eleirance  of 
Cleopatra's.  The  queen,  findina;  nothincT  but  what  was  gross  in  the  jjleasantries  of 
Antony,  and  more  expressive  of  the  soldier  than  t!ie  courtier,  repaid  linn  in  liis  own 
coin;  hut  with  so  much  wit  and  grace,  thai  he  was  not  in  the  least  ollended  at  it. 
For  the  beauties  and  charms  of  her  conver.sa.ion,  attended  wilh  all  possible  sweet- 
ness and  gayety  had  attraciions  in  them  still  more  irresistible  ihan  her  form  and  fea- 
tures, and  left  such  incentives  in  the  heart  as  are  not  easily  conceived.  She  charmed 
whenever  she  but  spoke,  such  music  and  harmony  were  in  her  utterance,  and  the 
very  sound  of  her  voice. 

Little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  the  comj)!aints  ao-ainst  Cleopatra,  whicli  were, 
besides,  without  toundation.  She  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Antony  with  lier 
charms,  and  gained  so  absolute  an  ascendancy  over  him,  tiiat  he  could  refuse  her 
nothing.  It  was  at  this  tinie  that  he  caused  to  he  put  to  death  her  sister  Arsinoe, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus,  as  in  a  secure  asylum. 

Great  feasts  were  made  every  day.  Some  new  banquet  still  outdid  that  which 
preceded  it,  and  she  seemed  to  study  to  excel  herself  Antony,  in  a  feast  wfiich  she 
made,  was  astonished  at  seeing  the  riches  displayed  on  all  sides,  and  especially  at  the 
great  number  of  gold  cups  enriched  with  jewels,  and  wrought  by  the  most  excellent 
workmen.  She  told  him,  with  a  disdainful  air,  that  those  were  but  trifles,  and  made 
him  a  present  of  them.  The  next  day  the  banquet  was  still  more  superb.  Antony, 
according  to  custom,  had  brought  a  good  number  of  guests  along  with  him,  all  offi- 
cers of  rank  and  distinction.  She  presented  them  all  the  vessels  and  plate  of  gold 
and  silver  which  had  been  used  at  the  entertainment.* 

It  must  have  been  at  one  ol"  these  feasts  that  the  circumstance  related  by  Pliny, 
and  after  him  by  Macrobius,  occurcd.  Cleopatra  jested,  according  to  cust(mi,  upon 
Antony's  table,  as  being  very  indifferently  serv^ed,  and  inelegant.  Touched  with  the 
raillery,  he  asked  her,  with  some  warmth,  what  she  thought  would  add  to  its  mag- 
nificence? Cleopatra  answered  coldly,  that  she  would  expend  more  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  doUars.f  He  affirmed  tliat  she  only  boasted;  that  it  was 
impossible;  and  that  she  could  never  make  it  appear.  The  wager  was  laid,  and 
Piancus  was  to  decide  it.  The  next  day  they  came  to  the  banquet.  The  service 
was  magnificent,  but  had  nothing  so  very  extraordmary  in  it.  Antony  calculated 
the  expense;  demanded  of  the  queen  the  price  of  the  several  dishes,  and  with  an  air 
of  raillery,  as  secure  of  victory,  told  her  that  they  were  still  far  from  that  amount. 
Stay,  said  the  queen,  this  is  only  a  beginning,  I  shall  try  whether  I  cannot  expend 
it  upon  myself.  A  second  table'  was  tlien  brought,!  and  according  to  the  order  she 
had  before  given,  nothinji  was  set  on  it  but  a  siwgle  cup  of  vinegar.  Antony,  surprised 
at  such  a  preparation,  could  not  imviline  for  Avhat  it  was  intended.  Cleopatra  had 
at  her  ears  two  of  the  finest  pearls  that  ever  were  seen,  each  of  which  was  valued 
at  about  two  hundred  and  twentv-two  thousand  dollars.  One  of  these  pearls  she 
took  off,  threw  it  into  the  vinegar,§  and  after  having  dissoK'ed  it,  she  swallowed  it. 
She  was  preparing  to  do  the  like  with  the  olher.|i  Plancus  prevented  her,  and  deciding 
the  wager  in  herlavour,  declared  Antony  overcome.  Plancus  was  much  in  the 
wrong  to  deprive  the  queen  of  the  singular  and  peculiar  glory  of  having  squandered 
such  an  immense  sum  in  two  c\\\i^. 

Antony  was  embroiled  wilii  Ci>:.>ar.*iT  While  his  wife  Fulvia  was  very  active  at 
Rome  in'supporting  his  interests,  and  the  army  of  the  Parthians  was  upon  the  point 
of  entering  Syria,  as  if  those  things  did  not  concern  him,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
drawn  away'by  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  they  passed  their  time  in  games, 
amusements,  and  voluptuousness,  treating  each  other  every  day  at  excessive  and  m- 
credible  expenses:  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  circumstances. 

•  Alhen.  1.  iv.  p.  147.  143.  ♦  Centies  TT.  S.  Hoc  est  c-nties  centena  miUics  scstertlum. 

t  The  ancients  oliaHSedilieit  falvcsit  every  course.  ^^ 

i  -'Vinegar  is  capable  of  dis.olvmt,-  t:,e  l.aidea  il.u.;,',.-'  "  Vcet.  ,m.ccms  d  >nntor  rorum,  as  ^''"r  "V*  of 't. 
!.  xxs.n  c.  3.  Cleop.na  had  not  the  ^lo.) -f  .he  .nvent.o.,  Before  to  «•?-  '»'  ,-'Xn  swXl^ed  neaT. 
of  ac.rnedim  (Ciodan  the  so,,  of/t:,  h.us  )  hi  1  d  >•^■'  s  .ui.tl.  n,'  of  the  same  k.nd  «'  ''  «f  "  shallowed  peUili 
d.osolved  m  that  maaner,f.o.n  the  s..le  pi.^ .sure  of  .nakii.),'  tlie  expense  of  „m  mcils  enonnou.. 

Fd-us  .E>op'  detiiiLtam  ex  aure  .VIetella:, 
Sciluetutdeciessohduir.exsorberet,  aceto, 
D.lu.t  u.si- :.em  bacc.ni.—  Hor.  1.  ...  Sit.  2. 


B  This  other 
from  A.lexand 
in  t.*ie  eai»  of  that  goddess. 


1  fc  J  5>n!J   v«. .11*    he  Anc-iistiis.  who  carried  It  to  Rome  on  hit  return 

•pearl  was  afterwards  consecrate.l  to   Veiiu*    of  AUffusms,  wnu^-  it  sr.rvpH  fnr  »pnrfant. 

ria:  and  h  ,vmg  oaased  U  ta  bo  cui  m  two,  its  size.was  so  extraoid..|i.  > .  »••«»  '^t  sen ed  ^f^'^^^^J^^' 
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A  young  Greek,  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  study  physic,  had  the  curiosity,  on 
account  of  the  great  noise  those  leasts  made,  to  assure  himself  with  his  own  eyes 
respecting  them.  Having  heen  admitted  into  Antony's  kitchen,  he  saw,  among 
other  things  eight  wild  boars  roasting  whole  at  the  same  time.  Upon  which  he  ex- 
pressed suprise  at  the  great  number  of  guests  that  he  supposed  were  to  be  at  this 
supper.  One  of  the  officers  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  told  him,  that  they  were 
not  so  many  as  he  imagined,  and  that  there  could  not  be  above  ten  in  all:  but  that  it 
was  necessary  every  thing  should  be  served  in  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  every 
moment  ceases  and  spoils.  "For,"  added  he,  "it  often  happens  that  Antony  will  order 
his  supper,  and  a  moment  after  forbid  It  to  be  served,  having  entered  into  some  con- 
versation that  diverts  him.  For  that  reason^  not  one,  but  many  suppers  are  provided, 
because  it  is  liard  to  know  at  what  time  he  will  think  fit  to  eat.* 

Cleopatra,  lest  x\ntony  should  escape  her,  never  lost  sight  of  him,  nor  quitted  him 
day  nor  night,  but  was  always  employed  in  diverting  and  retaining  him  in  her  chains. 
She  played  with  him  at  dice,  hunted  with  him,  and  -when  he  exercised  his  troops, 
was  alvvays  present.  Her  sole  attention  was  to  amuse  him  agreeably,  and  not  leave 
him  time  to  conceive  the  least  disgust. 

One  day,  when  he  was  fishing,  and  caught  nothing,  he  was  very  much  displeased 
on  that  account,  because  the  queen  was  of  the  party;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  seem 
to  want  address  or  good  fortune  in  her  presence.  It  theref()re  came  into  his  thoughts 
to  order  fishermen  lo  dive  secretly  under  water,  and  to  fasten  some  of  their  large 
fishes  to  his  hook  which  they  had  taken  before.  That  order  was  executed  immedi- 
ately, and  Antony  drew  up  his  line  several  times  with  a  large  fish  attached  to  it. 
This  artifice  did  not  escape  the  fair  Egyptian.  She  affected  great  admiration  and 
surprise  at  Antony's  good  fortune;  but  told  her  friends  privately  what  had  happened, 
and  invited  them  to  come  the  next  day,  and  be  spectators  of  a  like  pleasantry.  They 
did  not  fail.  When  they  had  all  got  into  the  fishing  boats,  and  Antony  had  thrown 
his  line,  she  commanded  one  of  her  people  to  dive  immediately  into  the  water,  to 
prevent  Antony's  divers,  and  to  make  fast  to  his  hook  one  of  those  large  salt  fish  that 
were  brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  When  Antony  perceived  his  line  heavy, 
he  drew  it  up.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  great  laugh  arose  at  the  sight  of  that 
salt  fish;  and  Cleopatra  said  to  him,  "Leave  tlie  line,  good  general,  to  us,  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Pharos  and  Canopus;  your  business  is  to  fish  lor  cities,  kingdoms,  and 
kings." 

While  Antony  amused  himself  in  these  puerile  sports  and  trifling  diversions,  the 
news  he  received  of  Labienus's  conquests,  at  the  head  of  the  Parthian  army,  awak- 
ened him  from  his  prolbund  sleep,  and  obliged  him  to  march  against  them.  But 
having  received  advice,  upon  iiis  route,  of  Fidvia's  death,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  reconciled  himself  to  young  Csesar,  whose  sister  Octavia  he  married:  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had  lately  become  a  widow  by  the  death  of 
Marcellus.  It  was  believed  this  marriage  would  make  him  forget  Cleopatra.  But 
having  begun  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  his  passion  for  the  Egyptian,  which 
had  something  of  enchantment  in  it,  rekindled  with  more  violence  than  ever.t 

This  queen  in  the  midst  of  the  mosi  violent  passions  and  the  intoxication  of  plea- 
sures, retained  always  a  taste  for  polite  learning  and  the  sciences.  In  the  place  where 
stood  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  burned  some  years  before, 
as  we  have  observed,  she  erected  a  new  one,  to  the  augmentation  of  which  Antony 
greatly  contributed,  by  ])resenting  her  the  libraries  of  Pergamu's,  in  which  were  above 
two  hundred  thousanrl  volumes.|  She  did  not  collect  books  merely  for  ornament;  she 
made  use  of  them.  There  wcvd  iew  barbarous  nations  to  whom  she  spoke  by  an  in- 
terpreter; she  answered  most  of  them  in  their  own  language;  the  Ethiopians,  Trog- 
lodytse,  Arabians,  Syrians.  Medes,  Parthians.  She  also  knew  several  other  languages; 
whereas  the  kings  who  had  reigned  before  her  in  Egypt,  had  scarcely  been  able  to 
learn  the  Egyptian,  and  some  of  them  had  even  forgotten  the  Macedonian,  their 
natural  tongue.§ 

Cleopatra,  pretending  herself  the  lawful  wife  of  Antony,  saw  him  marry  Octavia 
with  great  emotion,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  rival.  Antony,  to  appease  her, 
was  ooliged  to  make  her  magnificent  presents.  He  gave  her  Phffinicia,  the  lower 
Syria,  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  with   a  great  part  of  Cilicia.      I'o  these  he  added  part  of 

•Plut.in  Anton    p.  928.  f  A.  M.  3965.  Ant.  J.  C.39. 

t  A.  M.3906.    Ant.  J.  C,  33.    Epipliau.  de  mens,  et  por.  §  Plut.in  Anton,  927. 
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Judea  and  Arabia.  Tliese  great  presents,  which  considerably  abridged  the  empire, 
very  much  afflicted  the  Romans;  and  they  were  no  less  offended  at  the  excessive 
honours  which  he  paid  to  this  foreign  princess. 

Two  years  passed,  during  which  Antony  made  several  voyages  to  Rome,  and  un- 
dertook some  expeditions  against  the  Parthians  and  Armenians^  in  which  he  acquired 
no  great  honour. 

It  was  in  one  ofthese  expeditions  that  the  temple  ofAnatis,  a  goddess  much  cele- 
brated among  a  certain  people  of  Armenia,  was  ])lun(lcrtd.  Her  statue  ofmassy 
gold  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  soldiers,  with  which  several  ot^  them  Avcre  consider- 
ably enriched.  One  oCthem,  a  veteran,  who  afterwards  settled  at  Bologna  in  Italy, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  Augustus  at  iiis  house,  and  to  entertain  him  at  sup- 
per. "It  is  true,"  said  that  prince  at  table,  talking  of  this  story,  "that  the  man  who 
made  the  first  stroke  at  the  statue  of  this  ijoddess  was  immediately  deprived  of  sight, 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  expired  the  same  hour?"  "If  it  were,"  rcjilied  the  vete- 
ran with  a  smile,  "I  should  not  now  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Augustus  beneath  my 
roofj  being  mjself  the  rash  person  who  made  the  first  attack  upon  her,  which  has 
since  stood  me  in  great  stead;  for  if  I  have  anything,  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  it  to 
the  good  goddess;  upon  one  of  whose  legs,  even  now,  my  lord,  you  are  at  supper."* 

Antony,  believing  he  had  made  every  thing  secure  in  those  countries,  led  back  his 
troops.  From  his  impatience  to  rejoin  Cleopatra,  he  hastened  his  march  so  much, 
notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  continual  snows,  that  lie  lost  eight 
thousand  men  upon  his  route,  and  inarched  into  Phoenicia  with  very  few  followers. 
He  rested  there  in  expectation  of  Cleopatra;  and  as  she  was  slow  in  coming,  he  full 
into  anxiety,  grief,  and  languishment,  that  visibly  preyed  upon  him.  She  at  length 
arrived  with  clothes,  and  great  sums  of  money,  for  ins  troo])s.t 

Octavia  had,  at  the  same  time,  quitted  Rome  to  join  him,  ai  d  was  already  arrived 
at  Athens.  Cleopatra  rio:htly  perceived  that  she  came  to  dispute  Antony's  heart 
with  her.  Slie  was  afraid  that  with  her  virtue,  wisdom,  and  n-ravity  of  manners,  if 
she  had  time  to  make  use  of  her  modest,  but  lively  and  insinuating  attractions,  to  win 
lier  husband,  she  would  gain  an  absolute  power  over  him.  To  avoid  which  danger, 
she  affected  to  die  for  love  of  Antony:  and  with  that  view,  made  herself  lean  and  wan 
by  taking  very  little  nourishment.  Whenever  he  entered  her  apartment,  she  looked 
upon  him  with  an  air  of  surprise  and  amazement;  and  when  he  left  her,  seemed  to 
languish  with  sorrow  and  dejection.  She  often  contrived  to  appear  bathed  in  tears, 
and  at  the  same  moment  endeavoured  to  dry  and  conceal  them,  as  if  to  iiide  her 
weakness  and  disorder.  Antony,  who  feared  nothiniT  so  much  as  occasioning  the 
least  displeasure  to  Cleopatra,  wrote  letters  to  Octavia,  to  order  her  to  stay  for  him 
at  Athens,  and  to  come  no  farther,  because  he  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking  some 
new  expe.dition.  He  was,  in  reality,  making  preparations  to  renew  the  war  against 
the  Partlnans,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  the  Medes,  who  promised  him  powerful 
succours. 

That  virtuous  Roman  lady,  dissembling  the  wrong  he  did  her,  sent  to  him  to  know 
where  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  have  the  presents  carried  she  had  designed  for 
him,  since  he  did  not  think  fit  to  let  her  deliver  tiiem  in  person.  Antony  received 
this  second  compliment  no  better  than  the  first;  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  prevented 
his  seeing  Octavia,  would  not  permit  him  to  receive  any  thing  from  her.  Octavia 
was  obliged  therefore  to  return  to  Rome,  wilbout  having  produced  any  other  effect 
by  her  voyage,  than  that  of  making  Antony  more  inexcuseable.  This  was  what 
Csesar  desired,  in  order  to  have  a  juster  reason  for  breaking  entirely  with  liim. 

When  Octavia  came  to  Rome,  Caesar,  professing  a  high  resentment  of  the  affront 
she  had  received,  ordered  her  to  quit  Antony's  house,  and  to  go  to^  her  own.  She 
answered,  that  she  would  not  leave  her  husband's  house;  and  that  if  he  had  no  other 
reason  for  a  war  with  Antony  than  what  related  to  her,  she  conjured  him  to  renounce 
her  interests.  She  accordingly  always  continued  there  as  il'  he  had  been  ]iresent, 
and  educated  with  o-reat  care'and  mairnificeupe.  not  only  the  cliildren  he  had  by  her, 
bitt  also  those  of  Fulvia.  What  a  contrast  is  there  between  Octavja  ancl  Cleopatra 
In  the  midst  of  resentment  and  affronts,  how  worthy  does  the  one  seem  ol  esteeni  and 
respect,  and  the  other,  with  all  her  grandeur  and  magnificence,  of  contempt  and  ab- 
horrence! 

Cleopatra  omitted  no  kind  of  arts  to  retain  Antony  in  her  chains.  Pears,  (•arj?sses, 
reproaches,  menaces,  all  were  employed.     By  l<>rce  of  presents  j?he  uamcd  all  who 

*  Plin.  1.  XXX.  0.  23.  tA.  M.  3P<59      Ant.  J.  C- 35.     Plut.  in  Anton,  p.  JJ0-S43. 
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approached  him,  and  in  whom  he  placed  most  confidence.  Those  flatterers  represent- 
ed to  him  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  it  was  utterly  cruel  and  inhuman  to  abandon 
Cleopatra  in  tlie  mournful  condition  she  then  was:  and  tiiat  it  would  be  the  death  of 
that  unfortunate  princess,  who  loved  and  lived  lor  him  alone.  They  softened  and 
melted  the  heart  of  Antony  so  efiectually,  that,  for  fear  of  occasioning  Cleopatra's 
death,  he  returned  immediately  to  Alexandria,  and  put  off  the  war  with  the  Medes 
to  the  Ibllowino-  sprino;. 

It  was  with  i,aeat  difficulty  then,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  Eonypt,  and  remove  him- 
self from  his  dear  Cleopatra.  She  agreed  to  attend  him  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.* 

After  having  made  himself  master  of  Armenia,  as  well  by  treachery  as  force  of 
arms,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  which  he  entered  in  triumph,  dragging  at  his  cha- 
riot-wheels the  king  of  Armenia,  laden  with  chains  ofgold,  and  presented  him  in  that 
condition  to  Cleopatra,  who  was  pleased  to  see  a  captive  king  at  her  feet.  He  un- 
bent his  mind  at  leisure,  after  his  great  latigaes,  in  feasts  and  parties  of  pleasure,  in 
which  Cleopatra  and  himself  passed  night  and  day.  That  vain  Egyptian  woman,  at 
one  of  the  banquets,  seeing  Antony  inll  of  wine,  presumed  to  ask  him  to  give  her  the 
Roman  empire,  which  he  was  not  asliamed  to  promise  her.f 

Before  he  set  out  on  a  new  expedition,  Antony,  to  bind  the  queen  to  him  by  new 
obligations,  and  to  give  her  new  proofs  of  his  being  entirely  devoted  to  her,  resolved 
to  solemnize  the  coronation  of  her  and  her  children.  A  throne  of  massy  gold  was 
erected  it)r  that  purpose  in  the  palace,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  several  steps  of 
silver.  Antony  was  seated  upon  this  throne,  in  a  purple  robe  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  buttoned  with  diamonds.  On  his  side  he  wore  a  scimitar,  after  the  Persian  mode, 
the  handle  and  sheath  of  which  were  loaded  with  precious  stones:  he  had  a  diadem 
on  his  brows,  and  a  sceptre  of  gold  in  his  hand;  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  in  that 
equipage  he  m.ight  deserve  to  be  the  husband  of  a  queen.  Cleepatra  sat  at  his  right 
hand,  in  a  shining  robe,  made  of  the  precious  linen  appropriated  to  the  use  oflhe 
goddess  Isis,  whose  name  ajid  habit  she  had  the  vanity  to  assume.  Upon  the  same 
throne,  but  a  little  lower,  sat  Ca^sario,  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  and 
the  two  other  children,  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  whom  she  had  by  Antony. 

Every  one  having  taken  the  place  assigned  them,  the  heralds,  by  the  command  of 
Antony,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  peoplej  to  whom  the  gates  of  the  palace  had 
been  thrown  open,  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Libya,  and  Ccelo- 
syria,  in  conjunction  with  her  son  Caesario.  They  afterwards  proclaimed  the  other 
princes  Kings  of  Kings,  and  declared, that  till  they  should  possess  a  more  ample  inherit- 
ance, Antony  gave  to  Alexander  the  eldest,  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Media, 
with  that  of  Parthia,  when  he  should  have  conquered  it:  and  to  the  youngest,  Ptolemy, 
the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Cilicia.  Those  two  young  princes  were  dress- 
ed after  the  mode  of  the  several  countries  over  which  they  were  to  reign.  After  the 
proclamation,  the  three  princes  rising  from  their  seats  approached  the  throne,  and 
putting  one  knee  to  the  ground,  kissed  the  hands  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They 
had  soon  alter  a  train  assigned  them,  proportioned  to  their  new  dignity,  and  each 
his  regiment  of  guards,  drawn  out  of  the  principal  families  of  his  dominions. 

Antony  repaired  early  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  act  against  the  Parthians,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Araxes;  but  the  news  of  what  pa  sed  at  Rome  against 
him,  prevented  his  going  on,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Parthian  expedition. 
He  immediately  sent  Canidins  with  sixteen  legions;  to  the  coast  of  the  lonion  sea,  and 
joined  them  himself  soon  after  at  Ephesus,  to  be  ready  to  act  in  case  ofan  open  rup- 
ture between  C?esar  and  him;  which  there  was  great  reason  to  expect. 

Cleopatra  was  of  the  party,  which  occasioned  Antony's  ruin.  His  friends  advis- 
ed him  to  send  her  back  to  Alexandria,  till  the  event  of  the  war  should  be  known, 
but  that  queen  apprehending,  that  by  Octavia's  mediation  he  might  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  C;esar,  gained  Canidius,  by  presents  of  money,  to  speak  in  her  fa- 
vour to  Antony,  and  to  represent  to  him,  that  it  was  neither  just  to  remove  a  prin- 
cess from  tills  war,  who  contributed  so  much  toward  it  on  her  side;  nor  useful  to  him- 
self, because  her  departure  would  discourage  the  Egyptians,  who  composed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  maritime  forces.  Besides,  continued  those  who  talked  in  this 
manner,  it  did  not  appear,  that  Cleopatra  was  inlerior,  either  in  prudence  or  capaci- 

•  A.  M.  3070.     Ant.  J.  C.  34. 
t  Hscc  mnlif  r  /E^yptia  ab.  el>jio  imp«atoie,  prt'tium  libidiiiuin,  Romanum  imperiura  i>etiit;  et  promisit  An- 
tonius.— Flor.  Liv.  c.  11. 
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tj,  to  any  of  the  princes  or  kintrs  in  his  army:  she,  who  had  governed  a  kingdom  so 
long,  might  have  learned,  in  her  intercourse  with  Antony,  how  to  conduct  the  most 
important  and  difficult  afiairs  with  wisdom  and  address.  Antony  did  not  oppose 
these  remonstrances,  which  flattered  at  once  his  passion  and  vanity. 

From  Ephesus  he  repaired  with  Cleopatra  to  Samos,  where  the  greatest  part  of 
their  troops  had  their  rendezvous,  and  where  they  passed  the  time  in  feasting  and 
pleasure.  The  kings  in  their  train,  exhausted  themselves  in  making  their  court  by 
extraordinary  expenses,  and  displayed  excessive  luxury  in  their  entertainments. 

It  was  probably  in  one  of  these  leasts  the  circumstance  happened  related  by  Pliny. 
Whatever  passion  Cleopatra  professed  for  Antony,  as  he  perfectly  knew  her  character 
for  dissimulation,  and  that  slie  was  capable  of  the  blackest  crimes,  he  apprehended, 
I  know  not  upon  what  foundation,  tliat  slie  might  have  thoughts  of  poisoning  him; 
for  which  reason  he  never  touched  any  dish  at  these  banquets^  till  it  had  been  tasted. 
It  was  impossii:)le  that  the  queen  should  not  perceive  so  manifest  a  distrust.  She 
employed  a  very  extraordinary  method  to  make  him  sensible  how  ill  founded  his 
fears  were;  and  also,  that  if  she  had  so  bad  an  intention,  all  the  precautions  he  took 
would  be  ineliectual.  She  caused  the  extremities  of  the  flowers  to  be  poisoned,  of 
which  the  wreaths  worn  by  Antony  and  herself  at  table,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  ancients,  were  composed.  When  their  heads  began  to  grow  warm  with  wine, 
in  the  height  of  their  gayety,  Cleopatra  proposed  drinking  of  these  flowers  to  Antony. 
He  made  no  hesitation  in  it;  and  after  having  plucked  off  the  ends  of  his  wreath 
with  his  fingers,  and  thrown  them  into  his  cup  filled  with  wine,  he  was  upon  tlie 
point  of  drinking  it,  when  the  queen  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  said  to  him — "I  am  the 
poisoner,  against  whom  you  take  such  mighty  precautions.  If  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  live  without  you,  judge  now  whether  I  wanted  either  the  opportunity  or  rea- 
son for  such  an  action."  Having  ordered  a  prisoner  condemned  lo  die,  to  be  brought 
thither,  she  made  him  drink  that  liquor;  upon  which  he  died  immediately. 

The  court  went  from  Samos  to  Athens,  where  they  passed  many  days  in  the  same 
excesses.  Cleopatra  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  same  marks  of  affection  and  es- 
teem which  Octavja  had  received  during  her  residence  in  that  city.  But  with  all 
her  influence,  she  could  extort  from  them  only  forced  civilities,  that  terminated  in  a 
trifling  deputation,  which  Antony  obliged  the  citizens  to  send  to  her,  and  of  which 
he  himself  would  be  the  chief,  in  quality  of  a  citizen  of  Athens. 

The  new  consuls,  Caius  Socius,  and  Domitius  JiLnobarbus,  having  declared  open 
ly  for  Antony,  quitted  Rome,  and  repaired  to  him.  Caesar,  instead  of  seizing  them, 
or  causing  them  to  be  pursued,  ordered  it  to  be  given  out,  that  they  went  to  him  by 
his  permission;  and  declared  publicly,  that  all  persons  who  were  so  disposed,  had  his 
consent  to  retire  whither  they  thought  fit.  By  that  means  he  remained  master  at 
Rome,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  decree  and  act  whatever  he  thought  proper  for  hii 
own  interest,  or  contrary  to  those  of  Antony.* 

When  Antony  was  apprised  of  this,  he  assembled  all  the  heads  of  his  party;  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberation  was,  that  he  should  declare  war  against  Caesar,  and 
repudiate  Octavia.  He  did  both.  Antony's  preparations  for  the  war  were  so  far 
advanced,  that  if  he  had  attacked  C^sar  vigorously,  without  loss  of  time,  the  advan- 
tage must  inevitably  have  been  wholly  on  his  side;  for  his  adversary  v.'as  not  then 
in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  him,  either  by  sea  or  land.  But  voluptuousnesa 
prevailed,  and  the  operations  were  put  ofl"  to  the  next  year.  This  was  Iiis  ruin. 
Cossar,  by  his  delay  had  time  to  assemble  all  his  forces. 

The  deputies  sent  by  Antony  to  Rome,  to  declare  his  divorce  from  Octavia,  had 
orders  to  command  her  to  quit  his  house,  with  all  her  children,  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  turn  her  out  by  force,  and  leave  no  one  in  it  but  the  son  of  Antony  by  Fulvia.  An 
indignity  the  more  sensible  to  Octavia,  as  a  rival  -was  the  cause  of  it.  However, 
stifling  her  resentment,  she  answered  the  deputies  only  with  tears;  and  as  unjust  as 
the  or'ders  were,  she  obeved  them,  and  removed  with  her  children.  She  even  la- 
boured to  appease  the  people,  whom  so  unworthy  an  action  had  incensed  against 
him,  and  did  her  utmost  to  molify  the  rage  of  Ccesar.  She  represented  to  them,  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  people,  to  enter  mto 
such  petty  differences;  that  it  was  onlv  a  quarrel  between  women,  which  did  not 
merit  their  resentment;  and  that  she  would  greatly  regret,  if  she  v.-erc  the  cause  of 
a  new  war;  she,  who  had  consented  to  her  marriage  with  Antony,  solely  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  prove  a  bond  of  union  between  him  and  Cusar.     Her  remOj^. 

*  A.  M.  39T2.    ABt.  J.  C  32.    Plut.ia  Anton.  r»  941— 9Sf. 
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gtrances  had  a  different  effect  from  her  intentions;  and  the  people,  charmed  with 
her  virtue,  had  siiil  more  compassion  for  her  misfortune,  and  detestation  for  Antony, 
than  before. 

But  nothing  enraged  them  to  such  a  degree  as  Antony's  will,  which  he  had  de- 
posited in  the^hands  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  This  mystery  was  revealed  by  Titus 
and  Plancus,  persons  of  consular  dignity,  Avho,  incapable  of  enduring  the  pride  of 
Cleopatra,  and  the  abandoned  voluptuousness  of  Antony,  had  retired  to  Cassarjr  As 
they  had  been  witnesses  of  this  will,  and  knew  the  secret,  they  declared  it  to  Caesar. 
The  Vestals  made  great  difficulty  to  give  up  an  act  confided  to  their  care,  alleging 
in  their  excuse  thetiiith  of  deposits,  which  they  were  obliged  to  observe;  and  were 
determined  to  be  forced  to  it  only  by  the  authority  of  the  people.  The  will  accord- 
ingly being  brought  into  the  Forum,  these  three  articles  were  read  m  it:  I.  That 
Antony  acknowledged  Ceesaro,  the  lawful  son  of  Julius  Csesar.  II.  That  he  appoint- 
ed his  sons  by  Cleo^JDatra  to  be  his  heirs,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Kings.  lil.  That 
he  decreed,  in  case  he  should  die  at  Rome,  that  his  body,  alter  having  been  carried 
in  pomp  through  the  city,  should  be  laid  the  same  evening  on  a  bed  of  state,  in  order 
to  its  being  sent  to  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  left  the  care  of  his  funeral  interment. 

There  at^  some  authors,  however,  who  believe  this  will  to  be  a  contrivance  of 
Ccesar's,  to  render  Antony  more  odious  to  the  people.  And  indeed,  what  appearance 
was  there,  that  Antony,  who  well  knew  to  what  a  degree  the  Roman  people  were 
jealous  of  their  rights  and  customs,  should  confide  to  them  the  execution  of  a  testa- 
ment, which  vi(jlated  them  with  so  much  contempt? 

When  Ccesar  had  an  army  and  fleet  ready,  which  seemed  strong  enough  to  make 
head  against  his  enemy,  he  also  declared  war  on  his  side.  But  in  the  decree  granted 
by  the  people  for  that  purpose,  he  caused  it  to  be  expressed,  that  it  was  against  Cleo- 
patra. It  was  from  a  refinement  of  policy  he  acted  in  that  manner,  and  did  not  insert 
Antony's  name  in  the  declaration  of  war,  though  actually  intended  against  him:  for, 
besides  throwing  tlie  blame  upon  Antony,  by  making  him  the  aggressor  in  a  war 
against  his  country,  he  artfully  managed  those  who  were  still  attached  to  him,  whose 
number  and  credit  might  have  proved  formidable,  and  whom  he  would  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  declaring  enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  if  Antony  had  been 
expressly  named  in  the  decree. 

Antony  returned  from  Athens  to  Samos,  where  the  whole  fleet  was  assembled.  It 
consisted  of  five  hundred"  ships  of  war  of- extraordinary  size  and  structure,  having 
several  decks,  one  above  another,  with  towers  upon  the  head  and  stern,  of  a  prodi- 
gious heiglit;  so  that  those  superb  vessels  might  have  been  taken  for  floating  islands. 
Such  great  crews  were  necessary  for  completely  manning  those  heavy  machines,  that 
Antony,  not  being  able  to  find  marinei-s  enough,  had  been  obliged  to  take  husband- 
men, artificers,  muleteers,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  void  of  experience,  and  fitter  to 
give  trouble  than  do  service. 

On  board  the  fleet  were  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse. 
The  kings  of  Libya,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Comagena,  and  Thrace,  were  there 
in  person:  and  those  of  Pontur;,  Judea,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  and  Media,  had  sent  their 
troops.  A  more  splendid  and  pompous  sight  could  not  be  seen  than  this  fleet,  wh«n 
it  put  to  sea,  and  iiad  unf.rled  its  sails.  But  nothing  eGjualled  the  magnificence  of 
Cleopatra's  galley,  which  gliitered  with  gold;  the  sails  were  of  purple;  flags  and 
.streamers  floated  in  the  wind;  while  trumpets,  and  other  instruments  of  martial  music, 
made  the  heavens  resound  with  airs  of  joy  and  triumph.  Antony  Ibllowed  her  closely 
in  a  galley  almost  as  splendid.  That  queen,  drunk  with  her  fortune  and  grandeur, 
and  impelled  by  her  unbridled  ambition,  vainly  threatened  the  Capitol  with  approach- 
ing ruin,  and  prepared,  with  her  infamous  troop  of  eunuchs,  utterly  to  subvert  the 
Roman  empire.* 


-Dum  Capitolio 


Reg^ina  dementes  ruiiias, 
Funnsec  imperio  paiabat, 
Contamiiiato  diim  greg^e  turpium 
Morbo  virorum;  quidlihet  impotens 
Sperare,foituuaque  dulci 
Ebna Hor.  Od,  37.  1.  i. 

WJiile  drunk  with  fortune's  heady  wine, 

Fill'd  with  vast  hope,  thoupfh  impotent  in  arms,         ' 
The  liaui^hty  queen  conceives  tlie  wild  design, 

So  much  her  vain  ambition  charms. 
With  her  polluted  band  of  supple  slaves, 
Her  silken  eunuclis,  and  her  Pharian  knaves, 
Tlie  Capitol  in  dust  to  level  low, 
And  give  Rome's  eoipireaad  the  world,  a  last  and  fatal  Mow! 
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On  tlie  other  side,  less  pomp  and  splendour  was  seen,  but  more  utility.  Caesar  had 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  with  as  many  horse  as 
Antony.  But  all  his  troops  were  chosen  men,  and  on  board  his  fleet  were  none  but 
experienced  seamen.  His  vessels  were  not  so  large  as  Antony's,  but  they  were  much 
lighter  and  fitter  for  service. 

Cassar's  rendezvous  was  at  Brundusium,  and  Antony  advanced  to  Corcyra.  But 
the  season  of*  the  year  was  over,  and  bad  weather  came  on;  so  that  they  were  both 
obliged  to  retire,  and  put  their  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and  their  fleets  into  good 
ports,  till  spring  arrived. 

Antony  and  Caesar,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  admit,  commenced  the  war  both 
by  sea  and  land.  The  two  fleets  entered  the  Ambracian  guH"  in  Epirus.  Antony's 
bravest  and  most  experienced  officers  adrised  him  not  to  hazard  a  hattle  by  sea,  but 
to  send  back  Cleopatra  into  Egypt,  and  make  all  possihle  haste  into  Thrace  or  Mace- 
donia, in  order  to  fight  there  by  land;  because  his  army,  composed  of  choice  troops, 
and  much  superior  in  number  to  Ccesar's,  seemed  to  promise  him  the  victory;  where- 
as a  fleet  so  ill  manned  as  his,  however  numerous  it  might  be,  was  by  no  means  to 
be  relied  on.  But  it  was  long  since  Antony  had  not  been  susceptible  of  good  advice, 
and  had  acted  only  to  please  Cleopatra.  That  proud  princess,  who  judged  things 
solely  from  appearances,  believed  her  fleet  invincible,  and  that  Caesar's  ships  could 
not  approach  it  without  being  dashed  to  pieces.  Besides,  she  perceiv^ed  aright,  that 
in  case  of  misfortune,  it  would  be  easier  for  her  to  escape  in  her  ships  than  by  land. 
Her  opinion  therefore  prevailed  against  the  advice  of  all  the  generals.* 

Tlie  battle  was  fought  upon  the  second  of  September,!  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of 
Ambt'acia,  near  the  city  of  Actium,  in  sight  of  both  the  \:n\d  armies;  the  one,  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  north,  and  the  other  upon  the  south  of  that  strait,  ex- 
pecting the  event.  It  was  doubtful  lor  some  time,  and  seemed  as  much  in  favour  of 
Antony  as  Ceesar,  till  the  retreat  of  Cleopatra.  That  queen  frightened  with  the  noise 
of  the  battle,  in  which  every  thing  was  terrible  to  a  woman,  took  to  flight,  when  she 
was  in  no  danger,  drawing  after  her  the  whole  Egyptian  squadron,  that  consisted  of 
sixty  ships  of  the  line,  and  sailed  with  them  for  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Antony, 
w^ho  saw  iier  fly,  forgetting  every  thing,  forgetting  even  himself,  followed  her  preci 
pitately,  and  yielded  a  victory  to  Caesar  which  til!  then  had  been  very  bravely  con- 
tested. It,  however,  cost  the  victor  extremely  dear:  for  Antony's  ships  fought  so  well 
after  his  departure,  that  thougli  the  battle  began  before  noon,  it  was  not  over  when 
night  came  oti;  so  that  Cssar's  troops  were  obliged  to  pass  it  on  board  theip  ships.  _ 

The  next  day,  Caesar^  seeing  the  victory  complete,  detached  a  squadron  in  pursuit 
of  Antony  and"^  Cleopatra.  But  that  squadron,  despairing-  of  ever  coming  up  with 
them,  because  so  far  behind,  soon  returned  to  join  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Antony  havii-rg 
entered  the  admiral's  galley,  in  which  Cleopatra  was,  went  and  sat  down  atthe  head  of 
it;  where,  leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  supporting  his  head  with  his  hands, 
he  remained  like'a  man  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  rage;  reflecting  with  profound 
melancholy  upon  his  ill  conduct,  and  the  mislbnunes  she  had  brought  upon  him.  He 
remained  in  that  posture,  and  buried  in  ihought,  during  liie  three  days  they  were 
o-oing  to  Tssnarus/i:  without  seeing  or  speaking  to  Cleopatra.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  they  saw  each  other  acrain,  and  lived  together  as  usual. 

The  land  army  still  remained  entire,  and  consisted  of  eighteen  legions,  and  twenty- 
two  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of  Canidius,  Antony's  lieutenant  general, 
and  might  have  made  a  stand,  and  given  Caesar  much  dilficulty;  but  seeing  themselves 
abandoned  by  their  generals,  they  surrendered  to  Ccesar,  who  received  them  with 
open  arras. 

From  Tcenarus,  Cleopatra  took  the  route  to  Alexandria,  and  Antony  that  to  Libya, 
Avhere  he  had  left  a  considerable  army,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  that  country.  Upon 
his  landinir,  he  was  informed  that  Scarpus,  who  commanded  this  army,  had  declared 
for  Ceesarr  He  was  so  struck  with  this  news,  which  he  had  no  reason  tfl  expect, 
that  he  would  have  killed  himself,  and  was  with  difh^culty  preventeti  from  it  by  his 
friends.  He  therefore  had  no  other  choice  to  make,  than  to  follow  Cleopatra  to  Alex- 
andria, where  she  had  arrived.  .  , 

When  she  approached  that  port,  she  was  afraid,  that  if  her  misfortune  were  made 
known,  she  should  be  refused  entrance.  She  t'lerefore  caused  her  ships  to  he  crow iv 
ed,  as  if  she  had  returned  victorious,  and  no  sooner  landed,  than  sue  caused  all  the 

*  A.  M.  3973.    Ant-  I.  C,  3 1.  "•■  The  foHrth  beibre  the  nooes  of  September. 
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great  lords  of  her  kingdom,  whom  she  suspected,  to  be  put  to  death,  lest  they  should 
excite  seditions  against  her  when  they  were  informed  of  her  defeat.  Antony  found 
her  in  the  midst  of  these  bloody  executions. 

Soon  after,  she  formed  another  very  extraordinary  design.  To  avoid  falling  into 
Caesar's  hands,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  follow  her  into  Egypt,  she  designed  to  have 
her  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  carried  into  the  Red  Sea,  over  the  isthmus  l^etween 
them,  which  is  no  more  than  thirty  leagues  broad,  and  afterwards,  to  put  all  her 
treasures  on  board  those  ships  and  the  others  which  she  had  in  that  sea.  But  the 
Arabians  who  inhabited  that  coast,  having  burned  all  the  ships  she  had  there,  sha 
was  obliged  to  abandon  her  design.* 

Changing  therefore  her  resolution,  she  thought  only  of  gaining  Ctesar,  whom  she 
looked  upon  as  her  conqueror,  and  to  make  him  a  sacrifice  of  Antony,  whose  misfor- 
tunes had  rendered  him  indiflerent  to  her.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  Cleopatra. 
Though  she  loved  even  to  madness,  she  had  still  more  ambition  than  love;  and  th« 
crown  being  dearer  to  her  than  her  husand,  she  entertained  thoughts  of  preserving 
it  at  the  price  of  Antony's  life.  But  concealing  her  sentiments  from  him,  she  persuad- 
ed him  to  send  ambassadors  to  Csesar,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  She 
joined  her  ambassadors  with  his,  but  gave  them  instructions  to  treat  separately  for 
herself.  Cagsar  would  not  so  much  as  see  Antony's  ambassadors.  He  dismissed 
Cleopatra's  with  a  favourable  answer.  He  passionately  desired  to  make  sure  of  her 
person  and  treasures;  her  person  to  adorn  his  triumph;  her  treasures,  to  enable  him 
to  discharge  the  debts  he  had  cofitracted  on  account  of  this  war.  He  therefore  gave 
her  reason  to  conceive  great  hopes,  in  case  she  would  sacrifice  Antony  to  him. 

The  latter,  after  his  return  from  Libya,  had  retired  into  a  country  house,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  built  expressly  on  the  ban!(s  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  con- 
versation of  two  of  his  friends,  who  had  followed  him  thither.  In  this  retirement  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  he  Vv'ould  hear  with  pleasure  the  discourses  of  those 
wise  philosophers.  But,  as  they  could  not  banish  from  his  heart  his  love  for  Cleopa- 
tra, the  sole  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  that  passion  which  they  had  only  suspended, 
soon  resumed  its  former  empire.  He  returned  to  Alexandria,  abandoned  himself 
again  to  the  charms  and  caresses  of  Cleopatra,  and,  with  design  to  please  her,  sent 
deputies  again  to  Cossar,  to  demand  life  of  him,  upon  the  shameful  conditions  of  pas- 
sing it  at  Athens  as  a  private  person,  provided  Csesar  would  assure  Egypt  to  Cleopa- 
tra and  her  children. 

The  second  deputation  not  having  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception  than  the 
former,  Antony  endeavoured  to  extinguish  in  himself  the  sense  of  his  present  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  apprehension  of  those  that  threatened  him,  by  abandoning  himself  im- 
moderately to  feasting  and  voluptuousness.  Cleopatra  and  he  regaled  one  another 
alternately,  and  strove  with  emulation  to  exceed  each  other  in  the  incredible  magnifi- 
ence  of  their  banquets 

The  queen,  however,  who  foresaw  what  might  happen,  collected  all  sorts  of  poi- 
sons, and  to  try  which  of  them  occasioned  death  with  the  least  pain,  she  made  the 
experiment  of  their  virtues  and  strength  upon  criminals  in  the  prisons  condemned  to 
die.  Having  obssrved  that  the  stronge-^t  poisons  caused  death  the  soonest,  but  with 
greatest  torment,  and  that  those  which  were  gentle,  brought  on  an  easy  but  slow 
death;  she  tried  the  biting  of  venomous  creatures,  and  caused  various  kinds  of  ser- 
pents to  be  applied  to  diffisrent  persons.  She  made  these  experiments  every  day,  and 
discovered  at  length,  that  the  aspic  was  the  only  one  that  caused  neither  torture  nor 
convulsions*  and  which,  throwing  the  person  into  an  immediate  heaviness  and  stupe- 
faction, attended  with  a  slight  sweating  upon  the  face,  and  a  numbness  of  all  the  or- 
gans of  sense,  gently  extinguished  life,  so  that  those  in  that  condition  were  angry 
when  any  one  awakened  tlienri,  or  endeavoured  to  make  them  rise,  like  people  exceed- 
ingly sleepy.     This  v/as  the  poison  she  fixed  upon. 

To  dispel  Antony's  suspicions  and  subjects  of  complaint,  she  applied  herself  with 
more  than  ordinary  solicitude  in  caressing  him.  Though  she  celebrated  her' own 
birthday  with  little  solemnity,  and  suitably  to  her  present^ condition,  she  kept  that  of 
Antony  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence  above  what  she  had  ever  displayed  be- 
fore; so  that  many  of  the  guests  who  came  to  that  feast  poor,  went  away  rich. 

Caesar,  knowing  how  important  it  was  to  him  not  to  leave  the  victory  imperfect, 
marched  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  into  Syria,  and  from  thence  sal  down  before 
Pelusium.     He  sent  to  summon  the  governor  to  open  the  gates  to  him;  and  Seieucus, 
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wlio  commanded  there  for  Cleopatra,  havinfr  received  secret  orders  upon  that  head, 
surrendered  the  place  without  waiting  a  sie^-e.  The  rumour  of  this  treason  spread 
in  the  city.  Cleopatra,  to  clear  herself  of  the  accusation,  put  the  wife  and  children 
of  Seleucus  into  Antony's  hands,  in  order  that  he  mifj^ht  revenge  his  treachery  by 
putting  them  to  death.  What  a  monster  was  this  princess!  The  most  odious  of  vicea 
were  united  in  her  person;  professed  immodesty,  breach  of  faith,  injustice,  cruelty, 
and  what  crowns  all  the  rest,  the  false  outside  of  a  deceitful  amity,  which  covers  a 
design  formed  to  deliver  up  to  his  enemy  the  person  Vv'hom  she  loads  wiih  the  most 
tender  caresses,  and  vvith  marks  of  the  warmest  and  most  sincere  attachment.  Such 
ere  the  effects  of  ambition,  which  was  her  predominant  vice. 

Adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  she  had  caused  tombs  and  halls  to  be  erected,  dis- 
tinguished as  well  for  their  beauty  and  magnificence,  as  their  loftiness  and  extenL 
Thilher  she  ordered  her  most  precious  moveables  to  be  carried;  gold,  silver,  jewels, 
ebony,  ivory,  and  a  large  quantity  of  perfumes  and  aromatic  wood;  as  if  she  intend- 
ed to  raise  a  funeral  pile,  upon  which  she  would  consume  herself  with  her  treasures. 
Ceesar,  alarmed  for  the  latter,  and  apprehending  that  her  despair  would  induce  her 
to  burn  them,  despatched  every  day  some  ])erson  to  her  to  give  her  o-reat  hopes  of 
the  most  kind  and  irenerous  treatment,  but  at  the  same  time,  advanced  toward  tim 
dly  by  great  marches. 

Upon  arriving  there,  he  encamped  near  the  Hippodrome.  He  was  in  hopes  of  soon 
making  himself  master  of  the  city,  by  means  of  the  intelligence  he  held  with  Cleopa- 
tra, upon  which  he  relied  no  less  thai\i»pon  his  army. 

Antony  was  ignorant  of  the  intrigues  of  that  princess,  and  being  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve what  was  told  him  of  them^  he  prepared  lor  a  good  defence.  He  made  a  vigor- 
ous sally;  and  alter  having  severely  handled  the  besiegers,  and  warmly  pursued,  to 
the  very  gates  of  their  camp,  a  detachment  of  horse,  vv'hich  had  been  sent  aijainst 
him,  he  returned  victorious  into  the  city.  This  was  the  last  eff()rt  of  his  expiring  va- 
lour; for  after  tfiis  exploit,  his  fortitude  and  sense  of  glory  abandoned  iiim,  or  were 
never  after  of  any  service  to  him.  Instead  of  making  use  of  this  advantage,  and  of 
applying  himself  seriously  to  his  defence,  by  observing  the  motions  of  Cleopatra,  who 
betrayed  him,  he  came,  completely  armed  4is  he  was,  to  throw  himself  at  her  fi^et,  -^.nd 
to  kiss  her  hands.  The  whole  palace  of  Alexandria  immediately  resounded  with  ac- 
clamations, as  if  the  siege  iiad  been  raised;  and  Cleopatra,  who  Iiad  no  thoughts  but 
of  amusing  Antony,  ordered  a  magnificent  feast  to  be  prepared,  at  which  they  passed 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  part  of  the  niglit  together. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  Antony  resolved  to  attack  Caesar  by  sea  and  land.  He  drew 
up  his  land-army  upon  some  eminences  in  the  ci-ty,  and  fi-om  thence  kept  his  galleys 
in  view;  which  were  going  out  of  the  port,  in  order  to  charge  those  of  C<£sar.  He 
waited  without  making  any  motion,  to  see  the  success  of  that  attack;  but  was  much 
astonished  when  he  saw  Cleopatra's  admiral  strike  his  flag,  when  he  came  in  view  of 
Ceesar's,  and  surrendered  his  whole  fleet  to  him. 

This  treason  opened  Antony's  eyes,  and  made  him  giv^e  credit  to  what  his  friends 
had  told  him  of  the  queen's  perfidy.  In  this  extremity,  he  was  for  signalizmg  himself 
by  an  extraordinary  act  of  valoiu',  capable,  in  his  sense,  of  doing  him  abundance  of 
honour.  He  sent  to  challenn;e  Caesar  to  single  combat.  Csesar  made  answer,  that  if 
Antony  was  weary  of  life,  there  were  other  ways  to  die  besides  that.  Antony  seeing 
himself  ridiculed  by  -Cassar,  and  betrayed  by  Cleopatra,  returned  into  the  city,  and 
was  a  moment  after  abandoned  by  all  his  cavalry.  Seized  with  rase  and  despair,  he 
then  fiew  to  the  palace,  with  design  to  avenge  himself  upon  Cleopatra,  but  did  not 
find  her  there. 

That  artful  princess,  who  had  foreseen  what  happened,  to  escape  the  rage  of  An- 
tony, had  retired  into  the  quarter  where  stood  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  which 
was  fortified  with  good  walls,  and  the  gates  of  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  closed. 
She  caused  Antony  to  be  told,  that  preferring  an  honourable  death  to  a  shameful  cap- 
tivity, she  had  killed  herself  in  the  midst  of  her  ancestors'  tombs,  where  she  had  also 
chosen  her  own  sepulchre.  Antony,  too  credulous,  did  not  irive  himself  time  to  ex- 
amine a  piece  of  news  which  he  ought  to  have  suspected,  after  all  Cleopatras'  other 
iniidehties;  and  struck  with  the  idea  of  her  death,  passed  immediately  from  excess  of 
rage  to  the  most  violent  transports  of  grief,  and  thought  only  of  following  her  into 
the  grave. 

Having  taken  this  furious  resolution,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment  with  a 
slare,  and  having  caused  his  armour  to  be  taken  off,  he  commanded  liim  to  plung« 
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his  dagger  into  his  breast;  but  the  slave,  full  of  affection,  respect  and  fidelity  for  his 
master,  stabbed  himself  with  it,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Antony,  looking  upon  this 
action  as  an  example  for  him  to  follow,  thrust  his  sword  into  his  body,  and  fell  upon 
the  floor  in  a  torrent  of  his  blood,  which  he  mingled  with  that  of  his  slave.  At  that 
moment  an  officer  of  the  queen's  o;uards  came  to  let  him  know  that  she  was  alive. 
He  no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  Cleopatra  pronounced  than  he  opened  his  dying  eyes, 
and  being  informed  that  she  was  not  dead,  he  suffered  his  wound  to  be  dressed,  and 
afterwards  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  fort  where  she  had  caused  herself  to  be 
shut  up.  Cleopatra  would  not  permit  the  gates  to  be  opened  to  give  him  entrance, 
for  fear  of  some  surprise;  but  she  appeared  at  a  high  window,  from  whence  she  threw 
down  chains  and  cords.  Antony  was  made  fast  to  these,  and  Cleopatra,  assisted  by 
two  women,  Avho  were  the  only  persons  she  had  brought  with  her  into  the  tomb,  drew 
him  up.  Never  was  there  a  more  moving  sight.  Antony,  all  bathed  in  his  blood, 
with  death  depicted  in  his  face,  was  drawn  up,  turning  his  dying  eyes,  and  extending 
his  feeble  hands  toward  Cleopatra,  as  if  to  conjure  her  to  receive  his  last  breath; 
while  she,  with  her  leatures  distorted,  and  her  arms  strained,  pulled  the  cords  with 
her  whole  strength;  the  people  below,  who  could  give  no  further  aid,  encouraging 
lier  whh  their  cries. 

When  she  had  drawn  him  up  to  her,  and  had  laid  him  on  a  bed,  she  tore  off  her 
clothes,  beat  her  breast  violently,  and  after  wiping  the  blood  from  his  wound,  with 
her  face  close  to  his,  she  called  him  her  prince,  her  lord,  her  dearest  spouse.  While 
she  made  these  mourntul  exclamations,  she  cutoff  Antony's  hair,  according  to  thesu- 
|:>erstition  of  the  pagans,  who  believed  that  a  relief  to  those  who  died  a  violent  death. 

Antony,  recovermg  his  senses,  and  seeing  Cleopatra's  afiiiction,  said  to  her,  to 
comfort  her,  that  he  thought  himself  happy,  as  he  died  in  her  arms;  and  that,  as  to 
his  defeat,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it,  it  being  no  disgrace  for  a  Roman  to  be  overcom.e 
by  Romans.  He  afterwards  advised  her  to  save  her  life  and  kingdom,  provided  she 
could  do  so  with  honour,  to  be  upon  her  guard  against  the  traitors  of  her  own  court, 
as  well  as  the  Romans  in  Cessar's  train,  and  to  trust  only  Proculeius.  He  expired 
with  these  words. 

The  same  moment  Proculeius  arrived  from  Csesar,  who  could  not  rel'i'ain  from  tears 
at  the  sad  relation  of  what  had  passed,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  sword  still  reeking 
with  Antony's  blood,  which  v/as  presented  to  him.  He  had  particular  order  to  get 
Cleopatra  into  his  hands,  and  to  take  her  aUve  if  possible.  Tliat  princess  refused  to 
surrender  herself  to  him.  She  had,  however,  a  conversation  with  him,  'without  let- 
ting him  enter  the  tomb.  He  only  came  close  to  the  gates,  which  were  well  fasten- 
ed, but  gave  passage  for  the  voice  through  crevices.  They  talked  a  considerable 
time  together;  during  which  she  continually  asked  the  kingdom  for  lier  children;  while 
he  exhorted  her  to  hope  the  best,  and  pressed  her  to  confide  all  her  interest  to  Ca?sar. 

After  having  considered  the  place  well,  he  went  to  make  his  report  to  Cassar,  who 
immeri lately  sent  Gallus  to  speak  again  with  her.  Gallus  went  to  the  gates  as  Procu- 
leius had  done;  and  spoke  like  him,  through  the  crevices,  protracting  the  conversa- 
lionon  purpose.  In  the  mean  while,  Proculeius  brought  a  ladder  to  the  wall,  enter- 
ed the  tomb  by  the  same  windows  through  vv^hich  she  and  her  women  had  drawn  up 
Antony,  and  tollowed  by  two  officers  who  were  with  him,  went  down  to  the  gates 
where  she  was  speaking  to  Gallus.  One  of  the  two  women  who  Avere  shut  up  with 
her,  seeing  him  come,  cried  out,  quite  out  of  her  senses  with  fear  and  surprise,  "O, 
unfortunate  Cleopatra,  you  are  taken'.''  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  saw  Proculeius, 
and  would  have  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger,  which  §she  always  carried  at  her  girdle; 
but  Proculeius  ran  quickly  to  her,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  said  to  her,  "You  wrong 
3''ourself  and  Cteser  too,  in  .depriving  him  of  so  grateful  an  occasion  of  showing  his 
goodness  and  clemency."  At  the  same  time  lie  forced  the  daggar  out  of  her  hands, 
and  shook  her  robes,  lest  she  should  have  concealed  poison  in  them. 

Cessar  took  one  ol"  his  freedmen,  named  Epaphroditus,  with  orders  to  guard  her 
carefully,  to  prevent  her  making  any  attempt  on  herself;  and  "to  behave  to  her  at  the 
same  time,  with  all, the  regard  and  complacency  she  could  desire;  he  likewise  instruct- 
ed Proculeius  to  ask  the  queen  Avhatshe  desired  of  him. 

^Caesar  afterwards  prepared  to  enter  Alexandria,  the  conquest  of  which  there  were 
no  longer  any  to  dispute  with  him.  He  found  the  gates  of  it  open,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants in  extreme  consternation,  not  knowing  what  they  had  to  hope  or  fear.  He 
entered  the  city,  conversing  with  the  philosopher  Ariccus,  upon  whom  he  leaned  with 
an  air  of  familiarity,  to  signify  publicly  the  regard  he  had  lor  him.     Having  arrived 
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at  the  palace,  he  ascended  a  tribunal,  ^A^iiich  he  ordered  to  he  erected  there;  and  see- 
ing the  whole  people  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  he  commanded  them  to  rise.  He 
then  told  them,  that  he  pardoned  them,  ibr  three  reasons;  the  first  upon  the  account 
of  Alexander  their  founder;  the  second,  for  the  beauty  of  tlieii-  city;  the  third,  for  the 
sake  of  Aria,'us,  one  of  their  citizens,  whose  merit  and  knowledge  he  esteemed. 

Proculeius,  in  the  mean  time,  acquitted  himself  of  his  commissions  to  the  queen, 
who  at  first  asked  nothing  of  Ctesar,  but  his  permission  to  bury  Antony,  which  was 
granted  w^ithout  difficulty.  ^  She  spared  no  cost  to  render  his  interment' magnificeot, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Egypt.  She  caused  his  body  to  be  embalmed \ith  the 
most  exquisite  perfumes  of  the  east,  and  placed  it  among  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt. 

Ccesar  did  not  think  proper  to  see  Cleopatra  in  the  first  days  of  her  mourning;  but 
when  he  believed  he  might  do  it  with  decency,  he  was  introduced  into  her  chamber, 
after  iiaving  asked  her  permission,  being  desirous  to  conceal  his  designs  under  the 
regard  he  professed  ibr  her.  She  was  laid  upon  a  little  bed,  in  a  vei-y  simple  and 
neglected  manner.  When  he  entered  her  chamber,  though  she  had  nothing  on  but 
a  single  tunic,  she  rose  immediately,  and  went  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  horribly 
disfigured,  her  hair  loose  and  disordered,  her  visage  wild  and  haggard,  her  voice 
faultering,  her  eyes  almost  dissolved  by  excessive  weeping,  and  her  bosom  cov'ered 
with  wounds  and  bruises.  That  natural  grace  and  lofty  mien,  which  site  derived 
from  her  beauty,  were,  however,  not  wholly  extinct;  and  notwithstanding  the  deplor- 
able condition  to  which  she  was  reduced,  even  through  the  depth  of  grief  and  dejec- 
tion, as  fl'om  a  dark  cloud,  shot  forth  graces,  and  a  kind  of  radiance,  which  brio-ht- 
ened  in  her  looks,  and  in  every  motion  of  her  countenance.  Though  siie  was  almost 
dying,  she  did  not  despair  of  inspiring  that  young  victor  with  love,  as  she  had  fbr- 
merly  done  C[esar  and  Antony. 

The  chamber  where  she  received  him  Avas  full  of  the  portraits  of  Juleas  Ceesar. 
"My  lord,"  said  she  to  him,  pointing  to  those  pictures,  "behold  those  imao-es  of  him 
who  adopted  you  his  successor  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  whom  I  was  obliged  for 
my  crown."  Then  taking  letters  out  of  her  bosom,  which  she  had  concealed  in  it; 
"see  also,"  said  she,  kissing  them,  "the  dear  testimonies  of  his  love."  She  afterwards 
read  some  of  the  most  tender  of  them,  commenting  upon  them,  ai  proper  intervals, 
with  moving  acclamations,  and  passionate  glances;  but  she  employed  these  arts  witfi 
no  success;  for  whether  her  charms  had  no  longer  the  power  they  had  in  her  youth,  or 
that  ambition  was  Cge:5ar's  ruling  passion,  he  did  not  seem  aflected  with  either  her 
person  or  conversation,  contentingj^himself  with  exhorting  her  to  take  courage,  and 
witii  assuring  her  of  his  good  intentions.  She  w^as  not  far  from  discerning  that  coldness, 
from  which  she  conceiv^ed  no  good  augury;  .but  dissembling  her  concern,  afid  changing 
the  discourse^  she  thanked  him  for  the  compliments  Proculeius  had  made  her  in  his 
name,  and  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  repeat  in  person.  She  added  that  in  return 
she  w^ould  deliver  to  him  all  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  And  in  fact  she 
put  an  inventory, into  his  hands  of  all  her  moveables,  jewels,  and  revenues.  And  as 
Seleucus,  one  of  her  treasurers,  who  was  present,  reproached  her  with  notdeclaiing 
the  whole,  and  with  having  concealed  part  of  her  most  valuable  effectSj  incensed  at 
so  great  an  insult,  she  rose  up,  ran  to  him,  and  gave  him  several  blows  on  the  face. 
Thin  turning  toward^Csesar,  "Is  it  not  a  horrible  thing,"  said  she  to  him,  "that  when 
you  have  not  disdained  to  visit  me,  and  have  thought  fit  to  console  me  in  the  sad  con 
dition  I  now  am  in,  my  own  domestics  should  accyse  me  before  you,  of  retaining  some 
women's  jewels,  not  to  adorn  a  miserable  person  as  I  am,  but  for  a  present  to  your 
sister  Octavia,  and  your  wife  Livia;  that  their  protection  may  induce  you  to  aflbrd  a 
more  favourable  treatment  to  an  unfortunate  princess?" 

Ceesar  was  exceedinglv  pleased  to  hear  her  talk  in  that  manner,  not  doubting  but 
the  love  of  life  inspired  her  with  such  language.  He  told  her  siie  might  dispose  as 
she  pleased  ofthe  jewels  she  had  reserved;  and  after  having  assured  her  that  he  would 
treat  her  with  m^ore  generosity  and  magnificence  than  she  could  imagine,  l>e  with- 
drew, imagining  that  he  had  deceived  her,  but  was  deceived  himself. 

Not  doubting  that  Ca3sar  intended  to  make  her  serve  as  an  ornament  to  his  triumph, 
she  had  no  other  thoughts  thai?  to  avoid  that  shame  by  dying.  She  well  knew  that 
she  was  observed  by  the  guards  w^ho  had  been  assigned  her,  and,  under  pretence  of 
doing  her  honour,  followed  her  every  where;  and  besides,  that  her  time  was  short, 
Csesar's  departure  approachinn-.  The  better,  therefore,  to  amuse  him,  she  sent  to 
desire  that  she  miglit  go  to  pay  herlast  duty  at  the  tomb  of  Antony,  and  take  her  leave 
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of  him.  C^sar  havintr  granted  her  that  permission,  she  went  thither  acccordingly 
to  bathe  that  tomb  with  her  tears,  and  to  assure  Antony,  to  wliom  she  addressed  her 
discourse  as  if  he  had  been  present  before  her  eyes,  that  she  would  soon  give  him  a 
more  certain  proof  of  her  aflection. 

After  tliat  fatal  protestation,  which  she  accompanied  with  sitrhs  and  larnentationf, 
Bhe  caused  the  tomb  to  be  covered  with  flowers,  and  returned'toher  chamber.  She 
tlien  went  into  a  bath,  and  from  the  bath  to  a  table,  having  ordered  it  to  be  served 
magnificently.  When  she  rose  from  table,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Caesar;  and  having 
made  all  quit  her  chamber,  except  her  two  women,  she  shut  the  door,  sat  down  upon 
a  bed,  and  asked  for  a  basket  of  figs,  which  a  peasant  had  lately  brougist.  She  placed 
it  by  her,  and  a  moment  after  lay  down,  as  if  she  had  fallen  asleep;  but  that  was  lh« 
etfect  of  the  aspic,  which  was  concealed  among  the  fruit,  and  had  stung  her  in  the 
arm  which  she  held  to  it.  The  poison  immediately  communicated  itseli"To  the  heart, 
and  killed  her  without  pain,  or  being  perceived  by  any  body.  The  guards  had  order* 
to  let  noihing  pass  Avithout  a  strict'search  into  it;  but  the  disguised  peavsant,  who  waa 
one  of  the  queen's  taithful  servants,  played  his  part  so  well,  and  there  was  so  little  ap- 
pearance of  design  in  a  basket  of  figs,  that  the  guards  suffered  him  to  enter.  Thua 
all  Caesar's  precautions  were  inefiectual. 

He  did  not  doubt  Cleopatra's  resolution,  after  having  read  the  letter  she  had  written 
to  him,  to  desire  that  he  would  suffer  her  body  to  be  laid  in  the  same  tomb  with  that 
of  Antony  and  instantly  despatched  two  officers  to  prevent  it.  But  notwithstandinfj 
all  the  haste  they  could  make,  they  f  )und  her  dead. 

That  princess  was  too  haughty,  and  too  much  above  the  vulgar,  to  suffer  herself 
to  be  led  in  triumph  at  the  wheels  of  the  victor's  chariot.  Determined  to  die,  and 
thence  becom.e  capable  of  the  fiercest  ^-esolutions,  she  saw  with  firmness  and  indifier- 
ence  the  mortal  venom  of  the  aspic  glide  into  her  veins.f  She  died  at  thirty-nine  years 
of  age,  of  which  she  had  reigned  twenty-two,  from  the  death  of  her  father.  'The 
statues  of  Antony  were  thrown  down,  but  those  of  Cleopatra  remained  as  tliey  were, 
Archibius,  v/ho  had  long  been  in  her  service,  having  given  Csesar  one  thousand\alent5, 
that  they  might  not  be  treated  as  Antony's  had  been. 

After  Cleopatra's  death,  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  governed  by  a  prsefectsent  thither  from  Rome.  The  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt,  to  date  its  commencement  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  con- 
tiiiued  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3631  to  S974. 


CONCLUSION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


We  have  seen  hitherto,  without  speaking  of  the  first  and  ancient  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
and  of  some  states  separate,  and  in  a  manner  entirely  distinct  from  Ihe  rest,  three 
great  successive  empires,  founded  on  the  ruin  of  eachother,  continue  during  a  long 
series  of  ages,  a.nd  at  length  entirely  disappear;  the  ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans, the  empireof  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians  and 
U^ie  Grecian  princes,  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A  (t)urth  empire  arises,  that 
of  the  Romans,  which  having  already  swallowed  up  most  of  those  which  have  pre 
ceeded  it,  will  extend  its  conquests,  and  after  having  subjected  all  its  power  by  force 
of  arms,  be  itsjclftorn  in  a  manner  intoidiflerent  pieces,  and  by  being  so  dismembered, 
make  way  for  the  establishmentof  almost  all  the  kingdoms  which  now  divide  Europe, 

*  At)<;a  etjaceTifem  viseie  replana 
Viiitii  seieno  fortis,et  aspei^s 

Tractare  .scrpeiitcs.  iit  a'rum 

t'orpoie  con)h:b(lt'i-Lt  venenum. 
t  Dejiljerala  luor'e  fei<.cior: 
Sffvis  Liliiiini^  stilicet  invidena, 

Priv;ita  (lediici  supeibo, 

Noi»  humilis  nnilitr  triiimplio.    Hor.  Od.  sxxvik  l._^l. 
Not  the  dark  jjnlaceof  the  rralms  below 

Cati  awe  the  furious  pill  pose  of  her  soul,         ' 
Calmly  she  !of)ks  from  her  superior  wo, 

'lluit  ean  hotlulta  h  and  fear  control; 
Pro\(>kesthe  serpent's  stiiip.  his  ratredi«daiii»* 

And  jojs  to  f<  el  his  poison  in  tier  veiut. 
Inv'.dioiis  to  (lie  victor's  fancied  pride, 

Vhe  will  not  fioin  her  own  descend, 
Dispriiee'd  a  viil!::ar  c:n>tive  hy  his  side, 

Hin  pcnipotn  trniin)>h  to  attend; 
Bui  fieicvly  flits  to  dtiiih,  and  bids  beriorrowi  emL 
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Asia,  and  Africa.  We  may  here  behold  a  picture  of  all  ages;  of  the  glory  and  power 
of  all  the  empires  of  the  world;  in  a  word,  of  all  that  is  splendid  or  admirahle  in  hu- 
man greatness!  Every  excellence  is  here  presented,  sublimity  of  genius,  delicacy  of 
taste,  accompanied  by  solidity  of  judgment;  the  noblest  efforts  of  eloquence,  carried 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  without  departing  from  nature  and  truth;  the 
glory  of  arms,  with  that  of  arts  and  sciences;  valour  in  conquerinir,  and  ability  in 
government.  What  a  great  multitude  of  great  men  of  every  kind  does  it  not 
present  to  our  view!  What  powerful,  what  glorious  kings!  What  great  captains! 
What  famous  conquerors!  What  wise  magistrates!  What  learned  philosophers! 
What  admirable  legislators!  We  are  transported  with  beholding  in  certain  ages 
and  countries,  as  if  peculiar  to  themselves,  an  ardent  zeal  for  justice,  a  passion  iie 
love  of  country;  a  noble  disinterestedness,  a  generous  contempt  of  riches,  and  an  es- 
teem for  poverty,  which  astonish  and  an^iaze  us,  so  much  do  they  appear  ^bove  hu- 
man nature. 

In  this  manner  we  think  and  judge.  But  while  we  are  in  admiration  and  ecstasy 
at  the  view  of  so  many  splendid  virtues,  the  Supreme  Judge,  who  alone  can  estimate 
all  things,  sees  nothing  in  them  but  trifles,  meanness,  vanit}'-,  and  pride;  and  while 
mankind  are  continually  busied  in  perpetuating  the  power  ot  their  families,  in  found- 
ing kingdoms  and  eternizing  themselves,  if  that  were  possible,  God,  from  his  throne 
on  high,  overthrows  all  their  projects,  and  makes  even  their  ambition  the  means  of 
executing  his  purposes,  infinitely  superior  to  our  understandings.  He  alone  knows 
his  operations  and  designs.  All  ages  are  present  to  him:  "He  seeth  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting."*  He  has  assigned  all  empires  their  fate  and  duration.  In  ail  the  dif- 
ferent revolutions,  we  have  seen  that  nothing  has  come  to  pass  by  chance.  We  know, 
that  under  the  image  of  that  statue  which  Nabuchodonosor  saw,  of  an  enormous 
height  and  terrible  countenance,  with  the  head  of  gold,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver, 
the  belly  and  thigfis  of  brass,  and  the  legs  of  iron  mixed  with  clay,  God  thought  fit 
to  represent  the  four  great  empires,  uniting  in  them,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  all  that  is  glorious,  grand,  formidable,  and  powerful.  And  what  means 
does  the  Almighty  use  for  overthrowing  this  immense  Colossus?  "A  small  stone  was 
cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  his  feet  that  were  of  iron  and 
clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces.  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver, 
and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer 
thrashing  floors,  and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them; 
and  the  stone  that  smote  the   image  became  a   great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole 

earth."t 

We  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  accomplishment  of  this  admirable  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  at  least  in  part.  Jesus  Christ  who  descended  to  clothe  himself  with  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  sacred  womb  of  the  blessed  virgin,  without  the  participation  of  man, 
is  the  small  stone  that  came  from  the  mountain  without  human  aid.  The  prevailing 
characteristics  of  his  person,  of  his  relations,  his  appearance,  his  manner  of  teaching, 
his  disciples,  in  a  word,  of  everything  that  relates  to  him,  were  simplicity,  poverty, 
and  humility;  which  were  so  extreme,  that  they  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  prOud 
Jews  the  divine  lustre  of  his  miracles,  however  effulgent,  and  from  the  si;^ht  of  the 
devil  himself,  penetrating  and  attentive  as  he  was,  the  evident  proofs  of  his  divinity. 

Notwithstanding  that  seeming  weakness,  and  even  meanness,  Jesus  Christ  will 
certainly  conquer  the  whole  universe.  It  is  under  this  idea  a  prophet  represents  him 
to  us:  "He  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer."t  His  work  and  mission  are, 
"to  set  up  a  kingdom  for  his  Father,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed;  and  the  king- 
dom which  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people;"  like  those  which,  we  haye  seen  in  this 
history;  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces,  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms;  and  it  shall 
stand  for  ever." 

The  power  granted  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  this  empire,  is  without  bounds, 
measure,  or  end.  The  kings,  who  glory  so  much  in  their  power,  have  ncitliinir  which 
approaches  in  the  least  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  do  not  reign  oyer  the  will  of 
man,  which  is  real  dominion.  Their  subjects  can  think  as  they  please  inde.M-ndently 
of  them.  There  are  an  infinitude  of  particular  actions  done  without  their  crdeY,  and 
which  escaped  their  knowledge  as  well  as  their  power.     Their  designs  often  mis- 

•  Eccels.  xxxix.  19.  t  Dan.  ii.  34,  35*  t  Apoc.  vi.  2. 
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carry,  and  come  to  nothin*  even  during  their  own  lives.  But  with  Jesus  Christ  H 
is  quite  ortherwlse.  "Allpower  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  *  He 
exercises  it  principally  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Nothing  is  done  without 
his  order  or  permission,  Every  thing  is  disposed  by  his  wisdom  and  power.  Every 
thinn-  co-operates   directly  or  indirectlv  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

While  all  things  are  in  motion  and  fluctuate  upon  earth;  while  states  and  empires 
pass  away  with  Tncredible  rapiditv,  and  the  humain  race,  vainly  enployed  in  the  ex- 
ternal view  of  these  things,  are  also  drawn  in  by  the  same  torrent,  almost  without 
p'jrceivino- it;  there  passes,  in  secret,  an  order  and  disposition  of  things  unknown  and 
invi.sibie,'which  however  determine  our  fate  to  all  eternity.  The  duration  of  ages 
has  no  other  end  than  the  formation  of  the  bodies  of  the  elect,  which  augments,  and 
tends  daily  towards  perfection.  When  it  shall  receive  its  final  accomphshment  by 
the  death^of  the  last  of  the  elect;  "Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  deliv- 
ered up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule, 
and  all  authority,  and  power.f 

•  Mattb.  xxviii.  18.  1 1  Cor.  xr*  24i 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


CsRONOLOoy  is  the  knowledge  of  the  just  computation  of  time.  It  shows  to  what  year  (ho 
events  related  in  history  are  to  be  referred.  The  years  used  for  measuring  the  duration  of  timo 
^re  either  solar  or  lunar. 

The  solar  year  is  that  space  of  time  between  one  equinox  and  another  of  the  same  denomination 
the  next  year;  for  instance,  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  vernal  equinox  following,  which  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  five  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes. 

The  lunar  year  is  composed  of  twelve  lunar  months,  each  of  which  consists  Cf  twenty-n'ne  daj  s# 
twelve  hours,  and  forty-four  minutes,  that  make  in  all,  three  hundred  and  fifty-fcur  days  ci^ht 
hours,  and  forty-eight  minutes. 

Both  of  these  are  called  astronomical,  to  distinguish  them  from  that  in  common  use,  which  is 
termed  civil  or  political. 

Though  nations  may  not  agree  with  one  another  in  the  manner  of  determining  their  years,  some 
regulating  them  by  the  sun's  motions,  and  others  by  the  moon's;  they  however  generally  use  ths 
solar  year  in  chronology.  It  seems  at  first,  that  as  the  lunar  years  are  shorter  than  the  solar, 
that  inequality  should  produce  some  error  in  the  chronological  calculations.  But  it  is  to  be  cbseiv 
ed,  that  the  nations  who  used  lunar  years,  added  a  certain  number  of  the  intercalary  days  to  mako 
them  agree  with  the  solar;  which  reconciles  them  with  each  other,  or  at  least,  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference, it  may  be  neglected,  when  the  question  is  only  to  determine  the  year  in  which  a  fact  hap- 
pened. 

In  chronology  there  are  certain  times  distinguished  by  some  great  event,  to  which  all  the  rest 
are  referred.  These  are  called  epochs,*  from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  to  stay,  because  we 
stay  there  to  consider,  as  from  a  resting  place,  all  that  has  liappened  before  or  after,  and  by  that 
means  to  avoid  anachronisms,  that  is  to  say,  those  errors  which  induce  confusion  of  times. 

The  choice  of  the  events  which  are  to  serve  as  epochs  is  arbitrary;  and  a  writer  cf  history  may 
take  such  as  best  suit  his  plan. 

When  we  begin  to  compute  years  from  one  of  these  points  distinguished  by  a  considerable  event, 
the  enumeration  and  series  of  such  years  are  called  eras.  There  are  almost  as  many  eras  as  thera 
have  been  different  nations.  The  principal  and  most  used  are  those  of  the  world,  of  Jesus  Chrisf, 
of  the  Olympiads,  and  of  Rome.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  used  all  the  four  in  the  chrono- 
logical table  at  the  end  of  my  history;  but  the  narrow  compass  of  these  pages  obliges  me  to  con- 
fine myself  to  the  two  most  famous;  that  is  to  say,  that  of  the  world,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Olympiads  derive  their  origin  from  the  Olympic  gam?s,  which 
were  celebrated  in  Peloponnesus,  mar  the  city  of  Olympia.  These  games  were  so  solemn,  that 
Greece  made  them  her  epoch  for  computing  her  years.  By  Olympiad  is  meant  the  space  of  four 
yean  complete,  which  is  the  time  that  elapsed  between  one  celebration  of  games  and  another 
The  first  used  by  chionologeM  basins,  according  to  Usher,  in  th©  •ummer  of  the  year  of  the 
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world  332S,  before  Christ  776.  When  the  time  on  which  an  event  happened  is  reckoned  by  the 
Olympiads,  authors  say  the  first,  second,  or  third,  &c.  year  of  such  an  Olympiad;  which  being 
once  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the  world  to  which  the  same  fact  is  to  be  referred;  and 
in  like  manner,  when  the  year  of  the  world  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  that  of  the  Olympiad  which 
agrees  with  it. 

Home  was  built,  according  to  Varro's  chronology,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3261,  and  the  753rd 

before  Jesus  Christ.     Cato  dates  tlie  foundation  of  that  city  two  years  later,  in  the  year  of  the 

world  3253,  before  Jesus  Christ  751.     1  shall  follow  the  opinion  of  the  latter  in  my  Roman  history. 

^  The  years  reckoned  from  this  epoch  are  called  inditFereutly  years  of  Rome,  or  years  from  the 

foundation  of  the  city. 

The  Julian  period  is  also  a  famous  era  in  chronology,  used  principally  of  reckoning  the  years 
before  Christ.  I  am  going  to  explain  wherein  this  period  consists,  and  its  use;  but  first  1  must 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  three  cycles,  of  which  it  is  composed. 

By  the  word  cycle,  the  revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  years  is  understood. 

The  solar  cycle  is  a  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  which  includes  all  the  variations  that  the 
Smidays  and  days  of  the  week  admit;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  first 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  used  in  the  calendar  for  noting  the  day  of  the  Aveek,  and 
which  are  called  dominical  letters,  return  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  at  first.  To 
understand  what  I  have  now  said,  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  year  had  only  fifty-two  weeks 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  order  of  the  dominical  letters.  But  as  it  has  a  day  more,  and 
two  in  leap  year,  that  produces  all  the  variations  included  in  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  of 
which  the  solar  cycle  consists. 

The  lunar  cycle,  called  also  the  golden  number,  is  the  revolution  of  nineteen  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  moon  returns,  within  near  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  the  same  point  with  the  sun,  and  be- 
gins its  lunations  again  in  the  same  order  as  at  first.  We  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the 
cycle  to  Methon,  a  tamous  Athenian  astronomer.  Before  the  invention  of  the  epacts,  it  was  used 
for  marking  the  days  of  the  new  moon  in  the  calendar. 

Besides  these  two  cycles,  chronologers  admit  of  a  third  also,  called  indiction.  This  is  a  revolu- 
tion of  fifteen  years,  of  which  the  first  is  called  the  first  indiction,  the  second  the  second  indiction, 
and  so  on  to  the  fifteenth;  after  which  they  begin  again  to  count  the  first  indiction,  &c. 

The  first  indiction  is  generally  supposed  to  have  begun  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

If  these  three  cycles,  that  is  to  suy,  28,  19,  and  15,  are  multiplied  by  each  other,  the  product 
will  be  7980,  which  is  what  is  called  the  Julian  period. 

One  of  the  properties  of  this  period  is  to  give  the  three  characteristic  cycles  of  each  year,  that 
is  to  say,  the  current  year  of  each  of  the  three  cycles;  for  example,  every  body  knows  that  the 
vulgar  era  commences'  at  the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period.  If  that  immber  be  divided  by  28, 
what  remains*  after  the  division  shows  the  solar  cycle  of  that  year.  In  the  same  manner  the  lunar 
cycle  and  the  indiction  may  be  found.  It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  three  numbers  which  express 
these  three  cycles  cannot  be  found  again  in  the  same  order  in  any  other  year  of  the  Julian  period. 
It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  cycles  of  other  years. 

If  we  trace  this  period  back  to  its  first  year,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  year  when  the  three  cycles  of 
which  it  is  composed  began,  we  shall  find  it  precede  the  creation  of  the  world  710  years;  supposing 
the  creation  to  precede  the  vulgar  era  only  4004  years. 

This  period  is  also  called  Julian,  because  it  is  made  to  agree  with  the  years  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Scaliger  invented  it  to  reconcile  the  systems  that  divided  chronologers  concerning  the  length  of 
time  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  only  4004 years 
of  the  world  are  to  be  reckoned  before  Jesus  Christ.  Others  give  more  extent  to  that  space,  and 
augment  the  number  of  years  of  which  it  consists.  These  variations  disappear  when  the  Julian 
period  is  used;  for  every  body  agrees  in  respect  to  the  year  in  which  it  began,  and  there  is  nobody 
who  does  not  know,  that  the  first  year  of  the  vulgar  era,  falls  in  the  4714th  of  that  period.  Thus 
in  the  Julian  period  there  are  two  fixed  points,  which  unite  all  systems,  and  reconcile  all  chrono- 
logers. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  that  answers  to  any  year  whatsoever  of  the  vul- 
gar era  of  the  world;  for  as  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  period  precedesfthat  era  710  years,  by  add- 
ing that  number  to  the  year  proposed  of  the  era  of  the  world,  we  have  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  that  answers  to  it.  For  instance,  we  know  that  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  fought  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3073.  If  to  that  number  we  add  710,  it  will  be  4383,  which  number  expresses  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  to  whicli  the  battle  of  Arbela  is  to  be  referred. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  order  I  have  observed  in  my  chronological  table. 
At  first  I  proposed  to  make  as  many  colunms  as  theie  are  difterent  nations  in  my  book,  whose  his- 
tory falls  out  in  the  same  times,  and  to  place  them  all  in  the  same  line  with  each  other,  in  order 
that  all  the  events  that  happened  in  the  same  year  might  be  seen  at  one  view:  but  besides  my  not 
having  sufficient  room  to  place  so  many  columns  side  by  side  with  each  other,  I  found  that  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  too  many  blank  spaces,  which  would  have  considerably  lengthened  the 
tables,  and  in  consequence  swelled  the  volume,  that,  as  it  is,  is  very  large.  I  therefore  chose  to 
separate  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  and  to  give  their  chronology  apart.  The  histories  of 
those  two  people  are  abundantly  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  have  little  relation  to  those  of 
the  other  nations  of  whom  I  have  treated. 

The  reader  knows,  that  hitherto  I  have  not  entered  into  chronological  discussions,  and  undoubt- 
edly does  not  expect  that  I  should  do  so  now.  I  shall  generally  follow  Usher,  whom  I  have  chosen 
for  my  guide  on  this  subject. 

"I  say  what  remains,  and  not  the  quotient,  as  some  authors  do,  for  the  quotient  expresses  the  number  of  cy- 
cles elapsed  since  tike  beginjimg  of  the  period,  and  what  reinaitis  after  the  division,  sliows  the  year  of  the  current 
cycle. 
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A.M 


AC 


Assyrians. 


1800 


Nimrod,  founder  of  the  first  empire  ot  the  Assyrians. 

Ninus,  son  of  Nimrod. 

Semiramis.     She  reigned  forty-two  years. 

Ninyas. 

The  history  of  the  successors  of  Ninyas  for  thirty  generations,  except  of  Phul.  and  Sardanapalus,  is 

unknown. 


Egypt. 


1816  218a 


1Q15 
1920 

2084 

2148 

2179 

2276 

2298 
2427 

2448 

2488 

2494 
2513 


2530 

2547 

2628 
2710 
2720 

4800 


2820 
2900 


2934 
3949 
«99l 
3026 
3033 
3063 


3120 
3160 
3210 


2089 
2084 

1920 

1856 

1825 

1728 

1706 
1577 

1556 

1516 

1510 
1491 


1474 

1457 

1376 
1284 
1234 

1204 


11 84 
1104 


1070 
1055 
1013 

978 
971 
941 


884 
844 
794 

776 


Menes,  ol  M  .srani,  first  king  ot  Egypt. 

Biisiris. 

Osymandyas. 

Ochoreus. 

Moeris. 


Egxjpt. 


The  King-shepherds  seize  Lower  Egypt.  They 
reign  260  years. 

Abraham  enters  Egypt,  where  Sarah  is  in  great 
danger  from  one  of  ihe  King-shepherds. 

Thetmosis  expels  the  King-shepherds,  and 
reigns  in  Lower  Egypt. 

Joseph  is  carried  into  Egypt,  and  sold  to  Poti- 
phar. 

Jacob  goes  into  Egypt  with  his  family. 
Ramesses-Miamuni  begins  to  reign  in  Egypt.  He 
persecutes  the  Israelites. 

Cecrops  carries  a  colony  from  Egypt,  and  tounds 
the  kingdom  of  Athens. 


Amenophis,  the  eldest  son  of  Harnesses,  suc- 
ceeds him. 

The  Isiaclitesqnit  Egypt.  Amenophis  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  Red  sea;  Sesostris,  his  son,  suc- 
ceeds him.  He  divides  Egypt  into  thirty  nomes, 
or  districts,  renders  Ethiopia  tributary,  conquers 
Asia,  and  subjects  the  Scythians  as  far  as  the  Ta- 
nais.  On  his  return  into  Egypt  he  kills  himself, 
after  a  reign  of  33  years. 


Pheron  succeeds  Sesostris. 


Proteus.  In  his  reign  Paris  is  driven  into  Egypt 
on  his  return  to  Troy  with  Helen. 

Rhampsinith. Cheops. Chephrem.-- — My 

cerinus. Asyehis. 

The  six  preceding^  reigns  were  170  years  in  du- 
ration; but  it  is  hard  to  assign  the  length  of  each 
of  them  in  particular. 


Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  gives  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Solomon. 

Sesac,  otherwise  called  Sesonchis.  It  was  with 
him  that  JeroUoam  took  refuge. 

Sesac  marches  against  Jerusalem,  and  conquers, 
Judsea. 

Zara,  king  of  Egypt,  makes  war  with  Asa,  king 
of Judah. 

Anysis.  In  his  reign  Sabacus.king  of  Ethiopia, 
makes  himself  master  of  Egypt,  reigns  there  fifty 
years;  after  which  he  retires,  and  leaves  the  king- 
dom to  Anysis. 


Greece. 


Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon. 


Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos.    Deluge 
of  Ogyges  in  Attica. 


Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Athens  by  Ce- 
crops.     He  institutes  the  Areopagus. 

Under  Cranaus,  successor  of  Cecrops,  happens 
Deucalion's  flood. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Lacedsemonia,  of 
which  Lelex  is  the  first  king. 


Danaus,  brother  of"  Sesostris,  leaves  Egypt,  and 
retires  into  the  Peloponnesus,  where  he  makes 
himself  master  of  Argos. 

Perseus,  the  fifth  of  Danaus's  successors,  having 
unfortunately  killed  his  grandfather,  abandons 
Argos,  and  founds  the  kingdom  of  Mycene- 

Sisyphus,  the  son  of-^Eulus,  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  Corinth. 

The  descendants  of  Sisyphus  are  driven  out  of 
Corinth  by  the  Heraclidse. 

jEgaeus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  king  of  Attica.  The 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  is  dated  in  the  reign 
of  this  prince. 

The  Heraelidse  make  thenr.selves  masters  of  Pe- 
loponnesus; from  whence  they  are  obliged  to  re- 
tire soon  after. 


Troy  taken  hy  the  Greeks. 

The  Heraclidae  re  enter  Peloponnesus,  and  seize 

Sparta,  where  the  brothers,  Eurysthenesand  Pro- 

cles  reign  together. 

Institution  of  the  Archons  at  Athens.    Medon, 

the  son  of  Codrus,  is  the  first- 
Cadmus  builds  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  makes  it 

the  seat  of  his  government. 


Lyeurgus. 

Honjer.  Hesfod  lived  about  the  same  time. 
Caranus  founds  the  kingdom  of  ^Jacedonia. 
Beginning  of  the  common  era  of  the  Olympiads 
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A.M 


3233 

3237 


3257 
3261 


3268 


3269 
3280 
3285 

3286 
3287 


A.  C 


747 
743 


730 


735 
724 
719 

718 


717 


I  return  to  the  chronology  of  the  Assyrians^  ivhkh  I  discontinued,  became  from  Ninyas  dnvn  to  thU 
time,  nothing  is  known  of  their  history, 

Phul,  the  king  of  Nineveh,  who  repented  upon  Jonah's  preaching. 

Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  the  tirst  empire  of  the  Assyrians.  After  a  reign  of  twenty  yean,  he 
burns  himself  in  iiis  palace. 

The  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  which  ended  at  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  had  subsisted  more 
than  1450  J  ears.  Out  of  its  ruins  three  others  were  Ibrmed;  that  of  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon:  that 
of  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh;  anil  that  of  the  Medes. 


3295 

3^94 
3296 
3298 


3319 

3320 
3323 
3324 


3327 
3334 


709 
710 
708 
706 


685 

684 


680 


677 
670 


3335 
3347 


335f 
536. 
?36< 
•337. 
337t 


669 
657 


648 
t40 
^35 
631 
626 


Assyrians. 


t^E'Jpt- 


Sethon.  He 
reigned  fourteen 
years. 


Greece. 


First  war  be 
tween  the  Mes- 
settians  and  La 
cedaemonians.lt 
continues  iwen 
ty  years. 


Arehilochus 
the  famous   po 

et. 


Tharaca  reigns 
eighteen  years. 

Anarchy  two 
years  in  Egypt. 

Twelve  of  the 
principal  lords 
of  Egypt  seize 
the  kingdom,  of 
which  each  gov 
erns  a  part  with 
equal  authority. 


Psammeticus, 
one  of  the  12 
kings,defeats  the 
other  11,  and  re- 
mains sole  mas- 
ter of  Egypt.  He 
takes  Azutus  af- 
ter a  siege  of  29 
years. 


ArchiaSjtheCo 
rinthian,  founds 
Syracuse. 


Second  war 
between  the  La- 
cedoemonians  & 
Mtsseniansfour 
teen  years. 


Tyrteus,  a  poet 
who  excelled  in 
celebrating  mili- 
tary viriure. 
'I'halet  of  M'\- 


Babylon, 


Belesis,  or  Na- 
bonassar.  The 
Scripture  calls 
him  Baladen. 


Merodach  Ba- 
laden. He  sent 
embassadors  to 
Hezekiah  to  con 
gratulate  him 
upon  the  re 
covery  of  his 
health.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the 
other  kings  who 
reigned  in  Baby 
Ion. 


Ninevafi. 


Tiglath-Pile- 
sar.  The  8ih 
year  of  his  reign 
he  aids  Ahaz 
king  of  Judah, 
and  makes  him 
self  master  of 
Syria,  and  of 
part  of  the  king, 
dam  of  Judah. 


Salatnanasar. 
In  the  8th  year 
his  reign  he  took 
Samaria,  &  car 
ried  away  the 
people  into  cap. 
tivity. 

Sennacherib 
In  the  5th  year 
of  his  reign  he 
makes  war 
gainst  Hezekiah 
king  of  Judah. 

An  angel  de 
stroys  his  army 
at  the  tio^e  he  is 
besieging  Jeru 
salem. 

On  his  return 
to  his  kingdom 
he  is  killed  by 
his  two  sons. 

Asarhaddon. 


Asarhaddon 
unites  the  em 
pire  of  Babylon 
with  that  of  Ni- 
neveh. 

Asarhaddon 
carries  the 
mains  of  the 
kingdom  of  Is- 
rael into  Assy- 
ria. The  same 
year  he  putsMa- 
nasseh  in  chaius, 
and  carries  him 
into  Babylon. 


Media. 


Arbaces  exer 
cises  sovereign 
authority  over 
the  Medes,with 
out  taking  upon 
him  the  title  of 
king. 


Dejoces  cau 
ses  himself  to  be 
declared  king  of 
the  Medes. 


Babulon  and  Niuevn/ii 


Saosduchin,  or  Nebuchodono- 
sor  I.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign  he  defeats  Phraortes,  king 
of  the  MtdfS,  and  takes  Ecbata- 
na.  It  was  after  this  expedition 
that  he  made  Helophernes  be- 
siege Bethulia. 

Death  of  Nehuchodonosor.  Sa- 
racus,  called  also  Chynaldanus 
succeeded  him. 

Nat)opolas$ar's  revolt  against 
Saracuse.  He  makes  himself  mas 
ttr  of  Babylon. 


Death  of  Dejo- 
s.      Phraortes 
succeeds  him. 


Pliraortes  per 
ishesat  the  siege 
of  Nineveh, with 
part  of  hii  army. 


Lydia. 


The  Hera 
cUdffi  possess  the 
kingdom  of  Ly- 
dia 505  years, 
Argon  was  the 
first  king.  He 
began  to  reign 
in  the  year  of  the 
world  2781.  The 
history  of  his 
successors  is  lit 
tie  known  be 
fore  Candaules. 
Candaules. 


Gyges.  He 
puts  Candaules 
to  death,  and 
reigns  in  bis 
stead. 


Death  of  Gy 

ges. 

Ardys  his  son 
succeeds  him. In 
his  reign  of  49 
years,  the  Cim- 
merians made 
themselves  mas' 
ters  of  Sardis. 


Sadyatei.  He 
forms  the  siege 
of  Miletus  in  the 
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Xm 


A.C 


3380 
0385 
3338 

3397 


3398 


624 
619 
616 

607 


606 


N 
7tli 
reig 
the 
lyri 
pa 


echao.    The 

year  of   liis 

n  he  defeats 

king  of  As 

id,  and  seizes 

t  of  his  domi 

nions.  He  reign 

16  years. 


ed 


3399 
3400 

3403 
3404 


S405 

3409 
3410 


9411 
3416 


3490 


3438 


605 
6o4 


601 
600 


590 


595 
594 


593 
5S8 


578 


572 


3434 


3435 
3440 


3443 
3444 


570 


669 
564 


562 
560 


3445 


559 


Egypt. 


rt 


Psammit   lix 
yeart* 


Apric»._  He 
makes  himself 
master  of  Sidon, 
in  the  1st  year  of 
his  reign« 

Zedekiab,kiDg 
of  Judab,  makes 
an  aiSiance  with 
th«  king  of 
Egypt,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of 
the  prophet  Je» 
remiah. 

Unfortunate 
expedition  of 
Apries  into  Li- 
bya. 

Amasis  revolts 
against  Apries. 
Nebuchodo 
nosor  subjects 
Egypt,  and  con- 
firms Atnasis  in 
the  throne. 


Apries  dies  in 
the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  hj«  reign 

Amasis  reigns 
after    him    in 
peace. 


Greece. 


letus,  founder  of 
the  louic  sect. 


Draco,  legisla- 
tor of  Athens. 


Solon. 

The  7  sages  of 
Greece  lived  a- 
bout  this  time. 
Alc£us,  from 
whom  the  Al- 
caic verses  take 
their  name. 

Sappho, at  the 
same  time. 


Babylon  and  Ninevah. 


Destrnciion  of  Nineveh.  From 
thenceforth  Babylon  Was  the 
caijjtal  oF  the  Assyrian  ernpire. 


Bnbyloy 


Thespis  re 
forms  tragedy. 

Pythagoras 
lived  about  this 
time. 

Simonides,the 
celebrated  poet 


Pisistratus 
makes  himself 
master  ofAthens 


Nabopolassar,  associates  his 
son  Nebuchodonosor  in  the  em- 
pire, he  sends  him  at  the  head  of 
an  army  to  reconquer  tlie  coun- 
tries taken  from  him  by  Nechao. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebucho- 
donosor. He  transports  a  great 
number  of  Jews  to  Babylon,  and 
among  them  the  prophet  Daniel. 

The  captivity  begins  from  his 
carrying  away  the  Jews  to  Baby- 
lon. 

Death  of  Nabopolassar.  His 
son  Nebuchodonosor  II.  sue 
ceeds  him  in  all  his  dominions. 

Nebuchodonosor's  first  dream 
interpreted  by  Daniel. 


Nebochodonosor's  lieutenants, 
after  having  ravagedJudea  block 
ade  Jerusalem,  and  put  king  Je 
hoiakin  to  death.  About  the  end 
of  the  same  year  Nebuchodonosor 
repairs  in  persen  to  Jerusalem, 
makes  himself  master  of  it,  and 
appoints  Zedekiah  king  instead 
of  Jehoiakim,  whom  he  carries 
into  captivity. 

Nebuchodonosor  destroys  Je 
rtisalem,  and  carries  away  Zede- 
kiah captive  to  Babylon.  At  bis 
return  into  his  dominions  he 
causes  the  three  young  Hebrews 
to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace. 


Nebuchodonosor  makes   him 
self  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  siege 
of  thirteen  years.    He   did   not 
march  against  Egypt  till    after 
this  expedition. 

Nebucbodonosor's      second 
dream  interpreted  by  Daniel. 

Nebuchodonosor  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  beasts  during 
seven  years,  after  which  he 
reigns  again  one  year.  Evil- 
Merodach  his  son  succeeds  him. 
He  reigns  only  2  years. 

Neriglissor.  He  makes  great 
preparations  for  war  against  the 
Medes,and  calls  in  Croesus  to  his 
aid. 


Cyaxares  his  son 
succeeds  him. 
rhe  second  year 
of  his  reig  I  he 
beats  the  Assyri 
ans,  and  attacks 
Nineveh,  tlie 
siege  of  whicli 
he  is  obligtrd  to 
abandon  by  a 
sudden  irrwp 
tion  ol  the  Scy- 
thians into  his 
doniiiiions. 

Cyaxaresjoins 
his  forces  with 
those  of  Naba 
polassar,  takes 
N"ii)eveli,  and 
puts  Syracns  its 
king  tu  death 


Media. 


fith  year  of  his 
reign. 


Astyages,  the 
son  of  Cyaxares, 
gives  his  daugh 
ter  in  marriage 
to  Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia. 
Birth  of  Cyrus 

Death  of  Cy 
axares. 

Astyages,  his 
son,  succeeds 
him.  He  reigns 
15  years. 

Cyrus  goes  for 
the  first  time 
into  Media,  to 
see  bis  grandfa- 
ther Astyages. 
He  remains  ; 
years  with  him. 


Lydia. 


Alyattes.  He 
continues  til 
siei^e  of  Miletus, 
w'liicli  had  bee» 
carried  on  six 
years  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  puts 
an  end  tu  it  six 
years  after,  by 
concluding  : 
peace  with  the 
besieged.  In  the 
same  prince's 
reign  there  was 
a  war  between 
the  Medes  and 
Lydians,  which 
was  terminated 
by  the  marri- 
age of  Cyaxares 
withAryenis  the 
daughter  of  Al- 
yattes. 


Death  of  As- 
tyages. 

Cyaxares 
succeeds    him, 
known    in     tlie 
Scripture  under 
the  name  of  Da- 
rius the  Mede. 
Cyrus    re 
turns  into  Media 
for    the    second 
time,  in  order  to 
assist   bis    un- 
cle   in  the  war 


Croesus,  .£sop 
lived  in  his  reign 
and  was  in  his 
court  at  the 
same  time  with 
Solon. 
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Greece. 


Babylon. 


Labo'jsoarchod. 
oaiy  iiiue  months. 


He   reigns 


Hipponax.ati 
thor  of  the  verse 
Scazoti. 

Heraclitus, 
chief  of  the  sect 
which  bears  his 
name. 

Birth  of  ^s- 
chylas. 

Ctesiphon,  or 
Chersiphron,  a 
celebrated  ar- 
chitect, famous 
especially  for 
building  the 
temple  of  Diana 
(of  Ephesus. 


Psammenitus 
He  reigns  only 
six  months. 

After  the  death 
of  that  prince, 
Egypt  is  annex 
ed  to  the  Persian 
dominions,  and 
continues  so  till 
the  reign  of 
Alexander  the 
Great,  which  in- 
cludes the  space 
of  two  hundred 
and  six  years. 
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Labynit,  called    in    Scripture 
Belshazzar. 


Labynit  is  killed  at  the  taking 
of  Babylon.  The  death  of  that 
prince  puts  an  end  to  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  which  is  united 
with  that  of  the  Medes. 


Media. 


with  the  Baby 
lonians. 

Expedition  of 
Cyrus  against 
the  king  of  Ar- 
menia. 

Cyaxares  and 
Cyrus  defeat  the 
Babylonians  in  a 
great  battle,  in 
which  Neriglis- 
sor  is  slain. 

About  this 
time  the  marri- 
age of  Cyrus 
with  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  uncle 
Cyaxares  may 
be  dated. 


Cyrus  makes 
himself  master 
of  Babylon. 

Death  of  Cy- 
axares. 


Lydia. 


Croesus  dies 
before  Cyrus. 


Battle  of 
Thymbra  be« 
tween  Croesus 
and  Cyras,  fol- 
lowed by  the 
taking  of  Sardis 
by  the  latter. 
End  of  the  king 
dom  of  Lydia. 


After  the  death  of  Cyaxares  and  Cambyses,  Cyrus,  "who  succeeded 
both  in  their  dominions,  united  the  empire  of  the   Medes  with 
those  of  the  Babylonians  and  Persians;  and  of  the  three  formed  a 
fourth,  under  the  name  of  the  empire  of  the  Persians^  which  sub 
sistedtrvo  hundred  and  six  years. 


Emfiire  of  the  Persians. 


Death  of  Pi- 
sistratus.  Hip 
pias  his  son  suc- 
ceeds him. 


Miltiades  goes 
to  settle  in  the 
Chersonesus. 

The  Pisistrati- 
dae  areobliged  to 
abandon  Attica. 


Cyrus.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  he  permits  the  Jews  to  return 
into  Judaea. 

Daniel's  vision  concerning  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia. 

Cyrus  dies  on  a  tour  which  he  makes  into  Persia,  after  his  hav- 
ing reigned  seven  years  alone,  and  thirty  from  hissettiug  out  from 
Persia  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  aid  Cyaxares. 

Cambyses  his  son  succeeds  him.  The  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
he  attacks  Egypt,  and  re-unites  it  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians. 

UnsucceSvsful  expedition  of  Cambyses  against  the  Ethiopians. 

Cambyses  puts  Meroe,  who  was  both  his  sister  and  wife,  to  death. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Oretas,  one  of  the  satraps  of  Cam- 
byses, made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Samos,  and  caused  Po- 
lycrates,  the  tyrant  of  it,  to  be  put  to  death. 

Death  of  Cambyses.  Smerdis  the  Magian,  who  had  mounted  the 
throne  before  the  death  of  Cambyses,  succeeds  him.  He  reigns 
only  seven  months. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes. 

Edict  of  Darius  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  wherein  that  of  Cyrus  is 
repealed.  It  is  believed,  that  what  is  related  -n  the  history  of  Es' 
ther  happened  some  time  after  the  publication  of  this  edict. 

Babylon  revolts  against  Darius,  and  is  taken  after  a  siege  of 
twenty  months. 

Expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians. 


Darius  penetrates  into  India,  and  reduces  all  that  great  country 
into  subjection. 


The  history  of  the  Greeks  from  henceforth  will  be  intermixed  and  almost  confounded  with  that  of  the 
Persians;  for  which  reason  I  s-hall  separate  their  chronology  no  farther. 


Persians  and  Greeks. 


The  Persians  form  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Naxos,  and  are  obliged  to  raise  it  in 
six  months. 

Aristagoras,  governor  of  Miletus,  revolts  from  Daritis,  and  brings  the  lonians  and  Athenians  into 
his  measures. 

The  lonians  make  themselves  masters  of  Sardis,  and  burn  it. 

The  Persians  defeat  the  lonians  in  a  sea-fight  before  the  island  of  Lados,  and  make  themselves 
masters  of  Miletus. 

^schylus. 

Darius  sends  Gobryas  his  son-in  law  at  the  bead  of  an  army  to  attack  Greece. 

Anacreon, 

Darius  takes  the  command  of  his  armies  from  Gobryas,  and  gives  it  to  Datis  and  Artaphernes. 

Battle  of  Marathon. 

Unfortunate  end  of  Miltiades. 

Death  of  Darius  Hystaspes.     Xerxes  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Birth  of  the  historian  Herodotus. 

Xerxes  sets  out  to  make  war  against  the  Greeks. 

Battle  of  Thermopy!«.  Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  is  killed  in  it.  Sea  fight  near 
Artemisium,  at  the  same  time  as  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 

Birth  of  Euripides. 

Battle  of  Salamin,  followed  by  the  precipitate  return  of  Xerxes  into  Persia. ^ 
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B^ttlt-  of  Platae  I.     S»a  fiB:lit  'he  same  ilay  near  Myi-alf,  in  which  the  Peisianjare  deFf at' d. 

Th-  Arhfuians  rehiiild  the  walls  of  their  city,  whicli  had  been  demolished  by  Xerxes,  ttotwith- 
<ta>iiliiiir  th"  opnositio'i  of  ihe  LacdsemnniarK. 

Thi'  coiinaml  of  th"  armies  of  Greece,  of  which  the  Lacedaemuniansliad  been  in  poiseition from 
the  hitfle  iif  Thernnoiiyliei  is  transferred  to  the  Athenians. 

Pindar  H  >Mrislie<!  a'lont  this  time. 

Pansatpa"!,  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian?,  accused  of  holding  secret  intelligence  with  Xerxet,  is 
l)nf  to  d  ath. 

Th^niistocles.  the  \th='nian  een'-ral,  is  a'ons»d  of  having  had  a  share  in  Pausanias's  plot  and 
tal\''s  refntj^  witli   Adnetns.  kitJi;  of  tht^  ^lol()';sians. 

S)i)lioeles  and  E'iri|)i(le<  anpear  in  Gr-ece  a')  nit  this  time. 

XTxes  is  killed  hv  Aitshanes    the  captain  of  his  guards. 

Artax-rxes.  siirnanied  Longinanus,  succeeds  him.  Themistocles  takes  refuge  in  his  court  the 
first  year  of  liis  rt'iirn. 

Cimnn  receives  the  command  of  the  armies  at  Athens.  The  year  following  he  defeats  the  Per 
■iiaTs,  and  lak'-sth^ir  fl^et  nessr  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon. 

Birth  of  thf"  lii>itori/»n  Thneydides. 

Or  at  Eirthquake  at  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  \rchidamus,  which  makes  way  for  a  sedition  of  the 

HrtlotS. 

Birth  of  SncratPs. 

p^i-lpjog  hegins  to  distinguish  hims"lf. 

Phidias.  faTioiis  for  his  skill  in  architecture  and  sculpture. 

Ditfer-nce  !»nd  misnnd-rsian  ling  between  the  Atltenians  and  Lacedsemoniani,  occasioned  by  the 
alfiont  oft-red  to  the  Atheniios  by  th>-  Lacedaemonians,  in  semling  back  their  troops,  after  having 
called  in  their  aid  against  the  Mess'^nians  and  Helots.  Some  time  after,  and  in  constqueuce  of  this 
quarrel,  Ci^ion  is  banish  d  by  the  ostrficism. 

Esdras  obtains  a  commission  from  Artaxerxes  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  with  all  that  are  willing 
to  follow  him. 

Themistocles  puts  an  end  to  his  life  at  Magnesia. 

Herodicus  of  Sicily,  chief  of  the  sect  of  physicians  called  Ckixir-^nAy,.  Hippocrates  was  his 
disciple. 

The  Egyptians  supported  by  the  Athenians,  revolt  against  Artaxerxes. 

Df^bat  of  the  Persian  armv  in  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  and  Athenians  are  defeated  in  their  turn;  in  consequence  of  which  all  Egypt 
returns  to  its  obedience  to  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians  retire  to  Danarus,  where  they  sustain  a 
siege  of  a  year. 

Bittle  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  where  the  Athenians  beat  the  Spartans,  who  were  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Tht-bans. 

Nehemiah  obtains  permission  frof.i  Artaxerxes,  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 

Birth  of  Xenophon. 

Cimon,  recalled  from  banishment  after  five  years'  absence;  reconciles  the  Athenians  and  Spar 
tans,  and  makes  them  conclude  a  triice  of  five  years. 

End  of  fb-  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians,  which  had  continued  from  the  burning  of 
Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  fifty-one  years. 

D  ath  of  Ci'non 

The  LacMl^nonians  conclude  a  truce  for  thirty  years  with  the  Athenians.  The  latter  ioon 
break  it  by  n"w  ent^'mriz-^s. 

E-np-doclt-s,  tht-  Pythagorean  nbilosnpher,  flourished  about  this  time. 

Myron,  tliefaiious  scniptor  of  Atltens. 

Pericles  makes  war  with  the  Samians,  and  takes  the  capital  of  their  island,  after  a  siege  of  nine 
months. 

Z-n\i«,  the  famous  paintT,  disciple  of  Apollodorus.  Parphasius,  his  rival,  lived  at  the  same  time. 

Ari«'ooh)iies.  t'le  conic  poet. 

Bir'h  ot   Isoerit  s.  ... 

War  between  the  Corinthians  and  the  pennle  of  Coreyra.  The  Athenians  engage  in  it  in  favor 
of  the  Cofcyrians.  The  inhabitants  of'Potidaea  declare  on  the  side  of  Corinth  against  Athens. 
Alcibiades  begins  to  aop-ar  in  this  war,  which  occasions  that  oS  Peloponnesus. 

Scopas,  archit-ct  and  sculptor. 

Begintiiog  of  the  Peloponnesinn  war.     It  coniinnes  27  years. 

A  ferrible  plague  rages  in  Attica.  The  physician  Hippocrates  distinguishes  himself  by  his  ex 
tra  rdinary  cave  o!  the  sick. 

DeHtb  of  Pr rides. 

The  Licedaem')nivins  besiege  PInfaea. 

Plato,  founder  of  iheanci-nt  academy. 

De^ith  of  Artaxerxes.     X-rxes  his  son  succeeds  him.     He  reign*  only  fortynve  days. 

Sogdiaiins  puts  Xerxes  to  death,  and  causes  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king  in  his  stead.  His 
reign  continues  only  six  momhs. 

Ochus,  known  uiid.  r  the  name  of  Darius  Nothus,  rids  himself  of  Sogdianus,  and  succeeds  him. 

The  Athe'iians,  under  Nicias,  make  themselves  masters  of  Cyibera.  _  cr      a  k 

Thucydides  is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  whose  army  he  commanded,  for  having  suliered  Am- 
phipolis  to  be  taken.  ,  •       i  •  i 

Polygnotus,  famed  particularly  for  his  painting  in  the  portico  called  Ilot it i>.>)  at  Athens,  in  which 
he  represented  the  principal  events  of  the   rmjan  war. 

Treaty  of  peace  concluded,  by  the  application  ot  Nicias,  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians, in  the  tenth  y^-ar  from  the  beginning  of  the  Laced«monian  war.  Alcibiades,  by  an  imposture, 
occasions  its  bein^  broken  the  following  year. 

■|"he  liaMishinent  of  Hvperbolus  puts  an  end  to  the  Ostracism. 

Alcibiades  engages  tTie  Athenians  to  assist  the  people  of  Egesta  against  the  Syracusans. 

Alcibiades,  one  of  the  generals  sent  to  Sicily  tiy  the  Athenians,  is  recalled  to  Athens  to  answer 
accusations  against  him.     He  flies  to  Sparta,  and  is  condemned  for  contumacy. 

Pisulhnes,  governor  of  Syria,  revolts  against  Darius.  The  Egyptians  do  the  same,  and  choose 
Am>rt£ns    for  their  king  who  reigns  six  years.  . 

Alcioiades,  to  avoid  the  envy  his  great  actions  bad  drawn  upon  him  at  Sparta,  throws  himself  int( 
the  arms  of  Tissaphernes,  one  of  the  king  of  Persia's  satraps.  The  Laced«monians,  by  the  help  of 
Tissaphernes,  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  .vith  the  king  of  Persia. 

Alcibiades  is  re-called  to  Ashens.  His  return  occasions  the  abolition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who 
had  been  invested  with  supreme  authority.  ^ 
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Darius  gives  Cyrus,  bis  youngest  son,  the  government  in  chief  ot  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 

Lysander  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  defeats  the  Atht  nians  near  Ephesns.  In 
consequence  of  that  defeat,  Alcibiades  is  deposed,  and  ten  generals  are  ntiminated  to  succeed  him. 

Callicratidas  is  invested  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  room  of  Lysander,  from  whom  the 
Lacedceoionians  had  taken  it.    He  is  killed  in  a  sea-iight  near  the  Argiiiusae. 

Lysander  is  restored  to  the  command  of  the  Laceduenionian  army.  He  gains  a  famoui  victory  OTer 
the  Athenians  at  iEgospotamus. 

Conon,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  forces,  r-etires  after.his  defeat  to  Evagoras.king  of  Cyprus 

Lysander  makes  himself  master  of  Athei>s,  changes  the  fotm  of  the  goverument,  and  establiihei 
thirty  archons.  commonly  called  the  thirty-tyrants. 

End  of  the  Peleponnesian  war. 

Death  of  Darius  Nothus.  Arsaceshis  son  succeeds  him,  and  takes  thenameof  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

Cyrus  the  younger  intends  to  assassinate  his  brother  Artaxerxes«  His  design  being  discovered,  be 
IS  sent  to  the  maritime  provinces,  of  which  he  was  governor. 

Interview  of  Cyrus  the  younger  an<l  Lysander  at  Sardis. 

Thrasyhulus  expels  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  retstalilishes  its  liberty. 

Cyrus  the  younger  prepares  for  a  war  with  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus  the  younger  at  Cunaxa,  toHowcd  by  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Death  of  Socrates. 

Laceda;mon  declares  war  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabasus* 

Beginning  of  Amyntas,  kii  g  of  Macedonia,  lather  of  Philip. 

Agesilaus  is  elected  king  ot  Sparta.  The  year  following  he  goes  to  Attica,  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks 
settled  there. 

Lysander  quarrels  with  Agesilaus.snd  undertakes  to  change  the  order  of  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

The  army  of  rissaphernes  is  defeased  near  Scrdis  by  Agesilaus. 

Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  enter  into  a  league  against  Lacedirmon,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
Persians.  Athens  enters  into  the  same  league  soon  after.  Agesilaus  is  recalled  by  the  Ephori  to  the 
assistance  of  his  country. 

The  fli  et  of  the  Lacedaemonians  is  defeated  near  Cnidos  by  Pbarnabasus,  and  Conon  the  Athenian, 
\yho  commanded  that  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  Agesilaus  defeats  the  Thebans  almost  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  plains  of  Coronea.  " 

Conon  rebuilds  the  wails  of  Athens, 

Peace,  disgraceful  to  the  Greeks,  concluded  with  the  Persians  by  Antalcidas  the  Lacedaemonian. 

Artaxerxes  attacks  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  with  all  his  forces,  and  gains  a  signal  victory  over 
him. 

It  is  followed  by  the  siege  of  Salamin,  which  is  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Expedition  of  Artaxerx*s  against  the  Candusians. 

Birth  of  Aristotle,  founder  of  the  Peripatetics. 

The  Lacedaemonians  declare  war  against  the  city  of  Olynthust 

Birth  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

Phaebidas,  on  his  way  to  the  sitge  of  Olynthus,  at  the  head  of  part  of  the  army  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, makes  him»elf  master  of  the  citadel  of  ThebeSk 

Birth  of  D.  mosth<  nes- 

Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of  the  other  exiles,  kills  the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  and  retakes  the  citadel. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon  undertakes  to  reduce  Egypt,  which  had  thrown  off  his  yoke  for  soii»e  years 
He  employs  above  two  years  in  making  preparation  lor  that  war. 

Death  of  Amyntss,  king  of  Macedonia-  Alexander,  his  eldest  son,  succeeds  him.  He  reigns  only 
two  years.     Perdiccas  ascends  the  throne  next,  and  reigns  14  years. 

Death  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.     Nicucles,  his  son,  succeeds  hrm. 

Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  defeat  the  Laceda; 
mu!>iatis. 

Expedirion  of  Ptiopidas  against  Alexander,  tyrawt  of  PhersR,     He  goes  to  Macedonia,  to  termi 
nate  the  differences  between  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy,  son  of  Amyntas,  concerning  the  crown.     He 
carries  Philip  with  him  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage.     He  is  killed  in  a  battle  which  he  tights  with  the 
tyrant  of  Ph-rte. 

Battle  of  Mantinea.  Epaminondas  is  killed  in  it,  after  having  secured  the  victory  to  the  Thebans 
The  Laced<cmonians  send  Agesilaus  to  aid  Tachos,  king  of  Eaypt,  against  Artaxerxes.     He  de 
thrones  Tacbns,  and  gives  the  crown  to  Nectanebus.     He  dies  on  his  return  from  that  expedition. 
Death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.    Oc-hus  his  son  succeeds  him. 
Philip  ascends  the  throne  of  Macedonia.     He  makes  a  captious  peace  with  the  Athenians. 

T/ie  history  of  the  Cappadocians  hegins  at  this  Hme,  the  chronology  of  ivhose  kings  I  shall  gii^e  after  that 
of  Alexander's  Successors.     I  shall  annex  to  it  that  of  (he  Parthia7is,  and  oj' the  kings  of  Fontus. 

War  of  the  allies  with  the  Athenians.    It  continued  three  years. 

Philip  besieges  and  takes  Amphipolis. 

Revolt  of  Artabasus  against  Ochus  king  of  Persia. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Demosthenes  appears  in  public  for  the  first  time,  and  encourages  the  Athenians,  who  were  alarm 
ed  by  the  preparstioiis  for  war  making  by  the  king  of  Persia. 

Beginning  of  the  sacred  war. 

D'-aih  of  Mausolns,  king  of  Caria. 

Philip  makes  himeelf  master  of  the  city  of  Methone. 

Artemisia,  widow  of  Mansolus.to  whom  she  had  succeeded,  takes  Rhodes. 

Philip  attf  inpts  to  seize  Thermopylae  in  vain. 

Successful  exp*-dition  of  Ochns  against  Plicenicia,  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  Egypt. 

Nectanebus,  the  last  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  is  obliged  to  fly  into  Ethiopia,  from 
whencf  he  never  returns. 

Death  of  Plato. 

Philip  makes  himself  master  of  Olynthus. 

Philip  seizes  Thermopyia.",  and  part  of  Phocis.  He  causes  himself  to  be  admitted  into  the  sum 
ber  of  the  Amt'.hictyons 

Oration  of  Demosthenes  concerning  the  Chersonesus,  in  favour  of  Diopithus. 

The  Ath(  jiians  send  aid  under  Pliocion  to  the  cities  of  Perinihus,  and  Byzantium,  besieged  by 
Philip.     That  prince  is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

Philip  is  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  in  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons.  He  makes 
himself  master  of  Elataea. 

Battle  of  Cheronaea,  wherein  Philip  defeats  the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans,  who  had  entered 
into  a  league  against  him.  .. 
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Ochus,  kin^ut  Persia,  is  poisoned  by  Bagoas  Ins  iavonle.  Arses  his  sou  succeeds  tiini,  and  reigns 
otily  tlirre  y.  ars. 

Fliilip  caiist^s  himstif  to  be  declared  general  of  the  Greeks,  against  the  Persians.  The  samp 
y^ar  lie  rc-pndiates  his  wife  Olympias.  His  son  Alexand:«r  attends  her  into  Kpirus,  from  whence 
he  goes  to  lUyria, 

Philip's  drath.     Alexander  his  son,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  succeeds  him. 

Arses,  king  of  Pi-rsia,  is  assassinated  by  Bagoas.     Darius  Codon)anus succeeds  liim, 

'Ihebes  taken  and  d  stroyed  by  Alexa'nder.  H*-  causes  himself  to  be  declared  generaliisimo  of 
the  Greeks  »g<«inst  the  Pt-rsians  in  a  diet  assembled  at  Corinth. 

Alexaiidf-r  sets  out  (orPtrsia. 

Battle  of  the  Gianicm,  followed  with  the  conquest  of  almost  ail  Asia  Minor. 

Alexander  is  seized  at  Tarsus  with  a  dangerous  illness,  from  liaving  bathed  in  the  riTcr  Cydnus. 
He  is  cured  in  a  few  days. 

Battle  of  Issus. 

Alt^xander  mak«  himself  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months. 

Appelles,  one  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  antiquity.  Aristides  and  Protogenes  were  hii  co» 
tmiporarit-s. 

Alexander  goes  to  Jerusalem.  He  makes  himself  master  of  Gaza,  and  soon  after  of  all  Egypt. 
He  wrnt  alter  this  conquest  to  the  temple  of  Jupiier  Ammon,  and  at  his  return  built  the  city  of 
Alexandria. 

Battle  of  Arbela.    It  is  followed  by  the  taking  of  Arbela.  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis. 

Darius  is  seized  and  laden  with  chains  by  Bessos,  and  soon  alter  assassinated.  His  death  puts 
an  eml  to  the  Persian  enipite,  which  had  subsisted  two  hundred  and  six  years  from  its  toundatiun 
under  Cyrus  the  Grent. 

The  Laeed;c  iionians  revolt  against  the  Macedonians.  Antipater  defeats  them  in  a  battle,  where- 
in Agis  tlieir  king  is  killed. 

Thalestiis,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  to  see   Alexander  at  Zadracarta. 

Philotas,  aiM  Parmenio  his  father,  suspected  of  having  -  nspired  with  others  against  Alexander 
are  nut  to  dratli. 

B"ssus  is  brought  to  Alexander,  and  sooti  after  put  to  death. 

Alexander,  alter  having  subdued  the  Sogdians  and  Bactrians,  builds  a  city  upon  the  laxarateJ, 
to  which  he  giv<s  his  n.ime. 

Embassy  o!  the  Scythians  to  Alexander,   followed  by  a  victory  gained  by  him  over  that  people. 

Lysippus  of  bicyon,  a  lamous  sculptor,  flourished  about  this  time. 

Alr-xaiider  makes  himself  master  ol  the  rocky  eminence  of  Oxns. 

Clitus  is  killed  by  Alexander  at  a  feast  in  iMaracanda.  The  death  of  Callisthenes  happened  soon 
after. 

Alexander  marries  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes. 

Alexander's  entrance  into  India.     He  gains  a  great  victory  over  Porus  in  passing  the  Hydaspes. 

On  the  renionstrmices  of  his  army,  Alexander  determines  to  march  back. 

The  city  \>i  Oxadrycffi  taken.     Alexander  it»  great  dangrr  there. 

Alexander's  marriage  with  Statira,  tlie  eldest  daughter  of  Darius. 

Revolt  of  Harpaliis,  whom  Alexander  had  made  governor  of   B<i'.)ylon. 

Demosthenes  is  banished  for  having  received  presents,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  corrupted  by 
Harpalus. 

Death  of  Hephapstion  at  Ecbatana 

Menander,  the  inventor  of  the  new  comedy,  lived  about  this  time. 

Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon,  dies  there,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years  and  eight  months. 
Aridieus,  that  prince's  natural  brother,  is  declared  king  in  his  stead.  The  regency  of  the  kingdom 
IS  given  to  Perdiccas. 

The  generals  divide  the  provinces  among  themselves.  From  this  division  commences  the  era 
of  the  empire  of  the  Lagidei  in  Egypt. 

The  Athenians  revolt,  and  engage  the  states  of  Greece  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them.  De- 
mosthenes is  recalled  from  banishment. 

Antipator  is  besieged  in  Lamia  by  the  Athenians,  and  is  forced  to  surrender  by  capitulation. 
He  soon  after  seizes  Athens,  and  puts  a  garrison  into  it. 

Death  of  Demosthenes. 

Alexander's  magniticesit  funeral. 

Perdiccas  puts  Eumenes  in  possession  of  Coppadocia. 

League  of  Ptolemy,  Craterus,  Antipater,  and  Antigonus.  against  Perdiccas  and  Eumenei. 

Drath  of  Craterus. 

Unfortunate  end  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt.    Antipater  succeeds  him  in  the  regency  of  the  empire. 

Eumenes  defeated  by  Antigonus;  shuts  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Nora,  where  he  sustains  a 
siege  of  a  year. 

Ptolemy  makes  himself  master  of  Jerusalem. 

Death  of  Antipater.     Polysperchon  succeeds  him. 

Phocion's  condemnation  and  death  at  Athens. 

Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  seizes  Athens,  and  settles  Deraetrias  Phalereus  there  to  govern 
the  republic. 

Oiympias  the  mother  of  Alexander,  causes  Aridaeus  and  Eurydice  his  wife  to  be  put  to  death,  as 
she  herself  is  soon  after,  by  order  of  Cassander. 

Eumenes  is  delivered  up  to  Antigonus  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  put  to  death. 

Antigonus  takes  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  months.  Demetrius  his  son,  surnaraed  Poliorcetes 
begins  to  appear. 

Zeno  institutes  the  sect  of  the  Stoics  at  Athens. 

Seleucus  makes  himself  master  of  Babylon  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

At  this  expedition  of  Seleucus  against  Babylon,  begins  the  famous  era  of  the  Seleucides,  called  by 
the  Jews  the  era  of  contracts. 

Ptolemy  retires  into  Egypt,  and  carries  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Phcenicia  and  Juds 
thither  along  with  him. 

Cassander  causes  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  to  be  put  to  death. 

Polysperchon  puts  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  his    njothcr  Berenice,  to  death. 

Ophelias,  governor  of  Libya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  and  reestablishes  the  Democratlcal  go- 
vernment.    Ihe  same  year   he  makes  himself  master  of  Saiamin,  and  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  commanded  at  Athens,  retires  to  Thebes.  The  Athenians  throw  down 
his  statues,  and  condemn  him  to  death. 
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Fei'sian.i  and  Greeks. 


Aijiigouus,  and  his  son  Dentetnus,  a^suine  tlie  title  ol  kings.  The  othrr  princts  lollow  their  ex- 
aiiipie,  ami  du   thf  Siiiiif. 

Aitiigunus,  to  make  the  most  of  his  son's  victory  in  Cyprus,  undertakes  to  deprive  Ptolemy  o> 
Eg:y|)t.      I'hat  expedition  does  not  suecetd. 

PtoUmy  the  astronomer  tixes  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  King  of  Egypt,  on  the  7th 
of  Noveniht-r  ol  this  yt-ar. 

Demttrius  Polioreetes  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  which  he  is  forced  to  raise  a  year  after. 

Tiie  Rhodians  employ  the  money  raist-d  by  the  sale  of  the  maciiines  which  Demetrius  had  used 
in  the  siege  of  their  city,  and  had  given  them  as  a  present,  in  erecting  tiie  lamous  Colossus,  called 
the  Colossus  of  Rliodes, 

J)emttrius  Poliurcetes  is  declared  general  of  all  the  Greeks,  by  the  states  of  Greece  assembled 
at  the  isthmus. 

Ptoltmy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  enter    into  a  league  against   Antigonus,   and 

Demetrius  his  son. 
Battle  ot  Ipsus,  wherein  Antigonus  is  defeated.      It  is  followed  by  the  division  of  the  empire  of 

Ait.xaiKl.ramoi:g  the  lour  allied  princes. 
ArctsiJHUs,  founder  of  the  midiile  ac-ademy. 

There  ts  stic/i  a  cunucxiun  betxieen  the  events  which  happened  in  the  fnur  empires  formed  out  of 
Alexander^;  t/tat  it  is  inipossihle  to  separate  them:  funchirh  reason  I  shall  liispose  them  all  in  one 
column,  acccrdiiig  to  the  plan  I  have  fdloxoed  in  treating  them  in  the  boaij  tf  my  history.  I  shall 
Jirst  givea  table,  u-hith  contains  otdy  (he  kings  t/mt  reigned  in  each  if  tliust  kingtloms. 
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Hyrin 


Pioitmy  boier. 


Ptolemy  Phila 
delphui. 
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ae«cui;U4  Nica- 


Macedunic 


Thrace  and  Bithynia. 


Cassander- 

Philip  and  Alexander,  the 
sons  lit  Cassander,  dispute  thi 
kingdom,  and  possess  it  almost 
tiller  years, 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Pjrrhus  and  Lysimachus. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  a  very  sbori 
time. 


L>;siiuacliu$. 


Egypt. 


Lysimachus  dipj  in  battle 
After  his  death  his  duminioiu 
are  dis^memht  red  ami  cea>e 
to  forni  a  distinct  kihgdnni. 


Ptolemy  Evergetes. 


Ptolemy  Philopator. 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
Ptolemy  Philoraeter. 


Syrir:. 


Aiuiuchus  buler. 


Antioehus  Theos. 
Seleucus  CuUiiitcus. 


Seleucus  Ceraunus. 
Antiuclius  the  Great. 


Seleucui  Philopator. 


Miiceaunia. 


I'luiemy  Ctrauiiiis.  Itis  bro- 
ther Milejiger  reigned  iouie 
time  alt>  r  him. 

Sosiheiies. 

Ajiiigoiius  Gonatus. 


Demetrius,   son  of  Antigonus 
Guiiatiis. 
Antigonus  Dosun. 


Philip. 


Perseus,   the  last  king  of  the 
Macedonians. 


E^pyt. 


Ptolemy  Pbyteoa. 


Ptolemy  Lathyru*. 

A]exand«r  I.  brother  of  Latbyrut, 


Alexander  I L  son  of  Alexander  L 

Ptolemy  Auletc  I- 

Bt-rei.icp,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Auletes, reigns 
some  time  in  bis  stead;  alter  which  that  prince 
;«  restored. 

Cleopatra  reigns  at  first  with  her  eldest  brother, 
then  with  Ptolemy,  ber  youngest  brother,  and  at 
last  alone. 


Syria. 


Antioehus  Epipham  s. 

Antioehus  Eupator. 

Demetrius  Sott  r. 

Alexander  Bala. 

Demetrius  Nicator. 

Antiuclius  1  heos,  the  son  of  Bala,  teizei  part  of 
Syria,      l  ryphon  dots  the  same  soon  alter. 

Antioehus  Sidetes  puts  Tryphun  to  death,  and 
reigns  ill  his  stead. 

Zebia  succeeds  Demetrius  Nicator. 

Seleucus  the  son  of  Nicator 

Antioehus  Gripus. 

Antioehus  the  Cyzicenian  divide*  the  kingdom 
with  Grypus. 

St-leucus,  son  of  Grypnt. 

Antioehus  Eusebes. 

Antioehus,  second  son  of  Grypui. 

Philip,  third  son  of  Grypus. 

Demetrius  Eucheres,  tourih  son  of  Grypui. 

Antiuclius  Diunysius,  lifth  son  of  Grypus. 

The  tour  last  named  kings  reigned  succesiively 
with  Eusebes. 

Tigranrt,  during  fourteen  year% 

Antioehus  Asiaticuh 
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Sflt-ucus,  king  of  Syria,  b'lild*  Atitiucli. 
Athens  rftiists  10  rifiive  D  .mtiiiis  PoliorcettJ. 

Dt-ath  ot  CassantJr  I- king  i)f  Maci  don  Phili,)  Iim  son  succf-eds  him.  He  reiE^ns  only  one  year, 
and  is  succt-ed  'I  by  Alfxand  r  his  brother.  Abuut  this  ti  ne  Pyrrhus,  king  o(  Kpirtis,  espouses  An- 
cigiiii'-,  o(  the  house  of  Ftoleniy,  and  returns  into  his  dominions,  out  of  which  he  had  been  driven 
b)  the  Molussi. 

Dem  tiius  Poliorcetes  retakes  Athens.  Lysinri -chus  and  Ptolemy,  almost  at  the  same  time,  de- 
prive liini  ()(  all  lie  possessed. 

Deai-trius  put*  to  drath   Alexaider  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had  called   him  in  to  his  aid,  and 
seizt  s    Ins  dominions,  whrre  he  reigns  seven  years. 
Fiiundition  (if  the  eny  ofSeleucia  by  Si  leucus. 

P>rrl'us  and  Ljsiniacb'is  take  Macedonia  from  Demetrius.  The  latter  dies  miserably  the  year 
following  in  prisoi  • 

Ptolemy  Sjter,kiiig  of  Egypt,  resigns  the  throne  to   his  son   Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
Foundation  oJ  'lir- kiiigdu  n  of  Pergauius  by  Phijt-taerus. 

D.  meirins  Plmltrens  i»  shut  usiin  a  lort  by  order  of  Pl'i'adelpbtis,  and  kills  himself  ihfre. 
Sriencus  N(catiir,  king  o»  Syria,  declnres  war  against  L)siMiachns.  kir.g  of  Maci  cluiiii. 
Lysi'Machus  is  ki  I  d  in  a  ha'tl-  in    P/irygia.     S  It  uens    i  ni-rs   Macedonia  to    take  possession  of 
the  kingoni.     He  is  assassinated  there  by  Ceraunus.     Antinclius    ioter.  his  son,  succeeds  him   in 
the  k  ngdoni  of  S\r'a. 

Craunus,  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  himself,  puts  the  two  children  of  Lysimachui 
by    Arsinoeto  ilealh.  and  liainshes  her  into  Samoihiacia. 

The  republic  of  the  Achseaiis  rtsumes  its  ancient  lorm,  which  it  had  lost  under  Philip  and  Alex 
a  der. 

P>rrhiis.  king  of  Epiriis,  called  in  by  the  Tarentines,  enters  Italy  to  make  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans. He  gives  theiM  battle  for  the  tirst  time  n' ht  Heraclea,  where  the  advantage  is  entirely  on 
his  side.     He  is  again  snccesstui  in  a  second  battle  fought  'he  yar  folf .wing. 

Irruption  of  ihc  Ganis  into  Macedonia.  Ceraunus  gives  them  battle,  in  which  he  i*  killed. 
Mefager  his  brotlier  succeeds  him. 

Pyrrhtis  abandons  Ita.y,  and  goes  to  Sicily,  which  he  conquers. 

Sosthriies  drives:  be  GanIs  out  of  Macedonia.     He  is  made  king  there,  and  reigns  two  years. 
Attempt  of  the  Gauls  upon  the  teoiple  of  Drl|)hos. 

t'loUiiiy    Philad.  lpliu<.  king  of  Egypt,  Causes  the  holy   Scriptnres  to  he  translated  into   Greek 

Death  of  Sostlienes.     Antig onus  Gonatus.  son  of  Poliorcctes.  who  reigned  afttrwards  during  ten 

years    in  Greece,  makes   himself  king  ot  Macei'onia    in  his  steafi.     Antiochus.  king  ot  Syria,  dit 

putes  the  posse>sion  of  it  with  him.     Th^ir  ditf  rence    terminates  by  -he    marriage  of  Antigonus 

with  Pbila,  the  daughter  of  Siratanice  atid  Seleucus. 

Antioelius  df^feMts  the  GanU  in  a  t  loody  battle,  and  delivers  the  country  from  their  oppressions 
By  this  victory  he  acquires  the  name  of  Suter. 

Pjrrhus  returns  into  Italy,  and  is  defeated  by  the  Romans.  He  goes  to  Macedonia,  where  he 
atticks  anil  defeats  Amigonus. 

Ptol my  Philadrlphus,  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  the  Romans,  sends  an  embassy  to  them 
to  denianJ  their  amity. 

Pyrrhus  undertakes  the  siege  of  Sparta,  and  cannot  reduce  it.  He  is  killed  the  next  year  at  the 
siege  ot  Argos. 

Antigonus  Gonatus  makes  himself  master  of  Athens,  which  had  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
Laced'csnionians  against  him. 

Ai.antidas  makes  hiiHself  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  after  ha\ing  put  Clinias  its  governor  to  death. 
Magus,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  revolts  against  Ptolemy  Philadtlphus. 
Death  of  Pbiletperus,  king  and  founder  of  Pergamus.     Eumenes  his  nephew  succeeds  him. 
Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria  causes  his  son  Antiochus  to  be  proclaimed  king.    He  dies  soon  after 
Btrosus  of  Babylon,  the  historian  lived  about  this  time. 
Accommodation  between  Magus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus- 
War  between  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Aratus,  the  sou  of  Clinias, delivers  Sicyon  from    tyranny,  and  unites  it  with  the  Achffian  league 
Arsaces  revolts  against  Agathocles,  goven-or  for  Antiochus  in  the  country  of  the  Partliians.   About 
the  same  time  Theodorus   governor  of  Bactriana  revolts,  and  causes  himself  to  be  declared  king 
of  that  province. 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war, 
By  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  Antiochus  repudiates  Laodice,  and  marries  Berenice, 
Ptolemy's  daughttrj 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  endeavours  to  revive  the  ancient  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Leonidas,  his 
colleague,  is  deposed  for  refusing  to  consent  to  it.  Cleombrotus,  his  son  in-law,  reigns  in  his  stead. 
Death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Evergetes  his  son  succeeds  him. 
Appolloniusof  Rhodes,  auihor  of  a  poem  upon  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
Antiochus,  surnamed  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  is  poisoned  by  his  wife  Laodice.  She  afterwards 
causes  her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  to  be  declared  king. 

Berenice,  and  her  sou  by  Antiochus,  are  assassinatid  by  Laodice. 

Ptolemy  Eveigetes,  Berenice's  brother,  undertakes  to  revenge  her  death.  He  makes  himsell 
master  of  a  great  part  of  Syria. 

The  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  enter  into  an  alliance  to  aid  the  king  of  Syria  against  Pto- 
lemy Everg.  tes. 

Aratus  makes  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth. 

Leonidas  is  restored  at  Sparta,  Cleombrotus  sent  into  banishment,  and  Agis  put  to  death. 
Drath  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedonia.     Demetrius  his  son  succeeds  him. 
Seleucus,  king  of  Syria  enters  into  a  war  with  Antiochus   Hierax  his  brother.     Ihe  latter  has 
the  advantage  in  a  battle  near  Ancyra  in  Galatia. 

Death  of  Eumenes  kingot  Pergamus-     Attalus  his  cousin  german  succeeds  him. 
Eratosthenes,  the  Cyrenian,  is  made  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 
Joseph,  nephew  of  the  higb-priest  Onias,  is  sent  ambassador  to  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 
Death  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.    Antigonus,  guardian  of  Philip,  son  of  Densetriui  sac 
cetds  him. 

Polycletus  of  Sicyon,  a  famous  sculptor. 

Seleucus,  king  of  Syri*,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  A  rsaces,  king  of  the  Partbiani. 
Cleomeiies,  kingot  Sjiarta,  gains  a  great  victcryover  the  Achipais  and  Aratus. 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  king  ot  Syria,  dies  among  the  Partliians  of  a  fall  from  a  horsr,    Seleneas 
Ceraunus  his  eldest  srn  succeeds  him. ______^ . — 
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Alexander's  Successors. 


AntioL-hus  Hiirax  is  asiassinattcl  by  tliif ves  on  Kavinir  Ej;)  |'t. 

Arams  ill  Itats  Arisiippu,  tj  iMnt  of  Arjjos.  He  pit  vaiU  Upon  l.ysiades,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis 
to  iviiuiiiicv  iiir- tj  raiiii)-,  and  oBust's  his  eiiy  to  t)iter  iiuo  t!ie  Aeliu^Hit  I  ague. 

Till-  Uonians  >f ml  a  taunus  tmhassy  into  Grei  te,  to  impart  to  the  Greeks  tlie  treaty  they  had 
latel)  coiielu  Uri  with  tlie  llljrians.  The  Corinihiaiis  deilaie  by  a  pubiic  decree,  that  they  shall 
b-  admiiiedto  purtake  in  the  celeuratioii  of  the  l^tiiiniaii  games.  Tlie  Athenians  also  grant  them 
the  fre  dtiii  ol  Attn  us 

Aiuigonns,  ki  gi.f  Macedon,  by  the  intrigues  of  Aratus,  is  called  in  to  aid  the  Achaeans  against 
i'c  Lamella  niuiiians- 

CkuMu  lies,  kiiij;ot  Megalopolis. 

Battle  ot  ijeiasia.  followed  with  the  taking  of  Sparta  by  Antigonns. 

Ut'.tli  of  Seieutus  Ceraunus,  king  of  Syria.  Antioelius  his  brother  surnamed  the  Great,  sue 
v-eds  him. 

1  lie  V.OI.OSSIIS  of  Kht^des  is  thrown  down  by  a  great  ear'-hquake. 

Diaihoi   Fiolemy  Kvergetes,  king  «)f  Egypt.     Pioleniy  Philopater  succeeds  him. 
1  he  /Eiol)an>  gain  a  great  viciory  at  <.'a()h}ie  over  ihe  Achaeans. 

Aiiuotlius  reduces  Moion  and  Alexander,  who  had  levolted  against  him  two  years  before,  the 
tiisc  ill   *lcdia,  ihestcund  in  I'cisia. 

jJeaili  of /Vimgijiius,knii;  of  IVJaeedon.     Philip,  the  son  of  Dt>^metrins,  succeeds  h»m. 

Cieomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  dies  lu  Egypt-  The  Lacedaemonians  elect  Age»ipolis  and  Lycurgus 
to  succeed  h;m. 

Wai  of  the  allies  Willi  the  iEiolians,  in  favour  of  the  Acha?aiis. 

Heiiiiias,  prune  ni.ii.s'.er  i,f  Auaoclius,  is  put  to  dea  h  b\  that  prince's  order. 

BuUlcot  Kaplua,  between   I'loleiii)  king  of  Eg\  pt,  and  Antioelius  king  of  Syria. 

1  itai\  uf  peace  bei  .\eea  Ph.lip  king  of  Mactdoa  a  d  the  Acha.'ans  on  the  Oi.e  side,  and  the  jEto- 
iians  on  the  uiiici,  >-vliitn  puis  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies- 

Antioelius  besieges  Aeliaeus,  who  had  revolted,  in  Sardis,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years  he  is  de- 
live.ed  up  b>  the  treaclurj  oi  a  Cretan. 

Hannibars  alliance  u  .m  Philip  k  ng  of  Macedon. 

Pli.l.p  receives  a  eons  deralile  bow  fioin  the  Romans  at  the  siege  of  Apollonia. 

I  ainca-e-,fi)under  ol  a  new  acadeni). 

Auuociiusuudeit..kes  to  reduce  ilie  province  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  em- 
pire, and  crt'eeis  it  in  the  space  of  seven  years. 

Aiiiante  of  uie  JE,  o.iaiis  iviih  the  Koinans.  Attains  king  of  Pergamus  enters  into  it.  The  Lace^ 
d<eiuuii;aiis  accede  lo   il  some  lime  utter. 

I'ainuus  i>ati  e  beiwein  Pnilip  king  of  Macedon  and  the  ^tolans  near  Elis.  Philopoemen  dis- 
linguislies  liiiiiseit  ni  U. 

tiati.e  ol  iv.aiii.nea,  wherein  Philopoemen  defeats  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  perishes  i:i 
.t.     iSab.s  .s  sei  in  Ins  pl.ue. 

1  rtaiy  of  peace  bttweeii  Philip  and  the  Romans.    All  the  allies  on  both  sides  are  included  in  it. 

Poiybiiisis  said   to  h;ive   hetii   bom  ilr.s  year. 

Ijeaili  ol  Piolci.)  Piiiiop'iier,  king  ot  Egyjit. 

Pioiemy  EpipliaiKs,  at  iiiai  time  i;n  y  live  years  old,  succeeds  him. 

League  beiweeii  Philip  ot    Macedon,  and  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  against  the  young  king  of 

Pnilip,  king  of  Macedon,  is  defeated  by  the  Rhodians  in  a  sea-fight  off  the  island  of  Chios.  That 
prinee's  cruel  aeaiiueiil  of  ihe  Cyaiieans  seems  to  be  properlj  dated  the  following  year. 

Pliilip   besieges  and  lakes  Absdos. 

Ihe  Romans  declare  war  witii  Philip.  P.  Sulpitius  is  appointed  to  command  in  it.  He  gains 
a  cuiisideiaDle  victory  near  llie  tow  n  ef  Octolopha  in  Macedon. 

Viilicus  succeeds  iulpitius  lu  the  command  of  the  army  against  Phihp.  The  year  following 
Elaininius  is   sent  lo  succeed  Villieiis. 

Aniiocius,  kuigut  yyiia,  subjects  Palestineand  Coelosyria. 

i  he  Aclia;ans  declare  toi  the  Romans  against  Philip. 

Interview  ol  Philii)  and  the  consul  Eianiinius. 

Nab  s,  is  rant  of  Spaaa,  declares  for  the  Romans.     The  Boeotians  do  the  same. 

Death  of  Aitaiiis,  king  ot  Pergamus.     Eutnenes  succeeds  him. 

Bailie  of  Cyijosceplialt,  where  ihe  Romans  gain  a  complete  victory  over  Philip. 

Treaty  of  peace  beiween  Piiiiip  and  the  Romans,  which   puts  an  end  to  the  war. 

Emba^sy  ot  ihe  Ruinaiis  to  Anuocbus  the  Greai,  in  order  to  be  assured  v^■hether  the  complaints 
aK^insi  hull  werejusiiy  foundtd. 

Coiispirairy  ot  bcopos  ihe^tolian,  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  discovered  and  punished. 

Eiamuiius  makes  war  against  NabiSjihe  ijrant  ol    Sparia. 

Philopuiuien  gums  a  considerable  advantage  over  Nabis,  near  Sparta. 

J  heitiiolaiis  resolve  lo  seize  Oemeiniis,  Ciialiis,  and  Sparia,  by  treachery  and  stratagem. 

Nabts  IS  Killed       Pliiiopoemen  makes  the  Lacedaemonians  enter  into  the  Achaean  league. 

Antioelius  goes  lo  (Jriccee  to  the  aid  ol  the  ^lohans.  The  Romans  declare  war  against  him.and 
soon  at  ler  deic-ai  him  near  the  strait  ot    1  nermopylae. 

Battle  of  Magnesia,  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war  between  the 
Romans  snd    Aniiuenus,  wlijch  had  »ub^lsted  about  two  years. 

Ihe  philosopher  PajiKiius  was    born  about  tins  tinie. 

'1  he  consul  Fulvius  forces  the  .Etolians  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  Manlius,  his  colleague,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  subjec'ts  all  the  Gauls  111  Asia.  '  °     ' 

Ihe  cruel  treatmeni  of  the  Siiariau.  by  nieir  exiles,  supported  by  Philopoemen,  happened  thi. 
vear. 

•  Antiochus  tne  Great,  king  of  Syria,  is  killed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  which  he  had  entered 
111  order  to  plunder  it.     Seieucus  Piiilopaior  succeeds  him. 

Philopcemon  is  taken  before  Messene  by  Demncrates  and  put  to  death. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  king  of  .Macedon,  is  unjustly  accused  by  his  brother  Perseus,  and  put 
todeaih. 

Death  -jf  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  king  of  Egypt.     Ptolemy  Philometer  succeeds  him. 

Death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.    Perseus  his  son  siiceeeds  him. 

Seleucus  Philopater,  king  of  Syria,  is  poisoned-  by  Heliodorus,  whom  he  had  cent  a  little  before 
to  take  Jerusalem,    lie  is  succeeded  by  Aniiochus  Epiphanes. 

Aiitiuchus  Epiphanes  causes  Onias  the  liigb-priest  of  Jerusalem  to  be  deposed,  and  sets  Jason  in 
bis  place. 

War  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philometer-  
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Alexander'' s    Successors. 


That  piiiiec  has    some  ailvantage  in  ilie  fint  battle 
^ypt.    He  maiches  afterwards  to  Jerusalem, 


The  Koiiians  dee!aie  war  !igaii»>t  I'erseus 
near  the  river t*i"iieiis. 

Aiitioclins  Epipliai  e"!  makes  himself  master  of  all    E 
where  lie  commits  iinlieaid-of  cruellies. 

llie  Alexandrians,  lu  the  room  of  IMiilometer,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Anliochus,  make 
Ptolemy  Eveig^etes,  his  joimja^er  brotlur,  kins? 

Piiilometer  is  set  at  liberty  the  same  year,  and  unites  witji  his  brother.  That  union  induces 
Antiochus  to  renew  the  war. 

Paulns  ^inilius  is  charsred  with  the  Macedonian  war,  against  Perseus.  He  pains  a  famous  vic- 
tory over  that  princt'  near  Pycliia,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  kingdom  if  Mactdon.  It  was  not  re- 
duced, however,  into  a  province  of  the  Komaii  emoiie,  till  twenty  j  eais  after. 

The  prtetor  Anicius  subjects  Illyna  in  thirty  days. 

Popiiius,  one  of  the  ambasiadors  sent  by  the  Romans  into  Egypt,  ebliges  Antiocbuf  to  quit  >t 
and  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  two  brothers. 

Antiochus,  exaspwated  at  what  hud  happened  in  Egypt,  turns  his  rage  against  the  Jews  and  sends 
.Appolionins  to  Jernsa  em. 

The  same  year  lie  publishes  a  decree  to  oblige  all  tiations  in  subjection  to  him,  to  renounce  their 
own  relig'on,  and  conform  to  his.     This  law  occasions  a  ciuel  persecution  among  the  Jews 

Antiochus  goes  in  person  to  .Ferusalem,  td  sei  his  orders  put  in  execution.  The  martyrdom  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  the  death  of  Eleazar  happened  at  that  time 

Paulus  ^nilius  abandons  the  cities  of  Epiius  to  be  plundered  by  his  army,  for  having  taken 
part  with  Perseus.  The  Achaeans,  susiiected  of  having  favoured  that  prince,  are  sent  to  Home  to 
give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  'Mie  sen  ite  banish  them  into  different  towns  of  Italy.  fron> 
whence  they  aie  not  siitfertd  to  letiirii  hon^e  till  seventeen  years  after.    rolyb;us  was  of  this  number. 

Priisias,  king  of  Bithynia,  goes  to  Konie.    Eumcnes  kingof  Pergamus  is  iir)t  permitted  to  enter  it 

Death  ot  Mattathias.  Judas  his  son  succeeds  him,  and  giiins  many  victories  over  the  generals  of 
Antiochus. 

Antiochus  Eiiiphanes  is  repulsed  before  Elyniais,  where  he  intended  to  plunder  the  temple.  He 
marches  towards  Judsea, with  design  to  exterminate  the  Jews.  I'he  hand  of  God  strikes  him  on  the 
way,  and  he  dies  with  the  rfost  exquisite  torments.  Antiochus  Enpator.  his  son, succeeds  him. 

Antiochus  Enpator  maiches  against  Jerusalem.  He  is  solhi  .^fier  ohiigeil  to  return  into  Syria,  in 
order  to  expel  Philip  of  Antioch,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  his  capitai. 

DifFerenee  between  Philometer.  king  of  Egjpt,  aiid  Pliyscon,  his  brother,  which  does  not  termi 
nate  till  after  the  expiration   of  fivt  years. 

Octaviui,  ambassador  for  the   Romans  in  Syria,  is  assassinated. 

Demetrius  Soter,  theson  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  flies  from  Rome,  where  he  had  been  kept  ai  a 

hostage, to  Syria,  where  he  causes  Antiochus  Eupator   to  be  put  to  death,  and  seizes  the  throne. 

Death   of  Judis  Maceabffius. 

Demetri'.i-  is  acknowledged  king  of  Syria  by  the  Romans. 

Death  of  Eumene<,  king  of  Pertiamus.     Aualus  Philometer  succeeds  him 

War  between  Attains  and  Prusias. 

Alexander  Bala  pretends  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanss,  and  in  that  quality  attempti  to 
cause  himself  to  be  aeknowledged   king  of  Syria 

Andriscus  of  AdiamytMim  pretends  to  be  theson  of  Perseus,  and  undertakes 'o  cause  himself  to 
be  declared  king  of  Macedonia.     He  is  conquered,  taken,  and  sent  lo  Home  by  Mctellus. 

Demetrius  Soter  is  killi  d  in  a  ba  tie  between  him  and  Alexander  Bala.  His  death  leaves  the  lat- 
ter m  Dossession  of  the  empire  of  Sjr^a 

Macedon  is   rednci  d  ir'o  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire 

Troiib'es  in  Achaia  promottd  by  Di^eus  and  Critolaus.  The  commissioners  sent  thither  by  the 
Romans  are  insulted. 

Mete'lus  goes  to  Achaia,  where  he  gains  several  adv&ntgrs  over  the  Achceans.  Mummius  sue 
ceeds  him;  and.  after  a  great  battle  near  I.encopetra,  takes  Corinth,  and  entirely  demolishes  it. 

Greece  i^itdiiced  into  a  Roman  tiroviiice.  iiniier  the  name  of  the  inovince  of  Achaia. 
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TUe  sequel  of  the  history  of  t/te  kings  o''  Syria  is  7}iurh  couJi.skI;  for  xvliich  rtasun  l  shall  separate 
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Demetrius  Nicator,  son  <>f  De- 
metrius Soter,  defeats  Alexander 
Bala,  aud  ascends  the  throne. 


Demetria*  marches  against  the 
Parthians.  After  some  small  ad 
vantage,  be  is  taken  prisontr. 


Egi/pt. 


Demetrius'Nicator  reigns  again 
in  Syria. 


I     Death  of  Ptolemy   Philometer. 

Antiochus,  surnamed    Theos,!P«o'*^"'y  Physcon  his  brother  sue- 
son  of  Ha'a,  supported  by  Try- *^'^'^''*^"^* 
(ihoii,   makes  himself  master  of 
part  of  the  kingdem. 

Tryphon  gets  .lonatlian  into  his 
hands,  and  puts  hiin  to  dt^atli  at 
Ptolemais.  The  year  following  he 
murders  iiispiipd  Antochns,  and 
seizes  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  second 
son  of  Demetnus  Soter.  marries  Death  of  Attains  king  ofPer- 
Cleopatra.  ihf  Wife  of  his  brotht  r  gamiis.  Attains,  his  nephew 
Deii.etrius  XKator;andaft.r  hav- surnamed  Philometer,  succeeds 
ing  inii  Tryphon  to  death,  he  isihim.  He  reigns  5  years 
declared  king  hmself.  The  cruelties   of  Phvscon  at 

Antiochus  Sidetes  besieges  Jo    Alexandria  oblige  most  of  the  in- 
hannes    Hyrcanus  in  Jerusalem,  habitants  to  quit  the  place, 
and  takes  the  city  by  capitulation. 

(Attalus    Philometer,  king    of 

Antioches  marches  against  the  Per«amus,  at  hi<  death  leaves  hi: 
Parihians,  and  gains  many  ad-dominions  lo  the  Roman  jieople 
vantages  over  thi-m.  They  send  Audronicus  seizes  ibem.) 
back  Demetnus  the  year  follow 

(The  consul  Perpenna  defeats 
Andronicus,  and  sends  him  to 
Rome,  'i  he  kingdom  of  Perira 
luus  is  reduced  the  year  follow- 
ing into  a  Roman  province  by 
Mauius  Aquilius.) 
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Syria. 


Demetrius  U  killeil  by  Alexan- 
der Zfbina.  who  takes  liis  place, 
aiid  causrs  himself  tu  be  acknow- 
ledged king  of'iSjriij. 

Selcueus  V.  elitfst  son  of  De- 
mtiriiis  Nieator,  is  declared  king, 
ai'd  soon  attfr  killed  by  Clt-o|)a- 
ua.  Antiochus  Grypus  succeeds 
hint. 

Cleopatra  attempts  to  poison 
Grypus  and  is  poisoned  berself. 


91 


81 


65 


Death  of  Grypus.  Seleucusbis 
son  succeeds  him 


Zebina  is  defeated  by  Grypus, 
and  dies  soon  alter. 


Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian.  son 
ot  CIropatra  and  Antiochus  Si- 
detes,  takes  arms  against  Grypus. 
Hr  has  the  worst  in  the  bt-giniiing; 
but  two  years  aftt-r  oUhges  Ins 
brother  to  divide  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  with  him. 


Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian  is  de- 


Stleucus  is    deft^ated  by  Euse-^eated  and  put  to  death 
bes.  and  burned  in  Mopsuestia.    |     Antiochns  Eusebes,  the  son  of 

Antiochus,  brother  ol  SeieHcus,  the    Cyzlct^nian,  causes    himself 
and    second    son  of  Grypus,    as- to  be  declared  king.     He  marries 
sumes  the  diadem.  Hf  is  present-, Selena  the  widow  of  Grypus 
ly  after  defeated  by  Eusebes,  and 
drowotdin  the  Orontes. 

Philip,  his  brother,  third  son 
of  Grypus  succeeds  him, 

Dtmetiius  Euchares,  fourth 
son  oi  Grypus,  is  established  king 
at  Damascus,  by  the  aid  of  La- 
thyrus.  Eusebps,  defeated  by  Philip  and 

Demetrius,    retires    to    the     Par 

Demetrius   having  been  taken  thians,  who  re  estalilish  him  upon 
by  the  Parihians,  Antiochus  Dio- the  throne  two  ytars  after. 
nysius,the  fifth  son  of  Grjpus.  is 
set   upon  the  throne,  and    killed 
the  following  year. 

The  Syrians  weary  of  so  many      Eusebes  takes  refuge  in  Cilicia 
changes,  choose    Tigrancs,  king  where  he  leniaius  concealed, 
ot  Armenia,  for  their   king.     He 
reigns  fourteen  years  by  a  viceroy. 


Egypt. 

Pojicon  repndians  Cleopatra. 
his  first  wif  ,  and  marries  her 
laughter  <f  Die  Name  name.  He 
IS  soon  after  obi  ged  to  fiv,and 
and  the  Aiexand  iai'S  yiveihe  go 
vernment  to  Cleopatra,  whom  ht 
had  re|)ii(liated. 

Physcon  re-ascends  the  throne 
of  Eg)  pt. 


Physon  gives  his   datigbter  in 
marriage  toGrypus  king  of  Syria 


Death  of  Physcon,  Ptolemy 
Laihyrus  succeeds  him.  Cleupa' 
tra,  his  mother  obliges  him  to  re 
pudi;Ue  Cleopatra,  his  eldest  sis 
ler,  and  to  marry  Selena,  hi 
yonigest. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt, 
gives  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  lo 
Alexander,  her  yoiiwgest  son. 

Cbopatra  drives  L>«thyrus  out 
of  Egypt,  and  places  his  brother 
AleNander  upon  the  thnme. 

Signal  victory  of  Lathyrus  over 
Alexander  king  of  the  Jews, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

Cleopatra  forces  Lathyrus  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  and 
takes  that  city  herself. 

Cleopatra  takes  her  daughter 
Selena  from  Lathyrus,  and  makes 
her  marry  Antiochus  the  Cyzice 
Dian. 


Tigranes  recalls  Magda!us  his 
viceroy  in  Syria. 


Antiochus  Asiaticus  takes  pos- 
session of  Syria,  and  reigns  four 
years. 

Pompey  deprives  Antiochiii 
Asiaticus  of  his  dominiuns,  antJ 
reiiuces  Syria  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vincf . 


Alexander  kills  his  mother  Cle 
opatrn. 

Alexander  is  expelled,  and  dies 
soon  after.    Lathyrus  is  recalled 


Lathyrus  ruins  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  where  the  rebels,  whom 
he  had  before  defeated,  liad  taken 
refuge. 

Death  of  Lathyrus.  Alexantler 
II.  son  of  Alexamler  I.  uiider  the 
protection  of  Sy,la,is  elected  king. 

Death  of  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Biihynia.  His  kingdom  and  Cy- 
reiiaiea  are  reduced  into  Roman 
provinces  the  same  year. 

Alexander  is  driven  out  of 
Egypt.  Ptolemy  Anletes  natural 
son  ot  Lathyrus  is  set  in  his  place 


E^ijpt- 


'i  lie  Romaiia  depose  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  seize  that  island.  Cato  is  charged  with  liiat  com- 
mission. 

Pioiemy  Auletes  is  obliged  to  fly  from  Egypt.  Berenice,  the  eldest  of  his  daughters,  is  declared 
queen  in  his  stead. 

Gab-.iiiu'.  and  Antony  restore  Auletes  to  the  entire  possession  of  his  dominions. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.     He  leaves  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  son  and  his  eldest  daughter,  the 
famous  Cleopatra. 

Ponthiiins  and  Achillas,  the  young  king's  guardians,  deprive  Cleopatra  of  her  share  in  the  govern 
m  lit.  and  drive  her  out  of  Egypt. 

Death  of  ibeking  of  Egypt.    Caesar  places  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  with  Ptolemy  her  youngest 
brother. 

Cleopatra  poisons  her  brother  when  be  comes  of  age  to  share  the  sovereign  authority  according  to 
the  laws.     She  afterwards  declares  for  the  Roman  triumviri. 

Cleopatra  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.     She  gains  the  ascendant  of  him,  and  carries  him 
•with  her  to  Alexandiia 
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Ariaratlie*  I.  waj  the  fint  Uinij  of  'apixt'tncia. 
He  rfia;neil  ji)iiitl>    wiili  U\%  hr<iilu'r  Molowh' rn>-s 

Ariaratlirs  II.  son  ni  tl)»- nrst.  He  w^*  rif-jdivrd 
(if  his  ildiiiiiiioiis  liy  Prfliccat,  wh  i  >t?t  Kii  iifiir^ 
oil  the  ihront'i 

Ai-iara>li»-s  III-  afcriuls  the  throne  <ir  C«iii|>a'lo- 
cia  alter  the  death  ut  Pcrdivcdt  and  Eumeiieit. 

Ariamnes. 


^g/>yf- 


Aiitoii)  lU'.ike-  hiiii>elt' iiiaH  er  uf  Vriiit-iiia.  aiit  iiii(j«thc  K.i^  |  riMm  i  lu  C  i.  u,  :.ti:i.  C<ii>i.uiiii 
of  Cleo|»!iira  mid  nil  her  thihin  ii 

K)i|iiiii'e  between  Caesar  :iud  Aiiioiiy.  fl«op-ttra  i'.ei'oiiipMuis  the  laiiei-.  xx  hei  rt.|  i.diai- ■>  Ociix .;. 
at  Athens. 

Cie<i|)atra  flies  at  the  battle  of  Actiutn.  Antony  fo'.ows  h<  r,  niid  tlieieliy  abandonf  the  v.ctoi)  i. 
Casar. 

Antony  dies  in   he  fwms  of  Cleonatra. 

CiPsar  makes  iiiiTi'ielf  niait<rur  A.exandria.  Cfeoi)aira  kills  Iicrsilf.  Ef;;y|>t  is  reduced  iiHn  a  Ho 
man  provinc)'. 


Cappadocia- 


Pawns. 


The  kiii.i(loiii  lit  f.,niii>  »>..>  t..o..iM  ^i  u..  n 

the  son  (it  Hy'iiis|».  N,  iii  (If  \i  ju  34'.Ji).  x,t..,b  zn 
wc  the  Hist  ki  ij  ol  ;t.  I,  m  e  »^  kinWii  cf  hi»  »iie 
Ct»ois.  till  ill     t  liK- of  Mxthr  d:iti». 

Mii!irid.it>»  I.  Me  is  eo  inti  i.>  ••oi.sidtrtd  a- 
the  t'diiiiih  I  ot  the  knr^rdoiii  ul   IdiiMM. 

Ar  obarzanes.   He  ieii;;i.».^6  y  ar>. 

Mithndalis  II.    He  rvigns  3:-  years. 


Miihri«li»tis  TIT.  r  igns  36  jfar*.  Tli"  r  ii»n«  <■ 
the  (liFff  kmirs  \\  liu  siiee<  e('iMl  ii'n,  i  cin  i,  tli 
siiact-  ol  oin  liiimlr' II  >  ai<.  I 'te  la^l  o  ih»-iii«>i 
Mithi'idiittrs  IV.  grtat  ^I'anU  lath  r  ol  Miih.i  ut- 
the  Git  at 


Cappadocia. 


Ariarathes  iV. 


Ariaratbes  V. 


Ariarari  es  VI.  surnamed  Phi 
lopator. 
Ariarathes  VII. 


Ariarathei  VIII.  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  puts  him  to  death, 
and  sets  his  son  upon  the  throne 
Soon  after,  Ariarnthej  IX.  takes 
Cappadocia  from  the  son  of  Mith- 
ridates, who  is  presently  re-estab- 
lished by  his  father. 

Sylla  enters  Cappadocia,  drives 
the  son  of  Mithridates  out  of  it, 
and  sets  Ariobarzanes  I.  upon  the 
throne. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
drives  Ariobarzanes  out  of  Cap- 
pa  'ocia,  and  reinstate*  the  son  of 
Mithridates. 


Mnaschires,  and  after  hiin  Si- 
natroces.  These  two  princes  reign 
about  20  years. 


Sylla  obliges  Mithridates  to 
restore  Cappadocia  to  Ariobar- 
zanes. Tigranes  dispossesses  him 
of  it  a  second  time.  After  the 
war  with  Mithridates,  Pompey  re 
instates  Ariobarzanes.  His  reign, 
and  the  very  short  one  of  his  son, 
continues  down  to  about  the  year 
3953. 


Parthian  Empire 


Arsaces  I.  founder  of  the  Par- 
thian empire. 
Arsaces  II.  brother  to  the  first 
Priapatiusi 
Phraates  I. 


Mithridates  I. 

Phraates  II. 

Artabamis.  After  a  very  short 
reign,  he  is  succeeded  by  Mithri- 
dates II.  who  reigns  40  years. 


Puntus. 


Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithridates 
IV. 

Mithridates  V.  surnamed  Ever 
getes. 

Mithridates  VI.  surnamed  the 
Great. 

Mithridates  seizes  C»ppadocia, 
and  makes  his  sun  king  uf  it. 


Beginning  of  the  war  between 
Mithridates  and  the  Romans. 

Mithridates  causes  ail  the  Ro- 
mans in  Asia  Minor  to  be  mas 
sacred  in  one  day. 

Archelans,  one  of  the  generals 
of  Mithridates, srizes  Alliens  and 
most  of  the  citit'S  of  Greece. 

Sylla  is  charged  with  the  war 
sgainst  Miihridaies.  He  retakes 
Alliens  alter  a  long  si^g". 

Victory  of  Sylla  over  the  gene- 
rals of   Mithridates  near  Chero 
nea.     He    gains  a  second    battle 
soon  alter  at  Orchomenos. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Mitb 
ridates  .ind  Sylla,  which  termina 
ted  the  war. 

Mithridates  puts  his  son  to 
death. 

Second  v.ar  between  Mitlirida- 
les  and  the  Ilomaiis.  It  lasted 
nearly  three  years. 

Mithridates  makes  an  alliance 
wiih  S-rtoriiis. 

Beginning  of  the  third  war 
of  Mithridates  ag-iinst  the  Ro- 
mans. Liicullus  and  Cotta  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
army. 

Cotta  is  defeated  by  sea  and 
land,  and  forced  to  shut  himself 
up  inChalcedon.  Lucullus  goes 
to  his  aid. 


Vol.  il.— Ub. 
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Cappadocia. 


Parthian  Empire. 


Pontus. 


Arlobarzanes  III.  He  it  put 
to  death  by  Cassius. 

Ariarathes  X. 

M.  Antony  drives  Ariarathps 
out  of  Cappadocia.  and  sets  Ar- 
chelaus  in  his  place.  On  the 
death  of  that  prince,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  of  the  world 
4023,  Cappadocia  was  reduced  to 
a  Roman  province. 


Phraates  III.  who  aiiutnes  tbe 
surname  of  the  Good. 


Mithcidatei,  eldest  son  of  Phraa- 
tes. 

Orodes. 

Unfortunate  expedition  of  Cras- 
sus  against  tbe  Parthiaus. 


Ventidius,  general  of  the  Ro- 
mans, gains  a  victory  over  the 
Partliiaiis,  which  retrieves  the 
honour  they  had  lost  at  the  bat 
tie  of  Carrae. 


Mithridates  forms  the  siege  of 
Cyzicum.  Lucullus  obliges  himi 
to  raise  it  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  pursues  and  beats  him  near 
the  Granicus. 
Mithridates  defeated  in  the  plains 
of  Cabirse.  He  retires  to  Tigra- 
nes. 

Lucullus  declares  war  against 
Tigianes,  and  soon  after  defeats 
him,  and  takes  Tigraaocerta,  the 
capital  of  Armenia. 

Lucullus  defeats  Tigranes  and 
Mithridates,  who  had  joined  their 
forces  near  the  river  Arsamia. 

Mithridates  recovers  all  his  do- 
minions, in  consequence  of  the 
mis  understandings  that  take  place 
in  the  Roman  army. 

Ponipey  is  appointed  to  sue 
ceed  LucuHus.  He  gains  many 
advantages  over  Mithridates,  and 
oblif^rs  him  to  fly. 

"ligranes  surrenders  himself  to 
Pompey. 

Pompey  makes  himself  master 
of  Caina,  in  which  the  treasures 
of  Mithridates  were  laid  up. 

Death  of  Mithridates.  Pbarna- 
ces  his  son,  whom  the  army  had 
elected  king,  submits  his  person 
and  dominions  to  tbe  Ronoaut. 


Syracuse. 


503 


434 


481 
479 


472 
461 


460 


415 
412 


411 
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406 


Syracuse  is   said  to  have  been  founded  in    the 
year  of  the  world  3295;  before  Christ  709. 


First  appearance  of  Gelon. 


3600 


3605 


3607 


3615 


Carthage. 


404 


399 


397 


389 


Gelon  is  elected  king  of  Syracuse.    He  reigns 

5  or  6  years. 

Hiero  I.    He  reigns  11  years. 

Thrnsybuius.    In  a  year's  time  is  expelled  by 

his  subjects. 

The  Syracusans  enjoy  their  liberty  during  sixty 

years. 

The  Athenians,  assisted  by  the  people  of  Seg-^s- 

ta,  undertfike  the    siege  of  S>racuse   under  their 

general  Nicias.     Tht-y  are   obliged  to  raise    it  at 

the  end  of  two  years.      The  Syracusans  pursut 

and  defeat  tliem  entirely- 
Beginning  of  Dionysius  tbe  Elder. 

Dionysins,  after  having  deposed  the  ancient  ma- 
gistrates of  Syracuse,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
new  ones,  and  soon  after  causes  himself  to  be  de- 
clared generalissimo. 

Revolt  of  the  Syracusans  against  Dionysins, 
upon  account  of  the  takii>g  of  Gfia  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. It  is  followed  by  a  treaty  of  pt-act- 
tietweeii  the  Cartliaginians  and  SyracusHns,  hy 
one  of  the  conditions  of  which  Syracuse  is  to  con- 
tinue in  subjecti;*.!  to  Dionysins.  He  tstablishes 
the  tyranny  in  his  own  person. 

New  troubles  at  Syracuse  against  Dionysins. 
He  finds  means  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

Dionysins  makes  great  preparations  for  a  new 
war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

Massacre  of  all  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  fol- 
lowed by  a  declaration  of  war,  which  Dionysins 
c^use.i  to  be  signified  to  them  by  a  herald,  whom 
he  despatched  to  Carthage. 

Dionysins  takes  Rhfgium  by  capitulation.  The 
next  year  he  breaks  the  treaty,  and  makes  himself 
master  of  it  again  by  force. 


Carthage  was  founded  in  the  year  of  tbe  world 
3158,  before  Christ  846. 

First  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans.  It  appears  that  the  Carthaginians  had 
carried  their  arms  into  Sicily  before  this  treaty,  as 
they  were  in  poKession  of  part  of  it  when  it  was 
concluded:  but  what  year  they  did  so  is  not  known 

The  Carthaginiani  make  an  alliance  with  Xer< 
xes. 

The  Carthaginians,  under  Amilcar,  attack  the 
Greekf  settled  iu  Sicily.  They  are  beaten  by 
Gelon. 


The  Carthaginians  send  troops  under  Hanni* 
hal,  to  aid  the  people  of  Segesta  against  the  Syria< 
cusans. 


Hannibal  and  Imilcon  are  sent  to  conquer  Sici- 
ly. They  open  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of 
Agrigentum.. 


The  war  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginians  in  S 
ily  is  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Syracusans. 


Imilcon  goes  to  Sicily  with  an  army  to  carry 
.n  the  war  against  Dionysins.  It  subsists  four 
or  live  years. 
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Dt-ath  of  Dionysius  the  Elder.  His  son  Oiony-I 
«ius  the  Younger,  siieceeds  him.  By  the  aflvice 
of  Dion,  hii  brother-in-law,  he  causes  Plato  to 
come  to  his  court. 

Dion  banished  by  the  order  of  Dionysiys,  re- 
tires if)to  Peloponiit;sus. 

Dionysius  makes  Arete  his  sister,  the  wife  of 
Dion,  marry  Tim'  crates,  one  of  his  friends.  That 
treatment  makes  Dion  resolve  to  attack  the  ty- 
rant by  open  force. 

Dion  obliges  Dionysius  to  abandon  Syracuse. 
He  sets  sail   for  Italy. 

Cailippus  causes  Dion  to  he  assassinated,  and 
makes  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  where  he 
reigns  about  thirteen   months. 

HippariMUs,  brotlier  of  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
drives  Cailippus  out  of  Syracuse,  and  establishes 
himself  in  his  place  for  two  years. 

Dionysius  reinstated. 


348 


347 


846 


332 


319 


The  Syracusani  call  in  Timoleon  to  tbeir  aid 


Dionysius  if  forced  by  Timoleon  to  surrender 
himself,  and  retire  lo  Corinth. 

Timoleon  abolishes  tyranny  at  Syracuse,  and 
rhrougiiout  Sicily,  the  liberty  of  which  he  rein- 
states. 

Agathoclet  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 


Second  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians. 

The  Cartbagii»ian8  m»ike  a  new  attempt  to 
seize  Sicily.  They  are  df  Irat'd  by  1  imoleon,  who 
was  se!it  by  the  Corinthians  to  the  aid  of  the  Sy 
raensaiis. 

Hanno  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  forms  the  design 
uf'making  himself  master  ot  his  country. 

Embassy  of  Tyre  to  Carthage,  to  demand  aid 
against   Alexander  ihe  Great. 

B:rginning  of  the  wars  bt-tween  the  Carthagini- 
ans and  Agathoclet  iu  Sicily  and  Africa. 


280 
277 
275 

363 
263 

261 


259 


A  Roman  legion  seizes  Rhegi'im  by  treachery. 

Hiero  and  Artemidorus  are  made  supreme  ma 
gintrates  by  the  Syracusan  troops. 

Hiero  is  declared  king  by  the  Syracusans. 

Appiiis  Claudius  goes  to  Sicily  to  aid  the  Ma- 
mertines  agaiost  the  Carthaginians.  Hiero,  who 
was  at  first  against  him,  comes  to  an  accoramuda 
tion  with  bim,  and  makes  au  alliance  with  the 
Roaians. 


3756 


37«3 


3767 


3776 


3734 


3786 


3787 
3788 


255 
254 


249 


343 
241 


397 


228 


220 


218 


iV 


21b 


The  Carthaginians  s^nd  Mago  with  a  fleet  to 
aid  the   Romans  against  Pyrrlius. 


Beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  with'  the  Ro- 
mans.     It  coiilinurs  iwetity-loiir  \eHrs. 

The  Romans  besi;  ge  the  Cauliaginians  in  Ag- 
rig  iitum,  and  tike  the  city  uli-  r  a  siege  of  seven 
inO'Uhs. 

Sea-light  between  the  Romans  and  Carthagini- 
ans, near  the  coist  of  Myle. 

Sea-Hght  near  Ecnomtis   »n  Sicily. 

R-gnlns  in  Africa.     He  is  taken  prisoner. 

Xaniliippus  coa.es  to  the  aid  ul  tlieCarihagiiiians. 

Regulus  is  sent  toUome  to  propose  Hie  exchange 
of  prisoners  At  his  re;urn  the  Carthagiuians 
put  him  to   death  with   the  most  cruel  toriueuls. 

Siege  of  Lilybxum  by  the  RomaHs. 


Hiero  sends  the  Carthaginians  aid  against  the 
foreign  mercenaries. 
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Hiero  goes  to  meet  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius, 
to  otfer  bim  his  services  against  the  Carthaginians. 


215 


3790 
3792 


Death  of  Hiero. 
succeeds  him. 


Hieronyoius,  bis  grandson 


Defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  near  the  islands  of 
Agates,  followed  by  a  trtaty,  which  puts  an  end 
to  the  first  Punic  war. 

War  of  Libya  against  the  foreign  mercenaries 
It  continues  three  years  and  four  months. 

The  Carthaginians  give  up  Sardinia  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  engage  to  pay  ihcm  1200  talents. 

Amilcar  is  killed  in  Spain.  Asdrubal,  bis  son. 
in-law,  succeeds  him  in  the  command  of  the  army. 

Haiuiibal  is  sent  into  Spain  at  the  request  of  his 
uncle  Asdrubal. 

Asdrubal's  death.  Hannibal  is  made  general  of 
the  army  in  his  stead. 

Siege  of  Saguntum. 

Beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  which  con- 
tinues seventeen  years. 

Hannibal  enters  Italy,  and  gains  the  battles  of 
Ticinus  and  J  rebia. 

Battle  of  Tbrasymenus. 

Hannibal  deceives  Fabius  at  the  strait  of  Cassi 
linum. 

Co.  Scipio  defeats  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain. 

Battle  of  Canns.  Hannibal  retires  to  Capua 
alter  this  battle. 


Hieronymusabandons  the  party  of  the  Romans 
and   enters  into  an  alliance  with    Hannibal.     He 
is  assassinated  soon   after.     His   death  is  followed 
with  great  troubles  to  Syracuse. 


314 

*L-A    Marcellus  takes  Syracuse,  after  a  siege  of  three 

I  years 


Asdrubal  is  defeated  to  Spain  by  the  two  Sei 

pios. 
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A.M 

3793 


3794 

3798 


3799 


3802 
3803 


3S04 


3810 


A.C 

211 


210 
205 


205 


202 
201 


200 


194 


3813 

191 

3816 

188 

382(; 

184 

3  a  22 

182 

3823 

181 

584S 

!5fi 

33  5.- 

14" 

■Ua 

U8 

3Ua 

Un 

385S 

146 

Carthage. 


I'he  two  Scipios  are  killed  in  Spain. 

I'he  Romans  besiege  Capua. 

Hannibal  advances  to  Rome,  and  besieges  it.     The  Romans  soon  after  take  Capust 

Asdrubal  enters  Italy.  He  is  defeated  by  tbe  consul  Livius,  wbom  the  other  consul,  Nero,  bad 
join'^d. 

Scipio  makes  himself  master  of  all  Spain.  He  is  made  consul  the  year  following,  and  goes  to 
Atrica. 

Hannibal  is  recalled  to  the  aid  of  his  country. 

Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  in  Africa,  followed  by  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  the  Romans 
gain  a  con\'plete  victory. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  which  puts  an  end  to  tbe  second  Punic 
war. 

Fifty  years  elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  wars. 

Hannibal  is  made  praetor  of  Carthage,  and  reforms  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  finances.  After 
having  exercised  that  othce  two  years,  he  retires  to  king  Autiochus  at  Epbcsus,  whom  he  advises  to 
carry  the  war  into  Italy. 

Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio  at  Ephesus. 

Hatniibal  takes  refuge  in  the  island  of  Crete,  to  avoid  being  delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 

Hannibal  abandons  the  island  of  Crete,  to  take  refuge  with  Prusias,  king  of  Bithyuia. 

Death  of  Hannibal. 

The  Ronmits  send  commissioners  into  Africa,  to  adjudge  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between 
the  Cartiiaginians  xnd  Masinissa. 

S-e(iiiil  rill'  assy  s^^ni  by  the  Ronia'is  into  Africa,  to  make  new  inquiries  into  the  differences  exist 
iig  ii  tw  ■  h  the  Cirthigintuiis  an  I  Masi   issa. 

H  e:  ii.iiiit;  of  tli    ihir<l  Fu  >iv  wav     It  continues  a  little  more  than  four  years. 
aribaf*  IS  !>•  si' ge<l  by  the  Romans. 

Sci,.iu  th-  Yuiingr  is  mtid^  consul,  and  receives  the  commaDd  of  the  army  before  Caithage. 

bcipio  takes  and  entirely  demolishes  Carthage. 
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A-BAN-Ti-DAS  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sicyon, 
ii.  321. 

Ab'as,  king  of  Argos,  i.  369. 

Ab-do-loii'y-mus  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Si- 
don  against  his  will,  ii.  98;  his  answer  to  Alex- 
ander, 99. 

A-be'lox,  a  Spaniard,  his  treachery,  i.  205. 

Ab-ra-da'tes,  king  of  Susiana,  engages  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Cyrus,  i.  291;  he  is  killed  in  the  battle 
ofThymbra,  299. 

A'bra-ham  goes  to  Egypt  with  Sarah,  i.  127;  the 
Scripture  places  him  very  ncai*  Nimrod;  and 
why,  251. 

A-broc'o-mas,  one  of  the  generals  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemen's  army,  marches  against  Cyrus  the 
younger,  i.  613. 

Ab'sa-lom,  brother  of  Alexander  Jannasus,  ii. 
625;  he  is  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, 626. 

Ab-u-ti'tes,  governor  of  Susa  for  Dariui,  surren- 
ders that  place  to  Alexander,  ii.  127;  who 
makes  him  governor  of  Surinam,  ibid 

A-by'dos,  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by  Philip,  ii. 
403,  &c.;  tragical  end  of  that  city,  404. 

A-cad'e-my,  founded  at  Alexandria  under  the 
name  of  Musaeum,  ii.  272. 

Ac-ar-na'ni-ans,  people  of  Greece,  their  courage, 
ii.  382. 

Ac'ci-us.     See  Atticus. 

A-chae'ans,  settled  by  Achaeus  in  Peloponnesus,  i. 
372;  institution  of  their  commonwealth,  ii. 
320;  their  government,  cities  of  which  the 
Achaean  league  is  formed  at  first,  ibid.;  cities 
which  join  it  afterwards,  321;  chiefs  who  ren- 
dered the  republic  so  flourishing,  381,  387. 
The  Achaeans  enter  into  a  war  with  Sj>arta, 
338;  after  suffering  many  losses  they  call  in  Au- 
tigonus  to  their  aid,  341;  in  a  war  with  the 
^tolians,  they  have  recourse  to  Philip,  264; 
they  declare  for  the  Romans  against  that 
prince,  ii.  415;  they  join  with  the  Romans 
against  Antiochus,  442;  their  cruel  treatment  of 
many  Spartans,  463;  they  subject  the  Mcsseni- 
ans,  477;  they  send  deputies  to  Rome  concern- 
ing Sparta,  479;  Callicrates,  one  of  their  depu- 
ties, betrays  them,  ibid.;  they  resolve  to  share 
with  the  Romans  in  the  dangers  of  the  war 
against  Perseus,  535;  they  are  suspected  by  the 
Romans,  563;  cruel  treatment  of  them  by  the 
Romans,  ibid.;  troubles  in  Achaia,  573;  the 
Achaeans  declare  war  against  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, ibid.;  they  insult  the  Roman  commissi- 
oners, ibid.;  they  engage  Bceotia  and  Chalcis 
to  join  them,  574;  they  are  defeated  by  Me- 
tellus,  575;  and  afterwards  by  Mummius,  ibid. 
&c.;  Achaia  is  reduced  into  a  Roman  province, 
576. 
A-chse'iae-nes>  brother  of  Xerxes,  i,  437. 


A-cbae'nie-nes,  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  Mnemou, 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  sent  by  that 
prince  against  Egypt,  i.  488;  he  is  killed  in  a 
battle,  ibid. 

A-chae'us,  son  of  Xiithus,  founder  of  the  Achaeans, 
i.  372. 

A-chae'us,  cousin  of  Seleucus,  Ceraunus,  has  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  ii.  353; 
he  avenges  the  death  of  that  prince,  ibid.;  he 
refuses  the  crown,  and  preserves  it  for  An- 
tiochus the  Great,  ibid.;  his  fidelity  to  that 
prince,  ibid.;  he  revolts  against  Antiochus,  357; 
his  power,  ibid.;  he  is  betrayed,  and  deliver- 
ed up  to  Antiochus,  and  put  to  death,  362. 

A-chai'a,  so  called  from  Achaeus.  See  Achaeans, 
i.  372. 

A-char'ni-ans,  comedy  of  Aristophanes;  extract 
from  it,  i.  72,  73. 

A-chil'las,  young  Ptolemy's  guardian,  ii.  726;  he 
assassinates  Pompey,  ibid.;  he  is  put  to  death, 
729. 

Ach'o-ris,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  782. 

Ach-ra-di'na,  one  of  ihe  quarters  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  description  of  it,  i.  562. 

Ac-i-cho'ri-i'.s,  general  of  the  Gauls  makes  an  ir- 
ruption into  Macedonia,  ii.  284;  then  into 
Greece,  ibid.;  he  perishes  there,  285. 

A-cil'i-us  CManius)  is  appointed  to  command  in 
Greece  against  Antiochus,  ii.  443;  he  defeats 
that  prince  near  Thermopylae,  444;  he  subjects 
the  ^tolians,  445. 

A-cil'i-us,  a  young  Roman,  his  stratagem  to  make 
Perseus  quit  his  asylum,  ii.  551. 

A-cris'i-us,  king  of  Argos,  i.  369. 

A  crot'a-tes,  son  of  Areus,  king  of  Sparta,  ii. 
300;  valour  of  that  young  prince,  301. 

Ac'ti-um,  city  famous  for  Antony's  defeat,  ii.  739. 

A'da  continued  in  the  government  of  Caria,  after 
the  death  of  Iridaeus,  her  husband,  ii.  83. 

Ad-her'bal.  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  defeats 
the  Romi:ns  at  sea,  i.  182. 

Ad-i-man'tes,  is  appointed  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians after  the  battle  of  Argiuusae,  i.  503;  by 
what  means  he  escapes  death  after  his  defeat  at 
jEgospotamus,  593. 

Ad-me'tus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  gives  The- 
mistocles  refuge,  i.  474;  he  is  intimidated  by 
the  Athenians,  and  scuds  him  away,  482. 

Ad  me'tus,  officer  in  Alexander's  army,  ii.  104. 

A-do'nis.  Feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  at 
Athens,  i.  556. 

A-dore'.    Etymology  of  that  word,  i.  354. 

Ad-ver'si-ty.  It  exalts  the  glory  of  a  prince,  i. 
322;  train  of  adversity,  i.  601. 

^-ac'i-das,  son  of  Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus,  is 
driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  the  intrigues  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  ii.  i9;  he  rew* 
ceuds  the  throne,  ibid. 
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^-ac'i-des,  king  of  Epirus,  is  banished  by  his 
own  subjects,  ii.  229. 

^'gaeus,  king  of  Athens,  i,  370. 

^-gi'na,  a  little  Island  near  Athens,  i.  429. 

-^^gC3-pot'a-mus,  famous  for  Lysander's  victory 
over  the  Athenians,  i.  696. 

JE-gyp'tus,'naine  given  Sesostris.   See  Sesostris. 

^-ne'as,  supposed  by  Virgil  cotemporary  with 
Dido,  i.  167. 

^u-o-bar'bus,  (Domitius)  consul,  declares  for 
Antony,  and  retires  to  him,  ii.  737. 

JE'o-lic,  dialect,  i.  372. 

^'o-lus,  son  of  Helleuus,  reigns  in  Thessaly,  i. 
371. 

iE'raof  Nabonassar,  i.  260;  of  the  Seleucides,  ii. 
239. 

JEs'chi-nes,  Athenian  orator,  suffers  himself  to 
be  corrupted  by  Philip's  gold,  ii.  45,  46,  56; 
he  accuses  Demosthenes,  62;  he  is  cast,  and  re- 
tires into  banishment,  ibid. 

^'sop,  the  Phrygian,  his  history,  i.  402;  he 
goes  to  the  court  of  Croesus,  403;  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  fables,  ibid. 

'  JE-to'li-a,  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  Greece,  i. 
366. 

.ffi-to'li-ans.  War  of  the  ^tolians  against  the 
Achaeaus  and  Philip,  ii.  363;  proposals  for  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  them,  384;  the  iEto- 
liansjoiu  the  Romans  against  Philip,  382;  they 
make  peace  with  that  prince,  398;  they  declare 
against  him  for  the  Romans,  ii.  410,  416;  they 
condemn  the  treaty  made  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans,  423;they  form  a  resolution  to  seize 
Demetrias;  Chalcis,and  Lacedaemon,  by  treach- 
ery ,439;  they  call  in  the  aidof  Antiochus  against 
the  Romans,  445;  they  offer  to  submit  to  the 
Romans,  440;  and  cannot  obtain  peace,  447;  the 
senate,  at  the  request  of  the  Athenians  and 
Rhodians,  afterwards  grant  it  them,  462;  cruel 
treatment  of  them  by  the  Romans  -  556,  562. 

Af  ri-ca,  discovered  by  the  care  of  Nechao,  i.  137; 
Hanno  sails  round  it  by  order  of  the  senate,  153. 

Ag-a-mem'non,  king  of  Mycenae,  i.  309. 

Ag-a-ris'ta,  wife  of  Megacles;  her  father's  con- 
duct in  choosing  her  a  husband,  i.  391. 

A-gath'o-cles  seizes  the  t}  ranny  of  Syracuse,  i. 
168;  ii.  681;  his  expeditions  against  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Sicily  and  in  Africa,  i,  169,  &c.,- 
lie  brings  over  Ophelias  to  his  side,  and  then 
puts  him  to  death,  172;  miserable  end  of  that 
tyrant,  173. 

A-gath'o-cles,  governor  of  Farthia  for  Antiochus, 
ii.  309. 

A-gath'o-cles,  brother  of  Agathoclea,  ii.  383;  pis 
ascendant  over  Ptolemy  Philopator,  ibid.;  his 
measures  for  obtaining  the  tuition  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  ii.  491;  he  perishes  miserabW,  ibid. 

A-gath'o-clea,  concubii.e  of  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
ii.  363;  miserable  end  of  that  woman,  ii.  401. 

Ag'e-las  of  Naupactus,  ambassador  from  the  allies 
to  Philip;  wisdom  of  his  discourse,  ii.  378, 

A-ges'i-Iaus  is  elected  king  of  Sparta,  i.  632;  his 
education  and  character,  ibid.;  he  sets  out  for 
Asia,  633;  he  differs  with  Lysander,  634;  his 
expeditions  in  Asia,  636,  &c.;  Sparta  appoints 
him  generalissimo  by  sea  and  land,  638;  he 
commissions  Pisander  to  command  the  fleet  in 
his  stead,  ibid.;  his  interview  with  Pharnaba- 
sus,  639;  the  ephori  recall  him  to  the  aid  of  his 
country,  641;  his  ready  obedience,  ibid.;  he 
gains  a  victory  over  the  Thebans  at  Coronaea, 
in  which  he  is  wounded,  643,  644;  he  returns 
to  Sparta,  ibid.;  he  always  retains  his  ancient 
manners,  ibid.;  he  discovers  the  conspiracy 
formed  by  Lysander,  6ib;  different  expeditioun 
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of  Agesilaus  in  Greece,  ibid.;  he  causes  his 
brother  Telutias  to  be  appointed  admiral,  ibid.; 
Sp.hodrias  is  acquitted  by  his  means,  760;  An- 
talcides  rallies  him  upon  his  being  wounded  by 
the  Thebans,  761;  dispute  between  Agesilaus 
and  Epaminondas  in  the  assembly  of  the  allies 
of  Sparta,  763;  he  causes  war  to  be  declared 
against  the  Thebans,  ibid.;  he  finds  means  to 
save  those  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  765;  his  conduct  in  the  two  irruptions 
of  the  Thebans  into  the  territory  of  Sparta, 
767;  Sparta  sends  aid  to  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  revolted  against  Persia,  784;  actions 
of  Agesilaus  in  Egypt,  785;  he  declares  for 
Nectanebis  against  Tachos,  ibid.;  he  dies  on 
his  return  to  Sparta,  ibid. 

A-ges'i-laus,  uncle  on  the  mother's  side  to  Agis, 
king  of  Sparta,  ii.  331;  he  abuses  that  prince's 
confidence,  ibid.;  violence  which  he  commiti 
when  one  of  the  ephori,  334,335. 

Ag-e-sip'o-lis,  king  of  Sparta  with  Agesilaus,  i. 
753;  difference  between  those  two  kints,  ibid.; 
he  commands  the  army  sent  against  Olynthus, 
765;  his  death,  ibid. 

Ag-e-sip'o-lis  reigns  at  Sparta  with  Lycurgus,  ii. 
367;  he  is  dethroned  by  Lycurgus,  ii.  428;  he 
retires  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  ibid. 

A-ge-sis'tra-ta,  mother  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta, 
i'i.  336;  her  death,  337. 

A-gi-a'tis,  widow  of  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  is  forced 
by  Leonidas  to  marry  Cieomenes,  ii.  337;  death 
of  that  princess,  343. 

A'gis,  son  of  Eurysthenes,  king  of  Sparta,  en- 
slaves the  inhabitants  of  Elos,  i.  84. 

A'gis  n.  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  i. 
661;  he  makes  war  against  the  people  of  Ellis, 
631;  he  acknowledges  Leotychides  for  his  son 
at  his  death,  ibid. 

A'gis  in.  son  of  another  Archidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  commands  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians against  tne  Macedonians,  and  is  killed  in 
a  battle,  ii.  135,  136. 

A'gis  IV.  son  of  Eudamidas,  reigns  at  Sparta,  ii. 
329;  be  endeavours  to  revive  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus,  and  effects  it  in  part,  330, 
331;  only  Agesilaus  prevents  the  final  ex:ecution 
of  that  design,  333;  he  is  sent  to  aid  the  Achae- 
ans  against  the  ^Etolians,  334;  on  his  return 
to  Sparta,  he  finds  a  total  change  there,  ibid, 
he  is  condemned  to  die,  and  executed,  336. 

A-go-no-the'tae,  a  name  given  to  those  who  pre* 
sided  in  the  public  games  of  Greece,  i.  55. 

Ag-ri-cul'ture.  Esteem  the  ancients  had  for  it, 
especially  in  Egypt,  i.  121;  in  Persia,  i.  338; 
and  in  Sicily,  i.  512,  ii.  660. 

Ag-ri-gen'tum.  Foundation  of  that  city,  i.  553; 
luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  788; 
it  is  subjected  fiistby  the  Carthaginians  i.  163; 
and  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  175. 

A'gron,  prince  of  Illyria,  ii.  327  . 

A-has-u-e'rus,  name  given  in  the  Scripture  to  As- 
tyages,  as  also  to  Cambyses  and  Darius. — See 
the  names  of  the  two  last. 

A'haz,  king  of  Judah,  becomes  vassal  and  tribu- 
tary to  Tiglath-Pileser,  i.  260. 

Al-ba'ni-ans,  situation  of  their  country,  ii.  716; 
they  are  defeated  by  Pompey,  ibid. 

Al'cae-us,  son  of  Perseus,  king  of  Mycenae,  and 
father  of  Amphitryon,  i.  309. 

Al'cae-us,  Greek  poet,  i.  398. 

Al'ce-tas,  king  of  the  Molossians  great  grandfa- 
ther both  to  Pyrrhus  and  Alexander  the  Great, 

ii.34. 

Al-ci-bi'a-des.  When  very  young  he  carries  the 
prize  of  valour  in  the  battle  against  the  Poti* 
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daeaas,  i.  505;  character  of  that  Athenian,  i. 
548;  his  intimacy  with  Socrates,  ibid.;  his  ver- 
satility' of  genius,  549;  his  passion  for  ruling 
alone,  550;  his  enormous  expenses  in  the  pub- 
lic games,  i.  61;  cities  that  supplied  those  ex- 
penses, ibid.;  he  begins  to  appear  at  Athens,  i. 
MS;  his  artifice  for  breaking  the  treaty  with 
Sparta,  550;  he  engages  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  with  Sicily,  551;  he  is  elected  general 
with  Nicias  and  Lamachus,  554;  he  is  accused 
of  having  mutilated  the  statues  of  Mercury, 
557;  he  sets  out  for  Sicily,  without  having  been 
able  to  bring  that  affair  to  a  trial,  ibid.;  he  takes 
Catana  by  surprise,  559;  he  is  recalled  by  the 
Athenicins  to  be  tried  upon  an  accusation,  ibid.; 
he  flies,  and  is  condemned  to  die  for  contumacy, 
660;  he  retires  to  Sparta,  ibid.;  he  debauches 
Timaea,  the  wife  of  Agis,  and  has  a  son  by  her, 
561;  he  advises  the  Lacedaemonians  to  send  Gy- 
lippus  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  564;  he  retires 
to  Tissaphernes,  580;  his  credit  with  that  sa- 
trap, 581;  his  return  to  Athens  is  concerted, 
582;  he  is  recalled,  584;  he  beats  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  585;  he  goes  to  Tissaphernes,  who 
caused  him  to  be  seized  and  carried  prisoner  to 
Sardis,  ibid.;  he  escapes  out  of  prison,  ibid.; 
he  defeats  Mindarus  and  Pharnabasus  by  sea 
and  land  the  same  day,  586;  he  returns  in  tri- 
umph to  Athens,  where  he  is  declared  general- 
issimo, 587;  he  causes  the  great  mysteries  to  be 
celebrated,  588;  he  sets  sail  with  the  fleet,  ibid.; 
Thrasybulus  accuses  him  at  Athens  of  having 
occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  fleet  near  Epnesus, 
690;  the  command  is  taken  from  him,  ibid.;  he 
comes  to  the  Athenian  generals  at  jEgospota- 
mus,  597;  the  advice  he  gives  them,  ibid.;  he 
retires  into  the  province  of  Pharnabasus,  603; 
that  satrap  causes  him  to  be  assassinated,  604; 
his  character,  ibid. 

Al-ci-bi'a-des,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles;  was  re- 
instated by  the  Achaeans,  and  sent  deputy  to 
Romewith  complaints  against  them,  ii.472;  the 
Aichaeans  condemn  him  to  die,  474;  they  soon 
after  annul  that  sentence,  475'. 

Al'ci-mus  is  placed  at  the  head  of  Demetrius  So- 
ter's  army  against  the  Jews,  ii.  590. 

Alc-mae'on,  i.  390,  S91. 

Alc-mae-on'i  dae  expelled  from  Athens  by  Pisis- 
tratus,  i.  393;  they  take  the  care  of  building 
the  new  temple  of  Delphi  upon  themselves, 
ibid.;  their  aid  in  that  undertaking,  ibid. 

Al-cy-o-nae'us,  son  of  Antigonus,  carries  the  head 
of  Pyrrhus  to  his  father,  ii.  304. 

A-lex-am'e-nes  is  sent  by  the  ^Etolians  to  seize 
Sparta,  ii.  439;  his  avarice  occasions  the  mis- 
carriage of  that  design,  and  he  is  killed  in 
Sparta,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der,  a  young  Lacedaemonian,  puts  out 
one  of  Lycurgus's  eyes,  i.  376;  Lycurgus's 
manner  of  being  revenged  on  him,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der  L  son  of  Arayntas  L  king  of  Mace- 
don,  avenged  the  affront  his  mother  and  sisters 
had  received  from  the  Persian  ambassadors,  i. 
420;  he  makes  proposals  of  peace  to  tht  Athen- 
ians from  the  Persians,  459;  he  gives  the  Greeks 
intelligence  of  the  design  of  the  Persians,  462. 

Al-ex-an'der  IL  son  of  Amyntas  If.  reigns  in 
Macedonia,  and  dies  at  the  end  of  one  year,  i. 
771. 

Al-ex-an'der  IIL  surnamed  the  great,  son  of  Phi- 
lip. His  birth,  ii.  70;  happy  inclination  of 
that  prince,  ibid.  &c.;  he  has  Aristotle  for  his 
preceptor,  71;  Alexander's  esteem  and  affec- 
tion for  that  philosopher,  ibid.;  he  breaks  Bu- 
cephalus, 73;  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Mace- 
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donia,  74;  he   reduces  and  subjects  the  people 
bordering  upon  his  kiiigd im,  whj  had  revolt- 
ed,   ibid;    he  enters    Greece  to    dissolve    the 
leagues  which  had  been  formed  against  him, 
75;  he   defeats  the  Thebans  in  a  great  battle, 
and  takes  their  city,  which  he  destroys,  ibid.; 
he  pardons  the   Athenians,  76;  he   summons  a 
diet  at  Corinth,  and  causes  himself  to  be  declar- 
ed  generalissimo  of  the    Greeks  against  the 
Persians,  77;  he   returns  into  Macedonia,  78; 
he   makes    preparations    for    his    expeditions 
against  the  Persians,  79;  he  appoints  Antipater 
to  govern  INIaccdonia  as  his  viceroy,  ibid.;  he 
sets  out  for  Asia,  ibid.;  he  arrives  at  Illium, 
where  he  renders  great  honours  to  the  memo- 
ry  of  Achilles,  83;  he   passes    the    Granicus, 
and  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  Persians,  81; 
he  besieges  and  takes  Miletus,  83;  then  Hali- 
carnassus,  ibid.;  and  conquers  almost  all  Asia 
Minor,  84;  he  takes  Gordium,  where  he  cuts 
the  famous   Gordian    knot,  85;  he  passes  the 
straits  of  Cilicia,  ibid.;  he  arrives  at  Tarsus, 
where  he  has  a  dangerous  illness,  occasioned 
by    bathing   in  the  river   Cydnus,  86;    he   is 
cured   in  a  few  days,   87;  he  marches  against 
Darius,  and  eains  a  famous  victory  over  that 
prince  near  Issus,  80,  &c.;  tired  with  pursuing 
Darius,  he  comes  to  that  prince's  camp,  which 
his  troops  had  just  before   seized,  94;  Alexan- 
der's humanity  and  respect  for  Sysigambis,  and 
the  other  captive  princesses,  95,  127;  he  en- 
ters Syria,  96;  the  treasures  laid  up   in  Da- 
mascus are  delivered   to    him,   ibid.;    Darius 
writes  him  a  letter  in  the  most  haughty  terms, 
97:  he  answers  in  the  same   style,  ibid.;  the 
city  of  Sidon  opens  its  gates  to  him,  98;  he 
besieges  Tyre,  100,  &c.;  after  a  long  siege,  he 
takes  that  place  by  storm,  105;  he  receives  a 
second  letter  from  Darius,  108;  he  marches  to 
Jerusalem,   109;  honours  paid  by  him   to  the 
high-priest  Jaddus,  110;  he  enters  Jerusalem, 
and  offers  sacrifices  there,  ibid  ;  Daniel's  pro- 
phecies relating  to  him  are  shown  hrm,  ibid.; 
he  grants  great  privileges  to  the  Je^vs,  and  re- 
fuses the  same  to  the  Samaritans,  113;  he  be- 
sieges and  takes  Gaza,  114;  he  enters  Egypt, 
ibid.;  makes  himself  master  of  it,  115;  and  be- 
gins to  build  Alexandria,  ibid.;  he  goes  to  Libya 
116;  visits  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnon,  ibid.; 
and  causes  himself  to  be  declared  the  son  of  that 
god,  ibid.:  returns  to  Egypt  and  meditates  ad- 
vancing   against  Darius,   117;    on  setting  out, 
he  is  informed  of  the  death  of  that  prince's 
wife,  ibid.;  he  causes  her  to  be  interred  with 
very  great  magnificence,   118;    he  passes  the 
Euphrates,   ibid.,    then   the    Tigris,  119;    he 
comes  up  with  Darius,  and  gains  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Arbela,  124;  he  takes  Arbela,  ibid.;  Ba- 
bylon, 125,  Susa,  127,  subdues  the  Uxii,  128; 
seizes  the  passes  of  Susa,  ibid.;  arrives  at  Per- 
sepolis,   of  which   he  makes  himself  master, 
129;  and  burns  the  palace  of  that  c»y  in  a  de- 
bauch, 131;  he  pursues  Darius,  132;  the  treat- 
ment of  that  prince   bv    Bcssus   causes  him  to 
hasten    his  m'areh,  ibid.;  Alexander's  grief  on 
seeing  Darius,  who  had  just  before  expired, 
133;  he  sends  his  body  to  Sysigambis,  ibid.;  he 
marches  against  Bcssus,  136;  Thalestris  queen 
of  the  Amazons,  comes  from  a  remote  country 
to  see  him,  137;  he  abandons  himself  to  plea- 
sure and  drbauch,  138;  he  continues  his  march 
against  Bessus,   139;  he  puts  Philotas  to  death 
upon  suspicion  of  having  entered  into  a  conspi- 
racy against  him,  142,  and  Parmeniohis  father, 
ibid.;  he  subdues  several  nations,  143;  he  ar- 
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rives  ia  Bactriaaa,  ibid.;  bis  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Braachides,  144;  Bessus  is  brought  to  hiiu 
ibid.;  he  takes  iiiauy  cities  iu  Bactnana,    145^ 
aud  builds  one   near  the  laxartes,  to  which  lie 
gives   his   name,  146;  he  marches  against  the 
bogdiaus,  who  had  revolted,  aud  destroys  many 
of  their  cities,  ibid.;  the  Scythians  sejid  am- 
bassadors to  him,  who  speak  with  extraordina- 
ry liberty,  ibid.;  he  passes  the   laxartes,  147, 
gains  a  victory  over  the  Scythians,   and  treats 
the  conquered  favourably,  14d;  he  quells  a  re- 
volt of  the  Sogdiaus,  145;  he  sends  Bossus  to 
Ecbatana,  to  be  punished,   149;    he  takes  the 
city  of  Petra,  loJ;  he  abaid  )iis  himself  to  the 
pleasure    of  hunting,  in   which  he  is   lu  great 
dauger,  ibid.;  he  gives  Clitus  the  command  of 
the  provinces  which  had    bjfore  been    under 
Artabazus,   151;  he    invites  that  officer    to    a 
feast,  and  kills  him,  151,    152,  he  undertakes 
various  expeditious,  15-3;  he  marries  Roxane 
daughter    of  Oxyartes,   154;    he    resolves    to 
march  against  India,  aud  makes   preparations 
for  setting  out,  ibid.;  he  endeavours  to  make  his 
courtiers  adore  him  after  the  Peisian  manner, 
ibid.;  he  puts  the  philosopher  Calisthcnes  to 
death,   156;    he   sets  out  for  India,  ibid.;    he 
takes  many  cities  there  that  appeared  impreg- 
nable, and  frequently  endangers  his  life,  159, 
160,  &c.;  he  grants  Taxilus  his  protection,  161; 
he  passes  the  river  Indus,  ibid.;  then  the  Hy- 
daspes,   162;   and  gains  a  famous  victory  over 
Porus,  164;  he  restores   that  prince  his  king- 
dom,  165;    he    builds    Nicaea   and  Bucei^hala, 
ibid.;    he   advances    into    India,   and   subdues 
many  nations,  ibid.;  he  forms  the  design  of  pe- 
netrating as  far  as  the   Ganges,    16S;  general 
murmur  of  his  army,  ibid.;  he  renounces  that 
design,  and  gives  orders  to  prepare  for  return- 
ing, 169;  excess  of  vanity,  which  he  shows  in 
giving  thanks  to  the  gods,  ibid.;  he  sets  out  on 
his  march  to  the  ocean,  170;  he  subdues  all  he 
meets  in  his  way,  173;  he  is  in  extreme  dan- 
ger at  the  city  of  Oxydrace,  170;  he  ai-rives 
at  the  ocean,  173;  prepares  for  his  return  to 
Europe,  ibid.;  he  suffers  extremely  by  famine 
in   passing    desert    places,    174;    equipage  in 
which  he  passes  through   Carmania,  ibid.;  h? 
arrives   at    Pasargada,  175;  honours   rendered 
by  him  to  the  ashes  of  Cyrus,  176;  he  puts  O  - 
sines,  satrap  of  the  province,  to  death,  ibid.; 
he  marries  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  177; 
he  pays  the  debts  of  the   soldiers,   ibid.;  ap- 
peases a  revolt    among  them,  180;   he  recalls 
Antipater,  and   substitutes   Craterus   for  him, 
ibid.;  his  grief  for  Hephsestion's  death,  181, 182; 
he  conquers  the  Cossgeans,  181;  he  enters  Ba- 
bylon, notwithstanding  the   predictions  of  the 
Magi,    and    other  soothsayers,  ibid.;  he  cele- 
brates Hephsestion's  funeral  with  extraordina- 
ry magnificence,  182;  he  forms  various  designs 
of  expeditions  and  conquests,  183;  he  sets  peo- 
ple at  V'ork  to  repair  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  rebuild  the  temple  of  Belus,  184;  he 
abandons  himself  to  excessive  drinking,  which 
occasions  his  death,  185,  136,  &c.;  pomp  of  his 
funeral,  211;  his  body  is  carried  to  Alexandria, 
213;  judgment  to  be  passed  on  Alexander,  187; 
character  of  that  prince  as  to  merit,  ibid.  &c. 
and  as  to  defect'^,  191,  &c.  Daniel's  prophecies 
concerning  Alexander,  110. 
Al-ex-an'der,  son   of  Alexander  the   Great,   is 
elected  king,  ii.    202;  Cassandcr  deprives  that 
prince  of  the  sovereignty,  229;  he  afterwards 
puts  him  to  death,  211. 
Al-ex-an'dcr,    son    of   Casaandcr,    disputes  the  ' 
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crown  of  Macedonia  with  his  brother  Antipa- 
ter, ii.  266;  he  is  killed  by  Demetrius,  whom 
he  had  called  in  to  his  aid,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der  I.  king  of  Epirus,  marries  Cleopa- 
tra daughter  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  ii. 
64. 

Al-ex-an'der  Ba'la  forms  a  conspiracy  against 
Demetrius  Soter,  ii.  692;  he  ascends  the 
throne  of  Syria,  593;  he  marries  Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  ibid.;  he 
abandons  himself  to  voluptuousness,  ibid.;  Pto- 
lemy declares  against  him  in  favour  ofDemetri- 
us  Nicator,  594;   Alexander  perishes,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der  Ze-bina  dethrones  Demetrius  king 
of  Syria,  ii.  607;  he  is  defeated  by  Antiochus 
Grypus,  and  soon  after  killed,  609 

Al-LX-an'd.r  I.  son  of  Physcon,  is  placed  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  ii.  613;  causes  his  mother 
Cleopatra  to  bo  put  to  death,  615;  he  is  expell- 
ed by  his  subjects,  and  perishes  soon  after,  616. 

Al-ex-an'der  II.  son  of  Alexander  I.  reigns  in 
Egypt  after  the  death  of  Lathy rus,  ii.  617;  he 
marries  Cleopatra,  called  Berenice,  and  kills 
her  nineteen  days  after,  ibid.;  the  Alexandri- 
ans dethrone  him,  625;  he  dies,  and  declares  at 
his  death  the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der  Jan-nae'us,  reigns  in  Judea,  ii.  626; 
he  attacks  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemai*,  613; 
Lathyrus  marches  to  the  aid  of  that  city,  and 
defeats  Alexander  near  the  Jordan,  ibid.;  Al- 
exander's revenge  upon  Gaza,  627;  quarrel 
between  that  prince  and  the  Pharisees,  ibid.; 
gross  affront  that  he  receives  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  ibid.;  vengeance  which  he  takes 
for  it,  ibid.;  civil  war  between  that  prince  and 
his  subjects,  ibid.;  after  having  terminated  it, 
he  abandons  himself  to  feasting,  and  dies,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Phei"se,  i. 
771;  he  endeavours  to  subject  the  people  of 
Thessaly,  ibid.;  Pelopidas  reduces  him,  ibid.; 
he  seizes  Pelopidas  bj-  treachery,  and  puts  him 
in  prison,  772;  Epaminondas  obliges  him  to  re- 
lease his  prisoner,  773;  he  is  defeated  near 
Cynocephalus,  774;  his  diversions,  773;  tragi- 
cal end  of  that  tyrant,  775. 

Al-ex-an'der,  son  of  .^ropus,  forms  a  conspiracy 
against  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  84;  he  is  put 
to  death,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der,  son  of  Polysperchon,  accepts  the 
general  government  ot  Peloponnesus,  ii.  229; 
he  is  killed  in  Sicyon,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der,  governor  of  Persia  for  Antiochus 
^he  Great,  ii.  354;  he  revolts,  and  makes  him- 
self sovereign  in  his  province,  ibid.;  he  perish 
es  miserably,  356. 

Al-ex-an'der,  deputy  from  the-..^tolians  to  the 
assembly  of  the  allies  held  at  Tempe,  ii.  421. 

Al-ex-an'der,  pretended  son  of  Perseus,  is  driven 
out  of  Macedonia,  where  he  had  usurped  the 
throne,  ii.  573. 

Al-ex-an'der,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii. 
736. 

Al-ex-an'dra,  wife  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  reigns 
over  the  Jewish  nation,  ii.  626,  627;  she  dies 
in  the  ninth  year  of  her  reign,  629. 

Al-ex-an'dri-a,  city  of  Egypt  built  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  ii.  115;  luxury  that  reigned  there, 
i.  110;  its  commerce,  109;  famous  library  of 
Alexandria,  ii.  272,  &c.;  fate  of  that  library, 
ii.  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'dri-a,   built   by  Alexander  the   Great 

upon  the  laxartes,  ii.   144. 
A-lex'is,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Apama?a,  be- 
trays Epigenes,  general   of  Antiochus,  ii.  356. 
Al-lo-bro'ges.     Extent  of  their  coimtry,  i.  196. 
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Alps,  mountains  famous  for   Hannibal's   passing 

them,  i.  196. 
A-ma'sis,  officer  of  Apries,  is  proclaimed  king 
of  Egypt,  i.  139;  he   is  confirmed  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  by   Nebuchodonosor, 
140;  he  defeats  Apries,  who  marched  against 
him,  takes  him  prisoner  and  puts  him  to  death, 
ibid.;  he  reigns  peaceably  in  Egypt,  141;  his 
method  for  acquiring  the  respect  of  his  subjects, 
ibid.;  his  death,  14^2;  his  body  is  taken  out  of 
his  tomb,   and  burnt,  by  order  of  Cambyses, 
I  25. 
Am-bas'sa-df)rs.     Fine  example  of  disinterested- 
ness in  certain  Roman  ambassadors,  ii.  305. 
A-me'na-phis  king  of  Egypt,  i.  12S;  his  manner 
of  educating  his  so;i  S  ■s->>tris,  ibid.;  this  king 
is  the  Phanah  of  Scripture,  who  was  drowned 
in  th-  R-d  Sea,  ibid. 
A-mes'tris,  wife  of  Xerxes;  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man revenge  of  that  princess,  i.  467. 
A-mi'sus,  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by  LucuUus, 
ii.   70!).     The  engineer  Calliraachus,  who  de- 
fended it,  sets  it  on  fire  and  burns  it,  702. 
Am-rao'ni-ans,  i.  326;  famous  temple  of  that  peo- 
ple, ibid.  ii.  115. 
Am'nes-ty,  famous  one  at  Athens,    i.  606;  occa- 
sions when  amnesties  are  necessary,  607. 
A-mor'ges,  bastard  of  Pisuthnes,  revolts  against 
Darius  Nothus,   i.   580;  he   is  taken  and   sent 
into  Persia,  ibid. 
Am'o-sis,  king  of  Egypt.     See  Thetmosis. 
Am-pha'res,  one   of  the  Spartan  ephori,  ii.  336; 
his  treachery  and  cruelty  to  kinar  Agis,  ibid. 
337. 
Am-phic'ty-on   king  of  Athens,  i.  370. 
Am-phic'ty-ons:  Institution  of  that  assembly,  i. 
370,  i.  687;  their  power,   ibid.;  oath  taken  at 
their    installation,  ibid.;    their  condescension 
for  Philip  occasions  the  diminution  of  their 
authority,  6S8;  famous  sacred  war  undertaken 
by  order  of  this  assembly,  ii.  38. 
Am-phip'o-Ijs,  city  of  Thrace,  besieged  by  Cle- 
on,  general  of  the  Athenians,  i.  546;  Philip 
takes  that  city  from  the  Athenians  and  declares 
it  free,  ii.  33;  it  is  soon   after  taken  possession 
of  by  that  prince,  ibid. 
A-myn'tas  I.  king  of  Macedonia,  submits  to  Da- 
rius, i.  420. 
A-myn'tas  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of  Philip, 

ii.  30;  his  death,  ibid. 
A-myn'tas,  son  of  Perdiccas,    excluded  from  the 

throne  of  Macedonia,  ii.  30. 
A-myn'tas,  deserter  from  Alexander's  army,3eizes 
the  government    of  Egypt,  ii.   115;  is  killed 
there,  ibid. 
A-myn'tas   one  of  Alexander  the  Great's  officers, 

ii.  126. 
A-myr-te'us,   one   cfthe  generals  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,who  had  revolted  against  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus,  i.  409;  he  is  assisted  by  the   Atheni- 
ans, 497;   he  drives  the  Persians  out  of  Egypt, 
and  is  declared  king  of  it,  i.  543;  he  dies,  ibid. 
A-my'tis,  wife  of  Nabuchodonosor,  i.  255. 
An-a-char'sis,  of  the  nation  of  the  Scythian  No- 
mades,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  i.    402;  his  con- 
tempt for  riches,  ibid. 
A-nac're-on,  Greek  poet,  i.    99. 
An-a'tis.     Fate  of  one  of  the  statues  of  this  god- 
dess, ii.  735. 
An-ax-ag'o-ras,  his  care  of  Pericles,  i.  492;  his 

doctrine,  ibid. 
An-ax-an'der,  king  of  Lacedsemonia,  i.  8S. 
A-nax-i-la'us,  tyrant  of  Zancle,  i.  515. 
A-uax-im'e-nes,  in  whatmamier  he  saved  hiscoun- 
,   trr,  ii.  80. 
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An-dra-na-do'rus,  jruardian  of  Hieronymus,  kinS 
of  Syracuse,  ii.666;  his  strange  abuse  of  autho- 
rity, ibid.;  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  he 
seizes  part  of  Syracuse,  6CS;  he  forms  a  conspi- 
racy for  ascending  the  throne,  ibiu;  he  is  accused 
and  put  to  death,  669. 
An-dris'cus,of  Adramyttium,  pretends  himself  the 
son  of  Perseus,  and  is  declared  kins:  of  Mace- 
donia, ii.  571;  he  defeats  the  Roman  army  com- 
manded by  the  prator   Juventius,    572;  he  is 
defeated  twice  by  Metellus,  573;  he  is  taken  and 
sent  to  Rome,  ib.;  adorns  the  triumph  of  Metel- 
lus, 578. 
AnMro-cles,  son  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  i.  372. 
An-drom'a-chus,  governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
for  Alexander,  ii.  I17;sad  end  ofthat  governor, ib. 
An-drom'a-chus,  father  of  Achoeus,  is  taken  and 
kept  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  ii.   354; 
Ptolemy    Philopator  sets  him  at  liberty,  and 
restores  him  to  his  son,  35S. 
An  dro-ni'cus,  general  for  Antigonus, -makes  hiraJ 
self  master  of  Tyre,  ii.  236;   he  is  besieged  in 
that  place  by    Ptolemy,  and  forced  to  surren- 
der, 238. 
An-dro-ni'cus,  an  officer  of  Perseus,  put  to  death 

ii.  537. 
An-dro-ni'cus,    of  Rhodes,  to  whom  the  world  is 

indebted  for  the  works  of  Aristotle,  ii.  696. 
An-dros'the-nes,  commander  for  Philip  at   Cor- 
inth, is  defeated  by  Nicostratus,  praetor  of  the 
Achseans,  ii.  422. 
An'gels,  opinions  of  the  pagans  concerning  them, 

i.  660. 
A-nic'i-us,  Roman  praetor,  is  charged   with   the 
war  against  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  ii.  544;  he 
defeats  that  prince  takes  him  prisoner,  and  sends 
him  to  Rome,  ibid.;  he   receives  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  558. 
An-tal'ci-des,  Lacedaemonian,"concludes  a  shame- 
ful peace  with   the  Persians  for  the  Greeks, 
i.  646. 
An'to-ny,  (Marcus)  contributed  by  his  valour  to 
the  re-establishment  of  A  uletes  upon  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  ii.  725;  wh^n  triumvir,  he  cites  Clco- 
patrabefore  him,  and  why;  732;  his  passion  for 
that  princess, and  her  influence  ov.  r  him,  ibid.; 
she  carries  him  with  her  to  Alexandria,  733; 
Antony  returns  to  Rome  ansl  marries  Octavia. 
Caesar's  sister,  734;  he  makes  some  expeditions 
into  Parthia,735;  then  goesto  Phoenicia  to  meet 
Cleopatra,  ibid;  his  injurious  treatment  of  Octa- 
via, ibid.;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Armenia, 
and  returns  to  Alexandria,  whi  h  he  enters  in. 
triumph,  736;  there  he  celebrates  the  corona- 
tion of  Cleopatra  aiid  her  children,  ibid.;  open 
rupture  between  Caesar  and  Antony,  737;    the 
latter  repudiates  Octavia,  ibid.;  Antony  puts 
to  sea;  accompanied  by  Cleopatra,  738;  he  is 
entirely  defeated  in  a  sea- fight  near  Actium, 
where  all  his  troops  surrender   themselves  to 
Caesar,  and  he  returns  to  Alexandria,  739;  he 
sends  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace  with  Caesar, 
740;    seeing   himself  betrayed    by  Cleopatra, 
sends  a  challensre  to   Caesar  to  a  single  combat, 
741;  believing  Cleopatra  had  killed  herself,  he 
falls  upon  his  sword,  742;   he  expires  in  Cleo- 
patra's arms,  ibid  ;  that  princess  celebrates  his 
funeral  with  great  magnificence,  743.    :_ 
An-tig'o-na,  mistress  of  Philotas,  accuscs'him  Xo 

Alexander,  ii.  140. 
An-tig'o-na,   the   daughter  of  Ptolemy,  wife  of 

Pyrrhus,  ii.  265. 
An-ti-go'ni-a,  a  city  built  by  Antigonus,  ii.  260, 

263,"and  destroyed  by  Seleucus,  ibid. 
Aa-tig'o-nus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  divides 
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the  empire  of  that  prince  with  the  rest  of  them, 
ii.  203;  he  makes  war  asrainst  Euinenes,  and 
besieges  him  in  Nora,  217;  he  marches  into 
Pisidia;  against  Alcetas  and  Attahis,  21S;  he  be- 
comes very  powerful,  219;  he  revolts  against 
the  kings,  and  continues  the  war  with  Eumenes, 
who  adheres  to  them,  225;  he  is  defeated  by 
that  captain,  231;  he  gets  Eumenes  into  his 
hands  by  treaeherj',  and  then  rids  himself  of 
him  in  prison,  234;  a  confederacy  is  formed 
against  him,  235;  he  takes  Syria  and  Phoenicia 
from  Ptolemy,  and  makes  himself  master  of 
Tyre,  after  a  long  siege,  236;  he  marches 
against  Cassander,  and  gains  great  advanta- 
ges over  him,  237;  he  concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  confederated  princes,  241;  he  puts  Cleo- 
patra, Alexander's  sister,  to  death,  242;  he  forms 
the  design  of  reinstating  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
243;  he  besieges  and  takes  Athens,  ibid.;  ex- 
cessive honours  paid  him  there,  244;  he  as- 
sumes the  title  of  king,  24S;he  makesprepara- 
tions  to  invade  Egypt,  249;  his  enterprise  is  un- 
successful,ibid.;  he  loses  a  great  battle  at  Ipsus, 
and  is  killed  in  it,  261. 

An-tig'o-nus  Go-na'tus  offers  himself  as  a  hostage 
for  Demetrius  his  father  ii.  270;  he  establishes 
himself  in  Macedonia,  2S6;Pyrrhus  drives  him 
out  of  it,  299;  he  retires  into  his  maritime 
cities,  ibid.;  he  sends  troops  to  the  aid  of  the 
Spartans  against  Pyrrhus,  302;  he  marches  to 
the  assistance  of  Argos,  besieges  by  that  prince, 
303;  he  takes  the  whole  army  and  camp  of 
Pyrrhus,  and  celebrates  the  funeral  of  that 
prince  with  great  maynificence,  304;  besieges 
Athens,  and  takes  it,  305,  306;  his  death,  317. 

An-tig'o-nus  Do'son,  as  Philip's  guardian,  reigns 
in  Macedonia,  ii.  320;  the  Achaeans  call  him 
in  to  their  aid  against  Sparta,  341,  342;  he  oc- 
casions their  gaining  several  advantages,  343; 
he  is  victorious  in  the  famous  battle  of  Salasia 
against  Cleomenes ,  346;  he  makes  himself 
master  of  Sparta,  and  treats  it  with  great  clem- 
ency, 349;  he  marches  against  the  lUyrians,  and 
dies,  after  having  gained  a  victory  over  them, 
350. 

An-tig'o-nusj  nephew  of  Antigonus,  Doson,  Phi- 
lip's favourite,  discovers  to  that  prince  the  in- 
nocence of  his  son  Demetrius,  and  the  guilt  of 
Perseus,  ii.  493;  Philip's  intention  in  respect 
to  him,  494;  he  is  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Perseus,  520. 

An-tig'o-nus,  a  Macedonian  lord  in  the  army  of 
Perseus,  ii.   543. 

An  tig'-o-nus,  the  brother  of  Aristobulus  I.  is 
appointed  by  his  brother  to  terminate  the  war 
in  Iturea,  ii.  626;  at  his  return,  his  brother  put? 
him  to  death,  ibid. 

An-tig'o-nus,  soa  of  Aristobulus  II.  is  sent  to 
Rome  by  Pompey,  ii.  632;  he  is  set  upon  the 
throne  of  Judca,  632;  he  is  besieged  in  Jerusa- 
lem, 633;  he  surrenders,  and  is  put  to  death, 
634. 

An-tira'a-chus,  officer  in  the  army  of  Perseus,  ii. 
.^)33. 

An'ti-och,  city  built  by  Seleucus  upon  the  Oron- 
t's  ii.263. 

An-ti-o'chus,  lieutenant  of  Alcibiades,  attacks 
tho  Lacedaemonians  with  ill  conduct,  and  is  de- 
feated with  great  loss,  i.  .590. 

An-ti-o'chus  I.  suDiamed  Soter,  reigns  in  Syria, 
and  marri<^-fiStratonice  his  father's  wife,  ii.  281: 
hf*  endpavour<!  to  «':»ize  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus,  307:  he  is  d-foatcd  by  Eumenes,  puts  one 
of  his  eons  to  death,  and   dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

An-ti-o'chzi«  II.   eumamed   Theos,  ascends  the 


throne  of  Syria,  ii.  308;  he  delivers  Miletu' 
from  tyranny,  ibid.;  he  carries  the  war  into 
Egypt  against  Ptolemy,  309;  the  provinces  of 
the  east  revolt  against  him,  ibid.;  he  loses  most 
of  those  provinces,  ibid.;  he  makes  peace  with 
Ptolemy,  marries  Berenice  the  daughter  of 
that  prince,  after  having  repudiated  Laodice, 
310,  he  repudiates  Berenice,  and  takes  Lao, 
dice  again,  Avho  causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  314; 
Daniel's  prophecies  concerning  him,  310. 

An-ti-o'chus  Hi'e-rax  commands  in  Asia,  Minor, 
ii.  314;  he  enters  into  a  league  with  his  brother 
Seleucus  against  Ptolemy,  317;he  declares  war 
against  Seleucus,  gives  him  battle,  and  defeats 
him  with  great  danger  of  his  life,  ibid.;  he  is 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Eunienes,  318;  he  re- 
tires to  Ariarathes,  who  soon  after  seeks  occa- 
sion torid  himself  of  him,  ibid.;  he  takes  refuge 
with  Ptolemy,  who  imprisons  him,  ibid.;  lie 
escapes,  and    is   assassinated  by  robbers,  ibid. 

An-ti-o'chus  III.  surnamed  the  Great,  begins  to 
reign  in  Syria,  ii.  353;  fidelity  of  Achasus  in 
respect  to  him,  ibid.;  he  appoints  Herraias  his 
prime  minister,  354;  Molon  and  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  appointed  governors  of  Media  and 
Persia,  revolt  against  him,  ibid.;  he  marries  La- 
odice, the  daughter  of  Milhridates,  ibid.;  he  sa- 
crifices Epigenes,  the  most  able  of  his  generals, 
to  the  jealousy  of  Hermias,  356;  he  marches 
against  the  rebels,  and  reduces  them,  ibid.;  he 
rids  himself  of  Hermias,  357;  he  marches  into 
Ccelosyria,  and  takes  Seleucia,  358;  Tyre  and 
Ptolemais,359;  he  makes  a  truce  with  Ptolemy, 
ibid.;  the  war  breaks  out  again,  ibid.;  Antio- 
chus  gains  many  advantages,  360;  he  loses  a 
great  battle,  at  Raphia,  361;  he  makes  peace 
with  Ptolemy,  ibid.;  he  turns  his  arms  against 
Achoeus,  who  had  revolted,  362;  Achseus  is  put 
into  his  hands  by  treachery,  and  executed ,  ibid.; 
expeditions  of  Antiochus  into  Media,  399;  Par- 
thia,  ibid;  Hyrcania,  ibid.;  Bactria  400;  and  even 
into  India,  ibid.;  he  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
Philip  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  ii.  402; 
and  seizes  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine,  ibid.;  he 
makes  war  against  Attains,  411;  upon  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  Romans  he  retires,  ibid.;he 
recovers  Coslosyria,  which  Aristomenes  had 
taken  from  hira,  412;  Antiochus  forms  the  de- 
sign of  seizing  Asia  Minor,  ibid.;  be  takes  some 
places  there,  426;  an  embassy  is  sent  to  him 
from  the  Romans  upon  that  subject,  idid.;  Han- 
nibal retires  to  him,  428;  the  arrival  of  that  gen- 
eral determines  him  upon  a  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans,433;  he  marches  against  the  Pisidians,  and 
subdues  them,  435;  he  goes  to  Greece  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  ^tolians,  440;  he  attempts  to  bring 
over  the  Achceans  in  vain,  441;  and  afterwards 
the  Boeotians,  442;  he  makes  himself  master  of 
Chalcis,  and  all  Euboea,  ibid.;  the  Romans  de- 
clare war  against  him,  ibid.;  he  makes  an  ill 
use  of  Hannibal's  counsels,  443;  he  goes  to  Chal- 
cis and  marries  the  daughter  of  the  person  ii, 
whose  house  he  lodges,  444;  he  seizes  the 
strait  of  Thermopylae,  ibid.;  he  is  defeated  near 
those  mountains, and  escapes  to  Chalcis, ibid.;  on 
his  return  to  Ephrsus,  he  ventures  a  sea-fight, 
and  loses  it ,447;  his  fleet  gains  some  advantages 
over  the  Rhodians,  448;  he  loses  a  second  battle 
at  sea,  ibid.;  conduct  of  Antiochus  after  this  de- 
feat, 449;  he  makes  proposals  of  peace  which  are 
rejected,  450,  451;  he  loses  a  great  battle  near 
Magnesia,  452,  453  &c.;  he  demands  peace  and 
obtains  it,454;  on  what  conditions, ibid.;  inorder 
to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Romans,  he  plunders  a 
temple  in  Elymais;  465;  he  ii  killed,  ibid.;  cha- 
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racter  of  Antiociuis,  ibid;  Daniel's  prophecies 
concerning  tiiat  prince,  466. 
An-ti-o'chus,  eldest   son  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
dies  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  ii.  435;  charac- 
ter of  that  young  prince,  ibid. 
An-ti-o'chus   ]V.   surnamed    Ejiiphanes,  goes  to 
Rome   as   a   hostage,    ii.  454;    he  ascends  the 
throne  of  Syria,  496;  dispute  between  him  and 
the    king  of   Egypt,  49d;  he    marches    against 
Egypt,  and  gains  a  first  victory  over  Ptolemy, 
49y,  then  a  second  500;  he  makes  himself  master 
of   Egypt,  takes   the  king  himself,  ibid.;  upon 
the  romour  of  a  general  revolt,  he  enters  Pales- 
tine, and  besieges  and  takes  Jerusalem,  where 
he  exercises  the  most  horrid  cruelties,  ibid.; 
Antiochus  renews  the  war  in  Egypt,  601;  he 
replaces  Ptolemy  Philometer  upon  the  throne, 
502;  he  returns  into  Syria,  ibid.;  hecomes  back 
to  Egypt,  and  marches  to  Alexandria,  503;  Po- 
pilius,  the  Roman  ambassador,  obliges  him  to 
quit  it ,  504;  incensed  at  what  happened  in  Egypt, 
he  vents  his  rage  upon  the  Jews,  ibid.;  he  or- 
ders Apollonius,  one  of  his  generals,  to  destroy 
Jerusalem,  ibid.;  cruelties  committed  there  by 
that   general,  505;    Antiochus    endeavours   to 
abolish  the  worship  of  the  true  God  at  Jerusa- 
lem, ibid.;  he  enters  Judea,  and  commits  horri- 
ble cruelties,  506;  he  celebrates  games  at  Daph- 
ne, near  Antioch,  508,  509;  several  of  his  gen- 
erals defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  509,  511, 
512;  he  goes  to  Persia,  attempts  to  plunder  the 
tem|Je  of  Elymais,  and  is  shamefully  repulsed, 
ibid.;  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  defeat  of 
his  armies  in  Judea,  he  sets  out  instantly  with 
a  design  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  ibid.;  he  is 
struck  by  the  hand  of  God  on  the  way.  and  dies 
in  the  greatest  torments,  ibid.;  Daniel's  pro- 
phecies concerning  this  prince,  613. 
An-ti-o'chus  V.  called  Eupator,  succeedshis  father 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  continues  the  war  with  the  Jews,  ii.  53.5; 
his  generals,  and  himself  in  person,  are  defeat- 
ed by  Judas  Maccabeus,  580,  587;  he  makes 
peace  with  the  Jews,  and  destroys  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  temple,  ibid.;  Romans  discon- 
tented with  Eupator,  589;  his  soldiers  deliver 
him  up  to  Demetrius,  who  puts  him  to  death, 
590. 
An-ti-o'chus  VI.  surnamed  Tlieos,  is  set  upon  the 
throne  of  Syria  by  Tryphon,  iv.  596;  he  is  as- 
sassinated soon  after,  597. 
An-ti-o'chus  VII.  surnamed  Sidetes,  marries  Cleo- 
patra,  wife  of  Demetrius,  and  is   proclaimed 
king  of  Syria,  ii.  599;  he  dethrones  Tryphon, 
who  is  put  to  death,  ibid.;  he  marches  into  Ju- 
dea, besieges  JohnHyrcanus  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  city  capitulates,  604;  he  turns  his  arms  a- 
gainst  Parthia,  where  he  perishes,  605;  adven- 
ture of  this  prince  in  hunting,  ibid. 
An-ti-o'chus  VIII.  surnamed  Grypus,  begins  to 
reign  in  Syria,  ii.  603;  he  marries   Tryphena, 
the  daughter  of  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
defeats   and    expels  Zebina,  609;    his  mother 
Cleopatra   endeavours   to  poison    him,  and  is 
poisoned  herself,  ibid.;  Antiochus  reigns  some 
time  in  peace,  ibid.;  war  between  that  prince 
and  his  brother  Antiochus  of  Cyzicura,  610;  the 
two  brothers  divide  the  empire  of  Syria  be- 
tween them,  ibid,;  Grypus  marries  Selena,  the 
daughter  of  Cleopatra,  and   renews   the   war 
against  his  brother,  614;  he  is  assassinated  by 
one  of  his  vassals,  ibid. 
An-ti-o'chus  IX   surnamed  the  Cyzicenian,  makes 
war  against  his  brother  Antiochus  Grypus,  and 


marries  Cleopatra,  whom  I^thyrus  had  repudi" 
ated,  ii.  610;  after  several  battles  he  comes  to 
ail  accommodation  with  his  brother,  and  di- 
vides the  empire  of  Syria  with  him,  ibid.;  he 
goes  to  the  aid  of  tlie  Samaritans,  611;  he 
is  unsuccessful  in  that  war,  ibid.;  after  his  bro- 
ther's death  he  endeavours  to  possess  himself 
of  his  dominions,  615;  he  loses  a  battle  agains 
S  lecPus,  the  sun  of  Grypus,  who  puts  him  to 
death,  ibid. 
An-ti-o'chus  X.  surnamed  Eusebes,  son  of  Antio- 
chus the  Cyzicenian,  obtains  the  crown  of  Sy- 
ria, and  expels  Seleucus,  ii.  6i5;  he  gains  a 
battle  against  Antiochus  and  Philip,  brothers  of 
Seleucus,  ibid.;  he  marries  Selena,  the  widow 
of  Grypus,  ibid.;  he  is  entirely  defeated  by  Phi- 
lip, and  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Par- 
thians,  ibid.;  by  their  aid  he  returns  into  Sy- 
ria, ibid.;  he  is  again  expelled,  and  retires  into 
Cilicia,  where  he  ends  his  days,  616. 
An-ti-o'chus  XI.  son  of  Grypus,  endeavours  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus,  ii. 
615;  he  is  defeated  by  Eusebes,  and  drowned 
in  endeavouring  to  pass  the  Orontes,  ibid. 
An-ti-o'chus  XII.  surnamed  Dionysius,  seizes  Coe- 

losyria,  and  reigns  a  short  time,  ii.  615. 
An-ti-o'chus  XIII.  called  Asiaticus,  sent  by  Sele- 
na, his  mother,  to  Rome,  ii,  617;  on  his  return 
he  goes  to  Sicily,  and  receives  a  \ery  great  af^ 
front  from  Verres,  ibid.;  he  reigns  some  time 
in  Syria,  616,  619;  Pompey  deprives  him  of 
his  dominions,  619. 
An'ti-pas,  or  Antipater,  Herod's  father,  excites 
great  troubles  in  Juda,  ii.  629;  he  sends  troopg 
to  aid  Caesar,  Jiesieged  in  Alexandria,  730, 
An-tip'a-ter,  Alexander's  lieutenant,  is  appoint- 
ed by  that  prince  to  govern  Macedonia  in  hig 
absence,  ii.  79;  he  defeats  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  revolted  against  Macedonia,  136;  Alex- 
ander takes  his  government  from  him,  and  or- 
ders him  to  come  to  him,  180;  suspicions  of  An- 
tipater in  respect  to  Alexander's  death,  186: 
Antipater's  expedition  into  Greece  after  Alex- 
ander's  death,   206;    he  is   defeated    by    the 
Athenians  near  Lamia,  to  which  he  retires, 
ibid.;  he  surrenders  that  place  by  capitulation, 
207;  he  seizes  Athens,  and  puts  a  garrison  in 
it,  208;  he  puts  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  to 
death,  209;  he    gives  Phila   his    daughter   to 
Craterus  in  marriage,  211;  he  is  appointed  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  in  the  room 
of  Perdiccas,  216;  death  of  Antipater,  219. 
An-tip'a-ter,  eldest  son  of  Cassander,  ii.  266;  dis- 
pute between  that  prince  and  his  brother  Alex- 
ander for  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  ibid.;  ho 
kills  his  mother  Thessalonica,  who  favoured  his 
3'ounger  brother,  ibid.;  Demetrius  drives  him 
out  of  Macedonia,  ibid.;  he  retires  into  Thrace, 
and  dies  there,  ibid. 
An'ti-phon,  courtier  of  Dionysius.     Witty  Bay- 
ing which  cost  him  his  life,  i.  720. 
n'to-ny. — See  Anthony. 
n'y-sis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  133. 
A  -or'nos,  a  rock  of  India,  besieged  and  taken  by 

Alexander,    ii.  160. 
Ap-a'mi-a,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  and 

widow  of  Magas,  ii.  309. 
Ap-a-tu'ri-a;:  Feasts  celebrated  at  Athens,  i.  594. 
Ap-a-tu'ri-us,    an  officer  of   Seleucus   Ceraunns, 
forms  a  conspiracy  against  that  prince,  and  poi- 
sons him,  ii.  353;' he  is   put  to  death,  ibid. 
A-pe'ga,  infernal  machine  invented  byNabis,  ii. 

398. 
A-pel'ies,  courtier  of  philip,  ii.   369;  abuses  hit 
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power,  ibid.;  he  endeavours  to  humble  and  en- 
slave the  Achaeans,  ibid.;  he  perishes  misera- 
bly, 376. 

A-pel'les,  accomplice  of  Perseus  in  accusing  De- 
metrius, is  SvMit  anibasj^ador  to  Rome  by  Phi- 
lip, ii.  492;  afccr  the  death  of  Demetrius,  he 
escapes  into  Italy,  494. 

A-pel'les,  oificcr  of  A.itiochus  Epiphanes,  endea- 
vours to  make  JVIattathias  saci'ihce  to  idols, 
Mattathias  kills  him  with  all  his  foUowei's,  ii. 
606.  _ 

A-pel'li-con,  Athenian  libi-ary  erected  by  him  at 
Athens,  ii.  669. 

A'pis,  ox  adored  under  that  name  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, i.  115. 

A'pis,  king  of  Argos,  i.  if39. 

A-pol'lo,  Temple  erected  in  honour  of  him  at 
Delphos,  i.  47. 

Ap-ol-loc'ra-tcs,  the  eldest  son  of  Dionysius  the 
yonger,  commands  in  the  citadel  of  Syracuse 
in  his  father's  name,  i.  735;  he  surrenders  that 
place  to  Dion,  and  retires  to  his  father,  739. 

A-pol-lo-do'rus,  of  Amphipolis,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's officers,  ii.  126. 

A-pol-lo-do'rus,  friend  of  Cleopatra,  favours  the 
entrance  of  that  princess  into  Alexandria,  and 
in  what  manner,  ii.  723. 

A-pol-lo-do'rus,  governor  of  Gaza  for  Lathyrus, 
defends  that  place  against  Alexander  Jannseus, 
ii.  627;  he  is  assassinated  by  his  brother  Lysi- 
machus,  ibid. 

Ap-ol-lon'i-des,  officer  in  the  army  of  Eumenes, 
occasions  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  is  seized  and 
put  to  death,  ii.  217. 

Ap-ol-lon'i-des,  magistrate  of  Syracuse,  his  wise 
discourse  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  ii.  670. 

Ap-ol-lo'ni-us,  lord  of  the  court  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, is  sent  ambassador  by  that  prince,  first 
to  Egypt,  and  then  to  Rome,  ii  498;  Antiochus 
sends  him  with  an  army  against  Jerusalem, 
with  orders  to  destroy  that  city,  504;  his  cruel- 
ties there,  ibid.;  he  is  defeated  by  Judas  Macca- 
beus, and  killed  in  the  battle,  509. 

Ap-ol-lo'ni-us,  governor  of  Ccelosyria  and  Phoeni- 
cia, marches  against  Jonathan,  and  is  defeated, 
ii.  694. 

Ap-ol-loph'a-nes,  physician  to  Antiochus  the 
Great,  discovers  to  that  prince  the  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  by  Hermias,  ii.  357;  salu- 
tary advice  which  he  gave  Antiochus,  358. 

Ap'pi-us  (Claudius),  R^oman  consul,  is  sent  into 
Sicily  to  aid  the  Mamertiues,  i.  175;  ii.  658;  he 
defeats  the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  ibid. 

Ap'pi-us  (Claudius)  Roman  Senator,  prevents  the 
senate  from  accepting  the  offers  of  Pyrrhus,  ii. 
292. 

Ap'pi-us  (Claudius),  Roman,  commands  a  body 
of  troops,  and  is  beaten  near  Uscana,  against 
which  he  marched  with  design  to  plunder  it, 
ii.  534. 

A'pri-es  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  i,  138;  suc- 
cess of  that  prince,  ibid.;  Zcdeki.ah,  king  of 
Judah,  implores  his  aid,  139;  declares  himself 
protector  of  Israel,  ibid.;  Egypt  rovolts  against 
him  and  sets  Amasis  on  the  throne,  ibid  ;  he  is 
obliged  to  retire  into  upper  Egypt,  140;  Ama- 
sis defeats  him  in  a  battle,  in  which  he  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  ibid. 

A-quil'i-us  (Manius) ,  Roman  proconsul,  is  defeat- 
ed in  a  battle  by  Mithridates,  who  takws  him 
prisoner,  and  puts  him  to  death,  ii.  687,  688. 

Ar-a'bi-ans  (Nabuthaean):  Character  of  that  peo- 
ple, ii,  240. 

A-ra'cus,  Lacedamonian  admiral,  i.  595. 

A-ras'pes,  lord  of  Media,  is  appointed  by  Cyrus 
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to  keep  Panthaea  prisoner,  i.  291;  passion 
which  he  conceives  for  that  princess,  ibid.; 
goodness  of  Cyrus  in  respect  to  him,  ibid.;  he 
does  that  prince  great  service  in  going  as  a 
spy  among  the  Assyrians,  ibid. 

A-ra'tus,  sod  of  Clinias,  escapes  from  Sicyon  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  Abantidas,  ii.  321;  he  deliv- 
ers that  city  from  the  tyranny,  and  unites  it 
with  the  Achaean  league,  322;  he  appeases  a 
sedition  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  at  Sicyon, 
323;  he  is  elected  general  of  the  Achaeans,  324; 
he  takes  Corinth  from  Antigonus,  325;  he 
makes  several  cities  enter  into  the  Achaeaa 
league,  .326;  he  ha«;  not  the  same  success  at 
Argos,  328;  he  marches  against  the  ^tolians, 
334;  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  gains  several 
advantages  over  him,  338;  envy  of  Aratus  to 
that  prince,  341;  he  calls  in  Antigonus  to  aid 
the  Achaeans  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  ibid.; 
he  marches  against  the  JEtoliaivs,  and  is  defeat- 
ed near  Caphyia,  364;  Philip's  affection  for 
Aratus,  ibid.;  Apelles,  Philip's  minister,  accu- 
ses him  falsely  tolhat  prince,  36'?;  he  is  declar- 
ed innocent,  370;  he  accompanies  Philip  into 
jEtolia;  his  expedition  against  the  ^tolians, 
Lacedaemonians  and  Eljeans,  371;  Philip  caus- 
es him  to  be  poisoned,  381;  his  funeral  solem- 
nized magnificently,  ibid.;  praise  and  character 
of  Aratus,  322,373,  381. 

A-ra'tus  the  younger,  son  of  the  great  Aratus,  ia 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Achaeans,  ii.  368;  Phi- 
lip causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  381. 

Ar-ba'ces,  governor  of  the  Medes  for  Sardanapa- 
lus,  revolts  against  that  prince,  and  founds  the 
kingdom  of  the  Medes,  i.  259,  267. 

Ar-ba'ces  general  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  i.   613. 

Ar-be'la,  city  of  Assyria,  famous  for  Alexander's 
victory  over  Darius,  ii.  120,  124. 

Ar-ce-si'las,  Alexander's  lieutenant:  provinces 
that  fell  to  his  lot  after  that  prince's  death,  ii. 
203. 

Arch-ag'a-thus,  son  of  Agathocles,  commands  in 
Africa  after  his  father's  departure,  i.  172;  he 
perishes  there  miserably,  173. 

Ar-che-la'us,  governor  of  Susa  for  Alexander,  iii. 
127. 

Ar -che-Ia'us,  general  of  Antigonus,  marches  a- 
gainst  Aratus,  who  besieged  Corinth,  and  is 
taken  prisoner,  ii.  326;  Aratus  sets  him  at  li- 
berty,  ibid. 

Ar-che-la'us,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
takes  Athens,  ii.  688;  he  is  driven  out  of  it  by 
Sylla,  691;  he  is  defeated  by  the  same  captain, 
first  at  Cheronfea,  and  then  at  Orchomenos,  693; 
he  escapes  to  Chalcis,ibid.;  and  has  on  interview 
with  Sylla  near  Delium,  694;  Archelaus  goes 
over  to  Muraena,  697;  he  engages  the  latter  to 
make  war  against  Mithridates,  ibid. 

Ar-che-la'us,  son  of  the  former,  is  made  high- 
priest  and  sovereign  of  Coraana,  ii.  718;  he 
marries  Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  724;  he  is 
killed  in  a  battle  Avith  the  Romans,  725. 

Ar-che-la'us,  son  of  the  latter,  enjoys  the  same 
dignities  as  his  father,  ii.  655;  he  marries  Gla- 
phyra,  and  has  two  sons  by  her,  ibid. 

Ar-che-la'us,  second  son  of  Archelaus  and  Glaph- 
yra,  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  655; 
Tiberius  does  him  great  services  with  Augus- 
tus, ibid.;  be  draws  the  revenge  of  Tiberius 
upon  himself,  ibid.;  he  is  cited  to  Rome,  and 
why,  ibid;;  he  is  very  ill  received  there,  and 
dies  soon  after,  656. 

Ar'chi-as,  Corinthian,  founder  of  Syracuse,  i. 
517,  553. 
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Ar'clii-as,  Thebaii,  is  killed  by  the  canspirators 
at  a  (edit  given  by  Piiiiida^,  one  of  them,  to  the 
Boeotarchs,  i.  75^. 
Ar'chi-as,  comi-dian,  delivers  up  the  orator  Hypc- 
ridcs,  and  sevei'al  other  persons,  to  Autigoaus, 
ii.  209. 
Ar-ihib  i-us,  his    attachment    to    Cleopatra,    ii; 

744. 
Ar-chi-di\'mi-a,  Lacedaemonian  l.idy,  herpic  ac- 
tion of  ii.  .SOU;  she  is  put  to  deatii  by  order  of 
Amphares,  337. 
Ar-chid'a-mus,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  495;  he  saves 
the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  fury  of  the  helots, 
ibid.;  he  commands  the  troops  of  Sparta  at  the 
boffinning  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  522;  he 
besieges  Plataete,  530. 

Ar-chid'a-mus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  gains  a  battle 
against  the  Arcadians,  ii.  7ti9;  his  valour  during 
the  siege  of  Sparta  by  Epaminondas,  77  b;  he 
reigns  in  Sparta,  786. 

Arc-hid'a-mus,  brother  of  Agis,  escapes  from 
Sparta  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Leonidas,  ii.  337; 
Cleomenes  recalls  him,  333;  he  is  assassinated 
in  returning  home,  339. 

Ar-chid'a-mus,  ambassador  of  the  .^tolians,  en- 
deavours to  engage  the  Achaeans  to  declui-e  for 
Antiochus,  ii.  441. 

Ar-chil'o-cas,  a  Greek  poet,  the  inventor  of 
Iambic  verse,  i,  397;  character  of  his  poetry, 
ibid. 

Ar-chi-me'des,  famous  geometrician,  ii.  6G3;  he 
invents  many  machines  of  war,  664;  prodigious 
effects  of  these  machines,  673,  674;  he  is  killed 
at  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  078;  his  tomb  dis- 
covered by  Cicero,  679. 

Ar-chi-me'des,  Athenian  poet,  ii.  665. 

Ar'chon,  one  of  Alexander's  officers:  provinces 
that  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's  death,  ii. 
203. 

Ar'chon  is  elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achae- 
ans, ii.  534;  wise  resolutions  which  he  prevails 
on  that  people  to  take,  535. 

Ar'chons    instituted   at  Athens,    i.  370,  685. 

Ar'dys,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  274. 

Ar-e-op'a-gus,  its  establishment,  i.  370,  684; 
authority  of  that  senate,  i.  388,  684,  &c.;  Per- 
icles weakens  its  authority,  ibid. 

Ar'e-tas,  king  of  Arabia  Peti'tea,  submits  to  Pom- 
pey,  ii.  720. 

A-re'te,  daughter  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  first 
married  to  the  brother  Theorides,  and  after- 
wards to  her  uncle  Dion,  i.  722;  she  marries 
Timocrates  in  the  banishment  of  the  latter,  731; 
Dion  takes  her  again,  739;  her  death,  741. 

A-re-lhu'sa,  fountain  famous  in  fabulous  history, 
i.  56L 

A-re'us,  one  of  the  Spartan  exiles,  is  reinstated 
by  the  Achaeans,  and  carries  accusations  against 
them  to  Rome,  ii.  472;  the  Achceans  condemns 
him  to  die,  474;  his  sentence  is  annulled  by  the 
Romans,  475. 

A-re'us,  grandson  of  Cleomenes,  reigns  at  Sparta, 
ii.  300. 

A-re'us,  another  king  of  Sparta;   ii.  329. 

Ar-gae'us,  is  placed  by  the  Athenians  on  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  ii.  30;  he  is  defeated 
by  Philip,  32. 

Ar-gi'li-an,  a  name  given  the  slave  who  discov- 
ered the  conspiracy  of  Pausanias,  i.  472. 

Ar-gi-nu'sae,  isles  famous  for  the  victory  of  the 
Athenians  over  the  Lacedajmonians,  i.  592. 

Ar'go,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  273. 

Ar'gos,  foundation  of  that  kingdom,  i.  309;  kings 
of  Argos,  ibid.;  war  between  the  Argives  and 
Lacedaemonians,  So;   they   refuse   to  aid   the 
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Greeks  against  the  Persians,  ii.  446;  Argos  be- 
sieged by  Pyrrlius,  ii.  o03;  Aratus  endeavours 
to  bring  that  city  into  the  Achaean  league,  but 
without  success,  32o;  Argos  is  subjected  by  the 
Lacoduimonians,  342;  and  ailerwarus  by  Anti- 
gonus,  343;  Argos  surrenders  to  Phiiocies,  one 
of  Philip's  generals,  ii.  416;  the  latter  puts  it 
again  iiilo  the  hands  of  IS'abis,  417;  it  throws  off 
the  yoke  of  that  tyrant  and  reinstates  its  liber- 
ty, 431. 

Ar  gus,  king  of  Argos,  i.  369. 

A-ri-cc'us,  of  Alexandria,  philosopher,  Augustus 
Caesar's  esteem,  fjr  him  ii.  742. 

A-ri-ai'us  commands  the  left  wing  of  Cyrus's  ar- 
my at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  i.  bl3;  he  llies  up- 
on advice  of  that  prince's  deatla,  614;  the 
Greeks  oficr  hiin  the  crown  of  Persia,  617;  he 
refuses  it,  and  makes  a  treaty  with  them  618. 

A-ri-am'nes,  Arabian,  deceives  and  betrays  Cras- 
sus,  ii.  639. 

A-ri-am'nes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  651. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  I.  king  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  651. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes.  II.  .son  of  tiie  first,  reigns  over 
Cappadocia,  ii.  651;  he  is  defeated  in  a  battle 
by  Perdiccas,  who  seizes  his  dominions  and 
puts  him  to  death,  ii.  213,  ii.  651. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  111.  escapes  into  Armenia,  after  his 
father's  death,  ii.  651;  he  ascends  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  ibid. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes,  IV.  king  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  651* 

A-ri-a-ra'ihes  V.  king  of  Cappadocia,  marries 
Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antioclius  the  Great,  ii. 
434;  tlie  Romans  lay  a  lieavy  iine  on  him  for 
having  assisted  his  father-in-law,  465;  he  sends 
his  son  to  Rome,  523;  he  declares  for  the  Ro- 
mans against  Perseus,  524;  death  of  Ariarathes, 
586. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  VI.  goes  to  Rome,  and  the  object 
of  his  journey,  ii.  523;  he  refuses  to  reign  du- 
ring the  life  of  his  father,  556;  after  the  death 
of  his  father  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappado- 
cia, ibid.;  he  renews  the  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, ibid.;  he  is  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  ib.; 
he  implores  aid  of  the  Romans,  ibid.;  Attains 
re-establishes  himself  upon  the  throne,  ibid.; 
he  enters  into  a  confederacy  against  Demetri- 
us, 571;  he  marches  to  aid  the  Romans  against 
Aristonicus,  and  is  killed  in  that  war,  652. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  VII.  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  ii.  653; 
his  brother-in-law,  xMit'nridates  causes  him  to 
be  assassinated,  ibid. 

A-ri-a-va'thcs  VIII.  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia  by  Mithridates,  ii.  653;  he  is  as- 
sassinated by  that  prince,  ibid. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  iX.  king  of  Cappadocia,  is  defeated 
by  Mithridates,  and  driven  out  of  his  kingdom, 
ii.653*  • 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  X.  ascends  the  tiirone  of  Cappado- 
cia, ii.  654;  Sisinua  disputes  possession  of  it 
with  him,  and  carries  it  against  him,  655;  A- 
riaratiies  reigns  a  second  time  in  Cappadocia, 
ibid. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes,  son  of  Mithridates,  reigns  in  Cap- 
padocia, ii.  685;  he  is  dethroned  by  the  Ro- 
mans, il;id.;  he  is  reinstated  a  second,  and  thea 
a  third  time,  6S6. 

A-ri-as'pes,  son  of  Artaxerxes  INInemon,  deceived 
by  his  brother  Ochus,  kills  himself,  i.  788. 

A-ri-da;'u5,  bastard  brother  of  Alexander,  is  de- 
clared king  of  Macedonia  after  the  death  of 
that  prince,  ii.  187,  202;  Olympias  causes  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  227. 

A-ri-ma'ni-us,  divinity  adored  in  Persia,  i.  354. 

A-ri-ma'sus,  (Sogdiau)  governor  of  Petra  Oxia-' 
na,  refuses  to  surrender  to    Alexander,  ii.  149 
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he  is  besieged  in  that  place,  ibid.;  he  submits 
to  Alexander,  who  puts  him  to  death,  150. 
A-ri-o-bar-za'aes,  saliap  oi'  Phrygia  under  Artax- 
erxes  Miiemou;  asc^jads  the  throne  of  Pontus, 
i.  91;  he  revolts  against  that  prince,  i.  761. 

A-ri-o-bar-za'ues  I.  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia  by  the  Romans,  ii.  653;  he  is  tn-ice 
dethroned  by  Tigranes,  ibid.;  Pompey  rein- 
states him  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  throne, 
ibid.   • 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nes  II.  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia, and  is  killed  soon  after,  i.  753. 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nes  Hi.  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  ii. 
654;  Cicero  suppresses  a  conspiracy  forming 
against  him,  ibid.;  he  sides  with  Pompey  a- 
gainst  Cffisar,  ibid.;  the  latter  lays  him  under 
contl'ibutiou,  ibid.;  he  refuses  to  become  an  ally 
with  Cassar's  murderers,  ibid.;  Cassius  attacks 
him,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  puts  lum 
to  death,  ibid. 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nes,  goyernor  of  Persia  for  Darius, 
posts  himself  at  the  pass  of  Susa,  to  prevent 
Alexander's  passing  it  and  is  put  to  flight  ii. 
129. 

Ar-is-tag'o-ras  is  established  governor  of  Miletus 
by  HystisBUs,  i.  420;  he  joins  the  lonians  in 
their  revolt  against  Darius,  421;  he  goes  to  La- 
cedijsmon  for  aid, and  afterwards  to  Athens,  422, 
423;  he  is  defeated  and  kiile.d  in  a  battle   424. 

Ar-is-tau'der,  a  soothsayer  in  the  train  of  Alex- 
ander, ii.  122. 

Ar-is-ta-ze'nes,  oificer  in  the  court  of  Ochus,  ii. 
18. 

Ar-is'tc-us,  citizen  of  Argus,  gives  Pyrrhus  en- 
trance into  that  city,  ii.  303. 

Ar-is-ti'des,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenian 
army  at  Marathon,  resigns  the  command  to 
Miltiades,  i,  430;  he  distiguishes  himself  in  the 
battle,  431;  he  is  banish -d,  434;  he  is  recalled, 
447;  he  goes  to  Themisljcles  at  Salamin,  and 
persuades  him  to  fight  m  that  strait,  455;  he 
rejects  the  offers  of  Mardonius,  460,  and  gains 
a  famous  victory  over  that  general  at  Piata^ae, 
462;  he  terminates  a  diiference  that  had  a^'isen 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians, 
463;  confidence  of  the  Athenians  in  Arisddes 
470;  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  sent 
by  Athens  to  deliver  the  Greeks  from  the  Per- 
sian yoke,  471;  his  conduct  in  that  war,  ibid.; 
he  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  revenues,  475;  his  death,  477;  his  char- 
acter, ibid.;  his  justice,  434,  458,  470;  his  dis- 
interestedness, 432,  475;  his  contempt  for  rich- 
es, 476. 

Ar-is-ti'des,  painter,  great  esteem  for  his  works, 
ii.  576. 

Ar-is-ti'nes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achseans, 
engages  them  to  declare  for  the  Romans  against 
Pliilip,  ii.  414. 

A-ris'ti-on,  usurps  the  government  of  Athens, 
and  acts  with  great  cruelty,  ii.  bid;  he  is  be- 
sieged in  that  city  by  Syila,  ibid'.;  he  is  taken 
and  put  to  death,  691. 

Ar-is-tip'pus,  philosopher,  his  desire  to  hear  So- 
crates i.  662. 

Ar-is-tip'pus,  citizen  of  Argos,  excites  a  sedition 
in  that  city,  ii  302;  he  becomes  tyrant  of  it, 
32S;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  329;  continual  ter- 
rors iii  which  that  tyrant  lived,  328. 

Ar-is-to-bu'lus  I.  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  succeeds 
his  father  in  the  high-priesthood  and  sove- 
reignty of  Judea,  ii.  626;  be  assumes  the  title 
of  king,  ibid.;  he  causes  his  mother  to  be  put 
to  death,  ibid.;  then  his  brother  Antigonus, 
ibid.;  he  diei  soon  after  himself,  626. 


Ar-is-to-bu'lus  II.  son  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  he 
reigns  in  Judea,  ii.  629;  dispute  between  that 
prince  and  Hyrcanus,  630;  Pompey  takes  cog- 
nizance of  it,  ibid.;  Aristobulus  makes  him  his 
enemy,  ibid.;  Pompey  lays  him  in  chains,  631. 
and  sends  him  to  Rome,  632. 
Ar-is-toc'ra-tes,  commands  the  left  wing  of  the 

Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Arginuste,  i.  692. 
A-ris -to-de'mus,  chief  of  the  Heraclidae,  posses- 
ses himself  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  371. 
A-ris-to-de'mus,  guardiau  of  Agesipolis;   king  of 

Spaita,  i.  642. 
A-ns-to-de'mus,  of  Miletus,  is  left  at  Athens  by 

Demetrius,  ii.  244. 
Ar-is-to-ge'nes,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athen- 
ians at  the  battle  of  Arginiisa;,  i.  592. 
Ar-is-to-gi'ton  enters  into  a  conspiracy  against  the 
tyrants  of  Athens,  i.  393;  his  death,  ibid.;  sta- 
tues erected  in  honour  of  him  by  the  Athen- 
ians, 394. 
Ar-is-tom'a-che,  sister  of  Dion  is  married  to  Dio- 

uysius  the  tyrant,  i.  711. 
A-ris-tom'a-chus,  tyrant   of  Argos,  ii.  328;    his 

death,  ibid. 
Ar-is-tom'e-nes,  Messenian,  offers  his  daughter  ' 
to  be  sacrificed  for  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  i.  86;  he  carries  the  prize  of  valour  at  the 
battle  of  Ithoma,  87;  he  is  elected  king  of  the 
Messenians,  ibid.;  he  beats  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, and    sacrifices  three  hundred  of  them  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  of  Ithoma,  ibid.;  he  sacrifi- 
ces  himself   soon   after  upon    his  daughter's 
tomb,  8S. 
Ar-is-tom'e-nes,   second   of  that  name,  king  of 
Messene,  gains  a  victory  over  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, i.  8S;  bold  action  of  that  prince,  ibid.;  he 
is  beaten  by  the  Lacedsemoniaus,  89;  his  death 
ibid. 
Ar-is-tom'e-nes,  Acarnanian,  is  charged  with  the 
education  of  Ptolemy   Epiphanes,   ii.  405;  he 
suppresses    a   conspiracy    formed  against   that 
prince,  427;  Ptolemy  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 
A-ris'ton,   of  Syracuse,  comedian,  discovers  the 
conspiracy   formed   by   Andranadorus   against 
his  country,  ii.  669. 
A-ris'ton,  pilot,  counsel  which  he  gives  the  Syra- 

cusans,  i.  575. 
A-ris'to-na,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  wife  of  Darius, 

i.  405. 
Ar-is-to-ni'cus,  possesses  himself  of  the  domin- 
ions of  Attains,  ii.  602;  he  defeats  the  consul 
Crassus    Mucianus,   and   takes    him   prisoner, 
ibid.;  he  is  beaten  and  taken  by  Perpenna,603. 
the  consul  sends  him  to  Rome,  ibid.;  he  is  put 
to  death  there,  ibid. 
Ar-is-toph'a-nes,  famous  poet,  i.  73;  character  of 
his  pbetry,  ibid.;  faults  with  which  h«  may 
justly  be  reproached,  74;  extracts  from  some  of 
his  pieces,  73. 
A-ris'to-phon,  Athenian  captain,  accuses  Iphicra- 

tes  of  treason,  ii.  12. 
Ar-is-to'tlc,  Philip  charges  him  with  the  educa- 
tion of  Alexander,  ii.  34,  71;  his  application  in 
forming  that  prince,  72;  suspicions  of  him  in 
respect  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  186;  fate  of 
his  works,  ii.  696. 
Ar'me-ncs,  son  of  Nabis,  goes  a  hostage  to  Rome 

ii.  433. 
Ar-me'ni-a,  province  of  Asia,  i.    28;  it  was   go- 
verned by  kings,  96,  285,  ii.  686. 
Arms,  those  used  by  the  ancients,  i.  342. 
r-phax'ad,   name   given  in    the   Scriptures  to 
Phraortes. — See  Phraortes. 
Ar-ri'chi-on,  Pancratiast;  combat  of  that  Athleta, 
i.  57. 
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Ar-sa'ces,  sou  of  Darius. — JSee  Artaxerxes  SSiiic- 
mon. 

Ar-sa'ces  f  I.  governor  of  Parthia  for  Antiochus, 
revolts  against  that  prince,  ii.  309;  he  assumes 
the  title  of  king,  310. 

Ar-sa'ces  II.  king  of  Parthia,  takes  Media  from 
Antiochus,  ii.  399;  he  sustains  a  war  against 
that  prince,  ibid.;  he  comes  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Antiochus,  who  leaves  him  in  peace- 
able possession  of  his  kingdom,  400. 

Ar-sa'mes,  natural  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
is  assassinated  by  his  brother  Ochus,  i.  787. 

Ar'ses,  reigns  in  Persia  after  the  death  of  Ochus, 
ii.  20;  Bagoas  causes  him  to  be  assassinated, 
ibid. 

Ar-sin'o-e,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagr.s,  is  mar- 
ried to  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  ii.  263. 
after  the  death  of  that  prince,  her  brother 
Ceraunus  marries  her,  233;  unhappy  conse- 
quences of  that  marriage,  ibid.;  she  is  banished 
into  Samothracia,  ibid. 

Ar-sin'o-e,  another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
marries  her  brother  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ij. 
306;  death  of  that  princess,  312. 

Ar-sin'o-e,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philome- 
ter,  ii.  407;  her  death,  363. 

Ar-sin'o-e,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes;  Cae- 
sar's sentence  in  her  favour,  -ii.  728;  she  is  pro- 
claimed queen  of  Egypt,  729;  Csesar  carries  her 
to  Rome,  and  makes  her  serve  as  an  ornament 
in  his  triumph,  731;  Antony,  at  the  request 
of  Cleopatra,  couses  her  to  be  put  to  death,  733. 

Ar-sin'o-e,  wife  of  Magas  — See  Apamia. 

Ar-si'tes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  occasions  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians  at  the  Grauicus,  ii.  80;  he  kills 
himself  through  despair,  82. 
Art. — See  Arts. 

Ar-ta-ba'nus,  uncle  of  Phraates,  causes  himself  to 
be  crowned  king  of  Parthia,  and  is  killed  soon 
after,  ii.  606. 

Ar-ta-ba'nus,  brother  of  Darius,  endeavours  to  di- 
vert that  prince  from  his  enterprise  against  the 
Scythians,  i.  416;  he  is  made  arbitrator  be- 
tween the  two  sons  of  Darius  in  respect  to  the 
sovereignty,  435;  his  wise  discourse  to  Xerxes 
upon  that  prince's  design  to  attack  Greece, 
&c.  438. 

Ar-ta-ba'nus,  Hyrcanian,  captain  of  tlis  guards 
to  Xerxes,  conspires  against  that  prince,  and 

kills  him,  i.  478;  he  is  killed  himself  by  Artax- 
erxes, ibid.  ' 

Ar-ta-bar-za'nes,  after  the  death  of  Darius,  dis- 
putes the  throne  of  Persia  with  Xerxes,  i.  436; 
he  continues  in  amity  with  his  brother,  and 
loses  his  life  in  his  service  at  the  battle  of 
Salamin,  ibid.;  he  was  the  first  VN?^ho  reigned  in 
Pontus,  ii.  685. 

Ar-ta-bar-za'nes,  king  of  Atropatene,  submits  to 
Antiochus,  ii.  356. 

Ar-ta-ba'zus,  Persian  lord,  officer  in  the  army  of 
Mardonius,  i.  461;  his  counsel  to  that  general, 
ibid.;  he  escapes  into  Asia  after  the  battle  of 
Plataeae,  463;  Xerxes  gives  him  the  command 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  with  what 
vie\7,  471;  he  reduces  the  Egyptians,  who  had 
revolted  against  Artaxerxes,  439. 

Ar-ta-ba'zus,  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia  for  Ochus,  revolts  against  that  prince,  ii. 
9.  supported  by  Chares  the  Athenian,  he  gains 
several  advantages,  ibid.;  he  is  overpowered, 
and  retires  into  ]Macedonia,  10;  Ocus  receives 
him  again  into  favour,  19;  his  fidelity  to  Dari- 
us, 132;  Alexander  makes  him  governor  of 
Petra  Oxiana,  150. 


Ar-ta-gcr'scs,  othcer  ul  Artaxerxes  Muemon,  is 
killed  in  a  battle  of  Ciinaxa,  i.  614. 

Ar-ta-in'ta,  niece  of  Xerxes,  i.  407;  violent  pas- 
sion of  that  prince  for  her,  ibid.;  fatal  sequel 
of  that  i)assion,  ibid. 

Ar-ta-plier'nes,  ambassador  of  Artaxerxes  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  i.  489. 

Ar-ta-pher'ncs,  governor  of  Sardis  for  his  brother 
Darius,  is  forcomp;  lling  the  Athenians  to  rein- 
state Hippias,  i.  395;  he  marches  against  the 
island  of  Nexos,  with  design  to  surprise  it,  i. 
421;  he  is  besieged  in  Sardis  by  the  Athenians, 
423;  he  discovers  the  conspiracy  of  Hystiarus 
424;  he  marches  against  the  revolted  I'onians, 
425. 

Ar-ti-ri'us,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Lonjrimanus, 
i.  490.  * 

Ar-ta-vas'des,  king  of  Armenia,  ii.  C36. 

Ar-ta-xerx'os  I.  surnanied  Longinianus,  by  the 
instigation  of  Artabanus,  kills  his  brother  Da- 
rius, and  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  i.  478; 
he  rids  himself  of  Artabanus,  ibid.;  he  des- 
troys the  party  of  Artabanus,  481;  and  that  of 
Hystaspus  his  elder  brother,  482;  he  gives 
Thcmistocles  refuge,  483;  his  joy  for  the  arriv- 
al of  that  Athenian,  ibid.;  he  first  pcrnnts 
Esdras  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  490;  and  then 
Nehemiah,  491;  alarmed  by  the  conquests  of 
the  Athenians,  he  forms  the  design  of  sending 
Thcmistocles  into  Attica  at  the  hi  ad  of  an  ar- 
my, 487;  Egypt  revolts  against  him,  488;  he 
compels  it  to  return  to  its  obedience,  489;  he 
gives  up  Inarus  to  his  mother,  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  the  treaty,  490;  he  concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  Greeks,  497;  he  dies,  511. 

Ar-ta-xerx'es  II.  surnamcd  Mnemon,  is  crowned 
king  of  Persia,  i.  GOl;  Cyrus  his  brother  at- 
tempts to  murder  him,  602;  he  sends  him  to  his 
government  of  Asia  Minor,  ibid.;  he  marches 
against  Cyrus,'advancing  to  dethrone  him,  612; 
gives  him  battle  at  Cunaxa,  ibid.;  and  kills 
him  with  his  own  hand,  614:  he  cannot  force 
the.Greeks  in  his  brother's  army  to  surrender 
themselves  to  him,  617;  he  puts  Tissaphernes 
to  death,  637;  he  concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
Greeks,  646;  he  attacks  Evagoras  king  of  Cy- 
prus, 643;  &c.;  he  judges  the  affair  of  Tiriba- 
sus,  652;  his  expedition  against  the  Cadusians, 
ibid. 

Ar-ta-xerx'es  sends  an  ambassador  into  Greece  to 
reconcile  the  gtates,  ii.  769;  ho  receives  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Greeks,  ibid.;  honours  which 
he  pays  to  Pelnpidas,  770;  he  undertakes  to  re- 
duce Egypt,  7b2;  that  enterprise  miscarries, 
783;  he  meditates  a  second  attempt  against 
Egypt,  734;  most  of  the  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire revolt  against  him,  786;  troubles  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes,  concerning  his  successor, 
ibid.;  death  of  that  prince,  ibid. 

Ar-ta-xerx'es  III.  before  called  Ochus.  Sec  Ochus. 

Ar-tax'i-as,  king  of  Armenia,  ii.  686. 
Ar-tem-i-do'rus,  invested  with  the  supreme  au- 
thority at  Syracuse,  ii.  657. 
Ar-tem  i-sa,     queen   of  Halicarrrssus,    supplies 
Xerxes  with  troops  in  his  c  nji  dition  against 
Greece,  i.  445;  her  courage  :u  the  battle  of 
Salamin,  456. 
Ar-tem'i-sa,  wife  of  BTausoJus,  reigns  in  Caria  af- 
ter  the  death  of  her  husband,   ii.  14;  honours 
she   renders  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  15; 
she  takes  Rhodes,  ibid.;  her  death,  16. 
Ar-te-mis'i-um,  j)romon1(  rj-  of   Eubcea,    famous 
for  the  victory  of  the  G'iccks  over  the  Persians, 
i.  451. 
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Ar'te-mon,  Cyrian,  part  which  Queen  Laodice 
makes  him  play,  ii.  314. 

Ar'te-mon,  engineer,  ii.  504. 

Ar-tox-a'res,  eunuch  of  Darius  Notlius,  forms  a 
conspiracy  against  that  prince,  ii.  543;  he  is  put 
to  death,  ibid. 

Arts,  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts.,  i.  3S4;  arts 
banished  out  of  Sparta  by  Lycur jus, ibid.  ;  and 
placed  in  honour  at  Athens  by  Solon,  390. 

Ar-ty'phi-us,  son  of  M:.'gabyzus,  revolts  against 
Ochus,  i.    512,  he  is  suii'ocated  in  ashes,  ibid. 

A-rus-pi'ces. — See  Augurs. 

A-rym'bas,  king  of  Epirus,  i.  95;  ii.  49. 

A'sa,  king  of  Judah,  defeats  the  army  of  Zara, 
king  of  Ethiopia,  i.  133. 

As'dru-bal,  Kauiilcar's  son-in-law,  commands  the 
Carthaginian  army  in  Spain,  i.  191;  he  builds 
Carthagena,  ibid.;  he  is  killed  treacherously  by 
a  Gaul,  ibid. 

As'dru-bal,  surnamed  Calvus,  is  made  prisoner  in 
Sardinia  by  the  Romans,  i.  210. 

As'dru-bal,  Hannibal's  brother,  commands  the  ar- 
my in  Spain  after  his  brother's  departure,  i. 
193;  he  receives  orders  from  Carthage  to  march 
to  Italy  to  the  aid  of  his  brother,  209;  he  sets 
forwai'd  and  is  defeated,  210;  he  loses  a  great 
battle  near  the  river  Metaurus,  and  is  killed  in 
it,  212. 

As'dru-bal,  Gi'^co's  brother,  commands  the  Car- 
thaginian troops  in  Spain,  i.  211. 

As'dru-bal,  surnamed  Hojdus,  is  sent  by  the  Car- 
thaginians to  Rome  to  demand  peace,  i.  216. 

As'dru-bal,  Massinissa's  grandson,  commands  in 
Carthage  during  the  siege  of  that  city  by  Scipio, 
i.  232;  another  Asdrubal  causes  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  234, 

As'dru-bal,  Carthaginian  general,  is  condemned 
to  die,  and  wherefore,  i.  228;  the  Carthaginians 
appoint  him  general  of  the  troops  without  their 
walls,  232;  he  causes  another  Asdrubal,  who 
commands  within  ihe  city,  to  be  put  to  death, 
234;  his  cruelty  to  the  Roman  prisoners,  ibid.; 
after  the  taking  of  the  city,  he  intrenches  him- 
self in  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  236;  he  sur- 
renders himself  to  Sriipio,  ibid.;  tragical  end 
of  his  wife  and  children,  ibid. 

Ash'es:  Smothering  in  ashes,  a  punishment  a- 
mong  the  Persians,  ii.  512. 

A'si-a,  geographical  description  of  it,  i.  38,  &c.; 
it  is  considered  as  the  nursery  of  the  sciences, 
348. 

As-mo'ne-an  race:  Duration  of  their  reign  in  Ju- 
dea,  ii.  634. 

As-pa'si-a,  celebrated  courtezan,  ii.  508;  she  mar- 
ries Pericles,  ibid.;  accusation  foi'med  against 
her  at  Athens,  ibid. 

As'pic,  a  serpent  whose  bite  is  mortal,  ii.  740; 
744. 

As'pis,  governor  for  Artaxerxes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cappadocia,  revolts  against  that 
prince,  i.  654;  he  is  punished  soon  after,  ibid. 

As'sur,  son  of  Shem,  who  gave  his  name  to  Assy- 
ria, i.  251. 

As-syr'i-a,  origin  of  its  name,  i.  251. 

As-syr'i-aus.  First  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  i. 
249;  duration  of  that  empire,  ibid.;  kings  of  the 
Assyrians,  250,  &,c.;  second  empire  of  the  As- 
syrians, both  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  260; 
subversion  of  that  empire  b}'  Cyrus,  303. 

As'ter,  of  Amphipolis,  shoots  out  Philip's  right 
eye,  ii.  38;  that  prince  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

As-trol'o-gy,  judicial,  fallacies  of  that  science,  i. 
552,  &c. 

As-tron'o-my,  nations  that  applied  themselves 
first  to  it,  i.  120,351. 


As-ty'a-ges,  king  of  the  Medes,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture Ahasuerus,  i.  272;  he  gives  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Cambyses  king  of  Persia,  ibid.; 
he  causes  Cyrus  his  grandson  to  come  to  his 
court,  2S1. 

As-ty'me-dcs,  deputed  to  Rome  by  the  Rhodians, 
endeavours  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  senate, 
ii.  560. 

A-sy'chis,  king  of  Egypt,  author  of  the  law  con- 
cerning loans,  i.  133;  famous  pyramid  built  by 
his  order,  ibid. 

A'the-as,  king  of  Scythia,  is  defeated  by  Philip, 
against  whom  he  had  declared,  ii.  55. 

Ath-e-nee'us,  general  of  Antigonus,  is  sent  by  that 
prince  against  the  Nabathajan  Arabians,  ii.  240; 
he  pei'ishes  in  that  expedition,  ibid. 

Ath-e-nae'a,  or  Panathena;a,  feasts  celebrated  at 
Athens,  i.  40. 

Ath-e-nae'us,  brother  of  Eumenes,  is  sent  ambas- 
sador by  that  prince  to  Rome,  ii.  482. 

Ath-e-na?'us,  governor  for  Antiochus  in  Judea 
and  Samaria,  to  establish  that  prince's  religion 
in  them,  ii.  505. 

Ath-e-na'is,  daughter  of  Leontius. — See  Eudocia. 

A-the'ni-on,  courtier  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  goes 
to  Jerusalem  by  order  of  that  prince,  ii.  319. 

A'thens.  Athenians.  Foundation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Athens,  i.  370;  kings  of  Athens,  ibid.; 
the  Archons  succeed  them,  ibid.;  385;  Draco 
is  chosen  legislator,  ibid.;  then  Soion,  3S7; 
Fisistratus  tyrant  of  that  city,  391,  &c.;  the 
Athenians  recover  their  liberty,  394;  Hippias 
attempts  in  vain  to  re-establish  the  tyranny, 
395;  the  Athenians  in  conjunction  with  the 
lonians,  burn  the  city  of  Sardis,  i.  423;  Darius 
prepares  to  avenge  that  insult,  424;  famous 
Athenian  captains  at  that  time,  426;  the  he- 
ralds of  Darius  are  put  to  death  there,  429;  the 
Athenians,  under  Miitiades,  gain  a  famous  vic- 
tory over  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  430;  mo- 
derate reward  granted  Miitiades,  433;  the 
Athenians,  attacked  by  Xerxes,  choose  The- 
mistocles  general,  447;  they  resign  the  honour 
of  commanding  the  fleet  to  the  Laced a;monians; 
448;  they  contribute  very  much  to  the  victory 
gained  at  Artemisium,  452;  they  are  reduced 
to  abandon  their  city,  453;  Athens  is  burned  by 
the  Persians.  454;  battle  of  Salamin,  in  which 
the  Athenians  acquire  infinite  glory,  ibid.;  they 
abandon  their  city  a  second  time,  460;  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  cut  the  Persian 
army  to  pieces  near  Platseae,  462;  they  defeat 
the  Persian  fleet  at  the  same  time  near  My 
cale,  466;  they  rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city, 
468;  the  command  of  the  Greeks  in  general 
transferred  to  the  Athenians,  472;  the  Atheni- 
ans, under  Cimon,  gain  a  double  victory  over 
the  Persians  near  the  river  Eurymcdon,  486; 
they  support  the  Egyptians  in  their  revolt 
against  Persia,  488;  their  considerable  losses  in 
that  war,  ibid.;  489;  seeds  of  division  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  496;  peace  re-establi-hed 
between  the  two  states,  497;  the  Athenians 
gain  several  victories  over  the  Persians,  which 
obliges  Artaxerxes  to  conclude  a  peace  highly 
glorious  for  the  Greeks,  ibid.;  jeaalousy  and 
differences  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  502; 
treaty  of  peace  for  thirty  years  between  the 
two  states,  504;  the  Athenians  besiege  Samos, 
ibid.;  they  send  aid  to  the  Corcyrians,  ibid.; 
they  besiege  Potidaea,  505;  open  rupture  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta,  507;  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  521;  reciprocal  rava- 
ges of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  523;  plague  of 
Athens,  525;  the  Athenians  seize  Potidaea,  628; 
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they  send  forces  against  the  isle  ot' Lcsbos,  5L!l; 
and  makes  th  ..luselvcs  masters  of  IvIuyieriL-,  534; 
the  plagu?  breaks  out  again  at  Athens,  5«7;  the 
Athenians  take  Pylus,  fcST;  they  are  besieged 
in  it,  ibid.;  they  take  the  truops  shut  up  in  the 
isle  of  Sphaeteria,  539;  they  inake  therasch'cs 
masters  of  the  island  of  Cy  thera,  o4i;  they  are 
defeated  by  the    Thjbans   near  Delliijin,  515; 
truce    for  a  year  between  Athens  a;i;i  S|)ur'ta. 
ibid.;  the  Athenians  arc  defeated  near  Amplii- 
polis,  546;  treaty  of  peace  for   ihuy  years  b.'- 
tween  the  Athenians  and  Lacedoemonians,  547; 
the  Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of  Aiei!)iades, 
renew  the    war  against  Sparta,  551;  ihey  en- 
gage by  his  advice  in  the  war  with  Sicily,  ibid.; 
Athens  appoints  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Luraa- 
chus  generals,  554;  triumphant  departure  of  the 
fleet,  553;  it  arrives  in  Sicily,  ibid.;  the  Athe- 
nians recall  Alcibiades  and   condemn   liini    to 
die,  559;  after  some  actions  they  besiege  Syra- 
cuse, 562;  they  undertake  several  works,  that 
reduce  the  city  to    extremities,  564;  they  are 
defeated  by  sea  and  land,  537,  570,  573;  they 
hazard  a  second  battle   by  sea,  and  are  defeat- 
ed, 574;  they   resolve  to  retire  by  land,  576, 
they  a*re  reduced  to  surrender  themselves  to 
the  Syracusans,  577;  their  generals  are  pnt  to 
death,  57S;  consternation  of  Athens  upon  this 
defeat,  579;  the   Athenians  are   abandoned  by 
their   allies,  530;  the  return  of  Alcibiades  to 
Athens  is  concerted,  532;  the  four  hundi'cd  in- 
vested with  ail  authority  at  Athens,  533;  their 
power  is  annulled,  535;    Alcibiades  is  recalled, 
ibid.;  he  occasions  the  gaining  of  several  great 
advantages  oy  the  Athenians,  ibid,;  the  Athen- 
ians elect  him  generalissimo,  537;  their  fleet  is 
defeated  near  Ephesus,  590;  the   command  is 
taken  from  Alcibiades,  ibid.;  they  gain  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Lacedaemonians   near  Arginusae, 
592;  they  are  entirely  defeated  by  the  latter 
near  iEgospotaraos,  597;  Athens  besieged  by 
Lysander,   capitulates    and    surrenders,    593; 
thirty  tyrants  instituted  to   govern  Athens  by 
Lysander,  399;  she  recovers  her  liberty,  606; 
slie  enters  into  the  league  formed  against  the 
Lacedagmonians,  640;  Conon  rebuilds  the  vralls 
of  Athens,  645;  the  Athenians  aio  the  Theban 
exiles,  756;  they  immediately  repent  it,  760; 
they  renew  the  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  761; 
they  declare  against  the  latter  for  the  Lacedrs- 
monians,  769;  many  of  the  Athenian  allies  re- 
volt, ii.  10;  generals  employed  to  reduce  them, 
ibid.  &c.;  alarm  of  tiie  Athenians  occasioned 
by  the  preparations  for  war  made  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  13;  they  send  aid  to  the  I\Icga]o'poli- 
tans,    14;    and   afterwards   to    the    Fihodians, 
16;    the    Athenians    suffer    themselves    to   be 
amused   by  Philip,   43;    Demosthenes  endea- 
vours to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy,  40,  41^ 
45;  Athens   ioins  the    Lacedsemoniaas  against 
Philip,  50,  the  Athenians  under  Phccion  drive 
Philip  out  of  Eubcea,  51,  &:c.;  they  oblige  that 
prince  to  raise  the  siege  of  Perinthus  and  By- 
zantium, 54;  and  form  a  league  with  the  The- 
bans against  Philip,   53;    immoderate  joy   of 
Athens  upon  that  prince's  death,  65;  the  Athe- 
nians form  a  league  against  Alexander,  75;  that 
prince  pardons  theiu,  75;  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  respect  to  Harpalus,  173;  rumours  and 
joy  at    Athens  upon  the  news  of  Alexander's 
death,  204;  the  Athenians  march   against  An- 
tipater,  205;    they  are  victorious  at  first,  206; 
and  are  afterwards  reduced  to    submit,  208; 
Antipater  makes  himself  master  of  their  city, 
ibid,;  Phocion  is  condemned  to  die  by  the  Athe- 
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nians,  220;  Cassander  takes  Athens,  223;  ho 
makes  choice  of  Demetrius  PhahM'cus  to  go- 
vern the  republic,  ibid;  Athens  taken  by  De- 
metrius Poliorcctcs,  243;  excessive  honours  ren« 
dered  to  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  by 
the  Athenians,  245:  Atliens  bi-sieged  by  Cas- 
sander  and  delivered  by  Demetrius,  259;  cxcfs- 
sivo  flatt;  ry  of  D^raetrius  by  the  Athenians, 
ibid.;  Athens  shutsits  gates  against  Demetrius, 
263;  he  takes  that  city,  26>;  Athens  declares 
against  Antigonus  Gonutus,  and  i?  taken  by  that 
prmc?,  who  j:ut3  a  garrison  into  it,  306;  the 
Aliienians  carry  tlicir  ctmplaints  against  Philip 
to  Rome,  ii.  4Wj;  that  prince  besieges  their  city, 
407;  decrees  of  Athens  against  Philip,  410; 
she  sends  tiirce  famous  phiiasophers  upon  au 
embassy  to  Rome,  568;  Athens  taken  by  Ar- 
chelaus,  683;  Ariston  makes  himself  tyrant  of 
that  city,  and  his  cruelties  there,  ibid.;  it  is 
besieged  and  retaken  by  Sylla,  6S9;  &c.;  go- 
vernment of  Athens,  i.  6£9;  foundation  of  the 
government  instituted  by  £olo;i,  i.  337;  abuses 
introduced  into  the  government  by  Pericles,  ii. 
494;  inhabitants  of  Athens,  6J1;  senate,  683; 
Areopagus,  6j4;  magistrates,  685;  assemblies 
of  the  people,  ibid.;  other  tribunals,  636;  reve- 
nues or  Athens,  633;  education  of  youth,  639; 
different  species  of  troops  of  which  the  armies 
of  Athens  were  composed,  694;  choice  of  tho 
generals,  i.  66;  raising  and  pay  of  troops,  ii. 
695;  navy  ships,  naval  troops,  equipment  of  gal- 
leys at  Athens,  695;  exemptions  and  honours 
granted  by  her  to  those  who  had  rendered  great 
services,  693;  orations  pronounced  by  order  of 
the  state  in  honour  of  those  vrho  had  died  for 
their  country,  i,  504;  524;  ii.  62;  of  religion, 
i.  39;  feasts  of  the  Panathenaea,  40;  Bacchus, 
42;  and  Eleusis,  43;  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  Athenians,  i.  693;  easily  enraged  and  soon 
ap.peased,  496, 534,  557, 678;  sometimes  ungrate- 
ful to  their  generals  and  those  who  had  served 
them  best,  i.  433,  434,  473,  590;  ii.  220,  245; 
humane  to  their  enemies,  i,  606;  delicate  in 
respect  to  politeness  and  decorum,  699;  great  in 
their  projects,  700;  zealous  for  liberty,  i,  429, 
460;  taste  of  the  Athenians  for  the  arts  and 
sciences,  700;  their  passion  for  the  representa- 
tions of  the  theatre,  i.  65,  76;  common  charac- 
ter of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemouians,  700. 

Ath-JG'tJe:  Etyraology  of  the  word,  i.  54;  exer- 
cises of  tho  Alhleiae.  55;  trial  through  which 
they  passed  before  they  fought,  ibid.;  rewards 
grouted  to  them  when  victorious,  62.  ^ 

A'thos,  famous  ruountain  of  Macedonia,  i,  441. 

A-tos'sa,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  IMncmou,  i.  736. 

A-tos'sR,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  wife  of  Caraby- 
sos  first,  and  after  of  Smerdis  the  IVIagian,  i. 
§30:  she  is  at  last  married  to  Darius,  406; 
beraocedes  cures  her  of  a  dangerous  distemper, 
403;  she  pursuades  Darius  to  send  him  into 
Greece,  and  why,  ibid.;  she  is  called  Vashtiin 
Scripture,  410, 

A-tre'us,  son  of  Pelops,  king  of  Mycense,  i.  .309. 

A-tro'pa-tcs,  one  of  Alexaiidcr's  generals.  Pro- 
vinces which  fell  to  hi.m  after  that  prince's 
death,  ii,  203;  he  causes  himself  to  be  declar- 
ed king  of  thera,  217. 

At'ta-lus,  I,  king  of  Pergaraus,  n.  318;  war  be- 
tween that  uriiics;  and  Seleucus,  354,  357;  At 
talus  joins  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip, 
333,  334,  333.  be  gains  sovarnl  advantages  over 
that  prince,  402;  he  d-es,  418;  his  magnifi- 
cent use  of  his  riches,  ibid. 

At-ta-lus  II.  sunjamed  Philadelphus,  preraila  op- 
on  the  Achxans,  to  revoke  their  decree  against 
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his  brother,  ii.  634;  he  comes  ambassador  to 
Rome,  566;  he  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  as  guardian 
to  Attains  his  nephew,  566;  war  between  At- 
tains and  Prusias,  ibid.;  death  of  Attains,  601. 

At'ta-lus  III.  surnamed  Philometer,  goes  to 
Rome,  and  why,  ii.  567;  he  ascends  the  throne 
of  Cappadocia,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and 
causes  him  to  be  much  regretted  by  his  vices, 
602;  he  dies,  and  by  his  will  leaves  his  domin- 
ions to  the  Roman  people,  ibid. 

At'-ta-lus,  Syracusan,  discovers  the  intelligence 
held  by  Marcellus  in  Syracuse  to  Epicydes, 
ii.  675. 

At'ta-lus,  Philip's  lieutenant,  is  sent  by  that 
prince  into  Asia  Minor,  ii.  63;  marriage  of  his 
niece  Cleopatra  with  Philip,  ibid.;  Alexander's 
quarrel  with  Attains  in  the  midst  of  the  feast, 
ibid.:  Alexander  causes  him  to  be  assassinated, 
75. 

At'ti-ca,  divided  by  Cecrops  into  twelve  cantons, 
i.  370.— See  Athens. 

A-ty'a-des,  descendants  of  Atys,  i.  273. 

A'tys,  son  of  Crcesus;  good  qualities  of  that  prince, 
i.  277;  his  death,  ibid. 

Au'gurs:  puerilities  of  that  science,  i.  45. 

Au-gus'tus. — See  Caesar  Augustus. 

Au'ra,  name  of  Phidola's  mare,  i.  63. 

Au-toph-ra-da'tes,  governor  of  Lydia  for  Artax- 
jerxes  Mnemon,  is  charged  by  that  prince  with 
the  war  against  Datames,  i.  655;  he  is  defeated, 
«nd  retires  into  his  government,  656;  he  joins 
with  the  provinces  of  Asia  iu  their  revolt  a- 
gainst  Artaxerxes,  786. 

Ax-i'o-chus,  Athenian,  takes  upon  him  the  de- 
fence of  the  generals  condemned  to  die  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  i.  595. 

Ax-i-the'a,  wife  of  Nicocles,  kills  herself,  ii.  237. 

A-za-ri'as,  one  of  the  three  Hebrews  miraculously 
preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  i.  266. 

A-zo'tU9,  a  city  of  Palestine,  i.  136. 

BA 

Ba'al,— See  Bel. 

Babel  description  of  that  tower,  i.  255. 

'Bab'y-lou.  Bab-y-lo-nians.  {Foundation  of  the 
city  of  Bal?ylon,  i.  250;  description  of  that  city, 
262;  kings  of  Babylon,  260;  duration  of  its  em- 
pire, 267,  303;  siege  and  taking  of  that  city  by 
Cyru8>  ibid.;  it  revolts  against  Darius,  i.  410; 
that  prince  reduces  it  to  obedience,  412;  Alex- 
ander makes  himself  master  of  Babylon,  ii. 
125;  destruction  of  Babylon  foretold  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  Scripture,  i.  303;  curse  pronoun- 
ced against  that  city,  309;  the  Babylonians  laid 
the  first  foundations  of  astronomy,  351. 

Bac'ci-das,  eunuch  of  Mithridates,  ii.  701. 

Bac^cbis,  goremor  of  Masopotamia  under  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  and  Demetrius  Soter,  is  de- 
feated in  many  engagements  by  Judas  Macca- 
heus,  ii.  590. 

Bac'chis,  whose  descendants  reigned  at  Corinth, 
i.  371. 

Bac'chus,  feasts  instituted  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  him,  i.  42. 

Bac-chil'i-des,  Greek  pcet,  i.  613. 

Bac-tri-a'na,  province  of  upper  Asia,  i.  38. 

Ba-go'as,  eunuch  of  Ochus,  commands  a  detach- 
ment during  that  prince's  expedition  against 
Egypt,  ii.  18;  he  poisons  Ochus,  a<};  he  places 
'Arses  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  ibid;  he  caus- 
es that  prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and  places 
Darius  Codomanus  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead, 
ibid.;  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  137; 
h«  gaiju  lb*  wcendaat  of  that  prince^  ibid.;  by 
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his   intrigues   he  causes    Orsiues   to  be  put  to 
death,  176;  &c, 

Ba-goph'a-nes,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Babylon, 
surrenders  to  Alexander,  ii.  125. 

Ba-gor'a-zus,  a  eunuch  of  artaxerxes,  is  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Xerxes,  i.  612. 

Ba'Ia.     See  Alexander  Bala. 

Bal-e-a'res,  islands:  why  so  called,  i.  158. 

Bal-tha'zer,  or  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon, also 
called  Labynit,  or  Nabonid,  i.  266;  he  is  be- 
sieged in  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  307;  he  gives  a 
great  feast  to  his  whole  court:  that  same  night 
the  city  is  taken,  ibid.;  he  is  killed  in  his  palace, 
308;  his  death  foretold  in  Scripture,  307. 

Bar'ca,  See  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca. 

Bar-si'na,  wife  of  Alexander,  ii.  202;  Polysper- 
chon  puts  her  to  death,  241. 

Bas'ket,  processions  of  the  basket  at  Athens,  i. 
44. 

Bas'tards:  law  of  Athens  against  them,  i.  528. 

Bas-tar'nae,  people  of  Sarniatia  in  Europe:  their 
character,  ii.  520. 

Bat-tal'ion,  sacred  of  the  Thebans,  i.  761. 

Bat'tles  and  combats  celebrated  in  ancient  histo 
ry.  Near  the  coasts  of  Myle,  i.  176;  near  Ec- 
nonius,  ibid.;  of  Tirinus  198;  of  Trebia,  200; 
of  Thrasymene,  202;  of  Cannae,  205;  of  Zama, 
215;  of  Thymbria,  295;  of  Marathon,  i.  429; 
of  Thermopylae,  448;  of  Artemisium,  451;  of 
Salamin,  454;  of  Plataeae,  459;  of  Mycale,  466; 
of  the  river  Eurymedon,  486;  of  Arginusae,  592; 
of  jEgospotamos,  596;  of  Cunaxa,  612  of  Leuc- 
tra,  764,  &c.;  of  Man  tinea,  777,  &c.;  of  Che- 
ronea,  ii.  59;  of  the  Granicus,  81;  of  Issus,  90; 
of  Arbela,  122,  &c;  of  the  Hydaspes,  162;  of  Ip- 
sus,  261;  of  Selasia,  346;  of  Raphia,  360;  of  Ca- 
phyia,  364;  of  Elis,  384;  of  Octolophos,  ii.  409; 
of  Cynocephale,  419;  of  Thermopylae,  444;  of 
Mount  Corychus  447;  of  Elea,  448;  of  My- 
onesus,  449;  of  Magnesia,  452;  of  Emmaus,  511; 
of  Bethsura  612;  of  the  river  Peneas,  529;  of 
Pidna,  547;  of  Leucopetra,  676;  of  Carea,  640 
of  Cabirae,  701;  of  Arsamia,  709;  of  Actium, 
739. 

Bee,  name  given  Sophocles,  i.  69. 

Bel,  a  divinity  adored  by  the,  Assyrians;  temple 
erected  in  honour  of  him,  i.  255. 

Bel'e-sis  king  of  Babylon.     See  Nabonassar. 

Bel'gi-us  at  the  head  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  ir- 
ruption into  Macedonia,  ii.  283;  he  defeats 
Ceraunus,  384;  and  is  in  turn  defeated  himself, 
ibid. 

Be'lus,  name  given  to  Amenophis,  i.  128;  and  to 
Nimrod,  249. 

Be'lus,  the  Assyrian,  i.  250. 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  ii.  265;  in- 
fluence of  that  princess  over  her  husband,  ibid.; 
271,274. 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus, 
marries  Antiochus  Theos,  ii.  311;  Anticchus 
repudiates  her,  314;  Laodice  causes  her  to  be 
put  to  death,  ibid. 

Ber  e-ni'ce,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  ii.  316; 
Ptolemy  Philopator  causes  her  to  be  put  to 
death,  ii.  358;  Berenice's  hair,  316. 

Eer-e-ni'ce,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  See 
Cleopatra. 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  reigns 
in  Egypt  during  her  father's  absence,  ii.  722; 
she  marries  Seleucus  Cybiosactes,  and  then 
causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  724;  she  marries 
Archelaus,  ibid.;  Ptolemy  puts  her  to  death, 
725. 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  wife  of  Mithridates,  ii.  702;  unhap- 
py death  of  that  princess,  ibid. 
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Be-ro'sus,  historian,  ii.  308. 

Bes'sus,  chief  of  the  Bactrians,  betrays  Darius, 
and  puts  him  in  chains,  ii.  132;  he  assassinates 
that  prince,  ibid.;  he  is  seized  aad  delivered 
up  to  Alexander,  144;  that  prince  causes  him 
to  be  executed,  148. 

Bcs'ti-a,  (Calpurnins,)  is  sent  by  the  Romans 
against  Jugurtha,  i.  244;  his  conduct  in  the 
war  ibid. 

Be-thu'li-a,  city  of  Israel:  siege  of  that  city  by 
Holophernes,  i.  271. 

Bi'as,  one  of  the   seven  saees  of  Greece,  i.  401. 

Bib'i-us,  commander  in  yEtolia  for  the  Romans, 
ii.  562;  his  conduct  in  that  province,  ibid. 

Bib'los,  city  of  the  isle  of  Prosopitis,  i.  166. 

Bib'u-li:s  (INI.  Calpurnins,)  is  appointed  by  the 
Romans  to  command  in  Syria  after  the  defeat 
of  Crassus  by  the  Parthiaiis,  ii.  648;  his  inca- 
pacity, ibid 

Bi-sal'tae,  people  of  Thrace;  valiant  action  of  one 
of  their  kings,  i.  449. 

Bi-thyn'i-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  38;  kings 
of  Bithynia,  93;  INIithridates  possesses  himself 
of  it,  ii.  688;  it  is  reduced  into  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,   617,  698. 

Bit'on,  and  Cl(^o-bis,  Argives,  models  of  frater- 
nal friendship,  i.  275. 

Boc'chus,  king  of  Mauritania,  Jugurtha's  father- 
in-law,  i.  246;  he  delivers  up  his  son  to  the 
Romans,  ibid. 

UcE'o-tarch,  principal  magistrate  of  Thebes,  i.  755. 

Boe-o'tia,  part  of  Greece,  i.  266. 

Bae-o'tians.     See  Thebans. 

Boe'ti-ca,  part  of  Old  Spain,  i.  158. 

Bo'ges,  governor  of  Eione  for  the  king  of  Persia, 
i.  484;  his  excess  of  bravery,  ibid. 

Bo'lis,  (a  Cretan,)  his  stratagem  and  treason  to 
Achaeus,  ii.  362. 

Bo-mil-car,  Carthaginian  general,  makes  him- 
self tyrant  of  Carthage,  i,  172;  he  is  put  to 
death,  ibid. 

Bos'pho-rus,  Cim-me'ri-an,  country  subject  to 
Mithridates,  ii.  716 

Bos'tar,  commander  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sar- 
dinia, is  murdered  by  the  mercenaries,  i.  189. 

Brach'raans,  Indian  philosophers,  ii.  165;  their 
opinions,  employments,  and  manner  of  living, 
166. 

Bran'chi-dse,  family  of  Miletus,  settled  by  Xer- 
xes in  Upper  Asia,  and  destroyed  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  ii.  144. 

Bras'i-das,  Lacedaemonian  general,  distinguishes 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Pylus,  i.  537;  his  expe- 
ditions into  Thrace,  544;  he  takes  Amphipolis, 
ibid;  he  defends  that  place  against  Cleon,  and 
receives  a  wound  of  which   he  dies,  546. 

Bren'nus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  irrup- 
tion into  Pannonia,  ii.  283;  Macedonia,  and 
Greeks,  284;  he  perishes  in  the  last  enterprise. 
285. 

Bru'chi-on.  quarter  of  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
ii.  728.  ' 

Bu-ce-pha'li-a,  city  built  by  Alexander,  ii.  74. 

Bu-ce-ph'a-Ius,  war-horse,  backed  by  Alexander, 
ii.  73;  wonders  related  of  that  horse,  ibid. 

Bu'ri-al  of  the  dead  in  the  earth,  i  357;  burial  of 
kings  among  the  Scythians,  413;  care  of  the 
ancients  to  procure  burial  for  the  dead,  ii.  593. 

Barn'ing-glass,  by  means  of  which  Archimedes 
is  said  to  have  burnt  the  Roman  fleet,  ii.  674. 

Bu-si'ris,  king  >f  Egypt,  i.  127. 

Bu-si'ris,  brother  of  Amenophis,  infamous  for  his 
cruelty,  i.  131. 

Bab'los,  city  of  Phoenicia,  ii.  98. 

Byr'sa,  name  of  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  i.  230. 
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Bys'sus,  Esryptian  plant;  description,  &c.,  i.  123- 
By-7.an'li-um,  a  city  of  Thraco,  delivered  by  th^ 
Greeks  from  the  power  of  the  Persians  i.  471J 
it  submits  to  tlie  Athenians,  586;  siege  of  By 
zantium  by  Philip,  ii.  53;  war  between  the 
Byzantines  and  RhodiaQs,  358. 

C  A 

Ca-bi'rae,  a  city  of  Asia,  famous  for  the  victory  of 
Lucullus  over  Mithridates,  ii.  701. 

Ca'diz,  a  city  of  Spain,  i.  158. 

C.-ifl'mus,  Phoenician,  scizj-s  Bocotia,  and  bnilds 
Thi'bes  there,  i.  370;  h*^  introduced  the  use  of 
loiters  into  Greece,  i.  131. 

Ca-du'si-ans,  people  of  Assyria;  they  Bubmit  to 
Cyrus,  i.  293;  revolt  of  the  Cadusians  ajainst 
Artaxerxes,  i.  652;  Tiribasus  makes  them  re- 
rcturn  to  their  duty,  653. 

Cad'y-tis,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
by  Herodotus,  i.  138. 

Ce-les'tis,  U-ri-a'na,  or  the  Moon,  goddess  of  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  144 

Cffi'sar  (Julius,)  his  power  at  Rome,  ii.  712;  he 
restores  Ptolemy  Auletes,  725;  he  goes  to 
Egypt  in  hopes  of  finding  Pompey  there,  727; 
he  makes  himself  judge  between  Ptolemy  and 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  ibid.;  his  passion  for  that 
princess,  728,  731;  battles  between  his  troops 
and  the  Alexandrians,  728;  he  gives  the  crown 
of  Egypt  to  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy,  731;  he 
confirms  the  Jews  in  their  privileges,  632,  731; 
he  gains  a  victory  over  Pharnaccs,  and  drives 
him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  731;  he  i« 
killed  soon  after,  ibid. 

Cae'sar  Oc-ta'vi-us,  afterwards  named  Augustus, 
joins  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  to  avenge  Cje- 
sar's  death,  ii.  731;  he  quarrels  with  Antony, 
735;  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  him  at  the 
battle  of  Actium,  739:  he  goes  to  Egypt,  740; 
he  besieges  Alexandria,  741;  interview  of  Cae- 
sar and  Cleopatra,  743;  he  is  deceived  by  that 
princess,  whom  he  was  in  hopes  of  deceiving^ 
744. 

Cae-sa'ri-o,  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  ii. 
731;  he  is  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt  jointly 
with  his  mother,  736. 

Ca  i'na,  a  city  of  Pontus,  taken  from  Mithrida- 
tes by  Pompey,  ii.  177. 

Ca-i'ro,  its  fajnous  castle  in  Egypt,  i.  100, 

Ca-la'nus,  Indian  philosopher,  comes  to  the  court 
of  Alexander  (the  Great,  ii.  167;  he  dies  vol- 
untarily upon  a  funeral  pile,  177,  &c. 

Cal-ci-dae'us,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Lacedaemoniams, 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Tissaphernes,  ii.  580. 

Cal'Ias,  son  of  Harpalus,  officer  in  Alexander'! 
army,  ii.  79. 

Cal-li'as  of  Athens  is  cited  before  the  judges  up- 
on account  of  Aristides,  i.  476;  he  is  appointed 
plenipotentiar}-  for  Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  497. 

Cai-lib'i-us,  a  Spartan,  is  appointed  governor  of 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  i.  599. 

Cal-lic'ra-tes,  a  Spartan,  kills  Epaminond&s  in  the 
battle  of  Mantinca,  i.  778. 

Cal-lic'ra-tes,  deputed  by  the  Achaeans  to  Rome, 
betrays  them,  ii.  479;  he  prevents  the  AchsB- 
ans  from  aiding  the  two  brothers  Ptolemies, 
against  Antiochus,  503;  he  impeaches  all  the 
Achaeans,  who  seemed  to  favour  Perseus,  to 
the  Romans,  563. 

Cal-Ii-crat'i-das  succeeds  Lysandpr  in  th**  oom- 
mand  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  i.  591;  ha 
goes  to  the  court  of  Cyru%  the  yonngor,  ibid.; 
he  is  defeated  near  the  islaodi  ArgiauM,  aAi 
killed  in  the  battle,  592. 
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Cal-lim'a-chns,  poleiD.irch  at  Athens,  joins  tlie 
party  of  Miltiades,  i.  430. 

Oal-lim'a-chus,  governor  of  Amisus  for  Mitlirida- 
tesj  defends  thatcitv  against  LucuiiuSj  and  then 
sets  it  on  fire,  ii.  702. 

Cal-lip'us,  an  Athenian,  assassinates  Dion,  and 
seizes  the  tyranny  <.f  Syracr.se;  i.  741,  &c.;  he 
is  soon  after  assas^sinalrd  hims'.-U",  ibid. 

Cal-lis'the-ues,  a  philoso])her  in  the  train  of  Al- 
exander, ii.  155;  that  prince  causes  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  156;  character  of  that  philoso- 
pher, ibid. 

Cal-lix'e-nes,  Athenian  orator,  accuses  the  Athen- 
ian generals  falsely  in  the  senate,  i.  594;  he  is 
punished  soon  after,  595. 

Cal-vi'nus,  (Domitius)  commands  in  Asia  for  Cse- 
sar,  ii.  729. 

Ca-lum'ni-a-tors,  or  false  accusers,  punishment  of 
them  in  Egypt,  i.  112;  law  of  Charondas  a- 
gainst  them,  i.  518. 

Cam-bi'lus,  a  general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus 
betrays  Achcsus,  an  j  delivers  him  up  to  thai 
prince,  ii.  362. 

Cam-by'ses,  father  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  i. 
272,  231. 

Cam-by'ses,  son  of  Cyrns,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Persia,  i.  324;  he  enters  Egypt  with  an  army, 
ibid.;  and  becomes  master  of  it,  323;  his  rage 
against  the  body  of  Ainasis,  ihid.;  his  expedi- 
tion against  Ethiopia,  ibid.;  on  his  return  he 
plunders  the  temples  of  tlie  city  of  Thebes, 
326;  he  kills  the  god  Apis,  ibid.;  he  puts  his 
brother  Smerdis  to,deati\,  327;  Ite  kills  Mcroe, 
his  sister  and  wife,  ibid.;  he  prepares  to  niavch 
against  Smerdis  the  Magian,  v/ho  i^nd  UL-urpcd 
the  throne,  329;  he  dses  of  a  wound  which  he 
gives  himself  in  the  thigh,  ibid-i  character  of 
that  prince,  362. 

Cam-i-sa'res,  a  Carian,  governor  of  Leuco-Syria, 
perishes  in  the  expedition  of  Artaxcrxes  against 
the  Candusians,  i.  654. 

Ca'ua-an-ites,  their  origin,  i.  126. 

Can-dau'les,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  273. 

Can'di-a,  island.     See  Crete. 

Ca-nid'i-us,  Antony's  lieutenant,  ii.  739. 

Caa'uae,  a  city  of  Apulia,  famous  for  Hannibal's 
victory  over  the  Romans,  i.  206. 

Ca'phis,  a  Phocsan,  Sylla's  friend,  is  sent  by  that 
general  to  Delphos,  to  receive  the  treasures  of 
it,  ii.  639;  religious  terror  of  Cajdiis,  ibid. 

Ca-phy'ia,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  known  by  the 
defeat  of  Aratus,  ii.  3G4. 

Cap'pa-do'ci-a.  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  39; 
kings  of  Cappadocia,  91;  it  is  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province,  ii.  650,  G56. 

Cap'u-a,  a  city  of  Italy,  abandons  the  Romans  and 
submits  to  Hannibal,  i.  202;  it  is  b-siegcd  by 
the  Romans,  210;  ihc  tragical  end  of  its  princi- 
pal inhabitants  211. 

Car'a-uus,  the    first  king  of  Macedonia,  i.  371. 

Car'bo,  oppressions  committed  by  him  at  Rome, 
ii.  694; 

Car'di-a,  a  city  of  the  Chcrsonesins,  ii   43. 

Ca'ri-a,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  33. 

Car-i-de'mus,  of  Orea,  is  batiish<'d  Athens,  ii.  76; 
he  is  prosecuted  by  Alexander,  and  retires  tn 
Darius  Codomanus,  ibid.,  his  sincerity  occasions 
his  death,  8^. 

Car-ma'ni-a,  a  province  ox  Persia,  ii.  174. 

Car-ne'a-dus,a  philosopher,  his  embas.sy  to  Rome, 
ii    568. 

Car'rae,  Crassus  defeated  near  it,  ii.  647. 

Car'thage,  Car-tha-gin'i-aas.  Foundation  of  Car- 
thage, i.  155;  its  augmentation,  167;  conquest  of 
ti»«  Carthaginians  ia  Africa,  ibid.;  in  Sardinia, 
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16tt;  they  possess  themselves  of  the  Balearic 
isles,  ibid.;  in  Spain,  ibid.;  they  land  in  Spain, 
159;  and  in  Sicily,  160;  first  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  ibid.;  the  Carthaginians 
make  an  alliance  with  Xerxes,  ibid.  i.  440; 
they  are  defeated  in  Sicily  by  Gelon,  161; 
510;  they  take  several  places  in  Sicily  under 
Hannibal,  162;  and  Imilcon,  163;  they  make 
a  treaty  with  Dionysins,  ibid.;  war  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Dionysius,  164,  167; 
they  besiege  Syracuse,  164,  7l."-i;  they  are 
defeated  by  Dionysius,  ibid.;  716;  the  plague 
rages  in  Carthage,  166;  second  treaty  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  ibid.; 
the  Carthaginians  endeavour  to  seize  Sicily  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  Dionysius  the  younger, 
ibid.;  744;  they  are  defeated  by  Timoieon,  lo7; 
7-!9;  war  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  Agatho- 
cles,  at  iirst  in  Sicily,  169;  and  afterwards 
in  Africa,  ibid.;  they  sustain  a  war  in  Sicily 
against  Fyrrhus,  173;  ii.  297;  the  Cartha- 
gini.'uis  are  called  in  to  aid  the  Mamertines, 
who  give  them  possession  of  their  citadel,  i. 
175,  they  are  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Romans, 
ibid,;  they  send  a  numerous  army  into  Sicily, 
176;, they  lose  a  battle,  which  is  followed  by 
the  taking  of  Agrigentum;  their  place  of  arras, 
ibid.;  they  are  beaten  at  sea,  first  near  the  coast 
of  Myle,  176;  and  afterwards  near  Ecnome, 
ibid.;  they  .sustain  the  war  against  Regulus  in 
Africa,  177;  punishment  inliicted  by  them  upon 
that  general,  181;  they  lose  a  battle  at  sea  in 
sight  of  Sicily,  ibid.;  ardour  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians ia  defence  of  Lilybesum,  ibid.;  their  fleet 
is  entirely  defeated  near  the  islands  iEgates, 
183;  they  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Romans,  which  terminates  this  war,  184;  war- 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  mercenaries,  ib.; 
the  Carthaginians  are  obliged  to  abandon  Sar- 
dinia to  the  Romans,  lo9;  they  besiege  and 
take  Saguntum,  193;  war  between  the  two 
states,  ibid.;  the  Carthaginians  pass  the  Rhone, 
194;  then  the  Alps,  196;  their  entrance  into 
Italy,  198;  they  gain  several  victories  over  the 
Romans  near  the  Ticinus,  ibid  ;  &c  ;nearTre- 
bia,  200;  near  Thrasymenus,  202;  they  Ijse  se- 
veral battles  in  Spain,  206;  they  gain  a  famous 
victory  over  the  Romans  at  Cannre,  ibid  ;  bad 
success  of  the  Carthaginians,  209,  210,  212, 213; 
they  are  attacked  in  Africa  by  the  Romans, ib.; 
they  recall  Hannibal  from  Italy,  ibid.;  they 
are  entirely  defeated  by  Zarfa,  215;  they  de- 
mand peace  of  the  Romans,  and  obtain  it,  216; 
differences  betrv^een  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Masinissa,  225:  third  war  of  the  Carthaginians 
au'J  llomans,  223;  Carthage  sends  deputies  to 
Rome  to  declare  that  it  submits  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Remans,  229;  the  latter  order  the 
Cartlingiiiians  to  abandon  their  city,  231;  the 
Carthaginians  resolve  to  defend  themselves, 
232;  the  Romans  bcf^iege  Carthage,  ibid.;  it  is 
taken  by  Scipio,  237;  it  is  rebuilt  by  Caesar, 
233;  the  Saracens/  destroy  it  entirely,  ibid.; 
Carthage  formed  upon  the  model  of  Tyre, 
143;  religion  of  the  Carthaginians,  144;  their 
barbarous  worship  of  Saturn,  144,  145;  govern- 
ment of  the  Carthaginians,  146;  sulletes,  147; 
fcnate,  ibid.:  peopl..-,ibid.;  tribunal  of  the  hun- 
dred, 143;  def^;cts  in  the  government  of  Car* 
thage,  ibid.;  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  finan- 
ces reformed  by  Hannibal,  2]Jt  wise  custom  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  sending  colonics  into  dif- 
ferent countries,  149;  commerce  of  Carthage, 
the  principal  source  of  its  riches  and  power, 
ibid.;  discovery  of  the  gold  and  silver  mioec 
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in  Spain  by  the  Carthaginians,  second  source 
of  the  riches  and  power  of  Carthage,  150;  mili- 
tary power  of  Carthage,  151;   arts  and  sciences 
in   little  esteem   there,    152;  characters,   man- 
ners, and  qualities  of  the  Carthaginians,  154. 
Car-tha-ge'na,  city  of  Spain,  i.  19i. 
Car-tha'io,  commander  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of 
the  Carthaginians,  declared    suilt 
and  why,  i.  2"23. 
Cas-san'dcr^  general  of  the  Thracians   and 
nians,  in  the  army  of  Alexander,  ii.  79. 
Cas-san'der,  son  of  Antipater,  ii.   180;   provinces 
which  fell  to  him  afttr  Alexander's  death  203; 
he  puts  Dcmades  and  his  son  to  death,  218;  he 
is  associated  with  Polysperchon,  in  the  regen- 
cy of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  219;  he  takea 
Athens,   223;"and  establishes  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  in  the  government  of  it,  ibid.;   he  puts 
Olympias  to  death,  22S;  he  confines  Roxana, 
the   wife  of  Alexander,   with   Alexander  her 
son,  in  the  castle  of  Amphipoiis,  229;  he  rem- 
states  the  city  of  Thebes,  ibid.;  he  ent'rs  into 
the  league  formed  against  Antigonus,  235;  he 
concludes  a  treaty  with  him  and  hrcaiii  it  im- 
mediately, 237;  he  puts  to  death  the  young 
kina:  Alexander,  with  his  mother  Roxa.*.a,  241 
he  Desieges  Athens,  of  which  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  had  made  himself  master,  259;  the 
latter  obliges  him  to  raise  the  siege,   and  de- 
feats him  near  Therraopyls,  ibid.;  Cassander 
concludes  a  league  against  Antigonus  and   De- 
metrius, 250;  after  the  battle  cf  Iiisus  he  di- 
vides the  empire  of  Alexander  with  three  other 
princes,  281  death  of  Cassand?r,  264. 
Cas-san'der,  Macedonian,  by  Philip's  order  mas- 
sacres the  inhabitants  of  Maronoe,  ii.  473;  that 
prince  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  ibid. 
Cas'si-us,  (Lucius,)  Roman  general  is  defeated  by 

Mithridates,  ii.  637. 
Cas'si-us,  quasstor  in  the  army  of  Crassus  in  the 
war  with  the  Parthians,  ii.  633;  he  puts  him- 
self at  the  head  of  tiie  remains  of  that  army, 
and  prevents  the  Parthians  from  seizing  Syria, 
64S;  he  forms  a  conspiracy  against  Cassar,  731; 
is  entirely  defeated  by  Antony,  732. 
Cat,  veneration  of  the  Egyptians  for  that  animal, 

i.  325;  ii.  725. 
Cat'a-racts  of  the  Nile,  i.  104. 
Ca'to,  (M.  Fortius,)  surnaraed the  Censor, serves 
as  lieutenant  general  under  the  consul  Acilius, 
ii.  444;  his  valour  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
ibid.;  he  speaks  in   favour  of  the  Rhodians  in 
the   senate,   560;  he  obtains  the  return  of  the 
exiles  for  the  Achaeans,  564;  his  conduct  in  re- 
spect to   Carneades,  and  the  other   Athenian 
ambassadors,  563;  he  is  ai)pointed  by  the  com- 
monwealth to  depose  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus, 
and  to  confiscate  his  treasures,  622. 
Ca'to,  son  of  the  former,  acts  prodigies  of  valour, 

at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  ii.  550. 
Ca'to,  tribune  of  the  people,  oi>poses  the  rc-cs- 

tablishraent  of  Ptolemy,  ii.  722,  &c. 
Cay-tha;'ans,  people  of  India,  subjected  by  Alex- 
ander, ii.  165. 
Ceb-a-li'nus  discovers  the  conspiracy  of  Dymnus 

against  Alexander,  ii.  140. 
Ce'crops,  founder  of  Athens,  i.  412;  he  institutes 

the  Areopagus,  370 
Ce-lc'nae,  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the  river 

Marsyas,  ii.  84. 
Cen-de-bae'us,  general  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  is 
defeated   in  Jerusalem  by  Judas  and  John,  ii. 
599. 
Cen-so-ri'nus,     (L.    Marcus,)    consul,    marches 
againit  Cartlu^e,  i.  229;  he  notifies  the  senate's 


orders  to  that  city,  231;  he  forms  the  siege  of 
Carthage,  232. 

Ce-rara'i-cus,  suburb  of  Athens,  i.  44. 

Cer'a-sus,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  famous  for  its 
cherries,  i.  624;  ii.  713. 

Ce'res,  goddess;  Feasts  instituted  in  honour  of 
her  at  Athens,  i.  43. 

Ces'tus,  oiFensive  arras  of  the  Athlelie,  i.56. 

Cha'bri-as,  Athenian,  without  orders  of  the  com- 
monwealth, accepts  the  command  of  the  aux- 
iliary trcops,  of  Greece,  in  the  pay  of  Acho- 
ris,  "i.  762;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Athenians, 
783;  he  serves  Tachos  again  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  republic,  784;  the  Athenians  cm- 
ploy  him  in  the  war  against  their  allies,  10; 
he  dies  at  the  siege  of  Chio,  11;  praise  cf  Cha- 
brias,  ibid. 

Che're-phon,  disciple  of  Socrates,  i.  GGl. 

Chfe-ro-nse'a,  city  of  Bceotia,  famous  for  Philip's 
victory  over  the  Athenians  and  Tlub;itis,  and 
for  tliat  of  Sylla  over  the  generals  of  Mithri- 
dates, ii.  59. 

CbaI-c:-oi'cos,  a  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sparta, 
ii.  333. 

Chal'cis.  city  of  .^tclia,  i.  552. 

Chal-da»'ans,  addicted  to  the  study  of  judicial  as- 
trology, i.  352;  the  sect  of  Sab^ans  formed  of 
them,  555. 

Cha'res,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  war  with  the  allies,  ii.  U;  his  weak  capa 


citv,  52;  he  writes  to  Athens  against  his  two 
coUea-ues,  11;  lie  suffers  himself  to  be  corrupt- 
ed by  Artabazus,  9, 12;  he  is  rec.illi  d  to  Athens, 
ib'd.;  he  is  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Chersonesus, 
52;  the  cities  refuse  to  open  their  gates  lohim, 
53;  he  is  difoatcd  at  Chseronaea,  by  Philip,  59. 
Cha'res,  of  Lindus,  makes  the  colossus uf  Rhodes, 

ii.  257. 
Cha-ri-la'us  made  king  cf  Sparta  by  Lycurgus  i. 

374. 
Cha'ron,  his  boat:  orisin  of  that  fable,  i.  118. 
Cha'ron,  Theban,  receives  Pelopidas  and  the  con- 
spirators, into  his  house,  i.  757;  he  is  elected 
Braotarch,  759.  .  , 

Cha-ron'das  is  chosen  legislator  at  Thunum,   i. 
513;  he  kills  himself  upon  having  broken  one 
of  his  own  laws,  519. 
Chase,  orhunti!ig,  exercise  much  used  among  the 

ancients,  i.  690.  . 

Chc-an  i'da,  wife  of  Cleombrotus,  u.  33o;  her 

tenderness  for  her  husband,  ibid. 

Chel-i-don'i-da,    daughter  cf  Leotychides,    and 

wife   of  Clconymus,  ii.   300;  her  fassion  for 

Acrotatcs,  ibid. 

Cheops   and  Ce-phrc'nus,  kings  of  Egypt,  rnd 

brothers,  equally  inhuman  and  impicus,  i.  13'-. 

Chi'lo,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i.  460. 

Chilo,    Lacedemonian    attempts  to    ascend    Iho 

throne  of  Sparta,  but  ineiTectually,  n.  369. 
Chi'o,  island  of  Greece,  extolled  for  its  excellent 

wine,  i.  ?Q<Q.  . 

Chi-ris-o'phus,  Lacedaemonian,  is  chosen  general 

by  the  troops  that  made  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 

Thousand,  i.  622. 
Chlc'nc-as,  deputy  from  the  iEtolians  to  Sparta, 

to  persuade  that  city  to   enter  into  the  treaty 

concluded  Avith  the  Romans,  ii.  383. 
Cho-as'pes,  river  of  Babylonia,    famous  for    the 

goodness  of  its  waters,  ii.  127. 
Circe'nix,measurc  of  corn  among  the  ancients,! .  5^. 

Chry-san'thcs,  commander  in  the  army  of  Cyrus 

at  the  bcJtle  of  Thymbria,   297. 
Cby-na-la-da'uus.— See  Syracuse.  ^     . 

Cic'e-ro,  (M.  Tullius,;  his  military  exploits  m 

Syria,  ii.  648. 
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by  his  influen'^c  he  causes  Pouiuey  lo  be  ap- 
pointed general  ajrainst  Mithridutes,  ii.  712; 
his  counsel  toLentulusupon  reinstating  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  724;  he  discovers  the  tomb  of  Archi- 
medes, 678;  parallel  between  Cicero  and  De- 
mosthenes, ii.  210. 

Ci-lic'i-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  39. 

Cil'les,  Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  loses  a  battle  against 
Demetrius,  who  takes  him  prisoner,  ii.  23S. 

Cim-me'ri-ans,  people  of  Scythia;  they  are  driven 
ont  of  their  country  and  go  to  Asia,  i.  274; 
Halyartes,  king  of  Lydia,  obliges  them  to  quit 
it,  ibid. 

Ci'mon,  son  of  Miltiades,  when  very  young,  sig- 
naliz-'S  himself  by  his  piety  to  his  father,  i.  434; 
he  encourages  the  Athenians  by  his  example  to 
aband.^n  their  city  and  to  embark,  453;  he  dis- 
tinguishes hinisilf  at  the  battle  of  Salamin, 
457;  he  commands  the  fleet  sent  by  the  Greeks 
to  deliver  tht  allies  from  the  Persian  yoke,  in 
conjunction  with  Aristides,  471;  the  Athenians 
place  Cimon  at  the  head  of  tlieir  armies  after 
Tlumistocks  retires,  484;  he  makes  sjveral 
conquests  in  Thrace,  and  settles  a  c  )luny  there, 
ibid.;  he  makes  himself  master  of  the  isle  of 
Scyros,  where  he  finds  the  bones  of  Theseus, 
which  he  brings  to  Athens,  4S5;  his  conduct  in 
the  division  of  the  booty  with  the  allies,  ibid.; 
Cimon  gains  two  victories  over  the  Persians 
near  the  river  Eurymedon,  in  one  day,  486; 
worthy  use  which  he  makes  of  the  riches  taken 
from  the  enemy,  ibid  ;  he  makes  new  conquests 
in  Thrace,  487;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  the 
Laccdagmonians  attacked  by  the  helots,  496;  he 
is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  ibid.;  he  quits  his 
retreat,  and  repairs  to  his  tribe  to  fight  the 
Lacedaemonians,  ibid.;  he  is  recalled  from  ban- 
ishment, ibid.;  he  re-establishes  peace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  497;  he  gains  many  victor- 
ies which  oblige  the  Persians  to  conclude  a 
treaty  highly  glorious  for  the  Greeks,  ibid.; 
he  dies  during  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
ibid.;  character  and  eulogy  of  Cimon,  497, 
498. 

Cin'e-as,  Thessalian,  famous  orator,  courtier  of 
Pyrrhus,  ii.  288;  his  conversation  with  that 
prince,  ibid.;  Pyrrhus  sends  him  ambassador  to 
Rome,  291;  his  conduct  during  his  stay  there, 
292;  idea  which  he  gives  Pyrrhus  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  ibid. 

Cin'na,  his  oppressions  and  cruelties  at  Rome,  ii 
694. 

Ci'os.  city  of  Bithynia.  Philip's  cruel  treatment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  ii.  403. 

Clau'di-us  (Appius.^ — See  Appius. 

Clau'di-us  (Cento)  Roman  officer,  sent  by  Sulpi- 
tius  to  the  aid  of  Athens,  ii.  406;  he  ravages 
the  city  of  Chalcis,  ibid. 

Clau'di-us  (C.)  sent  by  the  Romans  into  Achaia; 
his  conduct  in  respect  to  that  people,  ii.  563. 

Cla-zom'e-nae,  a  city  of  Ionia,  i   372. 

Cle'a-des,  Theban,  endeavours  to  excuse  the  re- 
bellion of  his  country  to  Alexander,  ii.  76. 

Cle-an'der,  Alexander's  lieutenant  in  Media, 
assassinates  Parmenio  by  his  order,  ii.  143. 

Cle-ar'chus,  Lacedaemonian  captain,  takes  refuge 
w^ith  Cyrus  the  younger,  i.  610;  he  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Greek  troops  in  that  prince's 
expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  611: 
he  is  victorious  on  his  side  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa,  614;  he  commands  the  Greek  troops  in 
their  retreat  after  the  battb",  618;  he  is  seized 
by  treachery  and  sent  to  Artaxerxes,  who 
causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  620;  praise  of 
Clearchus,  ibid. 
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Cle'o-bisand  Bi'ton,  brothers,  models  of  fraternal 
affection,  i.  302. 

Cle-o-bu'lus,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i. 
275. 

Cle-o'cri-tus,  of  Corinth,  appeases  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  after 
the  battle  of  Platsaj,  i.  463. 

Cle-om'bro-tus,  king  of  Sparta,  marches  against 
the  Thebans,  i.  763;  he  is  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  764. 

Cle-om'bro-tus,  son-in-law  of  Leonidas,  causes 
himself  to  be  elected  king  of  Sparta,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  father-in-law,  ii.  333;  he  is 
detitroned  soon  after  by  Leonidas,  335,  and  ban- 
ished from  Sparta,  ibid. 

Cle-om'c-nes,  governor  of  Egypt  for  Alexander, 
ii.  1S3. 

Cle-om'e-nes,  king  of  Sparta,  refuses  to  join  the 
lonians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians,  i. 
423;  he  marches  against  the  people  of  ..'Egina, 
429;  he  effects  the  expulsion  of  his  colleague 
Demaratus  from  the  throne,  ibid.;  he  reduces 
the  people  of  ^gina,  and  dies  scon  after,  ibid. 

Cle-om'e-nes,  son  of  Leonidas,  marries  Agiatis,  ii. 
337;  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Sparta,  338;  he 
enters  into  a  war  with  the  Achaeans,  ibid.;  he 
gains  many  advantages  over  them,  ibid.;  he 
reforms  the  government  of  Sparta,  and  re-estab- 
lishes the  ancient  discipline,  339;  he  gains  new 
advantages  over  the  Achaeans,  340,  342;  he 
sends  his  mother  and  children  as  hostages  into 
Egypt,  344;  he  takes  Megalopolis  by  surprise, 
ibid.;  he  is  defeated  at  Selasia  by  Antigonus 
king  of  Macedonia,  348;  he  retires  into  Egypt, 
349;  Ptolemy's  reception  of  him,  3.50;  he  can- 
not obtain  permission  to  return  into  his  own 
country,  36G;  unfortunate  death  of  Cleomenes, 
366;  his  character,  337,  350. 

Cle'on,  Athenian,  his  extraction,  i.  523;  by  his 
influence  with  the  peopl.e,  he  prevents  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
538;  he  reduces  the  Lacedaemonians,  shut  up 
in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  539;  he  marches 
against  Brasidas,  and  advances  to  the  walls  of 
Amphipolis,  546;  surprised  by  Brasidas,  he 
flies,  and  is  killed  by  a  soldier,  ibid. 

Cle'on,  flatterer  in  Alexander's  court,  endeavours 
to  persuade  the  Macedonians  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  that  prince,  ii.  154. 

Cle-on'is,  commands  the  troops  of  the  Messeni- 
ans  in  the  first  war  With  Sparta,  i.  86;  after  the 
battle  of  Ithoma,  he  disputes  the  prize  of  va- 
lour with  Aristomenes,  87;  he  afterwards  dis- 
putes the  crown  with  him  on  the  death  of  king 
Euphaes,  ibid. 

Cle-on'y-mus,  Spartan,  being  disappointed  of  the 
throne,  retires  to  Pyrrhus,  and  engages  him  to 
march  against  Sparta,  ii.  300;  history  of  this 
Cleonymus,  ibid. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  niece  of  Attains,  marries  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  ii.  63. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  Philip's  daughter,  is  married  to 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  ii.  64;  Antigonus 
causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  242. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  is 
promised  and  then  given  in  marriage  to  Ptole- 
my Epiphanes,  ii.  412,  434;  after  her  hus- 
band's death  she  is  declared  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  and  her  son's  guardian,  481;  death  of 
that  princess,  493. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
makes  an  accommodation  between  her  brothers 
Philometer  and  Evergetcs,  ii.  602;  after  the 
death  of  Philometer  her  husband,  she  marries 
Physcon,  594;  that  prince  put*  her   away   to 
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marry  oixe  of  her  daughters,  6U6;  the  Alexan- 
drians place  her  upon  the  throne  in  Physcon's 
stead,  ibid.;  she  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
^  Syria,  607. 

t^le-o-pa'tra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometcr, 
is  married  to  Alexander  Bala,  ii.  593;  her  fa- 
ther takes  her  from  Alexander,  and  marries 
her  to  Demetrius,  594;  while  her  husband  is 
kept  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  she  marries 
Antiochus  Sidetcs,  595;  after  the  death  of  Si- 
detes,  she  returns  to  Demetrius,  601;  she  caus- 
es the  gates  of  Ptolemais  to  be  shut  against 
him,  ibid.;  she  kills  Seleucus  her  eldest  son, 
608;  she  dies  of  poison,  which  she  would  have 
given  her  second  son  Grypus,  609. 

Cie-o-pa'tra^  Philometer's  daughter,  marries 
Physcon,  ii.  594;  after  her  husband's  death, 
she  reigns  in  Egypt  with  her  son  Lathyrus, 
whom  she  first  obliges  to  repudiate  his  eldest 
sister  Cleopatra,  and  to  marry  his  youngest  sis- 
ter Selena,  609;  she  gives  her  son  Alexander 
the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  610;  she  takes  his  wife 
Selena  from  Lathyrus,  drives  him  out  of  Egypt, 
and  sets  his  younger  brother  Alexander  upon 
the  throne,  6r2,  613;  she  aids  this  prince 
against  his  brother,  ibid.;  she  marries  Selena 
to  Antiochus  Grypus,  614;  Alexander  causes 
her  to  be  put  to  death,  615. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  Physcon's  daughter,  and  wife  of 
Lathyrus,  is  repudiated  by  her  husband,  ii. 
610;  she  gives  herself  to  Antiochus  the  C^'zi- 
cenian,  ibid.;  Tryphena,  her  sister,  causes  her 
to  be  murdered,  ibid. 

Cle-o-pa-tra,  daughter  of  Lathyrus — See  Bere- 
nice. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Egypt  in  conjunction  with 
her  eldest  brother,  ii.  726;  she  is  dethroned 
by  the  young  king's  guardians,  ibid,  she  rais- 
es troops  to  reinstate  herself,  ibid  ;  she  goes 
to  Caesar,  and  her  object,  327;  he  establishes 
her  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  jointly  with  her 
brother,  731;  she  puts  her  brother  to  death, 
and  reigns  alone  in  Egypt,  ibid.;  after  Caesar's 
death,  she  declares  for  the  triumvirs,  ibid.; 
she  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarsus,  732;  gets  the  as- 
cendant of  him,  733;  she  carries  him  to  Alex- 
andria, ibid.;  her  Jealousy  of  Octavia,  735; 
coronation  of  Cleopatra  and  her  children,  736; 
she  accompanies  Antony  in  his  expeditions, 
ibid.;  the  Romans  declare  war  against  her, 
738;  she  flies  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  re- 
turns to  Alexandria,  739;  she  endeavours  to 
gain  Augustus,  and  designs  to  sacrifice  Antony 
to  him,  740;  she  retires  into  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  to  avoid  Antony's  fury,  741; 
he  expires  in  her  arms,  740;  she  obtains  per- 
mission from  Caesar  to  bury  Antony,  743;  she 
has  a  conversation  with  Caesar,  ibid.;  to  avoid 
being  led  in  Caesar's  triumph,  she  dies  by  the 
bite  of  an  aspic,  744;  character  of  Cleopatra, 
732,  741,  744;  her  arts  to  keep  antony  in  her 
chains,  735;  the  taste  she  retained  for  polite 
learning  and  the  sciences,  in  the  midst  of  her 
excesses,  734. 

Cle'o-phcs,  mother  of  Assacanus,  king  of  the  Ma- 
zagae,  reigns  after  the  death  of  her  son,  ii.  159; 
she  surrenders  to  Alexander,  who  reinstates 
her  in  her  dominions,  160. 

Cle'o-phon,  Athenian  orator,  animates  the  Athen- 
ians against  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  586;  his 
character,  ibid. 

Clin'i-as,  citizen  of  Sicyon,  is  put  to  death  by 
Abantidas,  ii.  321. 

Clin'i-as,  Greek,  of  the  island  of  Cos,  comfliands 


the  Egyptians   in   their   revolt  against  Ochus, 
and  is  killed  in  a  battle,  ii.  18. 

Clis'the-ncs,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  His  method  in 
the  choice  of  a  son-in-law,  i.  391. 

Clis'the-nes,  of  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidae, 
forms  a  faction  at  Athens,  i.  394;  he  is  obliged 
to  quit  that  place,  l)iit  returns  sf)on  after,  395. 

Cli-tom'a-chus,  Carthaginian  jihilosopher,  i.  153. 

Cli'lu.s,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  saves  the  life 
of  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  ii. 
81;  Alexander  gives  him  the  government  of 
the  provinces  of  Artabazus,  andkills  hiui  the 
same  day  at  a  feast,  151,  152. 

Cli'tus,  commander  of  Antij)ater's  fleet,  gains  two 
victories  over  the  Athenians,  ii.  207;  Antigo- 
nus  takes  the  government  of  Lydia  from  him, 
219 

Clo'di-us  Roman,  is  taken  by  pirates,  against 
whom  he  had  been  sent,  ii.  622;  he  requests 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  send  him  money 
for  paying  his  ransom,  ibid.;  in  resentment  to 
Ptolemy,  he  obtains  an  order  from  the  Roman 
people  for  dispossessing  him  of  his  dominions, 
ibid. 

Cld'dius,  (Appius)  is  sent  by  Lucullus  to  Tigra- 
nes,  to  demand  Mithridates,  ii.  702;  his  dis- 
course occasions  the  army  to  revolt  against  Lu- 
cullus, 710;  character  of  Clodins,  ibid. 

Clon'di-cus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  called  in  by 
Perseus  to  his  aid,  ii.  543. 

Cni'dos,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia  Minor,  famous 
for  Conon's  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians, 
i.  372,  642. 

Co'drus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  i.  370. 

Coe-lo-sy'ria,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  39. 

Coe'nus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  speaks  to 
him  in  behalf  of  his  soldiers,  ii.  169;  his  death, 
170;  his  praise,  ibid. 

Col'chis,  province  of  Asia,  i.  38. 

Col'o-nies,  advantages  derived  from  them  by  the 
ancients,  i.    149. 

Co-los'sus,  of  Rhodes:  Description  of  it,  ii.  257; 
fate  of  that  famous  statue,  ibid. 

Com'bats,  celebrated  by  the  ancients. — See  Bat- 
tles. 

Com'bafs,  public  ones  of  Greece,  i.  52;  why  en- 
couraged, ibid.;  rewards  granted  to  the  vic- 
tors, 62;  difference  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  their  taste  for  these  combats,  63;  disputes 
for  the  prizes  of  poetry,  64. 

Co-me'dian:  The  profession  of  a  comedian,  not 
dishonourable  among  the  Greeks,  i.  79. 

ComV-dj^:  its  beginnings  and  origin,  i.  72;  come- 
dy divided  into  three  classes;  the  ancient, 
ibid;  the  middle,  76;   the  new,  ibid. 

Co'iiouj  Athenian  general,  is  shut  up  by-  Callicra- 
tidas,  in  the  port  of  Mitylcue,  i.  593;  he  is  de- 
livered soon  after,  ibid.;  he  retires  into  Cy- 
prus after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  as  JEgos- 
potamos,  597;  he  goes  to  Artaxerxes,  wha 
makes  him  admiral  of  his  fleet,  642;  he  defeats 
the  Lacedaemonians  near  Cnidos,  ibid.;  he  re- 
builds the  walls  of  Athens,  645;  he  is  sent  by 
the  Athenians  to  Tiribasus,  who  imprisons  him, 
646;  death  of  Conon,  ibid.;  immunities  granted 
by  the  Athenians  to  himself  and  his  children, 
ii.  26. 

Co'non,  of  Samos,  mathematician,  ii.  316. 

Con'quer-ors,  in  what  manner  the  conquerors,  so 
much  boasted  in  history,  are  to  be  considered, 
i.  322,  440,  ii.  194. 

Con'suls,  Roman:  solemnity  of  their  setting  out 
upon  expeditions    ii.  527. 

Cor-cy'ra,  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name^  i.  366;  its  inhabitants  promise 
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aid  to  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  i.  446; 
dispute  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth,  504. 
Cor'inth,  its  different  forms  of  government,  i.  371; 
dispute  with  Corcyra,  which  occasions  tlie 
Pek)ponnesian  war,  i.  504;  Corinth  sends  aid 
to  theSyracusausbL^siegcd  by  the  Athi-nians,  i 
744;  enters  into  a  league  agair.U  Sparta,  640; 
is  besieged  by  Agcsiiaiis,  645;  stnds  Timolcon 
to  the  aid  of  Syracns.-,  against  Dionysius  the 
younger,  744;  is  obliged  by  the  neace  of  Aiital- 
cides  to  withdraw  her  garrison  from  At  gos,  753; 
gives  Alexander  the  freedom  of  tlie  city,  ii. 
1S2;  enters  into  the  Achrean  Icagne,  32S;  insults 
the  dej)uties  sent  by  Metelhis  to  appease  the 
troubl's,  574;  the  Romans  destroy  Corinth 
entirely.  576. 

Co-ri-phte'its,  person  employed  in  theatrical  re- 
presentations, i.  6S. 

Cor-ne'li-a,  Roman  lady,  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
rejects  Physcon'si)roposal  to  many  her,  ii.  588. 

Cor-n  .'li-a,  Pompey's  wife,  sees  her  husband  as- 
sassinated before  her  eyes.  ii.  726. 

Cor-o-nae'a,  city  of  Bceotia,  famous  for  the  victo- 
ry of  Agesilaus  over  the  Thebans,  ii.  643. 

Cor'vus,  (or  Crane.)  machine  of  war,  i.   176. 

Cos,  an  island  of  Greece,  and  native  place  of  Hip- 
pocrates, i.  525. 

Co'sis,  brother  of  Orodcs,  commands  the  army 
against  the  Albanians,  ii.  716;  Pompey  kills 
him  in  a  battle,  ibid. 

Cos'mi,  magistrates  of  Crete,  i.  6S7. 

Co-sse'ans,  very  warlike  nation  of  Media,  subject- 
ed by  Alexander,  ii.  181. 

Co'thon,  name  of  the  port  of  Carthage,  i.  235. 

Cot'ta,  Roman  consul;  is  defeated  by  Mithridates, 
ii.  699;  his  cruelties  at  Heraclea,  704. 

Co-ty'la,  measure  of  Attica,  i.  533. 

Co'tys,  king  of  Ordrysaea  in  TKrace,  declares  for 
Perseus  against  the  Romans,  ii.  524;  the  latter 
dismisses  his  son  without  ransom,  65S. 

Cou'ri-er:  invention  of  couriers,  i.  314,  339. 

Course,  or  Racing:  exercise  of  it  by  the  Greeks, 
i.  58;  of  the  foot  race,  ibid.;  of  the  horse  race, 
59;  of  the  chariot  race,  ibid. 

Cour'tiers:  wherein  their  merit  and  ability  con- 
sist, i.  5S9. 

Cran'a-us,  king  of  Athens,  i.  370. 

Cras'sus,  consul,  marches  against  the  Parthians,  ii. 
636;  he  plunders  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  537; 
he  continues  his  march  against  the  Parthians, 
639;  he  is  entirely  defeated  near  Carrse, 
610,  &c.;  the  Parthians  under  pretence  of  an 
interview,  seize  and  kill  him,  646. 

Cras'sus,  son  of  the  former,  accompanies  his  fa- 
ther in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  ii. 
637;  he  perishes  in  tlie  battle  of  Carrie,  642. 

Cra-te'rus,  one  of  the  principal  ofFiceis  of  Alex- 
ander, draws  on  the  ruin  of  Philotas  by  his  dis- 
course, ii  141;  he  speaks  to  Alexander  in  the 
name  of  the  army,  and  upon  what  occasion,  171; 
that  prince  gives  him  the  government  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which  Antipater  had  before,  180;  pro- 
vinces which  fell  to  him  after  Alexander's 
death,  203;  Ik;  marries  Phila,  Antipater's 
daughter,  211;  he  is  defeated  by  Eumenes,  and 
killed  in  the  battle,  215. 

Cra-tes-i-cle'a,  mother  of  Cleomenos,  king  of 
Sparta,  is  sent  by  her  son  as  a  hostage  into 
Egj'pt,  ii.  344;  generous  sentiments  of  that 
princess,  ibid. 

Crat-e-sip'o-lis,  wife  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Polysperchon,  corrects  the  insolence  of  the 
Sicyonians,  who  had  killed  her  husband,  and 
governs  that  city  with  wisdom,  ii.  229. 


re-enters  Peloponnesus,  where  Messenia  falls 
to  him  by  lot,  i.  372. 
Crete,  an  island  near  Greece,  description  of  it,  i. 
366;  laws  of  Greece  instituted  by  Minos,  i.  685; 
the  Cretans  refuse  to  join  the  Greeks  attacked 
by  Xerxes,  447;  they  passed  for  the  greatest 
liars  of  antiquity,  659. 
Cris  pi'nus,rQ.)  succeeds  Appius,  who  command- 
ed with  Marcellus  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  ii. 
674; 
Crit'i-as,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,caus- 
ns  Theram<MKs,  one  of  his  colleagues,  to  be 
put  to  death,  i.  605;  lie  prohibits  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  by  Socrates,  606;  he  is  killed 
fighting  against  Thrasybir]ns,  ibid. 
Cri'to,   intimate  friend   of  Socrates,  cannot  per- 
suade him  to  escape  out  of  prison,  i    673. 
Crit-o  la'u.s,  a  Perijjatetic  philosopher,  his  embas- 
sy to  Rome,  ii.  568. 
Crat-o  la'us,  one  of  the   chiefs  of  the   Achaeans, 
animates   them  against   the    Romans,  ii.   57  4 
&c,:  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  575. 
Croc'o  dile,  amphibious  animal,  adored  in  Egypt. 

i.  116. 
f^rce'sus,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  274;  his  conquests, 
ibid.;  his  means  to  try  the  veracity  of  the  or- 
acles, 277;  deceived  by  the  answer  of  the  or- 
acle of  Delphos,  hjp  undertakes  a  war  with  the 
Persians,  278;  he  loses  a  battle  against  Cyrus, 
289;  he  is  defeated  near  Thymbria,  297;  Cy- 
rus besieges  him  in  Sardis,  and  takes  him  pris- 
oner, 30i;  in  what  manner  he  escaped  the  pun- 
ishment to  which  he  had  been  condemned,  302; 
character  of  Croesus,  276;  his  riches,  274;  his 
protection  of  the  learned,  275;  his  reception  of 
Solon,  ibid.;  his  conversation  with  that  philos- 
opher, ibid.;  on  what  occasion  he  dedicated  a 
statue  of  gold  in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  to  the 
Wvoman  who  had  baked  his  breads  51. 
Cro-to'na,  a  city  of  Greece,  i  517. 
Crowns  granted  to  the  victorious  combatants  in 

the  games  of  Greece,  i.  52. 
Cte'si-as,  of  Cnidos,  practises  physic   in   Persia 
with  great  reputation,  i.  630;  his  works  place 
him  in  the  number  of  the  historians,  631. 
Cu-nax'a,  a  city  famous  for  the  battle  between 

Artaxerxes  and  his  brother  Cyrus,  i.  612. 
Cy-ax'a-res  I.  reigns  in  Media,  i.  271;  he  forms 
the  siege  of  Nineveh,  ibid.;  an  irruption  of  the 
Scythians  into  Media,  obliges  him  to  raise  the 
siege,  ibid.;  he  besieges  Nineveh  again,  and 
takes  it,  272;  his  death,  ibid. 
Cy-ax'ar-es  13.  called    in  Scripture   Darius   the 
Mede,  ascends  the  throne  of  Media,  i.  273;  be 
sends  to  demand  aid  of  Persia  against  the  As- 
syrians, 283;  expedition  of  Cyaxares  and  Cy- 
rus  against    the    Babylonians,  289;    Cyaxares 
gives  his  daughter  to  Cyrus  in  marriage,  294; 
he  goes  to  Babylon  with  that  prince,  and  forms, 
in  concert  with  him,  the  plan  of  governing  the 
empire,  314;  death  of  Cyaxares,  315. 
Cy-cli'a-dus,  president   of  the   assembly  of  the 
Achaeans  held  at  Argos,  eludes  Philip's  propo- 
sal, ii.  407. 
Cy'lon,  known  by  taking  the  citadel  of  Athens, 

i.  507. 
Cy-nas'gi-nis,  an  Athenian:  his  obstinate  bravery 
agamstthe  Persians  in  the  sea  fight  with  them, 
i.'431. 
Cy-nis'ca,  sister  of  Agesilaus,  disputes  the  prize 
in  the  Olympic  games,  and  is  proclaimed  vic- 
torious, i.  61,  645. 
Cy-no-ceph'a-le,  a  hill  in  Thes8aly,famous  for  the 
victory  of  th.3  Romans  over  Philip,  ii.  419. 


Cres-phon'tes,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Heraclidae,C7'pru3,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  delir 
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ere d  from   thi-  Persia. i  yok->  by  th  ■  Giwks,  i. 
471;  r jvolt  of  that  island  acraiusi  Ocluis,  ii.  16; 
it  submits,  18;  horriblo  and  bio  )dy  trag.dy  that 
passes  here  at  the  death  of  NicocK  s,  237;  af- 
ter having-  been   governed  som -times   by   tin 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  scmctimos  by  thf  kings  of 
Syria,  it  is  subject'd  to  the  Romans,  ii.  622. 
Cyp'se-lus,  a  Corinthian,  usurps  supreme  authori- 
ty at  Corinth,  and  transmits  it  to  his  son,  i.  371. 
Cy-re'ne,  a  city  upon  the  coast  of  the   Mediter- 
ranean; in   what  manner  the  dispute   between 
this  city  and  Carthage  concerning  their  limits, 
is  terminated,  i.  157. 
Cy-rop'o-lis,   a   city   of  Sogdiana,  destroyed  by 

Alexander,  ii.  14.5. 
Cy'rus,  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.     Birth 
of  that  prince,  i.  272,  2S0;  his  education,  ib;d.; 
he  goes    to  his  grandfather  Astyagcs,  281;  his 
return  into  Persia,  232;  he  marches  to  the  aid 
of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  against  the  Babylonians, 
ibid.;  he  r jducjs  the  king  of  Armenia,  3S5;  lie 
gains  a  first  advantage    over  Croesus    and  the 
Babylonians,  2^9  his  conduct  to  Pantha'a,  291; 
he  challenges  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  to  a  sin- 
gle combat,  293;  he  returns  to  Cyaxares,  ibid.; 
that  prince  gives  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
294;  Cyrus  marches  to  meet  the  Babylonians, 
295.;  he  gains  a  famous  victory  over  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Croesus  at  the  baUlc   of  Thymbria, 
ibid.;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Sardis,  and 
takes  Croesus  prisoner,  301;  he  advances  to  Ba- 
bylon, 303;  and  takes  it,  30S;  conduct  of  Cyrus 
after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  310;  he  shows  him- 
self with  great  pomp  to   the  newly  conquered 
people,  313;  he  goes  to   Persia,  314;  at  his  re- 
turn, he  carries  Cyaxares  to  Babylon,  and  forms 
the  plan  of  the  whole  monarchy,  in  coucert  with 
him,    ibid.;    after   the    death  of  Cyaxar  s,  he 
reigns  over  the   Medes  and  Persians,   315;  he 
passes  a  famous  edict  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
ibid.;    last   year  of  Cyrus,  319;   his  discourse 
with  his  children  before  his  d  ath,.  ibid.;  the 
death,  praise  and  character  of  Cyrus,  320,  &c  , 
his  continual  attention  to  render  the  Divinity 
the  worship  he    thought  due    to  him,  300;  dif- 
ference of  H.*rodotus  and  Xenophon  in  respect 
to  Cyrus  the  Great,  393. 
Cy'rus  the  younger,  son  of  Darius,  is  made  gov- 
ernor in  chief  of  all  the  piovinces  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor by  his  father,  i.  543;  his  father  recalls  him, 
596,  after  the  death  of  Darius,  he  forms  the  de- 
sign of  assassinating   his    brother,   602;  he  is 
sent  back  into  Asia  Minor,   ibid.;  he  secretly 
raises  troops  against  his  brother,  610;   he  sets 
out  for  Sardis,  611;  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  612; 
he  is  killed  in  it,  614;  eulogy  of  Cyrus,  616. 
Cy-the'ra,  an    island  of  Greece    opposite   to  La- 

conia,  i.  366. 
Cyz'i-cum,  a  city  of  Propontis,  ii.  699. 
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D?ed'a-la,  a  county  of  India,  subjected  by  Alex- 
ander, ii.  159. 
Dte'mon,  or  familiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  i.  659. 
Da-mip'pus,  a   Syracusan   sent   by   Epicydes   to 

negotiate  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  ii 

675. 
Da'mis  disputes  with  Aristoracnes  the  succession 

to  the  kingdom  of  Messena  after  the  death  of 

Euphaes,  i.  88. 
Dam'o-cles  learns,  by  his  own  experience,  that 

the  life  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  was  not  so 

happy  as  it  seemed,  i.  723. 

Vol.  II.— 99. 


Da-iu..c'ii-u.>  d  jjui  d  to  ivabif.  by  Ihe  .-iitolians, 
ii.  4;i4;  his  insolent  aiifjwer  ti  Quiutius,  439; 
he  is  made  prisoner  of  war  at  the  siege  of 
Herach  a,  445. 
Da-inoc'ri-tus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Acha;ans, 
cans  s  war  to  be  declared  against  the  Luccdie- 
monians,  ii.  573. 
Da'mon,  friend  of  Pythias:    trial  to  which   their 

friendship  was  put,  i.  723. 
Dan'a-us  forms  a  di  sign  to  murder  Sesostrii,  his 
brother,  i-  131;  he  retirts  into  Ptloponnesus, 
where  he  seizes  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  ibid, 
369. 
Dan'cing,  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  i.  639. 
Dan'i  el,  a  piopir  t,  is  carried  into  captivity  to 
Bab)  Ion,  i  203;  he  explains  Nebuchodonosor'a 
first  dr^am,  ibid.;  and  the  s(.cond,266;  he  it 
raised  to  the  principal  olKces  of  the  state,  264; 
discovers  the  fraud  of  the  pri(  sts  of  B<  1,  and 
causes  the  dragon  to  h-  kilh  d,  266;  visions  of 
the  prophet  Dani.  1,  207,  316;  he  explains  to 
Belshazzur  the  vision  that  prince  had  at  a  ban- 
quet, 307;  he  is  made  superintendent  of  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  214;  he  is  thiown  into 
the  lion's  den,  315;  at  his  request,  Cyrus  grants 
the  edict  whereby  the  Jews  are  permitted 
to  return  to  Jerusalem,  316;  Daniel's  skill  in 
artchitecture,  ibid.;  reflections  upon  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  317. 
Dar'ics,   pieces   of   gold   struck  by   Darius   the 

Mede,  i.  315   589. 
Da-ri'us   the   Med;,;    Cyaxares  II.,  king  of  the 
Medes,  is  so  called  in  Scripture.     See  Cayax- 
ares. 
Da-ri'us,  son  6f  Hystaspus:   be   enters  into  tho 
conspiracy  against  Snurdis  the  Magian,  i    330; 
hi'  runs  himthrough  with  a  sword,  ibid.;  he  is 
made  king  of  Persia,by  an  artifice  of  his  groom, 
331;  the  cste.  m  he  acquires  by  his  wisdom  and 
prudence,   334;    he   relinquishes    the  name  of 
Ochus  to  assume   that   of  Darius,  i.  512;  mar- 
riage of  Darius,  405;   his  method  for  transmit- 
ting to  posterity  the  manner  in  which  he  at- 
tained the  sovereignty,  ibid.;  order  which  he 
establish!,  sin  the  admuiistrationof  the  finances, 
406;  his  moderation  in  imposing  tributes  ibid.; 
the  Persians  give  him  the  surname  of  The  Mer- 
chant, ibid.;  he  sends  Democedcs  the  physi- 
cian into  Greece,  40:5;  he  confirms  the  edict  of 
Cyrus  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  409;  his  gratitude 
to  Syloson,  whom    he   re-establishes   king   of 
Saraos,  410;  he  reduces  Babylon  aft^  a  siege 
of  tAventy    months,  ibid.;   &c  ;    expedition  of 
Darius   against   the    Scythians,    416;    reraon- 
stranc  s  of  Artabanus  to  Darius,  ibid.;  barbar- 
ous action   of  Darius  to  the  three  children  of 
CEbasus,  417;  Darius  conqm  rs  India,  420;  he 
conceives  the  design  of  making  himself  master 
of  Naxus,421;  the  lonians  revolt  against  Darius, 
422,  he  re-establishes  the  Tyrians  in  their  an 
cient  privileges,  ibid.;  resentment  conceived 
by    Darius   against   the    Athenians,    who   had 
shared  in  the    burning  of  Sardis,  424;   expedi- 
tion a-^ainstCreccc,  425;  he  sends  heralds  into 
Greece  to  sound  the  states,  and  to  demand  their 
submission,  429;  his  army  is  defeated  at  Mara- 
thon, 430;  &c.;  Darius  resolves  to  go  in  person 
a<^ainst  Egypt  and  Greece,  434;  he  chooses  his 
successor,  435,  his  death  and  epitaph,  436;  his 
character,  ibid.,  kc;  dispute -between  two  of 
his  sons  for  the  crown,  478. 
Da-ri'us  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes:  his  marriage 
with  Artainta,  i.  467,  &c.;  he  is  murdered  by 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  478. 
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Da-ri'us  (Nothus)  takes  arms  against  Sogdiaiius, 
and  puts  him  to  do-ath,  i.  512;  he  ascends  the 
throne  of  Persia,  and  chang  's  his  name  Lorn 
Ochas  to   DarluN,  ib-d.;   hj  causes  his  bi'otticr 
Arsites,  who  had  revolted  against  him,  to  be 
smothered   in    ashes,  ibid.;  piusa   stop  to    the 
rebellion  of  Pisulhnes,  ibid.;  and  punishes  the 
treason   of  Artaxerxes  his    principal    eunuch; 
643.;  he  quells  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  ibid.;  and 
that  of  Media,  ibid.;  he  gives  the  government 
of  Asia  Minor  to  Cyrus,  his  younger  son,  ibid.; 
the  instructions   he  gives  him  on  sending  him 
to  his  government,  ^69;   Darius  recalls  Cyrus 
to  court,  596;  death  of  Darius  Nothus,  600;  his 
memorable  words  to  Artaxerxes  his  successor 
at  his  death,  602. 
Da-ri'us,  son   of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  conspires 
against  his  father's  life,  i.  787;  his  conspiracy 
is  discovered  and  punished,  ibid. 
Da-ri'us  (Codomanus)  is  placed  by  Bagoas  upon 
the  throne  of  Persia, ii.  20;  he  loses  the  battle 
of  Granicus  against  Alexander,  81,  &c.;  he  or- 
ders Mnemon  the  Rodian  to  carry  the  war  into 
Macedonia,  85;  Darius  resolves  to  command  in 
person,  ibid.;  Caridemus,  his  free  remonstran- 
ces to  Darius,  88,  &c.;  march  of  Darius's  ar- 
my, 88;  famous  victory  of  Alexander  over  Dar- 
ius near  the  cityof  Issus,  90,  &c.;  Darius  sends 
a  haughty  letter  to  Alexander,  97;  second  let- 
ter of  Darius   to  Alexander,  108;    Darius  re- 
ceives  advice   of  his    wife's   death,   118;  his 
prayer  to  the  gods  upon  being  told  in  what 
manner  she  had  been  treated  by  Alexander, 
ibid.;  Darius  proposes  new  conditions  of  peace 
to  Alexander,  which  are  not   accepted,  120, 
&c.;  famous  battle  of  Arbela,  wherein  Darius 
is  defeated,   122;   retreat  of  Darius  after  the 
battle,  124;  he  quits  Ecbatana,  132;  his  speech 
to   his   principal   officers,  to   induce   them   to 
march  against  the  enemy,  131;  he  is  betrayed 
and  laid  in  chains  by  Bessus  and  Nobarzanes, 
132;  unhappy  death  of  that  prince,  and  his  last 
words,  133. 
Da-ri'us,  king  of  the  Medes,  is  subdued  by  Pom- 

pey,  ii.  716. 
Dat'a-mes,  a  Carian,  succeeds  his  father  Camisa- 
res  in  the  government  of  Leuco-Syria.  i  654; 
he  reduces  Thyus,  governor  of  Paphlagonia, 
who  had  revolted  against  the  king  of  Persia, 
ibid.;  he  receives  the  command  of  the  army 
destined  against  Egypt,  ibid.;  he  is  ordered  to 
reduce,  Aspis,  ibid.;  he  revolts  against  Artax- 
erxes, 655;  and  gains  several  advantages  over 
the  troops  sent  against  him,  656;  he  is  assassin- 
ated by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  ibid. 
Da'tis  commands  the  army  of  the  Persians  at  the 

battle  of  Marathon,  i.  429. 
Debts.     Laws  of  the   Egyptians   in   respect  to 
those   who  contracted   debts,  i.    113;   Solon's 
laws  for  annihilating  debts,  387. 
De-ce'li-a,  fort  of  Attica,  i.   564;  is  fortified  by 

the  Lacedaemonians,  569. 
De-i-da'mi-a,  daughter  of -^acides,  wife  of  Deme- 
trius, sou  of  Antigonus,  ii.  263;  h«r  death,  264. 
De-jo'ces   forms    the    design   of    ascending   the 
throne  of  Media,  i.  267;  he  is  elected  king  by 
unanimous  consent,  268;  conduct  of  Dejoces  in 
governiBg  his  kingdom  269;  he  builds    Ecba- 
tana, ibid.;  means  he  uses  for  acquiring  the  res- 
pect of  his  subjects,  ibid. 
De-jo  ta'rus,  prince  of  Galatia:    Pompey    gives 

him  Armenia  Minor,  ii.  718. 
De'iium,  a  place  in  Bseotia:  battle  there  between 

the  Athenians   and  Thebans,  i.  645. 
De'los,  one  of  the  Cyclades:  the  common  trea- 


sures of  Greece  deposited  in  the  island,  i.  475; 
the  Athenians  send  a  ship  every  year  to  Delos, 
673;  Archelaus  subjects  Dcios,  and  restores  it 
to  tht'  Atli.iiia'.is.  ii.  C83. 

Del'phos,  a  city  of  Phocis,  famous  for  Apollo's 
oracle  t!ure,  i.  47,  the  Pythia  and  Sibyl  of 
Delphos,  48;  temple  of  Deiphos  burnt  and  re- 
built, 51. 

Del'ta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  i,  108. 

Deluge  of  Deucalion,  i.  370;  that  of  Oxyges, 
ibid. 

Dem'a-des  opposes  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  ii, 
42;  he  is  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chaeron- 
a,  60;  he  goes  ambassador  to  Alexander  from 
the  Athenians,  76;  he  prepares  the  decree  for 
the  death  of  Demosthenes,  208;  Demades,  with 
his  son  Cassander,  killed,  218. 

Dem-a-ra'ta,  wife  of  Andranadorus:  she  persuades 
her  husband  not  to  submit  to  the  senate  of  Sy- 
racuse, ii.  668;  she  is  killed,  670. 

Dem-a-ra'ta,  wife  of  Gelon,  whose  tombs  were 
destroyed  by  Imilcar  in  the  war  with  Diony- 
sius  the  elder,  i.  715. 

Dem-a-ra'tus,  king  of  Sparta,  expelled  the  throne 
by  Cleomenes  his  colleague,  i.  429;  his  fine 
and  noble  answer  to  Xerxes,  445;  vain  and  in- 
solent demand  of  Demaratus  to  Artaxerxes, 
483. 

De-me'tri-us,  (Phalereus;)  he  is  obliged  to  quit 
Athens,  and  is  condemned  to  die  in  his  absence, 
ii.  209;  Cassander  settles  him  there  to  govern 
the  republic,  223;  his  wisdom  and  ability  in  the 
government,  224,  &c.;  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty statues  are  erected  to  him  out  of  gratitude, 
243;  reflection  upon  that  great  number  of  sta- 
tues erected  to  Demetrius  Phalerius,  246;  he 
retires  to  Thebes  after  the  taking  of  Athens 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  244;  his  statues  are 
thrown  down,  and  he  is  condemned  to  die  at 
Athens,  245;  he  takes  refuge  with  Cassander, 
and  afterwards  in  Egypt,  246;  he  is  made  in- 
tendant  of  king  Ptolemy's  library,  273;  his 
death,  279;  character  of  his  eloquence  and 
writings,  ibid. 

De-me'tri-us,  son  of  Antigonus,  surnamed  Polior- 
cetes: his  character,  ii.  236,  267;  he  begins  to 
make  himself  known  in  Asia  Minor,  236;  he 
loses  a  battle  at  Gaza  against  Ptolemy,  238;  he 
gains  one  soon  after  against  Cillis,  the  same 
Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  ibid.;  he  is  sent  by  his 
father  to  Babylon  against  Seleucus,  240;  he 
makes  Ptolemy  raise  the  siege  of  Halicarnas- 
sus,  241;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Athens, 
244;  and  reinstates  the  democratical  govern- 
ment, 245;  excessive  gratitude  of  the  Atheni- 
ans to  him,  ibid;  his  marriage,  247;  he  be- 
sieges Salamina,  ibid.;  and  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  that  place,  248;  he  receives  the  title  of 
king,  ibid;  his  conduct  in  war  and  peace,  250; 
he  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  ibid.,  &c.;  he 
makes  Cassander  raise  the  siege  of  Athens, 
259;  excessive  honours  which  he  receives  in 
that  city,  ibid.;  he  marries  Deidamia,  ibid.; 
he  is  proclaimed  general  of  the  Greeks,  and 
initiated  into  the  great  and  lesser  mysteries, 
ibid.;  he  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  261; 
Athens  shuts  her  gates  against  him,  263;  he 
takes  that  city,  S65;  he  forms  the  design  of 
subjecting  the  Lacedaemonians,  266.;  he  loses 
almost  at  the  same  time  all  his  dominions  in 
Asia,  ibid.;  Demetrius  called  in  to  the  aid  of 
Alexander,  Cassander's  son;  Demetrius  de- 
stroys him,  and  is  proclaimed  king  of  Macedo. 
nia,  ibid.;  he  makes  great  preparations  for  re- 
covering his  father's  empire  in  Asia,  267;  he 
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is  obliged  to  abaudoa  Macedonia,  ibid.;  he 
surrenders  himself  to  Seleucus,  who  keeps  him 
prisoner,  270;  his  death,  271. 

De-me'tri-us,  uncle  of  Antigonus  Gouatus,  is  put 
to  death  in  Apamea's  bed,  ii.  309. 

De^c'tri-us,  sou  and  successor  of  Antigonus 
Gonatus,  ii.  317;  his  death  320,  328. 

De-me'tri-us  of  Pharus,  prince  of  Illyria,  ii.  327; 
he  advises  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  carry 
the  war  into  Italy,  379. 

De-me'tri-us,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
is  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans,  ii.  423; 
the  Romans  send  him  back  to  his  father,  446; 
Philip  sends  Demetrius  to  Rome,  473;  Demet- 
rius justifies  his  father  to  the  Romans,  482;  he 
returns  to  Macedonia,  ibid.;  Perseus's  secret 
plot  against  his  brother  Demetrius,  484;  he  ac- 
,cnses  him  to  his  father,  ibid.;  defence  of  De- 
metrius agaiust  tlie  accusations  of  Persius,  489; 
Philip  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  493. 

De-me'tri-us  (Soter,)  after  having  been  long  a 
hostage  at  Rome,  demands  permission  to  re- 
turn into  Syria,  ii.  587;  he  iiies  from  Rome, 
589;  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  re- 
ceives the  surname  of  Soter  from  the  Babylo- 
nians, 590;  he  makes  war  agaiust  the  Jews, 
ibid.;  he  places  Holoferues  upon  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia,  566,  592;  the  Romans  acknow- 
ledge him  king  of  Syria,  ibid;  he  abandons 
himself  to  feasting  and  voluptuousness,  ibid  ; 
conspiracy  against  him,  ibid.;  he  endeavours 
to  engage  the  jews  in  his  interest,  ibid.;  he  is 
killed  in  a  battle,  593. 

De-me'tri-us  (Nicator,)  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
claims  the  crown  of  Syria,  ii.  594;  he  marries 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  ibid.; 
he  drives  Alexander  the  usurper  out  of  Syria, 
and  remains  in  quiet  possession  of  the  throne, 
ibid.;  excesses  of  Demetrius,  595;  Jonathan 
sends  him  aid  agaiust  the  people  of  Antioch, 
596.;  he  is  driven  out  of  Syria,  ibid.;  his  man- 
ner of  living  at  Laodicia,  to  which  place  he  had 
retired,  597;  he  is  taken  prisoner  in  an  expe- 
dition agaiust  the  Parthians,  598;  he  marries 
Rodoguna,  daughter  of  Mithridaces,  king  of 
Parthia,  ibid.;  he  makes  ineffectual  attempts 
to  return  into  his  kingdom,  604;  he  recovers 
his  dominions,  605;  he  is  defeated  in  a  battle 
by  Alexander  Zebina,  607,  his  death,  ibid. 

De-me  tri-us,  (Euchares,)  is  established  king  of 
Damuscus,  ii.  615. 

De-mi-ur'ges,  magistrates  among  the  Achaeans, 
ii.  415. 

De-mo-ce'des,  a  physician  of  Crotona;  he  cures 
Darius,  i.  407;  history  of  that  physician,  ibid.; 
he  returns  into  Gr^jcce,  409;  he  settles  at  Cro- 
tona, where  he  marries  the  daughter  of  Milo 
the  Athleta,  ibid. 

De-moch'a-res,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Agis, 
king  of  Sparta,  ii.  336. 

Dem'o-cles,  surnaraed  the  Fair,  ii.  259;  to  elude 
the  violence  of  Demetrius,  he  throws  himself 
into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  prepared  for  a 
bath,  ibid. 

Dem-o-phan'tes,  general  of  horse  to  the  Elaeans, 
is  killed  by  Philopoemen,  before  the  city  of 
Elis,  ii.  384. 

De-mos'the-nes  is  chosen  by  the  Athenians  cona- 
mander  of  a  fleet  for  the  aid  of  Nicias  in  Sici- 
ly, i.  569,  571;  he  makes  an  unsuccessful  at 
tempt  against  Syracuse,  272;  he  is  reduced  to 
surrender  at  the  discretion  of  the  Syracusans, 
577;  he  is  put  to  death,  578. 

De-mos'the-nes,  the  orator:  abridgment  of  his 
life  to  the  time  when  he   begins  to  appear  in 


the  tribunal  of  harangues,  ii.21,  &c.;  he  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  public,  and  encourages  the 
Athenians  agauist  the  preparations  for  the  war 
of  Artaxerxes,  13;  his  oration  in  favour  of  the 
Megalopolitans,  ibid;  he  speaks  for  the  Rhodi- 
ans,  14;  proposes  and  occasions  the  passing  of  a 
law  for  the  equ:pment  of  fleets,  which  annuls 
another  very  heavy  upon  the  poorer  citizens, 
24;  his  discourse  in  defence  of  the  law  that 
granted  exemptions,  26,  &c.;  upon  occasion  of 
Philip's  attempt  to  seize  Thermopylae,  he  ha- 
rangues the  Athenians  and  animates  them 
against  that  prince,  40;  he  is  sent  ambassador 
to  Philip,  44;  his  oration  upon  the  peace,  47; 
that  upon  the  Chersonesus,  48;  Demosthcnei 
presses  the  Athenians  to  declare  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians against  Philip,  50;  his  Philippics, 
52;  his  oration  to  frustrate  the  eflfects  of  Phi- 
lip's letter  to  the  Athenians,  54;  his  advice  af- 
ter the  taking  of  Elateabj  that  prince,  57,  &c. 
he  is  sent  upon  an  embassy  to  Thebes..  58;  h« 
flies  in  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  60;  he  is  cited 
to  a  trial  before  the  people,  who  acquit  him, 
and  do  him  gi'eat  honours,  61;  iEschines  ac- 
cuses him,  62;  generosity  of  Demosthenes  to 
his  accusers,  63;  his  immoderate  joy  for  Phi- 
lip's death,  65;  Demosthenes  animates  the 
people  against  Alexander,  75;  he  prevents  the 
Athenians  from  delivering  up  the  orators  to 
Alexander,  76;  Demosthenes  suflfers  himself 
to  be  corrupted  by  Harpalus,  179;  he  is  con- 
demned and  banished,  ibid.;  he  is  recalled 
from  banishment,  205;  he  quits  Athens  before 
the  arrival  of  Autipater,  208;  he  is  condemn- 
ed to  die,  ibid.;  he  puts  an  end  to  his  life  by 
poison,  209;  the  Athenians  erect  a  statue  of 
brass  to  him,  ibid. 

Der-cyl'li-das,  surnamed  Sisiphus,  receives  the 
command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  in  the 
room  of  Thymbron,  i.  629;  he  takes  Etolia 
from  Midas,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  it 
by  putting  his  mother-in-law  to  death,  630;  he 
shuts  up  the  isthmus  of  the  Thracian  Chero- 
nesus,  ibid.;  truce  concluded  between  Dercyl- 
lidas,  Pharnabasus,  and  Tissaphernes,  631. 

De-sert'ers:  law  of  Charondas  in  respect  to 
them,  i-  519. 

Deu-ca'li-on,  king  of  Thessaly;  deluge  which 
happened  in  his  time,  i.  370,  371. 

Deu-ce'ti-us,  chief  of  the  people  called  Sicilians: 
his  history,  i.  516. 

Di-JE'us,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achaeans,  sows 
discord  among  them,  ii.  574,  &c  ;  he  takes 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
room   of  Critolaus,  575;  his   unfortunate  end, 

576.  :,  K    U 

Di-ag'o-rus,the  Median,  is  condemned  at  Athens 
for  teaching  Atheism,  i.  560. 

Di'a-lects:  the  four  dialects  of  the  Greeks,  i.  di^. 

Di-ce-ar'chus,  ancient  admiral  of  Phihp,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  accomplice  with  Scopas  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  "•  4--2J. 

Di-ce-ar'chus,  brother  of  Thoas,  general  of  the 
^tolians.  He  is  deputed  to  them  by  Anti- 
ochus,  ii.  434.  ,  *  •      x^ 

Di'das,  governor  of  Pceonia,  puts  Demetrius  to 
death  by  order  of  Philip,  ii.  493. 

Di'do,  her  history,  i.  156,  Sac. 

Di-noc'ra-tcs,  architest,  superintends  the  building 
of  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  u.  82;  sin- 
gular design  of  a  temple  proposed  by  him  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  312. 

Di-uom'e-ncs,  one  of  the  commander  of  the 
army  sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  the  aid  of  Mar- 
cellus,  ii.  671. 
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Di'non,  governor  of  Daiuascii.-,  ii.  359. 

Di'o-cl -s,  ouoofth:;  geaerats  i^J"  tliu  S}'racnsi,n; 
His  .iiJvi.:;<;  oaccraiag  tho  Athcaiaus  tak^u  ia 
Sicily,  i.  577. 

Di  u-Ci  s,  aa  /Ktolian,  takes  Demetrias,  ii.  439. 

Di-o-do'rus,  aa  Ath-aiua,  opposes  puttiag  to 
death  tii^>  iahabitaats  ot  Mityieae,  i.  534. 

Di-og'e-at's,  llio  cyaic,  refuses  to  be  initiated  in 
tOLj  Qjysteries  ol'  Ceres  Elc-usina,  i.  44;  he  re- 
ceives a  visit  from  Al-  xatidcr  the  Great,  ii.  77 

Di-og'e-acs,  a  stoic  ph.losopUer,  is  seat  on  aa 
embassy  to  Rome  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  5b8. 

Di-og-ne'tus,  admiral  of  Aatiochus  the  Great, 
ii.  359. 

Di-om  e-don,  one  of  the  generals  condemned  to 
die  for  leaving  the  bodies  unburied  ol  those 
who  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Argiausss;  his 
spjecii  before  his  death,  i.  594. 
Di'o.i  of  Syracuse:  his  character,  &c.;  friendship 
with  Plato,  i.  712;  hep.rsuiJ~es  Dioaysras  the 
elder  to  have  some  c jav.rs-ation  with  Plato, 
ibid.;  his  marnage  wi:h  Aiete,  daughter  of 
DiOnysius,  722;  his  generosity  to  Dioaysius 
the  younger,  725;  he  becomes  odious  t )  the 
courtiers,  ib.d.;  Dioa  determuies  Dioaysius  to 
invite  Plato  to  h  s  court,  726;  the  courtiers 
spare  no  pains  t )  discredit  him  with  Dionysius, 
72S;  he  is  banished,  and  resides  at  Athens, 
729;  he  visits  the  othercities  of  Greece,  ibid.; 
Dioaysius  causes  Dion's  estates'  and  effects  to 
b3  s)id,73l;  and  mukes  his  wife  Arete  ma-ry 
Tini^critus,  ibid.;  Dion  deteraiin  s  to  aituck 
him  with  open  foi'ce,  ibid.  &c.;  he  embarks 
Wita  hiS  iVf.  nils  in  tivo  ships  for  S>  racuse,  732; 
he  appears  before  tha  walls  of  the  cty,  733; 
success  oi  his  eaterpris.^,  ibid.;  he  drf  ats  the 
trojps  of  DiOaysius,  731;  ingratitude  of  the 
SyraCiiSiiiis  to  Dion,  ibid  ;  he  retir.  s  to  Leoa- 
tium,  736;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Syracusaas, 
ibid.;  he  delivers  Syracuse,  and  purdoas  his 
caemies,  73S;  Dioa  enters  the  citadel,  which 
is  surrendered  to  him  by  the  son  of  Diooysius, 
and  is  reconciled  to  his  wife  Arete,  739;  re- 
flection on  Dion's  modesty,  740;  he  suffers 
Heraclides  to  be  put  to  death,  ibid.;  CaLppus 
conceives  the  design  of  assassinating  Dion,  and 
puts  it  in  execution,  741. 

Di'on,  famous  philosopher,  sent  by  the  Egyi)tians 
ambassador  to  Rome  against  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
ii.  722. 

Dy-o-nys'i-us  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse;  his 
peculiar  character,  i.  704;  means  which  he  uses 
for  possessinghimself  of  the  tyranny,  ibid.  &c.; 
he  is  appointed  generalissimo  with  unlimited 
power,  707;  he  succeeds  in  having  guards  as- 
signed him,  ibid.;  and  establishes  himself  ty- 
rant, ibid.;  attempts  at  Syracuse  and  in  Sicily 
against  him,  70S,  &c.;  h  -  makes  preparations 
for  a  war  with  the  Cartha;yinian3,  710;  the 
people  of  Rhegium  refuse  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  tyrant,  711;  h-^  marries  two  wives 
at  the  same  time,  ibid.;  his  friendship  and  de- 
ference fjr  Dioa,  712:  he  1»  -sieges  and  lakes 
Motya,  713;  he  is  defeated  at  sea,  714;  the 
Syracusan  troops  gain  an  advantage  over  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  abs'nce  of  Dionysius, 
715;  new  movements  at  Syracuse  against  him, 
ibid.;  he  entirely  defeats  the  Carthaginians, 
and  obliges  them  to  quit  Sicily,  716,  &o.;  he 

fmnishes  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  7 17;  vio- 
ent  passion  of  Dionysius  for  poetry,  719,  721; 
reflections  upon  that  taste  of  his,  719;  he  sends 
his  brother  Thearides  to  Olympia  to  dispute 
the  prizes  of  the  chariot  race  and  poetry,  ibid.; 
MVr  efiterprises  of  Dionysius  against  the  Car- 


thaginians, 721;  he  carries  the  |)rize  of  poetry 
at  Athens,  ibid.;  death  of  Dionysius,  722;  his 
cJiaractcr,  ib;d. 

Di  o-ays'i-us  tli-  younger,  succeeds  his  father,  i. 
724;  his  conduct  in  th.  beginning  of  his  reign, 
725;  his  gocd  qualities,  ib.d.;  Dion  induces 
Dioaysius  to  cause  Plato  to  come  to  his  court, 
727;  la  what  maaaer  Plato  is  received  there, 
ibid.;  woiideri'ul  chaage  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
seace  of  that  philosopher,  ibid.;  Dioaysius 
banishes  Dion,  72S;  he  dismisses  Plato,  729; 
he  presses  him  to  return  to  Syracuse,  with 
which  Plato  complies,  730;  Dionysius  grants 
Plato  pernussion  to  return  into  Greece,  731; 
embassy  from  Dioaysius  to  Dion,  who  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Syracuse,  734;  defeat  of 
Dionysius,  ibid.;  method  which  he  uses  for 
rendv.riag  Dion  suspected,  ibid.;  he  retires 
into  Italy,  735;  he  reascends  the  throne,  743; 
Icetas  obliges  hira  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
Citadd  of  Syracuse,  745;  Dionysius  treats  with 
Tinioleon.  who  sends  him  to  Corinth,  746; 
wise  answer  of  Dionjsius  to  a  stranger,  i.  747. 

Di-oph'a-aes,  Aclisean,  compels  Seleucus  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Pergaraus,  ii.  448. 

Di-o-pi'thes,  chief  of  the  colony  sent  by  the 
Athenians  into  the  Chersouesus,  makes  an  ir- 
ruption into  the  lands  of  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia, ii.  45;  he  is  accused  by  Philip's  pension- 
ers, and  defended  by  Demosthenes,  ibid. 

Dis-cob'o  Ii;  those  who  exercised  themselves  in 
throwing  the  discus,  i.  57. 

Dis  cus,  kiad  of  Athletic  combat,  i.  57. 

Dis-lri-bu'tion  of  lands  instituted  at  Sparta  by 
Lycurgus,  i.  375,  reflections  on  that  institution, 
3^0. 

Di-viu'i-ty.  Idea  of  the  Divinity  implanted  in 
the  hLaits  of  all  mankind,  ii.  2S5. 

Do-da'n:m,  the  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Javan,  i. 
30i. 

Do-do'na,  oracle  of  Dodona,  i.  47. 

Dolphins,  warlike  machines,  i.  570. 

Do-mit'i-us  (iEaobarbus,)  sent  commissioner  by 
the  Romans  into  Achaia,  where  he  commits  the 
most  enormous  oppressions,  ii.  563. 

Do-na'tionSj  ho\\(  regulated  by  Solon,  i.  389. 

Dor'ic,  dialect,  i.  372. 

Do-rim'a-chiis,  general  of  the  ^^tolians,  ii.  368. 

Do'ris,  country  of  ancient  Greece;  origin  of  its 
inhabitants,  i.  372. 

Do'ris,  wife  of  Dioaysius  the  elder,  i.  711. 

Do'ris,  second  son  of  Hcllenus,  gives  his  name  to 
Doris,  i.  371. 

Dor-y-la'us,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
is  defcat-ed  by  Sylla  in  the  plains  of  Orchome- 
nos,  ii.  693. 

Do-ryph'o-ri.  body  of  troops,  guards  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  i.  312. 

Dra'co,  legislator  of  Athens,  i.  335;  his  laws  are 
annulled  by  Solon,  3S7. 

Dra-roafic.     See  Poem. 

Dryp'e-tis,  Hcphsstion's  widow.  She  is  destroy- 
ed perfidiously  by  Roxana,  ii.  204. 

Dn-il'i-us,  consul,  cominarids  the  fleet  fitted  out 
by  the  Romans,  i.  176;  he  is  the  first  of  the 
Romans  who  triumphed  for  a  victoy  at  sea,  ib. 

Dym'nusconsidres  against  x\lexander,  ii.  139;  he 
runs  him.sel*"  through  with  his  sword,  140. 

Dy'nas-ty,  of  Egyyt,  i.  125. 

Dyr-rach'i-um.     See  Epidamuum. 

EC 

Ec-ba-ta'na,  capital  city  of  Media;  its  foundation, 
i.  269;  description  of  that  city,  ibid. 
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Ec-no'me,  city  of  Sicily^  lamoiis  for  a  vicijiy  of 

tile  Rotnausover  tue  Carltiaginiaub,  i.  iib. 
Ed-u-ca'tiOii,  of  ciiildrou  Uiuuug-  th^-  Peisians,   i. 
354;  at  Sjiarta,  Sib;  iu  (Jroie,    tib(j;  at   Alliens, 
632;  It  was  ivjraidv.d  by  thjsc  natiuii:;  iid  aa  os- 
seatial    part   of    govcnmiout,    2jJ,    37o';    Ct*2; 
advantages  of    a  good    education,  ii.  71;    554; 
&c.;  fatal  eifccls  uf  a  bad   edu  ali  ;n,  uspecialiy 
to  priuc.'s,  i.  3(J2;  ii.  136.- 
E-e'ti-on,   admiral  of  the  Alh  -nlaus,  is  defeated 
by  Clitas,   who  commanded    the  Macedonian 
fleet,  ii.  207. 
E-ge-sim'a-chus,    officer  in   Alexander's    army, 

rashness  that  costs  him  his  lifo,  ii.  161. 
E-ges'ta,  city  of  Sicil) ;  its  foundation,  i.  553;  its 
inhabitants  implore  aid  of  Athens  against  the 
Syracusans,  ibid. 
Eggs,    ma/uiw^r   in  which    the  Egyptians    hatch 

tliem  without  h.Mis,  i.  121. 
E'gypt,  divid.'d  into  three  parts,  i.  99;  Upper 
Kgypt,  or  Thebais,  ibid.;  Middle  Egypt,  or 
Heptanomis,  ibid.;  Lower  Egypt,  or  Delta, 
10-.^;  fertility  of  Egypt, 122;  EgypiuLi  monarchy, 
12b;  Egypt  subj-ct cd  by  the  Persians,  i.  324; 
and  afterwards  by  the  Macedonians,  ii.  114; 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  11(J; 
of  their  kings  and  giverament,  Hi;  and  of  their 
laws,  112;  of  the  priests,  and  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  114;  absurd  worship  of  different 
divinities,  ibid.;  reasons  for  this  worship,  lib; 
funeral  ceremonies,  117;  of  the  soldiery  and 
wars  with  th  '  Egyptians,  119;  of  the  manner 
in  which  th.-y  cultivated  the  arts  and  scieuees, 
12J;  of  tiieir  nusbandmen,  shepJierds,  and  arti- 
sans, 121. 
E  I'oa,  City  of  Thrace;  unhappy  fate  of  that  citv, 

i.  4^4. 
E-la-tae'a,    city  of  Phocis,    falls    into     Philip's 

hands,  ii.  57. 
E-le-azar,   Simon's  brother,  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  exercises  that  office  during  the  minori- 
ty of  Onias,  ii.  2u7. 
E-le-a'zar,   doctor  of  the  law,  prefers  death  to 

eating  impure  meats,  ii.  506. 
E-le-a'zar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias,  sacri- 
fices himself  iu  a  battle  to  deliver  his  people, 
ii.  5S6. 
E-le-a'zar,  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  forms  a 

false  accusation  against  Hyrcanus,  ii.  612. 
E-lec  Iry'on,  king  of  Mycenaa,  i.  369. 
El'e-phants;  description  of  those  animals,  ii.  15S; 

manner  of  taking  them,  ibiu.  &c. 
E-leu'sis,  a  small  city  of  Attica,  where  the  Athe- 
nians celebrated  a  feast  in  honour  of  Ceres,  i. 
43. 
E'lis,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  where  the  Olym- 
pic games  were  celebrated,  i.  52,  366. 
E-U'za,son  of  Javan, settles  in  Peloponnesus,].  363. 
El'o-quence,  definition  of  it,  i.  501;  of  what  elo- 
quence, united  with  the  love  of  the  public  good, 
is  capable,  ii.    69;  how  necessary    it  is  to  a 
prince    or   statesman,  ii.   253;  it  was  the    prin- 
cipal study  of  the  youth  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
i.  601;  defects  contrary  to  true  eloquence,  ii. 
62. 
E'los,  city  in  the  territory  of  Sparta,  subjected 

by  the  Lacedsemonians,  i.  84. 
E-ly-raa'is,  a  city  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  very 

rich,  ii.  512. 
Em-balm'ing.  Manner  of  embalming  bodies  among 

the  Egyptians,  i.  US. 
E-mil'i-a,  sister  of  Pavilus   Emilius.     Riches  left 

by  her  to  Scipio  at  her  death,  i.  239. 
E-mil'ius,    (Paulus)  is  chosen  consul,  ii.  539;  he 
sets  out  for  Macedonia,  542;  exact  and  severe 
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discipline   which  he   caubLsii^s  m   hi:,  urmy, 
544;  iu  guius  a  I'a.uous  vieioiy  over  P,r:jj^5 
ucur  the  cily  of  P.yd.ia,  o4o;  he  pursues  Per- 
Sl-us  in  his  Uight,  .joi;  mat  p.mc.    pm*  haosL^^lf 
into  his  hands,  ooJ;  Paulus  Emihu-  is  cj'niinu- 
ed  in  th.-  coinuiand  uf  the  army  m  Mac.rduma, 
6o:j;  duimg  the  winter   he  vi5,Us  Uu  most   fa- 
mous cities  of  Gi-eec-,  554;  uj)  >u  Ins  rUuru  to 
Amphipol.s,   he    iiupurts  to  uu   iMaeedonuins 
the  rcgnluU;jns  made  by   himsdf  and  the  se- 
nate in  resp.ct  to  Macedonia,  5jo;  he  gives  a 
great  feast  tliere,  ibid.;  he  slIs  out  for  Rome 
by   the  way  of  Epirus,  the  cities  of  whiun  he 
abandons  to  be  plund.ivd   by  tiie  irio^.s,  ooti, 
he  enters  Rome  m  Uuitnph,  557;  ibid. 
E-mii'i-us,    deputy    fio.u   ilie   R  iuians,    goes  to 
Philip,  wlij  had  b.sieged  Abydos,  a.id  exhorts 
him  m  the  name  of  the  senate  to  lav  do^n  his 
arms,  li.  4;J5;  lie  goes  to  Egypt  to  take  posses- 
sion   of  the  guardianship  of  the  king  for  the 
Roman  peop'le,  ibid. 
E-mil-i'us,   (1^.   Paulus)   is  elected  consul  with 
Vairo,  1.  2J5;  he  is  killed  at  the  bauie  of  Can- 
nae, 207. 
E-mil'i-us,  (Q.)  gives  Pyrrhus  advice  of  the  de- 
sign to  poison  him,  ii.  2J5. 
Em-p.d'o-cL-s,  of  Agrigenium,  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, having  gamed  the  prize  in  the  Olym- 
pic games,  regales  the  people,  i,  62. 
Empires.     See  Kinardoms. 
Ej  ua,  a  very  rich  temple  in  Media,  ii,  399. 
E-pam-i-non'das,  Theban,  his  character,  i.'ToS- 
his  conduct   in  the  conspiracy  against  the  ty- 
rants of  Thebjs,  757;  he  g  i^s  to  bpaiia  to  treat 
of  peace,  762;   he  gains  a  great   vict  )ry  over 
the  Lacdciiionians   near  L:nctra,  765;  he  ra- 
vages Lacjuia,  7o6;  and  advances  to  the  <rates 
of  Sparta,  767;  at  his  return  he  is  accused  be- 
fore the  people  and  acquitted,  76S;  he  marches 
against  Alexander  tyrant  of  Pher«,  and  deliv- 
ers Pelopidas  out  of  his  hands,  773;  he  returns 
to    Thebes,  ibid.;  he   is  placed  at  the  head   of 
the  The  ban  army,  776;   liis  second  attempt   a- 
gamst  Sparta,  ibid.;  his  famous  victory  at  xMan- 
tiuea,  777;  he  is  mortally  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle, 776;  his  death  and  Eulogy,  779 
E-pi'ra-tus  by  the  iufiuence  of  Apelles,  Philip's 
minister,  is  appointed  general  (jf  the  Aehieans 
_^  ii.  370;  usiiversal  contempt  of  him,  377.  ' 

Eph'e-sns;  city  of  Ionia,  i.  372. 
E-phi-al'tes,  orator,  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
Athenians  from  aiding  the  Laccdicmonian*:    i 
495.  * 

Eph'o-ri,  magistrates  of  Sparta;  their  institution 
i.  374;  their  authority,  ji.  633.  ' 

Ep-i-cer'des,  of  Cyrene;  his    generosity  to  the 

Athenians,  ii.  26. 
Ep'ic  poem,  its  origin,  i.  67. 

E-pic'ra-tes,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the 
Cyzicenian,  betrays  the  interest  of  that  nriuce 
and  treats  secretly  with  Hyrcanus,  ii.  611.  "* 
E-pic'ra-tes,  porter  at  Athens';  pleasantrv  of  that 
Athenian  upon  the  deputies  that  had  been  sent 
into  Persia,  i. 
E-pic'y-des,  Athenian:  his  little  courag.-  and  ava- 
rice, i,  447;  he  suffers  himself  to  be  brought 
over  by  Themistocles,  ibid.  * 

E-pic'y-des,  Carthaginian,  sent  by  Hannibal  to 
Hieronymus,  remains  with  that  prince,  ii.  667- 
after  the  death  of  Hieronvmus,  he  demand^  to 
return  to  Hannibal,  669;  he  is  elected  nia'W.- 
trate  at  Syracuse,  670;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of 
Leoutium,  and  is  put  to  flight  by  Marcel^u'? 
ibid.;  he  usurps  supreme  authority  at  Syracuse' 
after  having  caused  the  magistrates  to  be  put  to 
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death,  671;  he  retiies  to  Agrigeutum,  when  he 
.sees  Marcellus  master  of  Syracuse,  676. 

Ep-i-dam-nam,  or  Dirrachiiim,  a  maritime  city 
of  Macedonia,  i.  504. 

E-pig'o-nis:  signification  of  that  word,  ii.  178. 

E-pi'po-lce,  pai-t  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  i.  562. 

E-pi'rus:  geographical  description  of  it,  i.  366; 
history  of  its  kings,  95. 

E-pis'the-ncs,  of  Aniphipolis,  officer  in  the  army 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  i.  615. 

E-qual'i-ty.  It  is  the  soul  of  popular  governments, 
i.  3S7;  it  is  the  basis  and  bond  of  liberty,  i. 
6S6,  690. 

E-ra-sin'i-des,  one  of  the  Athenian  captains  who 
gained  the  battle  of  Arginusaj,  i.  592;  on  his  re- 
turn he  is  condemned  to  die  with  his  colleagues, 
594. 

E-ra-sis'tra-tus,  physician  famous  for  his  address 
and  penetration  in  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
sickness  of  Antiochus,  ii.  2a0. 

E-rec'the-us,  king  of  Athens,  i,  370. 

E-re'tri-a,  city  of  Eubcea,  supports  the  Romans 
in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians,  i.  423;  it 
is  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  430. 

Er-gi'nus,  Corinthian,  supplies  Aratus  with  the 
means  of  seizing  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  ii.  324. 

E-sar-had'don  ascends  the  throne,  of  Assyria,  i. 
262;  he  takes  Babylon  and  the  country  oi  Israel, 
ibid.;  he  carries  away  Manasseh,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  ibid.;  his  death,  ibid. 

Es-cu-la'pi-us,  inventor  of  medicine,  i.  350;  his 
knowledge  occasions  his  being  ranked  in  the 
number  of  the  gods,  ibid. 

Es'dras  obtains  permission  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  i.  490;  he  dis- 
poses the  Holy  Scriptures  into  their  proper  or- 
der, 492. 

Es'tlier  causes  the  fatal  edict  of  Ahasuerus  against 
the  Jews  to  be  revoked,  i.  336,  410. 

E-to'li-a.    See  ^tolia. 

E-to'li-ans.     See  iEtolians. 

E-vag'o-ras,  king  of  Salamin,  i.  648;  brief  history 
of  that  prince,  ibid,  ^c;  his  war  with  Artax- 
erxes Mnemon,  649,  &c.  his  death,  781;  cha- 
racter and  eulogy  of  Evagoras,  650. 

E-vag'o-ras,  son  ot'  Nicocles,  is  deprived  of  the 
throne  of  Salamin  by  Protagoras,  ii.  16;  he 
demands  in  vain  to  be  reinstated,  18;  tragical 
end  of  that  prince  ibid. 

E-val'cus,  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry, 
is  killed  in  a  battle  by  Pyrrhus,  ii.  302. 

E-van'der  of  Crete,  general  of  the  auxiliaries  to 
Perseus,  is  sent  by  that  prince  to  assassinate 
Eumenes,  ii.  522;  he  prevents  Perseus  from 
improving  the  advantage  he  had  gained  over 
the  Romans  531;  attachment  of  Evander  to 
Perseus,  550;  that  prince  causes  him  to  be  kill- 
ed, 551, 

Eu-bce'a,  isle  of  Greece,  i.  366;  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians seize  it,  585;  Antiochus  takes  that  Island, 
ii.  442;  it  is  soon  after  taken  fronj,  him  by  the 
consul  Acilius,  445. 

Eu'chi-das,  of  Platfese,  undertakes  to  bring  the 
sacred  fire  from  Delphos,  and  dies  at  his  return 
i.  464. 

Eu'clid,  of  Megara,  founder  of  the  Mcgarean  sect; 
his  ardour  to  hear  Socrates,  i.  662. 

Eu'cli-das,  Lacedaemonian.  His  brother  Cleo- 
menes  king  of  Sparta  makes  him  reign  with 
him,  ii.  339;  be  is  routed  at  the  battle  of 
Selasia,  v/here  he  commanded  part  of  the 
army,  348. 

Eu-dam'i-das,  Lacedaemonian,  commands  in  the 
war  against  Olynthus,  i.  754. 

E'vil-me-ro'dach,  king  of"  Babylon,  i.  266. 


EU __^ 

Eu-lse'us,  eunuch;  bad  education  that  he  givea 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  whose  governor  he  was, 
ii.  500. 

Eu'me-nes,  general  in  Alexander's  army;  provin- 
ces that  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's  death, 
ji.  203;  his  marriage  with  Barsina,  ibid.;  he  re- 
tires to  Perdiccas,  who  puts  him  into  posses- 
sion of  Cappadocia,  213;  victory  of  Eumenes 
over  Neoptolemus,  and  then  over  Craterus  and 
Neoptoltmus  together,  215;  he  kills  the  latter 
with  his  own  hand  in  a  battle,  ibid.;  he  is  de- 
feated by  Antigonus,  and  retires  into  the  cas- 
tle of  Nora,  where  he  is  besieged,  217;  bat- 
tles between  Eumenes  and  Antigonus,  230, 
231,  232,  234;  he  is  betrayed  by  his  troops,  ib. 
delivered  up  to  Antigonus,  ibid.;  and  put  to 
death,  ibid.;  his  eulogy,  ibid. 

Eu'me-nes  I.-  nephew  of  Phiieteres,  succeeds  his 
uncle  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  ii.  307;  he 
gains  a  great  victory  over  Antiochus  Soter, 
who  came  to  possess  himself  of  his  dominions, 
ibid.;  he  attacks  Antiochus  Hierax,  who  was 
engaged  in  a  war  against  his  brother,  318;  he 
abandons  himself  to  excesses,  which  occasion 
his  death,  ibid. 

Eu'me-nes  II.  succeeds  his  father  Attalus  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  ii,  418;  he  refuses  the 
alliance  of  Antiochus,  434;  he  is  besieged  in 
his  capital  by  Seleucus,  448;  the  Romans  de- 
liver him,  ibid.;  dispute  between  Eumenes  and 
the  Rhodians  concerning  the  Greek  cities  in 
Asia,  455,  &c.;  he  offers  a  considerable  sum  to 
the  Achaeans,  and  with  that  view,  469,  470; 
war  of  Eumenes  with  Prusias,  478;  and  Phar- 
naces,  481;  he  sends  deputies  to  Rome  to  com- 
plain of  Philip,  482;  he  goes  to  Rome  himself 
to  inform  the  Romans  of  the  secret  intrigues  of 
Perseus,  521;  Perseus  endeavours  to  rid  him- 
self of  Eumenes,  first  by  assassination,  522;  and 
then  by  poison,  523;  Eumenes  gives  ear  to  the 
proposals  of  Perseus,  542;  he  is  suspected  by 
the  Romans,  and  cannot  obtain  permission  to 
enter  Rome,  ii.  565;  the  senate  send  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  556;  death 
of  Eumenes,  ibid.;  his  praise,  ibid.;  famous  li- 
brary founded  by  him  at  Pergamus,  567. 

Eu-mol'pi-dae,  priests  of  Ceres,  successors  of  Eu- 
molpus,  who  first  exercised  that  office^  i.  43, 
358. 

Eu'no-mus,  king  of  Sparta,  is  killed  in  a  popular 
commotion,  i.  85. 

Eu'nuchs.  The  use  of  them  introduced  by  Cy- 
rus in  the  East,  i.  312;  credit  and  power  which 
they  acquired  with  their  princes,  ii.  20. 

Eu'pha-es,  king  of  Messenia,  is  attacked  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  i.  86;  he  is  wounded  in  a  bat- 
tle near  Ithoma,  ibid.;  adjudges  the  prize  of 
valour  to  Aristomenes,  87;he  dies  of  his  wounds, 
ibid. 

Eu'po-lis,  comic  poet,  i.  74. 

Eu-ryl'o-chus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Magneteg, 
influences  them  against  the  Romans,  ii.  438. 

Eu-tip'i-das,  heads  a  detachment  of  the  Elaeans 
to  ravage  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  ii.  368;  he 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  ibid. 

Eu-rip'ides,  tragic  poet,  i.  69;  character  of  that 
poet,  71,  &c. 

Eu-rip-to-de'mus  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of 
the  generals  condemned  by  the  Athenians  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  i.  594. 

Eu-ry'a-lus,  an  eminence  near  Syracuse  leading 
to  Epipolae,  i.  562. 

Eu-ry-bi'a-des,Lacedaemonian,appointedjeneraI- 
issimo  of  the  Greeks  in  preference  to  Themis- 
tocles,  i.  448;  the  latter  determines  to  fight  ia 
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the  straits  of  Salamiii,  455;  the  Lacedaemoniaus 
decree  him  the  prize  of  valour,  457. 

Eu-ryd'i-ce,  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, prevails  upon  Iphicrates,  by  her  entr^'alies, 
to  reinstate  her  children  upon  the  throne  of 
their  father,  ii.  30. 

Eu-ryd'i-ce,  wife  of  Aridaius,  Olympias  causes 
her  to  be  put  to  death,  ii.  227. 

Eu-ryd'i-ce,  Athenian  wife  of  Ophelias,  ii.  243; 
after  her  husband's  death,  she  marries  Demet- 
rius, 247. 

Eu-ryd'i-ce,  widow  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  marries 
her  daughter  Ptolemaida,  to  Demetrius,  ii.  369. 

Eu-rym'e-don,  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  is  con- 
demned to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  i.  552;  he  goes  in- 
to Sicily  to  the  aid  of  Nicias,  569;  he  is  killed 
in  a  battle,  574. 

Eu-rys'the-nes..  king  of  Sparta,  i.  84. 

Eu-rys'the-us,  king  of  Mycenae,  famous  for  the 
twelve  labours  which  he  made  Hercules  under- 
take, i.  369. 

Eu-ryt'i-on,  or  Eurypon,  kingof  Sparta,  renounces 
some  part  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  king,  in 
favour  of  the  people,  i.  84. 

Eu-thyc'ra-tes,  chief  magistrate  of  Olynthus,  puts 
that  city  into  Philip's  hands,  ii.  43. 

Eu-thj'd'e-mus,  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to 
command  jointly  with  Nicias,  forces  that  gene- 
ral to  engage  in  a  sea-fight,  wherein  he  is  de- 
feated, i.  571. 

Eu-thyd'e-mus,  kingofBactria,  makes  an  honour- 
able peace  with  Antiochus,  who  intended  to  de- 
throne him,  ii.  400. 

Ex-emp'tion,  or  immunities,  granted  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  those  who  had  rendered  their  country 
great  services,  ii.  25. 

Ex-en'e-tes,  of  Agrigentum,  victor  in  the  Olym- 
pic games,  enters  that  city  in  triumph,  i.  704. 

Ex'iles,  name  given  to  the  citizens  expelled  by 
Nabis  from  Sparta,  ii.  397;  supported  by  the 
Achaeans,  they  commit  great  cruelties  at  Spar- 
ta, ii.  463;  they  accuse  the  Achaeans  at  Rome, 
472;  consequence  of  that  accusation,  474. 

FA 

Fa'bi-us  (Maximus  Quintus)  is  appointed  dicta- 
tor, i.  203;  his  slow  conduct  in  respect  to  Han- 
nibal, ibid.,  &c.;  the  people  give  Minucius,  ge- 
neral of  the  horse,  equal  power  with  him,  204; 
Fabius  extricates  him  out  of  a  danger,  in  which 
his  ill-conduct  had  engaged  him,  205. 

Fa'bius  (Maximus,)  son  of  Paulus  ^milius,  dis- 
tinguishes himself  in  the  war  against  Perseus, 
ii.  546.  547. 

Fa'bles.  Authors  to  whom  the  invention  of  them 
is  ascribed,  i.  403;  use  of  fables  in  respect  to 
the  education  of  children,  ibid. 

Fa-bric'i-us  is  deputed  by  the  Romans  to  Pyrrhus, 
ii.  292;  he  commands  in  the  war  against  that 
prince,  295. 

Faith:  it  is  the  surest  bulwark  of  a  state,  i.  544; 
breach  of  faith  often  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  ruin  of  empires,  i.  363,  &c. 

Fa'mine  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  i.  124. 

Fan'ni-us,  (C.)  Roman  officer  distinguishes  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Carthage,  i.  237. 

Fer'mi-ers,  or  farmers  of  taxes,  people  little 
sensible  to  merit;  their  want  of  humanity,  ii. 
207. 

Fes'ti-vals  celebrated  at  Athens,  i.  40,  &c.;  and 
at  Lace  daemon,  377. 

Fim'bri-a,  commander  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  de- 
feats the  troops  of  Mithridates,  ii.  693;  he  kills 
Flac'cus,  seizes  that  consul's  army  and  marches 


against  Mithridates,  695;  on  being  abandoned  by 
his  troops,  he  kills  himself  in  despair,  696. 

Flac'cus,  (L.  Vui.rius,)  is  elected  consul,  and 
matches  against  Mithridates,  ii.  693;  he  is  kill- 
ed by  Fimbria,  695. 

Fla-ojin'i-nus,  (Quiutius:)  he  is  elected  consul, 
and  marches  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, ii.  411;  different  expeditions  of  Flami- 
ninus  in  Pliocis,  413;  he  is  continued  in  the 
command  as  proconsul,  416;  he  has  an  inter- 
view with  Philip,  ibid;  he  gains  a  great  victo- 
ry over  that  prince  nearScotusaand  Cynoceph- 
ale,  420;  and  concludes  a  peace  with  him,  423; 
honour  and  applause  which  he  receives  in  Isth- 
mian games,  424;  he  makes  war  against  Nabis, 
428;  besieges  him  in  Sparta,  430;  and  grants 
him  peace,  431;  he  triumphs  at  Rome,  433. 

Fla-min'i-us,  (C.)  consul,  marches  against  Han- 
nibal, i.  201;  he  is  defL.ated  and  killed  near  the 
lake  of  Thrasy menus,  202 

Flat'te-ry.  Causes  of  the  propensity  of  princes 
to  be  seduced  by  flattery,  i.  276. 

For-ti-fi-ca'tions,  of  the  ancients,  i.  .345. 

Four  hundred  men  invested  with  all  authority  at 
Athens,  and  abuse  it  tyrannically,  i.  583;  their 
power  is  annulled,  535. 

Friar'i-us,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  LucuUua,  is 
defeated  by  Mithridates,  ii.  710. 

Friend'ship,  fundamental  law  of  it,  i.  632. 

Ful'vi-a,  Antony's  wife,  very  active  at  Rome  for 
her  husband's  interest,  ii.  733. 

Fu'ne-rals.  Funeral  ceremonies  in  Egypt,  i.  117; 
at  Athens,  i.  524. 


GA 

Ga-bin'i-us,  Pompey's  liutenant  subjects  part  of 
Syria,  ii.  716;  he  commands  there  as  procon- 
sul, 724;  upon  the  earnest  desire  of  Pompey, 
he  re-establishes  Ptolemy  Auletes  upon  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  725. 

Gad'a-tes,  prince  of  Assyria,  submits  to  Cvrus, 
i.293. 

Ga'la,  Massinissa's  father,  joins  the  Carthaginians 
against  the  Romans,  i.  225. 

Ga-la'tia,  or  Gallo-Grecia,  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor  inhabited  by  the  Gauls  after  their  ir- 
ruption into  Greece,  ii.  286. 

Gal'ba,  fine  saying  of  that  emperor,  ii.  219. 

Gal'ley.     See  Ship. 

Games,  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  i» 
52;  solemn  games  of  Greece;  the  Olympic, 
the  Pythian,  the  Nemaean,  the  Isthmian  ibid.; 
rewards  granted  to  the  victors  in  those  games, 
ibid.  62;  ladies  admitted  in  dispute  the  prize  in 
the  Olympic  games,  i.  645. 

Gan-y-me'de,  Ptolemy's  eunuch,  supplants  Achil- 
las, and  becomes  prime  minister  of  Eg^pt  in  his 
place,  ii.  729;  his  stratagems  against  Caesar  dur- 
ing his  war  in  Egypt,  ibid.  &c. 

Ga'os,  admiral  to  Artaxerxes,  revolts  against  that 
prince,  and  on  what  occasion,  i.  652. 

Gar'dens;  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,   i.  254. 

Gau'-ga-me'la,  or  Camel's  House,  a  place  famous 
for  Alexander's  second  victory  over  Darius,  i. 
418;  ii.  120,  124. 

Gauls;  they  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Alps  with 
Hannibal,  i.  196,  &c.  irruption  of  the  Gauls 
into  Greece,  ii.  234;  their  attempt  against  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  ibid. 

Ga'za,  in  Palestine,  besieged  and  taken  by  Alex- 
ander, ii.  113;  destruction  of  Gaza  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus,  ii.  627. 

Ge-la'nor,  king  of  Argos,  i.  369= 
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Ge'la,  city  of  Sicily,  i.  553. 

Geriia-5,  citiz-n  of  Aigrigeiitum,  his  noble  use 
of  riches,  i.  704. 

Ge'loa  possesses  himself  of  supreme  autliDrity  at 
Syracuse,  i.  510;  reasons  that  prevent  him  from 
aiding  the  Greeks  when  attacked  by  Xerxes, 
446;  he  defeats  Hamilcar,  general  of  the 
Carthaginians,  161;  the  Syracusans  proclaim 
him  king,  511,  his  wise  conduct  during  his 
reign,  51-2,  &c.;  his  death,  513;  respect  which 
the  Syracusans  retained  for  his  memory,  ibid.; 
74S. 

Ge'lon,  son  of  Hiero,  espouses  the  party  of  the 
Carthaginians  against  the  Romans,  ii.  665;  he 
dies  soon  after,  ibid 

Ge'ui-us;  height  to  which  the  ancients  carried 
genius,  ii.  674 

Gen'ti-us,  king  of  Illyria  becomes  suspected  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  523;  he  makes  an  alliance  with 
Perseus,  542;  ho  djclar  s  against  th^'  Romans, 
and  imprisons  their  ambassadors,  544;  the  Ro- 
mans s?ud  the  pri£tor  Anicius  against  liijn,  ibid.; 
Gentius  is  obliged  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet, 
and  implore  his  mercy,  ibid.;  Anicius  sends 
him  to  Rome,  with  all  his  fomily,  ibid. 

Ge-ora'e-try;  people  to  whom  the  invention  of 
that  science  is  attributed,  i.  120. 

Ge!-'gis,  son  of  Ariazus,  one  of  the  six  generals 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  i.  445, 

Gis'co,  son  of  Hamilcar,  is  punished  for  his  fa- 
ther's ill  success,  and  is  banished  i.  162. 

Gis'co,  endeavours  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the 
mercenaries  i.  185;  Spending  their  general  puts 
Lim  to  death,   136. 

Gis'co  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Carthaginians 
from  accepting  the  conditions  of  peace  propos- 
ed by  Scipio,  i.  216. 

Gla'bri-o,  (MaaT  Acilius,)  obtains  Bithynia  and 
Pontus  for  his  province,  where  Lucullus  com- 
manded before,  ii.  711;  his  discourse  on  his  ar- 
rival augments  the  license  of  the  troops  of  Lu- 
cullus, ibid. 

Glau'ci-as,  king  of  Illyria,  takes  Pyrrhus  under 
his  protection,  and  re-establishes  him  in  his 
dominions,  ii.  264. 

Glau'co,  a  young  Athenian,  desirous  of  having  a 
•share  in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs, 
i.  663;  Socrates,  in  a  conversation,  obliges  him 
to  own  his  incapacity  for  them,  ibid.  &c. 

Go'bry-as,  Assyrian  lord,  puts  himself  and  family 
under  the  protection  of  Cyrus,  i.  292;  he  puts 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  b  )dy  of  troops  at  the 
siege  of  Babylon,  .303;  Gobryas  enters  into 
the  conspiracy  against  Smerdis  the  Magian, 
"330;  his  senso  of  trie  present  given  Darms  by 
the  Scythians,  i.  418. 

Go'bry-as,  Persian  lord,  commands  in  the  army 
of  Artaxerxes  at  the  battle  of  Canaxa,  i.  613. 

God;  answer  of  Simonides  to  a.  prince  who  asked 
him  what  God  was,  i.  514;  one  supreme  God 
acknowledge^  by  Socrates,  i.  665. 

Gor'di-on,  capital  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the 
chariot  to  which  the  Gordian  knot  was  tied, 
which  Alexander  cut,  ii.  85 

Gor'gi-as,  officer  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  march- 
es with  Nicanor  against  Judas  and  Maccabeus, 
ii.  510;  his  troops  are  put  to  flight  511. 

GVgi-das,  Ath-Miian,  joins  Pclopidas  to  expel 
the  tyrants  of  Theb.-s,  i.  759. 

Gor'gis,  sophist,  is    sent  deputy  from  the  Leon- 
tines  to  Athens,  to  demand  aid  against  the  Sy- 
racusans, i.  552. 
Gor'go,  daughter  of  Cleomeiles,  smart  saying  of 
that  child,  i.  423. 


HA 

Gov'ern-ment;  diff.rent  kinds  of  government,  i* 
681;  which  would  be  the  most  perfect,  682; 
essential  point  in  governing  742;  view  and  end 
of  all  government,  681. 

Grac'chus,  (Tiberius)  distinguishes  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Carthage,  i.  237;  being  tribune  of 
the  people,  *he  proposes  a  law  concerning  the 
will  of  Attains,  and  is  killed  soon  after,  ii.  602. 

Gran-dees';  exam{)le  how  little  their  friendship 
is  to  be  relied  on,  i.  442;  blindness  too  com- 
mon to  the  great,  478;  mistaken  ambition  suffi- 
ciently common  to  the  great,  ii   230. 

Gra-ni'cus,  river  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the  vic- 
tory of  Alexander  over  the  Persians,  ii.  80. 

Grat'i-tude;  the  principal  virtue  of  theEgyptians, 
i.  113. 

Greece,  Greeks;  geographical  description  of  an- 
cient Greece,  i.  365,  &c.;  history  ot  Greece 
divided  into  four  ages,  367;  ii.  579;  primitive 
origin  of  the  Greeks,  i.  367;  different  states  of 
which  Greece  was  comnosed,  369;  colonies  of 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  371,  &c.;  settle- 
ment of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  i.  553;  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Gi-eeks",  681,  &c.;  repub- 
lican government  instituted  almost  universally 
in  Greece,  i.  373;  love  of  liberty  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  580;  different 
kinds  of  troops  that  composed  the  armies  of 
the  Greeks,  i.  694;  ships  and  naval  forces,  695; 
people  of  Greece  very  warlike  in  all  times, 
691;  origin  and  cause  of  courage  and  military 
virtue  among  the  Greeks,  692;  religion  of  the 
Gro«ks,  i.  40;  of  the  augurs,  45;  of  the  ora- 
cles, 47;  famous  games  and  combats  of  Greece, 
52;  difference  of  taste  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans in  respect  to  public  shows,  63;  disputes 
for  the  prize  of  wit,  shows,  and  representations 
of  the  theatre,  64,  &c.;  illustrious  men  who 
distinguish  themselves  most  by  the  arts  and 
sciences  among  the  Greeks,  i  395;  dialects  of 
the  Greeks,  372;  reflections  upon  the  causes  of 
the  grandeur,  decline,  and  ruin  of  Greece,  ii. 
578." 

Gry'pus.     See  Antiochus  Grypus. 

Gu-lus'sa,  son  of  Massinissa,  divides  the  kingdom 
with  his  two  brothers  after  his  father*s  death, 
i.  242. 

Gy'ges  kills  Candaulus  king  of  Lydia,  whose  prin- 
cipal officer  he  was,  and  ascends  the  throne  in 
his  stead,  i.  273,  274;  what  Plato  says  of  his 
ring,  ibid. 

Gy'gis,  a  female  attendant  of  Pary satis,  confesses 
the  poisoning  of  Statira,  and  is  put  to  death,  i. 
629. 

Gy-lip'pus,  Lacedaemonian,  goes  to  th«  aid  of  Sy- 
racuse besieged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  566;  his  ar- 
rival in  Sicily  changes  the  face  of  things,  ibid. 
&c.;  he  obliges  the  Athenians  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  577:  his  sordid  avarice  sullies  the 
glory  of  his  great  actions,  599. 

Gym-nas'tic,  art  of  forming  the  athletae,  i.  54. 

Gy-na;'cc-a,  or  arpartments  of  the  ladies  among 
the  Greeks,  i.  53. 

HA 

Hae'mus,  mountain  between  Thrace  and  Thcssaly, 

ii.  492. 
Hair  of  Berenice,  ii.  316. 
Ha-!i-ar'tus,  city  of  Boeotia,  sides  with  Perseus,  ii. 

526;  the  praetor  Lucretius,  takes  and  entirely 

demolishes  it,  533. 
Hal-li-car-nas'sus,city  of  Dorus,  i.  367;  besieged 

and  taken  by  Alexander,  ii.  83. 
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Ha-Iy-at'tes,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  274;  war  of  that 
prinoe  with  Cyaxarcs,  ibid.;  continues  the  siege 
of  Miletus  begun  by  his  father,  ibid.;  he  raises 
the  siege  of  that  city,  and  wherefore,  ibid. 

Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  worshipped  in  Africa,  un- 
der the  name  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  ii.  115. 

Hames'tris,  wife  of Teriteuchmes,  i.  602. 

Ha-mil'car  commands  the  army  sent  by  the  Car- 
thaginians into  Sicily  at  the  request  of  Xerxes, 
i.  161,  441,  510;  he  is  defeated  by  Gelon,  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse,  161,  510;  his  death,  161. 

Ha-mil'car,  son  of  Gisco,  commands  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  against  Agathocles,  and  gains  a 
great  victory  over  him,  i.  168;  he  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Syracusans  while  besieging  their 
city,  and  is  put  to  death,  172. 

Ha-mil'car,  surnamed  Barca,  general  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, i.  184;  boldness  and  ability  of  that 
general,  ibid.;  he  commands  the  array  against 
the  mercenaries,  187;  and  defeats  them  entire- 
ly, 188;  he  goes  to  Spain,  which  he  conquers 
in  a  short  time,  190;  he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  ib. 

Ha-mil'car,  surnamed  Rhodianus,  a  Carthaginian, 
goes  into  the  camp  of  Alexander  by  order  of 
Carthage,  i.  173;  at  his  return  he  is  put  to  death, 
ibid. 

Han'ni-bal,  son  of  Gisco,  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  sent  hy  the  Carthaginians  into  Sicily 
to  the  aid  of  the  people  of  Egesta,  i.  168;  ac- 
tions of  the  general  in  Sicily,  ibid.,  Sac;  he 
dies  there  of  plague,  ibid. 

Han'ni-bal  commands  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and 
is  defeated  by  the  consul  Duilius,  i.  175;  he  be- 
sieges the  mercenaries  in  Tunis,  188;  he  falls 
into  their  hands,  and  is  crucified,  ibid. 

Han'ni-bal,  surnamed  the  Great,  at  nine  years  old 
goes  with  his  father,  sent  to  command  in  Spain, 
i.  190;  he  is  appointed  to  command  there  after 
Astrubal's  death,  191;  after  several  conquests 
he  besieges  Saguntum,  192;  and  takes  it,  ibid.; 
he  prepares  for  his  march  into  Italy,  208;   he 

foes  to  Cadiz,  and  with  what  view,  ibid.;  he 
egins  his  march,  194;  his  expeditions  as  far  as 
the  Rhone,  ibid.;  he  passes  that  river,  ibid.; 
bis  march  afterwards,  ibid.;  he  passes  the  Alps, 
196;  he  enters  Italy,  198;  he  defeats  the  Ro- 
mans near  the  river  Ticinus,  199;  then  at  Tre- 
bia,  200;  he  marches  to  Tuscany,  201;  he  loses 
an  eye  in  passing  the  Appenines,  202;  he  gains 
a  battle  near  the  lake  oi  Thrasymenus,  ibid.; 
he  concludes  a  treaty  with  Philip,  and  sends 
ambassadors  to  him,  ii.  379;  his  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  Fabius,  i.  203;  his  manner  of  extricat- 
ing himself  from  the  wrong  step  he  had  taken 
at  Casilinum,  204;  he  gains  a  famous  victory  near 
Cannae,  205  &c.;  he  sends  deputies  to  Carthage 
^with  the  news  of  his  victory,  and  to  demand 
reinforcements  208;  he  makes  a  treaty  with 
Hieronymus,  ii.  667;  he  winters  at  Capua,  i. 
208;  and  suffers  the  courage  of  his  troops  to  be 
enervated  by  the  luxury  of  that  place,  ibid.; 
His  bad  success,  201;  he  flies  to  the  aid  of  Capua 
besieged  by  the  Romans,  ibid.;  to  make  a  di- 
version, he  marches  suddenly  back  against 
Rome,  ibid.;  after  various  attempts,  he  aban- 
dons that  enterprise,  ibid;  he  is  recalled  into 
Africa,  214;  he  has  an  interview  there  with 
Scipio,  215;  followed  by  a  battle,  in  which  he 
is  defeated,  ibid.;  he  escapes  to  Carthage,  ibid.; 
he  causes  a  peace  to  be  concluded  with  the 
Romans,  216;  he  lyidertakes  and  effects  the 
reformation  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  finan- 
ces at  Carthage,  218,  219;  pursued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, he  retires  to  Antiochus,  220;  ii.  428;  his 
discourse  to  that  prince,  and  the  counsels  be 
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gives  him,  i.  221,  ii.  433,  443;  he  goes  to  Sy" 
ria  and  Phoenicia  to  bring  ships  from  thencef 
447;  and  is  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Rhodians* 
448;  he  retires  first  to  the  island  of  Crete,  i. 
222;  then  to  Prusias,  ibid.;  he  does  that  prince 
great  services,  ibid.;  ii.  478;  betrayed  by  Pru- 
sias, he  poisons  himself,  i.  223,  ii.  478;  Hanni- 
bal's  character  and  praise,  223,  &c. 

Han'ni-bal,  young  Carthaginian,  sent  to  Hierony- 
mus by  Hannibal,  ii.  667. 

Han'no,  citizen  of  Carthage,  forming  the  design 
of  making  himself  master  of  the  common- 
wealth, is  discovered  and  punished,  i.  168. 

Han'no;  Carthaginian,  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  against  Agathocles,  i.  170;  he  is  kil- 
led in  a  battle,  ibid. 

Han'no,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  defeated 
by  the  Romans  near  the  islands  Agates,  i.  183; 
the  Carthaginians  give  him  the  command  of 
their  troops  against  the  mercenaries,  186;  the 
command  is  taken  from  him,  ibid.;  the  Cartha- 
ginians place  him  again  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  188;  Hanno  opposes  in  vain  the  under- 
taking of  the  second  Punic  war,  191;  Hauuo's 
jealousy  of  Hannibal,  ibid. 

Har-mo'di-us  conspires  against  the  tyrants  of  A- 
thens,  i.  393;  his  death,  ibid.;  statues  erected 
in  honour  of  him,  ibid. 

Har-mo'ni-a,  wife  of  Themistus,  is  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  ii;  669. 

Har'pa-gus,  officer  of  Astyages,  is  ordered  hj 
that  prince  to  make  away  with  Cyrus,  i.  323; 
rage  of  Astyages  upon  discovering  that  Har- 
pagus  had  disobeyed  his  Grders,and  the  revenge 
he  takes  of  liim,  ibid. 

Har'pa-lus,  governor  of  Babylon  for  alexander, 
quits  the  service  of  that  prince  and  retires  to 
Athens,  ii.  178;  he  corrupts  Demosthenes  with 
his  presents,  179;  the  Athenians  drive  Harpa- 
lus  out  of  their  city,  ibid. 

Har'pa-tes,  son  of  Tiribasus,  assassinates  Artamea 
by  order  of  Ochus,  ii.  787. 

Hec-a-te'us,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  causes 
Attains  to  be  assassinated  by  that  prince's  or- 
der, ii.  75. 

He-gel'o-chus,  Physcoa's  general,  defeats  the  Al- 
exandrians, and  takes  their  general  Marsyas 
prisoner,  ii.  607. 

Heg-e-sip'y-la,  wife  of  Miltiades,  and  mother  of 
Cimon,  i.  427. 

Heg-e-tor'i-des,  a  Thrasian,  exposes  bis  life  foF 
the  safety  of  his  city  besieged  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, i.  487. 

Hel'e-na,  daughter  of  Tyndarus,  and  wife  of  Me- 
nelaus,  carried  away  by  Paris,  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  i.  370. 

Hel'e-nus,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  accompanies  his  fa- 
ther to  the  siege  of  Argos,  ii.  303;  he  enters 
the  city  with  a  body  of  troops,  which  occasions 
a  confusion,  in  which  his  father  perishes,  303, 
304. 

He-lep'o-lis,  machine  of  war  invented  by  De 
metrius,  ii.  253. 

Hel'i-con  of  Cyzicum,  mathematician,  i.  731. 

He-li-o-do'rus,  prime  minister  of  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopator,  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  take  away  tlio 
treasures  of  the  temple,  ii.  495,  496;  he  is  chas- 
tised by  God  on  that  account,  ibid.;  he  poisons 
Seleucus  and  usurps  the  crown,  ibid.;  he  is  ex- 
pelled by  Eumenes,  ibid. 

He-li-op'o-lis,  city  of  the  lower  Egypt,  famous 
for  its  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun,  i.  108;  fu- 
rious actions  of  Cambyses  there,  109. 

Hel-la-no-di'cae,  names  of  those  who  presided  ia 
the  athletic  games  of  Greece,  i.  65. 
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Hel'le-nus,  son  of  Deucalion,  king  of  Thessaly, 
from  whom   the  Greeks   derive   their  name 
•Exxuvsot,  i.  371. 

Hel'les-pont,  strait  between  Europe  and  Asia,  i. 
442. 

He'lots:  origin  and  condition  of  the  Helots,  i.  84. 
cruelties  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  respect  to 
them,  i.  384;  revolt  of  the  Helots  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  i.  495. 

Hel-vi'di-us  (Priscus,)  character  of  that  Roman, 
ii.  223. 

He-me-ro-dro'mi,  runners  or  couriers  among  the 
Greeks,  ii.  406. 

He-phaes'ti-on,  Alexander's  favourite:  mistake  of 
the  captive  princesses  in  respect  to  him,  ii.  95; 
he  receives  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  124; 
Alexander  makes  him  marry  Darius's  youngest 
daughter,  177;  his  death,  181;  Alexander's  es- 
teem for  that  favourite,  95;  extraordinary  ho- 
nours which  that  prince  causes  to  be  paid  him 
after  his  death,  182,  &c. 

Hep-ta-no'mis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  description  of 
it,  i.  100. 

Her-a-clae'a,  a  city  of  Pontus;  tyrants  who  govern- 
ed it,  i.  95;  destruction  of  that  city  by  Cotta,  ii. 
704. 

Her-a-clae'a,  in  ^tolia,  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  consul  Acilius,  ii.  445. 

Her-a-clae'a,  wife  of  Zoippus,  of  the  family  of  Hi- 
ero,  is  massacred  with  her  children  by  order 
of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  ii.  669. 

Her-a-cli'dae,  or  descendants  from  Hercules;  they 
succeed  the  Atyades  in  the  kingdom  of  Lydia, 
i.  273;  they  seize  Peloponnesus,  and  are  soon 
after  driven  out  of  it,  369;  they  re-enter  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  seize  Lacedaemon,  84,  371;  they 
endeavour  to  oppose  the  augmentation  of  the 
Athenians,  who  defeat  them  in  a  battle,  i.  372. 

Her-a-cli'des,  minister  of  Seuthes  king  of  Thrace, 
his  perfidy,  i.  626. 

Her-a-cli'des,  exile  of  Syracuse,  comes  to  the  aid 
of  his  country  against  Dionysius,  i.  734;  the 
Syracusaus  choose  him  admiral,  735;  his  envy 
of  Dion,  ibid.;  he  is  obliged  to  call  in  Dion  to 
the  aid  of  Syracuse,  736;  and  to  put  himself  in- 
to his  hands,  738;  Dion  restores  him  the  com- 
mand in  chief  by  sea,  739;  Heraclides  renews 
his  intrigues  against  Dion,  ibid.;  Dion  is  obliged 
to  suffer  him  to  be  killed,  740. 

Her-a-cli'des,  Philip's  minister,  his  character,  ii. 
410;  Philip  sacrifices  him  to  gain  the  affection 
of  the  Macedonians,  ibid. 

Her-a-cli'des  of  Byzantium,  is  deputed  by  Anti- 
ochus  to  Scipio  Africanus,  ii.  451. 

Her-a-cli'dcs,  treasurer  of  the  provincs  of  Baby- 
lon, is  banished  byDemetrius  Sotcr,  ii.  590;  he  is 
appointed  by  Ptolemy,  Attalus,and  Ariarathes, 
to  prepare  Alexander  Bala  for  personating  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  order  to  his 
reigning  instead  of  Demetrius,  592;  he  carries 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  succeeds  in  causing 
him  to  be  acknowledged  king  of  Syria,  ibid. 

Her'cu-les,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmcna,  subject- 
ed to  Eurysthenes  by  the  fraud  of  Juno,  i.  369. 

Her'cu-les,  son  of  Alexander  and  Barsina,  ii.  202. 
is  put  to  death  by  Polysperchon,  241. 

Her-ip-pi'das,  Spartan:  his  too  rigid  exactness 
obliges  Spithridates  to  abandon  the  party  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  i.  639. 

Her-mi'as,  Carian,  is  declared  prime  minister  of 
Antiochus  the  great,  ii.  354;  his  character,  ibid; 
he  removes  Ephigenes,  the  most  able  of  Anti- 
ochus'a  generals,  355;  Antiochus  causes  him  to 
be  assassinated,  357. 

Her-moc'ra-tes,  Syracusan,  encourages  his  citi- 


zens to  defend  themselves  against  the  Atheni- 
ans, i.  563;  he  is  elected  general,  ibid. 

Her-mo-la'us,  officer  in  the  train  of  Alexander, 
conspires  against  that  prince,  ii.  156;  he  is  dis- 
covered and  punished,  ibid. 

Her'od,  Idumaean,  is  made  governor  of  Galilee, 

ii.  632;  he  escapes  from  Jerusalem,  to  avoid  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  ibid.;  he 
goes  to  Rome,  and  is  declared  king  of  Judea 
by  the  senate,  633;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, ibid.;  he  goes  to  Samaria,  and  espouses 
Mariamne,  ibid.;  he  makes  himself  master  of 
Jerusalem,  and  ascends  the  throne  of  Judea, 
634. 

He-rod'icus,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  Thes- 
saly; unhappy  fate  of  that  prince  and  his  fami- 
ly, ii.  483.  <i 

He-rod'o-tus,  Greek  historian:  his  birth,  i.  437; 
applauses  which  he  received  at  the  Olympic 
games  on  reading  his  history  there,  i.  65. 

He-rod'o-tus,  friend  of  Demetrius  son  of  Philip, 
is  seized  on  that  prince's  account,  ii.  493;  he 
is  put  to  the  torture,  and  dies  on  the  rack,  ibid. 

He'roes:  times  most  famous  for  the  history  of  the 
heroes,  i.  59;  description  of  most  of  the  heroes 
so  much  boasted  of  in  history,  60;  qualities  that 
form  the  true  hero,  ii.  194. 

He'si-od  Greek  poet,  i.  396. 

Hez-e-ki'ah,  king  of  Judah,  is  cured  miraculous- 
ly, i.  261;  he  shows  the  ambassadors  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  his  riches  and  his  palace,  ibid.; 
God  menaces  him  by  his  prophet,  ibid.;  accom- 
plishment of  those  threats,  263. 

Hi'dar-nes,  Persian  of  great  quality,  Statira's  fa- 
ther, i.  602. 

Hi-emp'sal,  son  of  Mecipsa,  king  of  Numidia,  i. 
242;  Jugurtha  causes  him  to  be  murdered,  242. 

Hi'e-rax,  of  Antioch,  becomes  prime  minister  to 
Physcon,  ii,  600;  that  prince  puts  him  to  death, 
ibid. 

Hi'e-ro  I,  brother  of  Gelon,  reigns  after  him  in 
Syracuse,  i.  513;  his  character,  ibid.;  suspicions 
which  he  forms  against  his  brother,  ibid.;  he 
attracts  learned  men  about  him,  ibid.;  his  good- 
ness to  the  children  of  Anaxilaus,  615;  his 
death,  ibid. 

Hi'e  ro  II,  his  birth,  ii  657;  he  is  chosen  captain- 
general  of  the  Syracusans,  ibid.;  and  soon  after 
elected  king,  658;  he  quits  the  party  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  espouses  that  of  the  Romans, 
659;  he  aids  the  first  against  the  mercenaries, 
ibid  •;  his  pacific  reign,  660;  he  favours  agricul- 
ture particularly,  ibid.,  &c.;  distinguished 
proofs  Avhich  he  gives  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  661 ,  666;  he 
employs  the  ability  of  Archimedes,  who  makes 
abundance  of  machines  of  war  for  him  for 
the  defence  of  a  place,  663;  galley  which  Ar- 
chimedes builds  for  him,  664;  he  dies  at  a  great 
age,  much  lamented  by  his  people,  665. 

Hi-er'o-cles,  father  of  Hiero,  causes  his  son  to  be 
exposed,  and  then  to  be  brought  back  to  his 
house,  where  he  educates  him  with  great  care, 
ii.  658. 

Hi-e-ro-glyph'ics:  signification  of  the  word,  i. 
101. 

Hi-e-ron'y-mus  Hiero's  grandson,  reigns  after  him 
at  Syracuse,  and  by  his  vices  causes  him  to  be 
much  regretted,  ii.  666;  he  makes  an  alliance 
with  Hannibal,  667;  he  is  killed  in  a  conspira- 
cy, ibid. 

Hi-e-ro-phan'tes,  name  given  to  the  person  who 
presided  at  the  ceremony  of  the  feast  of  Eleusis,. 
1.  48. 

Hi-mil'con,  Carthaginian  general,  comes  to  Sicily 
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to  drive  the  Romans  out  of  it,  ii.   674;  he  per- 
ishes there,  676 

Hip'pa-cra,  city  of  Africa,  refused  at  first  to  join 
the  mercenaries,  i.  186j  and  joins  them  after- 
wards, l57. 

Hip'par-chus,  son  of  Pisistratus,  governs  at  Athens 
after  hisTather's  death,  i.  39"2;  his  taste  for  lite- 
rature, ibid.;  he  is  killed  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Hermodius  and  Aristogiton,  393. 

Hip-pa-ri'nus,  brother  of  Dionysius,  drives  Cal- 
lippus  out  of  Syracuse,  and  reigns  there  two 
years,  i.  741. 

Hip'pi-as,  son  of  Pisistratus,  retains  the  sover- 
eignty after  the  death  of  his  father,  i.  393;  he 
finds  means  to  frustrate  the  conspiracy  formed 
by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  ibid.;  he  is 
compelled  to  quit  Attica,  and  goes  to  settle  in 
Phrygia,  594;  he  takes  refuge  in  Asia  with  Ar- 
taphernes,  395,  423;  he  engages  the  Persians 
in  the  war  against  the  Greeks,  and  serves  them 
as  a  guide,  430;  he  is  killed  at  Marathon, 
fighting  against  his  couiitry ,  432. 

Hip-poc'ra-tes,  famous  physician:  his  great  ability 
i.  350. 

Hip-poc'ra-tes,  native  of  Carthage,  is  sent  by  Han- 
nibal to  Hieronymus,  and  resides  at  his  court, 
ii.  667;  he  becomes  one  of  the  principal  magis- 
trates of  Syracuse,  670;  he  marches  to  the  aid 
of  Leon-tium,  671;  and  is  obliged  to  fly,  ibid.; 
he  and  Epicydes,  possess  themselves  of  all 
authority  at  Syracuse,  ibid.;  he  makes  war  in 
the  field  against  Marcelius,  674;  the  plague  des- 
troys him  and  his  troops,  676. 

Hip'po-uax,  satiric  poet,  known  by  his  verses 
against  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  i.  397. 

His'to-ry:  idea  which  it  gives  us  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  kingdoms,  i.  25;  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  history,  ii.  72,  396. 

Hol-o-fer'nes,  general  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 
marches  against  the  Israelites,  and  besieges 
Bethulia,  i.  363;  Judith  cuts  off  his  head  ibid. 

Hol-o-fer'nes,the  pretended  brother  of  Ariarathes, 
usurps  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  566;  he  is 
driven  out  by  Attains,  and  retires  to  Antioch, 
ibid.;  he  enters  into  a  conspiracy  against  Deme- 
trius his  benefactor,  who  imprisons  him,  652. 

Ho'mer,  famous  poet,  i.  395;  to  what  perfection 
he  carried  the  species  ^  poetry  to  which  he 
applied  himself,  396.    " 

Ho-se'a.  king  of  Samaria,  revolts  against  the  king 
of  Assyria,  i.  260;  he  is  laden  with  chains  by 
Salmanasar  and  put  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  ibid. 

Hy-a-cin'thus,  feast  celebrated  in  honour  of  him 
at  Lacedsemon,  i.  4i0. 

Hyb'la,  a  city  of  Sicily,  i.  553. 

Hy-dar'nes  commands  the  Persians  called  the 
Immortals,  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  i.  445. 

Hy-dra'o-tes,  a  river  in  India,  ii.  165. 

Hy-me'ra,  city  of  Sicily:  its  foundation,  i.  553; 
its  destruction,  161. 

Hy-mer'e-us,  brother  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  is 
delivered  up  to  Antipater,  who  puts  him  to 
death,  ii.  209. 

Hy-per'bo-lus,  Athenian:  his  character,  i.  551; 
he  endeavours  to  irritate  the  people  against 
Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  ibid.;  he  is  banished  by 
the  ostracism,  ibid. 

Hyp-si-cra'ti-a,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithridates: 
her  masculine  courage,  ii.  714. 

Hyr-ca'ni-ans,  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylonia,  subjected  by  Cyrus,  i.  290. 

Hyr-ca'nus,  son  of  Joseph,  is  sent  by  his  father 
to  the  court  of  Alexandria,  to  compliment  the 
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king  upon  the  birth  of  his  son  Philometer,  ii. 
468;  he  distinguishes  himself  at  the  court  by  hif 
address  and  magnificence,  ibid. 

Hyr-ca-nus,  (John,)  sou  of  Simon,  is  declared 
high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews  after  his 
father's  death,  ii.  603;  he  is  besieged  by  Anti- 
ochus  Sidetes  in  Jerusalem,  604;  and  surren- 
ders by  capitulation,  ibid.;  he  renders  himself 
absolute  and  independent,  605;  he  renews  the 
treaty  with  the  Romans,  607;  he  augments  his 
power  in  Judea,  610;  he  takes  Samaria,  and 
demolishes  it,  612;  he  becomes  an  enemy  to 
the  Pharisees,  611;  he  dies,  ibid. 

Hyr-ca'nus,  son  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  is  made 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  ii.  620,  628;  after  the 
death  of  Alexandria,  he  takes  possession  of 
the  throne,  629;  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to  Ar- 
istobulus  his  younger  brother,  ibid.;  he  has  re- 
course to  Pompey,who  replaces  him  upon  the 
throne,  630,  &c.;  he  is  again  dethroned  by 
Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes,  and  delivered  up  to 
Antigonus,  who  causes  his  ears  to  be  cut  off, 
632;  the  Parthians  carry  him  into  the  east, 
ibid.;  he  returns  to  Jerusalem,  where  Herod 
puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

Hys-tas'pes,  father  of  Parius,  governor  of  Per- 
sia, i.  330. 

Hys-tas'pes,  second  son  of  Xerxes,  is  made  go- 
vernor of  Bactriana,  i.  468;  his  remoteness 
from  court  makes  way  for  his  brother  Artax- 
erxes  to  ascend  the  throne,  ibid.;  Artaxerxea 
undertakes  to  reduce  him,  481;  and  entirely 
ruins  his  party,  482. 

Hys-ti-ae'us,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  prevails  upon  the 
generals  of  Ionia,  not  to  abandon  Darius,  then 
employed  in  a  war  with  the  Scythians,  i.  419; 
Darius  grants  him  a  territory  in  Thrace,  where 
he  builds  a  city,  420;  that  prince  recalls  him  to 
court,  ibid.;  Hystiaeus,  secretly  supports  the 
revolts  of  the  lonians,  422;  he  forms  a  conspir- 
acy against  the  government,  ibid.;  he  is  dis- 
covered, ibid.;  he  is  taken  by  the  Persians, 
delivered  up  to  Artaphernes,  and  put  to  death, 
425;  character  of  Hystiaeus,  ibid. 

I  A 

I-ac'cus.     See  Bacchus. 

I-am'bic,  verse  proper  for  tragedy,  i.  72. 

I-be'ri-ans,  people  of  Asia,  subjected  by  Pompey, 
ii.  716. 

I'bis,  animal  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  115.116. 

Ic'e-tas  of  Syracuse,  tyrant  of  the  Leontines, 
causes  the  wife  and  mother-in-law  of  Dion  to 
be  put  to  death,  i.  741;  the  Syracusans  call  in 
his  aid  against  Dionysius,  and  elect  him  their 
general,  743;  he  conceives  the  design  of  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  Syracuse,  744;  and  seizes 
great  part  of  the  city,  745;  Timoleon  marches 
against  him,  ibid.,  &c.;  and  obliges  him  to  live 
as  a  private  person  in  the  city  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  749;  Icetas  revolts  against  Timoleon, who 
punishes  him  and  his  son  with  death,  ibid. 

Ich-neu'rnon,  animal  adored  in  Egypt,  i.  116. 

I-du'mae-ans,  people  of  Palestine:  Hyrcanus 
obliges  them  to  embrace  Judaism,  ii.  625. 

Im'il-con,  son  of  Hanno,  is  sent  lieutenant  to 
Hannibal  on  his  going  to  command  in  Sicily,  i. 
162;  he  takes  Agrigentum,  163;  he  puts  an  end 
to  the  war  by  a  treaty  with  Dionysius,  ibid-; 
and  returns  to  Carthage,  ibid.;  he  returns  to 
Sicily  at  the  head  of  an  army,  i.  164,  713;  the 
plap;ue  spreads  in  his  army,  165,  716;  he  if 
d<.feated  by  Dionysius,  leaves  his  tioops  to  th« 
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mercy  of  the  enemy,  and   retires  to  Carthage, 
where  he  kills  hinistlf,  i.  165,  717. 
*m-mor'tals,  guards  of  the  Persian  kinffs,  so  call- 
ed, i.  342.  * 
lu'a-chus,  king  of  Argos,  i.  369. 
In'a-rus,  prince   of  the  Libyans,  is  chosen  king 
by  the  Egyptians,    and    supports  their  revolt 
against  the    Persians,  i.   4sS;    he    treats  with 
Megabyzus,  general  of  the  Persians,  and  sur- 
renders himself,  4S9;  he    is   delivered    to  the 
mother  of  Artaxerxes,  and  put  to  death,  490. 

In'cest,  common  among  the  Persians,  i.  327,  328, 
357. 

In-da-thyr-sus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  attacked 
by  Darius,  i.  418;  answer  of  that  prince  to 
Darius,  who  sent  to  demand  fire  and  water 
from  him,  ibid. 

Jn'di-a,  region  of  Asia,  divided  in  two  parts,  i. 
38;  ii.  157;  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  ibid. 
&c.;  rarities  of  that  country,  ibid,  &c.;  histo- 
ry of  the  conmierce  with  that  country  from 
Solomon's  time  to  the  present,  i.  109;  very 
singular  dispute  between  two  Indian  women 
after  the  death  of  their  common  husband,  ii. 
231;  expedition  of  Semiramis  into  India,  i. 
256;  conquest  of  India  by  Darius,  i.  420;  then 
by  Alexander,  ii.  165,  &c. 

In-form'ers:  how  punished  in  Persia,  i.  336;  De- 
finition of  them  by  Plutarch,  i.  733.— See  Ca- 
lumniators or  False  Accusers. 

In-grat'i-tude  punished  most  severely  amono-  the 
Persians,  i.  280. 

In-ta-pher'ues,  Persian  lord:  his  insolence  and 
punishment,  i.  406. 

In'ter-est  of  money  among  the  Romans,  ii.  699, 

I'o-las,  second  son  of  Antipater,  and  cupbearer  to 
Alexander,  is  suspected  of  having  poisoned 
that  prince  ii.  186. 

Ton,  son  of  Xuthus,  v^ho  gave  his  name  to  Ionia, 
i.  372. 

I'on,  favourite  of?Perseus,  delivers*;  up  that 
prince's  children^ to  Octavius,  ii.  552. 

I-o'ni-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  367;  from 
whence  it  takes  its  name,  372;  revolt  of  the 
lonians  against  Darius,  i.  422;  they  burn  the 
city  of  Sardis,  423;  their  party  is  entirely  ruin- 
ed, 425;  they  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke  after 
the  battle  of  Salamin,  and  unite  with  the 
Greeks  from  thenceforth,  467. 

I-phic'ra-tes,  Athenian,  is  sent  to  aid  Corcyra,  i. 
761;  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian 
troops  in  the  expedition  of  Artaxerxes  against 
^SYV^y  '''83;  he  retires  to  Athens,  where  Phar- 
nabazus  causes  him  to  be  accused  of  making  the 
expedition  miscarry,  784;  the  Athenians  em- 
ploy him  in  the  war  with  the  allies,  ii.  10;  he 
Is  accused  by  Chares,  11;  and  cited  to  take 
his  trial,  ibid.;  means  which  he  ^employs  for 
his  defence,  12;  he  re-establishes  Perdiccas 
upon  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  30;  praise  of 
Iphicrates,  10;  military  discipline  which  he  es- 
tablishes among  the  troops,  ibid. 

Ip'sus,  city  of  Phrygia,  famous  for  the  victory  of 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Seleucus,  and  Lysima- 
chus,  over  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  ii.  261. 

Is'a-das,  young  Spartan:  his  great  courage,  i.776. 

I-sae'o-ras,  Athenian,  forms  a^faction  in  Athens 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  i.  394. 

Ifi'cho-las,  Spartan,  guards  an  important  pass  dur- 
ing the  irruption  of  the  Thebans  into  Laconia, 
and  distinguishes  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
i.  766. 

lile,  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse:  descriptioji  of 
it,  i.  661. 
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Is-me'ni-us,  Theban,  is  made  prisoner  with 
Pelopidas,  by  Alexander  of  Pherse,  i.  772;  he 
is  delivered  by  Epaminondas,  773;  Ismcuiiis 
polemarch  of  Thebes,  is  seized  by  Leon  tides 
and  carried  prisoner  to  the  citadel,  754;  he  ia 
condemned  and  executed,  755. 

I-soc'ra-tes,  Greek  orator:  services  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  render  the  Athenians,  by  his 
writings,  ii.  12,  45;  his  death,  60. 

I-soc'ra-tes,  Greek  grammarian,  is  sent  prisoner 
to  Rome,  for  having  endeavoured  to  justify  the 
assassination  of  Octavius,  ii.  591 . 

Is'sus,  city  of  Cilicia,  famous  for  Alexander's  vic- 
tory over  Darius,  ii.  90. 

Isth'mi-an,  solemn  games  of  Greece,  i.  54. 

I-tal'i-ans  massacred  in  Asia  Minor,  by  order  of 
Mithridates,  ii   688. 

I'tho-bal,  king  of  Tyre,  when  besieged  by  Nebu- 
chodonosor,  i.  265. 

I-tho'ma,  a  city  of  Messenia,  famous  for  the  battle 
fought  there  between  the  Messenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians, i.  88;  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
subjected  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ibid. 

I-tu'roe-a,  part  of  Coelosyria,  ii.  626;  the  Ituraeans 
are  obliged  by  Aristobulus  to  embrace  Judaism, 
ibid. 

JA 

Jad'dus,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  Implores  the 
protection  of  God  against  Alexander,  ii.  110; 
honours  paid  him  by  that  prince,  ibid.;  his 
death,  217. 

Ja-ly'su8,  founder  of  Rhodes,  represented  in  a 
painting  by  Protogenes,  ii.  257. 

Ja'son,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  is  declared  generalissi- 
mo of  the  Thessalians,  i.  771;  death  puts  a  stop 
to  his  designs,  ibid. 

Ja'son  supplants  his  brothar  Onias,  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  ii.  497:  he  is  supplanted  himself  by 
his  brother  Menelaus,  499;  he  takes  Jerusalem, 
and  obliges  Menelaus  to  retire  into  the  citadel, 
500. 

Ja'van,  or  I'on,  son  of  Japhet,  father  of  all  the  peo 
pie  known  under  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  i.367. 

Jav'e-lins,  exercise  of  the  Javelin,  i.  57. 

Je-cho-ni'as,  or  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  is  led 
captive  to  Babylon,  i.  264;  he  is  set  at  liberty 
after  an  imprisonment  there  of  thirty-seven 
years,  266. 

Je-ho'az,  king  of  Judea,  led  captive  into  Egypt, 
where  he  dies,  i.  137, 

Je-hoi'a-kim  is  placed  by  Ncchao  upon  the 
throne  of  Judea  in  the  room  of  his  brother  Je- 
hoaz,  i.  137;  he  is  conquered  by  Nebuchodono- 
6or,263;  he  revolts  against  that  prince,  264,  his 
death,  ibid. 

Je-ru'sa^lem,  city  of  Palestine,  i.  39;  taking  of 
that  city  by  Nechao,  137;  it  is  besieged  by- 
Sennacherib,  and  delivered  miraculously,  261, 
262;  it  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuchodono- 
sor,  263,264;  its  fortifications  demolished  by 
that  prince,  ibid.;  rebuilt  by  order  of  Arta- 
xerxes, i.  491;  Alexander's  entrance  into  Jeni- 
salem,  ii.  110;  it  is  besieged  and  taken  by 
Ptolemy,  218;  it  is  taken  and  plundered  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ii.  500,  504,  505;  its  tem- 
ple is  profaned,  600,  505;  it  is  taken  by  Anti- 
ochus Sidetes,  who  causes  his  fortifications  to 
be  demolished,  ii.  604;  Pompey  takes  Jerusa- 
lem by  storm,  631;  Cajsar  permits  its  walls  to 
be  rebuilt,  which  Pompey  had  caused  to  be  de- 
molished, 632;  Herod  takes  Jerusalem,  633. 

Je'sus  Christ,  his  kingdom  foretold  by  Daniel,  i. 
317;  contrast   between  the  kingdoms  of  tho 
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xrorld  aiid  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  318. 

Jews,  massacre  of  the  Jews,  by  order  of  Senna- 
cherib, i.  262;  aversion  of  the  Jews  for  the 
Samaritans,  ibid.;  captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Ba- 
bylon, and  its  duration,  263;  Cyrus  s  edict  for 
their  return  to  Jerusalem,  i.  315;  the  rebuild- 
ing of  their  city  opposed  by  the  Samaritans, 
316,  409;  Darius  confirms  Cyrus's  edict  in  their 
favour;  ibid  ;  his  edict  against  the  Jews  re- 
voked at  the  solicitation  of  Esther,  336;  the 
Jews  are  confirmed  in  their  privileges  by 
Xerxes,  437;  and  afterwards  by  Artaxerxes, 
490;  Ochus  carries  a  great  number  of  Jews  cap- 
tive into  Egypt,  ii.  18;  the  Jews  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  Alexander,  109;  they  obtain  great  privi- 
leges from  that  prince,  113;  they  refuse  to  work 
at  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  185; 
they  settle  at  Alexandria  in  great  numbers, 
240;  all  those  who  were  slaves  in  Egypt  are 
set  at  liberty,  286;  the  Jews  submit  to  Autio- 
chus  the  Great,  ii.  412;  cruelties  which  they  suf- 
fer from  Antiochns  Epiphancs,  500,  504,  &c.; 
they  gain  great  victories  under  Judas  Macca- 
beus, first  over  the  generals  of  that  prince, 
then  over  those  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  over 
himself  in  person,  509,  511,.  512,  586;  they 
make  peace  with  Antiochus,  ibid.;  they  gain 
new  victories  over  the  generals  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  590;  they  are  declared  friends  and  allies 
of  the  Romans,  ibid.;  they  build  a  temple  in 
Egypt,  593;  they  revenge  themselves  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Autioch  for  the  evils  they  had 
suffered  from  them,  596;  they  renew  rhe  trea- 
ties with  the  Romans,  599:  they  are  subjected 
by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  604;  history  of  the  Jews 
luider  Aristobulus  625;  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
626;  Alexandra,  628;  Aristobulus  II.  629;  Hyr- 
canus,  632;  Antigouus,  633;  the  sovereignty 
over  the  Jews   transferred  to  a  stranger,  634. 

Jon'a-than,  a  Jew  and  Sadducee, brings  over  Hyr- 
canus  to  his  sect  from  that  of  the  Pharisees, 
ii.  612. 

Jon'a-than,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  succeds 
him  in  the  government  of  Judea,  ii.  591;  he 
accepts  of  the  high-priesthood  from  Alexander 
Bala,  and  aids  that  prince  against  Demetrius 
Soter,  695,  596;  he  undertakes  to  drive  the 
Greeks  out  of  the  citadel  which  they  had  in 
Jerusalem,  ibid.,  &c.;  Demetrius  Nicator  or- 
ders him  to  attend  him  upon  that  affair,  ibid.; 
Jonathan  aids  that  prince  against  the  people  of 
Antioch,  ibid.;  disgusted  by  the  ingratitude  of 
Demetrius,  he  declares  for  Antiochus  Theos, 
ibid.;  he  suffers  himself  to  be  deceived  by  Try- 
phon,  who  puts  him  to  death,  597. 

Jo'seph,  son  of  Jacob,  i.  127. 

Jo'seph,  Onias's  nephew,  is  sent  into  Egypt,  to 
make  his  uncle's  excuse  to  Ptolemy,  ii.  319; 
his  credit  with  Ptolemy,  320;  that  prince  gives 
him  the  farm  of  the  revenues  of  Ocelosyria 
and  Palestine  without  security,  ibid. 

Jo'si-ah,  king  of  Judah,  marches  against  Nechao, 
is  defeated,  and  dies  of  a  wound  received  in 
a  battle,  i.  137. 

Ju'bal.  king  of  Mauritania,  is  conquered  by  Cae- 
sar, and  kills  himself  i.  246. 

Ju'ba,  II.  son  of  the  former,  is  led  in  Caesar's  tri- 
umph while  an  infant,  i.  246;  Augustus  restores 
him  the  dominions  of  his  father,  ibid.;  works 
of  learning  ascribed  to  this  prince,  247. 

Ju'das,  called  Maccabaeus,  third  son  of  Mattathias, 
is  chosen  general  by  his  father  against  Antiochus 
Epiphaaes,  ii.  508;  he  gains  several  great  vic- 
tories over  that  prince,  610,  &c.;  he  retakes  the 
temple,  and  dedicates  it  anew  to  the  service  of 


God,  512;  ho  gains  new  advantages  over  the 
generals  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  over  that 
prince  in  person,  585,  &c.;  repeated  victories 
of  Judas  Maccabseus  over  the  generals  of  De- 
metrius Soter,  586;  he  dies  in  battle,  fighting 
gloriously,  590. 

Ju-de'a,  region  of  Syria,  called  also  Palestine,  i. 
39. 

Ju'dith,  Jewess;  her  courage  and  boldness,  i.  263. 

Ju-gur'tha,  Massinissa's  grandson,  is  adopted  by 
Micipsa,  and  associated  with  the  other  chil- 
dren of  that  prince,  i.  243;  he  seizes  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia,  and  puts  one  of  the  two  prin- 
ces, his  brother's  by  adoption,  to  death,  ibid.; 
he  attacks  the  second  with  open  force,  244;  be- 
sieges him  in  Cirtha,  ibid.;  the  Romans  declare 
war  againsthim,  ibid.;  Jugurtha frustrates  their 
efforts  several  times  by  bribes,  ibid.;  the  Ro- 
mans send  Metellus  first,  and  then  Marius 
against  him,  who  both  gain  many  advantages 
over  him,  245,  246;  Jugurtha  has  recourse  to 
Bacchus,  his  father-in-law,  who  gives  him  up 
to  the  Romans,  ibid.;  he  is  led  in  triumph, 
ibid.;  and  afterwards  thrown  into  a  deep  dun- 
geon where  he  perishes  miserably,  ibid. 

Ju'li-us  is  sent  deputy  by  the  Romans  into  Achaia, 
to  appease  the  troubles  there,  ii.  573. 

Ju'ni-us,  consul,  is  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, i.  182. 

Ju-ven-ti'us  Thalna  (P.)  Roman  praetor,  marches 
against  Andriscus,  ii.  572;  he  is  killed  in  a  bat- 
tle, ibid. 

KI 

King'doms:  origin  and  progress  of  kingdoms  from 
their  first  institution,  i.  35. 

L  A 

Lab'dalon,  fort  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Syracuse,  i.  562. 

Lab-o-ro-so-ar'chod  ascends  the  throne  of  Assy- 
ria, and  is  killed  soon  after,  i.  266;  bad  incli- 
nations and  cruelty  of  that  prince,  ibid. 

Lab'y-nit.  See  Balthazar,  or  Belshazzar. 

Lab'y-riuth  of  Egypt:  description  of  it,  i.  102. 

La-ce-dae'mon,  or  Sparta,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
capital  of  Lacedajmonia.  Lacedaemonians  or 
Spartans,  i.  366;  Kings  of  Lacedaemonia,  370; 
the  Heraclidae  seize  Lacedaemon,  where  two 
brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, reign  joint- 
ly, ibid  ;  the  crown  remains  in  those  two  fa- 
milies, ibid.;  the  Lacedaemonians  take  Elos, 
and  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  the 
condition  of  slaves,  under  the  name  of  Helots, 
84;  Lycurgus,  legislator  of  Sparta,  ibid.;  war 
between  the  Lacedaenibnians  and  Argives,  85; 
first  war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Mes- 
senians,  ibid.;  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
near  Ithoma,  86;  they  take  and  destroy  Itho- 
ma,  and  grant  peace  to  the  Messenians,  88;  se- 
cond war  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messen- 
ians, ibid.;  the  Lacedaemonians  are  defeated  ib. 
they  demand  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  who 
give  them  Tyttaeus,  by  profession  a  poet,  89; 
by  his  verses  he  inspires  them  with  courage, 
and  occasions  their  gaining  a  great  victory, 
ibid.;  the  Lacedjemonians  subject  the  Messen- 
ians,nnd  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  Helots, 
ib.;  the  Lacedaemonians  deliver  Athens  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratides,  394;  they  im- 
dertake  to  reinstate  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus, 
but  ineffectually,  395;  i.  426;  Darius  sends  to 
Sparta  to  demand  its  submission,  429;  the  Spar- 
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tans  put  his  heralds  to  death,  ibid.;  a  ridiculous 
superstition  prevents  the  Lacediemouiaous  from 
having  a  share  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  430; 
the  honour  of  commanding  the  Greeks  is  de- 
creed to  them,  443;  three  hundred  Spartans 
dispute  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  with  Xerxes, 
460;  battle  of  Salamin,  in  Avhich  the  Lacedae- 
monians have  a  great  share,  434;  c&c  ;  honours 
which  they  render  Themistocles  after  that  bat- 
tle, 457;  the  Lacedajraonians'in  conjunction  with 
the  Athenians,  cut  the  army  of  the  Persians  in 
pieces  at  the  battle  of  Plataea;,  459,  &c.;  they 
defeat  the  Persian  fleet  at  the  same  time  near 
Mycale,  466;  they  are  for  preventing  the  Athe- 
eians  from  rebuilding  the  walls  of  their  city, 
468;  the  haughtiness  of  Pausanias  occasions  their 
losing  the  command,  471;  they  send  deputies 
to  Athens  to  accuse  Themistocles  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  conspiracy  of  Pausanias,  474; 
earthquake  at  Sjiarta,  495;  sedition  of  the  He- 
lots, ibid.;  seeds  of  division  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  496;  peace  is  re-established  be- 
tween the  two  states,  497;  jealousy  and  dif- 
ferences between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians, 502;  treaty  of  peace  for  thirty  years,  604; 
new  causes  of  complaint  and  disaention,  ibid.; 
open  rupture  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  507; 
Peloponnesian  war,  521,  &c.;  allies  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians in  that  war,  ibid.;  they  ravage 
Attica,  523;  Lacedaemon  has  recourse  to  the 
Persians,  528;  its  deputies  are  seized  by  the 
Athenians,  carried  to  Athens,  and  put  to  death, 
ibid.;  Plataeae  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, 530;  they  abandon  Attica,  to  re- 
take Pylos  from  the  Athenians,  537;  they  are 
defeated  at  sea,  ibid.;  they  are  shut  up  in  the 
island  of  Sphacteria,  ibid.;  they  surrender  at 
discretion,  539;  expedition  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians into  Thrace,  544;  they  take  Amphipolis, 
ibid.;  truce  of  a  year  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  545;  victory  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
over  the  Athenians  near  Amphipolis,  546;  peace 
between  the  two  states  for  fifty  years,  547;  the 
war  renewed  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  551; 
the  Lacedaemonians  give  Alcibiades  refuge, 
560;  by  his  advice  they  send  Gylippus  to  the 
aid  of  Syracuse,  and  fortify  Decelia  in  Attica, 
664,  666;  the  Lacedaemonians  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Persia,  583;  their  fleet  is  beaten  by  the 
Athenians  near  Cyzicum;  586;  they  appoint 
Lysander  admiral,  588;  they  beat  the  Atheni- 
an fleet  near  Ephesus,  590;  Callicratidas  suc- 
ceeds Lysander,  591;  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians near  the  Arginusae,  592,  &c.;  they  gain 
a  famous  victory  over  the  Athenians  near  ^gos- 
potamos,  .597;  they  take  Athens,  599;  and 
change  the  form  of  its  government,  ibid.;  de- 
cree of  Sparta  concerning  the  use  of  the  money 
which  Lysander  caused  to  be  carried  thither, 
599;  base  conduct  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  re- 
spect to  Syracuse,  709;  infamous  means  which 
they  use  for  ridding  themselves  of  Alcibiades, 
603,  604;  inhumanity  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
the  Athenians  who  iied  to  avoid  the  violence 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  606,  &c.;  The  Lacedae- 
monians furnish  Cyrus  the  younger  with  troops 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  611;  they  chas- 
tise the  insolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  631; 
they  undertake  with  Agesilaus  at  the  head  of 
them,  to  reinstate  the  ancient  liberty  of  the 
Greeks  of  Asia,  633;  expeditions  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  Asia,  636;  Sparta  appoints  Agesi- 
laus generalissimo  by  sea,  and  land,  639;  league 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  640;  they  gain  a 
great  victory  near  Nemcea,  642;  their  fleet  is 
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defeated  by  Conon  near  Cnidos,  ibid.;  battle 
gained  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Coronea,  643; 
they  conclude  a  shameful  peace  for  the  Greeks 
with  the  Persians,  646;  they  declare  war  with 
the  Olynthians,  754;  they  seize  the  citadel  of 
Thebes  by  fraud  and  violence,  ibid.;  they  re- 
ceive the  Olynthians  into  the  number  of  their 
allies,  555;  prosperity  of  Sparta,  ibid.;  the 
Lacedaemonians  are  reduced  to  quit  the  citadel 
of  Thebes,  759;  they  form  an  ineffectual  enter- 
prise against  the  Piraeus,  760;  they  are  defeat- 
ed near  Taegyra,  761;  they  declare  war  against 
the  Thebans,  ibid.;  they  are  defeated  and  put 
to  flight  at  Leuctra,  764,  &c.;  the  Thebans 
ravage  their  country,  and  advance  to  the  gates 
of  Sparta,  766;  the  Lacedaemonians  implore  aid 
of  the  Athenians,  768;  Sparta  besieged  by 
Epaminondas,  776;  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  are  defeated,  777;  the  La- 
cedaemonians send  aid  to  Tachos,  who  had  re- 
volted against  the  Persians,  784;  enterprise  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  Megalopolis,  ii.  13; 
they  revolt  against  the  Macedonians,  135;  they 
are  defeated  by  Antipater,  136;  Alexander  par- 
dons them,  ibid  ;  Sparta  besieged  by  Pyrrhus, 
300;  courage  of  the  Spartan  women  during  that 
siege,  301;  history  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  reign  of  Agis,  329;  and  in  that  of  Cleome- 
nes,  337;  Sparta  falls  into  the  hands  of  Antigo- 
nus  Doson,  349;  sedition  in  Sparta  appeased  by 
Philip,  365;  Sparta  joins  the  ^tolians  against 
that  prince,  368;  several  actions  between  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Philip,  374;  Sparta  joins 
with  the  ^tolians  in  the  treaty  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 383;  Machanidas  becomes  tyrant  of  Spar- 
ta, ibid.;  the  Lacedaemonians  defeated  by  Phi- 
lopoemen  near  Mantinea,  395;  Nabis  succeeds 
Machanidas,  397;  his  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  397,  398;  ii.  429;  Q.aintius 
Flamininus  besieges  Sparta,  430;  enterprise 
of  the  ^tolians  against  Sparta,  439;  that 
city  enters  into  the  Achaean  league,  ibid.;  the 
Spartans  cruelly  treated  by  their  exiles,  463; 
the  Romans  separate  Sparta  from  the  Achaean 
league,  573;  war  between  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians and  the  Achaeans,  574;  character  and  go- 
vei'nment  of  Sparta,  i.  374,  380,  682;  laws  in- 
stituted by  Lycurgus,  formed  upon  those  of 
Crete,  374,  685;  senate,  374;  love  of  poverty, 
6S4;gold  and  silver  money  banished  Sparta,375; 
public  meals,  376;  education  of  children,  ib.  bar- 
barous cruelty  in  respect  to  them,  382;  obe- 
dience to  which  they  were  accustomed,  337; 
ibid.;  respect  which  they  were  obliged  to  have 
for  age,  382;  patience  and  fortitude  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  youth,  377;  profession  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  Lacedaemonian  youth,  ib.;  exces- 
sive leisure  in  which  they  lived,  384;  cruelty 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  respect  to  the  Helots, 
ibid.;  modesty  and  decency  entirely  neglected 
at  Sparta,  ibid.;  common  character  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  Athenians,  700;  causes  of  the 
decline  of  Sparta,  685;  different  kinds  of  troops 
of  which  the  Lacedaemonian  armies  were  com- 
posed, 694;  manner  in  which  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans prepared  for  battle,  450;  navy  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians, 381. 

Lach'a-res,  Theban,  commands  a  detachment  of 
the  army  of  Ochus,  in  that  prince's  expedition 
against  Egypt,  ii.  18;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Pe- 
lusium,  and  takes  it,  ibid. 

La-co'ni-a,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  366. 

La'de,  a  small  island  over  against  Miletus^i.  425. 

La'is,  a  famous  courtezan,  i.  560. 

La'ius,  king  of  Thebes,  his  misfortunes,  i.  370. 
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Lake  of  Moeris,  i.  103 

Lam'a-chus  is  appointed  general  with  Nicias  and 
Alcibiades,  in  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians 
against  Sicily,  i.  554;  his  poverty  makes  him 
contemptible  to  the  troops,  560;  he  is  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  565. 

La'mi-a,  courtezan  to  Demetrius;  her  enormous 
expenses,  ii.  260;  pleasantry  of  a  comic  poet  in 
respect  to  h6r,  ibid. 

La'mi-a,  city  of  Thessalv,  famous  for  the  victory 
of  the  Athenians  over  Antipater,  i.  206. 

Lands:  distribution  of  them  instituted  by  Lycur- 
curgus  at  Sparta,  i.  375;  reflection  upon  that 
partition,  381. 

La-od'i-ce,  wife  of  AntiochusTheos,  is  repudiat- 
ed by  that  prince,  ii.  310;  Antiochus  takes  her 
again,  314;  she  causes  him  to  be  poisoned  ibid.; 
and  Seleucus  Callinicus  to  be  declared  king  in 
his  stead,  ibid.;  she  causes  Berenice  and  her  son 
to  be  put  to  death,  ibid.;  Ptolemy  puts  her  to 
death,  ibid. 

La-od'i-ce,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  kingof  Pon- 
tus,  marries  Antiochus  the  Great,  ii.  354. 

La-od'ice,  sister  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  widow 
of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, is  put  to  death  by 
Ammonius,  favourite  of  Alexander  Bala,  ii  593. 

La-od'i-ce,  widow  of  Ariarathes  VI.,  acts  as  re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  six  princes,  her 
children,  ii.  652;  she  poisons  five  of  them,  and 
prepares  to  do  the  same  by  the  sixth,  ibid.; 
she  is  put  to  death  by  the  people,  653. 

La-od'i-ce,  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  marries 
first  Ariarathes  VIL,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
afterwards  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  ii. 
633;  part  which  he  makes  her  act  at  Rome,be- 
forethe  senate,  653,  6S6. 

La-om'e-don,  one  of  Alexander's  captains;  pro- 
vinces which  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's 
death,  ii.  203;  he  is  dispossessed  of  them  by 
Nicanor,  who  takes  him  prisoner,  218. 

La-ran'da,  city  of  Pisidia,  revolts  against  Per- 
diccas,  ii.  213;  tragical  end  of  that  city,  ibid. 

La-ris'sa,  city  of  Thessaly,  i.  366. 

Las-the'nes,  chief  magistrate  of  Olynthus,  puts 
that  city  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  ii.  43. 

Las'the-nes,  of  Crete,  supplies  Demetrius  Nica- 
tor  with  troops  for  ascending  the  throne  of  Sy- 
ria, ii.  394;  his  bad  conduct  makes  that  prince 
commit  many  faults,  595. 

La-thy'rus.     See  Ptolemy  Lathyrus. 

Laws:  origin  and  institution  of  laws,  i.  Ill;  laws 
of  the  Egyptians,  112;  laws  of  Crete,  685;  laws 
of  Sparta,  374;  laws  of  Athens,  387. 

Leap'ing:  an  exercise  among  the  Greeks,  i.  58. 

Le'gion,  Roman:  soldiers  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, i.  205. 

Le'gis-la-tors,  famous  ones  of  antiquity;  Draco, 
i.  385;  Solon,  386;  Lycurgus,  374;  Charondas, 
618;  Zaleucus,  519. 

Le'lex,  first  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  i.  370. 

Len-tis'cus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  is  taken  prisoner 
by  Demetrius,and  sent  back  to  his  father  by  that 
prince,  ii.  248. 

Len-tu'lus  is  sent  to  Thebes  by  the  Romans,  to 
watch  over  BcEOtia,  during  the  war  with  Per- 
seus, ii.  528. 

Len-tu'lus,consul,  is  ordered  to  reinstate  Ptolemy 
Auletes  upon  the  throne,  ii.  722;  he  is  pre- 
vented from  executing  that  commission  by  a 
pretended  oracle,  of  the  Sibyls,  723. 

Le'on,  Corinthian,  defends  the  citadel  of  Syra- 
cuse against  Icetas  and  the  Carthaginians,  i.  747. 
Le'on,  Athenian,  is  sent  deputy  with  Timagoras 
to  the  court  of  Persia,  and  accuses  his  colleague 
at  his  return,  i.  770. 
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Le-o-na'tus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains:  pro- 
vinces that  foil  to  him  after  that  prince's  death, 
ii.  203;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Antipater  be- 
sieged in  Lamia,  206;  he  is  kili*>din  battle,  ib. 

Le-on'i-das,  govornor  of  Alexander,  ii.71.       "^ 

Le-on'idas  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  defends  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae  with  unparalleh^d  bravery, 
against  the  innumerable  army  of  Xerxes,  i. 
449;  he  is  killed  there,  450;  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians erect  him  a  magnificent  monument,  ibid. 

Le-on'i-das  II.,  reigns  at  Sparta  jointly  with  Agis, 
ii.  329;  he  opposes  the  design  of  that  prince, 
332;  he  is  divested  of  the  sovereignty,  333;  he 
escapes  to  Tegaea,  ibid.;  he  is  recalled  and  re- 
placed upon  the  throne,  335;  he  lays  snares  for 
Agis,  ibid.;  and  puts  him  to  death,  336;  he 
obliges  the  wife  of  that  prince  to  marry  his 
son  Cleomenes,  337;  death  of  Leonidas,  338; 
his  character  329. 

Le-on'ti-des,  polemarch  of  Thebes,  puts  the  citadel 
of  that  place  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedsemon- 
ians,  i.  754;  he  imprisons  Ismenius,  who  was 
his  opponent,  ibid.;  he  sends  persons  to  Athens 
to  assassinate  the  principal  exiles,  756;  Pelopi- 
das,atthe  headof  the  conspirators, kills  him,759. 

Le-on'ti-imi,  city  of  Sicily,  i.  553 

Le-on'tius,  Philip's  general, insults  Aratus  grossly 
at  a  feast,  ii.  374;  he  is  security  for  the  fine  laid 
on  Megaleas  upon  the  same  account,  ibid.;  Phi- 
lip takes  the  command  of  his  troops  from  him, 
and  puts  him  to  death,  376. 

Le-os'the-nes,  Athenian,  informs  Athens  of  Alex- 
ander's death,  and  animates  them  to  throw  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  ii.  205;  he  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Greeks  allied  against  Antipater, 
ibid.;  his  glorious  exploits,  206;  he  receives  a 
wound  at  the  siege  of  Lamia,  and  dies  soon 
after,  207. 

Le  o-tych'i-des,  king  of  Lacedaemonia,in  conjunc- 
tion with  Xanthippusthe  Athenian,  gains  a  fa- 
mous victoryover  the  Persians  near  the  Mycale, 
i.  466. 

Le-o-tych'i-des,  son  of  Timea,wife  of  Agis,  pas- 
ses for  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  and  for  thatreasoa 
is  excluded  the  throne,!.  561,  631. 

Lep'ti-nus,  brother  of  Dionysius,  is  put  to  flight 
by  the  Carthaginians  with  the  fleet  under  his 
command,  i.  714;  he  is  banished,  721;  soon  af- 
ter recalled,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  Di- 
onysius,ibid.;  he  kills  Calippus,  Dion's  murder- 
er; 741;  he  surrenders  himself  to  Timolean,who 
sends  him  to  Corinth,  749. 

Lep'ti-nus,  Syrian,  kills  Octavius  the  Roman  am- 
bassador, ii.  789;  Demetrius  delivers  him  up  to 
the  senate, 591  . 

Lep'ti-nus,  Syracusan, Hiero's  father  in-law,  ii. 
657. 

Les'bos,  an  island  of  Crete,  i.  366;  revolt  of  that 
island  against  the  Athenians,  i.  531;  the  Athe- 
nians reduce  it  to  its  former  obedience,  534. 

Let'ters:  invention  of  letters  brought  into  Greece 
by  Cadmus,  i.  131. 

Leu'con,  king  in  the  Bosphojsus;  mutual  generosity 
between  that  prince  and  the  Athenians,  ii.  26. 

Leuc'tra,  small  town  of  Boeotia,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  the  Thebans  over  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, i.  763. 

Leu-tych'i-des  is  elected   king  of  Sparta   in  the 

room  of  Demaratus,  i.  429. 
Le-vi'nus,  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  Pyrrhus, 
ii.  291. 

Le-vi'nus,  (M.  Valerius,)  is  sent  into  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  in  quality  of  praetor,  to  oppose 
the  enterprises  of  Philip,  ii.  382;  enemies  he 
excites  against  that  prince,  ibid.  &c> 
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Li'bra-ry:  famous  libraries  of  antiquity;  at  Alex- 
andria, i.  110;  ii.  272,  273;  at  Athens,  i-  392; 
at  Pergamus,  ii.  567. 

Lib'y-a,  part  of  Africa,  ii.  620;  war  of  Libya,  or 
of  the  mercenaries,  ii.  559. 

Li-cin'i-us,  consul,  is  sent  into  Macedonia  against 
Perseus,  ii.  524,  527;  he  encamps  near  the  river 
Peneus,  629;  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  530,  &c.; 
and  afterwards  gains  some  advantages  over 
Perseus,  633. 

Li-cin'i-us,  (C.^  the  consul's  brother,  commands 
the  Italian  cavalry  in  his  brother's  army,  ii.  530. 

Light'house  of  Alexandria,  i.  110. 

Lig'o-rus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the 
great,  makes  that  prince  master  of  the  city  of 
Sardis,  ii   362. 

Li-gu'ri-a,  province  of  Italy,  ii.  56S;  its  inhabit- 
ants subjected  to  the  Marseillians  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ibid. 

Li-ly-bae'ura,  city  of  Sicily,  besieged  by  the  Ro- 
mans, i.  ISl, 

Lines  of  circumvallation  and  contravallation  used 
among  the  ancients,  i.  530. 

Li'on-ess,  Loena,  or  Leona,  name  of  a  courtezan, 
statue  erected  in  honour  of  her  by  the  Athe- 
nians, i.  394. 

Lls'sus,  city  of  Illyria;  siege  and  taking  of  that 
city  by  Philip,  ii.  381. 

Lir'i-us,  consul,  is  sent  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  Asdrubal  into  Italy,  i. 
211;  he  defeats  that  general  in  a  great  battle, 2 12. 

Loans:  law  concerning  them  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, i.  113;  in  what  manner  such  as  lived  upon 
borrowing  were  considered  among  the  Persi- 
ans, i.  337. 

Lo'tus,  an  Egyptian  plant  of  which  they  made 
bread,  !•  124. 

Love;  care  of  the  ancients  to  avoid  admitting  any 
thing  into  their  dramatic  poems  relating  to 
love,  i.  71;  conjugal  love,  model  of  it,  ii.  335. 

Lu-cre'ti-us,  praetor,  commands  the  Roman  fleet 
sent  against  Perseus,  ii.  527;  he  besieges  Hali- 
artus,  a  city  of  Baeotia,  and  takes  and  demol- 
ishes it  entirely,  ii.  533. 

Lu-cul'lus  commands  the  Roman  fleet  sent  agftinst 
Mithridates,  and  gains  two  great  victories  over 
that  prince,  ii.  694;  he  is  elected  consul,  and 
charged  with  the  war  against  Mithridates,  699; 
he  obliges  that  prince  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cy- 
zicum,  ibid;  and  defeats  his  troops,  700;  he 
gains  a  complete  victory  over  him,  701;  and 
obliges  him  to  take  refuge  with  Tigranes  king 
of  Armenia,  702;  he  sends  an  ambassador  to  de- 
mand Mithridates,  ibid.;  he  regulates  the  affairs 
of  Asia,  ibid.,  &c.;  he  declares  war  against 
Tigranes,  703;  he  besieges  Tigranocerta,  705; 
he  gains  a  great  victory  over  Tigranes,  707; 
and  takes  Tigranocerta,  ibid.;  he  gains  a  second 
victory  over  the  joint  forces  of  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes,  709;  his  army  refuses  to  obey  him, 
710;  Pompey  is  sent  to  command  in  his  stead, 
711;  Lucullus  returns  to  Rome,  audreceives  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  713;  his  character,  711; 
means  which  he  used  for  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  war,  694. 

Lu-si-ta'ni-a,  part  of  this  ancient  Spain,  i.  158. 

Lu-ta'ti-us,  consul,  defeats  the  fleet  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  puts  an  end  by  that  victory  to 
the  Punic  war,  i.  183. 

Lux'u-ry:  fatal  effects  of  luxury  among  the  anci- 
ents, i.  35S,  &c.;  almost  always  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  states,  359. 

Ly'ci-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  39;  it  is  de- 
clared free  by  the  Romans,  ii.  661. 

Ly'ci-dai,  Athenian,  is  for  haying  the  proposal 
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of  Mardonius  heard,  i.  460;  he  is  stoned,  ibid. 

Ly-cis'cus,  deputy  from  the  Acarnanians,  endea- 
vours to  engage  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Philip's 
party,  ii.  383. 

Ly-cis'cus,  iEtolian,  is  accused  of  having  treated 
those  with  great  cruelty,  who  would  not  es- 
pouse the  Romans  against  Persius,  ii.  562;  P. 
^milius  acquits  him,  ibid. 

Ly'con,  Athenian  commander  of  the  Greciaa 
troops  in  the  army  of  Pisuthnes,  is  brought  in- 
to the  views  of  Tissaphernes,  whom  he  joins, 
i.  542;  &c. 

Ly-cor'tes,  Polybius's  father,  is  sent  ambassador 
by  the  Achaeans  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  ii.  468; 
he  is  elected  general  of  the  Achaeans,  and  aven- 
ges Philopoemen's  death,  476,  &c.;  he  is  deput- 
ed a  second  time  to  Ptolemy,  481. 

Ly-cur'gus,  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,  go- 
verns the  kingdom  as  guardian  to  Charilaus  his 
nephew,  i.  374;  endeavours  to  reform  the  go- 
vernment of  Sparta,  and  makes  several  voy- 
ages with  that  view,  ibid.;  on  his  return  he 
changes  the  form  of  the  government,  ibid;  he 
goes  to  Delphos  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  dies 
voluntarily  by  abstaining  from  food,  379;  reflec- 
tions upon  Lycurgus'  death,  380. 

Ly-cur'gus,  Spartan,corrupts  the  ephori,  and  caus- 
es himself  to  be  elected  king  of  Sparta,  ii. 
367;  Chile's  attempt  against  him,  369,  &c;  Ly- 
curgus flies  into  .^tolia  to  escape  the  ephori, 
and  is  soon  after  recalled,  377. 

Lyd'i-a,  country  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  39;  king  of 
Lydia,  i.  273;  it  is  subjected  by  Cyrus,  i.  300; 
the  manner  in  which  the  Lydians  contracted 
alliances,  i.  271. 

Lyn-ce'us,  king  of  Argos,  i.  369. 

Lyn-ces'tes  Alexander,  is  convicted  of  a  conspi- 
racy against  Alexander  the  Great,  and  put  to 
death,  ii.  142. 

Ly-san'der  is  appointed  admiral  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, i.  588;  he  became  very  powerful  with 
Cyrus  the  younger,  589;  he  beats  the  Atheni- 
an fleet  near  Ephesus,  590;  his  envy  of  Calli- 
cratidas,  sent  to  succeed  him,  591;  he  commands 
the  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonians  a  second  time 
595;  and  gains  a  famous  victory  over  the  Athe- 
nians at  -3Egospotamos,.596;  he  takes  Athens,598; 
and  entirely  changes  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment 699;  he  returns  to  Sparta,  and  sends  thi- 
ther before  him  all  the  gold  and  silver  taken 
from  the  enemy,  ibid.;  he  is  sent  to  Athens  to 
restablish  the  thirty  tyrants,  604;  he  strangely 
abuses  his  power,  608;  he  suffiers  the  Grecian 
cities  in  Asia  Minor  to  consecrate  altars  to  him, 
ibid.;  upon  the  complaint  of  Pharnabazus  he  is 
recalled  to  Sparta,  ibid.;  Lysander  accompanies 
Agesilaus  into  Asia,  633;  he  quarrels  with  him, 
634;  and  returns  to  Sparta,  635;  his  ambitious 
designs  for  changing  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  ibid.;  he  is  killed  before  Haliartus, 
which  he  was  going  to  besiege,  640;  some  time 
after  his  death,  the  plot  he  had  formed  against 
the  two  kings  is  discovered,  645;  Lysander's 
character,  589,  591;  he  is  elected  one  of  the 
ephori  at  Sparta  by  the  favour  of  Agis,  ii.  331; 
he  endeavours  to  make  the  people  receive  the 
ordinances  of  that  excellent  young  king,  332. 

Ly-san'dra,  Ptolemy's  daughter,  marries  Agath- 
ocles  son  of  Lysimachus,  ii.  280;  after  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband  she  retires  to  Seleucus,  and 
engages  him  to  make  war  against  Lysimachus, 
ibid. 

Ly-sy'a-des,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  renounces  his 
power  upon  the  remonstrances  of  Aratus,  and 
makes  his  city  enter  into  the  Achxan  league, 
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a.  329;  the  Achaei.ns  make  him  their  captraii 
general  three  times  successively,  and  then  ex- 
pel him,  329;  he  is  killed  in  battle,  339. 

Lys'i-as,  kinsman  of  Antiochus  Epiphaiics,  is 
made  governor,  by  that  prince,  of  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  preceptor  to  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  ii.  509;  Antiochus  gives  him  the  command 
of  the  army  against  the  Jews,  610;  he  is  de- 
feated by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  512;  he  possesses 
himself  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of 
Antiochus  Eupator,  5S5;  the  government  of 
Coelosyria  and  Palestine  is  given  to  him,  ibid.; 
he  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  5o6;  he 
makes  peace  with  the  Jews,  5S7;  he  is  deliv- 
ered up  to  Demetrius  Soter,  who  puts  him  to 
death,  590. 

Lys'i-as,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  de- 
feated the  Lacedaemonians  near  the  islands  Ar- 
ginusae,  and  at  his  return  was  condemned  to 
die,  i.  592,  594. 

Lys'i-as  of  Syracuse,  Greek  orator,  goes  to  settle 
at  Thurium,  i.  518;  he  raises  five  hundred  men 
to  aid  the  Athenians  against  the  tyrants,  606; 
he  caries  Socrates's  discourse  for  his  defence, 
663;  character  of  Lysias's  style,  ibid. 

Lys'i-cles  commands  the  Athenian  army  at  Che- 
ronaea  and  is  defeated  by  Philip,  ii.  321. 

Ly-si-ma'chi-a,  a  city  of  Thrace,  ii.  426. 

Ly-sim'a-chus,  and  of  Alexander's  captains;  pro- 
vinces which  fell  to  him  after  Alexander's 
death,  ii.  203;  he  enters  into  a  league  with  Ptol- 
my  Seleucus  and  Cassander  against  Autigonus, 
235;  treaty  of  peace  between  those  princes, 
which  is  immediately  br(Jken,  241;  Lysima- 
chus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander  and  Seleucus,  against 
Antigonusand  Demetrius,  260;  they  divide  Al- 
exander's empire  among  them,  ibid.;  alliance 
of  Lysimachus  with  Ptolemy,  263;  he  takes 
Macedonia  from  Demetrius,  267;  and  divides  it 
with  Pyrrhus,  269;  he  obliges  Pyrrhus  soon 
after  to  quit  it,  ibid.;  he  marches  against  Seleu- 
cus, gives  him  battle,  and  is  killed,  281. 

Ly-sim'a-chus,  Alexander's  preceptor,  accompa- 
nies that  prince  in  his  expeditions,  ii.  101. 

Ly-si-me'li-a,  a  marsh  near  Syracuse,  i.  662. 

Ly-sis'tra-ta,  comedy  of  Aristophanes;  extract 
from  it,  i.  73. 
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Mac'ca-bees,  martyrdom  of  them,  ii. 

Ma-ce-do'ni-a,  Macedonians,  kingdom  of  Greece, 
i.  366;  origin  of  the  Macedonians,  363;  com- 
mencement of  their  empire,  371;  kings  before 
Philip,  ii.  29;  reign  of  Philip,  32,  &c.;  of  his 
son  Alexander,  74;  Alexander's  successors  who 
reigned  in  Macedonia;  Cassander,  262;  Philip 
his  son,  264;  Demetrius  Poliocertes,  266;  Pyr- 
rhus, 267;  Lysimachus,  269;  Seleucus,  2S1; 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  2S2;  Sosthenes,  284;  An- 
tigonus  Gonatus,2S6;  Demetrius  son  of  Antigo- 
nus,  317;  Antigonus  Doson,  320;  Philip  son  of 
Demetrius,  350;  Perseus,  ii.  495;  Macedonia  is 
declared  free  by  the  Romans,  ii.  555;  and  some 
time  after  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  573. 

Ma-chan'i-das  becomes  tyrant  of  Sparta,  ii.  333.; 
endeavours  to  subject  Peloponnesus,  395;  Philo- 
pocmen  marches  against  him,  ibid .;  Machanidas 
is  defeated  and  killed  in  battle,  396. 

Ma-da'thes,  governor  of  the  country  of  the  Uxii 
for  Darius,  refuses  to  surrender  to  Alexander, 
ii.  128  that  prince  subdues  and  forgives  him, 
ibid. 

Mae-ce'nas,  favourite  of  Augustus,  and  patron  cf 
the  learned,  i.  514. 

Vol.  II.— 101. 
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Ma'gas,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya,  revolts 
against  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  causes  him- 
self to  be  declared  king  of  those  provinces,  ii; 
306  he  causes  overtures  of  accommodation  to 
be  made  to  that  prince,  and  dies  during  the  ne- 
gotiation, 309. 

Ma'gas  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  ii.  358. 

Ma'gi,  directors  of  the  worship  of  the  Persians, 
i    355;  their  religion,  356. 

Ma'gis-trate,  duty  of  a  magistrate,  ii,  682. 

Mag-ne'si-a,  city,  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  38; 
Artaxerxes  gives  the  revenues  of  it  to  Them- 
istocles,  i  4:^4. 

Ma'go,  Carthaginian  general,  is  sent  into  Sicily  to 
make  war  against  Dionysius  the  elder,  i.  714; 
after  various  efforts  he  concludes  a  peace  with 
that  tyrant,  717;  loses  his  life  in  battle,  166. 

Ma'go,  the  former's  son,  commands  the  army  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  gains  a  great 
victory  over  Dionysius  the  elder,  i.  166;  the 
Carthaginians  place  him  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  in  Sicily  against  Dionysius  the  younger, 
167;  he  shamefully  abandons  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  ibid.;  he  returns  to  Carthage,  and  kills 
himself  through  despair,  748. 

Ma'go,  Carthaginian  general,  is  placed  at  the  head 
ofthe  fleet  sent  to  aid  the  Romans  against  Pyr- 
rhus, i.  173  he  goes  to  Pyrrhus  in  order  to 
sound  his  designs  in  respect  to  Sicily,  idid. 

Ma'go,  Hannibal's  brother,  carries  the  news  of 
that  general's  victory  over  the  Romans  at  tho 
ba.ttle  of  Cannae  to  Carthage,  i.  208. 

Ma'go,  Carthaginian  general,  taken  prisoner  in 
Sardinia,  i.  210 

Ma-go'sa,  city  of  India,  besieged  and  taken  by 
Alexander,  ii.  159. 

Ma-har'bal,  Carthaginian  officer,  advises  Hannibal 
to  march  directly  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  i.  207. 

Ma-hom'et:  Tulgar  report  concerniuar  his  tomb, 
ii.  312.  ^  5  » 

Mal'li,  people  of  India,  their  war  with  Alexan- 
der, ii.  170;  they  submit  to  that  prince,  171. 

Ma-mer'tines,  people  originally  of  Italy,  seiz* 
Messenia,  i.  174;  defeated  by  Pyrrhus,  ii.  297; 
a  division  among  them  occasions  the  first  Pu- 
nic war,  i.  174;  li.  658. 

Ma-nas'seh  king  of  Judah,  is  put  in  chains  by  tli« 
generals  of  Esarhaddon,  and  carried  captir* 
to  Babylon,  i.  262;  obtains  his  liberty  and  r©» 
turns  to  Jerusalem,  ibid. 

Man-ci'nus  (L.)  the  consul,  Piso's  lieutenant, 
engages  rashly  in  a  post,  from  whence  Scipio 
happily  extricates  him,  i.  233. 

Man'da-na,  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  the 
Medes,  is  given  in  marriage  to  Cambyses  kin^ 
Persia,  i.  280;  she  goes  to  Media,  and  carries 
her  son  Cyrus  with  her,  281;  she  returns  into 
Persia,  2S2. 

Man'da-nis,  an  Indian  philosopher,  refuses  to  ac- 
company Alexamder,  ii.  16'7. 

Man-droc'li-des,  young  Spartan,  supports  the  par- 
ty of  Lysandcr  the  ephorus,  through  zeal  for 
the  public  good,  ii.  332. 

Ma-ne'thon,  Egyptian  priest,  author  of  the  his- 
tory ofthe  Dynasties  of  Egypt,  i.  125. 

Ma'ni-a,  wife  of  Zeiiis,  governs  iEtolia,  after  tbtt 
death  of  her  husband,  with  admirable  conduct, 
i.  629;  she  is  assassinated,  with  her  sou  by  Mi- 
dias  her  son-in-law,  630. 

Ma-nil'i-us  (M.)  consul,  is  sent  against  Carthago 
in  the  b:'ginning  of  the  third  Punic  war,  i.  229. 

Ma-nil'i-us,  tribune  of  the  people,  prepares  a  de- 
eres  for  appointing  Pompey  to  coBUZWid  thm 
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armies  against  the  kings  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
granes,  730,  731. 
Ma'ni-us  (Curius,)  consul,  defeats  Pyrrhus,  and 

obliges  him  to  quit  Italy,  ii.  293. 
Ma'ni-us,  (Aquiliiis,)  consul,  ends  the  war  with 
Aristonicus,  ii.  603, and  enters  Rome  in  triumph, 
ibid. 
Man'li-us  (L.)  is  appointed  consul  with  Regulus, 
i.  176;  they  jointly  gain  a  great  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians    near  Ecnomo,    in  Sicily,   177; 
they  go  to  Africa,  ibid.;  Manlius  is  recalled, 
ibid. 
Man-ti-noe'a,  city  of  Arcadia,  famous  for  the  vic- 
tory of  Epaminondas  over  the  Lacedtemonians, 
and  for  that  of  Piiilopoemen  over  Machanidas 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  ii.  395. 

Mar-a-can'da,  capital  of  Sogdiaua,  submits  to 
Alexander,  ii    145. 

Mar'a-thon,  small  city  of  Attica,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Persians,  i. 
602. 

Mar-cel'lus,  (M.)  consul,  is  sent  into  Sicily  to 
appease  the  troubles  there,  ii.  670;  actions  of 
Marcellusin  Sicily,  671;  he  forms  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  672;  the  considerable  loss  of  men  and 
ships  by  the  dreadful  machines  of  Archimedes, 
obliges  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade, 673;  he  undertakes  several  expeditions  in 
Sicily,  674;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Syra- 
cuse by  m^ans  of  his  intelligence,  in  it,  675; 
he  abandons  the  city  to  be  plundered,  677;  ho- 
nours which  he  pays  to  the  memory  of  Ar- 
chimedes, ibid.;  Marcellus,  at  first  as  praetor, 
and  afterwards  as  consul,  gains  several  advan- 
tages over  Hannibal,  i.  210. 

Mar'ci-us  (L.)  Roman  knight,  preserves  Spain 
by  his  valour,  i.  211. 

Mar'ci-us,  ambassador  of  the  Romans  in  Greece, 
has  an  interview  with  Perseus  near  the  river 
Peneus,  ii.  525;  he  returns  to  Rome,  526;  he 
is  sent  again  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs 
there,  527. 

Mar'ci-us  (Philippus  Q.)  consul,  charged  with 
the  war  against  Perseus,  ii.  535;  advances  to- 
ward Macedonia,  ibid.;  which  he  penetrates 
into,  and  takes  several  cities  there,  537,  &c. 

Mar-do'ni-us,  son-in-law  of  Darius,  enters  Mace- 
donia, i.  425;  his  ill  success  obliges  Darius  to 
recall  him,  426;  he  persuades  Xerxes  to  invade 
Greece,  437;  Xerxes  chooses  him  one  of  his 
generals,  445;  and  leaves  him  with  a  numerous 
army  to  reduce  Greece,  456;  makes  advantage- 
ous offers  to  the  Athenians,  459;  enters  Athens 
and  burns  it,  ibid.;  defeated  and  killed  at  Pla- 
taeas,  462. 

Mare  of  Phidolas,  i.  63. 

Ma-ro-nae'a,  a  city  of  Thrace;  cruel  treatment  of 
its  inhabitants  by  Philip,  ii.  473. 

Mar'ri-ages,  laws  concerning  them  instituted  at 
Athens  and  Sparta,  i.  339. 

Ma-ri-am'nc,  marries  Herod  the  Idumsean,  ii. 
633. 

Ma'ri-us,  lieutenant  under  Metellus,  supplants 
that  general,  and  causes  himself  to  be  appointed 
general,  for  terminating  the  war  with  Jugur- 
tha,  i.  246,  whom  he  gets  into  his  hands,  and 
makes  an  ornament  at  his  triumph,  ibid. 

Ma'ri-us  (M.)  sent  to  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  ii. 
698;  taken  by  LucuUus,  and  put  to  death,  700, 

Mar'seil-li-ans:  their  embassy  to  Rome,  ii.  568; 
their  origin,  ibid.;  they  settle  in  Gaul  ibid.; 
wisdom  of  their  government,  569,  .570;  attach- 
ment to  the  Romans,  ibid.;  obtain  grace  for 
Phocaea,  which  bad  been  condemned  to  be  de- 
•troyed,  603. 


Mas-i-nis'sa,  king  of  Numidia,  espouses  the  par- 
ty  of  the  Romans  rgainst  the  Carthaginians,  i. 
213,  227;  aids  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  ii. 
624;  marries  Sophonisba,  and  poisons  her,  i. 
226;  contests  between  him  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans, whom  he  defeats  in  battle,  ibid.;  at  his 
death  appoints  Scipio  ^milianus  guardian  of 
his  children,  232. 
Ma-sis'tus,  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa,  is  one  of  the 
six  commanders  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  i.  445; 
tragical  death  of  him  and  his  children,  468. 
Mas'si-va,  Numidian  pi-ince,  is  murdered  in  the 
midst  of  Rome  by  Jugurtha's  orders,  i.  244. 

Mas-tan'a-bal,  Masinissa's  son,  shares  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia  with  his  two  brothers,  i.  242. 

Mat-ta-ni'ah  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  .Judah, 
in  the  room  of  his  nephew  Jechoniah,  i.  264. 

Mat-ta-thi'as,  Jew,  refuses  to  obey  Antiochus,  ii, 
506;  retires  with  his  family  to  avoid  the  per- 
secution, ibid.;  his  death,  508. 

Ma'tho,  in  concert  with  Spendius,  causes  the 
mercenaries  to  revolt  against  the  Cartha,ginians, 
i.  186;  he  is  placed  at  their  head,  ibid.;  takes 
Hannibal  prisoner,  and  causes  him  to  be  hanged 
up  in  the  room  of  Spendius,  188;  takea  by  the 
Carthaginians  and  executed,  ibid. 

Mau'so-lus,  king  of  Caria,  enters  into  a  conspira- 
cy against  Artaxerxes,  i.  786;  he  subjects  the 
Rhodians  and  the  people  of  Cos,  ii.  14;  his 
death,  honour  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  wife, 
ibid. 

Ma-zae'us,  governor  of  Memphis  for  Darius,  aban- 
dons that  city  to  Alexander,  ii.  115;  com- 
mands the  horse  for  Dajrius  at  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bela  123;  surrenders  himself  and  the  city  of 
Babylon  to  Alexander,  126;  who  gives  him  the 
government  of  Babylonia,  120. 

Maz'rus,  Macedonian  lord,  is  appointed  governor 
of  the  citadel  of  Susa  by  Alexander,  ii.  127. 

Meals:  public  ones  instituted  at  Crete  and  Spar- 
ta, i.  376,  686. 

Me-de'a,  her  means  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  her 
father,  ii.  701,  &c. 

Medes,  ancient  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting  Media, 
i.  267;  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes, 
ibid.;  empires  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
united,  i.  315;  revolt  of  the  Medes  against 
Darius  Nothus,  i.  543;  that  prince  obliges  them 
to  return  to  their  duty,  ibid.;  manners  of  the 
Medes,  i.  280;  manner  in  which  they  contract- 
ed alliances,  271. 

Me'di-a,  kingdom  of  Upper  or  Greater  Asia,  i. 
38;  description  of  that  kingdom  by  Polybius, 
ii.  .399. 

Med'i-cine:  origin  and  antiquity  of  medicine,  i. 
350. 

Me'don,  son  of  Codrus,  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  common  people  of  Athens,  under  the  title 
of  Archon,  i.  370. 

Me-ga-ba'tes,  noble  Persian,  occasions  the  mis- 
carrying of  the  entei-prise  of  the  Persians 
against  Naxos,  through  jealousy  of  Aristagoras, 
i.  422. 

Me-ga-by'zus,  governor  of  Thrace  for  Darius,  oc- 
casions the  permission  that  prince  had  given 
Hystiffius  to  build  a  city  in  Thrace  to  be  revok- 
ed, i.  420;  he  sends  deputies  to  demand  earth 
and  water  of  Amynta?,  ibid.;  insolence  of  those 
deputies  at  the  court  of  Amyntas,  and  revenge 
taken  of  them  by  the  sons  of  that  prince,  ibid. 

Me-ga-by'zus,  son  of  Zopyrus,  is  one  of  the  six 
generals  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  i.  445;  disco- 
vers the  plot  formed  by  Artabanea  against  Ar- 
taxerxes, 478;  charged  with  the  war  against 
the  Egyptians,  489j   whom  he  subjects,   and 
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Me-nec'ra-tcs,  ridiculous  vauity  of  that  physi- 
cian, ii.  66. 
Me-ne-la'us,   Ptolemy's  brother,  is  defeated  by 
Demetrius,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  Salamin, 
ii.  247;  to  whom  he  surrenders  at  discretion, 
and  is  released  without  ransom,  248. 
Me-nc-la'us  supplants  his   brother    Jason,  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews,   ii.  499;  Jason  drives  him 
out  of  Jerusalem,  5U0;  reinstated  by  Antiochus, 
501. 
Me'nes,  or  Misraim,  first  king  of  Egypt,  i.  126. 
Me'non,  commands  the  Thessalian  troops  of  Cy- 
rus's army  in  the  expedition   against  his  bro- 
thLT    Artaxerxes.    i.  611;    seized  with  other 
Greek  generals  by  treachery,  and  put  to  death, 
620;  his  character,  621. 
Me-nos'ta-nes,  nephew  of  Artaxerxes  Longima- 

nus,  defeated  by  Megabyzus,  i.  490. 
Men'tor,  Rhodian,  is  sent  by  Nectanebis  into 
Phoenicia  to  support  the  rebels  there,  ii  16; 
confounded  on  the  approach  of  Ochus,  17;  h© 
puts  the  city  of  Sidon  into  that  prince's  hands, 
ibid.;  Ochus  gives  him  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  his  army  against  Egypt,  18;  Men- 
tor's actions  in  Egypt,  19;  Ochus  makes  him 
governor  of  all  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  declares 
him  generalissimo  of  all  the  troops  on  that  side, 
ibid.;  Meutor's  conduct  in  his  government, ibid. 
Me-nyl'lus  commands  the  Macedonian  garri- 
son in  Munychia,  ii.  209;  deprived  of  it  by 
Cassander,  220. 
Mer-ce-na'ries;  theirwar  with  the  Carthaginians, 

i.  184. 
Mer'ci-us,  Spaniard,  delivers  up  one  of  the  gates 
of  Syracuse  to  Marcellus  in  the  night,  ii.  677. 
Mer'cu-ry,  to  whom    Egypt  was    indebted    for 

most  of  their  arts,  i.  129. 
Merm'na-des,  race  of  kings  of  Lydia,  i.  273, 
Me-ro'dach-Bal'a-dan,  ki.-.g  of  Babylon,  sent  to 
congratulate  Hezekiah  upon  his  recovery,  i. 
260. 
Me'ro-e,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  of  her  bro- 
ther Cambyses,  i.  32f;  her  tragical  death,  ibid. 
Me-sa-ba'tes,  eunuch,  cuts  oflF  the  head  and  hand 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  i.  614;  punishment  in- 
flicted on  him  by  Parysatis,  628. 
Mes-se'ni-a,  part  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  85. 
Mes-se'ni-ans;  first  war  with  the  Lacedsemoniant 
i.  85;  whom  they  defeat  near  Ithoma,  86:  they 
submit  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  ibid.;    second 
war  with  the  Lacedemonians,  88;  are  at  first 
victorious,  ibid.;  then  defeated,  89;  and  entire- 
ly reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  Helots,  ibid.; 
reinstated  by  the  Thebans,  i.  767;  troubles  be- 
tween the  Messenians  and  Achaeans,  ii.  475; 
the  Messenians  put  Philopoemen  to  death,  476; 
subjected  by  the  Achaeans,  ibid.;  fault  of  th© 
Messenians  which  occasioned  all  their  misfor- 
tunes, i.  767. 
Mes-si'na,  or  Mes-sa'na,  city  of  Sicilj  ,  i.  174,553. 
Me-tel'lus  (L.)  consul,  commands  against  J ugur- 
tha,  i.  245;  supplanted  by  Marius,  ibid.;  eutert 
Rome  in  triumph,  246. 
Me-tel'lus,  (Q.  Caecilius)  Roman  praetor,  defeat* 
Andriscus,  ii.  573;  and  sends  him  to  Rome,  ib. 
routs  another  adventurer,   named  Alexander, 
ibid. 
Me-tho'ne,  city  of  Thrace,  destroyed  by  Philip, 
ii.  39.  .  ^  .-^ 

Me'thon,  astronomer,  counterfeits  thp  n^lAn, 

i.  553.  ,   '    / 

Met-ro-do'nis    of  Scepsis,  ambassa  lor  p  Tigra- 

nes,  ii.  705;  Mithridates  puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Met-ro-do'rus,  Athenian  painter  an'^^'^ttJ^Jsopher, 

given  to  i^railiuj  at  a  tutor  to  \x\i  »on»,ii.  554. 


promises  to  spare  their  lives,  ibid.;  in  despair 
on  seeing  the  Egyptians  put  to  death,  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  treaty,  revolts  against  Artaxerx- 
es, ibid.;  defeats  two  armies  sent  against  him, 
490;  restored  to  favour,  and  returns  to  court, 
ibid.;  Artaxerxes's  jealousy  of  Megabyzus  at  a 
hunting-match,  ibid.;  death  of  Megabyzus,  ibid. 
Meg'a-ck-s,  son  of  Alcmaeon,  puts  himself  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  factions  that  divided  Athens 
in  Solon's  time,  i.  391;  his  marriage  with  Ago- 
rista,  daughter  of  Clisthencs,  ibid.;  drives  Pi- 
sistratus  out  of  Athens,  and  soon  after  recalls 
him,  392;  he  is  obliged  to  quit  Athens,  ibid. 
Meg-a'cles,  friend  of  Pyrrhus,  ii.  290;  that  prince 
in  a  battle  gives  his  mantle  and  arms  to  Mega- 
cles,  and  disguises  himself  in  his,  291.  Mega- 
cles  is  wounded  and  unhorsed  in  the  battle,  ibid. 
Me-ga-da'tes  is  appointed  viceroy  of  Syria  by 
Tigranes,  and  governs  that  kingdom  fourteen 
years,  ii.  616;  Tigranes  calls  him  from  thence, 
709. 
Me-ga-le'as,  Philip's  general,  devotes  himself  to 
Apelles,  that  prince's  minister,  ii.  371,374;  he 
insults  Aratus,  in  concert  with  Leontius,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  a  feast,  ibid.;  Philip  imprisons 
him,  and  then  sets  him  at  liberty,  ibid.;  his  bad 
designs  against  Philip  are  discovered,  375;  he 
kills  himself  to  avoid  a  trial,  and  the  execution 
of  sentence  against  him,  376. 
Me-ga-lop'o-lis,  city  of  Arcadia,  ii.  329;  Aratus 

makes  it  enter  into  the  Achaean  league,  ibid. 
Me-ga'ra,  city  of  Achaia,  i.  372;  joins  the  Achae- 
an league,  ii.  326. 
Me-ga'ra,  name  of  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city 

of  Carthage,  i.  233. 
Me-gis'to-nes,  Lacedaemonian  captain,    is  sent  to 

the  aid  of  Argos,  where  he  is  killed,  ii.  343. 
Me-li'tus,  Athenian  orator,  accuses   Socrates,    i. 
66S;  success  of  that  accusation,  he  is  condemn- 
ed to  die,  672. 
Me'lon,  Theban,  is  appointed  Boeotarch  with  Pe- 

lopidas  and  Charon,  i.  759. 
Mem'non,  Rhodian,  reinstated  in  the  favour  of 
Ochus,  against  whom  he  had  taken  arms,  ii. 
19;  advises  Darius's  generals  from  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  80;  defends  Miletus, 
and  Halicarnassus  against  Alexander  83;  he 
transports  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  the 
island  of  Cos,  ibid.;  he  advises  Darius  to  carry 
the  war  into  Macedonia,  85;  that  prince  gives 
the  execution  of  that  enterprise  to  him,  and 
makes  him  generalissimo,  ibid.;  Memnon  be- 
sieges Myteleue,  and  dies  before  that  place, 
ibid. 
Mem'non.  Memnon's  statue  iu  Thebais:  wonders 

related  of  it,  i.  100. 
Mem'phis,  city  of  Egypt;  its  foundation,  i.  127; 
taken  by  Cambyses,    325;    and  afterwards   by 
Alexander,  ii.  115. 
Mem'phi-sis,  son  of  Physcon    and  Cleopatra,  is 
murdered  by  his  father,  cut  in  pieces,  and  sent 
to  his  mother,  ii.  606. 
Me-nan'der,  Athenian,  colleague  to  Nicias  in  Si- 
cily, i.  569;  whom  he  forces  to  engage  in  a  sea- 
fight,  in  which  he  is  worsted,  570,  &.C.;  partly 
the  cause  of  the  Athenian's  defeat  near  .^gos- 
potamos,  597. 
Me-nan'der,  comic  poet;  change  which  he  intro- 
duced into  comedy,  i.  75. 
Me-nan'der,  one  of  Alexander's  captains:  provin- 
ces that  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's  death, 
ii.  203. 
Men'des,  city  of  Egypt,  i.  621;  a  prince  of  that 
city  disputes  the  crown  with  Nectanebis,  ibid.; 
i)ut  is  defeated  by  Agesilaus,  ibid. 
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Mi-cip'sa  succeeds  his  father  Masinissa  in  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia,  i.  242,  adopts  Jugurtha 
his  nephew,  and  makes  him  co-heir  with  the 
rest  of  his  children,  ibid.;  his  death  ibid. 

Mic'y-thus,  guardian  of  the  cliildren  of  Anaxila- 
us;  prudence  of  his  administration,  515. 

Mid'i-as,  son-in-law  of  Mania,  assassinates  his 
mother-in-law  and  her  son,  in  order  to  possess 
himselfof  her  riches  and  government,  i.  b30;  he 
is  deprived  of  them  by  Dercyllidas,  ibid. 

Mi-le'tus,  city  of  Ionia,  i.  425;  cruelties  commit- 
ted there  by  Lysauder,  i.  608;  besieged  and  is 
taken  by  Alexander,  ii.  83. 

Mi'lo,  champion  of  Crotona,  defeats  the  Sybari- 
tes, i.  51S;  the  extraordinary  strength  and  vo- 
racity of  that  combatant,  52U;  and  death,  521. 

Mil-tho'cy-tes,  Thracian,  after  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa,  surrenders  himself  to  Artaxerxes,  i.  618. 

Mil-ti'a-des,  Athenian  tyrant  of  the  Thracian 
Chersbnesus,  accompanies  Darius  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Scythians,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  satisfaction  ought  to  be  made  them,  i.  419; 
an  irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  Thrace  -.bli- 
ges  him  to  abandon  the  Chersouesus,  whi- 
ther he  returns  soon  after,  420;  he  settles  at  A- 
thens,  426;  he  commands  the  army  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  gains  a  famous  victory  at  Marathon, 
over  the  Persians,  431;  moderate  reward  given 
him  by  the  Athenians,  433;  he  sets  out  with 
a  fleet  to  reduce  the  revolted  islands,  and  is 
unsuccessful  in  the  isle  of  Pharos,  ibid.;  he  is 
cited  to  take  his  trial,  and  has  a  great  fine  laid 
upon  him,  ibid.;  not  being  able  to  pay  it,  he  is 
put  in  prison,  and  dies  there,  434. 

Min'da-rus,  Spartau  admiral,  is  defeated  and  kill- 
ed in  a  battle  by  Alcibiades,  i.  586. 

Mi-ner'va,  goddess,  i.  40;  feast  at  Athens  in  ho- 
nour of  her,  ibid. 

Mines;  product  of  mines  was  the  principal  riches 
of  the  ancients,  i.  150. 

Min'is-ter;  wise  le.«sons  for  one,  i.  391,  612,  712. 

Mi'nos,  first  king  of  Crete,  i.  686;  laws  instituted 
by  him  in  his  kingdom,  337;  hatred  of  tht  Athe- 
nians for  Minos,  689;  cause  of  that  hatred,  ibid. 

Mi-nu'ci-us  (M.)  is  appointed  master  of  horse  to 
Fabius,  i.  2P8;  he  gains  a  slight  advantage  over 
the  Carthaginians  in  that  dictator's  absence, 
which  procures  him  equal  authority  with  the 
dictator,  205;  engages  with  disadvantages,  out 
of  which  Fabius  extricates  him,  ibid.;  he  ac- 
knowledges his  fault,  and  returns  to  his  obedi- 
ence, ib.;  he  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  207. 

Mis'a  el,  one  of  the  three  young  Hebrews,  pre- 
served miraculously  in  the  furnace,  i.  265. 

Mi'thras,  name  given  the  sun  by  the  Persians,  i. 
603. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  I.  king  of  Pontus,  i.  91;  that  prince 
submits  to  Alexander,  and  accompanies  him  in 
his  expeditions,  ii.  84. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  II.  king  of  Pontus,  escapes  to  avoid 
the  rage  of  Anti^onus,  i.  91. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  III.  Icing  of  Pontus,  adds  Cappado- 
cia  and  Paphlagonia  to  his  dominions,  i.  91. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  IV.  king  of  Pontus,  i.  91. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  V.  surnamed  Evergetes,  king  of 
Pontus,  aids  the  Romans  against  the  Carthagin- 
ians, i.  91;  the  Romans  reward  him  with  Phry- 
gia  Major,  ii   603;  his  death,  608. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  VI.  surnamed  Eupator,  ascends  the 
tlirone  of  Pontus,  i.  91,  ii,  603,685;  the  Romans 
take  Phrygia  from  him,  ibid.;  he  possesses 
himself  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,after  having 
expelled  their  kings,  686;  he  gives  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  kmg  of  Armenia, 
ibid.;  ©p^Ji  ruptur*  between  Mitliridates  and 


the  Romans,  687;  that  prince  gains  some  advan- 
tages  over  the  Romans,  688;  he  causes  all  the 
Romans  and  Italians  in  Asia  Minor  to  be  Mas- 
sacred in  one  day,  ibid.;  he  makes  himself 
master  of  Athens,  ibid.;  two  of  his  generals  are 
defeated  by  Sylla,  692;  and  himself  by  Fim- 
bria, 693;  his  fleet  is  also  twice  beaten,  694; 
he  has  an  interview  with  Sylla,  and  concludes 
peace  with  the  Romans,  695;  second  war  of 
the  Romans  with  Mithridates  under  Murena, 
697;  it  continues  only  three  years  ibid.;  he 
makes  a  treaty  with  Sertorius,  698;  he  pre- 
pares to  renew  the  war  with  the  Romans,  ib.; 
he  seizes  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia,  ibid  ;  the 
Romans  send  LucuUus  and  Cotta  against  him,^ 
699;  Mithridates  defeats  Cotta  by  sea  and  land, 
ibid  ;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  ibid.;  Lu- 
cuUus obliges  him  to  raise  it,  and  defeats  his 
troops,  ibid.;  he  takes  the  field  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  Lucullus,  701;  he  is  entirely  defeat- 
ed, and  obliged  to  fly,  ibid.;  he  sends  orders  to 
his  sisters  and  wives  to  die,  ibid;  he  retires 
to  Tigranes  his  son-in-law,  702;  Tigranes  sends 
him  back  into  Pontus  to  raise  troops,  705;  he 
endeavours  to  console  Tigranes  after  his  defeat, 
707;  those  two  princes  apply  in  concert  to 
raising  new  forces,  708;  they  are  defeated  by 
Lucullus,  710;  taking  advantage  of  the  misun- 
derstanding in  the  Roman  array,  he  recovers 
all  his  dominions,  711;  he  is  defeated  on  seve- 
ral occasions  by  Pompey,  713;  he  endeavours 
in  vain  to  find  an  assylum  with  Tigranes  his 
son-in-law,  714;  he  retires  into  the  Bo^phorus, 
716;  he  puts  his  son  Xyphares  to  death,  717; 
he  makes  proposals  of  peace  to  Pompey,  which 
are  rejected,  718;  he  forms  a  design  of  attack- 
ing the  Romans  in  Italy,  ibid.;  Pharnaces 
makes  the  army  revolt  against  Mithridates  who 
kills  himself,  719;  character  of  Mithridates,  ib. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  I.  king  of  the  Parthians,  defeats 
Demetrius,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  ii.  598;  he 
carries  that  prince  into  his  kingdom,  and  gives 
him  his  daughter  Rhodogunain  marriage,  ibid. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  II.  surnamed  the  Great,  ascends 
the  throne  of  Parthia,  ii.  606;  he  re-establish- 
es Antiochus  Eusebes,  615;  he  sends  an  ambas- 
sador to  Sylla  to  make  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  635;  his  death,  ibid. 

Mitb-ri-da'tes  III.  king  of  Parthia,  ii.  636;  Oro- 
des  his  brother  dethrones  and  puts  him  to  death, 
ibid. 

Mith-ri-da'tes,  Persian  lord,  boasts  of  having 
given  Cyrus  the  younger  his  mortal  wound,  i. 
614;  Parysatis  causes  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
628. 

Mith-ri-da'tes,  eunuch  and  great  chamberlain  of 
Xerxes,  makes  himself  an  accomplice  in  the 
murder  of  that  prince,  i.  478;  he  is  put  to  death 
by  the  punishment  of  the  troughs,  431. 

Mith-ri-da'tes  of  Pergamus  brings  troops  to  Cse- 
zar  in  Egypt,  ii.  729. 

Mith-ro-bar-za'nes,  favourite  of  Tigranes,  is  sent 
against  Lucullus,  ii.  705;  himself  and  his  troops 
are  cut  to  pieces,  ibid. 

Mit-y-lene,  capital  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  i.  366. 
that  city  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  534. 

Mna-sip'pus  is  sent  with  a  fleet  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  retake  Corcyra  from  the  Athenians, 
i.  761;  he  is  killed  in  battle,  ibid. 

Mna-ki'res,  king  of  the  Parthians,  ii.  6S6. 

Mne'vis,  name  of  the  ox  adored  in  Egypt,  i.  109. 

Mod'es-ty:  traces  of  it  among  the  ancients,  273; 
it  was  absolutely  neglected  at  Sparta,  i.  384. 

McE'ris  king  of  Egypt,  i.  127;  famous  lake  made 
by  him,  103. 
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Moloch,  name  given  Saturn  in  Scripture,  i.  144. 

Mo'lo  is  made  governor  of  Media  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  ii.  354;  he  makes  himself  sovereig:, 
in  his  province,  ibid.;  but  being  d«ifeated,  h.- 
kills  himself  in  despair,  356. 

Mou'ar-chy;  original  design  of  monarchy,  i.  263 
the  best  form  of  government,  i.  331. 

Mou'i-ma  of  Ionia;  Mithridates  carries  her  with 
him  in  his  train,  ii.  diS;  she  marries  that  prince, 
702;  tragical  death  of  that  princess,  ibid. 

Mon'u-raeuts  erected  by  the  ancients  for  those 
who  died  for  their  country,  i.  433,  450;  what 
kind  of  monuments  the  most  durable,  513. 

Mo-ty'a,  city  of  Sicily,  i.  160. 

Mum'mies,  of  Egypt,  i.  118. 

Mum'mi-us,  consul,  is  charged  with  the  war  in 
Achaia,  ii.  574;  defeats  the  Ach-.sans,  576;  takes 
Corinth, and  demolishes  it,  ibid.;  preserves  the 
statue  of  PhilopoeHien,577;  his  disinterestedness, 
ib.;  enters  Rome  in  triumph,  578;  goes  on  an 
embassy  into  Egypt,  Asia,  and  Greece,  600. 

Mu-re'na  commands  the  left  wing  of  Sylla's  army 
at  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  ii.  692;  Sylla,  on 
setting  cut  for  Rome,  leaves  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Asia,  696;  he  makes  war  against  Mith- 
ridates, 697;  and  is  defeated,  ibid.;  but  receives 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  ibid. 

Mu-S3e'um:  academy  of  the  leai-ned,  instituted  un- 
der that  name  at  Alexandria,  ii.  272;  descrip- 
tion of  that  building  called  Musaeum,  ibid. 

Mu-si-cau'us,  Indiau  prince,  subjected  by  Alex- 
ander, ii.  172. 

Mu'sic:  to  what  perfection  carried  by  the  an- 
cients, i.  349;  considered  by  the  Greeks  an  es- 
sential part  in  the  education  of  youth,  i.  689; 
theatre  of  music  at  Athens,  499;  prize  of  mu- 
sic instituted  at  the  feast  of  Panathena  by  Per- 
icles, i.  41. 

Myc'a-le.  promontory  of  Ionia,  where  the  Greeks 
obtain  a  famous  victory  over  the  Persians,  i.  466. 

Myc-e'nae,  city  of  Argos,  i.  369;  kings  of  Myce- 
nae, ibid. 

Myc-e-ri'nus,  king  of  Egj'pt,  i.  132;  mildness  of 
his  reign,  ibid. 

Myr'on,  Athenian  Sculptor,  i.  57, 

My-ron'i-des,  general  of  the  Athenians,  defeats 
the  Spartans  near  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  i.  496. 

Myr'to,  supposed  secoud  wife  of  Socrates,  from 
whom  he  had  much  to  suffer,  i.  659. 

Mys-cel'1-us,  Achaean  general,  founder  of  Croto- 
na,  i,  517. 

Mys'te-ries:  feasts  of  the  less  and  greater  myste- 
ries, celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Ceres 
Eleusina,  i.  43. 

N  A 

Na-har-za'nes,  general  of  the  horse  in  the  army 
of  Darius,  perpetrates  a  horrible  crime  upon 
the  person  of  that  prince,  ii.  132;  he  retires  in- 
to Hyrcania,  133;  he  surrenders  himself  to  Al- 
exander upon  his  promise,  137. 

Na'bis  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sparta,  ii.  397;  in- 
stances of  his  avarice  and  cruelty,  417,  397,  393; 
Philip  pats  Argos  into  his  hands  by  way  of  de- 
posit,417;  Nabis  declares  for  the  Romans  against 
that  prince,  ibid.;  the  Romans  declare  war 
against  him,  428;  Q.  Flaminius  marches  against 
him,  ibid.;  besieges  him  in  Sparta,  430;  obliges 
him  to  demand  peace,  and  grants  it  him  4-31; 
Nabis  breaks  the  treaty,  434;  he  is  defeated  by 
Philjpoemen,  ibid.;  and  obliged  to  shut  himself 
up  in  Sparta,  ibid.;  he  is  killed,  439. 

2^ab-o-uas'sar,  or  Bel'e-sis,  king  of  Babylon,  i. 
2^. 


Nab-o-po-Ias'sar,kiiigof  Babylon,  joins  withCyax- 
ares,  king  of  Media,  besieges  and  entirely  ruins 
Nineveh,  i.  263;  he  associates  his  son  Nebu- 
ch  donosor  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  sends 
him  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  Nechao, 
ibid.;  his  death,  ibid. 

Naph'tha,  kind  of  bitumen  very  combustible,  ii. 
125. 

Nar-a-ra'sus,  Numidian  lord,  joins  Carca  in  the 
war  with  the  mercenaries,  i.  187. 

Navy,  naval  aflfiiirs  of  the  ancients,  i.  695. 

Nau-pac'tum,  city  of  ^Etolia,  i.  356;  taken  by  Aci- 
lius,  ii.  446. 

Nox'os,  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  i.  421;  a  se- 
dition there  occasions  the  revolt  of  the  lonians 
against  Darius,  ibid. 

Ne-ap'o-lis,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Syracuse  so 
called,  i.  562. 

Ne-ar'chus,  officer  of  A iexander,surveys  the  coast 
from  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian 
gulph,  ii.  174;  he  succeeds  in  his  enterprise, 
ibid. 

Neb'u-chod-o-no'sor  I.  or  Saosdochinus,  king  of 
Nineveh,  i.  262;  attacked  byPhraortes  king  of 
the  Medes,  270;  whom  he  defeats  and  puts  to 
death,  ibid.;  sends  Holofernes,  with  a  power- 
ful army  to  revenge  him  upon  the  people  who 
had  refused  him  aid,  ibid.;  entire  defeat  of  his 
army,  271. 

Neb-u-chod-o-no'sor  II.  is  associated  in  the  em- 
pire of  Assyria  by  Nabopolassar,  i.  263;  defeats 
Nechao,  and  conquers  Syria  and  Palestine,  263; 
takes  Jerusalem,  maks  himself  master  of  it,  and 
carries  away  a  great  number  of  Jews  to  Baby- 
lon, ibid.;  reigns  alone  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  ibid.;  his  first  dream,  marches  against 
Jerusalem,  takes  it,  and  takes  away  all  its  trea- 
sures, 264;  defeats  the  army  of  Pharaoh  king 
of  Egypt,  returns  to  Jerusalem,  and  demolishes 
its  fortifications,  139,  264;  besieges  Tyre,  and 
takes  it,  265;  he  maks  himself  master  of  Egypt, 
where  he  takes  g-reat  spoila,his  second  dream, 
ibid.;  he  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  beast, 
266;  he  recovers  his  former  shape,  re-ascends 
the  throne,  and  dies,  ibid. 

Ne-cha'o,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  137;  he  undertakes 
to  open  a  communication  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Red  Sea,  ibid.;  able  navigators  by  his  or- 
der undertake  to  sail  round  Africa,  and  hap- 
pily effect  it,  ibid.;  marches  against  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Medes  to  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
gress, ibid.;  defeats  Josiah  king  of  .Judah,  who 
opposed  his  march,  ibid.;  beats  the  Babyloni- 
ans, takes  Carchemish,  and  returns  into  his 
kingdom,  ibid.;  on  his  way  he  goes  to  Jerusa- 
lem, deprives  Jehoahaz  of  the  crown,  and  gives 
it  to  Jehoiakim,  ibid.;  conquered  by  Ncbuchod- 
onosor,  who  retakes  Carchemish,  263;  his 
death,  138- 
Nec-ta-ne'bis  is  placed  by  the  revolted  Egyptians 
upon  the  throne  of  E^ypt  in  the  room  of  Tachos, 
i.  621;  he  is  supported  by  Agesilaus,  ibid.;  by 
his  aid  he  reduces  the  party  of  Mendes,  ibid  ; 
not  being  able  to  defend  himself  against  Ochus, 
he  escapes  into  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  ne- 
ver returns,  ii.  19. 
Ne-he-miah,  Jew,  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes,  ob- 
tains permission  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
rebuild  its  fortifications,  i.  491;  he  acquits  him- 
self of  his  commission  with  incredible  zeal, 
ibid. 
Ne'le-us  of  Scepsis,  to  whom  Theophrastus  had 

left  the  works  of  Aristotle,  ii.  696. 
Ne-me'a,  games  instituted  near  that  city,  i.  52. 
Ne'o-lae  brother  of  Malo  and  Alexander,  briagi 
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the  latter  the  news  of  Malo's  defeat  by  Antio- 
chus,  and  then  kills  himself  through  despair, 
ii.  356 

Ne-op-tol'e-mus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  pro- 
vinces that  fell  to  hira  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  ii.  203;  he  joins  Antipater  and  Cratcrus 
against  Perdiccas  and  Eumencs,  215;  he  march- 
es with  Craterus  against  the  latter,  ibid.;  is  kill- 
ed in  a  battle,  ibid.;  character  of  Neoptolemus, 
214. 

Ne-op-tol'e-mus,  uncle  of  Pyrrhus,  reigns  in  Epi- 
rus  in  his  nephew's  place,  i.  95;  Pyrrhus  caus- 
es him  to  be  killed,  ibid. 

Ne-op-tol'e-mus,  Greek  poet,  ii.  64. 

Ner-i-glis'sor,  conspires  against  Evilmerodach 
king  of  Assyria,  and  reigns  in  his  stead,  i.  266; 
he  makes  war  against  the  Medes,  and  is  killed 
in  a  battle,  ibid. 

Ne'ro  (C.  Claudius, j  consul,  quits  his  province, 
and  makes  haste  to  join  his  colleague,  in  order 
to  their  attacking  Asdrubal,  i.  212. 

Ne'vi-us,  Roman  officer,  surprises  Philip's  camp, 
near  Appollonia  in  the  night,  ii.  3S0. 

Ni-can'dor  is  deputed  by  the  ^tolians  to  Philip, 
ii.  434;  he  endeavours  to  engage  that  prince  to 
join  Antiochus  against  the  Romans,  ibid. 

Ni-ca'nor,  officer  in  Alexander's  army:  rash  bold- 
ness which  costs  him  his  life,  ii.  161. 

Ni-ca'nor,  Cassander's  brother,  is  put  to  death 
by  Olympiasjii.  227. 

Ni-ca'nor,  governor  of  Media,  sui^irised  in  his 
camp  by  Seleucus,  and  obliged  to  fly,  ii.  239; 
he  is  killed  in  a  battle,  249. 

Ni-ca'nor,  officer  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  poisons 
him,  ii.  353;  and  is  put  to  death  by  Achaeus,  ib. 

Ni-ca'nor,  lieutenant-general  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  marches  against  the  Jews,  and  is  de- 
feated by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  ii.  510,  511;  De- 
metrius Soter  sends  him  with  an  army  into  Ju- 
dea  to  assist  Alcimus  690;  and  is  killed  in  bat- 
tle, ibid. 

Ni— cae'a,  built  by  Alexander,  where  he  had  de- 
feated Porus,  ii.  165. 

Nic'i-as,  general  of  the  Athenians,  makes  them 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  i. 
547;  opposes  the  war  of  Sicily  in  vain,  554; 
he  is  appointed  general  with  Laraachus  ajid 
Alcibiades,  ibid.;  his  conduct  on  arriving  in 
Sicily,  55S;  after  some  expeditions,  he  forms 
the  siege  of  Syracuse,  664;  the  city  is  reduced 
to  extremities,  566;  the  arrival  of  Gylippus, 
changes  the  face  of  affairs,  ibid.;  Nicias  writes 
to  the  Athenians  the  state  of  his  condition,  and 
to  demand  a  reinforcement,  568;  two  colleagues 
are  appointed  him,  569;  they  compel  him  to 
engage  in  a  seafight,  in  which  he  is  defeated 
574;  as  is  also  his  land  army,  ibid.;  he  hazards 
another  sea-fight,  and  is  again  defeated,  674, 
575;  he  determines  to  retire  by  land,  676;  he 
is  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion,  577;  he 
is  condemned  to  die,  and  executed.,  578. 

Nic'i-as,  treasurer  to  Perseus,  throws  the  trea- 
sures of  Perseus  into  the  sea  by  his  order,  ii. 
537;  yet,  for  that  act,  he  is  i)ut  to  death,  ibid. 

Ni'co-cles,  son  of  Evago'-as  of  Salamin,  i.  781; 
his  admirable  character,  ibid. 

Ni'co-cles,  king  of  Paphos,  submits  to  Ptolemy, 
ii.  237;  he  makes  an  alliance  secretly  with  An- 
tigonus,  and  kills  himself,  ibid. 

Ni'co-cles,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  expelled hy  Aratus, 
ii.  321. 

Ni-co'ge-nes,  in  whose  house  Themistocles  re- 
sides at  iEgea,  supplies  his  guest  with  the 
means  of  going  to  the  court  of  Persia  in  safety, 
i.  482. 


Ni-co-la'us,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  refuses 
to  desert  with  Theodolus,  and  continues  to 
adhere  to  Ptuicmy  ii    359. 

Ni-co-la'us,  venerable  old  man,  pleads  in  behalf 
of  the  Athenian  generals,  i.  578. 

Ni-com'e-des  I.  kiug  of  Bithynia,  builds  Nicome- 
dia,  i.  93. 

Ni-com'e-des,  II.  sooof  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia, 
goes  to  Rome,  ii.  567;  he  kills  his  father,  who 
had  given  orders  to  kill  him,  and  reigns  in  his 
stead,  568;  sets  up  a  child  under  the  name  of 
Ariarathes,  and  causes  the  kingdom  of  Cappa- 
docia  to  be  demanded  for  him  of  the  Romans, 
653,  635;  his  death,  686. 

Ni-com'e-des,  III.  ascends  the  throne  of  Bithy- 
nia, and  is  dethroned  by  Mithridates,  but  rein- 
stated by  the  Romans,  ii.  686  &c  ;  again  ex- 
pelled by  Mithridates,  638;  Sylla  reconciles 
him  with  Mithridates,  who  restores  him  his 
dominions,  695;  Nicomedes,  ingratitude,  at  his 
death,  leaves  the  Roman  people  his  heirs,617, 
698. 

Ni'con,  athleta,  adventure  that  happened  to  his 
statue,  i.  748. 

Ni-cos'tra-tus,  of  Argos,  general  in  the  army  of 
Ochus,  in  Egypt,  ii.  18. 

Ni-cos'tra-tus,  Achaean,  deserts  the  troops  of  An- 
drosthenes,  at  Corinth,  ii.  422. 

Ni-lae'us,  son  of  Codrus,  settles  in  Asia  Minor,  i. 
372. 

Nile,  river  of  Africa;  its  sources,  i.  104;  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  ibid.;  causes  of  its  inunda- 
tion, 105;  time  that  its  inundation  continues, 
ibid.;  measure  or  depth  of  its  inundation,  ibid.; 
canals  of  the  Nile,  106;  double  prospect  occa- 
sioned by  the  Nile,  107;  canal  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  seas  by  the  Nile,  108. 

Nim'rod,  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  i.  250; 
history  confounds  him  with  hissonNinus,  ibid.; 
the  Scriptnre  places  him  very  near  Abraham, 
for  what  reason,  251- 

Nin'e-veh,  city  of  Assyria,  its  foundation,  i. 
250;  description  of  that  city,  ibid.;  kings  of 
Nineveh  260;  its  destruction,  263.         , 

Ni'nus,  king  of  Assyri.^,  often  confounded  with 
Nimrod,  i.  251;  builds  Nineveh,  ibid.;  con- 
quers the  Bactrians,  marries  Semiramis,  has  a 
son  by  her,  and  dies  soon  after,  252. 

Nin'y-as,  son  of  Ninus,  reigns  in  Assyria,  i.  258; 
effeminacy  and  sloth  of  vbat  prince,  ibid. 

Ni-toc'ris,  queen  of  Babylon,  i.  266;  inscription 
on  her  tomb,  267. 

No-am'mon,  famous  city  of  Eg'ypt,  i.  134. 

No'mi,  or  governments  of  Egypt,  i.  99. 

Nu-mid'i-ans,  people  of  Africa,  whose  principal 
force  consisted  in  cavalry,  i.  t?.25. 

Nyp'si-us,  general  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  re- 
lieves the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  closely  besieged 
by  the  Syracusans,  i.  736;  he  burns  and  plun- 
ders part  of  the  city  of  Syracusi^,  737;  Diony- 
sius drives  him  out  of  Syracuse,  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  master,  743. 

Ny'sa,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  to  be  built  by 
Bacchus,  in  honour  of  his  nurse,  ii.  159, 

Nys'sa,  sister  of  Mithridates,  falls  into  the  banda 
of  LucuUus,  ii.  701. 

OB 

0-bc'di-ence:  model  of  it  in  the  Spartan  youth, 
i.  377,  382;  means  for  obtaining  voluntajy  obe- 
ence,  i.  284. 

Ob'elisks  of  Egypt,  i.  101. 

O'cha,  sister  of  Ochus,  is  buried  alive  b^'  his 
order,  ii.  9. 
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O'chus  takes  the  name  of  Darius,  from  having 
put  a  stop  to  the  insolence  of  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
giau,  i.  405.     See  Darius  I. 

O'chus,  sou  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  marches 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army  against  Sogdiaims, 
i.  511;  whom  he  takes  and  puts  to  death,  512; 
he  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  changes 
his  name  from  Ochus  to  Darius,  ibid. — See 
Darius  Nothus. 

O'chus,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  opens  his 
way  to  the  empire  by  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther, i.  787;  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia, 
and  takes  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  ii.  10;  cru- 
elties which  he  commits,  ibid.;  successful  ex- 
pedition against  Phoenicia,  16,  &c.;  Cyprus, 
ibid,;  and  Egypt,  IS;  he  abandons  himself  to 
pleasures,  20;  poisoned  by  Bagoas,  ibid. 

Oc-ta'vi-a,  widow  of  Marcellus,  and  sister  of 
young  Csesar,  marries  Antony,  ii.  734;  she 
leaves  Rome  to  go  to  him,  and  arrives  at  Athens, 
735;  Antony  forbids  her  to  come  any  farther, 
and  she  returns  to  Rome,  ibid.;  affront  which 
she  receives  from  Antony^  737. 

Oc-ta'vi-us  (Cn.)  praetor,  commands  the  Roman 
fleet  against  Perseus,  ii.  540,  542,  544,  551; 
means  which  he  uses  to  make  that  prince  quit 
the  island  of  Samothracia,  which  was  deemed 
a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum,  551;  Perseus 
puts  himself  into  his  hands,  552;  Octavius  re- 
ceives the  honour  of  a  triumph,  558;  he  is  sent 
into  Syria  as  an  ambassador,  585;  where  he  is 
murdered,  689;  the  senate  erect  a  statue  to 
him,  ibid. 

Oc-ta'vi-us,  the  lieutenant  of  Crassus,  endeavours 
in  vain  to  console  him  for  his  defeat,  ii.  643; 
in  his  interview  with  Surena,  he  is  killed,  646. 

O-de'on,  theatre  of  music,  499. 

CE-ba'res,  Darius's  groom,  to  whom  by  address 
he.  secures  the  crown  of  Persia,  i.  331. 

CE-ba'zus,  Persian  lord,  cruelly  used  by  Darius, 
i.  417. 

O'li-gar-chy,  what  it  is,  i.  218. 

Ol-tha'ces,  king  of  Colchis,  is  subdued  by  Pora- 
pey,  and  serves  as  an  ornameutin  his  triumph, 
ii.  720. 

O-lym'pi-ads,  their  epoch,  i.  371. 

O-lym'pi-as,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  is  married 
to  king  Philip,  and  has  by  him  Alexander  the 
Great,  ii.  34;  Philip  repudiates  her,  63;  Alex- 
ander carries  her  to  Epirus,  ibid.;  Polysper- 
chon  recalls  her,  and  divides  the  government 
with  her,  2 19 J  she  causes  Aridceus  and  his  wife 
to  be  put  to  death,  227;  Cassander  besieges  her 
in  Pydna,  takes  her  prisoner,  and  puts  her  to 
death,  228. 

0-lym'pi-a,  city  of  Elis,  famous  for  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  i.  52. 

O-lym'pi-a,  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syra- 
cuse, i.  562. 

0-lym'pic,  solemn  games  of  Greece,  i  52;  ladies 
admitted  to  them,  53. 

O-lyn'thus,  city  of  Thrace,  i.  753;  the  Lacedae- 
monians declare  war  against  it,  ibid.;  it  is 
obliged  to  surrender,  755;  Olynthus,  upon  the 
point  of  being  besieged  by  Philip,  implores  aid 
of  the  Athenians,  ii.  41;  Philip  makes  himself 
master  of  that  city  by  the  treason  of  two  of  its 
citizens,  and  plunders  it,  43. 

0-mo-sic'ri-tus,  philosopher  and  historian:  Alex- 
ander deputes  him  to  the  Brachmans,  to  engage 
them  to  join  his  train,  ii.  167;  he  can  prevail 
upon  none  of  them  to  do  so,  except  Calanus,  ib. 

0-nes'i-mus  tries  to  dissuade  Perseus  from  mak- 
ing war  with  the  Romans,  quits  his  party  and 
retires  to  Rome,  ii.  538. 
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0-ni'as,  son  of  Jaddus,  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
succeeds  his  father,  ii.  217;  his  death,  263. 

0-ni'as,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  venerable  for 
his  piety,  ii.  495;  refuses  Heliodorus  the  trea- 
sures in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ibid.;  depos- 
ed by  Jason  his  brother,  497;  his  death,  499. 

0-ni'as,  son  of  the  former,  retires  into  Egypt, 
and  builds  a  temple  there  for  the  Jews,  ii.  593. 

0-no-mar-chus,  brother  of  Philomelus,  general  of 
the  Phocaeans,  takes  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  his  stead,  ii.  39;  he  is  defeated  by 
Philip,  and  killed  in  the  battle,  ibid.;  his  body 
is  fastened  to  a  gibbet,  ibid. 

0-no-mas'tes,  governor  of  Thrace  for  Philip, 
executes  the  cruel  decree  of  that  prince  against 
the  people  of  Maronea,  ii.  473. 

0-phel'las,  governor  of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  re- 
volts against  Ptolemy,  ii.  243;  he  suffers  him- 
self to  be  seduced  by  Agathocles,  and  carries 
his  troops  into  the  country  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, 243;  i.  172;  they  put  him  to  death,  ibid. 

Oph'ra,  king  of  Egypt. — See  Apries. 

Op'pi-us,  proconsul,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Mithridates,  ii.  687. 

Or'a-cles;  famous  ones  of  antiquity,  i.  47;  of  Do- 
dona,  ibid.;  of  Trophonius  in  Boeotia,  ibid.;  of 
the  Branchidae,  ibid.;  of  Clares,  ibid.;  of  Del- 
phos,  ibid.;  their  usual  character,  48:  whether 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  devils,  or  to 
the  knavery  of  man,  50. 

0-ra'tions,  funeral,  made  for  those  who  had  died 
fighting  for  their  country,  i.  524. 

Or'a-tor,  quality  most  essential  to  an  orator,  ii. 
21,  &c. 

Or'ches-tra,part  of  the  theatre  of  the  ancients,!.  77. 

Or-cho-me'nos,  plain  of  Bceotia,  where  Sylla  de- 
feated Archelaus,  ii.  693. 

0-res-tes,  son  and  successor  of  AgamomnOu,  i. 
369. 

0-res'tes,  Roman  commissary,  goes  to  Corinth, 
and  notifies  to  the  Achaeans  the  decree  of  the 
senate  for  separating  several  cities  from  their 
league,  ii.  573;  flies  to  escape  the  violence  of 
the  people,  ibid. 

0-re'tes,  governor  of  Sardis,  puts  Polycrates  to 
death,  and  seizes  the  island  of  Samos,  i.  328; 
he  is  put  to  death  by  Darius,  i.  407. 

0-ro-an'des,  of  Crete,  promises  Perseus  to  re- 
ceive him  into  his  ship,  and  embarks  part  of 
the  riches  of  that  prince,  ii.  552;  he  runs  away 
with  his  treasures,  ibid. 

0-ro-ba'sus,  is  sent  ambassador  to  Sylla  by  Ar- 
saces  king  of  Parthia,  to  make  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  ii.  6S6;  Arsaces  puts  him  to 
death  at  his  return,  ibid. 

O-ro'des,  king  of  Parthia,  ii.  636;  war  of  that 
prince  with  the  Romans  under  Crassus,  ibid.; 
Orodes,  jealous  of  Surena's  glory  by  the  de- 
feat of  Crassus,  puts  him  to  death,  647;  grief 
of  that  prince  for  the  death  of  his  son  Pacorus, 
650;  he  chooses  Phraatcs  for  his  succes$or,who 
puts  his  father  and  brothers  to  death,  ibid. 

O-ro-mas'des,  deity  adored  by  the  Persians,  i. 
356.  I 

0-ron'tes,  son-^n-law  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
commands  the  land  army  of  that  prince  in  the 
war  against  Evagoras,  i.  649;  he  accuses  Tiri- 
hasus  falsely,  ibid.;  he  terminates  the  war  with 
Evagoras,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  650;  Artaxerxes 
punishes  him  for  his  false  accusation,  652. 

0-ron'tes,  governor  of  Mysia,  joins  in  a  plot  a- 
gainst  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  then  betrays 
it,  i.  786. 

Or'phans:  the  law  of  Charoudas  in  favour  of  them, 
i.  519. 
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Or-sa'ces, old  g.'aeral,  accompanies  Pacorus  in  his 
expeditions  by  order  of  Orodes,  ii.  643;  killed 
in  battle,  ibM. 

Or-si'n.?s.  governor  of  Pasargada,  re-establishes 
good  order  throughout  the  whole  province,  ii 
175;  he  goes  to  meet  Alexander  with  magnifi- 
cent presents,  ibid.;  he  is  put  to  death  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  176. 
"Or'thi-a,  inhuman  worship  rendered  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  Diana,  i.  377. 

O-si'ris  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Mega- 
byzus,  who  generously  sends  him  back  to  Ar- 
taxerxes,  i.  490. 

Os'ta-nes,  chief  of  the  Magi, accompanies  Xerxes 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  i   466. 

Os'fra-cism,  sentence  among  the  Athenians,  by 
which  persons  were  condemned  to  banishment, 
i.  434;  an  end  put  to  it  by  the  banishment  of 
Hyperbolus,  i.  551. 

Os-y-man'di-as,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  127;  magnifi- 
cent edifices  which  he  causes  to  be  ei'ected, 
ibid.;  famous  library  founded  by  that  prince, 
■  ibid.;  his  tomb  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  gold, 
ibid.;  which  Cambyses  afterwards  took  away, 
326. 

O'ta-nes,  Persian  lord,  discovers  the  imposture 
of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  by  the  means  of  his 
daughter,  i.  330;  he  forms  a  conspiracy  against 
that  usurper,  ibid.;  re-establishes  Syloson  ty- 
rant of  Samos,  i.  410. 

Oth-ry-a'des,  Lacedaemonian,  obtains  the  victory 
for  the  Lacedaemonians,  over  the  Argives  by 
his  valour,  i.  85;  he  kills  himself  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  ibid. 

Ox-a'thres,  brother  of  Darius,  distinguishes  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  Issus,  ii.  93;  Alexander 
puts  Bessus  into  his  hands,  to  inflict  upon  that 
traitor  the  punishment  he  deserved,  144. 
Ox-ar-thes  entertains  Alexander,  and  gives  him 
Roxana  in  marriage,  ii.  154. 

Ox-y-dra'cae,  people  of  India,  their  capitol  taken 
by  Alaxander,  ii.  170:  they  submit  to  him, 
171. 

Ox-y-rin'chus,  city  of  the  lower  Thebais,  full  of 
nims  and  monks,  i.  117;  wonder  related  of  that 
city  by  the  Abbey  Fleury  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, i.  ibid. 
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Pac'o-rus;  son  of  Orodes,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
enters  Syria  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  be- 
sieges Antioch,  ii.  648;  he  raises  the  siege  of 
that  city,  and  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  ibid.;  re- 
turns into  Syria,  and  is  defeated  and  killed,  649; 

Pa'gan:  definition  of  a  pagan  by  Tertullian,  i.  485. 
See  Paganism. 

Pa'gan-ism:  general  reflection  upon  it,  i.  39;  ab- 
surdities of  it,  45;  what  the  highest  perfection 
to  be  expected  from  it  was,  i.  519. 

Pa-la- me'des,  tragedy  of  Euripides  on  the  death 
of  Socrates,  i.  677; 

La-les'tine,  province  of  Syria,  i.  39. 

Pa-les'trae,  public  schools  for  wrestling,  i.  55. 

Pa-li'ca,  city  of  Sicily,  a  temple  near  it,  famous 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  oaths  taken  there,  i.  516. 

Pal'i-sades,  difference  of  those  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  fortifying  their  camps, 
ii.  418. 

Pam'me-nes  commands  the  Theban  auxilliaries 
for  Artabazus,  by  which  he  gains  two  consider- 
able victories,  ii.  10. 

Pam'me-nes,  Athenian,  relieves  Megalopolis,  be- 
sieged by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  14. 

P«m-phyl'i-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  39. 


Pan-a-the-nae'a,  festival  of  Athens,  i.  40. 

Pan-cra'ti-um,  kind  of  combat  among  the  anci- 
ents, i.  57. 

Pan-e-ti-us,  Stoic  philosopher:  he  accompanies 
Scipio  On  his  embassy  to  the  kings  of  the  East, 
ii.  601. 

Pan'tau-chus,  ambassador  of  Perseus  to  Gentius, 
engages  that  prince  in  his  Blaster's  interest 
against  the  Romans,  ii;  543 

Pan-thae'a,  wife  of  Abradates,  is  taken  prisoner  by 
Cyrus,  i  291;  conduct  of  that  prince  in  regard 
to  her.  ibid.;  she  brings  over  her  husband  to  Cy- 
rus, ibid.;  her  discourse  with  him  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Thymbria,  293;  her  excessive 
grief  upon  the  death  of  Abradates,  301;  stabs 
herself  with  a  dagger,  and  falls  dead  upon  her 
husband,  ibid. 

Paph-'a-go'ni-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  33. 

Pa-pir'i-a,  mother  of  the  second  Scipio  Africa- 
nus:  magnificent  liberality  of  Scipio  in  regard 
to  her,  i.  2-39. 

Pap'y-rus,  an  Egyptian  plant,  description  of  it, 
i.  123. 

Par'a-lus,  last  of  the  legitimate  children  of  Per- 
icles, dies  of  the  plague,  i.  527. 

Par-a-san'ga,  Persian  measure,  i.  626. 

Parch'ment,  invention  of,  i.  123. 

Par'is,  Trojan,  returning  home  with  Helen 
whom  he  had  ravished,  is  carried  by  a  tempest 
into  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  i.  131,  132; 
Proteus,  king  of  Egypt,  obliges  him  to  leave 
Helen  with  him,  and  to  quit  Egypt,  ibid.;  Pa- 
ris returns  to  Troy,  ibid. 

Par-me'ni-o,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  in  the  expe- 
dition of  that  prince  against  the  Persians  and 
does  him  great  service,  ii.  79;  seizes  the  pass 
of  Syria,  and  makes  himself  master  of  Issus, 
90;  Alexander  confides  the  treasures  laid  up  ia 
Damascus,  and  the  keeping  of  the  prisoners  to 
him,  97;  Parmenio  advises  Alexander  to  ac- 
cept Darius's  offers,  109;  surprise  on  seeing  Al- 
exander prostrate  himself  before  the  high- 
priest  Jaddus,  110;  Alexander  causes  him  to  be 
killed  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Philotas,  142;  his  praise  143. 

Par'mys,  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  marries 
Darius,  i.  405. 

Par'ri-cide,  reasons  that  prevented  Solon  from 
making  any  law  against  that  crime,  i.  390. 

Par-the'ni-a-tae,  name  given  to  the  illegitimate 
children  of  the  Lacedaemonians;  when  grown 
up,  they  banish  themselves  from  Sparta,  and 
settle  at  Taretum  in  Italy,  i.  86. 

Par'the-on,  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  i  748; 
ii.  259. 

Par'thi-a,  country  of  the  Parthians,  province  of 
Upper  Asia,  i.  38;  beginning  of  the  empire  of 
the  Parthians,  ii.  635;  kings  of  Parthia  from 
Arsaces  I.  to  Orodes,  ibid.,  &c. 
Par-y-sa'tis,  sister  and  wife  of  Darius  Nothus,  i. 
542;  her  influence  over  her  husband,  589;  affec- 
tion of  Parysatis  for  her  son  Cyrus,  600;  602; 
she  obtains  pardon  of  Artaxerxes  for  him,  and 
causes  him  to  be  sent  back  to  his  government, 
ibid.;  cruelty  and  jealousy  of  Parysatis,  627; 
poisons  Statira,  623;  Artaxerxes  confines  her 
in  Babylon,  ibid. 
Pa-sar'ga-da,city  of  Persia,  submits  to  Alexander, 
ii.  131. 

Pa-ter'be-nis,  officer  of  Apries,  not  having  been 
able  to  seize  Amasis,  in  the  midst  of  the  revolt- 
ed Egyptians,  is  treated  in  the  most  cruel  man- 
ner by  that  prince,  i.  140. 
Pa-tisi-thes,  chief  of  the  Magi,  places  his bro- 
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ther  Smerdes  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  i.  3*29; 
he  is  Ic^Ued  with  his  brother,  331. 
Pa-troc'ius,  governor  of  Babylon,  abandons  it  up- 
on the  approach  of  Demetrius,  and  retires  into 
the  raarshes,  ii.  240. 
Pa-troc'lus  commands  the  fleet  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Athenians,  ii.   306;  he  causes   Sotades  the 
satiric  poet  to  be  put  to  death,  ibid. 
Pa'tron,  general  of  the  Greeks,  advises  Darius  in 

vain  to  let  them  be  his  guard,  ii.  132. 
Pau'lus  ^-E-mil'i-us.     See  ^Emilius. 
Pau-san'i-as,  king  of  Lacedasmon,  commands  the 
Greeks  jointly  with  Aristides,  at  the  battle  of 
Plataeae,  i.  462,  his  pride  loses  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians the  command,  472;   his  secret  conspiracy 
with  the   Persians  discovered,  ibid.;  and  pu- 
nished. 473. 
Pau-san'i-as,   king  of  Sparta,   commands  at  the 
siege  of  Athens,  i.  59S;  he  obtains  peace  for  the 
Athenians,  606;  he  neglects  to  join  Lysander, 
and  is  summoned  to  appear,  but  refuses,  and  is 
condemned  to  die,  641;  he  retires  to  Tegaea, 
and  dies  there,  ibid. 
Pau-san'i-as,  Macedonian  prince,  possesses  him- 
self of  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  ii.  30;  he  is  de- 
throned by  Iphicrates,  ibid. 
Pau-san'i-as,  young  Macedonian  lord,  cannot  ob- 
tain satisfaction  of  Philip  for  an  insult  which  he 
had  received  from  Attains,  assassinates  Philip 
in  revenge,  and  is  torn  to  pieces  upon  the  spot, 
ii.  64. 
Pau-sis'tra-tus,  commander  of  the  Rhodian  fleet, 

defeated  by  Polyxenides,  and  killed,  il.  448. 
Pe-las'gus  teaches  the  first  Greeks  to  live  upon 

acorns,  i.  368. 
Pel'la,  capital  of  Macedonia,  famous  for  the  birth 

of  Philip  and  Alexander,  ii.  29. 
Pe-lop'i-das,  Thebian:  his  character,  i.  755;  his 
friendship  with  Epaminondas,  ibid.;  he  aban- 
dons Thebes,  and  retires  to  Athens,  754;  forms 
the  design  of  reinstating  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try, 756;  elected  Boeotarch,  759;  drives  the  gar- 
rison out  of  the  citadel,  ibid.;   he  causes  the 
Athenians  to  declare  for  the  Thebans,  ibid., 
&c.;  he  gains  an  advantage  over  the  Lacedae- 
monians near  Tegyra,  761;  commands  the  sa- 
cred battalion  at  Luctra,  763;  he,  with  Epam- 
inondas, ravages  Laconia,  and  advances  to  the 
gates  of  Sparta,  at  his  return  he  is  accused  and  , 
acquitted,  766,  768;  he  is  sent  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Persia,  and  his  credit  with  Ar-  j 
taxerxes,  769;  Pelopidas  marches  againsi  Alex- 
ander, tyrant  of  Pherae,and  reduces  him,  771- 
he  goes  to  Macedonia  to  appease  tie  trouble?  of 
that  court,  and  brings  away  Philip  as  a  hoswge, 
idid.  ii.  30;  he  returns  into  Thessaly,  ibid.;  he 
is  seized  and  made  prisoner  by  treachery,  772; 
he  animates  Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander,  against 
her  husband,  772,773;  he  is  delivered  by  Epam- 
inondas, 773,  774;   Pelopidas  marches   against 
the  tyrant   gains  a  victory  over  him  and  is  kil- 
led in  the  battle,  774;  singular  honom-s  paid  to 
his  memory,  ibid. 
Pe-lop'i-das  sent  ambassador  by  Mithridates  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  of  the  Romans,  and  to  declare 
war  against  them  in  case  of  a  refusal,  ii.  636. 
Pe-lo-pon-ne'sus,  south  part  of  Greece,  now  call- 
ed the  Morea,  i.  366;    Peloponnesian  war,  i. 

521. 
Pe'lops  gives  his  name  to  Peloponnesus,  i.  359. 
Pe-lu'si-um,  the  key  of  Egypt,  i.  108. 
Pen'sions,  manner  of  giving  them  in  Persia,  i. 

342.  .     .  ^        ^        , 

Pen-ta-co-si-o-me-dim'ni,  citizens  of  the  fijst  class 
at  Athens,  i.  690. 
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Pe:i-tath'luni,  asson.blage  of  several  agonistic  ex" 

crcisys  among  the  Greek,  i.  67. 
Pcn'thi-ius,   sou   of    Orestes,  reigns  at  Mycena 

with  his  brother  Tissamcncs,  i.  370. 
Peo'ple,  description  and  character  of  the  people, 

i.  493,  ii.  12,  221,563. 
Per-dic'cas,  son  of  Amyntas  IL  made  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia by  Pelopidas,  i.  711,  ii.  30;  he  is  killed 
in  a  battle  against  the  Illyrians,  i.  771. 
Per-dic'cas,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  receives 
that  prince's  ring  a  moment  before  his  death, 
ii.  166,  202;  provinces  which  fell  to  him,  203; 
appointed  guardian  of  Aridaeus,  and  regent  of 
the  empire,  il'id  ;  puts  Statira,  Alexander's 
widow,  to  death,  204;  quells  the  revolt  of  the 
Greeks  in  A.sia,  ibid.;  puts  Eumenes  in  posses- 
sion of  Cappadocia,  213;  marries  Cleopatra, 
Alexander's  sister  ibid.;  his  unfortunate  expe- 
dition into  Effypt,  214,  where  he  is  killed, 
216.  "^^^ 

Per'ga-mus,  city  of  Great  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor, 
i.  38;  its  kings,  93,  94;  it  becomes  a  Roman 
province,  226. 
Pe-ri-an'der,  Icing  of  Corinth,  one  of  the   seven 

sages,  i.  371,  401. 
Per'i-cies,  Athenian,  his  ['extraction,  i.  492;  his 
education,  ibid.;  care  that  he  takes  to  cultivate 
his  mind  by  the   study  of  the   sciences,  an*  of 
exercising  himself  in   eloquence,  493;   aieans 
that  he  employs  for  gaining  the  favoi*  of  the 
people,  ibid.;  reduces  the  power  of  ^he  Areo- 
pagus, 495;  Thucydides  is  opposed'*^  him, 498; 
he  adorns  Athens  with   magnifi-^/^t  buildings, 
499;  envied  by  the  Athenian'  lo^d-;  justihes 
himself  and  causes  Thucyd -p^  to  be  banished, 
60;  he  changes  his  condu^  ""  respect  to  the 
people,  ibid.;  his  grea^  authority,  ibid.;  his 

disinterestedness,  501'«^P«^'i^t'O"^  ^n/^"v^^" 
into    the    Thracian -^^rsonesus,   503;    about 

Peloponnesus,  ibid'  ^S^^"^|  5'-^^^?.'  '^'^'^  ^.^ 
reduces    the   Sa^'^"^'   f '^    demolishes  their 
walls,  504;  cau'^  ^\^  ^"^ }l^  granted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Corcvf  against  the  Corinthians,  ibid.; 
troubles  ^iv'^  ^^^  ^^  ^"®  enemies,  507;  deter- 
mines thf '^^^^"^ans  to  enter  into  a  war  with 
the  Lac'^^^^^^'ans,  509;  and  to   shut  them- 
selves P  """ithin  their  walls,  522;  he  prevents 
jjjgjj-^rom  taking  the  field,  while  their  lands 
are^avaged,  523;  he  makes  the  funeral  oration 
I      f^rihe  Athenians  killed  during  the  cajnpaigu, 
o24;  he  is  divested  of  the  command,  and  fined, 
I     527;  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  son,  ibid.;  the 
Athenians  reinstates  him,  523;  and  permits  him 
to  enrol  his   illegitimate   son   among  the  citi- 
zens, 529;  death  of  Pericles,  ibid.;  his  praise, 
ibid. 
Per'i-cles,  son  of  the  former,  one  of  the  Atheni- 
an generals  who  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians 
near  the  island  Arginusae,  is  condemned  with 
his  colleagues  to  die,  i.  592,  594. 
Pe-rin'thus,  besieged   by  Philip,   and  saved  by 

Phocion,  ii.  53. 
Per'ju-ry:  punishaient  of  that  crime  among  the 

Eg.vptians,  i.  112. 
Per  pen'na,  Roman  ambassador  to  Gentius,  is  im- 
prisoned, ii.   543,  544;   delivered  by   Anicius, 
and  sent  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  his  victory, 
ibid.;   when  consul,  defeats  Aristonichus   and 
takes  him  prisoner,   603;  he  dies  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  ibid. 
Per'.'c-us,  first  king  of  Mycense,  i.  369. 
Per'sc-us,  sou  of  Philip,  last  king  of  Macedonia, 
conspires  agiust  his  brother  Dv:raetrius,  and  ac 
cuses  him  to  Philip,  ii.   484;  Sac;  his  speech 
ao^ainst  his  brother,  486,  removes  from  court  to 
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avoid  his  father's  indignation,  494;  takes  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  Macedonia  after  his  fa- 
ther's death,  495;   puts  Antigonus,  whom  his 
father  had  chosen  his  successor,  to  death,  519; 
he  prepares  for  war  with  the  Romans,  520;  he 
endeavours  to  gain  allies,  ibid.;  he  tries  in  vain 
to  bring  over  tlie  Achreans,  ibid.;  the  Romans 
are  informed  of  his  secret  measui-es,  521;  Eume- 
nes  confirms  them  concerning  his  proceedings, 
ibid.;  Pei'seus  endeavours  to  rid  himself  of  that 
prince,  fii'st  by  assassination,  522;  and    after- 
wards by  poison,  523;  I'upture  between  him  and 
the    Romans,  ibid.;  interview  with  Marcius, 
525;  war  declared  in  form,  528;  Perseus  advan- 
ces with  his  troops  near  the  river  Teneus,  529; 
battle  of  the  cavahy,  in  which  he  is  victor,  but 
makes  an  ill  use  of  it,  530;  makes  proposals  of 
peace  which  are  rejected,  533;  he  takes  fright 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  consul  Marcius  in  Ma- 
cedonia, and  leaves  him  the  passage  open,  536; 
he  resumes  courage  soon  after,  537;  solicits  aid 
on  all  sides,  542;   his  avarice  loses  him  consid- 
erable succours,  T43;  he  is  entirely  defeated  by 
Paulus  ^Emilius  at  Pydna,  549,  &c.;  taken  pris- 
oner with  his  children,  552;  and  serves  as  an 
ornament  in  the  triumph  of  Paulus  ^milius, 
557;  death  of  Perseus,  558. 
?er-sep'o-lis,  capital  of  Persia,  taken  byAlexan- 
•^^r,  who  bums  the  palace  in  a  drunken  frolic, 
ii.  1 30. 
Per'si-i^  province  of  Asia,  i.  38;  foimdation  of 
the  Persian  empire  by  Cyrus,  315;  kings  who 
reigned  i.  Persia:  Cyrus, ibid.;  Cambyses,324; 
Smerdis  tU  Magian,  329;  Darius  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  405;  Vgpxes,  437;   Artaxerxes  Longi- 
?ianus,  482;  ■S.t.^es,  512;  Sogdianus,  ibid.;  Dar- 
ius fNothus,  ibia.   Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  601; 
Ochus,u.    9;    Arse     20;    Darius   Codomanus, 
ibid.;  destruction  by  \iexander,  133;  with  the 
vices  which  occasiom,   ^^^^  ^^^y^^^  ^^^^  ruin, 
ibid.;   1.  3o9,361,787,  .^      manners  and  cus- 
toms  of  the  Persians  332;  ^^cation  of  the  Per- 
sians in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  ,2;  government  of 
the  Persians  o32;  form  of  it  .onarchial,  ibid.; 
coronatiau  of  their  kings,  601;,,^^  ^^^      -^  to 
them  332;  manner  of  educating  i^^^.  children 
333;  public  council,  ibid.;  adminisi  ^j^^j^pf  j^gl 
tice,  335;  attention  to  provinces,  33/,^jjygj^tjQjj 
of  posts  and  couriers,  339;  care  of  their-.^ances 
341;  of  war,  342;  entrance  into  the  troops^^j^j^j  ' 
arms  of  the  Persians,  342;  their  chariots  aiy^g'^ 
with  scythes,  ibid.;  military  discipline  of  u^j 
Persians,  344; -their  order  of  battle,  ibid.;  man- 
ner of  going  to  battle,  613;  quality  of  the  Per- 
sians troops  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  after  that 
prince,  298,  347;  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Per- 
sians, 348;  their  religion,  354;  their  marriages 
and  burials,  357. 
Pe'tal-ism,  a  kind  of  sentence  established  at  Sy- 
racuse, i.  516. 
Pe'tra,  strong  place  in  the  Nabathaean  Arabia,  i. 

631. 
Pe'tra  Ox-i-a'na,  inaccessible  rock,  ii.  149;  taken 

by  Alexander,  150. 
Peu-ces'tes,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  distin- 
guishes himself  at  the  siege  of  Oxydracae  ii. 
170;  provinces  which  fell  to  him  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  203;  he  opposes  the  progress  of 
Pithon,  and  drives  him  out  of  Media,  227. 
Pha-lan'thus,  general  of  the  Spartans  called  Par- 

theniatae;  settles  them  at  Terentum,  i.  86. 
Pha'lanx,  Macedonian,  description  of  it,  ii.  34, 
Pha-la'ris,  his  bull  taken  at  the  siege  of  Agrigeu- 

tum,  and  sent  to  Carthage,  i.  163. 
Pha-i«'cu3  is  uppointcd  general  of  tho  Phocaans 
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during  the  sacred  war,   in  the  room  of  Phayl- 
lus,  ii.  39;  he  pillages  the  temple  oi  Delphoa, 
as  the  other  had  done  and  is  deposed,  ibid. 
Pha-le'rus,  part  of  Athens,  i.  469. 
Pha-mae'us,  general  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry, 
dares  not  take  the  field  when  Scipio  is  to  sup- 
port the  foragers,  i.  233;  he  goes  over  to  the 
Romans,  ibid. 
Pha'nes  of  Hallicamassus,  general  of  the  Greek 
auxiliaries  in  the  army  of  Amasis,  goes  over 
upon  some  discontent,  to  Cambyses,  i.  324;  the 
Greeks  in  the  king  of  Egypt's  service,  murder 
his  children,  and  in  presence  of  the  two  armies 
drink  their  blood,  325. 
Pha'ra-oh,  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
i.  128;  one  of  them  gives  his  daughter  to  Solo- 
mon in  marriage,  133. 
Phar'i-sees,  powerful  sect  in  Judea,  ii.  611;  per- 
secution of  Alexander  Jannseus  and  his  party  by 
the  Pharisees,  620,  628;  end  of  that  persecu- 
tion, 629; 
Phav-na-ba'sus,  governor  of  Asia,  and  general  of 
the  troops  of  Darius  and  Artaxerxes,  kings  of 
Persia,  aids  the    Lacedaemonians   against  the 
Athenians,  i.  585;  he  makes  peace  with  the 
latter,  586;  he  sends  complaints  against  Lysan- 
der  to  Sparta,  608;  his  whole  province  is  ra- 
vaged by  Agesilaus,  639;  interview  of  Agesilaus 
and  Pharnabasus,  ibid.;  the  latter  charged  by 
Artaxerxes  with  the  war  against  Egypt,  782; 
the  enterprise  miscarries  through  his  fault,  783. 
Phar'na-ces,  revolts  against  his  father,  Mithrida- 
tes,  and  is  elected  king  in  his  stead,  ii.  719; 
declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  720; 
driven  out  of  Poutus  by  Coesar,  731. 
Phar-na'ci-as,  eunuch  of  Xerxes  II.  supplies  Sog- 
dianus with  the  means  for  assassinating  that 
prince,  i.  541. 
Pha'ros,  its  famous  tower,  or  light  house,  ii.  "71. 
Pha'sa-el,  brother  of  Herod,  made  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  ii.  632;  being  taken  by  the  Parthi- 
ans  and  put  in  irons,  he  kills  himself,  ibid. 
Phayl'lus,  general  of   the  Phocseans,  during  the 
sacred  war,  plunders  the  temple  of  Delphos, 
to  defray  the  expenses  thereof,  ii.  39;  his  death, 
ibid. 
Phayl'lus,  of  Crotona,  his  love  for  the  Greeks, 

and  valour,  ii.  124. 
Phe'bi-das,  Lacedaemonian,  sets  out  from  Sparta, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  against  Olyn- 
thus,  i.  754;  he  seizes  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by 
fra\id,  ibid.;  he  is  deprived  of  the  command, 
and  fined,  755. 
^he-dy'ma,  daughter  of  Otanes,  and  wife  of  Smer- 
3is  the  Marian,  discovers  that  usurper's  impoi 
ture,  i.  330;  aud  after  his  death  marries  Darius» 
i.  405. 
Phe-nic'i-a  or  Phoe-nic'i-a,  province  of  Syria,  i. 

39;  revolts  against  Ochys,  ii.  16. 
Phe-reu-da'tes,  governor  of  Egypt  for  Ochus.  ii, 

19. 
Phc'ron,  king  of  Eg}-pt.  i.   131;  action  of  that 

prince  against  the  Nile,  ibid. 
Phid'i-as,   famous  statuary,  has  the  direction  of 
the  public  buildings  at  Athens,  i.  449;  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Athenians  to  him,  507 
Phi'la,  Antipater's  daughter,  wife  toCraterus,  ii» 
211;  and  after  to  Demetriu  iPoliorcetes,  247; 
she  kills  herself  with  poison,  269;  praise  of  that 
princess, 211. 
Phi'la,  daughter  of  Seleucus,  marries  Antiochiw 

Gonatus,  ii.  286. 
Phil-a-del'phus,  name  given  ironically  to  Ptole- 
my II.  king  of  Elgy pt,  ii.  271.    See  Ptolemy: 
Philadelphui. 
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Phi-Iai'ni,  t\vo  brothers,  citizens  of  Carthage,  sa- 
crifice their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  country, 
i.  157;  the  Carthaginians  out  of  gratitude,  con- 
secratetwo  altars  to  them,  ibid. 
Phi-l;e'ni-as,  Lacedasraonian,  accompanies  Hanni- 
bal   in  his  expeditions,  and  composes  the  his- 
tory of  that  captain,  i.  224. 
Phi-lam'raon,  assassinates  Arsinoe.  wife  of  Ptole- 
my Philopator,  363;  for  which  he  is  beaten  to 
death  with  staves,  by  the  ladies  of  honour  to 
that  princess,  ii.  402. 
Phi-le'mon,  comic  poet,  preferred  by  the  Greeks 

to  Menaader,  in  his  own  life  time,  i.  76. 
Phi-le'ter-es,  founder  of  the    kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus,  i.  93,    ii.  307;  means   which  he  uses  for 
supporting  himself  in  that  kingdom,  ibid. 
Phil'i-das,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  the  ty- 
rant of  Thebes,  finds  means  to    be  made  their 
secretary,  i.    757;    on  the  day  fixed,  he  gives 
the  tyrant  a  supper,  ibid.;  and  they  are  killed 
at  his  house,  758,  759. 
Phil'ip,  son  of  Amyntas  II   king  of  Macedonia; 
his  birth,  ii.  29;  Pelopidas  carries  him  to  The- 
bes as  a  hostage,  i.    771,    ii.  30;  he  flies  from 
Thebes  into  Macedonia,  and  is  placed  upon  the 
throne,  31;  commencement  of  his  reign,  ibid.; 
he  makes  a  cautious  peace  with  the  Athenians, 
ibid.;  his  first   conquests,  33;  birth  of  Alexan- 
der, 34,  Philip's  care   of  his  education,  ibid.; 
he   endeavours   to   subject   Thrace,  and  takes 
Methone,  at  the  siege  of  which  place  he  loses 
au  eye,    33;    he  conciliates  the  amity  of  the 
Thessalians,  and  expels  their   tyrants,  39;  he 
endeavours  to  seize  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  in 
vain,  ibid.;  he  takes  the  city  of  Olynthus,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  Athenians  to 
prevent   it,   43;    lie   declares  for  the  Thebans 
against  the  Phocaeans,  and  begins  in  that  manner 
to  share  in  the    sacred  war,  44;  he  lulls   the 
Athenians  with  a  false  peace  and  false  promis- 
es; ibid.;  he  seizes  Thermopylae,  reduces  the 
Phocaeans,  and  terminates  the  sacred  war,  46, 
47;  he  causes    himself  to  be  admitted  into  the 
counsel  of  the   Amphictyons,    ibid;  on  his  re- 
turn into    Macedonia,  he   pushes  his   conquest 
into  Illyrium  and  Thrace,  ibid.;  he  enters  into 
a  league  with  the  Thebans,  Argives,  and  Mes- 
senians,  for  attacking  Peloponnesus  with  their 
joint  forces,  49;  Athens,  declaring  for  the   La- 
cedaemonians, breaks   that  league,  50;    Philip 
makes  an  attempt  uiion  Euboea,  ibid.;  Phocion 
drives  him  out  of  that  island,  51;  Philip  forms 
the  siege  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  5;>;  Pho- 
cion obliges  him  to  raise  both  these  sieges,  54; 
Philip  subjects  Atheas,  king  of  the  Scythians, 
and  the  Triballi,  people  of  Moesia,  55;  by  his 
intrigue  he  causes  himself  to  be  declared  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  Greeks,  in   the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  ibid.;  he  seizes  Elatsea,  57;  the 
Athenians   and   Thebans   enter  into  a  league 
against  him,  59;  he  makes  proposals  of  peace, 
which  are  rejected  by   the  advice  of  Demos- 
thenes,   ibid  ;    battle  of  Chaeronia,   in   which 
Philip  gains  a  great  victory,  60;  Philip,  in  the 
council  of  the  Amphictyons,  causes  himself  to 
be  declared  general  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
Persians,   and  prepares  for    that  great  expedi- 
tion, 63;  domestic  troubles  in  his  family,  ibid.; 
he  repudiates  Olympias,  and    marries  another 
wife,  ibid.;  he  celebrates  the  nuptials  of  Cleo- 
patra, his  daughter,   with  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  and  is  killed  in  the  midst  of  them,  64; 
memorable  actions  and  sayings  of  Philip,  65; 
good  and  bad  characters  of  that  prince,  65, 
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Phil'ip,  son  of  Demetrius,  ascends  the  throne  o 
Macedonia,  ii.  350;  his  affection  for  Aratus, 
364;  he  takes  upon  him  the  defence  of  the 
Achaeaus  against  the  ^tolians,  ibid  ;  different 
expeditions  of  Philip  against  the  rnemics  of 
the  Achaeaus,  36S;  strange  abuse  that  Apelles 
his  minister  makes  of  his  confidence,  369;  ir- 
ruption of  Philip  into  JEtolia,  371;  he  takes 
Thermae  by  surprise,  372;  excesses  committed 
there  by  his  soldiers,  ibid.;  prudence  which 
he  shows  in  his  retreat  373;  trouble  in  his 
camp,  and  punishment  of  the  authors  of  them, 
374;  irruption  of  Philip  into  Laccnia,  ibid.; 
new  intrigue  of  tlie  conspirators,  375;  their 
punishment,  376:  Philip  takes  Thebes  of  Phthi- 
otis  from  the  ^Etolians,  and  concludes  a  peace 
with  them,  377;  he  concludes  a  treaty  with 
Hannibal,  379;  he  makes  preparations  for  car- 
rying the  war  into  Italy,  ibid.;  he  is  surprised 
and  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  ApoUonia,  380; 
his  change  of  conduct,  bad  faith,  and  irregulari- 
ties, ibid.;  he  causes  Aratus  to  be  poisoned, 
3S1;  he  makes  himself  master  of  the  city  and 
castle  of  Lissus,  382;  he  gains  several  advan- 
tages over  the  ^Etolians,  384;  he  is  repulsed 
near  the  city  of  Elis,  ibid.;  different  actions  of 
Philip  against  Sulpitius,  388,  &c.;    he  makes 

fteace  with  the  Romans,  398;  he  enters  into  a 
eague  with  Antiochus,  for  invading  the  domi- 
nions of  Ptolemy  Epiphancs,  ii.  402;  bad  suc- 
cess of  Philip  against  Attains  and  the  Rhodians, 
ibid.;  this  cruel  treatment  of  the   Cianians, 
ibid.;  he  besieges  and  takes  Abydos,  403;  he 
ravages  Attica,  405;  the    Romans  declare  war 
against  him,  406;    he   makes  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt against  Athens,  ibid.;  he  endeavours  to 
bring  over  the  ^tolians  into  his  party,  408;  he 
is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Sulpitius,  409;  he  ia 
reduced  to  abandon  the  defiles  along  the  Aspus, 
412;  ineff"ectual  interviews  of  Philip  with  Fla- 
mininus,  concerning  peace,  416;  he  is  defeated 
by  Flamiuinus  near  Scotusa  and  Cynoscephale 
in  Thessaly,  420,  421;  the  Romans  grant  him 
a  peace,  423;  Philip  aids  Quintius  against  Na- 
bis,  428;  his  conduct  to  Scipio,  44S;  Philip's 
causes  of  discontent  from  the  Romans,  470;  the 
Romans  order  him  to  evacuate   the   cities  of 
Thrace,  473;  he  discharges  his  revenge   upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Maron^ea,  ibid.;  he  sends  his 
son  Demetrius  on  an  embassy   to  Rome,  ibid.; 
complaints  against   Philip  sent  to  Rome,  482; 
the  Romans  send  back^his  son  with  ambassa- 
dors, ibid.;  Philip  prepares  to  renew  the  war 
with  the  Romans,  483;  plots  of  Perseus  against 
Demetrius,  484;  he  accuses  him  to  Philip,  485; 
upon  a  new  accusation  Philip  causes  Demetrius 
to  be  put  to  death,  493;  he  discovers  his  inno- 
cence some  time  after,  and  the  guilt  of  Perseus, 
ibid.;  while  he   meditates   the    punishment  of 
the  latter,  he  dies,  495. 
Phil'ip  pretends  to   be   the.  son  of  Perseus,  and 
seizes  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  ii.  571;  he 
is  defeated  and  killed  by  Tremellius,  573. 
Phil'ip,   one  of  Alexander's  captains:  proyincet 
that  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's  death,  ii.  203. 
Phil'ip.  in  concert   with   his  brother  Antiochus, 
destroys    the    city  of  Mopsuestia,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  brother  Seleucus,  ii.  615;  ho 
reigns  in  Syria  with   his   brother  Demetrius, 
after   having   driven   out   Eusebes,   ibid.;    his 
death,  ibid. 
Phil'ip,  Phrygian,  made  governor  of  Judea  by 

Epiphanes,  ii.  501. 
Phil'ip,  favourite  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  mad© 
gtiardian  to  his  son  Antiochiis  Eupator,  and  r«- 
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o-ent  of  Syria,  ii.  513;  Lysias  usurps  that  em- 
ployment, and  Philip  retires  into  Egypt,  58o. 
Phil'ip,  of  Acarnania,  physician,  known  from  the 
sahitary  draught  which  he  gave  Alexander,  ii. 
86.  ^  .,      ^ 

Phi-lis'cus,  sent  hy  Artaxerxes  to  reconcile  the 

states  of  Greece,  i.  769. 
Phi-lis'tus,  the  historian  of  Syracuse,  pays  a  fine 
for  Dionysius,  i.  705;  who  hauishes  him,  721; 
he  is  recalled  by  Dionysius  the  Younger,  727; 
his  death,  735. 
Phiro-cles,  Macedonian,  devoted  to   Perseus,  is 
sent  by  Philip  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  ii.  492; 
at  his  return  he  delivers  a  forged  letter  to  that 
prince,    under   the    counterfeited    seal   of  T. 
Quintius,  which  occasions  the  death  of  Demet- 
rius, 493;  Philip  causes  him  to  be  seized  and 
brou«-ht  to  trial,  in   which  he  is  condemned  to 
death,  494. 
Phil'o-cles,  Athenian  general,  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  Lysander,  i.  59S;  he  is  put  to  death, 
ibid. 
Phil-o-me'lus,  general  of  the  Phocsans,  sets  them 
against  the  decree  of  the  Amphyctions,  and  de- 
termines them  to  take  arms,  ii.  37;  he  makes 
himself  master  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  and 
takes  the  riches  of  it  to  pay  his  troops,  ibid.; 
being  defeated  in  a  battle,  he  throws  himself 
headlong  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  38. 
Phi-lon'i-des,  runner  of  Alexander  the  Great,  fa- 
mous for  his  swiftness,  i.  59. 
Phi-lo-pce'meu   Mcgalopolitan,    determines    his 
citizens  to  reject  the  offers  of  Cleomenes,  ii. 
344,  347;  he  signalizes  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Selasia,    348;  he    distinguishes  himself  in  the  I 
battle  near  the  city  of  Elis,  3S4;  his  education, 
and  his  great  qualities,  ibid.,  &c.;  he  is  elect- 
ed general  of  the  horse  by  the  Achaeans,  386; 
he  reforms  the  Achaean  troops,  387;  he  is  elect- 
ed  captain  general   of  the  Achsans,  394;  he 
gains  a  famous  victory  over  Machanidas,  tyrant 
of  Sparta,  and  kills  him  in  the  battle,  396;  the 
Achaeans   erect  him  a   statue,  ibid.;   honours 
which  he  receives  in  the  assembly  at  the  Ne- 
mean  games,  ibid.;  Philopoemen  is  defeated  at 
sea  by  the  tyrant  Nabis,  ii.  437;  he  gains  a  fa- 
mous victory  over  that  tyrant  near  Sparta,  ib.; 
after  the  death  of  Nabis  he  seizes  Sparta,  and 
obliges   that  city   to  enter   into  the  Achaean 
league,  439;  he   refuses  the  presents  offered 
him  by  the  Spartans,  440;  he  secretly  favours 
the  Spartan  exiles,  and  causes  war  to  be  de- 
clared against  that  city,  463;  he  makes  himself 
master  of  Sparta,  and  reinstates  the  exiles,  ib.; 
he  attacks  INIessene,  and  is  taken  prisoner,  476; 
the  Messenians  put  him  to  death,  ibid.;  honours 
paid  to  his  memory,  476,  477;  trial  of  Philopce- 
men  after  his  death,  477,  577. 
Phi-lo'tas,  son  of  Parmcnio,  commands  a  body  of 
horse  in  Alexander's  expedition  against  Per- 
sia, ii.  79;  the  pretended  conspiracy  for  which 
he  is  put  to  death,  141,  142 
Phi-lo'tas,  governor  of  Asia,  put  to  death  by  Pi- 

t  hon,  ii.  227.  ■ 

Phi-lox'c-nus,  poet,  favourite  of  Dionysius  the 

tyrant;  his  generous  freedom,  i.  720. 
Phi-lox'e-nus,  Macedonian,  seizes  Harpalus,  and 

causes  him  to  be  tried,  ii.  179. 
Pho  cae'a,  city  of  Ionia,  condemned  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  the  Romans,  ii.  603;  the  Marseillians, 
originally  descended  from  that  city,  obtain  par- 
don for  it,  ibid. 
Pho'cis,  part  of  Greece,  i.  553;  it  is  ravaged  by 
Xerxes,  ii.  452;  the  Lacedaemonians  deprive 
the  people  of  Phocis  of  the  custody  of  the  tem- 


ple of  Delphos,  503;  Pericles  restores  it  to 
them,  ibid.:  the  Phocaans  till  the  ground  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  and  are  charged  with  sa- 
crilege, and  fined,  ii.  37;  they  take,  up  arms 
against  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  ibid.; 
the  latter  make  war  against  the  Phocaeans,  ibid. 
Philip  reduces  them,  47. 
Pho'ci-on,  general  of  the  Athenians,  drives  Philip 
out  of  the  Hellespont,  and  makes  that  prince 
raise  the  siege  of  Porinthus  and  Byzantium, ii. 
54;  he  rejects  the  offers  of  Harpalus,  178;  he 
endeavours  in  vain  to  prevent  the  Athenians 
from  engaging  in  the  Lamian  war,  205;  he  is 
condemned  to  die  by  the  Athenians,  220;  his 
body  is  carried  out  of  the  territory  of  Attica, 
221;  the  Athenians  erect  a  statue  to  him,  and 
inter  his  bones  honourably,  223;  character  and 
praise,  51,  221,222. 
Phcg'nix,  fabulous  bird:   wonders  related  of  it,  i. 

108. 
Pho-ro'ne-us,  king  of  Argos,  i.  369. 
Phra-a'tes  I.   son  of  Priapatius,  king  of  Parthia, 

ii.  635. 
Phra-a'tes  II.   succeeds  his  father  Mithridates  in 
the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  ii.  635;   he  is  thrice 
defeated  by  Antiochus  Sidetcs,  605;  he  defeats 
Antiochus  who  is  killed  in  the  battle,  ibid.;  he 
releases  Demetrius,  ibid  ;  he  marries  one  of 
that  prince's   daughters,  ibid.;  he  is  defeated 
by  the  Scythians,  and  is  killed  in  the  pursuit, 
ibid, 
Phra-a'tes  III.  surnamed  Theos,  king  of  the  Par- 
thians,  ii.  636;  he  makes  an  alliance  Avith  the 
Romans  during  the  war  with  Pdithridates,  ib.; 
he  espouses  the  part  of  Tigranes  the  Younger 
against  his  father,  ibid.;  death  of  Phraates  ibid. 
Phra-a'tes  IV.  is  nominated  king  by  his  father 
Orodcs,  and  afterwards  puts  him,  with  his  bro- 
thers and  his  own  son  to  death,  ii.  650. 
Phra-or'tes,  king  of  the  Medcs,    succeeds  his 
father  Dejoces,  i.  270;  subdues   Upper  Asia, 
ibid.;  makes  war  against  the  Assyrians,  ibid.; 
he  is  defeated  and  put  to  death,  ibid. 
Phra-ta-pher'nes,  one  of  Alexander's  generals; 
provinces  which  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's 
death,  ii.  203. 
Phry'gi-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  39. 
Phr} -ni'cus,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  op- 
poses the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  i.  582;  he  is  di- 
vested of  the  command,  583. 
Phry'non,  general  of  the  Athenians,  is  killed  in 

a  duel  by  Pittacus,  i.  400. 
Phyl'lius,  Lacedaemonian  officer,  is  killed  at  the 

siege  of  Sparta  by  Pyrrhus,  ii.  301. 
Phys'con.     See  Ptolemy    Evergctes,    surnamed 

Physcon. 
Phy'to,  general  of  the  troops  of  Rhegium,  de- 
fends that  city  against  Dionysius  i.  717;  Diony- 
sius, after  having  made  him  suflfer  great  indig- 
nities^ puts  him  to  death,  718. 
Pin'dar,  Greek  lyric  poet,  character  of  his  works, 

i.  514. 
Pi  rae'us,  port  of  Athens,  i.  469. 
Pi'romis,    name    given    to    kings;   said  by    th« 
Egyptian  priests  to  have  reigned  in  Egypt,  i. 
135. 
Pi-san'der,  Athenian,  persuades   the  Athenians 
to  recall  Alcibiades,  i.  582;  the  Athenians  send 
him  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  and  Tissaphernes, 
ibid.;  at  his  return  he  changes  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, 583. 
Pi-san'der,  Lacedaemonian,  is  appointed  by  Ages- 
ilaus,  his  brother-in-law,  to  command  the  fleet, 
i.  638;  he  is  defeated  by  Conon  near  Cnidos> 
and  killed  in  the  battle,  642,  &c. 
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Pi-sis'tra-tus,  Athenian,  makes  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens,  i.  391;  lenity  of  his  government,  ibid.; 
his  death,  392;  his  character,391;  library  found- 
ed by  him  at  Athens,  392. 
Pi'so    (Calphurnius,)   consul,   commands  at    the 

siege  of  Carthage,  i.  233. 
Pi-suth'nes,  governor  of  Lydia  for  Darius,  re- 
volts, i.  512;  he  is  taken  and  put  to  death, 
ibid. 
Pi'thon,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  is  made  go- 
vernor of  Media  by  Antipater,ii.  217;  he  causes 
Philotas  to  be  put  to  death,  and  takes  posses- 
sion of  his  government,  227;  he  is  di-ivcn  out 
of  Media  by  Peucestes,  and  obliged  to  retire 
to  Seleucus,  ibid.;  Antigonus  puts  him  to  death, 
235. 
Pit'ta-cus  of  Mitylene,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece,  drives  out  the  tyrant  who  oppressed 
his  country,  i.  400;  he  com.mands  the  army 
against  the  Athenians,  challenges  Phrynon 
their  general  to  single  combat,  and  kills  him, 
ibid.;  the  inhabitants  of  Mit^'lene  give  him  the 
sovereignty  of  their  city,  ibid.;  he  voluntarily 
abdicates  his  authority  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
years,  and  retires,  ibid  ;  his  death,  ibid. 
Plague,  a  contagious  distemper,  and  description 

of  that  disease,  i.  525. 
Pla-tae's8,  city  of  Boeotia,  i.  366;  the  Plataeans  dis- 
tinguish themselves  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
i.  430;  they  refuse  to  submit  to  Xerxes,  447; 
the  Greeks  decree  the  prize  of  valour  to  them 
after  the  defeat  of  Mardonus,  464;  they  insti- 
tute an  anniversary  festival  in  honour  of  those 
who  died  at  the  battle,  465,  466;  siege  of  Pla- 
teeaj  by  the  Thebans,  521;  Plata;se  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Lacedcemonians,  530,  536;  by  the 
Thebans,  762;  the  Plataeans  retire  to  Athens, 
ibid.;  they  induce  Alexander  to  destroy  The- 
bes, ii,  75,  76;  that  prince  permits  them  to 
build  their  city,  124. 
Pla'to  retires  to  Megara  to  avoid  the  rage  of  the 
Athenians,  i.  677;  he  travels  into  Sicily,  712; 
his  friendship  with  Dion,  second  voyage  ibid.; 
into  Sicily,  726;  wonderful  change  occasioned 
by  his  presence  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  727;  a  conspiracy  of  the  courtiers  to 
prevent  its  effects,  72S;  he  quits  the  court,  and 
returns  into  Greece,  729;  adventure  that  hap- 
pens to  him  at  Olympia,  ibid.;  he  goes  a  third 
time  to  Sicily;  he  returns  to  the  court  of  Dio- 
nysius the  Younger,  730;  Dionysius  differs 
with  him,  731;  he  permits  him  to  return  into 
Greece,  ibid.;  his  death,  ii.  19. 
Plcm-myr'i-ura,  isle  near  Syracuse,  i.  562. 
Piis'tar-chus.   son  of  Leonidas  king  of  Sparta,  i. 

472. 
Plis'the-nes,  son  of  Atreus,  king  of  Mycenae,  i. 

369. 
Plis'to-nax,  king  of  Lecedaemonia,  takes  pains  to 
cause  a  treaty  to  be  concluded  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  i.  547;  his  death,  590. 
Plu'tarch  of  Eretria  calls  in  the  Athenians  to  aid 
Eubcea  against  Philip,  ii.  50;  his  perfidy,   51; 
Phocion  drives  him  out  of  Eretria,  ibid. 
Pae'ci-le,  a  galley  or  porch  of  paintings  at  Athens, 

where  the  Stoics  used  to  assemble,  i.  433. 
Po'esy.  Greek  poets,  i.  395;  emulation  in  dis- 
puting the  prizes  in  the  Olympic  games,   65; 
poets  who  invented  and  improved  tragedy  and 
comedy,  66. 
Pol'e-march,  magistrate    at   Athens,  employed 
both  to  administer  justice  and  command  armies, 
i.  430,  685- 
Po-li-or-ce'tes,  name  given   Demetrius,   son  of 
Antigonus,  ii.  236. 


Po-ly-ae'nus,  senator  of  Syracuse,  harangues  the 
people  upon  the  action  of  Andranadorus,  after 
the  death  of  Hieronymus,  ii.  668. 

Po-lyb'i-das,  Laceda;nionian,  is  charged  with  the 
war  against  Olynthus,  and  takes  that  city,  i. 
755. 

Po-lyb'i-us,  Greek  historian:  his  function  at  the 
funeral  of  Philopcemen,  ii.  477;  chosen  ambas- 
sador to  Ptolemy  E|)iphanes  by  the  Achaeans, 
4S1;  elected  general  of  the  hnrsc,  534;  deput- 
ed to  the  Consul  Marcius,  535,  536;  saves  the 
Achaeans  a  considerable  expense,  £38;  he  is  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  the  exiles,  and  carried 
to  Rome,  563;  his  friendship  with  the  second 
Scipio  Africanus,  564;  i.  239;  returns  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii.  577;  zeal  in  defending  Philopoe- 
men's  memory,  578;  proof  which  he  gives  of  hi» 
disinterestedness,  ibid.;  he  establishes  good 
order  and  ti-anquillity  in  the  country,  ibid.;  re- 
turns to  Rome,  and  accompanies  Scipio  to  the 
siege  of  Numantia,  ibid.;  after  Scipio's  death 
he  returns  to  his  own  country,  where  he  ends 
his  days,  ibid. 

Po-lyb'i-us,  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Achaeans, 
ii.  396. 

Po-lyc'ra-tes,  tyrant  of  Saraos,  i.  323;  singular 
history  of  that  tyrant,  ibid.;  his  miserable  end 
329. 

Po-lyc'ra-tes,  first  minister  of  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes,  renders  that  prince  great  services,  ii.469. 

Po-lyd'a-mus,  famous  Athleta  of  antiquity,  i.  56. 

Po-ly-deC'tes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  brother  of  Ly- 
curgus,  i.  85. 

Po-ly-do'rus,  brother  of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherae, 
killed  by  Polyphron  his  brother,  i.  771. 

Po-lyg'a-my,  allowed  in  Egypt,  i.  113. 

Po-lyg  no'tus,  famous  painter,  generous  action  of 
his  to  the  Athenians,  i.  433. 

Pol'y-phron  is  substituted  to  Jason,  tyrant  of  Phe- 
rae, his  brother, i.  771;  kills  Polydorushis  other 
brother,  and  is  soon  after  killed  himself  by  Alex 
anderof  Pherai,  ibid. 

Po-lys-per'chon,Syracusan,  kills  Callippus,Dion'» 
murderer,  i.  741. 

Po-lys-per'chon,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
reduces  a  country  called  Bubacene.  ii.  154; 
ridicules  a  Persian  for  prostrating  himself  be- 
fore Alexander,  for  which  he  is  put  in  prison, 
and  soon  after  pardoned,  155;  he  takes  the  city 
of  Ora,  160;  he  is  apppointed  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  and  governor  of  Macedonia  by  Anti- 
pater,  219;  he  recalls  01ympias,and  endeavours 
to  secure  Greece  to  himself,  ibid.;  he  is  driven 
out  of  Macedonia  by  Cassander,  228;  he  causes 
Hercules  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  his  mother 
Barsina  to  be  put  to  death,  241. 

Po-lys'tra-tus,  Macedonian  soldier,  carries  drink 
to  Darius  at  the  point  of  death,  and  receive! 
his  last  words,  ii.  133. 

Po-lyx-en'i-des,  admiral  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
defeated  by  Livius,  ii.  447;  he  defeats  Pausis- 
tratus.  AV'ho  commanded  the  fleet  of  Rhodes, 
by  a  strata2:em,  448;  he  is  defeated  by  .^mil- 
ius,  and  reduced  to  retire  to  Ephesus,  449. 
Pol-y-zc'nus,  brother-in-law  ofDionysius,  having 

declared  against  him,  flies,  i.  716. 
Pol-y-ze'lus," brother  of  Hiero,  I.  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, gives  his  brother  umbrage,  i.  513;  The- 
ron  his  son-in-law  takes  his  part,  ibid. 
Pom-pei'us    (L.)    Roman    officer,  commands    « 
small  body  of  troops  duriug  the  war  with  Per- 
seus, and  retires  to  an  eminence,  where  he  de- 
fends himself  valiantly,  ii.  533. 
Pom'pey  succeeds  Lucullus  in  the  war  agaiust 
Mithridates,  ii.  711;  his  conduct  upon  arriving 
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in   his  goverument,  713;  he  offers  Mithriates 
peace,  ib.  he  gains  seA^eral  victories  over   that 
prince,  714;  he  marches  into  Armenia  against 
Tigraues,  who  comes  and  surrenders  himself 
to  him,  715;  he  pursues  Mithridates,  and  in  his 
way  subjects  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  716; 
tired  of  following   Mithridates,  he   comes  to 
Syria,  of  which  lie  tukes  possession,  and  puts 
an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Seleucides,    (J19, 
716;  he  marches  to  Pontus,  717;  he  returns  into 
Syria,  ibid.;  Pompey's  expeditions  into  Arabia, 
630,  7'20;  and  Judea,  631;  he  takes  Jerusalem, 
enters  the  temple  and  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum, 
ibid.;  after  having  i-educed  Pontus,  he  returns 
to  Rome,  and  receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
720;  after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  he  retires  into 
Egypt,  and  is  killed,  726. 
Pon'tus,  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  3S,  91;  chro- 
nological abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  kings 
of  Pontus,  ibid. 
Po-pil'i-us  (C.)  is  sent  into  Egypt,  ii.  502;  which 
obliges   Antiochus  to  quit,  and  leave   the  two 
brothers,  Ptolemies,  in  possession  of  it,  ibid.; 
he  is  sent  into  Peloponnesus  to  publish  the  de- 
cree of  the  senate  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  534 . 
Por'phy-ry,  a  learned  pagan,  an  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  517. 
Po'rus,  Indian  king,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Alexander,  who  restores  him  his  dominions, 
ii.  163,  164. 
Posts:  invention  of  posts  and  couriers,  i.  314,  339. 
Po-thi'nus,  Ptolemy's  minister,dethrone§ Cleopa- 
tra, ii.  726;  he  advises  the  death  ol  Pompey, 
ibid.;  endeavours  to  render  Cassar  odious,  727; 
he  prevents  the  eflfect  of  Cffisar's  decree,  and 
makes  the  Egyptians  take  arms  against  him, 
728;  Caesar  puts  him  to  death,  729 
Po-ti-dae'a,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  revolts  against 
the  Athenians,  who  besiege   it,  i.    505,  506; 
Philip  takes  it  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  33. 
Pov'er-ty,    love   of   it   instituted  at    Sparta,    i. 

634. 
Prex-as'pes,  confident  of  Cambyses,  kills  Smer- 
dis  by  his  order,  i.  327;  his  base  and  monstrous 
flattery  of  Cambyses,  ibid.;  promises  to  declare 
Smerdis  the  Magian  the  true  son  of  Cyrus,  330; 
speaks  to  the  people  from  the  top  of  a  tower, 
Bnd  declares  the  contrary:  then  throws  himself 
down  and  is  killed,  ibid. 
Pri-a-pa'ti-us,  son  of  Arsaces  II.  king  of  Parthia, 

ii.  635. 
Pri-ene,  city  of  Ionia,  i.  604. 
Pro'cles  reigns  at  Sparta  with  his  brother  Eurys- 

thenes,  i.  84. 
Pro-cu-lei'us,  Roman  officer,  comes  to  Cleopatra 
in  her  retirement,  and  advises  her  to  put  her- 
self into  Ca;sar's  hands,  ii.  742;  he  makes  him- 
self master  of  the  person  of  that  princess,  ibid.; 
Csesar  orders  him  to  ask  her  what  she  desires 
of  him,  ibid. 
Pro-di'cos,  a  name  given  to  the  guardians  of  the 

kings  of  Sparta,  i.  85. 
Prom'a-chus,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  dies  in 

a  debauch  with  that  prince,  ii    177. 
Proph'e-cies  in  respect  to  Pharoah  Hophra  and 
the  Egyptians,  i.  128,  &c,;  prophecies  concern- 
ing Nineveh,  272;  Babylon,  303,  304;  Cyrus, 
ibid.;  Alexander,  318;    Tyre,  ii.   106;    Antio- 
chus the  Great,  ii,  466;  Selcucus   Philopator, 
496;  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ibid.;  Jacob's  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  Messiah,  634. 
Pro-tag'o-ras,  brother  of  Nicocles,  expels    Eva- 
fforas  II.  from  Salamin,  and  reigns  in  his  stead, 
li.  16;  he  is  confirmed  by  Oehus,  18. 
Pro-tag'o-ras  of  Abdcra,  his  opinion  of  the  dirini- 


ty,  i.    560;  he  is  expelled     Athens,   and   hi< 
works  caused  to  be  burnt,  ibid. 
Pro'te-us,  kingof  Argos,  i.  369. 
Pro'te-us,  Macedonian;  Alexander  drinks  to  him 

in  the  bowl  of  Hercules,  ii.  185. 
Pro'te-us,  king  of  Egypt,  stops  Helen,  and  re- 
stores her  toMenelaus,  i.  132. 
Proth'o-us,  senator  of  Sparta,  opposes  the  war 

with  the  Thebans,  but  is  disregarded,  i.  763. 
Pro-tog'e-nes,  famous  painter:  regard  Demetrius 
had  for  him  during  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  ii.  257. 
Pro-tom'a  chus,    one   of  the   Athenian   generals 
that  gained  the  victory  near  the  islands  of  Ar- 
giiiusa3,  and  were  condemned  at  their  return, 
i.  592,  594,  &c. 
Prov'i-dence:  discourse  of  Socrates  upon  provi- 
dence, i.  664,  665. 
Prox'e-nes  of  Boeotia,  officer  in  the  army  of  young 
Cyrus,  i.  611;  seized  by  treachery,  and  put  to 
death,  620;  his  character,  ibid. 
Pru'si-as  I,  king  of  Bithyuia,  i.  93. 
Pru'si-as  II.  kingof  Bithyuia,  surnamcd  the  Hun- 
ter, ibid.;  he  declares  for  the  Romans  against 
Antiochus,  ii.  449;  he  makes  war  against  Eu- 
menes,  i.  222;   services  rendered  him  by  Han- 
nibal, ibid.;  who,   notwithstanding,  agrees  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans,  223;  he  desires 
the  Romans  to  grant  Perseus  a  peace,  ii.  537; 
his  abject  flattery  in  the  senate,  565;  war  with 
Attains,  567;  the  senate    obliges  him  to  desist 
and  make    satisfaction,  ibid.;  intending  to  put 
his  son  Nicodemus    to  death,  he  is  killed  by 
him,  5G8. 
Pry'ta-nis,  name  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Cor- 
inth, i.  371. 
Psam-men'i-tus,  king  of  Egypt,  is  conquered  by 
Cambyses,  who  used   him  with  clemency,  i. 
142,  325;  but  striving  to  regain  the  throne,  is 
put  to  death,  ibid. 
Psam'mis,  kingof  Egypt,  i.  138. 
Psam-met'i-chus,  one   of   the   twelve    kings  in 
Egypt,  is  banished,  i.    135;  defeats  the   other 
eleven,  and  remains  sole  monarch,  136;  makes 
war  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  ibid.;    he  be- 
sieges Azotus,   and   takes   it  after    a   siege  of 
twenty-nine  years,  ibid.;  he  prevents  the  Scy- 
thians from  invading  Egypt,  ibid.;  his  method 
of  knowing  whetlier  the  Egyptians  were  the 
most  ancient  people  of  the  earth,  ibid  ,  &c. 
Pto-le-mai'da,   daughter   of  Ptolemy    Soter,    is 

married  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  ii.  269. 
Pto-le'my,    son   of    Amyntas    II.    disputes    the 
crown  with   Perdiccas,  ii.    771;  Pelopidas  ex- 
cludes him  from  the  throne,  ibid.;  ii.  30. 
Pto'le-my,60n  of  Seleucus,  is  killed  at  the  battle 

of  Ipsus,  ii.  93. 
Pto'le-my  I.  son  of  Lagus,  one  of  Alexander's  ge- 
nerals, takes  several  cities  of  India,  is  danger- 
ously wounded  at  the  siege  of  one  of  them  and 
cured  soon  after,  ii.  172;  provinces  which  fall 
to  him,  203;  causes  the  body  of  Alexander  to 
be  carried  to  Alexandria,  213;  enters  into  a 
league  against  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  214;  he 
becomes  master  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judea, 
and  takes  Jerusalem,  218;  he  forms  a  league 
against  Antigonus  235;  he  seizes  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  defeats  Demetrius,  237;  he  takes 
Tyre,  238;  defeat  of  one  of  his  generals  by- 
Demetrius,  ibid.;  different  expeditions  of  Pto- 
lemy against  Antigonus,  242;  Ptolemy  is  de- 
feated by  Demetrius,  who  takes  from  him  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  248;  Ptolemy  assumes  the  title 
of  king,  ibid.;  he  sends  aid  to  the  Rhodians, 
253,  254;  who,  in  gratitude,  give  him  the  title 
of  Soter,  257;  Ptolcrriy  allies  himself  with  Se- 
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leiicus,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  against 
Antigonus  and  Demetriu  s,  269;  these  four 
princes  divide  the  empire  of  Alexander  among 
them,  261;  Ptolemy  retakes  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, 26S;  he  renews  the  league  with  Lysima- 
chus and  Seleucus  against  Demetrius,  267;  he 
abdicates  the  throne  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Pliila- 
delphus,  271;  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  274; 
praise  of  that  prince,  ibid.;  famous  library 
which  he  caused  to  be  erected  at  Alexandria, 
272. 
Pto'ie-my  II,  surnamcd  Philadelphus,  is  placed 
by  his  father  Ptolemy  Sot  .r  upon  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  ii.  171;  feast  which  he  gave  the  peo- 
ple on  his  accession  to  tho  crown,  274;  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  279;  his  resent- 
ment against  Demetrius  Phalereus,  ibid.;  he 
causes  the  holy  scriptures  to  be  trainslated  into 
Greek,  2S6;  he  cultivates  the  amity  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 305;  his  liberality  to  the  Roman  anbas- 
sadors,  ibid.;  sends  aid  to  the  Athenians,  306; 
revolt  of  Magas,  ibid.;  Ptolemy  quells  a  con- 
spiracy formed  against  him,  ibid.;  works  of 
Ptolemy  of  advantage  to  commerce,  303;  he 
comes  to  an  accommodation  vrit'i  Magas,  ibid.; 
war  between   Ptolemy    and    Antiochus,    -309; 

feace  between  those  prince?,  310;  death  of 
tolemy  Philadelphus,  312;  character  and  qua- 
lities of  that  prince,  ibid.;  his  taste  for  the 
arts  and  sciences,  309,  312;  his  application  to 
make  commerce  flourish  in  his  dominions,  308. 
Pto'le-my  III.  surnamed  Evergetcs,  succeeds  his 
father  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ii.  312;  for  the 
death  of  his  sister  Berenice,  he  puts  Laodice 
to  death,  and  seizes  part  of  Asia,  315;  in  re- 
turning from  thi  t  expedition,  he  goes  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  offers  sacrifices  (here  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  316;  league  of  Antiochus  Hierax  and 
Seleucus  Callinicus  against  Ptolemy,  317;  the 
latter  comes  to  an  accommodation  with  Seleu- 
cus, ibid.;  he  causes  Antiochus  to  be  seized, 
and  imprisons  him,  318;  he  augments  the  libra- 
ry of  Alexandria,  ibid.;  he  gives  Joseph,  the 
nephew  o^  Onias  the  farm  of  the  revenues  of 
the  provinces  of  Coelosyria,  Phoenicia,  Judea, 
and  Samaria,  320;  arrival  of  Clcomcnes  at  the 
court  of  Egypt,  350;  death  of  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getcs, ibid  ;  Ptolemy's  liberality  to  the  Rho- 
dians,  ibid. 

Pto'le-my  IV.  surnamcd  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  ii.  3.50,  353;  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  that  prince  to  Clcomcnes,  365;  An- 
tiochus the  Great  undertakes  to  recover  Coe- 
losyria from  Ptolemy,  355;  short  truce  between 
those  two  princes,  359;  Ptolemy  gains  a  victo- 
ry over  Antiochus  at  Raphia,  361;  he  comes 
to  Jerusalem,  ibid.;  rage  and  revenge  of  Pto- 
lemy against  the  Jt ws,  because  they  refuse  to 
let  him  enter  into  the  sanctuary,  ibid.;  he  grants 
Antiochus  peace,  362;  the  Egyptians  revolt 
against  Philopator,  ibid;  that  prince  gives  him- 
self up  to  all  manner  of  excesses,  363;  he  puts 
Arsinoe,  his  wife  and  sister,  to  death,  ibid.;  he 
dies,  worn  out  with  debauches,  400. 

Pto'le-my  V.  called  Epiphanes,  at  the  age  of  five 
years  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  after  the 
death  of  Philopator,  ii.  401;  Antiochus  the 
Great  and  Philip  enter  into  a  league  to  invade 
his  dominions,  402;  Ptolemy  is  put  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Romans,  405;  Aristomenes, 
the  young  king's  guardian  for  the  Romans, 
baring  taken  Palestine  and  Coelosyria  from  An- 
tiochus; Antiochus  retakes  those  provinces,  411, 
412;  conspiracy  of  Scopas  against  Ptolemy  frus- 
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trated  by  Anstom'.-nes,  427;  Ptolemy  is  de- 
clared of  age,  ibid.;  he  marries  Cleopatra, 
daughter  of  Antiochus,  434;  he  makes  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Achaeans,  468;  he  treats  Hyrca- 
nus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  with  gnat  marks  of  fa- 
vour and  friendshi]),  ibid.;  betakes  a  disgust 
to  Aristomenes,  and  puts  him  to  death,  427, 
469;  he  abandons  himself  to  all  sorts  of  excess- 
es, ibid.;  the  Egyptians  form  several  conspira- 
cies against  him,  ibid.;  Ptolemy  chooses  Pol}  - 
crates  for  i'.is  prime  minister,  with  whose  a.s- 
sistaiice,  he  subdues  the  rebels  ibid.;  he  re- 
news the  alliance  with  the  Achieans,  ibid.;  he 
forms  the  design  of  attacking  Sok-ucus,  481; 
the  principal  persons  of  his  court  poison  him,  ib. 

Pto'le-my  VI.  called  Philometer,  at  six  years  old, 
succeeds  his  father  Pioleniy  Epiphanes,  ii.  4S1; 
cause  of  war  arises  between  Ptolemy  and  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  498;  coronation  of  Ptolemy, 
ibid.;  he  is  dcfieated  by  Antiochus,  499;  he 
loses  a  second  battle  against  Antiochus.  and  is 
taken  prisoner,  500;  the  Alexandrians  elect  his 
brotlior  Ptolemy  Erergjtes  II.  surnamed  also 
Physcon,  in  his  place,  501;  Antiochus  replaces 
Philometer  in  appear.ance  upon  the  throne,  502; 
the  two  brothers  unite  and  reign  jointly,  ibid.; 
the  Ramans  prevent  Antiochus  from  disturbing 
them,  593;  Philometer  is  dethroned  by  his  bro- 
ther Physcon,  587;  he  goes  to  Rome  to  implore 
aid,  ibid.;  the  senate  divide  the  kingdom  be- 
tween the  two  brother3,  ibid.,  new  differences 
arise  between  Philometer  and  Physcon,  588; 
Philometer  refuses  to  evacuate  the  f island  of 
Cyprus,  ibid.;  he  gains  a  victory  over  Physcon, 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  ibid.;  he  pardons  him 
and  restores  him  his  dominions,  ibid.;  he  mar- 
ries his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  Alexander  Bala, 
593;  he  permits  Onias  to  build  a  temple  for  the 
Jews  in  Egypt,  ibid.;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of 
Alexander  his  son-in-law,  attacked  by  Dcme-»- 
trius,  594;  plot  of  Ammonius  against  Ptolemy,, 
ibid.;  upon  the  refusal  of  Alexander  to  deliver 
up  that  traitor,  Philoi;  ♦ter  takes  his  daughter 
from  him,  and  gives  her  to  Demetrius,  and 
aids  him  in  re-ascending  his  father's  throne,  ib.; 
Philometer's  death,  ibid. 

Pto'lc-ray  VII.  called  Evergetes II.  and  Physcon,. 
son  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  is  placed  by  the 
Alexandrians  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  his 
eldest  brother's  stead,  ii.  501;  the  two  brothers 
unite  and  reign  jointly,  502;  they  prepare  ta 
defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Anti- 
ochus, ibid.;  the  Romans  oblige  that  prince  to 
leave  those  two  princes  in  tranquillity,  503; 
Physcon  dethrones  Philometer,  5S7;  the  Ro« 
mans  divide  the  kingdom  between  the  two  bro- 
thers, ibid.;  Physcon  dissatisfied  with  the  part 
given  him,  goes  to  Rom  ■,  and  demands  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  tb  ■  i-Ii.d  of  Cyprus; 
the  Romans  adjudge  it  to  hiiu  ibid.;  the  pco^ 
pie  of  Cyrenaica  oppose  Phr-'on's  entrance  in., 
to  this  countiy,  538;  that  piint'e  re-establishes 
himself  in  that  country,  and,  by  his  bad  con- 
duct, causes  attempts  to  l)c  made  against  his 
life,  ibid.;  he  makes  a  second  voyage  to  Rome, 
and  carries  his  complaints  thither  against  his 
brother,  ibid.;  he  undertakes  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ibid.;  Philome- 
ter beats  and  takes  him  prisoner,  and  after- 
wards generously  restores  him  his  dominions, 
589;  Physcon  marries  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of 
Philometer,  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and 
puts  his  brother's  son  to  death,  594;  Physcon'a 
excess  of  folly  and  debauchery,  600;  Scipio 
Africanus  tb*  younger  goes  to  that  prince's 
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court  ibid.;  Pliyscoa  puU  away  Cleopatitt,  and 
marries  her  daughter  by  Philometer,  named 
also  Cleopatra,  606;  horrible  cruelties  which 
he  commits  iu  Egypt,  ibid.;  a  general  revolt 
reduces  him  to  quit  that  kingdom,  ibid.;  new 
cruelties  of  Physcon,  ibid.;  he  returns  into 
Egypt,  and  reasj;euds  the  throne,  607;  he  sup- 

Eorts  the  impostor  Alexander  Zabina,  and  lends 
im  an  array  to  place  him  upon  the  throne  of 
Syria,  ibid.;  he  gives  his  daughter  Tryphena 
in  marriage  to  Grypus,  609;  Physcon 's  defeat, 
ibid. 

Pto'le-my  VIII.  called  Lathyrus,  succeeds  his 
father  Physcon,  ii.  609;  Cleopatra  his  mother, 
obliges  him  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister,  and 
marry  Selena  his  youngest,  ibid.;  Lathyrus  aids 
Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  against  John  Hyr- 
caiius,  611;  Cleopatra  takes  her  daughter  Sele- 
na from  Lathyrus,  and  obliges  him  to  quit 
Euypt,  aud  content  himself  with  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus,  612;  Lathyrus  sends  an  army  to  re- 
duce Ptolemais,  and  marches  in  person  against 
Alexander  king  of  the  Jev\'s,  over  whom  he 
gains  a  great  victory,  613;  barbarous  action  of 
Lathyrus  after  the  battle,  ibid.;  he  raises  the 
siege  of  Ptolemais,  ibid.;  he  is  recalled  by  the 
Alexandrians,  and  replaced  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  616;  Upper  Egypt  revolts  against  him, 
ibid.;  Lathyrus  destroys  Thebes  whither  the 
rebels  had  retired,  ibid.;  he  dies  soon  after,  ib. 

Pto'le-my  IX.  king  of  Egypt.  See  Alexander, 
son  of  Physcon. 

Pto'le-my  X.  son  of  Alexander  I.  king  of  Egypt. 
See  Alexander  II. 

Pto'le-my  XI.  surnamed  Auletes,  is  placed  by  the 
Alexandrians  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  the 
room  of  Alexander  II.;  ii.  620;  he  causes  him- 
self to  be  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Roman  people,  by  the  credit  of  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  721;  he  oppresses  his  subjects  in  conse- 
quence with  taxations,  ibid.;  he  is  obliged  to 
escape,  and  the  Alexandrians  place  Berenice 
on  the  throne,  ibid.;^-ie  goes  to  Rome,  and  with 
money  gains  the  suffrages  of  the  prmcipal  per- 
sons of  the  commonwealth,  for  his  re-establish- 
ment, 722;  he  causes  most  of  the  ambassadors, 
sent  by  the  Egyptians  to  Rome  to  justify  their 
revolt,  to  be  murdered,  ibid.;  an  oracle  of  the 
Sybil  is  produced  against  him,  ibid.;  Gabinius 
re -instates  him  upon  the  throne,  725;  Auletes 
puts  his  daughter  Berenice  to  death,  ibid.,  his 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  Rabirius,  ibid.;  death 
of  Auletes,  ibid. 

Pto'le-my  XII.  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  reigns 
after  his  father  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  ii. 
725,  726;  he  expels  Cleopatra,  ibid.;  he  causes 
Pompcy  to  be  assassinated  by  the  advice  of 
Theodotus,  ibid.;  Caesar  makes  himself  judge 
between  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  727;  Casar 
secures  the  person  of  Ptolemy,  723;  he  releases 
him,  730;  Ptolemy  renews  the  war  against  Cae- 
sar, 731;  he  is  defeated  and  drowned  in  the 
Nile,  while  endeavouring  to  escape,  ibid. 

Pto'le-my  1.  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Auletes, 
is  deposed  by  the  Romans,  ii.  622;  he  poisons 
himself,  623. 

Pto'le-my  II.  jon  of  Auletes,  is  made  king  of  Cy- 
prus by  Caesar,  ii.  728;  also  of  Egypt  jointly 
with  Cleopatra,  731;  she  poisons  Ptolemy,  ib. 

Pto'le-my,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  is  pro- 
claimed king  of  Syria  by  Antony,  ii.  536. 
Pto'le-my,   A'pi-on,  natural  son    of  Physcon,  is 
made  king  of  Cyrenaica,  ii.  609;  he  leaves  his 
kingdom,  by  will,  to  the  Romans,  614. 
Pto'le-my*  (Ceraunus,)  or  Thunderer,  soaof  Pto- 
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lemy  iSoter,  quits  the  court,  aud  retires  to  Ly- 
simachus,  and  then  to  Seleucus,  ii.  271,  280; 
he  engages  the  latter  in  a  war  with  Lysima- 
chus,  ibid.;  he  assi-issinates  Seleucus,  and  seiz- 
es his  dominions,  2S2;  he  marries  his  sister  Ar- 
sinoe,  widow  of  Lysimachus,  and  causes  his 
two  sons  by  her  to  be  murdered,  283;  he  ban- 
ishes her,  ibid.;  and  is  soon  after  killed  by  the 
Gauls,  284. 

Pto'le-my  (Mocron,)  governor  of  Cyprus  under 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  revolts,  and  gives  the 
possession  of  it  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ii. 
499,  500;  Antiochus  gives  him  a  share  in  his 
confidence,  and  the  government  of  Coelosyria 
and  Palestine,  ibid.;  he  marches  against  the 
Jews,  and  is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
510;  he  becomes  a  friend tJ  the  Jews,  5S5;  An- 
tiochus E^piphanes  deprives  him  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  in  despair  poisons  himself,  ibid. 

Pto'le-my,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  is  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  302. 

Pto'le-my,  one  of  the  officers  of  Philip,  unites 
with  Apelles  in  the  conspiracy  against  that 
prince,  ii.  374;  for  which  he  is  put  to  death, 
377. 

Pul,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  does  penance  upon 
the  preaching  of  Jonah,  i.  258. 

Pul'cher,  (P.  Claudius)  consul,  is  beaten  at  sea 
by  Adherbal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  i.  182. 

Pu'nic,  origin  and  signification  of  that  word,  i. 
143;  Punic  wars,  174,  189,  228. 

Pyd'na,  city  of  Macedonia,  is  subjected  by  Philip, 
ii.  33;  famous  victory  gained  byPaulus  ^mili- 
us  over  Perseus,  near  that  city,  ii.  549. 

Py-lag'ori,  representatives  of  the  Grecian  cities 
in  the  Amphyctionic  council,  ii.  66. 

Py'lus,  a  city  of  Messenia,  taken  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, i.  537. 

Pyr'a-mid:  description  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
i.  101,  132;  judgment  to  be  formed  of  those 
famous  stnictures,  101. 

Pyr'rhus,  ^tolian  general,  twice  beaten  by  Phil- 
ip, ii.  384. 

Pyr'rhus,  son  of  JEacides  king  of  Epirus,  is  pre- 
served from  the  fury  of  the  revolted,  ii.  260; 
he  is  re-established  upon  the  throne  of  Epirus, 
by  Glaucias  king  of  Illyrium,  ibid.;  the  Molos- 
sians  revolt  against  him,  and  plunder  all  his 
riches,  ibid.;  he  retires  to  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonus,  ibid.;  he  distinguishes  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  261,  265;  he  goes  to  Egypt 
as  a  hostage  for  Demetrius, ibid.;  he  marries  An- 
tigone, daughter  of  Berenice,  ibid.;  Ptolemy 
gives  him  a  fleet  and  money,  of  which  he 
makes  use  for  repossessing  himself  of  his  do- 
minions, ibid.;  Pyrrhus  t^kes  Macedonia  from 
Demetrius,  aud  is  declared  king  of  it,  267;  he 
divides  that  kingdom  with  Lysimachus,  268; 
he  is  soon  obliged  to  quit  it,  269;  the  Taren 
tines  call  in  Pyrrhus  to  their  aid  against  the 
Romans,  288;  that  prince  goes  to  Italy,  289; 
he  defeats  the  consul  Livinus,  291;  he  causei 
proposals  of  peace  to  be  made  to  the  Romans, 
291;  conversation  of  Pyrrhus  with  Fabricius, 
293,  &c  ;  Pyrrhus  gains  a  second  advantage 
over  the  Romans,  296;  expeditions  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Sicily,  297;  i.  173;  he  returns  into  Italy,  ii. 
298;  he  plunders  the  temple  of  Proserpine,  in 
the  country  of  the  Locrians,  ibid.;  he  is  defeat- 
ed by  the  Romans,  ibid.;  he  returns  into  Epi- 
rus, 299;  he  throws  himself  into  Macedonia,  and 
makes  hemself  master  of  it  for  a  time,  after 
having  defeated  Antigonus,  ibid.,  expedition  of 
Pyrrhus  into  Peloponnesus,  300;  he  besieges 
Sparta  ineffectually,  301;  he  is  killed  at  the 
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siege  of  Argos,  304;  good  aad  bad  characters  ot 
PyVrhus,  268,  288,  304. 

Py-thag'o-ras,  Lacedaemanion,  commands  part  of 
the  fleet  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  that  prince  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes,  i.  611, 

Py-thag'o-ras,  son  of  Evagoras,  defends  the  city 
of  Salamin,  besieged  by  Artaxerxes,  during  his 
father's  absence,  ii.  649. 

Py-thag'o-ras,  philosopher,  goes  to  Italy  and  set- 
tles at  Crotona,  where  he  opens  a  school  of 
philosophy,  i.  517;  noviciate  of  silence  which 
he  made  his  disciples  observe,  ibid. 

Pyth'ar-chus,  of  Cyzicum,  gains  the  fevour  of  Cy- 
rus, who  gives  him  the  revenues  of  seven  cities 
for  a  pension,  i.  337. 

Pyth'e-a,  famous  astronomer,  ii.  570. 

Pyth'e-as,  rashly  engages  the  Boeotians  to  unite 
against  the  Romans,  ii.  574;  he  is  put  to  death 
by  Metellus,  575. 

P)'th'i-as,  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  i.  48. 

Pyth'i-as,  friend  of  Damon;  trial  of  their  friend- 
ship, i.  723. 

Pyth'ic  games:  celebrated  games  of  Greece,  i.  52. 

Pyth'i-us,  Lydian  prince,  generous  offer  which 
he  makes  Xerxes  of  his  riches,  i.  441;  means 
which  the  princess,  his  wife,  uses  to  make  him 
sensible  of  the  injustice  and  ridicule  of  his  con- 
duct, 442;  cruelty  which  Pythius  experieuces 
from  Xerxes,  ibid. 

Pyth-o-do'rus,  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Leonites,  is 
banished  by  the  Athenians,  i.  552. 

Python  of  Byzantium,  famous  rhetorician  is  de- 
puted by  Philip  to  the  Thebaus  to  incline  them 
to  peace,  i.  53. 

R  A 

Ra-bir'i-us  (Posthumus)  demands  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes  the  sums  he  had  lent  him  at  Rome, 
but  is  used  basely,  ii.  725;  he  is  accused  at  Rome 
cf  assisting  Ptolemy  to  corrupt  the  senate^  ibid.; 
Cicero  makes  his  defence,  ibid. 

Ra'gau,  name  of  the  place  where  Nebuchodonosor 
caused  Phraortes  to  be  put  to  death,  i.  270. 

Ra-mes'ses  (Miamun)  king  of  Egypt,  makes 
slaves  of  the  Israelites,  i.  128. 

Ram'mi-us,  citizen  of  Brundusium,  ordered  by 
Perseus  to  poison  Eumeues,  to  whom  he  dis- 
covers the  whole,  ii.  523. 

Ra'phi-a,  in  Palestine, Avhere  Antiochusthe  Great 
was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  ii.  361. 

Re-gil'lus  (L.  JEmilius)  commands  the  Roman 
fleet,  ii.  447;  he  gains  a  victory  over  Polyxeui- 
des,  admiral  of  Antiochus,  449;  he  receives 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  459. 

Reg'u-Ius  (M.  Atilius,)  consul,  defeats  at  sea  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  176;  he  goes  to  Africa,  ibid.; 
the  Romans  continue  him  in  the  command  as 
pro-consul,  ibid.;  he  defeats  the  Carthaginians, 
and  seizes  Tunis,  177;  elated  with  success,  he 
is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 179;  they  send  him  to  Rome  to  propose 
the  exchange*  of  prisoners,  ISO;  at  his  return 
they  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  181. 
Re-li'gi-ou:  origin  and  source  of  the  religion  of 

the  ancients,  i.  39,  &c. 

Re-o-mith'ras,   one  of  the    chiefs  in  the  revolt 

against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  delivers  up  the 

principal  rebels  to  that  prince,  to  make  his  own 

peace,  and  keeps  the   money   which  he  had 

brought  from  Egypt  for  the  confederacy  i.  786. 

Re-treat'  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  i.  621. 

Rhad-a-man'thus,  brother  of  Miuos,  appointed  by 

him  to  administer  justice  in  his  capital,  i.  &3S 

Vol.  II.— 103. 


Rhamp-sini-tus,  king  uf  Egypt,  i.  132. 
Rhe'gi-ura,  city  of  Sicily,  forms  a  league  against 
Dionysius,  i.  710;  it  makes   peace  with  that 
tyrant,  ibid.;    its  refusal  to  give    him  a  wife, 
aad  the  insolent  answer  with  which  that  re- 
fusal is  attended,  717;  Dionysius  besieges  it  out 
of  revenge,  ibid.;  miserable   fate  of  that  city, 
ibid.;  Roman  legion,  by  the  aid  of  the  Mamer- 
tines;  comes  and  settles  there,  after  having  ex- 
pelled the  inhabitants,  i.  174;  the  Romans  re- 
establish the  inhabitants,  ibid. 
Rhis-i-a'ses,  Achaaa,  prevents  his  son  Mnemon 
from  opposing  the  treaty  with  the  Romans,  ii. 
415. 
Rhodes,  an  island  and  city  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  38; 
Rhodes  takes  arms  Dgainst  Athens,  ii.  10;  it  is 
declared  free,  13;  it  is  subjected  by  Mausolus, 
king  of  Caria,  14;  the  Rhodians  undertake  to 
dethrone  Artemisa,  widow  of  that  prince,  15; 
that  princess  takes  their  city,  ibid.;  the  death 
of  Artemisa,  reinstates  their  lib-.-rty,  16:   the 
Rhodians  refuse  to  aid  Antigonus  against  Ptole- 
my, 250;  Demetrius  besieges  their  city,  251, 
252;  he  raises  the  siege  a  year  after,  by  a  peace 
very  honourable    for   the    Rhodians,  256;   he 
makes  them  a  present  of  all  the   machines  of 
war  employed  in  that  siege,  257;  the  Rhodians 
erect  the    famous  Colossus,    with  the   money 
raised  by  the  sale   of  those  machines,  ibid.; 
their  impious  flattery  of  Ptolemy,  to  express 
their  gratitude  for  the  aid  he  had  given  them 
during  that  siege,  ibid.;  great  earthquake  at 
Rhodes,    by  which  the  famous  Colossus,  was 
thrown  down,    350;  emulation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  in  consoling  that  afflicted  city, 
351;  ii.  662;  war  between  the  Rhodians  and 
Byzantines,  and  the  causes  of  it,  ii.  358;  peace 
restored  between  thetvvo  people, ibid.;  war  be- 
tween the  Rhodians  and  Philip,  402;  they  de- 
feat Hannibal  at  sea,  443;  dispute  between  th« 
Rhodians  andEumenes  before  the  Romans,  con- 
cerning the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  455,  &c.; 
the  Rhodians  signalize  their  zeal  for  Rome  in 
the  war  with  Perseus,  526;  they  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome,  and  to  the  Roman  army  in  Mace- 
donia, who  speak  there  in  favour  of  Perseus 
with  extraordinary  insolence,  538,  545;  they 
send  deputies  to  Rome,  who  endeavour  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  the  senate,  560;  after  long 
and  warm  solicitations,  they  prevail  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people, 
562. 
Rho-do-gu'na,  daughter  of  Mithridates  king  of 
the  Parthians,  is  married  to  Demetrius  king 
of  Syria,  ii.  599. 
Rhone,  a  river;  passage  of  the  Rhone  by  Hanni- 
bal, i.  194. 
Ro'mans:  first  treaty  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  i.  161;  the  Romans  send  depu- 
ties to  copy  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
477;  sccoijd  treaty  between   th3  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  lb'6;  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Pyrrhus,  ii.  290;  they  are  defeated  in  two 
battles  by  that  prince,  291,  296;  they  gain  a 
great  victory  over  that  prince,  and  oblige  him 
to  quit  Italy,  299;  they   punish  their  citizens 
who  settled  in  Rhegium.  i.  175;  tiicyseudara- 
bassadois  to  Ptolenry  Phihidelphus,  and  make 
an  aliiancc  v.-illi  that  prince,  ii.  305;   they  aid 
the  Mamertifies  against  the  Carthaginians,  i. 
88;  they   make  an  alliance  with  Hiero,    king 
of  Syracuse,  ii.  659;  they  form  a  design  of  fit- 
ting out  a  fleet  for  the  first  time,  i.  175;  they 
beat  the  Carthaginians,  lirst,  near  the  coast  of 
JMyle,  and  afterwards  near  Ecaome,  176;  they 
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go  to  Alrica,  ihid.;  iliey  are  at  tirst  victorious, 
and  afterwards  defeated,  178,  &c.;  they  defeat 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  sight  of  Sicily,  ISI; 
they  go  to  Sicily,  and  form  the  siege  of  Lily- 
baeum,ibid.;  they  are  defeated  at  sea,  182;  they 
gain  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
to  whom  they  grant  peace,  \8'd,  184;  they  take 
Sardinia  from  the  Carthaginians,  i.  189;  they 
drive  Teuta  out  of  Illyrium,  ii.  327;  they 
send  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  notify  their 
treaty  with  the  Illyrians,  328;  the  Corinthians 
admit  them  to  the  Isthmian  games,  and  the 
Athenians  grant  them  the  freedom  of  their 
city,  ibid.;  the  Romans  drive  Demetrius  of 
Phareus  out  of  Illyricum,  367;  they  send  am- 
bassadors to  demand  him  of  Philip,  who 
refuses  tO'  deliver  him  up,  ibid.;  they  de- 
clare war  against  the  Carthaginians,  i.  193; 
they  are  defeated  near  the  Ticinus,  198;  near 
Trebia,  200;  and  the  lake  of  Thrasymene, 
202;  they  make  several  conquests  in  Spain, 
205;  they  lose  a  great  battle  near  Cann?e,  205, 
206;  Hannibal  besieges  Rome,  210;  the  Ro- 
mans are  defeated  in  Spain,  211;  they  gain  a 
great  battle  over  Asdrubal,  211,  212;  they  go 
to  Africa,  215;  they  defeat  the  Carthaginians 
near  Zama,  oblige  them  to  demand  peace,  and 
grant  it  them,  216;  they  send  deputies  to  Pto- 
lemy and  Cleopatra,  to  renew  their  ancient 
alliance  with  Egj'pt,  ii.  362;  they  gain  an  ad- 
Tantage  over  Philip  at  Apollonia,  3S0;  they 
break  with  Hieronymus,  ii.  667;  upon  the 
news  of  that  prince's  death,  they  send  Mar- 
cellus  into  Sicily,  ibid.;  that  general  takes  Sy- 
racuse, 675;  alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the 
^tolians,  ii.  382;  the  Romans  send  Sulpitius 
to  the  aid  of  the  JEtolians  and  Philip,  383;  va- 
rious expeditions  of  that  praetor  in  Macedonia, 
384,  388;  general  peace  between  the  Romans 
and  Philip,  in  which  the  allies  on  both  sides 
arc  included,  398;  the  Romans  accept  the  guar- 
dianship of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  ii.  405;  they 
declare  war  against  Philip,  406;  they  defeat 
that  prince  in  a  battle,  409;  they  employ  their 
influence  with  Antiochus,  to  induce  him  to 
make  war  with  Attains,  411;  expedition  of  the 
Romans  in  Phocis,  413;  they  make  a  treaty 
with  Nabis,  417;  they  gain  a  famous  victory 
over  Philip  near  Scotusa  and  Cynoccphale, 
420;  they  grant  that  prince  peace,  423;  they 
reinstate  Greece  in  its  ancient  liberty,  ibid-; 
they  send  an  embassy  to  Antiochus,  425;  it  tends 
only  to  dispose  both  sides  to  an  open  rupture,  426; 
they  make  war  against  Nabis,  427;  they  oblige 
him  to  demand  peace,  and  grant  it  to  him,  431; 
preparations  on  all  sides  for  a  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus,  434;  reciprocal  but  inef- 
fectual embassies  between  them,  ibid.;  the 
Romans  send  troops  against  Nabis,  who  had 
broken  the  treaty,  436; they  declare  war  against 
Antiochus,  442;  they  gain  an  advantage  over 
that  prince  at  Thermopylae,  444;  they  defeat 
Polyxenides,  admiral  of  Antiochus,  in  two  en- 
gagements, 447,  449;  they  go  to  Asia,  and  gain 
a  great  victory  over  Antiochus  near  Magnesia, 
452,  &c.;  they  grant  him  peace,  454,  they  re- 
duce the  >?^tolians,  and  grant  them  peace,  461; 
they  subject  the  Gauls  of  Asia,  46.5;  (^n  plaints 
against  Philip  carried  to  Rome,  470;thc  Romans 
send  commissioners  to  examine  into  those  com- 
plaints, and  to  take  cognizance  ofjhe  ill  treat- 
ment of  Sparta  by  the  Achaeans,  470,  471;  new 
complaints  carried  to  Rome  against  Philip, 
482;  the  Romans  send  back  his  son  Demetrius 
with  ambassadors  ibid.;  they  favour  3Iasinissa, 
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who  was  at  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  i.  23^; 
they  send  ambassadors  into  Macedonia,  to  have 
an  eye  upon  the  conduct  of  Perseus,  ii.  520; 
they  break  with  that  prince,  523;  the  wnf  is 
formally  declared  525;  the  Romans  are  repulsed 
near  the  river  Peneus,  531;  the  senate  make  a 
wise  decree  to  put  a  stop  to  the  avarice  of  the 
generals  and  magistrates  who  oppressed  the  al- 
lies, 534;  the  Romans  penetrate  into  Macedonia, 
536;  they  conquer  Gentius,  king  of  Illyrium^ 
544;  they  gain  a  great  victory  over  Perseus 
near  the  city  of  Pydna,  549,  550;  that  prince 
is  taken  with  his  children,  552;  decree  of  the 
senate,  which  grants  liberty  to  the  Macedo- 
nians and  Illyrians,  553;  the  Romansoblige  An- 
tioc^ius  Epiphanes  to  quit  Egypt  and  to  leave 
the  two  reigning  brothers  in  peace,  ii.  503, 
504;  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  ^tolians, 
562;  those  who  had  favoured  Perseus  are 
cited  to  Rome  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  563; 
a  thousand  Achaeans  carried  thither,  ibid.;  the 
senate  banishes  them  into  several  towns  of 
Italy,  564;  after  seventeen  years  of  banishment, 
they  are  sent  back  into  their  own  country, 
ibid.;  they  refuse  Eumenes  entrance,  into 
Rome,  565;  the  Romans  divide  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt  between  Philometer  and  Physcon, 
587;  one  of  their  ambassadors  is  killed  in  Sy- 
ria, 589;  they  declare  the  Jews  their  friends 
and  allies,  590;  they  acknowledge  Demetrius 
king  of  Syria,  691;  they  conquer  the  Ligurians, 
and  give  their  territory  to  the  Marseillians, 
569;  they  defeat  Andriscus,  and  two  other  ad- 
venturers, who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
Macedonia,  and  reduce  that  kingdom  into  a 
Roman  province,  573;  they  declare  war  against" 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  230;  they  order  them  to 
abandon  Carthage,  231;  they  besiege  that  city, 
and  demolish  it  entirely,  233,  237;  decree  of 
the  senate  for  separating  several  cities  from 
the  Achaean  league,  ii.  573;  troubles  in  Achaia, 
574;  the  Romans  defeat  the  Achaeans,  and  take 
Thebes,  575;  they  gain  another  victory  over 
the  Achaeans,  take  Corinth,  and  burn  it,  575, 
576;  they  reduce  Greece  into  a  Roman  province, 
676;  they  renew  the  treaties  made  with  the 
Jewsj  599;  they  inherit  the  riches  and  domini- 
ons of  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  602;  they  re- 
duce Aristonicus,  who  had  possessed  himself  of 
them,  603;  war  of  the  Romans  against  Jugurtha, 
i.  244;  Ptolemy  Apion,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  and 
Nicoraedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  leave  the  Ro- 
mans their  dominions  at  their  deaths,  ii.  61 4^ 
617;  the  Romans  reduce  those  kingdoms  into 
Roman  provinces,  ibid.;  they  re-establish  the 
kings  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  expelled  by 
Mithridates,  6S5,  686;  massacre  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans and  Italians  in  Asia  Minor,  688;  the  Ro- 
mans gain  three  battles  against  the  generals  of 
Mithridates,  693,  694;  they  grant  that  prince 
peace,  695;  second  war  of  the  Romans  with 
Mithridates,  696;  they  are  defeated  by  that 
prince  in  a  battle,  699;  they  gain  a  great  victo- 
ry over  him,  and  reduce  him  t6  retire  into  Ar- 
menia, to  Tigranes,  his  son-in-law,  701,  702; 
they  declare  war  against  Tigranes,  and  defeat 
him  in  a  battle,  703;  second  victory  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  the  united  forces  of  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes,  709;  they  again  gain  several  victo- 
ries over  Mithridates,  who  had  recovered  his 
dominions,  714;  they  subject  Tigranes  king  of 
Armenia,  715;  they  drive  Antiochus  Asiaticus 
out  of  Syria,  and  reduce  that  kingdom  into  a 
Roman  province,  716;  the  Romans  are  declared 
heirs  by  the  will   of  Ptolemy   Alexander^  to 
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his  dominions  of  Egypt,  620;  end  of  the  war 
with  Mithridates,  719;  the  Romans  drive  Pto- 
lemy out  of  Cyprus,  6"2'2;  they  invade  Purtliia, 
and  are  defeated,  636,  &c.;  they  declare  Ptole- 
my Auletes  their  friend  and  ally,  721;  Cappa- 
docia  is  also  reduced  into  a  Ronaan  proviuco, 
656;  reflection  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Romans 
in  respect  to  the  states  of  Greece,  and  the  kings, 
both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  459;  difference  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  5'ilJ;  Ro- 
man haughtiness,  504;  ceremonies  at  setting 
out  of  the  consul  and  army,  527;  difference  oi' 
taste  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  in  respect  to 
shows,  i.  63. 

Ro-sa'ces,  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  com- 
mands a  detachment  in  the  army  of  Ochus 
against  Egypt,  ii.  18. 

Ro-sa'ces,  Persian  lord,  his  valour  at  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  ii.  81. 

Rox-a'na,  sister  of  Statira;  tragical  end  of  that 
princess,  u  602. 

Rox-a'na,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  wife  of  Alexan- 
der, ii,  154;  she  is  delivered  of  a  son  after 
Al  -xander's  death,  202;  causes  Statira,  Alex- 
ander's widow,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  also 
Drypajtis,  Heplitestion's  widow,  204;  Cassan- 
der  deprives  her  of  all  the  honours  of  a  queen, 
and  soon  after  puts  her  to  death,  229,  241. 

Rox-a'na,  sister  of  Mithridates,  her  deplorable 
end,  ii.  701. 

S  A 

Sab'a-chus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  conquers  Egypt,  i. 
133;  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  he  retires  volun- 
tarily into  Ethiopia,  ibid. 

Sa-bae'ans,  sect  of  idolaters  in  the  east,  i.  355. 

Sab'ra-cse,  people  of  India,  subjected  by  Alexan- 
der, ii.  172. 

Sa'cae,  Scythian  nation,  conquered  by  Alexander, 
ii.  148. 

Sa'cae,  people  of  Assyria,  subjected  by  Cyinis,  i. 
293. 

Sad-du'cees,  a  powerful  sect  among  the  Jews, 
some  account  of  them,  ii.  612. 

Sad-y-at'tes,  king  of  Lydia,  besieges  Miletus,  i. 
274. 

Sa'ges:  abridgment  of  the  lives  of  the  seven  sa- 
ges of  Greece,  i.  399. 

Sa-gun'tura,  city  of  Spain,  taken  by  Hannibal,  i. 
192. 

Sa'id,  the  ancient  Thebais  of  Egypt,  i.  100. 

Sa'is,  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  i.  lOS. 

Sal'a-min,  isle  of  Greece,  where  Xerxes  was  de- 
feated by  the  Greeks,  i.  454. 

Sal'a-rain,  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  i. 
649. 

Sal-ma-na'sar,  king  of  Nineveh,  i.  260;  he  con- 
quers Hosea  king  of  Samaria,  loads  him  with 
chains,  and  destroys  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
ibid.;  death  of  Salmanasar,  ibid. 

Sa-lo'me,  wife  of  Aristobulus  I.  takes  the  three 
princes,  her  husband's  brothers,  out  of  prison, 
ii.  626.' 

Sal-ma'ria,  city  of  Palestine,  the  capital  of  Israel, 
i.  39;  origin  of  the  enmity  between  the  Sama- 
ritans and  Jews,  262;  the  Samaritans  oppose 
the  Jews  at  the  time  they  are  rebuilding  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  316,  329;  they  submit  to 
Alexander,  ii.  110;  they  cannot  obt. in  the  same 
privileges  from  that  prince  as  the  Jews,  113; 
they  mutiny,  117;  Alexander  drives  them  out 
of  Samaria,  ibid.;  they  conform  to  the  religion 
ofAntiochus  Epipbanes,  116;  destruction  of  Sa- 
maria by  Hyrcanus,  ii.  611. 


Sam-bu'cae,  machine  of  war  of  the  ancients,  ii.672. 

Sa'mos,  island  and  city  of  Ionia,  i.  372;  Samos 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  i.  504; 
Lysauder  re-establishes  the  ancient  iuhabitanta 
of  it,  599;  impious  flattery  of  that  Laceda;moa- 
ian  by  the  Suiuiaiis,  60i. 

Sam-o-thra'ci-a,  island  of  the  Archipelago,  con- 
sidered as  sacred  and  inviolable,  ii.  551. 

San-dro-cot'ta,  Indian,  possesses  the  provinces  of 
India  subdued  by  Alexander,  ii.  259;  Seleucus 
attempts  in  vain  to  drive  him  out,  ibid.;  those 
two  princes  come  to  an  accommodation,  ibid. 

San'ga-la,  city  of  India,  taken  and  entirely  de- 
mjlished  by  Alexander,  ii.  165. 

Sa-os-du-chi'nus,  king  of  Babylon.  See  Ncbu- 
chodouosor  I. 

Sap'pho  of  Mytelene,  surnamed  the  tenth  Muse, 
i.  399. 

Sar'a-cus,  king  of  Assyria,  i.  263,  revolt  of  Nabo- 
polassar  against  that  prince,  ibid.;  death  of  Sa- 
racus,  ibid. 

Sar-da-nap'a-lus,  king  of  Assyria,  his  eflfeminacy 
and  death,  i.  258. 

Sar-din'i-a  subjected  by  the  Carthaginians,  i.  13S, 
and  by  the  Romans,  189. 

Sar'dis,  in  Lydia,  subjected  by  Cyrus,  i.  301; 
taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  424;  Alexau* 
der  takes  it,  ii.  82. 

Sa'traps,  name  given  the  governors  of  provinces 
among  the  Persians,  i.  337. 

Sa'turn,  Pagan  divinity,  i.  144. 

Scam 'ma,  name  given  the  place  where  the  athleta 
combated,  i.  58. 

Scar'pus,  general  of  Antony's  army,  declares  for 
Caesar,  ii.  739. 

Scau'rus,  Pompey's  lieutenant,  reduces  Syria,  ii. 
716. 

Scau'rus,  (Emilius,)  deputed  to  Jugurtha^  and  if 
corrupted  by  that  prince,  i.  244. 

Scer-dil'e-des,  king  of  lUyrium,  exercises  a  kind 
of  piracy  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours, 
ii.  327;  he  joins  the  Achseans  against  the  -^to- 
liaus,  367;  he  makes  an  alliance  with  the  Eo- 
mans,  383. 

Scip'i-o,  (Publius,)  marches  into  Spain  against 
Hannibal,  i.  195;  he  passes  the  Po,  and  is  defeat- 
ed near  the  Ticinus,  198;  he  is  sent  into  Spain, 
and  joins  his  brother,  Cn.  Scipio,  there,  205; 
they  meet  witli  distinguished  success  there, 
205,  209;  they  divide  their  troops,  211;  Publius 
is  killed  in  a  battle,  ibid. 

Scip'i-o,  (Cneus,)  is  sent  by  his  brother  into  Spain 
to  make  head  against  Asdrubal,  i.  196;  he  is 
killed  in  a  battle,  211. 

Scip'i-o, (P.  Covnelius,^  surnamed  Africanus,  sub- 
du33  all  Spain,  and  goes  as  consul  to  Africa,  i. 
213;  he  has  an  interview  with  Hannibal,  and 
gains  a  great  victory,  which  ends  in  peace,  215; 
he  confers  with  Hannibal  at  Ephesus,  221;  ii. 
435;  he  serves  as  lieutenant  to  his  brother  L. 
Corn.  Scipio,  in  the  war  with  Antiochu?,  447; 
he  rejects  the  proposals  of  Antiochus,  451;  his 
death,  i.  223. 

Scip'i-o,  (L.  Cornelius,)  surnamed  Asiaticus,  is 
charsed  with  the  war  against  Antiochus,  ii.  447. 
he  goes  to  Asia,  450;  lie  gains  a  famous  victory- 
over  Antiochus  near  Magnesia,  453;  he  is  ho- 
noured with  a  triumph,  459. 
Scip'i-o,  (Nasica,)  son-in-law  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
executes  an  important  commission  highly  to  his 
to  his  Ixonour,  ii.  546;  he  is  sent  into  Macedo- 
nia to  appease  the  troubles  excited  by  Andris- 
cus,  ii.  572. 
Scip'i-o,  (Publius,)  surnamed  Africanus  the  young] 
er,  distinguishes  himself  in  the  war  with  Car- 
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thage,  i.  232;  he  returns  to  Rome  to  demajid 
the  office  of  edile,  ibid.;  he  obtains  the  consul- 
ship, 233;  he  goes  to  Africa,  ibid.;  he  takes  and 
demjiishes  Carthag.",  235,  &c.;  he  is  sent  into 
Egypt,  Syna  and  vjrocce,  ii.  HUO;  use  winch  he 
maiies  of  the  presents  sent  him,  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  604. 

Scis'mas  accuses  his  father  to  Artaxerxes,  i.  655. 

Sco'pas  commandstlie  ^'Etoliaiis against  the  Achas- 
ans,  ii.  365;  he  ravages  Macedonia,  368;  he 
pre  vails  upon  the  iEtolians  to  make  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  3'32,  &.C.:  he  goes  into  the 
service  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  ii.  411;  he  pos- 
sesses himself  of  Jud^ a,  412;  he  is  dcfea.ed  by 
Antiochus,  and  obliged  to  accept  ignominious 
conditions,  ibid.;  he  conspires  against  Ptolemy, 
and  is  put  to  death,  427. 

Scor'pion,  machine  of  war,  Ii.  673. 

Scy'lax,  Greek  of  Cariandia,  sent  by  Darius  to 
discover  India,  which  he  happily  executes,  i. 
421. 

Scy-lu'rus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  recommends 
unity  to  his  children,  i.  414. 

Scy'tal,  used  among  the  Lacedaemonians:  what  it 
was,  i.  3S0. 

Scyth'i-ans  possess  themselves  of  Upper  Asia,  i. 
271;  at  the  end  of  twenty  eight  years  they  are 
destroyed  by  a  general  massacre,  ibid.;  Darius 
designs  to  punish  them  for  the  irruption  they 
had  formerly  made  into  Asia,  i.  41 6;  the  Scyth- 
ians refuse  to  submit  to  Darius,  418;  they  send 
a  herald  to  Darius  with  presents,  ibid.;  they 
ravage  Thrace,  420;  they  send  ambassadors  to 
Alexander,  who  speak  to  him  with  extraordi- 
nary freedom,  ii.  146;  by  whom  they  are  de- 
feated aud  subjected,  148;  they  make  war  with 
Phraates,  defeat  him,  and  ravage  his  kingdom, 
ii.  606;  manners  of  the^Scythians,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  Justin,  i.  412;  how  luxury  got 
among  them,  415. 

Scy-thop'o-lis,  in  Palestine,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  i.  271. 

Sea:  the  Red  Sea,  the  passage  of  it  hinted  at  by 
DIodorus  Siculiis,  i.  127. 

Se-ges'ta,  in  Sicily,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  161. 

Se-la'si-a,  city  of  Peloponnesus,  where  Antigo- 
nus  defeated  Cleomenes,  ii.  346. 

Se-le'na,  by  compulsion,  marries  her  brother  La- 
thyrus,  ii.  609;  Cleopatra  makes  her  quit  La- 
thyrus,  and  marry  Gr)'^pus,  613;  after  whose 
death  she  marries  Antiochus  Eusebes,  615;  he 
losing  his  dominions,  she  keeps  Ptolemais,  with 
part  of  Phoenicia  and  Cuelosyria,  and  reigns 
there  many  years,  616;  she  sends  her  two  sons 
to  Rome  to  solicit  for  the  crown  of  Egypt,  617. 

Sel-eu'ci-a,  city  of  Syria,  built  by  Seleueus  Nica- 
tor,  ii.  263. 

8el-eu'ci-a,  situate  upon  the  Tigris,  built  by  Se- 
leucus  Nicator,  ii.  267. 

Se-leu-ci-des:  famous  era,  ii.  237;  end  of  their 
empire,  ii.  716. 

Se-leu'cus  (Nicator)  commands  at  the  head  of  all 
the  cavalry  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  ii. 
203;  he  is  settled  in  the  government  of  Baby- 
lon. '217;  he  joins  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy 
against Eum«nes, 226;  heescapesfrom  liabylnn, 
and  retires  into  Egypt,  2-^5;  he  forms  a  league 
against  Antigonus,  ibid.;  he  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  Babylon,  239;  he  assumes  the  title  of 
king,  248;  he  str'^ngthcns  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  Syria,  249;  he  makes  an  expedition 
into  India,  25');  league  between  him,  Ptolemy, 
Caesander,  and  Lysiraachus,  against  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius,  260;  be  gains  a  famous  victory 


near  Ipsus,  261;  the  four  victorious  princes  di- 
vide the  empire  of  Alexander,  ibid.;  he  builds 
several  cities,  263;  he  makes  an  alliance  with 
Demetrius  ibid  ;  with  whom  he  quarrels,  and 
takes  Cilicia  from  him,  264,  he  builds  Se- 
leucia,  267;  he  forms  a  league  against  Demetri- 
us, ibid.;  he  gets  him  into  his  hands,  270;  he 
gives  his  AviL^,  and  part  of  his  dominions  to 
his  son  Antiochus,  2o0;  he  makes  war  against 
Lysiraachus,  defeats  him,  and  gets  all  his  do- 
minions, 281;  he  is  assassinated  by  Ceraunus, 
whom  he  had  laden  with  favours,  282;  his  cha- 
racter, ibid. 

Se-leu'cus  (CaHinicus)  ascends  the  throne  of  Sy- 
ria after  his  father,  Antiochus  Theos,  poisoned 
by  Laodice,  ii.  314;  he  endeavours  to  retake 
what  Ptolemy  had  conquered  from  him,  and  is 
unsuccessful  on  several  occasions,  316;  he  unites 
with  his  brother  Hierax  against  Ptolemy,  317; 
war  between  the  two  brothers,  ibid.;  Seleucus 
marches  against  Arsaces,  and  is  taken  prisoner, 
319;  death  of  Seleucus,  320. 

Se-leu'cus  (Ceraunus)  succeeds  his  father  Cal- 
linicus,  ii.  353;  he  is  poisoned  by  two  of  his  of- 
ficers, ibid. 

Se-leu'cus  (Philopator,)  son  of  Antiochus,  governs 
Syria  during  his  father's  absence,  ii.  465;  he  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Syria,  468;  he  sends  Heli- 
odorus  to  Jerusalem,  to  bring  away  its  treasures, 
495;  Heliodorus  causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  496. 

Se-leu'cus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  king 
of  Syria,  ii.  608;  his  mother  Cleopatra  kills 
him,  ibid. 

Se  leu'cus,  eldest  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  king 
of  Syria,  succeeds  him,  ii.  615;  he  supports 
himself  againstAntiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  ibid.; 
he  is  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  Eusebes, 
and  burnt  in  Mopsuestia,  ibid. 

Se-leu'cus  (Cybiosactes,)  son  of  Eusebes  and  Se- 
lena, solicits  the  Roman  senate  for  his  mother, 
ii.  616;  he  accepts  the  crown  of  Egypt,  and 
marries  Berenice,  724;  he  renders  himself 
odious,  and  is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Bere- 
nice, ibid. 

Se-leu'cus,  governor  of  Pelusium,  delivers  it  to 
Cgesar  by  order  of  Clcoji-atra,  ii.  740. 

Se-li-nun'tum,  city  of  Sicily,  it  is  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  i.  163. 

Se-mir'a-mis,  queen  of  Assyria;  her  birth,  i.  252, 
she  marries  Ninu.s,  and  ascends  the  throne, 
ibid.;  she  visits  all  the  parts  of  her  empire,  255, 
256;  her  authority  over  her  people,  256;  her 
conquest,  ibid.;  she  resigns  the  government  to 
her  son,  and  retires  from  the  sight  of  mankind, 
257;  difference  between  her  and  Sardanapalus, 
259. 

Sem-pro'ni-us,  consul,defeated  by  Hannibal, i.  200 

Sen'ate:  Carthaginian  senate,  i.  147;  senate  of 
Sparta,  -374;  senate  of  Athens,  i.  683;  senate  of 
Rome,  described  by  Cineas,  ii.  293. 

Sen-nach'e-rib,  king  of  Nineveh,  declares  war 
against  Hczekiah,  and  reduces  Jerusalem  to 
extremities,  i.  261;  he  writes  to  Hezekiah  a 
letter  full  of  blasphemies  against  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  marches  against  the  king  of  Egypt, 
whose  dominions  he  ravages,  and  then  returns 
against  .Jerusalem,  ibid.;  his  army  is  destroyed 
by  an  angel.  262;  he  is  murdered  by  his  owa 
children,  ibid. 

Scp'ti-raus,  Roman  officer  in  the  service  of  Ptole- 
my, king  of  Egypt,  assassinates  Pompey,ii.  726. 

Sep'tu-a-gint,  some  account  of  it,  ii.  287 

Se-ra'pis,  divinity  adored  in  Egypt,  whose  im- 
ajre  is  brought  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria,  ii. 
272. 
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Se'rau,  general  of  Aiitioohas,  defeated  by  Judas 

Priaccabseu;,  and  killed,  ii.  503. 
iSer-to'ri-us,  Roman  gcueral,  treats  with  Mithri- 

dates,  ii.  69:5. 
Ser-vil'ius,  serves  in  the  Roman  army  in  quality 
of  proconsul,  i.  206;  he  is  killed  in   the  battle 
of  Cannae,  2U7. 
Se'sach  or  Se-son'chis,  kinj  of  Egypt,   marches 
against  Jerusalem,  and  carries  away  all  its  trea- 
sures, i.  133. 
Se-sos'tris,  king  of  Egypt,  his  education  and  con- 
quest, i.    12S;   his  works   beneficial   to  Egypt, 
12.9;  his   blind    fondness  for  his  own  gi-andeur, 
ibid.;  his  death,  207. 
Se'thon,  king  of  Egypt,  causes  himself  to  be  con- 
secrated  high-priest  of  Vulcan,   and  abandons 
himself  entirely  to  supi>rstition,  i.  134;  miracu- 
lous manner  in  which   Herodotus  relates,  that 
he  was  delivered  from  S-'nnacherib's  irruption 
into  his  dominions,  ibid;  death  of  Sethon,  135. 
Se-tho-is. — See  Sesostris. 

Seu'tbes,  prince  of  Thrace,  is  re-established  in 
his  father's  dominions  by  Xenophon  i.  626;  per- 
fidy of  that  prince  to  Xenophon  and  his  troops, 
ibid. 
Shep'herds  esteemed  in  Egypt,  i.  121;  and  in  In- 
dia, ii.  157. 
Shi'nar,  plain  over  which  Babylon  was  built,  i. 

250. 
Ship,  galley,  vessel.  Ship-building  of  the  anci- 
ents, i.  695,  &c.;  fitting  out  of  the  fleets  of 
Athens,  ii.  25;  ship  of  enormous,  magnitude 
built  by  Philopator,  267;  another  bui.'t  by  Ar- 
chimedes, 664. 
Shows:  fondness  for  them  the  principal  causes  of 

the  decline  of  Athens,  i.  78. 
Si'botes,   island  in  Greece  over  against  Corcyra, 
famous  for  the  battle  between  the  people  of  Coi'- 
cyra  and  the  Corinthians,  i.  505. 
Si-ca'ni,  people  of  Spain,  settled  in  Sicily,  i.  553. 
S-ci'ly,  island  of  the  Mediterranean;  description 
of  it,  i.  160j  different  people  that  inhabited  it, 
ii.  553. 
Sic'y-on,  city,  of  Peloponnesus,  its  kings,  i.  369; 
freed  from  tyranny,  and  united  to  the  Achagan 
league  by  Aratus,  ii.   321;   Sycion  was  long  in 
great  reputation  for  arts  and  sciences,  323. 
Si'don,  city  of  Phoenicia,  i.  39;  despair  of  the  Si- 
donians  when  they  see  Ochus   master  of  their 
city,  ii.  17;  they  submit  to  Alexander,  93. 
Sie'ges;  famous  sieges  of  antiquity:  of  Carthage 
by  the  Romans,  i.  232,  &c.;  of  Babylon  by  Cy- 
rus, 303;   of  the  same  city  by   Darius,  410;  of 
Platasse  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  530;  of  Syra- 
cuse  by  the   Athenians,  562,  563;  of  the  same 
city  by  Marcellus,  ii.  672;  of  Tyre  by  Alexan- 
der, 99,   &c.;   of  Rhodes  by   Demetrius,   249; 
of  Athens  by  Sylla,  6S9. 
Signals  by  fire;  manner  of  making  them,  ii.  3S9. 
Si'mon,  surnamed    the    Just,  high-priest   of  the 

Jews,  ii.  263;  his  death,  267. 
Si'mon,  son  of  Mattathias,  ii.  506;  he  is  chosen 
general  in  the  room  of  his  brother  Jonathan, 
and  marches  against  Tryphon,  508;  he  is  made 
high- priest  and  prince  of  Judea,  and  renews 
the  ancient  treaties  with  the  Romans,  599;  his 
death,  603. 
Si'mon,  keeper  of  the  temple,  his  treachery,  ii. 

495. 
Si-mon'i-des,  his  answer   to  Hiero,  who  asked 

what  God  was,  i.  514. 
Sin'a-troc-ces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  ii.  636. 
Si-no'pe,  city  of  Pontus,  ii.  704. 
Sis'y-phus,  son  of  iEoius,  first  king  of  Corinth,  i. 
37i. 


Si-tal'ces,    king  of  the    Odrysians,    allies   with 

Athens,  i.  525. 
Smer'dis  or  Tan'a-ox'a-res,  son  of  Cyrus,  i.  319; 

Cambyses  puts  him  to  death,  327. 
Smer'djs  the  Magian,  passes  fjr  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
i.  329,  &c.;  and  his  imposture  is  discovered, 
330;  he  is  killed,  331. 
Smer'do-nus,  one  of  the  six  generals  of  Xcrxes's 
army  in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  i.  445. 
Smyr'na,  city  of  yEolis,  i.  372. 
Soc'ra-tes,  first  of  the  philosophers;  his  birth, 
i.  657;  he  applies  himself  at  first  to  sculpture, 
ibid.;  then  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  ibid.; 
his  wond.;rful  progress  in  them,  ibid.;  his  cha- 
racter, 65S;  his  employments,  657;  his  sufier- 
ings  fiom  the  ill  temper  of  his  Wife,  659;  dae- 
mon or  familiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  ibid.;  the 
Del|ihic  oracle  d  (ilarcshim  the  wise.>-t  of  man- 
kind, 651;  he  distinguishes  himself  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Potidnea,  and  at  that  of  Dl  lium,  505,  5^5; 
his  intimacy  with  Alcibiades,  diS;  he  devotes 
him.self  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  the  Athe- 
nian youth,  661;  attachment  of  his  disciples  to 
him,  662;  admirable  principles  which  he  gives 
them  upon  gjvernment  and  religion,  662,  663, 
664,  6')5;  he  industriously  applies  himself  to 
discredit  the  sophists  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Athenian  youth,  665;  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  the  ironical  manner,  ascribed  to  him, 
666;  Socrates  is  accused  of  holding  bad  opinions 
concerning  the  gods,  and  of  corrupting  the 
youth  of  Athens,  ibid.;  he  defends  himself 
without  art  or  meanness,  669,  &c.;  he  is  con- 
demned to  die,  672;  he  refuses  to  escape  out 
of  prison,  673;  he  passes  the  last  day  of  his 
life  in  discoursing  with  his  friends  upon  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  675,  &c.;  he  drinks  the 
hemlock,  677;  punishment  of  his  accusers,  578; 
honours  rendered  to  his  memory  by  the  Athe- 
nians, ibid.;  reflections  on  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him  by  the  Athenians,  and  on  Socrates 
himself,  ibid.;  analogy  between  the  death  of 
Socrates  and  that  of  the  governor  of  Tigranes, 
i.  2S7. 
Soc'ra-tes  of  Achaia,  commands  a  body  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger 
against  his  brother  Artaxcrxes,  i.  611;  he  is 
seized  by  treachery,  and  put  to  death,  620. 
Soc'ra-tes  dethrones  his  brother  Nicomedes,  king 

of  Bithyuia,  ii.  6S6. 
Sog-di-a'na,  province  of  Upper  Asia,  i.  3S;  Alex- 
ander makes  himself  master  of  it,  ii.  145;   re- 
volt against  that  prince,  ibid.;  great  courage  of 
thirty  young  Sogdian  prisoners  condemned  to 
die,  but  pardoned,  14S. 
Sog-di-a'nus,  natural  son  of  Artaxcrxes   Longi- 
manus,  kills  Xerxes  II.  and  reigns  in  his  stead, 
i.  541;   he  puts  Bai;arazus  to  death,  ibid.;  but 
is   dethroned  by   Ochus,  and  stifled  in  ashes, 
542. 
So'lar  year:  at  what  time  it  began  to  be  used,  i. 

120. 
Sol'di-ors:  employment  and  exercises  of  the  Sol- 
diers in  their  camp,  ii.  544. 
So'lon,  ;).\e  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  is  elect- 
ed avehon  and  legislator  by  the  Athenians,  i. 
3S7;  government  which  he  institutes  at  Athens, 
ibid.,  &c.;  laws  which  he  gives  the  Athenians, 
3S9,  390;  travels  of  Solon  into  Egypt  and  Ly- 
dia,  ibid.;  his  conduct  at  the  court  of  Crcesus, 
i.  275;  conversation  of  Solon  with  Thales  upon 
marriage,  3S6;  at  his  return  to  Athens,  he 
finds  every  tiling  changed,  390;  he  endeavours 
to  make  Pisistratus  abdicate  the  tyranny  ia 
vain,  392;  death  of  Solon,  ibid. 
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Sol'si-us,   Lacedaemonian,  preceptor  to  Hannibal, 
i.  224;  he  accompanies  Hannibal  in  his  expedi- 
tious, and  composes  the  history  of  that  great 
captain,  ibid. 
Sooth'say-ers:  reflection   upon  their  predictions, 

ii.  1S5. 
Sophists,  their  character,  i.  665. 
Soph'o-cles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  is  ban- 
ished for  not  having  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  i.  552. 
Soph'o-cles,  tragic   poet,    disputes  the  prize  of 
poetry  with  ^^schylus,  and   carries   it  against 
him,   i.    69;  his  death,  ibid;    tragedies   of  his 
come  down  to  us,  ibid.;  in   what  manner  he 
defended    hims^^lf    in    a   very    advanced    age 
against  the  ingratitude  of  his   children,  ibid.; 
character  of  Sophocles,  70. 
So-pho-nis'ba,  Astrubal's  daughter  is  married  to 
Syphax,    i.  225;  Masinissa  having   conquered 
Syphax,  marries  Sophonisba,  and  to  save  her 
from  being  prisoner  to  the  Romans,  sends  her 
poison,  22(3. 
So-phro-nis'cus,  the  father  of  Socrates  the  Philo- 
sopher, i.  657. 
So-phros'y-ne,  daughter  of  Dionysius,  is  married 

to  her  brother  Dionysius  the  Younger,  i.  722. 
Sor-na'ti-us,  one  of  LucuUus's  officers,  commands 
the  Poutus  during  the  absence  of  that  general, 
ii.  704. 
So'si-bes,  Ptolemy  Philopator's  minister,  causes 
Arsinoe,  the  king's  sister  and  wife,  to  be  mur- 
dered, ii.  363;  he  is  obliged  to  quit  his  employ- 
ment, ibid.;  he  prevents  him  from  aiding  Cleo- 
menes,  and  advis6s  him  to  seize  his  person,  ii. 
366. 
So'si-bes,  son  of  the  former,  guardian  to  Ptolemy 

Epiphanes,  ii.  402. 
So'sis,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against  Hie- 
ronymus,  exhorts  the  Syracusans  to  recover 
their  liberty,  ii.  66S;  he  is  chosen  one  of  the 
principal  magistrates,  669;  he  commands  the 
troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  Marcellus,  671. 
So'si-us,   (Caius,)   consul,  declares   for   Antony, 

and  goes  to  him,  ii.  737. 
Sos'the-nes  drives  the  Gauls  out  of  Macedonia,  ii. 

2S4;  he  is  overpowered  by  Brennus,  ibid. 
Sos'tra-tus,  architect,  builds  the  tower  of  Pharos, 

and  his  artifice  to  preserve  his  name,  i.   110. 
Sos'tra-tus,  or  So-sis'tra-tus,   governor  of  Syra- 
cuse, delivers  up  that  city  to  Pyrrhus,  ii.  297; 
Pyrrhus,  afterwards  wishes  to  seize  and  put 
him  to  death,  ibid. 
So-ta'des,  satyric  poet,  his  just  punishment  for 

his  calumnies,  ii.  306. 
So'us,  king  of  Sparta,  with  Agis,  takes  Elos,  i. 

84. 
Spain;  description  of  Spain,  i.  158;  mines  of  sil- 
ver and  gold,  150;  subdued  by  the  Carthagini- 
ans, 15S;  entirely  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
213,  &c. 
Spar'ta. — See  Laccdeemon. 

Spen'di-us  causes  the  mercenaries  to  revolt  against 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  185,  186;  he  is  placed  at 
their  h'»ad,  186;  he  puts  Gisco  to  death,  187; 
he  treats  with  the  Carthaginians,  188;  he  is 
seized  and  hanged,  ibid. 
Speu'sip-pus,   philosopher,  Plato's  nephew,   his 

intimacy  with  Dion,  i.  731. 
Sphec-tc'ri-a,  a  small  island  opposite  to  Pylus,  i. 

537. 
Sphe'rus,  a  philosopher,  assists  Cleomenes  in  re- 
instating the  ancient   discipline  in   Sparta,  ii. 
339. 
Spho'dri-as,  a  Lacedaemonian,   forms  a  fruitless 
enterprise  agaiost  the  Piraus,  i.  760;  he  is  ac- 
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quitted  for  that  attempt   by  the  influence  of 
Agesilaus,  ibid. 
Spi-tam'e-nes  delivers  Bessus  to  Alexander,  ii. 
144;  he  causes  a  revolt,  145;  his  wife  not  pre- 
vailing with   him  to  surrender  to  Alexander, 
kills  him  in  the  night,  153. 
Spith-ri-da'tos,  an   officer   of  Artaxerxes,    goes 
over  to  Agesilaus,  and  renders  him  great  ser- 
vices, i.  633;  but,  offended  at   the  severity  of 
Herippidas,  he  retires  to  Sardis,  639. 
Spith-ro-ba'tes,  son-in-law  of  Darius,  his  valour 
at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  ii.  81;  Alexander 
lays  him  dead  with  his  lance,  ibid. 
Sta'di-um,  Greek  and  Roman  furlong,  i.  58. 
Sta-gi'ra,  Aristotle's  birth-place,  destroyed   and 

rebuilt  by  Philip,  ii.  71. 
Sta  sic'ra-tes,  architect,  appointed  by  Alexander 
to  execute  the  magnificent  funeral  pile  of  He- 
phaestion,  ii.  183;  he  proposes  to  Alexander  to 
cut  mount  Athos  into  the  form  of  a  man,  ibid. 
See  Diuocrates. 
Sta'ter,  ancient  coin:  its  value,  i.  526. 
Sta-ti'ra,  wife  of  Artaxerxes    Mnemon    her  re- 
venge for  the  death  of  her  brother  Teriteuch- 
mes,  i,  602;  she  is  poisoned  by  Parysatis,  623. 
Sta-ti'ra,  wife  of  Danus,  prisoner  to  Alexander, 

ii.  94;  her  death,  117. 
Sta-ti'ra,  daughter  of  Dariu^,  marries  Alexander, 
ii.   177;  she  is    murdered  by  the  intrigues  of 
Roxana,  204. 
Sta-ti'ra,   sister  of  Mithridates,  receives  orders 

from  that  prince  to  die,  ii.  702. 
Ste-sag'o-ras,  son  of  Cimon,   and  prince   of  the 

Thraeian  Chersonesus,  i.  426. 
Sthe-ne'lus,  kiugof  Myceuse,  i.  369. 
Stil'pon,  of  Megara,  philosopher,  ii.  244. 
Stra'ti-us,  physician, -goes  to  Rame  with  Attains, 
ii.    559;  his  wise  remonstrances  prevents  that 
prince  from  asking  to  share  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus  with  his  brother  Eumenes,  ibid. 
Stra  ton'i-ce,  daughter  of  Demetrius,  marries  Se- 
leucus,  ii.  263,  who  gives  her  to  his  son  Antio- 
chus,  280.  '* 

Stra-ton  i-ce,    wife   of    Mithridates,    submits   to 
Pompey,  for  which  he  murders  her  son,  ii.  717. 
Su'sa,  king  of  Ethiopia.     See  Sabacus. 
Sus-e'tes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Caythaginians, 

i.  146. 
Sul-pi'ti-us,  (P.)  Roman  praetor,  is   sent  against 
Philip,  ii.  383;  different  actions  of  Sulpitius  iu 
Macedonia,  384;  he  goes  as  consul  into  Mace- 
donia, ii.  406;  he  gains  a  victory  over  Philip, 
409. 
Sul-pi'ti-us,  (Gallus,)  tribune  in  the  army  against 
Perseus,  foretells   an   eclipse  to  the  troops,  ii. 
548;  he  is  commissioned  to  inspect  secretly  in- 
to the  conduct  of  Eumenes  and  Antiochus,  but 
acts  very  unworthily,  566. 
Sun;  adored  by  the  Persians,  i,  354. 
Su-re'na,  general  of  the  Parthians,  gains  a  great 
victory  over  Crassus,  ii.  641;  Orodes,  jealous 
of  his  glory,  puts  him  to  death,  647;  his  praise, 
648. 
Su'sa,  city  of  Pergia,  submits  to  Alexander,  ii. 

127. 
Syb'a-ris,  city  of  great  Gr,pece,  its  luxury  and  ef- 
feminacy, i.  518;  its  total  ruin,  ibid. 
Sy-en-ne'sis,  king  of  Cilicia,  abandons  the  pass  of 

that  country  to  Cyrus  the  Younger,  i.  611. 
Syl'la  serves  under  Marius  as  quaestor,  i  246; 
that  general  sends  him  to  Bocchus  to  receive 
Jugurtha  from  him,  ibid.;  he  causes  a  riug  to 
be  made  with  that  action  represented  on  it, 
which  he  used  ever  after  as  his  signet,  ibid.; 
he  re-establishes  Ariobarzanes  upon  the  throne 
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of  Cappadocia,  ii.  685;  he  is  charged  with  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  689;  he  besieges 
Athens,  ibid.;  and  takes  it,  691;  he  is  victori- 
ous in  three  great  battles  against  the  general 
of  Mithridates,  692,  &c.;  he  has  an  interview 
with  that  prince,  and  grants  him  peace,  695; 
he  marches  against  Fimbria,  696;  he  goes  to 
Athens,  seizes  its  library,  and  sends  it  to 
Rome,  ibid.;  his  death,  697. 

Syro-son,  brother  of  Polycratcs,  tyrant  of  Samos; 
his  generosity  to  Darius,  and  the  reward  which 
he  receives  for  it,  i.  410. 

Sy'phax,  king  of  Numidia,  defeated  by  Masinis- 
sa,  marries  Sophonisba,  and  goes  over  to  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  225;  he  is  taken  prisoner  by 
Scipio,  213. 

Sy'ra-cuse,  city  of  Sicily,  its  foundation,  i.  553; 
description  of  that  city,  560;  history  of  Syra- 
cuse, to  the  reign  of  Gelon,  ii.  67S;  i.  510;  of 
Hiero,  I.  513;  of  Thrasybulus,  515;  siege  of 
Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  562;  the  city  is  re- 
duced to  extremities,  566;  the  arrival  of  Gyl- 
lipus  changes  the  face  of  affairs,  ibid.;  the  Sy- 
racusans  make  themselves  masters  of  the  Athe- 
nian army,  and  put  the  two  generals  to  death, 
577,  578;  Dionysius  makes  himself  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  707;  ineffectual  attempts  of  the  Sy- 
racusans  against  him,  70S,  709,  715;  Dionysius 
the  Younger  succeeds  his  father,  724;  Dion  un- 
dertakes to  expel  him,  and  is  successful,  731, 
&c.;  horrible  ingratitude  of  the  Syracusans  to 
Dion,  735;  Dionysius  the  Younger  re-ascends 
the  throne,  743;  Syracuse  implores  the  aid  of 
the  Corinthians,  who  send  them  Timoleon, 
744;  that  general  reinstates  the  liberty  of  the 
city,  747;  Agathocles  usurps  the  supreme  au- 
thority at  Syracuse,  i.  168;  after  the  death  of 
that  tyrant,  Syracuse  recovers  its  liberty,  ii. 
681;  it  calls  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  against  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  173;  ii.  29S;  chooses  Hiero 
II.  king,  657;  mildness  of  his  reign,  660;  Hie- 
ronymus  succeeds  Hiero,  665;  troubles  at  Sy- 
racuse after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  668,  &c.; 
Syracuse  besieged  and  taken  by  Marcellus, 
672,  678;  reflections  upon  the  government  and 
character  of  the  Syracusans,  681,  682. 

Syr'i-a  in  Asia,  i.  39;  it  is  reduced  into  a  Roman 
province,  ii.  619. 

Sy-si-gam'bis,  mother  of  Darius,  taken  prisoner 
by  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  ii.  94; 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  she  dies  with 
grief,  187. 

T  A 

Ta'chos  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  raises 
troops  to  defend  himself  against  the  king  of 
Persia,  i.  784;  seeing  himself  abandoned  by 
Agesilaus,  he  quits  Egypt,  aud  retires  to  the 
court  of  Persia,  785;  Artaxerxes  pardons  him 
and  gives  him  the  command  of  his  troops  against 
the  rebels,  ibid. 

Tal'ent:  value  of  the  Babylonian  and  Attic  talent, 
i.  255. 

Tal-thyb'i-us,  Agamemnon's  herald,  honoured  as 
a  god  at  Sparta,  i.  429. 

Ta'mos,  Egyptian,  commands  the  fleet  of  young 
Cyrus  in  that  prince's  expedition  against  his 
brother,  i.  611. 

Ta-na-ox-a'res,  son  of  Cyrus.     See  Smerdis. 

Ta-ren'tum,  city  of  Italy;  the  Tarentines  call  in 
Pyrrhus  to  their  aid  against  the  Romans,  ii. 
288;  that  prince  leaves  a  garrison  in  their  city, 
297. 

Tar-ra-co'ni-a,  part  of  ancient  Spain,  i,  158. 
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Tar'sus,  city  of  Cilicia,  subjected  by  Alexander* 
ii.  86. 

Tau'ri-on,  poisons,  Aratus  by  order  of  Philip,  ii. 
381. 

Tax'i  lus,  Indian  king,  puts  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Alexander,  and  accompanies  him 
against  Porus,  ii.  161;  he  is  sent  to  Porus  to 
persuade  him  to  submit,  164;  Porus  is  recon- 
ciled to  Taxilus,  170. 

Tax'i-lus,  general  of  Mithridates,  defeated  by 
Sylla,  ii.  692. 

Tege-a,  city  of  Arcadia,  i.  366;  war  between  it 
and  Mantinfea,  i    367. 

Teg'y-ra.  city  of  Bceotia,  battle  between  the  The- 
baiis  and  Lacedaemonians  near  it,  i.  761. 

Te'le-arch,  office  among  the  Thebans,  i.  768. 

Te-lec'les,  king  of  Sparta,  murdered  by  the  Mes- 
senians,  i.  85. 

Tel-e-scope,  glass  for  seeing  remote  objects:  in- 
vention of  it,  ii.  394. 

Te-lu'ti-as  is  declared  admiral  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  by  the  influence  of  Agesilaus,  i. 
645;  besieges  Corinth  by  sea,  ibid.;  he  is  sent 
against  Olynthus  in  the  room  of  Phaebidas,  755; 
he  is  killed  in  battle,  ibid. 

Tel'lus,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  esteemed  most  hap- 
py, and  why,  i.  275. 

Te'lys,  Sybarite,  occasions  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try, i.  518. 

Tem'ple,  of  Ephesus,  most  celebrated  in  Greece, 
ii.  70. 

Ten'ncs,  king  of  Sidon,  delivers  up  that  city  to 
Ochus,  ii.  17;  Ochus  rewards  his  treason  with 
death,  ibid. 

Ter'ence,  Latin  Poet;  abridgment  of  his  life,  i. 
1.53. 

Te-ril'lus,  tyrant  of  Hymera,  engages  the  Car- 
thaginians to  invade  Sicily,  i.  511. 

Te-ri-teuch'mes,  brother  of  Statira,  wife  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, marries  Hamestris,  daughter  of  Da-  , 
rius  III.,  i.  602;  tragical  history  of  Teriteuch- 
mes,  ibid. 

Teu'ta,  after  the  death  of  Agron  her  husband, 
prince  of  Illyrium,  reigns  in  his  stead,  ii,  327; 
her  gross  insult  on  the  Romans  in  the  person 
of  their  ambassadors,  ibid.;  she  is  obliged  to 
demand  peace  of  them,  and  obtains  it,  ibid. 

Tha'is,  a  famous  courtezan,  born  in  Attica,  causes 
the  palace  of  Persepolis  to  be  burnt,  ii.  130. 

Tha'les  of  Miletus,  philosopher;  his  reasons  for 
not  marrying,  i.  386;  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect, 
400. 

Tha-les'tris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  to  visit 
Alexander,  ii.  137. 

Thar'a-ca,  Ethiopian  king  of  Egypt,  i.  135. 

Thar'sis,  the  second  son  of  .Tavan,  settles  in 
Greece,  367. 

Tha'sus,  an  island  in  Thrace,  revolts  against  the 
Athenians,  i.  487;  Cimon  reduces  it,  ibid. 

The-a'no,  priestess  at  Athens,  refuses  to  curse 
Alcibiades,  i.  560.  &c. 

The-ar'i-des,  brother  of  Dionysius,  sent  to  Olym- 
pia  to  dispute  the  prizes  of  poetry  and  the  cha- 
riot race,  i.  719. 

The'a-tre:  description  of  the  theatre  of  the  an- 
cients, i.  76. 

The'ba-is,  part  of  EgYVU  i-  99. 

The'be,  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phersc^^ob- 
tains  his  permission  to  see  Pclopidas,  i.  772; 
after  her  conversation  with  him,  she  makes 
her  three  brothers  assassinate  herhusband,  775. 

Thebes,  city  of  Bceotia  in  Greece;  its  foundation 
and  first  kings,  i.  370;  the  Thebans  besiege 
Plataese,  i.  52l;  they  defeat  the  Athenians  near 
Delium,  i.  545;  they  give  refuge  to  the  Athe- 
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niaus  who  fled  after  the  taking  of  their  city  by 
Lysander,  606;  they  enter  into  a  league  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  631;  their  valour  at  the 
battle  of  Coronaea,  643;  they  are  compelled  by 
the  treaty  of  Antalcides  to    give  the    cities  of 
Bteotia  their  liberty,  753;  Thebes  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  l^i;  Pelopidas 
reinstates  its  liberty,  759;    the  Thi'bans  gain  a 
considerable  advantage  over  the  Lacedsmoai- 
ans  near  Teoyra,  761;  they  destroy  Plataj.e  and 
Thespiae,  762;  the)- defeat  the  Lacedcenionians, 
and  put  them  to  flight  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
764;  they  ravage  Laconia,  and  advance   to  the 
gates  of  Sparta,  766,  &c.;  they  send  Pelopidas 
to  the   court  of  Persia  to  gain  its  friendship, 
769;  they  make  Alexander,  tyraat  of  Pherae, 
submit,  771,  &c  ;  they  make  a  second  attempt 
against  Sparta,  776;  and  gain  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinsea,  77S,  &c.;  they  aid  Artabazus  against  the 
king  of  Persia,  ii.  10;  they  call  in  Philip  against 
the  Phocaeans,  44;   the   Thebans,  Messefiians, 
and  Argivos,  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Philip 
to  attack  Peloponnesus,  49;    the  TUebans  join 
the  Athenians  against  Philip,  59;  they  are  de- 
feated near  Choeronaa,  ibid.;  Philip  puts  a  gar- 
rison into  their  city,  60;  the  Thebans,  after  his 
death,  put  part  of  the    garrison  to  the  sword, 
for  which    Alexander  destroys  their  city,  75; 
they  are  restored  by  Cassander,  229;  they  make 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans  against  Perseus, 
and    surrender  themselves  to  the   Romans,  ii. 
526,  534;  Sylla  deprives  them  of  half  their  ter- 
ritory, 693. 
Theft  encouraged  in  the  young  Lacedasmonians, 
i.  3S6;  but  no  crime  more  severely  punished 
among  the  Scythians,  413. 
The-mis'to-cles,  Athenian,  distinguishes  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  i.  431;  he  removes 
Epicydes  from  the  command,  and  causes  him- 
self to  be  elected  general  in  his  stead,  447;  he 
supports  the  decree  to  recall  Aristides,  and  re- 
signs the  command  of  the  fleet  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, ibid.;  he  determines  the  Athenians  to 
abandon  their  city,  452;  and  the  Greeks  to  fight 
in  the  strait  of  Salamin,  454;  he  reinstates  the 
works  of  Athens,  and  fortifies  the  Piraeus,  468, 
469;  black  design  which  he  conceives  for  sup- 
planting the  Lacedaemonians,  470;  he  is  banish- 
ed Athens, 473;  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemon- 
ians uniting  against  him  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
^conspiracy  of  Pausanias,  he  takes  refuge  with 
Admetus,  ibid.;  he  retires  to  Artaxerxes,  482; 
his  great  credit  with  that  prince,  432,  433,  he 
kills  himself,  437;  character  of  Themistocles, 
427,  454,  473,  437;  his  great  moderation  on  ma- 
ny occasions,  443,  454. 
The-mis'tus  of  Syrac  ;ie  conspires  to  seize  the 
sovereignty,  and  is  killed  by  order  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, ii.  669. 
The'non,  commander  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse, 
surrenders  to  Pyr.hus,  ii.  297;Pyrrhus  soon  af- 
ter puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 
The-oc'ri-tus,  a  poet  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  ii.  662. 
The-o-do'rus,  chief  of  the  Eumolpidae  at  Athens, 
explains  the   curse  made  against  Alcibiades, 
i.  587. 
The-o-do'rus,  of  Syracuse,  declares  openly  against 

Dionysius,  in  favour  of  liberty,  i.  719. 
The-o-do'tas,  of  Syracuse,  persuades  Dion  to  re- 
turn and  save  the  city,  i.   733;  he  puts  himself 
into  Dion's  hands;  Dion  pardons  him,  739. 
The-o-do'tus,  governor  of  Uactriana,  revolts  a- 
gainst  Antiochus,  and  gets   himself  declared 
king,  ii.  310;  he  dies,  318. 
The-0-do'tus,  sou  of  the  former,  succeeds  his  fa- 


ther, and  makes  a  league  with  Arsaccs,  ii.313. 

The-o-do'tus  is  charged  by  Antiochus  with  the 
war  against  Molo,  ii.  354;  he  is  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle,  ibid. 

The-o-do'tus,  an  iEtolian,  governor  of  Ccelosyria 
for  Ptolemy,  defends  it  against  Antiochus, 
whom  he  obliges  to  retire,  ii.  355;  he  is  accus- 
ed, and  obliged  to  go  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  to 
give  an  accouut  of  his  conduct,  353  in  resent- 
ment for  that  affront,  he  declares  for  Antiochus, 
and  puts  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  into 
his  hands,  359;  he  enters  the  camp  of  Ptolemy 
in  the  night  with  a  design  to  kill  him,  but  fails 
in  that  attempt,  and  escapes  to  his  camp,  360. 

The-o-do'tus,  of  Syracuse,  conspires  against  Hie- 
ronymus,  is  put  to  the  rack,  and  dies  without 
discovering  his  accomplices,  ii,  667. 

The-o-do'tus,  preceptor  to  the  last  Ptolemy,  ad- 
vises him  to  kill  Pompey,  ii.  726;  he  presents 
the  head  of  that  Roman  to  Caesar,  723. 

The-og'i-ton,  of  Megira,  his  advice  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Plataeas,  i.  463. 

The-o-phras'tus,  a  general  of  Antigonus,  is  put  to 
death  for  refusing  to  quit  the  city  of  Corinth 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  Aratus,  ii.  326. 

The-o-phras'tus,  a  philosopher,  discovered  by 
his  accent  to  be  a  stranger  at  Athens,  i.  693. 

The-o-pom'pus,  king  of  Sparta,  establishes  the 
ephori,  i.  375;  he  commands  against  the  Argi- 
ves  85;  against  the  Mcssenians,  86;  he  is  defeat- 
ed and  put  to  death,  by  Aristomencs,  87. 

The-o-pom'pus,  disciple  of  Isocrates,  gains  the 
prize  of  eloquence  over  his  master,  and  has  the 
weakness  and  vanity  to  boast  of  it,  ii.  15. 

The-ox'e-na,  a  Thessalian  lady,  daughter  of  He- 
rodius,  marries  Porus,  ii.  433;  tragical  and  cour- 
ageous end  of  Theoxena,  433,  484. 

The-ram'e-nes,  Athenian  general,  charged  with 
the  care  of  burying  the  dead  after  the  battle  of 
the  Arginusae,  i.  593;  not  being  able  to  execute 
that  order,  he  makes  the  other  generals  res- 
ponsible for  it,  and  accuses  them  at  Athens,  594; 
he  is  deputed  to  Lysander,  during  the  siege  of 
Athens,  593;  he  opposes  the  violence  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  draws  their  hatred  upon  himself, 
605;  he  is  accused  by  Critias,  and  put  to  death, 
ibid. 

Ther'ma,  capital  of  ^tolia,  taken  by  surprise, 
and  ravaged  by  Philip,  ii.  372. 

Ther-mop'y-lae,  a  pass  of  mount  CEta,  in  Thessa- 
ly,  i.  449;  battle  there  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Xerxes,  450;  victory  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  Antiochus  near  that  place,  ii.  444. 

The'ron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  makes  an  alliance 
with  Gelon,  and  gains,  in  conjunction  with  him, 
a  great  battle  over  the  Carthaginians,  i.  511. 

The'se-us,  king  of  Athens,  i.  370;  he  dies  in  the 
island  of  Scyros,  whither  he  had  been  obliged  to 
fly,  485;  Cimon  brings  his  bones  to  Athens,  ibid. 

Thes-mo-the'tae,  Athenian  magistrates,  i.  685; 

Thes'pi-a,  a  city  of  Achaia,  ruined  by  the  The- 
bans, i.  763. 

Thes'pis,  a  Greek  poet,  considered  the  inventor 
of  tragedy,  i.  67,  399. 

Thes-sa-lon'i-ca,  wife  of  Cassander,  is  killed  by 
her  son  Antipater,  ii.  266,  &c. 

Thes'sa-lus,  third  son  of  Pisistratus,  i.  309. 

Thes'saly,  a  province  of  Ancient  Greece,  i.  366; 
the  ^hes^alians  submit  to  Xerxes,  449;  they 
implore  aid  of  the  Thebans  against  Alexander 
of  Pherae  771;  Pelopidas  delivers  them  from 
his  power,  ibid.;  they  apply  to  Philip  who 
frees  them  from  their  tyrants,  ii.  39. 

Thes'ta,  wife  of  Polyxenes,  her  noble  answer  oa 
her  husband's  escape,  i.  716. 
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The'ti,  name  of  the  lower  class  of  people  at 
Athens,  i.  690. 

Thet'mo-sis,  or  Am'o-sis,  having  expelled  the 
shepherd-kings  out  of  Lower  Egypt,  reigns 
there,  i.  127. 

Thina'bron,  a  Spartan  general,  marches  against 
Tissapherrbes,  i.  626;  upon  some  discontent  he 
is  recalled,  629. 

Tho'as,  an  ^Etolian,  fails  in  a  design  to  seize 
Chalcis.  ii.439;  determines  Antiochus  to  enter 
Greece,  440. 

Thrace,  a  province  of  Europe;  very  singular  cus- 
toms of  its  inhabitants,  i.  419;  it  is  subdued  by 
Philip,  ii.  48;  kingdom  of  Thrace  after  Alex- 
ander's death,  i.  91. 

Thra'so,  a  confidant  of  Hieronymus,  is  accused  by 
Theodotus  of  having  conspired  against  that 
prince,  and  is  put  to  death,  ii.  667. 

Thra-syb'u-lous,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is  besieged 
by  Halyattes,  and  frees  himself  by  a  stratagem, 
i.  274. 

Thra-syb'u-lus,  brother  of  Gelon,  reigns  at  Sy- 
racuse after  Hiero's  death,  but  is  dethroned  for 
his  cruelty,  i.  515. 

Thra-syb'u-lus,  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  i. 
684;  he  causes  Alcibiades  to  be  deposed,  590; 
he  quits  Athens  to  Avoid  the  cruelty  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  606;  he  expels  them  from  that 
city,  and  reinstates  its  liberty,  ibid. 

Thra-syl'us,  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  i.  5S4. 

Thras-y-me'ne,  a  lake  of  Tuscany;  famous  for 
Hannibal's  victory  over  the  Romans,  i.  202 

Thu-cyd'i-des,  the  Greek  historian,  is  sent  to 
the  aid  of  Amphipolis,  and  is  banished  for  suf- 
fering that  city  to  be  taken,  i.  544. 

Thu-cyd'i-des,  brother-in-law  to  Cimon,  is  set 
up  against  Pericles,  by  the  nobility  of  Athens, 
i.  49S;  Pericles  prevails,  and  gets  him  banish- 
ed, 500. 

Thu'ri-um,  a  city  of  Sicily:  its  foundation,  i.  495. 

Thym'bri-a,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where  Cyrus  de- 
feated Croesus,  i.  295. 

Thy're-a,  a  small  territory  of  Greece,  cause  of 
the  war  between  the  Argives  and  Spartans,  i. 
85. 

Thy'us  of  Paphlagonia,  revolts  against  Artaxerx- 
es,  and  is  subdued  by  Datames,  i.  654. 

Ti-a'ra  of  the  Persian  kings,  i.  787. 

Ti-be'ri-us.     See  Gracchus. 

Ti-ci'nus,  a  river  of  Italy,  where  Scipio  Avas  de- 
feated by  Hannibal,  i.  198. 

Ti'glath-Pi-le'ser,  king  of  Nineveh,  aids  Ahaz 
against  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  i.  260. 

Ti-gra'nes,  son  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  obtains 
pardon  for  his  father  of  Cyrus,  i.  286,  &c.;  he 
commands  the  Armenian  troops,  287. 

Ti-gra'nes,  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  is 
released  by  the  Parthians,  and  placed  upon  the 
throne,  ii  615;  he  accepts  the  crown  of  Syria, 
€16;  he  marries  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates,  C86;  he  invades  the  kingdom  of  Cappa- 
docia,  697.  &e.;  he  gives  Mithridates  refuge, 
702;  the  Romans  declare  war  against  him,  704; 
he  is  defeated  by  Lucullus,  707;  he  raises  new 
troops  in  concert  with  Mithridates,  70S;  he  is 
defeated  a  second  time,  709;  Pompey  marches 
against  him,  and  finds  him  at  war  with  his  son, 
714;  Tigranes  submits  his  person  and  crown 
to  the  discretion  of  Pompey,  715;  Pompey 
leaves  him  part  of  his  dominions,  ibid,  &c. 
Ti-gra'nes,  son  of  the  former,  makes  war  upon 
his  father,  ii.  714;  he  puts  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Pompey,  ibid;  but  not  complymg 
with  his  decree,  he  endeavours  to  fly,  715; 
Pompev  reserves  him  for  his  triumph,  ibid. 

Vol.  11.-104. 


Ti-gran-o-cer'ta,  a  city  of  Armenia,  built  bv  Ti- 
granes, ii.  697;  Lucullus  takes  it  and  abandons 
it  to  be  plundered,  707. 

Ti'gris,  a  river  of  Asia,  ii.  118. 

Ti-nue'a,  wife  of  Agis:  excess  of  her  passion  for 
Alcibiades,  i.  561. 

Ti-mag'o-ras,  sent  from  Athens  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  receives  great  presents,  for  which  he  is 
condemned  to  die,  i.  770. 

Ti-mau'dra,  concubine  to  Alcibiades,  performs  his 
funeral  obsequies,  i.  604. 

Ti-mar'chus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is  conquered  and 
killed  by  Antiochus  Thcos,  ii.  308. 

Ti-mar'chus,  governor  of  Babylon,  revolts  against 
Demetrius  Soter,  and  is  put  to  death,  ii.  590. 

Ti-ma'si-on  is  chosen  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Greeks  after  the  death  of  Cloarchus,  i.  621. 

Ti-ma-sith'e-us,  chief  of  the  pirates  of  Lipara: 
his  noble  and  religious  behaviour,  i.  743. 

Ti-me'nes,  one  of  the  principal  Heraclidae,  re-en- 
ters Peloponnesus,  i.  372;  Argos  falls  to  him 
by  lot,  ibid. 

Ti-moc'le-a,  a  Theban  lady;  her  courageous  ac- 
tion at  the  storming  of  Thebes,  ii.  75. 

Ti-moc'ra-tes,  the  friend  of  Dionysius  the  young- 
er, marries  Dion's  wife  while  he  is  banished,  i 
731;  he  flies  on  the  approach  of  Dion,  733. 

Tim-o-la'us  of  Corinth,  advises  the  cities  in  al- 
liance against  the  Spartans  to  attack  them  ia 
their  own  teri'itory,  ii.  642. 

Tim-o-la-us,  is  sent  from  Sparta  to  offer  the  riches 
of  Nabis  to  Philopoemen,  who  refuses  them 
with  disdain,  ii.  440. 

Ti-mo'Io-on,  of  Corinth,  sacrifices  his  brother, 
Tiraophanes,  to  his  country,  i.  744;  he  is  sent 
to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  ibid.  i.  166,  167;  he 
eludes  the  vigilanc.'  of  the  Carthaginians  by  a 
wise  stratagem,  745;  he  gains  an  advantage 
over  the  Carthaginians  and  Icetas,  near  the 
city  of  Ad.'-anon,  and  enters  Syracuse,  746;  Di- 
onysius surrenders  himself  to  Timoleon,  who 
sends  him  to  Corinth,  ibid  ;  he  gains  several 
victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  747,  &c.;  he 
re-establishes  the  liberty  of  Syracuse,  and  in- 
stitutes wise  laws  there,  ibid.;  he  frees  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily  from  the  tyranny,  749;  he 
gains  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
ibid.;  he  is  accused  and  cited  to  answer,  ibid.; 
he  resigns  his  authority,  and  passes  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  retirement, 750;  he  dies,  ibid.;  great 
honours  rendered  to  his  memory,  ibid.;  his  eu- 
logy, ibid. 

Ti-moph'a-nes,  of  Corinth,  having  made  himself 
tyrant  of  his  country,  his  brother  Timoleon 
causes  him  to  be  assassinated,  ii.  744. 

Ti-mo'the-us,  son  of  Conon,  is  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  aid  the  Thebaus,  i.  761;  he  ravages 
the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  makes  himself  master 
ofCoreyra,  ibid.;  he  is  employed  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  war  against  the  allies,  ii.  10;  he  is 
accused  by  Chares,  and  dies  at  Chalcis;  fine 
saying  of  Timotheus,  11;  his  eulogy,  ibid. 

Ti-mo'the-us,  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  ii.  511,  he  is 
defeated  a  second  time  by  the  same  captain  in 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  ii.  586. 

Ti-mox'e-ncs,  a  general  of  the  Achaeans,  ii.  340. 

Tir-i-ba'sus,  a  general  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
determines  that  prince  not  to  fly  before  his 
brother  Cyrus,  i.  612;  he  commands  the  fleet 
of  Artaxerxes  against  Evagoras,  and  besieges 
that  prince  in  Salamin,  649;  he  is  falsely  accus- 
ed by  Orontes,  and  carried  to  the  court  in 
chains,  650;  trial  of  Tiribasus,  65'2;  the  king 
discoyers  his  innocence,  and  restores  him  t« 
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his  favour,  ibid.;  Tiribasus  accompanies  Arta- 
xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  the  Caduseans, 
653;  his  stratagem  for  making  that  people  re- 
turn to  their  obedience  to  the  Persians,  ibid. 

Ti-ri-ba'sus,  satrap  of  Armenia,  harasses  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat,  i,  623. 

Ti  rin-ta-tech'mus,  sou  of  Artabanes,  one  of  thc- 
commanders  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  that 
prince's  expedition  against  Greece,  i.  445. 

Ti-sam'  e-nes,  sou  of  Orestes,  reigns  at  Mycense, 
with  his  brother  Penthilus,  i.  370. 

Ti-sip'pus,an  ^tolian,  accused  of  cruelties  against 
those  who  had  not  taken  part  with  the  Romans 
against  Perseus,  is  acquitted  by  Paulus  -^mi- 
lius,  ii.  562. 

Tis-sa-pher'nes,  a  Persian  of  quality,  is  appoint- 
ed by  Darius  to  reduce  Pisuthnes,  governor  of 
Lydia,  i.  542;  he  ctfccts  it,  and  has  the  govern- 
ment of  Lydia  for  his  reward,  ibid.;  he  suffers 
himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  flattery  of  Alci- 
biades,  and  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  him, 
581;  he  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  583;  he  causes  Alcibiades  to  be  seized 
and  sent  pi'isoner  to  Sardis,  585;  he  commands 
in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cunaxa,  and  distinguishes  himself  in  it, 
612,  613,  614;  he  takes  upon  him  to  reconduct 
the  Greeks  into  their  own  country,  618;  he 
seizes  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals  by 
treachery,  and  sends  them  to  Artaxerxes,  620; 
he  joins  Pharnabasus  to  oppose  the  enterprises 
of  Dcrcyllidas,  631;  he  sends  to  command  Age- 
silaus  to  quit  Asia,  and  to  declare  war  against 
him  in  case  of  refusal,  636;  he  is  defeated^near 
Sardis,  637;  he  is  accused  of  treason,  and  put  to 
death  by  Artaxerxes,  ibid.;  character  of  Tissa- 
phernes,  638. 

Ti-thra-us'tes  seizes  Tissaphernes  by  order  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  commands  the  army  in  his 
stead,  i.  637;  he  arms  several  states  of  Greece 
against  the  Spartans,  640,  &c. 

To'bit  is  carried  into  Assyria,  i.  261;  he  hides 
himself  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Sennacherib, 
262;  he  foretells  the  ruin  of  Nineveh  to  his 
children,  ibid. 

Tom'y-ris,  queen  of  Scythia:  Herodotus  relates 
that  she  caused  Cyrus  to  be  put  to  death,  i. 
323. 

Trag'e-dy,  its  origin,  i.  70,  391;  poets  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  tragedy,  70. 

Trea'ties:  old  custom  of  making  treaties  among 
the  Iberians  and  Scythians,  412. 

Tre'bi-a,  a  river  of  Lombardy,  where  Hannibal 
defeats  the  Romans,  i.200. 

Tre-mel'li-us  surnamed  Srofa,  defeats  and  kills 
a  third  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
ii.  573.  ^ 

Trce-ze'ne,  a  city  of  Argolis,  gives  refuge  to  the 
Athenians,  who  had  lately  abandoned  their 
city,  i.  453. 

Tri-bal'li,  people  of  Mcesia,  ii.  55;  they  pretend 
to  share  Avith  Philip  in  the  booty  taken  from 
the  Scythians,  and  are  defeated  by  that  prince, 
ibid.;  they  are  defeated  by  Alexander,  74. 

Trib'utes,reasonsfor  the  re-establishment  of  them, 
i.  341. 

Tri'er-archs,  Athenian  officers;  their  functions, 

ii.  25. 
Trog'i-lus,  a  port  of  Syracuse,  i.  562. 
Tro'phies,  erected  by  the  ancients  after  a  victory , 

i.  64. 
Tro-pho'ni-us,  oracles  of  Trophonius  in  Bceotia, 

i.  47. 
Trough,  a  puaishment  ia  uie  among  the  Persiani, 

i.  430. 
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Troy,  city  of  Asia,  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Greeks-'^ 
i.  370. 

Try-phe'na,  daughter  of  Physcon,  and  wife  to- 
Antiochus  Grypus,  ii.  609;  she  sacrifices  her 
sister  Cleopatra  to  her  jealousy  610;  Antiochus 
of  Cyzicum  jmts  her  to  death  in  torments,  ibid, 

Tu'nis,  in  Africa,  taken  by  Regulus,  i.  177;  the 
revolted  mercenaries  make  k  their  depot  of 
arms,  186. 

Ty'che,  a  quarter  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  i.  562. 

Tyd'e-us,  an  Athenian  general,  rejects  the  advice 
of  Alcibiades,  and  thereby  loses  the  battle  of 
-^gospotamos,  i.  597. 

Tyn'da-rus,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  370. 

Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia:  its  foundation,  ii.  105; 
It  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  i! 
265;  Darius  reinstates  it  in  its  ancient  privile- 
ges, i.  422;  it  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Alex- 
ander, n.  99,  &c.;  and  by  Antigonus,  236;  ac- 
complishment of  the  different  prophecies  con- 
cerning Tyre,  106. 

Ty'rant,  origin  of  that  name,  i.  373. 

Tyr-tae'us,  Greek  poet,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
the  Lacedsemonians  to  command  them,  revives 
their  courage,  and  occasions  their  gaining  a 
great  victory  over  the  Messenians,  i.  89;  he 
is  made  citizen  of  Sparta,  ibid.;  character  of 
his  poetry,  ibid. 

uc 

U-cho're-us,  king  of  Egypt,  builds  Memphis,  i. 

U-di-as'tes  kills  his  friend  Teriteuchmes,  by  or- 
der of  Darius,  i.  602;  Statira  causes  him  to  be 
put  to  death  in  torments,  ibid. 

U-ra'ni-a,  a  divinity  of  the  Carthaginians.  See 
Moon. 

U'su-ry,  to  Avhat  excess  it  was  carried  in  the  lat- 
ter times  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  ii.  103. 

U'ti-ca,  a  city  of  Africa,  joins  the  revolted  mer- 
ceuanes.  i.  187;  it  is  reduced  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  188;  submits  to  the  Romans,  229; 
they  reward  it  with  the  lands  between  Car- 
thage and  Hippo,  238. 

Ux^i-i,  a  people  upon  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  ir. 

V  A 

Var-gun'te-us,  lieutenant  of  Crassus,  is  attacked 
by  the  Parthians,  and  dies  fighting  gloriously, 
11.  644.  "^ 

Var'ro,  (C.  Terentius,)  consul,  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal at  the  battle  of  Canns,  i.  205. 

Vash'ti,  wife  of  Darius.     See  Atossa. 

Ven-tid'i-us,  a  Roman  soldier,  rises  to  the  highest 
dignities  by  his  merit,  ii.  649;  he  revenges  the 
disgrace  of  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Carrse, 
and  defeats  the  Parthians  on  several  occasions, 
ibid.,  &c. 

Ver'res,  prator  in  Sicily,  takes  a  sconce  of  gold 
intended  for  the  Capitol,  from  Antiochus  Asi- 
aticus,  ii.  618.  I 

Vil'li-us,  is  elected  consul,  mak«s  war  with 
Philip  in  the  room  of  Sulpitius,  ii.  410,  412;  he 
is  sent  ambassador  to  Antiochus,  and  succeeds 
in  making  him  suspect  Hannibal,  435. 

W  A 

Wasps,  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  so  called,  i. 

Wells  of  Joseph  in  the  castle  of  Cairo  in  Egypt; 
description  of  them,  i.  100. 
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Wrest'ling.an  exercise  among  the  ancients,  i.  55. 
Writ'iag:  commencement  of  that  art,  i.  123. 

X  A 

Xan-thip'pus,  a  Spartan,  commands  the  Cartha- 
ginians, i.  t7S,  he  defeats  Regulus,  179;  lie  re- 
tires, and  disappears  soon  after,  ibid. 

Xan-thip'pus,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  accuses  Milti- 
ades,  i.  433. 

Xan-thip'pus,  father  of  Pericles,  abandoning 
Athens  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  his  dog 
follows  the  ship  to  Salamiu,and  expires  on  the 
shore,  i.  451. 

Xan-thip'pus,  Athenian,  joined  in  command  with 
Leutychides  king  of  Sparta,  defeats  the  Per- 
sians near  Mycale,  i.  466. 

Xan-thip'pus,  son  of  Pericles,  dies  of  the  plague, 
i.  527. 

Xan'thiis,  a  philosopher  who  was  master  of  ^^sop, 

:  -previous  to  his  being  made  free,  i.  403. 

Xan-tip'pe,  wife  of  Socrates:  his  sufferings  from 
her  ill  humour,  i.  659. 

Xen'e-tas,  the  Achaean,  is  sent  against  Molo,  by 
Antiochus,  ii.  355;  he  falls  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  is  cut  to  pieces  with  his  whole  army,  ibid. 

Xe-noc'ra-tes,  the  philosopher,  how  received  by 
Antipater,  to  whom  the  Athenians  had  sent  him 
as  an  ambassador,  ii.  2-03. 

Xe'non  is  charged  with  the  war  against  Molo, 
and  is  defeated,  354. 

Xe'non,  the  Achaean,  exclaims  against  the  de" 
mand  of  the  commissioners,  ii.  563. 

Xe-noph'a-nes,  Philip's  ambassador  to  Hannibal, 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  ii.  379;  he 
escapes  and  concludes  the  treaty  with  Hanni- 
bal, ibid.;  but  is  taken  on  his  return  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ibid. 

Xen'o-phon,tlie  historian  and  philosopher,engagcs 
in  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  i.  611;  he 
commands  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  after  the 
death  of  Clearchus,  and  brings  them  back  into 
their  own  country,  621;  he  joins  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  the  war  with  Tissaphernes  and  Phar- 
nabasus,  626;  he  acts  under  Agesilaus  at  the 
battle  of  Coronaea,  643;  character  of  his  style, 
i.  287;  difference  between  Xenophon  and  Her- 
odotus in  their  accounts  of  Cyrus,  i.  323. 

Xerx'es  I.  son  of  Danus,  is  elected  king  of  Persia, 
in  preference  to  his  brother  Artabazanes,i.  435; 
he  confirms  the  Jews  in  their  privileges,437;  he 
reduces  Egypt,  ibid.;  he  deliberates  with  his 
council  concerning  that  expedition,  ibid.;  wise 
speech  of  Artabazanes  to  him,  43S;  rage  of 
Xerxes  upon  that  occasion,  439;  he  discovers 
his  error,  and  confesses  it  in  full  council,  ib.;  he 
resolves  to  enter  upon  the  war,  440;  Xerxes  en- 
ters into  an  allia  xe  with  the  Carthaginians, 
ibid.;  he  begins  his  march,  and  gives  orders 
for  cutting  a  way  through  mount  Athos,  ibid.; 
his  letter  to  that  mountain  upon  that  subject, 
441;  he  advances  to  Sardis,  ibid.;  his  cruelty 
to  Pythius,  442;  he  marches  toward  the  Flel- 
lespont,  ibid.;  he  causes  the  sea  to  be  chastised 
for  having  broken  the  bridge  of  boats,  which 
he  had  laid  over  it,  443;  he  orders  a  second  to 
be  built,  and   passes  the  Hellespont  with  his 
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army,  ibid.;  number  of  his  forces,  444;  Dema" 
ratus  tells  him  freely  his  tliou^hts  of  this  en- 
terprise, 445;  three  hundred  Spartans  dispute 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  with  Xerxes,  448;  that 
prince  in  his  rage,  causes  the  dead  body  of  Le- 
onidas  to  be  affixed  to  a  gibbet,  450;  he  lakes 
and  bums  Athens,  452;  he  is  defeated  at  Sala- 
min,454;  he  leaves  Mardonius  in  Greece,  and 
returns  precipitately  into  Asia,  456;  violent 
passion  of  Xerxes  for  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Masistus,  and  afterwards  for  Artainta,  that 
princess's  daughter,  467;  he  causes  Masistus  to 
be  put  to  death,  468;  he  gives  himself  up  to 
luxury  and  voluptuousness,  478;  he  is  killed 
by  Artabanus,  captain  of  his  guards,  ibid.;  cha- 
racter of  Xerxes,  ibid. 

Xerx'es  II.  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of 
Persia,  i.  541;  he  is  assassinated  by  his  brother 
Sogdianus,  ibid. 

Xi-pha'res,  son  of  Mithridates,  is  killed  by  his 
father,  ii   717. 

Xu'thus,  son  of  Helenus,  settles  in  Attica,  i.  371. 

Xy'chus,  who  had  been  at  Rome  with  Apellea 
and  Philocles,  in  quality  of  secretary  to  their 
embassy,  is  seized  and  carried  before  Philip, 
494;  he  discovers  the  whole  plot  of  Perseuj 
against  Demetrius,  ibid. 

YA 

Yaz'dan,  the  good  deity  of  the  Persians,  i.  356. 
Year,  solar,  when  first  used,  i.  120. 

ZA 

Zab'di-el,  an  Arabian  prince,  betrays  Alexander 
Bala,  ii.  594;  he  delivers  up  Antiochus,  son  of 
Bala,  to  Tryphon,  595. 

Za-leu'cus,  legislator  of  the  Locrians,  wisdom  of 
his  laws,  i.  519. 

Zan'cle,  a  city  of  Sicily.     See  Mcssene, 

Ze-bi'na.     See  Alexander  Zebina. 

Ze'nis,  governor  of  ^tolia  under  Pharnabasus,  i. 
629. 

Ze-no-do'tus,  librarian  of  Ptolemy  Soter  at  Alex- 
andria, ii.  318. 

Ze'rah,  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  defeated  by 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  i.  133. 

Zo-ippus,  Hiero's  son- in-law:  his  great  credit 
with  Hieronyraus,  ii.  666;  he  goes  ambassador 
to  Egypt,  and  stajs  there  in  voluntary  banish- 
ment, 669;  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  wife  and 
children,  ibid. 

Zo-py'rus,  Persian  lord,  mutilates  himself  to  re- 
gain Babylon  for  his  master  Darius,  i.  411;  he 
makes  that  prince  master  of  Babylon,  ibid.;  his 
reward  for  so  great  a  service,  ibid. 

Zo-py'rus,  slave  of  Pericles,  and  governor  of  AI- 
cibiades,  i.  549. 

Zo-ro-as'ter,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Magi 
among  the  Persians,  i.   355. 

Zo-ro-as'ter,  another  reformer  of  the  same  sect, 
i.  355. 

Zo-rob'ab-el  conducts  the  Jews  in  their  return 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  decree  of  Cyru.s,  i.  316. 

Zu-afi'tae,  third  class  of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  i. 
690. 
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